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Everything  is  in  action,  from  the  smallest  particle  of  matter 
that  floats  on  a  sunbeam  as  a  mote  invisible  to  the  naked  eye^ 
to  the  largest  planet,  balanced  in. infinite  space  by  the  subtle 
law  of  gravitation.        ,  ■,  .■:    .■>::■■        r-?         ^■^' -;■■;■  ■..--^-^^^■m^ism^m''' 

The  trees  and  plants  and  flowers  are  in  a  state  of  advance- 
ment or  retrogression.  The  very  stones  are  on  their  way  to- 
human  bodies.  Their  particles  are  being  picked  away  by  the 
.disintegrating  fingers  of  time,  and  thrown  into  nature's  crucible 
in  her  great  chemical  laboratory,  to  be  transmuted  to  the  form 
of  vegetation,  and  from  vegetation  to  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
law  of  all  nature  is  action,  change — either  from  the  higher  to 
the  lower,  or  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  To  this  law  man 
is  no  exception.  Physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually,  he  is  in 
action.  His  axe  is  cutting  through  the  century  forests,  the 
hoary  beard  on  the  weather-beaten  countenance  of  earth,  and 
revealing  the  beauty  of  creation's  childhood.  He  is  everywhere 
ornamenting  nature  by  his  invention,  and  -  bedecking  her  with 
rearranged  drapery.  He  is  driving  his  rail-cars  through  tunel- 
led  mountains  of  granite,  and  over  Niagaras  on  suspended 
wires.  He  has  caught,  bitted  and  harnessed  the  steeds  of 
lightning,  and  is  guiding  them  over  his  telegraphic  turnpikes 
from  country  to  country  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  His  steam- 
ships, great,  floating  palaces  of  luxury,  are  ploughing  the  waters 
of  every  ocean  and  lake.  The  musical  hum  of  his  machinery,  as 
1         ' 
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one  of  the  voices  in  nature's  great  concert,  is  rising  in  an  un- 
broken strain  from  an  almost  countless  number  of  manufactories 
the  world  over.  Cities  are  springing  up  as  rapidly  as  though 
built  by  the  magic  power  of  some  Aladdin's  lamp.  The  press 
is  sending  forth  its  myriad  pages  of  the  mental  products  of 
man.  Inventions  and  discoveries  tread  in  the  warm  footsteps 
of  their  predecessors.  Everywhere  man  is  toiling  and  press- 
ing anxiously  onward  in  his  daily  pursuits.  The  human  world 
is  one  great  bee-hive  of  activity.  Every  bee  is  on  some  mission, 
earnestly  engaged  in  some  enterprise  or  labor.  The  air  is  filled 
with  their  buzzing  music. 

And  yet  with  all  man's  nervous  pursuit  in  business,  with  all 
the  commotion  he  keeps  up  in  the  world,  with  all  his  splendid 
successes  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  his  wisdom  and  almost  god- 
like power  over  the  elements  of  nature,  with  all  his  luxury  and 
means  of  sensual  gratification,  he  is  unhappy,  a  prey  to  discon- 
tent, and  there  is  within  him  a  deep  consciousness  of  a  need  of 
something — something,  he  knows  not  what,  but  something  he 
has  not  yet  received.  From  the  loop-holes  of  retreat  peer  out 
upon  the  great  fermenting  mass  of  humanity,  or  go  out  and 
mingle  with  mankind  in  their  various  activities,  gain  their  con- 
fidence, and  learn  from  their  lips  and  heart-sighs  what  is  the 
secret  spring  that  sets  and  keeps  the  whole  human  world  in 
motion,  and  you  will  find  it  is  the  feeling  of  a  want  of  what,  in 
all  his  toil,  anxiety  and  accumulation,  he  has  not  found  in  the 
world.     That  something,  that  want,  is  vital  godliness. 

Christianity  is  the  great  need  of  the  world. 

Upon  examination,  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  the  world 
has  four  principal  wants.  It  needs  the  spir^it  of  conservatism^ 
progressiorij  something  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  man's  spirit- 
ual nature  and  redemption  from  the  reign  of  evil.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  Christianitv  meets  all  these  wants,  and  is 
therefore  the  great  need  of  the  world. 

I.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  conservative ;  man  is  a  con- 
servative being  f  therefore  this  want  of  his  nature  is  met  by 
Christianity. 

.The  journey  of  life  is  not  so  much  a  heroic  epic  as  it  is  a  his- 
tory written  in  matter-of-fact  prose.     It  may  have  its  poetical 
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episodes,  its  short  quotations  in  verse,  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  work  is  made  up  of  the  statistical  details  of  the  dull,  plod- 
ding cares  and  labors  of  every-day  life.  To  ride,  therefore, 
through  the  sky  in  a  chariot  of  the  imagination,  or  in  the  half- 
formed  balloon  of  some  Utopian  speculation,  may  be  pleasing 
enough  for  a  holiday  excursion,  but  it  is  not  what  man  would 
desire  for  the  daily  routine  of  his  earthly  existence.  He  can- 
not live  on  bubbles,  however  beautiful  upon  them  may  glow  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow.      ^     ,  .  ;,    ^^    ;i.«ri/ 

Whatever  may  be  on  the  surface,  there  is  u  substratum  of 
conservatism  in  human  nature.  Man  is  averse  to  change.  It 
is  the  fondly-cherished  hope  of  early  youth,  of  manhood  in  its 
prime,  of  even  old  age,  to  poss.ess  a  permanent  abode,  a  spot 
consecrated  by  the  name  of  home.  The  rented-tenement  life  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  race  is  not  a  choice,  but  astern  necessity. 
Of  the  great  numbers  who  thus  live,  how  many  have  most  sa- 
credly mirrored  before  them  in  the  future  a  permanent  home. 
How  many  times  mentally  man  builds  his  house,  plants  around 
trees  of  ornament  and  flowers  of  beauty,  and  in  his  day-dreams 
beholds  his  doors  and  windows  festooned  ♦ith  roses  and  wood- 
bines.    How  he  yearns  " 


**  For  a  home  of  sweet  affection,  where  the  music-warbling  bird, 
Waking  morning  from  its  slumbers,  in  each  leafy  tree  is  heard  ; 
Where  the  fruit  in  summer  ripens,  whilst  the  flower  is  still  in  bloom, 
And  the  cheerful  blaze  of  winter  lightens  up  the  family  room." 

How  hard  it  is,  too,  for  man  to  forsake  an  old  friend  I  His 
love  is  like  the  Indian  banyan.  It  germinates  in  one  heart, 
and,  as  it  shoots  upward  towards  God,  its  branches  droop  over 
and  take  root  in  another  and  another,  and  so,  nourished  by  all, 
it  becomes  a  mighty  tree,  a  family  of  trees,  from  whose  great 
circle  not  one  can  be  taken  without  making  a  vacancy  that  may 
never  be  filled.  All  this  teaches  us  that  man  is  conservative ; 
and  that  nothing  which  does  not  minister  to  this  feeling  can  sat- 
isfy fully  that  conscious  want  within  him,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  Christianity  docs  this.  It  supplies  this  conscious 
need. 
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/  1;  The  religion  of  Christ  manifests  its  conservative  spirit  by 
preserving  the  world  from  the  evils  of  anarchy.  •  The  yoke  may 
be  galling,  the  burden  may  be  heavy ;  but  true  Christianity 
counsels  no  mob  violence,  but  it  trusts  alone  to  the  leavening 
influences  of  its  own  spirit.  It  teaches  toleration  to  existing 
laws  and  customs  till  the  world  is  prepared  intellectually  and 
spiritually  for  those  which  are  higher.  Christ  never  headed  a 
mob,  or  commanded  an  army ;  because,  a  deeper  philosopher 
than  Mahomet  or  any  of  the  propagators  of  false  religions,  he 
knew  that  whatever  temporary  advantage  might  be  gained  by 
such  means  would,  in  time,  react  against  himself  and  his  prin- 
ciples ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  sword  to  sustain  a  law 
either  far  above  or  far  below  the  intelligence  and  piety  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  ^     , 

It  is  this  conservative  Spirit  of  Christianity  that  keeps  the 
civilized  world  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  undisturbed  by  anar- 
chy and  bloodshed.  In  those  old  countries,  it  was  very  difficult 
for  the  mass  of  the  people  to  advance  in  morality  and  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  because  of  the  frequent  insurrections  and  revolu- 
tions. •    • 

On  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  volcanic  mountain,  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile and  the  air  salubrious.  The  husbandmen  build  their  houses 
there,  plant  their  vineyards  and  fields  of  corn,  fill  their  pastures 
with  flocks  and  herds,  and  gather  in  abundant  harvests.  But 
all  the  time  they  experience  a  feeling  of  uncertainty.  At  every 
changing  phenomenon  in  the  atmosphere,  they  cast  anxious 
glances  towards  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  Years  of  safety 
may  pass  away ;  but  their  solicitude  is  not  lessened  in  the 
least.  They  feel  that  its  awful  belching  forth  is  only  the  near- 
er, when  its  molten  current  of  lava  shall  sweep  over  their  lands, 
consuming  all  before  it.  And  thus  all  improvements  were  kept 
at  bay;  and  everything  wore  a  temporary  appearance.  So  of 
the  wars  of  the  ancients.  They  desolated  so  often  the  people, 
that  they  had  no  courage  or  opportunity  to  advance.  Chris- 
tianity alone  has  changed  all  this.  Whoever  imagines  dififerent- 
ly  is  but  a  poor  reasoner,  and  has  but  a  small  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  Any  man  who  has  mentally  surveyed  the  world, 
and  beheld  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power,  nay. 
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€ven  the  comforts  of  life,  who  has  seen  how  the  many  are  but 
the  slaves  of  the  few,  toiling  day  and  night,  often  far,  far  beyond 
their  strength,  to  produce  luxuries  of  which  they  never  partake, 
and  who  has  seen  these  hard  toilers  deprived  of  education,  of 
social  privileges,  and  very  frequently  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  by  their  crushing  poverty,  must  have  asked  himself  many 
and  many  a  time  why  the  world  is  so  quiet,  what  is  it  that  main- 
tains the  old  order  of  things  when  it  would  be  so  easy  for  the 
great  masses,  in  their  physical  power,  to  spoil  the  goods  of  the 
small  number  of  their  rich  brethren,  the  upper-ten  of  society, 
who  not  only  live  upon  their  labors,  but  often  by  their  haughty, 
overbearing  manners,  add  insult  to  age  and  virtue,  for  which 
the  law  offers  no  redress?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
this  great  question.  The  history  of  the  past,  philosophy,  im- 
agination can  give  but  one  reply.  It  is  because  the  conserva- 
tive spirit  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  restrains  from 
anarchy.  Withdraw  from  man  the  belief  in  a  God,  the  belief 
in  an  eternity  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  rest  assured  it 
would  be  apparent  very  soon  that  the  world  was  undermined 
by  an  explosive  fire-damp,  needing  but  the  slightest  touch  of  a 
spark  of  excitement  to  produce  the  most  mighty  upheavals  in 
society.  Poverty  would  not  as  now  wear  tamely  and  peaceably 
its  servile  chains,  and  bear  its  more  than  Atlas  burdens.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  would  refer  you  to  that  anarchy  and  bloodshed 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  Fr'ench  Revolution  which  followed 
that  formal  declaration  by  the  legii?lature,  that  there  is  no  God. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  very  spirits  of  Pandemonium  were  let 
loose.  Licentiousness,  disgustingly  loathsome  from  its  revolt- 
ing beastliness,  murder  in  the  most  horrible  and  unheard-of  ways, 
and  the  whole  catalogue  of  crimes  became  the  common,  every- 
day occurrences.  And  not  content  with  dethroning  God,  they 
blasphemously  deified  a  frail  woman,  publicly,  as  the  goddess  of 
reason,  and  those  grave  legislators  who  thought  it  superstition 
to  worship  Jehovah,  sung  praises  of  adoration  and  bent  the 
knee  in  reverential  devotion  before  a  disreputable  woman.  It 
was  an  awful  time.  Nothing  was  safe.  The  law  was  entirely 
powerless  for  rulers  and  ruled,  high  and  low.  There  was  no 
discrimination..    Fully  convinced  at  length  that  the  world  could 
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not  exist  without  God,  that  same  legislature  formally  enacted, 
there  is  a  God.  Robespierre  himself  saying,  "  Were  there  no 
God,  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  one.'*  ^^ 

*  Voltaire,  infidel,  doubtless  though  he  was,  understood  well  the 
restraining  influence  there  is  over  the  wicked  in  the  belief  of  a 
God,  and  he  wisely  remarked  to  the  atheist  Damilaville,  '*'  My 
friend,  after  you  have  supped  on  well-dressed  partridges,  drank 
your  sparkling  champaigne,  and  slept  on  cushions  of  down  in 
the  arms  of  your  mistress,  I  have  no  fear  of  you,  though  you 
do  not  believe  in  a  God.  But  if  you  are  perishing  of  hunger, 
and  1  meet  you  in  a  corner  of  a  wood,  I*-would  rather  dispense 
with  your  company."  So  plaia  is  it  that  the  fear  of  God  re- 
strains men  from  crime,  that  even  this  professed  infidel  could 
not  help  seeing  it  and  acknowledging  it.  Let  no  one  forget, 
therefore,  that  were  it  not  for  the  conservative  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, this  world  would  soon  be  a  Babel  of  confusion  and 
bloodshed. 

2.  But  not  only  does  the  religion  of  Christ  keep  the  world 

from  anarchy,  it  also  preserves  it  from  fanaticism. 

Animals  run  mad,  bite  each  other,  and  finally  die  of  their  ter- 
rible disease.  There  is  also  a  moral  hydrophobia,  which  seizes 
on  men  with  the  most  fearful  malignity.  How  many  absurd 
isms  like  a  pestilential  epidemic  have  spread  far  and  wide  with- 
in the  past  few  years  !  Almost  any  one  can  enumerate  friends 
who  have  been  swept  off  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  moral 
-choleras.  Some  persons  are  always  going  to  extremes.  They 
cannot  understand  that  the  wheat  and  tares  must  grow  together 
till  the  harvest,  but  up  sleeves  and  in  zeal  uproot  both  wheat 
tind  tares.  They  are  'all  'for  tearing  down.  Their  particular 
subject  of  interest,  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  swallows  up  every- 
thing else.  If  they  take  hold  of  any  one  of  the  sciences,  or  any 
form  of  education,  there  is  then  nothing  else  in  the  universe  but 
this.  A  man  is  a  madman  or  a  fool  if  he  disagrees  with  them.  All 
the  experience  and  opinions  of  the  wisest  men  before  them,  or 
cotemporaneous  with  them,  do  not  weigh  so  much  as  a  feather 
in  an  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  If  they  join  a  political 
party,  all  who  are  in  opposition  to  them  are  knaves,  blacklegs, 
'disunionists.,   and   soft-headed.     If  they  bcGome  interested  in 
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any  special  moral  reform,  there  is  nothing  of  so  much  conse- 
quence on  earth  or  in  heaven.  Because  Church  and  State  do 
not  come  up  to  their  standard  at  once,  they  are  denounced  to 
perdition  with  most  fearful  imprecations.  There  is  no  doubt 
to  them  but  that  Church  and  State  are  the  great  bulwarks  of  all 
evil.  And  yet  how  inconsistent  all  this  is  I  The  Church  and 
State  are  composed  of  individuals  who  are  no  different  from 
being  associated  together  from  what  they  would  be  if  that  or- 
ganization were  dissolved.  How  much  abuse  has  been  heaped 
upon  the  church  by  unbalanced  fanatics !  Just  as  though  the 
church  could  move  as  one  man !  The  church  is  composed  of 
many  individuals,  and  all  differing  the  one  from  the  other  in 
natural  abilities,  culture  of  mind,  social  position,  and  growth  in 
grace.  Now  who  but  a  madman,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
individual  members,  would  bang  away  his  vituperations  against 
such  an  institution,  because  it  did  not  move  as  a  solid  phalanx 
oh  some  new  question  of  moral  or  social  reform?  Who  does 
not  know  that  in  such  a  body  of  men,  even,  if  they  all  mean 
right,  there  will  be  vast  differences  of  opinions,  of  mental  and 
spiritual  advancement?  Thus  we  see,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  the  church  to  do  at  once 
what,  for  not  doing,  these  fanatics,  in  their  spasms  of  moral  hy- 
drophobia, denounce  it.  There  are  lambs  in  the  flock,  and  the 
advance  journey  must  be  gauged  according  to  their  strength. 
The  babe  in  Christ  cannot  be  expected  to  have  progressed  as  far 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  he  who  has  grown  to  the  stature  of 
a  spiritual  man.  But  if  these  extremists  become  interested  in 
religion,  the  same  fanatical  tendencies  are  observed.  Every- 
body who  does  not  pray  and  exhort  as  often  as  they,  or  with 
their  peculiar  voice  and  manner,  is  denounced  as  a  hypocrite 
and  a  dead  weight  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  They  themselves 
are  the  patterns  of  super-excellence  in  dress,  in  food,  in  benev- 
olence, in  everything.  Their  religious  hydrophobia  seems  to 
attack  them  periodically.  Their  business  must  be  given  up* 
families  forgotten,  every-day  duties  neglected,  health  sacrificed, 
Jind  soul  and  body,  for  weeks  and  even  months  together,  till 
midnight  or  later,  must  be  completely  abandoned  to  a  wild  ani- 
mal excitement  in  the  holy  name  of  religion,  till  their  physical 
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frames  are  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  colds,  and  fevers  contract- 
ed by  their  exposures ;  and  then  as  soon  as  the  strange  mania 
is  over,  nine4enths  of  them  backslide  into  sin  a  thousand-fold 
worse  than  ever  before.  And  this  is  not  all  the  evil.  There 
■is  gathered  in  a  quantity  of  similar  inflammable  material  un- 
sanctified,  but  half  converted,  that  in  after  years  gives  almost  in- 
^  finite  trouble,  and  finally,  in  many  cases",  results  in  the  division 
and  utter  destruction  of  the  church  itself.  We  trust  we  shall 
fliot  be  understood  as  saying  anything  against  true  revivallj  in 
Religion.  As  things  are,  we  fully  believe  in  their  necessity. 
We  are  speaking  against  fanatical  extremes  in  the  best  of  causes. 
Now  Christianity  preserves  its  true  disciples  from  all  such 
causes.  He  whose  soul  is  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  is 
fortified  against  the  attack  of  any  of  the  isms  that  annually 
sweep  away  so^  many.  For  he  who  has  a  feast  at  home,  need 
not  go  abroad  for  joy.  And  religion  gives  that  feast  in  its  daily 
enjoyment, .and  its  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality ;  so  thatJie 
whose  soul  is  feasting  on  heavenly  manna  has  no  disposition  to 
try  any  of  the  foolish  isms  that  prevail  with  others.  He  is  sat- 
isfied with  what  he  has  found  in  Christ,  and  for  him  that  is 
enough.  It  is  the  great  glory  of  the  church  that  Millerism, 
spiritualism,  and  infidelity  in  its  various  forms,  denounce  it  as  the 
great  bulwark  in  the  way  of  their  success.  Religion,  also, 
teaches  us  charity  towards  those  who  differ  from  us.  It  forbids 
not  the  man  to  cast  out  devils,  though  he  follow  not  the  Savior 
in  just  the  manner  wo  do.  The  best  Christians  that  have  ever 
lived,  have  been  those  who  have  had  the  most  charity.  The 
spirit  of  denunciation  comes  not  from  Jesus.  By  his  spirit  we 
are  kept  from^all  extremes,  even  in  his  own  service.  No  man 
was  ever  thrown  into  a  wil(^  animal  excitement  by  reading  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  offering  up  the  Lord's  Prayer.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  man  can  properly  re'ad  the  words  of  the 
Redeemer  without  having  the  very  fountain  depths  of  his  feel- 
•  ings  stirred  in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  If  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  pr^^serves  from  any  extreme,  it  is  from  that  of 
apathy,  coldness,  or  dead  formality  in  spiritual  matters.  It 
teaches  us  in  the  service  of  God  to  shun  the  course  of  midnight 
revellers,  excited  politicians,  or  crazy  fanaticS;  as  one  extreme, 
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and  to  avoid  indifference,  deadness  of  heart-feeling,  aiid  mere 
intellectual  theory  as  the  other.  It  assures  p  that  in  all  things 
we  shall  go  the  safest  in  the  middle  course.  -  '\'^''':":^''^'4'^'J*%,t'^ 
*"3i  The  conservative  spirit  in  Christianity  preserves  to  the 
world  what  is   good  in  governments,  learning,  the  arts  and 

sciences,  and  literature. .  ,_,:,.  ....     ,.,..<,^-,,,,,^,^^^^^^^^  .- 

If,  as  men  hope,  the  democratic  form  of  government  is  yet  to 
prevail  universally,  to  the  church  will  belong  the  glory.  The 
earliest  real  democratic  government  was  the  church  govern- 
ment of  the  primitive  Christians.  With  the  people  of  God,  true 
republicanism  first  had  birth.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  in  all 
ages  has  thrown  its  conservative  arms  tenderly,  yet  protecting- 
ly,  over  human  liberty.  Virtually  the  people  never  had  any 
real  political  freedom  where  the  religion  of  Christ  did  not  pre- 
vail. When  in  the  Mayflower  the  principles  of  the  gospel 
crossed  the  ocean  and  came  to  the  wilds  of  America,  where 
they  could  be  free  from  kingly  rule,  those  sturdy  pilgrims, 
as  soon  as  the  prejudices  of  despotism  had  been  worn  from 
their  own  minds,  established  freedom  in  church,  in  state  and 
thought.  Human  liberty  results  as  a  necessity  from  our  relig- 
ion. For  it  teaches  that  the  worth  of  an  individual  soul  is 
more  than  the  whole  world.  Therefore  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sins  to  oppress  or  wrong  a  human  being.  And  thus  Christian- 
ity preserves  his  inalienable  rights  to  each  one. 

Christianity  also  throws  its  protecting  conservatism  over  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  These  flourish  only  under  the  genial  in- 
fluences of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  In  all  the  wars  of  intelligent 
professing  Christians,  the  treasures  of  learning  have  been  sa- 
credly preserved.  It  was  Mahometanism,  not  Christianity,  that, 
standing  before  the  Alexandrian  Library,  said,  "If  these  Gre- 
cian books  agree  with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless,  if  not,  they 
should  be  destroyed." 

The  religion  of  Christ  has  nc  Vandal  hand  to  lay  upon  the 
arts  and  sciences.  From  the  Old  Testament  we  learn  that  the 
patriarchs  were  conversant  with  astronomy.  The  art  of  writing 
very  probably  had  its  origin  with  the  Hebrews.  The  Jews  were 
a  musical  people.  The  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel  played  upon 
the  harp  and  other  instruments  of  music.     John  the  Revelator 
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represents  the  saints  in  glory  as  playing  upon  golden  harps. 
To  Christianity  is  due  the  preservation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
In  all  the  Eastern  countries  where  they  had  their  birth,  except 
where  the  gospel  has  shed  its  benign  influences,  it  may  be  said 
of  them  that  th^y  have— 

**  Grone  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were  : 

■.■"'*'."''''•';•     .        .    '     .'  ^     .  ^  .      '  .  '      ',  ■     , 
A  school-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour." 

Christianity  also  has  been  the  patron  of  literature.  The  old- 
est poetry  in  the  world  is  the  tragedy  of  Job.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  classical  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome  to-day  would  have  been  with  that  of  Egypt  and  Babylon. 
Paul  himself,  in  his  celebrated  sermon  on  Mars-hill,  when  he  de- 
clared the  unknown  God  to  the  Athenians,  by  his  skilful  quota- 
tion of  heathen  poetry  shows  his  familiarity  with  Greek  litera- 
ture, and  also  the  importance  to  the  Christian  teacher  at  times 
of  being  acquainted  with  books.  Now,  in  view  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, let  no  one  be  afraid  of  injury  from  literary  excel- 
lence. The  refined  and  intelligent  age  in  which  we  live  demands 
more  care  in  this  respect  than  heretofore.  Especially  in  our 
own  country  the  mass  of  the  people  are  more  cultivated  than  in 
any  former  age.  It  may  be  said  of  almost  any  New  England 
congregation  of  worshippers  on  the  Sabbath,  that  it  is  an  audi- 
ence of  scholars. 

During  the  few  years  past,  the  Lyceum  has  sprung  into  being 
among  us.  The  most  eloquent,  educated  and  talented  men  we 
have,  have  been  called  into  all  parts  of  the  country  to  deliver 
lectures  to  popular  assemblies.  The  influence  on  the  public 
taste  has  been  tremendous.  It  has  changed  almost  entirely  the 
style  of  preaching.  The  people  have  demanded,  and  the  most 
successful  ministers,  to  a  great  extent,  have  complied  with,  the 
request,  that  sermons  should  be  more  simple,  more  practical, 
better  illustrated  with  the  familiar  every-day  occurrences; 
more  polished,  and  delivered  in  more  natural,  lifelike  tones  of 
voice.  The  outcry  against  the  prevailing  innovation  has  been 
loud  and  earnest.  It  has  been  said  that  preaching  is  all  for 
rhetorical  efl*ect,  that  the  Bible  is  not  preached,   that  sermona 
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are  bitt  iitctiary  cssa3rs,  ana  tnat  tfie  gospel  is  fiot  m  tneta,  ftna 
they  are  doing  no  good.  But  the  unprecedented  great  revival 
in  religion  the  past  year  has  forever,  it  is  hoped,  put  to  silence 
all  these  dismal  croakers.  For  the  religious  interest  has  not 
only  been  wonderfully  extensive,  but  it  has  been  free  from  all 
the  objectionable  features  of  animal  excitement  that  have  often 
attended  previous  revivals  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  work 
has  been  calm,  deep,  clear,  and  rational;  and  just" such  a  work 
as  we  might  expect  from  the  kind  of  preaching  instrumental  in 
carrying  it  forward.  We  need  not  look  for  reaction,  for  great 
backslidings,  after  such  a  healthy  interest.  Be  not,  therefore, 
afraid  of  literature  in  the  most  sacred  of  all  causes.  As  the 
reception  of  the  person  in  society  is  much  dependent  upon  the 
dress  he  wears,  and  the  refinement  of  his  manners,  so  is  the  re- 
ception of  Divine  truth  in  the  human  heart  much  dependent  up- 
on the  drapery  with  which  she  is  adorned.  We  all  know  how 
the  same  ideas  delivered  by  different  speakers  affect  us  differ- 
on^,  simply  from  their  difference  in  the  choice  of  words,  ar- 
rangement of  sentences  and  style  of  speaking.  Of  course  when 
religious  teachers  have  no  higher  interest  in  their  calling  than 
the  Lyceum  lecturer,  when  they  labor  solely  for  rhetorical  ef- 
fect, and  just  to  entertain,  when  all  their  energies  are  put  forth 
to  preach  every  Sunday  what  the  gratified  intellect  will  delight 
to  eulogize  as  great  sermons,  they  are  ruining  their  hearers  and 
destroying  themselves  both  soul  and  body.  They  are  taking 
upon  their  shoulders  a  burden  which  no  human  being  can  possi- 
bly bear,  and  which  no  people  have  a  right  to  demand. 

But  as  Christianity  in  all  ages  has  been  the  patron  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  foster-mother  of  literature,  we  may  be  assur- 
ed that  not  only  is  he  the  most  successful  who  can  deliver  elo- 
quently the  most  polished  and  finished  discourse,  but,  other 
things  being  equal,  when  these  gifts  are  the  result  of  his  labor, 
he  is  also  the  most  pleasing  to  God. 

Such  ia  the  conservative  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion  ,•  and 
by  this  conservatism  it  meets  that  great  want  in  the  human 
heart  for  the  permanency  of  all  that  is  good. 

II.  But  Christianity  is  not  only  conservative  in  its  spirit,  it 
is  progressive  also. 
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;;  Progression  is  a  law  of  the  human  mind ;  and  nothing  can 
satisfy  man  that  does  not  feed  his  desire  for  advancement. 
The  Christian  religion  leads  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  free- 
dom, learning,  and,  in  short,  everything  good.  * 

1.  Its  progressive  spirit  is  seen  in  the  spiritual  advancement 
of  the  church.  We  know  we-often  hear  men  sighing  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  weeping  for  the  return  of  the  puri- 
ty of  the  primitive  Christians.  But  we  confess  we  never  could 
see  the  subject  in  their  light.  It  always  seemed  to  us  that  look- 
ing through  the  mists  of  ages,  by  a  kind  of  optical  illusion  of 
the  spiritual  eye,  they  see  the  form  of  giants  in  those  days. 
From  our  heart,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  church  never  was  so 
intelligent,  moral,  spiritually  pure  and  prosperous  as  at  the 
present.  If  we  go  back  to  Calvin,  we  shall  find  that  this  great 
man,  who  was  the  spiritual  leader  of  his  times,  persecuted  Ser- 
vetus  with  the  utmost  rigor  on  account  of  a  difference  in  ab- 
stract doctrinal  views,  and  finally  caused  him  to  be  burned  at 
the  stake.  If  we  go  back  to  Luther,  we  shall  ascertain  that 
this  eminent  apostle  of  the  Reformation  believed  in  consubstan- 
tiation,  a  doctrine  to  us  as  absurd  as  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma 
of  transubstantiation.  From  this  we  may  learn  the  light  of  the 
church,  as  from  the  fountain  we  can  judge  what  the  stream  will 
be.  If  we  go  back  to  Augustine,  or  farther  back  still  to  Atha- 
nasius,  we  shall  discover  the  church  sunk  in  the  greatest  errors, 
deciding  their  religious  dissensions  and  doctrinal  views  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Emperor's  sword.  If  we  go  back  to  Patmos  Isle, 
what  good  shall  we  hear  from  the  rapt  Eevelator's  lips  of  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  ?  Would  these  deplorers  over  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times  have  us  like  them  ?  Yet  we  will  not 
stop  here,  but  we  will  go  back  to  those  of  whom  John  speaks  as 
denying  that  even  Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  What  has 
even  modern  infidelity,  Parkerism  itself,  done  worse  than  this ! 
Ah  I  how  the  giants  of  those  days  dwindle  as  we  approach  them. 
But  let  us  go  back  a  little  farther,  to  those  Corinthian  brethren 
whom  Paul  tells  us  were  licentious,  and  made  even  the  Lord's 
Supper  an  occasion  for  drunkenness.  Surely  there  are  not 
worse  backsliders  now.  There  were  also  others  mentioned  by 
this  same  apostle  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
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Progression  is  a  law  of  the  human  mind ;  and  nothing  can 
satisfy  man  that  does  not  feed  his  desire  for  advancement. 
The  Christian  religion  leads  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  free- 
dom, learning,  and,  in  short,  everything  good.  '■-'''         ^    '■ 

1.  Its  progressive  spirit  is  seen  in  the  spiritual  advancement 
of  the  church.  We  know  we  often  hear  men  sighing  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  weeping  for  the  return  of  the  puri- 
ty of  the  primitive  Christians.  But  we  confess  we  never  could 
see  the  subject  in  their  light.  It  always  seemed  to  us  that  look- 
ing through  the  mists  of  ages,  by  a  kind  of  optical  illusion  of 
the  spiritual  eye,  they  see  the  form  of  giants  in  those  days. 
From  our  heart,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  church  never  was  so 
intelligent,  moral,  spiritually  pure  and  prosperous  as  at  the 
present.  If  we  go  back  to  Calvin,  we  shall  find  that  this  great 
man,  who  was  the  spiritual  leader  of  his  times,  persecuted  Ser- 
ve tus  with  the  utmost  rigor  on  account  of  a  difference  in  ab- 
stract doctrinal  views,  and  finally  caused  him  to  be  burned  at 
the  stake.  If  we  go  back  to  Luther,  we  shall  ascertain  that 
this  eminent  apostle  of  the  Reformation  believed  in  consubstan- 
tiation,  a  doctrine  to  us  as  absurd  as  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma 
of  transubstantiation.  From  this  we  may  learn  the  light  of  the 
church,  as  from  the  fountain  we  can  judge  what  the  stream  will 
be.  If  we  go  back  to  Augustine,  or  farther  back  still  to  Atha- 
nasius,  we  shall  discover  the  church  sunk  in  the  greatest  errors, 
deciding  their  religious  dissensions  and  doctrinal  views  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Emperor's  sword.  If  we  go  back  to  Patmos  Isle, 
what  good  shall  we  hear  from  the  rapt  Revelator's  lips  of  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  ?  Would  these  deplorers  over  the  de- 
generacy of  the  times  have  us  like  them  ?  Yet  we  will  not 
stop  here,  but  we  will  go  back  to  those  of  whom  John  speaks  as 
denying  that  even  Jesus  Christ  came  in  the  flesh.  What  has 
even  modern  infidelity,  Parkerism  itself,  done  worse  than  this ! 
Ah  !  how  the  giants  of  those  days  dwindle  as  we  approach  them. 
But  let  us  go  back  a  little  farther,  to  those  Corinthian  brethren 
whom  Paul  tells  us  were  licentious,  and  made  even  the  Lord's 
Supper  an  occasion  for  drunkenness.  Surely  there  are  not 
worse  backsliders  now.  There  were  also  others  mentioned  by 
this  same  apostle  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
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others  that  said  it  was  already  past.  Certainly  this  heresy  has 
grown  no  blacker  since.  Eut  let  us  go  back  to  that  little 
church  gathered  by  Jesus  himself,  composed  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles alone.  Thomas  lacked  faith.  Peter  denied  his  Lord;  and 
Judas,  traitor-like,  betrayed  him.  And,  sometimes,  inflamed  by 
worldly  ambition,  they  disputed  by  the  way  who  should  be  the 
greatest,  and  sit  on  his  right  han'd  and  on  his  left  in  the  king- 
dom of  his  power.  .,  ,     >.     ^    <  V; 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  apostles,  after  their  special 
inspiration,  in  all  ages  of  the  church  we  find  men  of  like  pas- 
sions with  ourselves,  in  whom  the  spiritual  Jife  was  often  very 
imperfectly  developed.  And  we  might  just  as  well  go  back  to 
the  emperor  Constantine  for  a  model  government,  as  to  Augus- 
tine for  a  model  church.  The  truth  is,  and  history  will  sustain 
me  in  the  assertion,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when,  in  the 
Christian  church,  there  was  so  much  charity,  zeal,  intelligence, 
deep  heart  piety,  consistency  of  action,  and  so  few  deserters 
and  hypocrites  as  at  the  present.  From  the  beginning  the 
church  has  been  on  a  steady  advancement. 

2.  But  another  proof  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  Christiani- 
ty, is  the  enlistment  of  the  young  into  its  services. 

It  is  to  the  young  we  must  look  for  progress.  The  old  are 
slow  to  leave  the  beaten  track  where  they  have  travelled  for 
years,  even  though  you  demonstrate  to  them  that  a  shorter  and 
better  road  could  be  struck  oat  by  which  they  would  save  time 
and  many  a  hard  hill  of  difficulty.  They  have  had  so  many  sad 
experiences,  disappointments  and  afflictions  by  changing,  that 
they  distrust  all  change.  They  feel,  like  the  mill-boy,  that  di- 
viding the  grist  on  the  back  of  the  horse  does  not  seem  as  well 
as  carrying  the  balancing  stone  in  one  end  of  the  bag  as  his 
father  and  grandfather  did.  Hence  inventions  and  improve- 
ments come  from  the  young.  The  greatest  Captains  of  the 
world  have  fought  all  their  important  battles  before  forty. 
With  a  very  few  exceptions  the  same  is  true  with  the  distin- 
guished men  in  letters.  As  a  general  rule,  if  a  man  has  ac- 
complished nothing  before  that  age,  you  need  not  expect  any- 
thing afterwards.  AVhen  Dr.  Hartley  discovered  and  advanced 
his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  bl(S(od;  it  is  said  that  not  a 
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physician  over  forty  embraced  his  views.  After  a  man  is  fifty 
he  is  generally  afraid  of  new  enterprizes.  Yotf  niay  advance 
argument.  He  shakes  his  head.  He  has  tried  that  twenty 
years  ago.  And  it  is  in  vain  that  you  urge  that  circumstances 
are  different,  it  is  time  and  breath  all  thrown  away.  For 
though  he  cannot  answer  you,  he  will  continue  to  oppose.     For 

*  "  He  that's  convinced  against  his  will, 

la  of  the  same  opinion  still."  , 

Young  men,  therefore,  must  not  blame  the  old,  or  expect  them 
to  engage  in  new  sahemes.  This  always  has  been  the  work  of 
the  young.  Who  commenced  the  present  great  missionary  en- 
terprise ?  The  old  grey  headed  saints  ripe  for  heaven  ?  Nay, 
verily.  A  few  young  men  while  pursuing  their  course  of  edu- 
cation conceived  the  mighty  idea  and  carried  it  into  effect. 
They  were  laughed  at  and  their  scheme  stigmatized  as  a  vision- 
ary dream  of  a  sentimental  school  girl.  But  they  cared  for 
none  of  these  things.  So  of  those  who  commence  the  great 
enterprise  of  a  religious  life,  nearly  all  of  them  are  in  their 
youth.  All  these  facts  teach  us  that  youth  is  the  season  for 
improvement.  Then,  or  never  is  the  general  rule.  Let  not 
therefore  the  old  restrain  the  young  overmuch.  It  is  well  to 
hold  back  properly.  Youth  is  impetuous  and  sometimes  vis- 
ionary. But  do  not  hold  too  hard  upon  the  bit.  The  plans  of 
men  as  old  as  Christ  was  at  his  crucifixion  are  sometimes  pass- 
ed by  with  a  sneer  as  though  a  man  at  that  tender  age  was  not 
yet  out  of  his  swaddling  clothes.  This  is  ungenerous.  Of 
course  there  is  a  proper  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  experience  of 
age.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  self-conceit  which  prompts 
the  over-confident  youth,  "  at  home  where  angels  bashful  look," 
before  the  first  down  appears  on  his  chin,  at  the  age  when  he 
ought  to  be  tied  to  his  mother's  apron  string,  to  set  himself  up 
as  a  master  in  Israel,  a  propounder  of  a  new  theory  in  religion 
and  a  despiser  of  his  father  and  all  before  him. 

But  after  all,  youth  is  the  time  of  labor.  The  young  heart  is 
full  of  zeal,  energy,  strength  and  daring.  It  needs  employment, 
and  will  have  it  in  good  or  evil.  It  may  be  guided,  but  not 
staypd.     Chain  it?      Never!    no,   never.      Christianity   meets 
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this  want.  Its  progressive  spirit  enlists  the  young.  The  great 
Founder  himself  was  but  about  thirty  years  of  age.  All  the 
apostles  were  probably  young  men.  The  Sabbath  school  opens 
its  arms  and  receives  little  children  as  did  Christ  of  old  and 
preoccupies  the  mind  with  religious  truth,  and  thus  trains  them 
up  to  usefulness.  To  no  class  does  the  Bible  so  often  and  ur- 
gently appeal  as  to  the  young.  None  but  young  men  enter  the 
ministry.  The  whole  spirit  of  Christianity  seems  especially 
adapted  to  the  young,  and  thus  meets  one  of  the  greatest  wants 
in  the  human  family;  for  if  you  take  care  of  the  children,  the 
men  and  women  will  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  in  this  en- 
listment of  the  young  that  we  see  the  progressive  spirit  of  our 
religion.  Were  its  spirit  simply  conservative,  this  provision  for 
the  wants  of  the  young  would  not  be  made. 

3.  But  it  also  manifests  its  progressive  spirit  by  its  reforma- 
tory movements. 

The  religion  of  Christ  is  aggressive  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term.  It  is  a  sword.  It  battles  most  fearfully.  And  defeated 
or  victorious,  for  the  time,  it  never  surrenders.  It  not  only 
fights  the  enemy  in  open  field  and  regular  pitched  battles,  but  it 
pursues  him  to  bis  strongholds  of  defence  and  lays  seige  at 
once^o  his  mightiest  fortresses.  It  battery  down  his  walls, 
and  thick  as  meteors,  sends  its  bombshells  of  destruction  into 
his  very  dwellings.  It  mines  his  cities,  and  when  he  is  saying, 
peace  and  safety,  it  touches  the  mine  with  a  spark  of  etherial 
fire,  and  the  whole  city  is- exploded  into  a  myriad  of  fragments. 
Christianity  is  reformatory.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  of  its  pro- 
fessors will  be  alike  so.  Some  are  intellectually  and  spiritual- 
ly taller  than  others.  The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  gild  first  the 
blue  peaks  of  the  highest  mountain;  and  then,  streaming  down 
its  side,  light  up  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  and  finally  chase 
away  the  shadows  of  night  from  its  very  base  and  bathe  the 
whole  valley  in  a  sea  of  glory.  So  it  is  with  moral  light.  It 
strikes  first  the  intellectually  and  spiritually  high.  The  hum- 
bler sons  of  men  are  still  in  the  dark,  and  the  course  of  their 
a'dvanced  brothers  they  cannot  comprehend ;  and  so  they  call 
them  hard  names,  and  if  possible  persecute  them  even  to  death. 
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Years  after,  when  the  same  light  reaches  them,  they  build  and 
garnish  their  sepulchres.  So  it  is,  and  so  will  it  be  with  many 
of  the  moral  and  religious  reformers  of  to-day.  They  are  here- 
tics, fanatics  and  fools  now.  By  and  by  many  of  them  will  be 
canonized  as  saints,  sages  and  benefactors,  while  the  children 
of  their  abusers  will  be  ashamed  of  their  fathers'  record  on 
the  pages  of  history  and  tradition. 

The  mighty  Canute  sat  by  the  seaside  with  the  high  officers 
of  his  court  and  army  around  him.  He  drew  a  line  upon  the 
beach,  and  said  to  the  coming  wave,  thus  far  and  no  farther. 
The  white  crested  billow,  tossing  its  foam  as  if  in  derision 
swept  proudly  over  the  monarch's  mark  and  obliterated  every 
trace  of  it  forever.  How  many  men  have  thus  set  bounds  to 
the  onward  march  of  truth  in  religion,  in  social  or  moral  re- 
form I  But  the  incoming  wave  of  spiritual  light  has  rushed  ir- 
resistibly over  all  their  puny  obstructions,  and  made  its  own 
mark  far  up  on  the  shore.  It  is  no  use  to  stand  against  truth. 
The  old  barriers  of  error  must  give  away.  Earnest  men,  tall 
in  intellect  and  piety,  who  have  received  the  light  sooner  than 
their  brethren,  have  labored  always  and  always  will  labor  to 
correct,  improve  and  advance  the  world.  Christianity  leads 
the  van  of  these  noble  hearts.  When  was  there  ever  a  reform- 
er like  Jesus  ?  And  following  down  the  stream  of  time,  we 
come  to  that  great  reformer,  Martin  Luther,  who  held  a  pen  in 
Germany  whose  point  wrote  in  Home  the  death-warrant  of  po- 
pery. In  later  times  the  Puritans  were  the  next  prominent  re- 
f(jl"mers.  At  present,  the  two  most  marked  evils  against  which 
reform  has  opened  its  battery,  are  slavery  and  intemperance. 
Let  the  church  of  Christ  not  forget  that  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity  always  has  been,  still  is,  and  always,  must  be,  re- 
formatory; and  let  her  lead  the  advance  gtiard  in  attacking 
these  more  than  giant  sins  against  God  and  humanity.  If  she 
does  not,  infidelity,  baptized  by  the  name  of  philanthropy,  will 
surely  drive  her  from  the  hearts  of  men.  And  if  she  does  not, 
the  spirit  of  the  Master  v/ill  leave  her.  But  she  will  lead.  She 
is  leading,  thus  proving  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  re- 
formatory, and  that  she  has  that  spirit.     From  these  considera- 
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tions  WG  see  that  there  is  a  progressive  spirit  in  the  religion  of 
Christ  which  satisfies  fully  all  the  desires  ia  the  human   heart 
far  upward  and  onward  advancement.  ,       ,, _  ,.  -^;.  ,i.^  ^^  i^!,^ 
,_,A  III.     Our  third  proof  that  Christianity  is  the  great  want  of 
the  world,  is  seen  in  its  completely  satisfying  the  craYings  of 

mans  spiritual  nature..    ••    ^'     ■  ,y^n ^  ■  :^':-^  ■■^.■:  ..^..^-^.m.^^^^ 

In  the  great  equation  of  life  there  is*  an  important  unHnown 
quantity  which  man  has  ever  been  seeking  to  find.  He  wants 
wisdom,  rest,  peaccr,  happiness.  How  shall  he  find  that  for  which 
his  heart  so  often  and  deeply  yearns?  It  is  a  great  problem  to 
be  wrought  out.  The  wise  men  of  the  world  have  worked  up- 
on it  long  and  earnestly,  but  none  of  them  by  their  wisdom 
have  been  able  to  solve  it.  Archimedes  could  move  the  earth, 
ha,d  he  only  a  place  outside  on  which  to  stand.  But  with  all 
his  mathematical  knowledge,  he  did  not  and  could  not  solve  the 
great  problem  of  life,  and  discover  to  man  that  unknown  quan- 
tity the  longings  of  his  heart  are  ever  seeking.  Socrates  could 
not  do  it,  though  he  approximated  nearer  than  others.  Sim- 
plify it  as  you  may,  transpose  from  one  side  to  the  other  as  of- 
ten as  you  please,  state  it  and  restate  it,  square  it,  cube  it,  or 
extract  its  root,  add  to  it,  or  subtract  from  it,  multiply  or  di- 
vide it,  it  is  a  hard  equation  to  solve.  Human  wisdom  worked 
upon  it  for  centuries  and  was  giving  it  up  in  despair  as  an  im- 
possibility, similar  to  the  perfect  quadrature  of  the  circle,  or 
the  extraction  of  a  surd  ropt,  when  Christ  Jesus  made  his  ad- 
vent and  disclosed  the  mystery,  Solved  the  problem.  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  drink  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,"  said  he, 
^^  shall  never  thirst,"  Glorious  words  I  That  insatiable  thirst 
of  man's  heart,:  that  neither  glory,  power,  wealth,  nor  pleasure 
could  satisfy,  is  quenched  at  last.  Christianity  is  this  living 
water  which  gives  satisfaction  to  all  of  man's  desires. 
1.  This  is  evident  first,  because  it  satisfies  the  intellect. 
Man  has  an  intellect  as  well  as  a  heart,  and  no  religion  can 
be  perfect  which  meets  not  the  wants  of  the  mind.  Love  with- 
out intelligence  may  charm  for  awhile,  but  the  mental  cravings 
will  soon  be  felt.  Here  has  been  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
many  religious  teachers.  Their  whole  effort  has  been  to  make 
men  feel  well,  as  though  religion  consisted  chiefly  or  entirely  in 
2^^      ■  • 
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emotional  excitement.  By  this  course  they  met  with  a  greater 
immediate  success.  Blinded  by  this  and  their  prejudices,  they 
went  on  to  their  ruin.  Possessing  fluency  of  speech,  a  pathetic 
voice  in  singing  and  speaking,  an  excitable  temperament  by 
which  they  could  easily  warm  up  their  feelings  even  to  tears, 
by  frequent  changes  from  church  to  church,  they  have  succeeded 
for  awhile  better  than  those  even  of  more  solid  endowments. 
They  appealed  right  to  the  passions  of  their  hearers.  With 
them  doing  religious  duty,  being  faithful  for  Christ,  simply 
meant  giying  an  exhortation  in  a  prayer  meeting.  Their  suc- 
cess was  short.  As  soon  as  the  novelty  of  their  exciting  ap- 
peals wore  oif,  their  power  was  gone.  Soured,  murmuring 
against  God  and  man,  they  have  retired  from  the  position  they 
might  have  occupied  had  they  been  wiser.  IIow  many  such  the 
church  has  lost !  But  the  people  were  not  to  blame.  Their 
intellects  craved  food,  and  these  teachers  could  not  give  it. 
From  them  let  others  take  warning  and  not  hasten  too  soon 
from  their  preparatory  studies.  Nothing  is  worse  in  our  view 
than  fluency  to  a  young  teacher  in  religion.  He  better  be 
obliged  to  dig,  dig,  dig  for  his  thoughts.  For  if  he  is  fluent  he 
will  depend  upon  it,  neglect  study,  and  soon  lose  his  usefulness. 
Now  there  is  feeling  in  religion ;  but  that  religion  is  worth  but 
little  which  consists  alone  in  a  happy  feeling — a  pleasing  emo- 
tion. All  men  have, minds;  and  some  have  more  mind  than 
heart,  and  you  can  only  reach  the  latter  through  the  former., 
Many  are  made  Christians  by  powerful  arguments  addressed  to 
the  intellect  alone,  who  would  become  so  in  no  other  way. 
Some  are  first  interested  in  religion  by  having  their  refined 
taste  gratified  by  the  finished  discourses  and  eloquence  of  the 
preacher.  Some  are  drawn  to  the  house  of  God,  where  they 
are  converted,  by  the  music  of  the  choir.  Some,  like  the  eccen- 
tric Eandolph  of  Roanoke,  are  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
God  only  by  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  his  works  as  seen  in 
nature.  Many  a  one  has  gone  to  heaven  on  a  star-ray,  or  rode 
up  to  that  blissful  world  in  a  chariot  of  moonbeams,  or  been 
wafted  there  on  an  evening  zephyr,  or  carried  there  on  the 
golden  tints  of  ^a  summer  sunset.  Over  some  minds  and  hearts 
natural  scfenery  Has  a  most  powerful  influence.     The  Rev.  John 
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Todd  relates,  tliat  when  a  boy  of  six  years  old  he  was  looking 
at  a  beautiful  sunset  when  his  mother,  who  was  pious,  but  un- 
happily insane,  came  out  wild  with  her  madness,  and  he  pointed 
to  the  setting  sun.  In  a  moment  she  was  calm.  She  took  my 
little  hands  in  hers,  he  goes  on  to  say,  and  said,  <<  The  g^^eat 
God  made  the  sun,  stars,  the  moon,  the  world  and  everything. 
He  it  was  that  made  my  little  boy  and  gave  him  an  immortal 
spirit.  Yonder  sun,  the  stars  and  world  and  green  grass  one 
day  will  be  burned  up.  But  the  spirit  of  my  little  boy  will  then 
be  alive,  for  he  shall  live  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  no 
more.  He  must  pray  to  the  great  God,  love  and  serve  him  for- 
ever."*    Her  madness  then  returned  and   she    hurried  away. 

The  power  of  that  sunset  over  the  disordered  mirid  of  this 
woman  illustrates  what  I  mean  by  going  to  heaven  on  star-rays 
or  golden  sunsets.  There  are  spiritually  insane  persons.  These 
scenes  in  nature  first  arrest  their  attention  to  the  great  t]:uths 
of  God's^xisteijce  and  their  own  immortality.  Perhaps  they 
could  have  been  reached  in  no  other  way  than  through  some 
faculty  of  the  intellect.  God  has  not  forgotten  this  class.  The 
religion  of  Christ  satisfies  this  craving  of  the  intellect  by  giv- 
ing it  the  Bible  to  study  and  pointing  it  to  the  natural  works  of 
the  Creator,  upon  which,  as  two  great  pillars,  it  may  erect  all 
systems  of  art,  science  and  literature.  ■  What  such  persons  can- 
not read  in  the  inspiration  of  holy  men  of  old,  they  may  read 
on  the  pages  of  God's  natural  Bible,  on  which  his  own  finger 
has  traced  his  laws,  the  history  of  creation  and  the  life  to  come 
in  the  hieroglyphics  of  fragrant  flowers,  noble  trees,  running 
streams,  ebbing  tides,  mountains  and  plains,  singing  birds  and 
distant  planets.  Thus  does  our  religibn  provide  for  all  the 
wants  of  man's  intellect.  —  •       ,..j   ,  y 

2.     Again.     It  also  meets  the  wants  of  the  physical  nature. 

It  restrains  man  from  those  fearful  excesses  in  sensual  indul- 
gence which  shatter  prematurely  the  house  God  has  given  him 
in  which  to  dwell  for  his  threescore  and  ten  years.  The  voy- 
age of  life  is  strewed  all  the  way  with  human  wrecks.  Ruined 
constitutions,  old  young  men,   stooping,  narrow-chested  con- 
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suraptives,  faded  dispeptics,  saffron-eyed,  bilious  sufferers,  scrof- 
ulous swine  gormandizers,  rheumatics  from  unnecessary  expo- 
sures, and  trembling  drunkards,  may  be  seen  all  around  us  thick 
as  leafless  trees  after  the  running  of  a  fire  through  the  forest. 
Christianity  forbids  all  the  excesses  that  produce  these  diseases, 
and  if  obeyed  in  time  would  cure  every  ill  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 
It  also  teaches  us  by  precept  and  example  the  duty  of  physical 
exercise— of  manual  labor.  In  the  beginning,  man's  body  was 
made  to  be  active.  Before  the  Fall,  God  commanded  him  to 
cultivate  the  garden  of  Eden.  Christ  labored  with  his  hands 
till  thirty  years  of  age.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  healthy  minister 
now.  There  must  be  something  wrong  in  their  mode  of  life. 
The  body  is  not  exercised  enough.  The  apostles  were  men  of 
manual  labor  and  probably  pursued  their  secular  callings  more 
or  less  through  life.  It  tells  us  we  are  God's  stewards,  and,  by 
a  proper  allotment  of  time  to  mind,  heart  and  body,  shows  us 
that  there  is  enough  to  be  done  to  keep  every  faculty  active, 
healthy  and  refreshed.  And  it  likewise  denounces  idleness  as  a 
sin  in  the  sight,  of  Heaven,  the  penalty  of  which  is  often  re- 
ceived as  physical  suffering  in  this  world.  The  best  read  phy- 
sician on  earth  could  not  prescribe  better  conditions  of  bodily 
health  and  real  enjoyment  than  has  the  Bible.  It  is  our  part  to 
read  and  obey. 

3.  But  once  more,  Christianity  meets  the  wants  of  man's  so- 
cial nature. 

Man  is  a  social  being.  Give  him  leisure,  give  him  luxury, 
give  him  wisdom  and  the  enjoyment  of  physical  health,  still 
there  will  be  ^  want,  a  void  not  filled.  He  is  alone.  He  pines 
for  human  converse  and  sympathy.  How  many  a  one  tenderly 
nurtured,  for  the  love  of  another,  and  that  other  an  untried 
lieart,  has  bidden  farewell  to  the  endeared  home  of  childhood, 
to  all  that  wealth  could  bestow  to  gratify  vanity,  indolence,  the 
appetites  and  the  mind,  and  willingly,  cheerfully,  nay,  eagerly 
and  joyfully  crossed  the  ocean  to  the  new  world,  or  sought  a 
home  in  a  comfortless  cottage  of  unhewn  logs  in  the  distant 
prairies  of  the  west.  Those  gloomy  ascetics,  the  sourness  of 
whose  spirit  within  is  but  too  plainly  depicted  upon  the  grim 
countenance  without,  and  who  freeze  every  social   circle   they 
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enter,  as  a  winter  night  coageals  to  icicles  the  dropping  water 
melted  by  the  midday  sun,  whatever  their  professions  of  piety, 
are  no  more  fit  for  the  society  of  heaven  than  they  are  for  that 
of  earth.  For,  one  chief  element  in  the  happiness  of  heaven 
will  be  social  enjoyment  with  the  angels  and  the  spirits  of  the 
just  mal3e  perfect.  I  often  think  of  the  little  boy  that  came  to 
his  mother  one  day,  and  asked  her  if  his  grandfather,  one  of 
tho^e  fearfully  dignified  guide-posts,  called  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel in  olden  time,  would  go  to  heaven.  Upon  hearing  her  re- 
ply, '^  Why  certainly,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  Well,  I  do  not  wish 
to  go  there  then  :  for  he  never  speaks  pleasantly  to  ife,  and  he 
is  always  scolding  me  when  I  am  near  him."  We  think  there 
are  others  also,  who  would  not  care  to  go  to  heaven  if  it  were 
to  be  made  up  with  these  crabbed-spirited,  disagreeable,  unso- 
cial beings,  who  go  through  the  world  with  starched  dignity  of 
manners,  frowning  upon  innocent  and  necessary  recreations,  and 
casting  shadows  of  coldness  into  every  family  or  social  gather- 
ing they  enter.  For  our  part,  we  love  proper  amusement,  a 
good,  hearty  laugh,  a  play  with  children,  and  social  enjoyment 
at  suitable  times  and  places.  And  this  is  human.  Nay,  it  is 
Christ-like.     The  mind  and  heart  as  made  by  God  crave  it.  - 

Now  there  is  a  social  element  in  the  Christian  religion.  No 
true  follower  of  Christ  can  be  a  misanthrope.  It  was  said  an- 
ciently of  his  disciples,  "  See  how  they  love  one  another."  No 
tenderer  scenes  of  human  friendship  are  recorded  than  are  re- 
lated as  existing  between  him  and  his  chosen  believers,  espec- 
ially that  one  who  leaned  on  his  bosom  at  the  last  Supper,  or 
between  him  and  his  mother,  or  the  family  of  Bethany.  .  No  as- 
ceticism, no  moroseness,  no  notions  of  false  dignity  kept  Jesus 
from  the  marriage  festivitj^,  from  eatingjand  drinking  and  ming- 
ling freely  with  all  classes  in  society. 

No  one,  however,  should  infer  from  this  that  the  Savior  was 
light  and  trifling  in  his  conversation,  or  gave  any  encouragement 
to  social  improprieties.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Bat  he  taught  by  precept  and  example,  that  we  should 
be  social,  familiar,  cheerful  and  happy.  Such  is  religion  to  the 
wants  of  society.  It  robs  us  of  nothing  really  good.  But  it 
enhances  all  our  social  enjoyments.     • 
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**  The  sorrows  of  the  mind       *  -       -         I      «: 

Be  banished  from  the  place;  *;       -      '  vr^ 

^,  ,  .    i    Religion  never  was  designed 

-  ,    To  make  our  pleasures  less/'       ,.    , 

4.  But  Christianity  in  satisfying  the  other  wants  of  man  does 
not  overlook  his  affections,  but  meets  all  the  wants  of  his 
heart.    .-   ;-  ,c;   r;.,-:-    v  ..j-,  „.-    ^     •       .   .-  - 

We  have  spoken  of  the  cravings  of  the  intellect,  have  shown 
that  a  system  of  religion  adapted  to  man  must  furnish  food  for 
these  cravings,  and  have  demonstrated  that  Christianity  does 
this  and,*therefore,  that  it  is  satisfactory  in  this  respect.  We 
would  now  s^eak  of  the  heart,  which  has  its  wants  no  less  than 
the  intellect.  Any  religion  that  should  neglect  the  heart  would 
be  most  wofully  defective  and  unsuited  to  man.  We  would 
give  but  little  for  that  religion  which  has  no  feeling  in  it.  Re- 
ligious teachers  often  forget  this  part  of  religion. 

Graduating  at  the  seminary,  with  little  or  no  experience  in 
the  actual  life  of  the  people,  with  their  tastes  formed  by  the  lec- 
tures and  intellectual  sermons  of  their  teachers — intellectual 
because  they  are  to  be  delivered  on  special  occasions,  or  to  an 
exclusively  scholarly  audience  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
term — they  enter  upon  their  pastoral  duties  by  preaching  long, 
prosy  disquisitions  upon  abstract  doctrines,  dry  enough  to 
scorch  and  wither  up,  root  and  branch,  the  mustard  tree  of  piety 
in  the  heart  of  a  saint.  They  fail  of  success  of  course.  Some 
small-minded,  uncultivated,  uncouth,  self-conceited  exhorter 
comes  along,  with  a  heart  beating  warm  with  religious  fervor  of 
feeling,  and  sweeps  the  whole  field  before  him.  The  pastor 
blames  the  people  for  running  after  such,  but  the  people  are 
not  to  blame.  He  has  something  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
heart,  something  which  intellectual  essays,  hWever  finished, 
cannot  give.  The  flock  kept  without  salt,  will  leave  their  own 
shepherd  for  a  stranger  when  he  offers  to  feed  them  upon  it. 
To  meet  the  great  want  of  the  world,  it  is  all-important  to  sat- 
isfy the  longings  of  the  heart.  Man's  affections  crave  a  God  to 
love.  He  must  have  one.  If  he  has  no  other  he  will  carve 
him  one  from  wood  or  stone,  or  scoop  him  one  up  from  the 
mud  which  the  next  shower  of  rain  will  wash   away,  or   deify  , 
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beasts  and  inanimate  things.  He  Las  peopled  with  his  gods  the 
mountains,  the  valleys,  the  woods,  streams  and  ocean,  and  the 
skies  above.  But  they  have  been  all  of  like  passions  with  him- 
self, and  unsatisfactory ;  for  the  true  God  was  not  there,  and, 
therefore,  man's  heart-yearnings  found  in  them  no  re^.  The 
heart  demands  a  fatherly  God  sympathizing  with  our  iSbors  and 
trials,  and  not  an  abstraction  of  the  int^ect,  or  of  superstif 
tious  fear.  The  great  heart-want  of  the  world  has  been  the 
true  God.  And  the  great  heart-search  of  the  world  has  been 
after  the  true  God.  ,  .  v> 

Sometimes  a  child  wanders  into  a  deep'  forest  and  loses  his 
way.  Completely  bewildered,  all  idea  of  the  direction  of  home 
is  gone.  The  neighbors  assemble  and  search  the  woods  night 
and  day.  At  length  some  of  the  party  hear  a  sound.  It  is  the 
cry  of  the  lost.  They  approach  with  all  speed  nearer  and 
nearer  that  cry,  till  from  a  hilltop  they  can  see  down  in  the  tree- 
covered  valley  below  the  little  one  running  from  place  to  place, 
and  with  tears  rolling  down  his  tender  cheeks,  calling  with  all 
the  power  of  his  weary  voice,  "  Father,  father,  father  1" 

Thus  has  it  been  with  man  in  this  world.  Lost  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  sin,  filled"  with  beasts  of  prey,  he  has  wildly  wandered 
from  one  object  to  another,  vainly  endeavoring  alone  to  find  his 
way  through  the  tangled  thickets  of  temptation,  anxiety  and  af- 
flictions ;  and  his  great  heart-cry  has  been  from  generation  to 
generation — Father,  Father,  my  God,  my  God  1  Christianity 
alone  satisfies  this  heart-want,  and  reveals  to  him  a  God,  more 
powerful  than  the  Fate  of  the  ancients,  and  possessing,  besides, 
all  the  good  attributes  of  their  fabled  deities  in  an  infinite  de- 
gree. It  takes  man  in  his  lost  condition  and  brings  him  home 
to  his  Father.  It  does  even  more  than  this.  It  tells  him  of  a 
mansion  up  yonder,  not  made  with  hands,  prepared  for  him.  Man 
has  no  home  on  earth.  The  clime  is  uncongenial  to  the  most 
of  men.  Constant  labors,  pains  of  body  and  rnind  and  heart, 
the  hard  hand  of  poverty  binds  on  a  large  portion  of  the  hu- 
man family.  Men  with  minds  almost  like  archangels  you  will 
find  like  the  dray  horse  harnessed  to  coarse  drudgery  which 
they  never  can  but  hate— rperfectly  loathe,  while  others,  their 
next  door  neighbors,  no  better  than  they,  are  surfeiting  in  lux- 
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ury.  What  a  world  is  this,  when  iviewed  by  itself  alone !  But 
when  taken  in  connection  with  that  higher  world  how  much 
brighter  it  appears  I  Well,  now,  the  religion  of  Christ  comes 
to  the  burdened  children  of  earth  and  shows  them  the  New 
Jerusal^,  and  the  dwellings  there  for  them,  if  faithful  here. 
And  so  tney  take  heart  and  plod  on  to  the  end  of  life,  ever  and 
anon,  as  some  chain  galls  a  little  harder,  with  tearful  eyes  look- 
ing up  and  wishing  they  might  be  at  home.  Thus  Christianity 
comforts  and  cheers  man  on  his  way  to  his  heavenly  mansion. 
It  may  not  do  this  always  with  a  rushing  sound,  an  ecstasy  of 
joy,  but  it  may  do  it  by  a  gradual,  every  day  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which,  gently  stealing  into  the  heart,  when  it  breathes 
among  its  chords,  as  the  fingers  of  the  zephyr  touch  the  strings 
of  the  -^olian  harp,  causes  to  vibrate  a  harmony  so  sweet  and 
so  much  in  unison  with  the  angel  music  above,  that  as  its  sacred 
cadences  die  away,  it  leaves  behind  it  a  calm  so  peaceful  in  the 
breast  that  every  troubled  feeling  is  hushed  and  the  whole  be- 
ing is  happy — bathed  in  its  holy  influences. 

The  little  daughter,  the  idol  of  the  whole  household,  is  toss- 
ing in  pain  on  her  bed.  A  burning  fever  is  raging  in  her  veins. 
Delirium  has  seized  her  mind.  Her  weeping  friends  stand 
around  her.  The  dreaded  moment  approaches.  The  mother 
in  an  agony  of  feeling  too  strong  to  Ijp  controlled  turns  away 
and  walks  to  the  window,  that  she  may  not  see  the  last,  sad 
struggle.  '^  Mother,  come  here,"  whispers  the  now  conscious 
child;  and  taking  the  hand  of  her  weeping  parent,  imprints  a 
kiss  upon  it,  and  looking  a  good  by,,  which  the  lips  strive  in 
vain  to  speak,  she  sinks  into  the  arms  of  death.  In  due  time 
they  prepare  her  for  burial.  Friends  gather  at  the  funeral. 
The  man  of  God  offers  the  consolations  of  religion.  And  the 
little  coffin  is  lowered  into  the  ground,  and  the  grave  is  filled. 
The  mother  all  the  while  has  hardly  been  conscious,  so  fearfully 
poignant  is  her  grief.  Every  time  she  thinks  of  her  buried 
child  she  bursts  forth  in  uncontrollable  sobs  and  weeping.  Whis- 
per to  her,  her  child  is  in  heaven.  She  says,  "  I  know  it ;  but 
that  does  no^make  the  loss  any  the  less."  And  all  you  can  say 
may  not  stop  a  single  tear  in  the  first  bitter  paroxysms  of  her 
sorrow.     But  the  religion  of  Christ  will  not  prove   a  failure 
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here  ;  it  is  sufi&cient.  It  will  yej^  peet  the  want  of  her  heart  and 
heal  its  wound.  Gradually  she  will  receive  its  consolations. 
Day  by  day,  as  months  and  years  glide  by,  the  thought  that  her 
little  one  is  better  off  will  steal  upon  her  and  soften  her  grief, 
till  by  and  by  as  she  thinks  of  meeting  her  own  angel  child 
above,  she  Will  feel  perfectly,  yes,  perfectly  resigned  to  her 
early  death.  It  is  even  so  that  the  religion  of  Christ  meets  as 
nothing  else  ever  did,  or  can,  every  want  of  the  heart  in  all  our 
labors,  anxieties,  disappointments  and  sufferings  the  entire  way 
along  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  giving  us  strength  when  needed 
and  peace  when  peace  is  required.  ^  *'•  '^  ^'^^  i«;6v*^i.a?«  .  ^^ 
IV.  We  will  consider  now  our  last  proof  that  Christianity  is 
the  great  want  of  mankind  :  It  promises  the  iinal  redemption  of 
this  world  from  the  reign  of  ev4l.  •  *      -. 

The  religion  of  Christ  might  be  all  that  wC'  have  shown,  and 
meet  all  the  wants  to  which  we  have  made  reference ;  and  yet  if 
the  world  must  continue  as  it  has  been,  the  great  battle  field  of 
good  and  evil,  in  which  evil  seems  the  oftenest  to  claim  the  vic- 
tory, we  might  well  say  that  mankind  need  something  else. 
Look  at  it  from  whatever  view  you  may,  this  world  presents  a 
sad  picture.  This  life  is  nothing  to  sport  with.  It  is  tragic. 
Like  the  contestants  in  the  Olympic  games  Ave  prepare  and 
strive  for  the  mastery,  as  for  life  itself.  At  the  end  disgrace 
or  honor  awaits  to  crown  us.  If  the  angels  are  permitted  to 
take  a  panoramic  view  of  this  world,  its  strifes,  its  strugglingg, 
its  labors,  pains,  anxieties,  oppressions  and  sorrows,  as  the  old 
earth  in  its  daily  revolution  rolls  up  country  after  country  from 
the  shades  of  night  to  the  light  of  heaven,  the  sight  must  be 
most  heart-rending  to  their  pure  minds.  Our  own  heart  sickens 
when  we  think  what  a  miserable  world  this  always  has  been  and 
now  is.  Its  catalogue  of  woes  is  endless.  It  is  full  of  sin, 
injustice  and  suffering.  Must  it  always  continue  so  ?  No, 
thank  God  !     Christianity  promises  its  redemption. 

1.  It  promises  it  redemption  from  all  these  evils  by  the  puri- 
fication of  the  heart  as  its  first  reformatory  labor. 

They  §ire  but  surface  theologians  who  represent  mankind  in 
a  healthy,  normal  state.      To  a  poetic   imagination  it  may  be 
so;  but  to  no  one  else.     The  world  is  sick  with  the. fearful  dis- 
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case  of  sin.  Her  wisest  and  best  men  of  alL^a^s  have  been 
conscious  of  her  deep  seated  malady,  and  laboreo^or  its  re- 
moval. But  the  evil  is  clironic;  and  for  centuries  their  pre- 
scriptions have  failed  to  cure  it. 

Quacks  also  gravely  have  shaken  their  empty  heads  as  they 
have  witnessed  the  old  world's  terrible  spasms  of  suffering  j 
and  gone  away  and  compounded  their  patent  nostrums  of  re- 
lief. At  one  time  her  ills  could  be  cured  by  the  sword.  Her 
blood  was  full  of  bad  humors.  She  needed  a  purgative  medi- 
cine to  cleanse  these  away.  And  so  they  made  up  pill  boxes  of 
the  implements  of  war  by  the  million.  They  fully  prescribed 
the  doses,  and  the  name  of  the  inventor  was  duly  signed  to 
prevent  counterfeits.  The  old  world  swallowed  the  pills.  They 
threw  her  into  convulsions  at.  first,  and  then  most  fearfully 
weakened  her,  both  physically  and  morally.  Some  of  the  in- 
ventors grew  rich  and  great^  built  palaces  and  received  king- 
doms and  crowns;  but  the  world  grew  only  the  worse  from 
their  treatment.  "And  well  she  might,*'  said  another  set  of 
quacks  who  then  came  in,  "  It  was  not  the  right  medicine.  The 
location  and  nature  of  the  disease  have  been  mistaken.  War 
elevates  the  ambitious  few  and  crushes  the  great  mass  to  per- 
petual slavery.  Theie  must  be  put  in  operation  .a  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  The  various  offices  must  be  so  arranged 
that  the  incumbents  will  Avatch  and  restrain  each  other ;  and 
when  all  are  in  their  place  and  nicely  adjusted,  the  machinery 
of  the  world  will  move  without  the  least  friction,  and  every- 
body will  be  obliged  to  do  right.  Similia  Similihus — Like  . 
cures  like."  And  so  they  administered  to  the  diseased  world 
little  vials  of  '•  Reorganized  Society  on  the  principle  of  a  Joint 
Stock  Community,"  and  then  as  many  powders  as  you  may  take 
on  the  point  of  a  pen-knife  of  ^^New  Systems  of  Government," 
and  after  that,  in  small  doses,  pills  of  "  Theatrical  Amuse- 
ments." Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  patient  was  in  no  wise  bene- 
fitted, but  rather  grew  worse.  "  Could  not  be  otherwise,  could 
not  be  otherwise,"  cry  out  another  school  of  empirics.  "  She 
can  be  cured  only  by  allopathy,  or  contraria  contraries.  The 
world  needs  law.  She  is  insane.  She  must  be  bound.  Your 
principle  of  treatment  is  wrong.      You   have  left  her  too  long 
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to  herself.  In  the  rage  of  her  delirium  she  tears  herself,  and 
yoii  ha^4e  been  sharpening  her  finger  nails  and  putting  pointed 
instruments  into  her  hands  that  the  pain  of  her  increased  inflic- 
tions might  cause  her  to  .desist.  Wrong,  wrong,  all  wrong. 
Bind  her  limbs  and  she  will  soon  recover."  And  so  under  the 
label  of  law,  they  applied  whole  boxes  of  "shoulder  braces," 
"  supporters,"  "strait-jackets,"  and  cords  of  various  sizes.  But 
the  world  writhed  terribly,  and  every  little  while  a' limb  would 
get  lot)se,  and  then  she  would  tear  herself  most  fearfully.  What 
shall  be  done  ?  "Done?  Why,  educate  her,"  exclaim  the 
whole  corps  of  worldly  wisemen.  "  Give  her  a  breathing  tube. 
Let  her  inhale  education.  Let  her  understand  the  physical  and 
moral  laws  of  her  system.  Let  her  mind  be  refined  by  the 
study  of  music,  painting,"  science  and  literature.  Do  you  not 
see  by  the  daily  papers  as  you  read  the  court-record  that  it  is 
the  uneducated  who  as  a  general  rifle  commit  all  the  crimes  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  those  who  are  sick  the  most  arc  the  un- 
educated? Look  into  the  damp  cellars  of  our  large  cities,  and 
you, find  only  the  ignorant  there.  None  but  the  ignorant  can 
be  kept  in  slavery.  Educate  the  southern  slaves  and  they 
would  be  free  in  six  months.  The  degraded  poor,  the  abandon- 
ed and  profligate  the  world  over  are  unlearned.  Education  is 
all  that  is  needed."  And  so  they  prescribe  for  the  patient 
great  bottles  full  of  spelling  books,  grammars,  arithmetics  and 
philosophies;  and  boxes  of  pianos,  and  cover  the  walls  of  her 
room  with  paintings,  and  read  to  her  beautiful  poetry  of,  flow- 
ers, running  brooks,  singing  birds,  and  the  far-ojff  stars.  There 
was  an  apparent  reviving  at  first,  but  the  relapse  was  immedi- 
ate. What  shall  be  tried  next  ?  Even  empiricism,  self-abash- 
ed, for  once,  is  silent.  Is  there  no  remedy?  "Is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no  physician  there  ?"  that  "  the 
health  of  the  daughter  of  my^people"  is  not  "recovered"? 
Yes,  there  is  a  Physician,  and  there  is  a  balm,  and  the  world 
shall  be  made  whole  of  its  disease.  That  Physician  is  Christ. 
That  balm  is  his  religion  applied  to  the  heart.  The  evil  is  in- 
terior. And  whilst  the  fever  of  sin  is  burning  and  raging  inward- 
ly, it  is  in  vain  to  make  outward  applications.  Cleanse  first  the., 
fountain,  and  then  the  stream  will  be  clear.    "  Ye  must  be  born 
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AGAIN,"  is  the  remedy  of  Christ.  And  when  this  remedy  is  ap- 
plied to  every  heart,  the  work  is  done :  the  world  is  redeemed. 
The  process  may  be  thought  slow,  but  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  it  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way.  Brother,  whoever 
thou  art,  suffering  from  sin,  go  wash  in  and  drink  of  that  spirit- 
ual stream  that  issues  from  the  Rock,  Christ  Jesus,  and  be  puri- 
fied from  that  deadly  malady. 

2.  This  leads  me  to  remark  that  Christianity  promises  to  re- 
deem the  world  only  by  individual  redemption.  • 

Very  many  persons  seem  to  have  ideas  exceedingly  indefinite 
in  regard  to  the  redemption  of  the  world.  They  have  a  kind 
of  belief  that  the  Bible  prophesies  of  a  Millennium  which  is  to 
be  ushered  in  miraculously  with  great  glory — a  whole  nation  in 
a  day  literally  turning  to  the  Lord.  The  mountains  are  to  be 
levelled,  the  valleys  filled  up,  the  crooked  ways  to  be  made 
straight  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  is  to  be 
an  even  temperature  of  weather  the  year  round.  Plenty  is  to 
crown  every  man's  board  without  labor.  Sickness  is  to  be  un- 
known. Every  one  is  to  do  just  right.  Christ  is  to  come 
through  the  clouds  in  great  splendor  and  glory,  and  sit  on  a  lit- 
eral throne ;  and  there  surrounded  by  the  high  officers  of  his 
church  he  is  to  reign  in  rojal  luxury  and  magnificence  like  an 
eastern  prince.  Now  if  there  is  to  be  a  Millennium,  or  rather  a 
reign  of  righteousness  on  earth,  in  which  we  firmly  believe,  it 
never  will  be  ushered  in  in  such  a  manner  as  this,  for  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  whole  history  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  Reign  of  Righteousness  will  have  a  gradual  inau- 
guration ;  for  this  is  the  way  in  which  God  always  works. 

No  man, -after  looking  out  upon  a  mid-winter  scene — the 
snow-covered  ground,  the  leafless  trees,  the  ice-bound  lakes  and 
rivers,  the  stars  twinkling  in  the  keen  air — and  retiring  to  his 
couch  of  rest,  has  ever  awakctl  in  the  morning,  and  found  the 
landscape  dressed  in  tall,  green  grass  and  fragrant  flowers,  the 
trees  clothed  in  verdure  and  adorned  with  blossoms,  the  birds 
singing  merrily,  and  in  the  atmosphere  the  warm  geniality  of 
summer.  And  yet  in  a  few  months  this  surprisingly  great 
change  is  effected  just  as  surely  and  just  as  thoroughly  as 
though  accomplished  suddenly  in  a  single   night.      This  illus- 
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trates  God's  method  of  working,  not  only  in  the  physical  but 
also  in  the  moral  world. 

And  this  Reign  of  Righteousness,  prefigured  in  the  Bible  by 
tlie  reclining  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb  together  beneath  the 
protection  of  the  same  tree,  Christianity  teaches  us  will  be  in- 
troduced gradually,  by  the  rational  manner  of  individual  refor- 
mation ;  for  it  assures  us  that  each  one,  God  assisting,  must 
work  out  his  own  salvation,  It  also  assures  us  that  if  mankind 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  would  they  be  per- 
suaded though  one  rose  from  the  dead — plainly  indicating  that 
God  will  use  no  other  means  than  now  in  operation  for  the  con- 
version of  the  world.  The  Reign  of  Righteousness  is  hasten- 
ing. Christianity  is  making  rapid  strides  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy.  And  it  is  all  being  done  by  an  individual- 
turning  to  the  Lord. 

3.  But  finally.  As  our  strongest  argument,  we  would  remark 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  promises  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  the  very  divinity  of  its  origin. 

Jesus  Christ  was  a  Divine  being.  Infidels,  philosophers  and 
modern  skeptics  may  call  him  whatsoever  they  please,  they  can- 
not tarnish  the  brightness  of  his  Divinity.  The  simple  fact 
alone  that  there  existed  such  a  being  in  that  age  of  the  world 
and  among  a  people  so  bigoted  as  the  Jews,  is  proof  enough  to 
us  of  his  superhumanity.  Account  for  the  fact,  how  a  Galileean 
peasant,  a  common  laboring  carpenter  in  the  obscure  mountain 
town  of  Bethlehem,  who  had  no  advantages  of  school,  who  had 
never  travelled  in  other  countries,  who  was  strictly  brought  up 
in  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  nation,  account  for  the  fact,  how 
such  a  one  could  have  been  so  wise  above  all  philosophers  of 
the  world,  so  liberal  and  charitable,  free  from  all  bigotry,  so 
loving  at  heart  and  unassuming,  so  above  all  temptation,  with 
such  a  power  to  perform  miracles,  and  could  have  lived,  taught, 
and  died  in  all  respects  as  Jesus  did  if  he  were  only  a  mere 
man.  To  believe  him  only  man  would  be  too  much  for  our  cre- 
dulity. Whence  came  his  wisdom  so  in  advance  of  the  sages 
of  th€  learned  Athens?  Of  old  men  who  had  devoted  their 
lives  to  philosophy  ?  Whence  came  his  religious  doctrines  so 
above  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  ?    ^Whence,  in 
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short,  came  his  whole  character,  so  in  advance  of  the  world  at 
his  age,  or  any  other  age  before,  or  since  his  advent  ?  What 
is  it,  that,  without  the  power  of  the  sword,  has  made  his  relig- 
ion the  faith  of  the  civilized  world? 

He  kindled  a  little  fire  in  the  moral  world  on  the  hills  of  Ju; 
dea,  and  the  Jews  labored,  might  and  main,  to  extinguish  it : 
but  Jordan  had  not  water  enough  to  quench  it.  The  pagans  at- 
tacked it  with  the  fury  of  demons ;  but  the  more  they  fought  it 
the  wider  it  spread.  The  Mahometans  raised  the  crescent 
against  it;  and  in  later  times  infidel  pbilosophcrs  have  studied 
profoundly  hard  to  prove  it  was  no  fire  at  all,  and  only  a  spec- 
tral delusion  of  the  superstitious  fancy ;  but  still  that  purifying 
flame  has  burnt  on,  till  at  the  present  it  illumines  the  civilized 
nations  of  mankind.  Now,  we  want  all  this  accounted  for,  if 
Jesus  was  not  Divine.  How  hashe  done  so  much  more  than 
everybody  else  ?  We  challenge  all  history,  written  and  tradition- 
al, to  produce,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  another  character  that 
can  be  compared,  at  all,  with  him. 

But  we  have  not  time  now  to  attempt  any  labored  proof  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity.  We  assume  it  as  granted.  If, 
then,  the  religion  of  Christ  is  Divine,  be  sure  it  will  yet  redeem 
the  world.  God  never  experiments.  He  sees  the  end  from 
the  beginning.  He  has  undertaken  the  redemption  of  the 
world  from  the  reign  of  evil,  and  he  will  yet  accomplish  it. 
Hold  on  to  that.  The  battle  may  be  long  and  fierce,  there  may 
be  signs  in  heaven  and  earth,  but  there  is  no  doubt  on  which  side 
.victory  will  ultimately  perch.  Sometimes  we  hear  people  talk 
as  though  they  feared  that  the  devil  would  finally  circumvent 
the  Almighty,  dethrone  him  and  take  the  sceptre  of  power  into 
his  own  hands.  They  seem  to  think  that  Satan  is  just  about 
an  equal  match  for  God,  or  rather,  a  little  too  much  for  him 
generally.     There  never  was  a  weaker,  or  greater  absurdity. 

Homer,  in  Pope's  free  translation,  represents  Jupiter  as  call- 
ing  a  celestial  council  and  saying  to  the  gods — '  ^.. 

<'  League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  powers  "above, 
Join  all,  and  try  the  omnipotence  of  Jove ; 
Let  down  our  golden,  everlasting  chain, 
Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heaven  and  earth  and  main  5 
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Strive,  all,  of  mortal,  or  immortal  birth,  •• 

To  drag  by  this  the  Thunderer  down  to  earth  ;  *  • 

,  Ye  strive  in  vain!  If  I  but  stretch  this  hand, 
I  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean  and  the  land  ; 
I  fix  the  chain  to  great  Olympus'  height, 
And  the  vast  world  hangs  trembling  in  my  eight ! 
For  such  I  reign,  unbounded  and  above ; 
And  such  are  men  and  gods  compared  to  Jove." 

Now,  are  the  attributes  of  the  great  Jehovah  less  than  those 
of  the  fabled  Jupiter  ?  Why,  were  this  whole  universe  filled  with 
Beelzebubs  a  thousand  times  more  wily  and  mighty  than  the 
arch  fiend  himself,  and  were  they  all  marshalled  in  war's  brist- 
ling array 'before  the  battlements  of  heaven,  the  Almighty,  by 
one  simple  volition,  could  blast  them  all  in  an  instant  into  the 
eternal  silence  of  annihilation.  There  need,  therefore,  be  no 
fear  but  that  God  can  redeem  the  world.  Christianity  assures 
us  that  he  has  promised  it  and  undertaken  it,  and  thus 
meets  this  great  want  of  mankind  for  the  world  to  be  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  evil. 

Such  is  the  Christian  religion  to  humanity.  It  satisfies  every 
want.  It  comes  to  us  with  an  infallible  remedy  for  all  our  woes. 
It  is  a  heavenly  atmoshere  for  the  spiritual  lungs.  The  world 
has  its  moral  swamps  emitting  forth  pestiferous  miasma.  It 
has  its  deep  caverns  of  ignorance  and  filthy  degradation,  abysses 
of  death,  where  the  poisonous  gas  of  moral  carbon  yearly  mur- 
ders its  victims,  soul  and  body,  by  thousands  and  thousands. 
But  the  genial  atmosphere  of  heaven  is  bathing  this  world  of 
corruption  with  its  purifying  influences.  Already  the  highlands 
are  salubrious  with  its  celestial  oxygen,  and  the  gentle  breezes 
from  their  sunny  tops  are  sweeping  along,  laden  with  Divine 
fragrance,  over  the  marshy  wastes  and  hidden  recesses  of  sin, 
which  shall  yet  be  cleansed,  so  as  to  become  homes  of  spiritu- 
al health. 

But  to  each  one  personally  its  promises  are  conditional.  We 
may  reject  it,  breathe  the  poison  of  evil,  and  live  in  misery,  and 
die  from  the  effects  of  our  ckoice.  Without  religion,  what  is 
man  ?  Whence  came  he  ?  For  what  is  he  here  ?  And  where  is 
he  going  ?  All  is  mysterious.  * 
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*'TI)is  should  have  been  a  noble  creature;  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  that  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements, 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled  ;  as  it  is, 
It  is  an  awful  chaos — light  and  darkness — 
And  mind  and  dust — and  passions  and  pure  thoughts, 
Mixed  and  contending  without  end  or  order." 

But  Christianity  enlists  man  in  tlie  great  work  of  redeeming 
liimsclf  and  tlie  world  from  sin,  harmonizes  his  discords,  soothes 
his  passions,  solves  to  him  the  enigma  of  the  present  life,  and 
sends  him  Zionward,  singing  as  he  journeys  on  over  his  daily 
labors  and  enjoyments,  and  in  happy  anticipations  of  future  glo- 
ries. May  it  not,  therefore,  be  said,  in  the  final  summing  up  of 
earthly  existence,  that  no  one  who  has  breathed  the  healthful 
air  of  Christianit}^,  who  has  read  the  sweet  words  of  life,  that, 
springing  from  the  great  heart  and  mind  of  the  Savior,  dropped 
lovingly  frpm  his  Divine  lips  upon  the  ears  of  his  first  disciples, 
and  who  has  felt  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  sadly 
forgotten  through  his  earth-life  that  "  Godliness  is  profitable  un- 
to all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come." 


*  • . 
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There  are  three  prevalent  tjicorics  respecting  the  Divine 
agency  in  material  and  psychological  operations.  1.  The  first 
is,  that  God  hdving  created  the  universe,  and  impressed  on  it 
certain  self-acting  forces,  leaves  it  to  tlie  influence  of  these  forces* 

*  The  present  relations  of  God  to  Nature  and  Grace,  and  the  relations 
of  Nature  and  Grace  to  each  other,  and  hence  the  subjects  of  conver- 
sion, Prayer  and  Providence  must  always  be  regarded  by  earnest 
minds,  as  of  the  first  importance.  This  article  and  two  others  in 
this  issiSe  on  these  topics,  present  ..an  earnest  discussion  of  them. 
While  we  commend  them  to  patient  study,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us 
to  say  that  they  are  presented  to  the  reader  on  the  responsibility  of 
their  respective  authors.^Eo.  Quar. 
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without  any  further  intervention  on  his  part.  2.  The  second 
theory  makes  Deity  the  motive-power  of  the  vast  machine,  but 
represents  him  as  operating  through  innumerable  series  of  sub- 
ordinate causes  and  by  invariable  laws.  3.  Finally,  God  is 
considered  the  immediate  agent  in  every  event.  Something 
like  a  combination  of  the  last  two,  is  doubtless  the  true  doctrine. 
It  is  not  important  to  determine  whether  God  acts  through  sec- 
ond causes  if  wo  acknowledge  that  the  power  is  his,  that  it  nev- 
er acts  unintelligentlyf  and  that  it  is  never  modified  by  accidents 
of  matter,  nor  unforeseen  fortuities  of  any  kind. 

The  Scriptures  uniformly  represent  God  as  performing  all 
the  operations  of  nature.  "  He  sendeth  rain  upon  the  just  and 
upon  the  unjust."  "He  giveth  snow  like  wool,  and  scattereth 
the  hoar  frost  like  ashes."  "  The  Lord  thundereth  in  the  heav- 
ens." "In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and 
the  breath  of  all  mankind."  "  The  very  hairs  of  your  head  are 
all  numbered."  "  Not  a  sparrow  falleth  on  the  ground  without 
your  Father."  All  the  promises  of  temporal  good,  and  threat- 
enings  of  temporal  evil,  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  Bible, 
necessarily  imply  that  all  the  elements  are  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Divine  hand,  and  that  there  is  no  law  but  that  of 
his  own  will  which  limits  him  in  the  disposal  of  them.  The 
facts  that  prayer  is  required,  and  that  prayer  is  answered,  im- 
ply the  same  thing.  On  any  other  theory  miracles  would  be 
impossible,  and  revelation  an  absurdity. 

There  is  a  mischievous  philosophy  widely  spread  abroad, 
which  has  a  show  of  plausibility,  and  which  is  therefore  the  more 
dangerous,  though  ,cxceedingly  superficial.  It  represents  all 
things  as  done  by  laio.  Nahu^e  is  defined  as  a  system  of  laws, 
uniform  in  their  action  and  unvarying  as  to  the  penalties  for 
their  violation;  when  these  laws  are  obeyed,  the  results  are  al- 
ways happy — when  disobeyed,  the  consequences  painful.  There 
is  something  of  truth  in  this,  and,  if  tlie  form  in  which  the  state- 
ment is  mado  did  not  imply  more  than  is  expressed,  it  might  be 
harmless.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  cvci^ytJiing  is  done  by 
law — miracles,  answers  to  prayer,  special  providences  and  all. 
But  if,  as-seems  to  be  the  fiict,  it  is  meant  that  law  does  any-,, 
thing,  and  that  God  does  nothing,  w^e  must  at  once  repudiate  it. 
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It  has  no  autbo^rity  in  any  system  of  religion,  nor  even  of  real 
philosophy.  Very  few  of  the  advocates  of  such  a  theory  can 
give  an  intelligent  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  natural 
law?  Many  persons,  from  the  fact  that  certain  operations  of  na- 
ture are  uniform,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  natural  law  is  a 
fo7'ce  which  produces  these  operations.  If  we  ask  why  the  stone 
falls  towards  the  earth,  we  are  told  "  it  is  caused  by  the  law  of 
gravity.'^  But  what  is  the  lav7  of  gravity?  ^^  Oh,  it's  the  ten- 
dencv  which  all  material  bodies  have  towards  the  centre." 
(A  young  skeptic  once  assured  us  it  was  a  force  aP  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  As  he  had  never  been  at  the  centre,  and  of  course, 
could  not  very  well  explain  the  nature  of  this  force,  we  suppose 
there  is  no  such  force  either  in  the  centre  or  in  the  theory.)  But 
what  gives  this  tendency  to  falling  bodies  ?  "  Why  it's  natural 
to  them — it's  their  law.^^  So  we  get  to  the  tiltima  thule  of 
their  philosophy,  and  find  ourselves  resting  in  the  sublime  con- 
clusion that  an  event  occurs  because  other  similar  events  occur 
in  the  same  way — that  stones  fall  because  they  have  got  into 
tho  habit  of  falling — or  because  they  do  fall ! 

Common  sense  and  common  usage  both  declare  law  to  be  a 
method,  not  a  porver.  It  is  a  rule  of  action  ;  a  principle  of  gov- 
ernment; an  adjustment  of  elements  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  A  law  never  executes  itself.  We  never  think  of  ap- 
pointing the  Revised  Statutes  to  keep  order  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  laws  are  necessary,  but  there  must  be  some  intel- 
ligent person  to  execute  them,  (the  intelligence  may  be  incon- 
siderable as  is  possible  in  politicians  appointed  to  office — still 
a  very  small  mind  is  vastly  better  than  none).  So  there  arc 
scientific  laws,  and  rules  of  art.  We  never  think  of  sendino; 
Bowditch's  (Navigator  in  command  of  a  ship  going  on  a  foreign 
voyage.  The  child  in  the  common  school  docs  not  expect  tliat 
the^'llulc  of  Tliree,"  or  tho  ^' Law  of  the  Cube,"  will  work  out 
his  problems  for  him,  however  much  lie  may  desire  it.  There  is 
a  rule  or  law  by  which  the  carpenter  frames  a  building;  but  it 
has  never  yet  been  known  to  make  a  house. 

Natural  lav;  is   Gods   method    of' working.       Part    of  this 
.  method  is  seen  by  us,  and  part — by   far  the  larger  part — is  un- 
seen.     The  part  we  can  sec  is  regular  in  its  operations  and  is 
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uniform ;  so  tliat  where  one  thing  occurs  we  may  judge  with  tol- 
erable accuracy  that  something  else  which  we  have  in  our  minds 
will  also  occur.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  well  settled  truth  that 
all  force  or  power  resides  in  mind  or  spirit,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  impress  self-acting,  forces  on  matter.  Whatever  of 
force  appears  to  be  in  material  things  must  come  from  immateri- 
al sources.  There  is  power  in  the  implements  of  manual  labor 
as  wielded  by  the  hands  of  a  workman.  But  the  chisel  and 
hamnier  and  spade  must  receive  their  power  from  man.  We 
never  think  of  sending  an  axe  into  the  woods  to  cut  down  trees  5 
nor  a  mere  saw  to  work  up  our  wood  pile.  So  if  God  leaves 
alone  the  winds  and  the  water,  or  the  steam,  electricity  and 
gravitation,  they  will  have  no  power  at  all  and  no  existence.  If 
he  cease  to  operate  in  the  universe,  all  motion  must  cease,  and 
all  laws  become  lifeless. 

It  is  said  by  some  whose  idea  of  God's  standard  of  small  and 
great  is  deduced  from  their  own,    that  it  detracts  from  the  maj- 
esty of  the  Creator  to  regard  him  as   acting  in  every  event  that 
occurs.      How  it  can  thus  affect  any  thoughtful   person  we  can- 
not very  welHinderstand.      To  us  it  connects  itself  naturally 
and  almost  necessarily  with  the  u})iquity,   the  omniscience  and 
the  infinite  benevolence  of  the  Divine  character — this  thought, 
that  in  all  the  multiform  operations  of  the   universe,  the  small 
and  the  great,  the  vast  and  the  delicate,    he  is  personally  pres- 
ent, shaping  every  event,  whatever  its  contingencies,  by  his  own 
wisdom  and  skill.     However  this  may  be,  we  are,  of  course,  cer- 
tain that  Deity  is  either  at  work    or  in  repose.     Now  which  of 
these  two  conceptions  of  God  13  the  nobler,  and  which  the  more 
belittling?    There  are  those,  to  be  sure,  whose  idea  of  dignity 
and  majesty  necessarily  includes  that  of  indolence  and  stupidity; 
but  certainly  their  opinion  ought  not  to  be  influential  with  prac- 
tical thinkers.     To  such,  it  may  seem  to  detract  from  the  digni- 
ty of  Deity  to  suppose  him  constantly  at  work.    But  we  find  for 
our  own  mind  a  nobler  idea  in  the  words  of  Christ,  ^' My  Father 
worketh  hiihej^to.''     If  God  is  at  work  anywhere  in  the  universe, 
he  is  either  at  work  on  what  has  alreadv  been  created,  or  he  is 
creating  anew.     The  former  supposition  accords  with  our  idea 
of  Providence.      But  on  the  latter  supposition,  we  cannot  con- 
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ceive  of  a  new  creation  anywhere  in  the  universe,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  this  will  be  a  new  force  affectino:  the  relations  of 
all  previous  creations,  thus  calling  for  the  attention  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  and  Power  everywhere  to  readjust  tlie  whole  system. 
An  increment  of  half  an  inch  in  the  diameter  of  the  earth  would 
cause  a  serious  disturbance  in  all  organic  and  inorganic  exist- 
ence— such  irregularity  and  disorder  as  could  not  be  remedied 
without  a  new  adjustment  of  all  the  properties  of  matter.  We 
might  reason  similarly  concerning  the  introduction  of  a  new 
planet  into  a  system,  or  a  new  system  into  the  universe.  If  God 
woi'ks  anywhere,  he  must  at  the  same  time  work  everywhere^ 
adjusting  previous  creations  to  the  new  one,  or  the  most  direful 
disorder  would  ensue. 

There  is  no  philosophy  that  can  account  for  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  matter  or  the  operation  of  natural  laws  aside  from 
the  agency  of  Deity.  Revelation  declares  that  ''  By  Him  all 
things  consist,"  and  that  "In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being."  There  is  a  futile  attempt  at  an  analogical  argu- 
ment running  somewhat  thus :  Man  can  construct  machines  so 
adjusted  as  to  work  without  his  presence  or  superintendence; 
why,  therefore,  may  not  the  universe  have  been  thus  construct- 
.ed  by  God?  The  analogy  fails  in  every  important  particular. 
Man  never  constructs  machinery  which  furnishes  its  own  motive- 
power  o*r  with  self-acting  forces.  He  only  adjusts  his  work  to 
forces  already  existing — forces  he  did  not  make  and  which  he 
cannot  destroy..  The  watch  is  made  to  operate  by  the  power 
in  the  maifispring" — but  the  artist  did  not  make  the  power. 
The  engine  is  moved  by  the  force  of  steam,  and  is  merely  fitted 
to  the  reception  and  application  of  that  force ;  but  the  latter  is 
not  the  result  of  the  manufacturer's  skilL  The  stately  ship  may 
move  upon  the  ocean  as  well  without  as  with  its  buijder;  but, 
without  the  powers  of  nature  (which  are  the  power  of  God)  in 
the  winds  and  the  waters,  all  the  skill  of  the  builder  would  be 
in  vain.  In  the  vast  and  complicated  machinery  of  the  universe 
there  could  be  no  adaptation  to  preexisting  forces.  The  build- 
er must  also  supply  the  motive  power.  When  the  long  en- 
deavor after  "  perpetual  motion"  proves  successful,  we  shall 
have  an  approximation  to  a  perfect  analogy — this  will  do  some- 
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thing  to  convince  us  that  the  universe  can  get  along  without 
God.      It   will   be   infidelity   going  by  machinery;  atheism  on 

wheels!  .,..,.„.,.■    .,.,.......: ,..,„.^.,.., -.„,-,..  . 

But  if  God  is  thus  present  in  every  event,  always  doing  first 
what  needs  to  be^done,  what  need  of  any  uniform  system  of  nat- 
ural law  ?  Is  such  a  system  necessary  to  such  a  God  ?  We  have 
no  doubt  that  God  could  work  just  as  well  by  some  other  sys- 
tem (so  far  as  power  is  concerned),  as  by  the  one  he  has  adopt- 
ed, or  perhaps  without  any  uniform  system  at  all.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  chief  design  in  choosing  the  plan  he 
has,  it  is  evidently  adapted  to  the  well-being  of  man,  and  thus 
becomes  in  our  estimation  one  of  the  strongest  indications  of 
the  infinite  goodness  of  the  Creator.  On  this  point  we  quote 
the  remarks  of  a  profound  and  eloquent  writer: 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  utility  of  this  method  of  action. 
It  is  the  regularity  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  leads  us  to  put  confi- 
dence in  them,  and  enables  us  to  use  them.  Without  such  order  and 
uniformity  man  would  have  no  motive  to  industry  or  incentive  to  activi- 
ty. Disposed  to  action,  he  would  ever  find  action  to  be  useless,  for  he 
could  not  find  out  the  tendency,  and  much  less  the  exact  effect  of  any 
step  which  he  might  take,  or  course  of  action  adopted.  Suppose  that  in- 
stead of  rising  regularly  at  a  known  time,  the  sun  were  to  appear  and 
disappear  like  a  meteor,  no  one  being  able  to  say  where,  when  or  how, 
all  human  exertion  would  cease  in  a  feeling  of  utter  hopelessness.  If,  in- 
stead of  returning  in  a  regular  manner,  the  seasons  were  to  follow  each 
other  capriciously,  so  that  spring  might  be  immediately  succeeded  by 
winter,  and  summer  preceded  by  autumn,  then  the  labor  of  the  husband- 
man would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  human  race  would  perish  from  the 
earth.  In  such  a  state  of  things  mankind  would  not  have  sufficient  mo- 
tive to  do  such  common  acts  as  to  partake  of  food,  for  they  could  not  an- 
ticipate that  food  might  support  them.  If  such  a  system,  or  rather  want  of 
system,  pervaded  the  world,  suspicion  and  alarm  would  reign  in  every 
breast,  man  would  sink  into  indolence  with  all  the  accompanying  evils  of 
reckless  audacity  and  vice  ;  *  fears  would  be  in  the  way;'  and  nian  would 
fear  the  approach  of  danger  from  every  quarter,  and  feel  himself  confused 
as  in  a  dream,  or  lost  in  darkness;  or  rather,  after  leading  a  brief  and' 
troubled  existence,  he  would  vanish  altogether  from  the  earth."* 

All  the  pleasure  we  are  constituted  to  receive  from  the  inves> 

*M'Cosh,  Divine  Government,  1st  Araer.  Ed.  p.  158. 
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science  is  now  beginning  to  grant  its  tardy  assent;^ '-^he  great 
professor  and  universal  student  of  nature,  of  whose  accession  to 
onr  ".thinking  and  laboring  constituency/'  our  country  has  a 
right  to  be  proud,  in  the  noble  work  *  he  has  just  given  to  iha 
world,  rejects,  most  indignantly,  "the  desolate  theory  which  re- 
fers us  to  the  laws  of  matter  as  accounting  for  all  the  wonders 
of  the  universe,  and  leaves  us  with  no  God  but  the  monotonous; 
unvarying  action  of  physical  forces,  binding  all  things  to  their 
inevitable  destiny." 

By  Scripture  example  we  are  authorized  to  speak  of  all  natu- 
ral events  as  done  hy  God.  He  carries  the  rapid  flame  of  the 
lightning,  and  utters  the  notes  of  its  thunder;  he  brings  from  its 
serial  heights  the  snow-flake  and  marks  out  its  path,  and  ap- 
points its  place  on  the  earth ;  he  leads  up  from  their  hot  beds 
the  streams  of  molten  rock,  and  sends  forth  the  fiery  flood  from 
the  volcano's  mouth.  His  hand  takes  the  sear  leaves  of  autumn 
from  their  branches  and  strews  them  on  the  ground ;  and  he 
lays  hold  of  the  huge  pillars  of  the  earth  so  that  they  tremble. 
The  Divine  energy  is  everywhere  at  work,  whether  in  fashion- 
ing the  beauteous  petal  of  the  tender  violet  and  the  sparkling 
dew-drop  on  it,  or  in  carrying  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds 
around  their  appointed  centre,  and  diffusing  through  his  universe 
the  mysterious  influence  by  which  he  governs  their  places,  and 
times,  and  seasons. 

We  had  intended  to  say  something  on  the  relations  sustained 
to  each  other  by  the  terms  general  pi^ovidence,  special  provi- 
dence, and  miracles.  But  we  will  only  remark  at  present,  that 
by  gene7:al  providence  we  mean  those  natural  operations  which 
we  see  to  be  regular  and  uniform;  to  most  minds  these  appear 
to  be  all  with  which  they  have  any  concern.  By  special provi- 
dence  we  understand  certain  events  which  are  brought  about  by 
Divine  Wisdom,  not  in  the  regular  operations  of  uniform  laws, 
and  yet  not  by  the  least  contravention  or  disturbance  of  them — 
for  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  individuals,  as  answers  to 
prayer,  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  or  for  the  shaping 
of  history.     There  is  ample  opportunity  for  God  to  work,  if  we 

*  Agazzis'  Contributions  to  Nat.  History  of  United  States. 
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may  be  allowed  the  expression,  between  the  general  and  uni- 
form laws.  A  miracle  is  a  suspension  of  ordinary  laws  by  the 
supervention  of  an  extraordinary  one.  It  is  a  kind  of  ^'Jiigher 
law"  which  necessarily  presents  itself  to  our  view  infrequently, 
on  occasions  when  God  would  reveal  and  prosecute  some  of  his 
sublime  purposes  of  good  toward  his  creatures.  Still  the  law 
•  of  Divine  Providence  is  one,"  and  therefore  always  works  har- 
moniously in  all  its  parts ;  only  the  operation  of  but  one  part  is 
recognized  by  us.  .      ;, 

We  have  thus  far  considered  tlie  operation  of  Providence  only 
in  the  material  world,  not  taking  human  agency  into  the  account 
at  all.  It  is  more  difficult  to  apprehend  the  agency  of  God  in 
this  relation  than  in  the  former.  These  two  facts  seem  to  stand 
out  prominently  everywhere  in  the  Bible,  viz.:  (1.)  That  there 
is  in  man  a  volition  perfectly  free  from  any  extraneous  coerciofi 
whatsover:  (2.)  That  God  is  present,  not  only  in  all  natural 
eventSj  but  also  in  all  human  actions.  The  freedom  of  man 
about  which  so  much  is  said,  consists  simply  in  liberty  of  choice. 
His  outward  conduct  is  by  no  means  free ;  he  is  not  free  in  his 
relations  to  his  fellow  men;  nor  as  to  his  body^norhis  intellect 
nor  his  sensibilities — nothing  but  his  will.  It  is  comparatively 
a  very  diminutive  sphere,  this  realm  of  his  temporary  absolute 
monarchy — but  quite  large  enough  so  that  within  it  his  whole 
moral  character  is  formed,  and  his  eternal  destiny  irrevocably 
settled.  Within  this  sphere  there  is  perfect  freedom,  but  the 
moment  the  volition  emerges  into  action,  that  moment  it  is  in 
God's  hands,  and  he  uses  it  in  working  out  his  own  purposes. 
It  is  thus  that  "  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes."  ^'  A  man's 
heart  deviseth  his  way,  but  God  directeth  his  steps."  History 
abounds  in  illustrations. of  this  principle.  We  select  two  or 
three  from  Scripture,  because  we  may  there  have  authority  for 
the  most  important  fact  (t)ivine  agency);  whereas  in  profane 
history  we  should  be  left  to  mere  conjecture.  In  that  intensely 
interesting  history  of  Joseph,  over  which  childhood  loves  so  well 
to  linger,  the  events  are  all  simple  and  natural— -there  is  no  vi- 
olation of  the  common  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  or  the  freedom 
of  human  volition;  there  is  not  a  miracle  in  the  whole  (except 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  dream).      Human  agency  in  all  its 
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work  upon  Mount  Zion  and  on  Jerusalem,  I  will  punish  the  fruit 
of  the  stout  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria  and  the  glory  of  his 
high  looks."  "  Shall  the  aSe  boast  itself  against  him  that  hew* 
eth  therewith?  Or  the  saw  magnify  itself  against  him  that 
sbaketh  it?  As  if  the  rod  should  shake  itself  against  them  that 
lift  it  up,  or  as  if  the  staff  should  lift  up  itself  as  if  it  were  no 
wood."  Thus  God  may  with  perfect  consistency  employ  a  man 
in  executing  judgment  on  a  nation,  and  yet  punish  him  for  sins 
committed  in  that  transaction. 

Take  another  familiar  example.  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  a 
pA'Oud  heart  and  selfish  ambition,  grasps  at  extended  empire. 
Impelled  by  the  lust  of  power,  he  makes  war  on  the  neighbor- 
ing nations ;  he  is  guilty  of  outrage  and  cruelty,  and  carries  for- 
ward his  wicked  projects  with  a  violent,  high  hand.  Just  at 
this  time  the  cnp  of  Judah's  iniquity  has  become  full;  the  day  of 
recompense,  long  foretold,  has  arrived.  The  wicked  ambition 
of  this  proud  monarch  renders  him  a  fit  instrument  for  this 
work,  and  thus  the  wrath  of  man  is  made  to  praise  God.  Noth- 
ing was  further  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  mind  than  the  intention 
of  doing  work  for  God.  But  the  thought  of  Jerusalem,  noted 
for  its  strength  and  its  opulence,  together  with  the  widely  ex- 
tended reputation  of  the  glory  and  riches  of  its  temple,  came 
into  his  mind.  How  that  thought  came  there,  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  we  see  no  impropriety  in  supposing  it  to  have  been  sug- 
gested directly  by  God— not  as  a  temptation  to  sin — God  nev- 
er tempts  any  man ;  the  king's  purposes  were  already  based  on 
sin,  and  established  in  iniquity.  Of  course,  then,  there  would 
be  here  no  infringement  in  the  least,  of  his  moral  freedom. 
Even  men  arc  continually  influencing  each  other's  intellectual 
states  and  each  other's  sensibilities,  without  at  all  becoming 
responsible  for  each  other's  volitions.  The  king's  wickedness 
was  already  determined — he  was  only  devising  a  plan  of  accom- 
plishment. God  had  the  means  to  modify  that  plan.  He  pro- 
posed to  strike  a  blow  for  self-aggrandizement ;  God  took  care 
that  the  blow  should  fall  in  a  particular  place,  and  produee  a 
particular  effect.  Tytler  tells  us  that  after  all  his  preparations 
for  invasion  were  completed,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  yet  de- 
cided whether  to  attack  Jerusalem  or  Tyre ;  and  that  he  order- 
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ed  lots  to  be  cast — the  lot  fell  against  Jerusalem.  We  do  not 
rely  upon  this  tradition.  We  jMin  conceive  of  a  score  of  ways 
in  whicli  the  Divine  power  could  work  among  and  modify  the 
plans  of  this  royal  filibuster  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
his  volitions  or  placing  before  him  any  motive  to  wrong  doing. 
A  thousand  apparent  accidents  occur  in  every  day's  experience 
of  every  man,  any  one  of  which  may  be  influential  of  changing 
the  tendency  of  any  enterprise,  or  even  of  the  character  of  life 
itself.  It  is  by  these  seeming  accidents  that  God  controls  the 
actions  of  even  bad  men.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  case  with 
Nebuchadnezzar.  At  all  events,  the  prophet  long  beforehand 
declared  that  God  would  bring  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jerusa- 
lem ]^  it  is  also  afl&rmed  afterwards  that  God  had  caused  all 
this  evil,t  and  that  he  had  hroughtX  the  king  of  Babylon  against 
the  nation  for  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  Yet  by  the  same 
authority  the  wickedness  of  the  king  in  this  very  transaction  is 
denounced,  and  he  and  his  people  are  threatened  with  condign 
punishment  for  these  iniquities — the  threatening  also  is  record- 
ed as  fulfilled.  It  was  thus,  too,  that  the  ignominious  death  of 
Christ  was  brought  about,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  most  un- 
holy volitions  on  the  part  of  wicked  men;  yet  it  was  what  God's 
"  hand  and  counBel  had  before  determined  to  be  done" — and  this 
without  diminishing  aught  of  their  sin. 

Virtually  God  says  to  men,  "  Choose  freely  for  yourselves 
good  or  evil.  I  will  put  no  restraint  upon  your  will.  But 
though  you  choose  evil,  yet  your  wickedness  must  flow  in  the 
channels  which  I  mark  out  for  it,  and  nowhere  else.  Tiie 
streams  flowing  from  your  hearts  may  be  filthy  and  turbid  with 
sin ;  but  they  shall  be  compelled  to  turn  the  wheels  of  human 
progress,  and  so  minister  in  all  their  results  to  my  glory."  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  God  makes  all  results  just  the  same 
as  though  man's  will  did  not  operate  at  all,  or  as  thougli  it 
operated  in  exact  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.  But  God 
takes  human  actions  and  so  changes  their  direction  that  the  re- 
sult is  frequently  a  wonder  to  the  human  agent  j  and  that  re- 
sult is,  upon  the  whole,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  good 
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think  otherwise,  even  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  sense  of 
security  which  comes  with  the  thought  that  God  takes  care  of 
us,  and  that  no  good  and  no  evil  can  ever  affect  us  but  such  as 
tends  to  our  personal  profit  and  to  God's  glory.  But  let  us  exam- 
ine this  a  little  more  closely.     A  man  decides  to  commit  a  mur- 
der.    At  the  moment  of  that  decision  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime, 
whether  he  evei' accomplishes  it  or  not;  his  guilt  is  just  as  great 
as  though  the   irrevocable   deed   had   been  done,  save  that  if 
there  be  much  time  or  many  steps  between  the    determination 
and  the  consummation,  there  will  be  repetition  of  the  volition, 
and  thus,  if  persisted  in,  his  crime  will   be   enhanced.     But  a 
thousand  things  may  intervene  between    the    decision  and  the 
act.     Probably  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the   murders 
devised  are  ever  committed.     Sometimes  the  terror  of  the  law 
may   occasion   an   abandonment  of  the  intention — sometimes 
conscience  is  aroused  to  unwonted  activity,  and  by  its  alarming 
clamors  deters  from  the  bloody  deed — sometimes  there  are  in- 
superable obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  murderer ;  his  vigtira  may 
be  on  the  guard  and  repel  the  attack ;  the  weapon,  by  some  ob- 
vious   or  unaccountable  influence,  may  be  turned  aside  or  ren- 
dered inefficient.     There  is  ample  room  for  God  to  work  without 
interrupting  natural   laws  or  interfering  with   the  freedom  of 
the  sinner.   No  outward  act  of  murder  takes  place  without  God's 
sufferance;  and  while  he  punishes  the  murderer  for  his  crime, 
he  makes  use  of  the  results  of  that  crime — that  is,  of  the  out- 
ward action — in  bringing  about  certain  purposes  of  his  own  to- 
wards the  unfortunate  victim,  or   towards  his   friends  or   the 
community;  or,it  may  be,  in  producing   results  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  from  all  of  these.     What  is  true  of  murder  m 
true  of  all  other  physical  and  temporal  results  of  man's  vvicked- 
ness.  .        ,  /      .  ._ 

The  consequences  of  human  misdoing  are  very  many  and 
very  sad.  A  superficial  and  semi-iafidel  philosopliy  clamors 
lustily  for  the  exclusion  of  providence  here,  at  least.  In  con- 
temptuous tones  it  tells  us  of  a'  young  lady  going  to  a  ball  in- 
appropriately and  unhealthily  clad.  "She  exercises  violently 
in  a  warm  room  and  impure  atmosphere ;  .and  as  she  retires  in 
afstate  of  physical  exhaustion,  very  naturally  takes  cold.     The 
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reaction  consequent  on  the  previous  excitement,  together  with 
the  physical  irregularity  thus  induced,  brings  on  a  fever,  which 
terminates  in  consumption  and  death.  The  minister  comes  to 
perform  the  last  offices  of  religion,  and  to  offer  consolation  to 
the  stricken  friends,  and  in  so  doing  talks  of  it  as  '  a  mysterious 
providence ;'  whereas  it  is  nothing  but  the  natural  and  necessary 
result  of  the  girl's  own  folly  and  imprudence."  But  we  ask,  is 
it  known  to  be  "  nothing  but  the  natural  and  necessary  result 
of  folly  and  imprudence ?"  These  exist,  we  freely  admit;  and 
we  do  not  deny  that  they  are  violations  of  natural  law,  and 
therefore  expose  the  subject  to  the  appropriate  penalty.  Still? 
as  all  natural  laws  are  uniform  in  their  operation  and  in  the 
penalties  of  their  volition,  we  are  compelled  to  ask  whether  all 
young  ladies  who  imprudently  attend  balls  catch  cold  ?  wheth- 
er all  such  colds  result  in  fever  ?  and  whether  all  fevers  result 
in  consumption  or  death?  If  it  could  be  shown  that  at  the 
same  ball  there  were  twenty  other  young  ladies  who  committed 
precisely  the  same  folly  and  imprudence,  and  the  same  violations 
of  physical  law,  so  far  as  they  or  anybody  else  could  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  yet,  that  in  their  cases  the  result  was  totally 
different,  it  would  then  appear  that  this  particular  instance,  in- 
stead of  being  a  "  natural  and  necessary  result,"  was  really  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  depended  upon  some  un- 
known and  incalculable  cause.  If  it  be  said  that  under  precise- 
ly the  same  conditions  precisely  the  same  effects  would  follow ; 
we  answer  this  is  just  what  can  never  be  known ;  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  two  persons  under  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions. It  is  a  point  that  human  pliilosophy  can  never  settle. 
*We  prefer,  at  any  rate,  to  adhere  to  the  old  Christian  phraseol- 
ogy, and  regard  all  such  events  as  "providential;"  believing 
that  while  every  transgression  meets  with  its  due  recompense 
of  reward,  they  are  severally  under  the  control  of  God,  and  the 
results  are  varied  so  as  precisely  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
affected  by  them.  Even  at  the  funeral  of  a  suicide  we  can  see 
no  inconsistency  in  maintaining  the  influence  of  providence. 
N«  man  becomes  a  suicide  without  some  previous  great  errors  or 
fearful  sins.  Nor  docs  he  become  so  all  at  once.  There  arc 
many  steps  to  be  taken,  and  each  of  these  may  be  modified  by 
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other  things.  Without  any  difficulty,  we  might  specify  a  hun 
dred  "causes"  for  the  particular  fact;  and  they  are  causes  so 
far  as  this — any  one  of  thiem  having  been  different,  the  result 
would  have  been  otherwise.  We  stood  the  other  day  beside  a 
cotton  loom.  The  shuttle  flew  back  and  forth  with  its  prover- 
bial swiftness ;  the  beam  and  reed  beat  in  the  filling ;  the  har- 
nesses moved  up  and  down,  brinojing  each  of  the  ten  thousand 
threads  to  its  proper  place  every  moment ;  the  web  was  drawn 
along  and  wound  up  as  fast  as  woven ;  and  every  part  of  the 
wondrous  machine  worked  harmoniously  as  if  instinct  with 
life  and  intelligence.  Suddenly  the  loom  stopped,  from  no  ap- 
parent cause.  "  Why  does  it  stop  ?"  we  asked.  "  Because  the 
thread  broke,"  said  the  attendant.  And  so  it  was.  For  the 
thread,  as  it  pays  out  from  the  shuttle,  is  carried  across  the 
'^  thread-fork,"  a  little  delicately  hung  lever  with  a  hasp  at  the 
opposite  extremity.  The  striking  of  this  thread  on  the  fork 
keeps  the  hasp  from  another  lever  which  connects  with  the 
■haft  of  one  of  the  wheels,  so  that  it  may  play  freely  back  and 
forth.  But  when  the  thread  breaks,the  hasp  holds  the  "  goose- 
neck" firmly;  this  causes  a  movement  against*  the  "shipping- 
iron;"  -this  strikes  against  the  "shipping-handle,"  and  causes  it 
to  fly  back;  this  turns  another  long,  crooked  lever;  this  is  fur- 
nished with  a  fork  at  the  end  and  causes  the  band  to  fly  off  the 
wheel ;  this  causes  the  wheel  to  stop ;  this  stops  the  shaft,  and 
prevents  the  action  of  the  lever  which,  acting  through  two  or 
three  crther  media  stops  the  shuttle,  and  the  whole  loom. 
Now  here  are  some  ten  "  causes"  of  the  stopping  of  the  loom 
— there  are  many  others  which  we  have  not  mentioned— each 
of  these  depends  on  several  others.  Yet  strictly  speaking, 
none  of  these  is  the  real  cause  of  the  stopping  of  the  loom. 
It  operates  because  ofa  certain  connection,  through  many  ele- 
ments of  machinery,  with  the  water  power,  and  it  stops  from 
the  very  properties  of  matter,  because  there  is  nothing  to  keep 
it  in  motion.  The  real  cause  is  not  a  matter  of  perception. 
Still  the  loom  always  stops  when  the  thread  breaks  or  runs  out. 
What  we  mean  to  illustrate  is  this  fact :  that  what  we  common- 
ly call  the  cause  of  an  event,  may  be  only  a  partial  cause — 
perhaps  only  an  occasion  ;  or  it  may  be,  only  one  of  innumerable 
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conditions  on  which  the  event  depends.  On  this  point  we  in- 
troduce some  instructive  remarks  from  Mr.  Mill.  "If  W'  sel- 
dom between  a  consequent  and  one  single  antecedent,  that  this 
invariable  sequence  exists.  It  is  usually  between  a  consequent 
and  the  sum  of  several  antecedents ;  the  concurrence  of  them 
^11  being  requisite  to  produce,  that  is  to  be  certain  of  being  fol- 
lowed by,  the  consequent.  In  such  cases  it  is  very  common  to 
single  out  only  one  of  the  antecedents  under  the  denomination 
of  Cause,  calling  the  others  merely  Conditions.  Thus  if  a  man 
eats  of  a  particular  dish  and  dies  in  consequence,  that  is,  would 
not  have  died  if  he  had  not  eaten  of  it,  people  would  be  apt  to 
say  that  eating  of  that  dish  was  the  cause  of  his. death.  There 
needs  not  however  be  any  invariable  connection  between  eating 
of  the  dish  and  death  ;  but  there  certainly  is,  among  the  circum- 
stances which  took  place,  some  combination  or  other  upon 
which  death  is  invariably  consequent;  as  for  instance  the  act  of 
eating  the  dish,  combined  with  a  particular  bodily  constitution, 
a  particular  state  of  present  health,  and  perhaps  even  a  certain 
state  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  whole  of  which  circumstances 
perhaps  constituted  in  tliis  particular  case  the  conditions  of  the 
phenomenon,  or  in  other  words,  the  set  of  antecedents  which 
determined  it,  and  but  for  which  it  would  not  have  happened. 
The  real  cause  is  the  whole  of  these  antecedents."*  What  is 
more  likely  than  that,  in  innumerable  instances,  many  of  these 
antecedents  are  entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  possible 
knowledge  ?  There  are  certain  events  to  be  sure,  the  relations 
of  which  to  other  events  we  are  so  well  acquainted  with,  that 
when  one  takes  place  we  are  certain  that  the  others  will  also 
occur.  But  in  this  respect  our  knowledge  is  Yery  limited.  We 
know  but  comparatively  few  of  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the 
phenomena  taking  place  around  us ;  very  many  of  those  which 
occur  in  every  hour's  experience  can  be  known  only  to  God.  To 
us  they  appear  like  accidents;  we  cannot  foresee  them  nor 
modify  our  action  by  them.  "  God  has  constituted  a  large  class 
of  events  as  contingent  in  view  of  man,  but  instead  of  being 
independent  of  God,  it  is  especially  by  these  that  he  fulfils  his 
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own  purposes  and  governs  the  world. "^  These  seeming  fortui- 
ties are  not  such  in  the  view  of  God— they  are  parts  of  laws 
which  we  know  nothing  about,  but  by  which  God  works  among 
and  modifies  the  operation  of  such  laws  as  we  do  understand. 
Nor  do  we  suppose  that  God  is  confined  to  any  set  of  condi- 
tions in  bringing  about  a  given  effect.  He  may  not  only  pre- 
vent an  effect  by  removing  some  of  the  unseen  conditions,  but 
when  some  of  the  conditions  are  removed  by  human  agency  he 
may  substitute  others.  Death  may  be  caused  by  a  knife,  or  a 
rope,  or  a  fever.  Often  when  some  calamity  seems  to  have 
been  averted,  a  slight  "accident"  lias  rolled  it  back  upon  its 
victim.  "  It  is  not  true  that  each  phenomenon  can  be  produced 
in  only  one  way.  There  are  often  several  independent  modes 
in  which  the  same  phenomenon  could  have  originated.  One 
fact  may  be  the  consequent  in  several  invariable  sequences;  it 
may  follow,  with  equal  uniformity,  any  one  of  several  antece- 
dents, or  collections  of  antecedents.  Many  causes  may  pro- 
duce motion ;  many  causes  may  produce  some  kinds  of  sensa- 
tion ;  many  causes  may  produce  death.  A  given  effect  may 
really  be  produced  by  a  certain  cause  and  yet  be  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  being  produced  without  it."t  It  is  through  such 
means  (among  others  probably)  that  God  has  the  control  of 
every  event  in  the  universe,  so. that  nothing  is  left  fo  be  deter- 
mined in  its  outvmrd  result  solely  by  any  will  of  man. 

Most  uncomfortable  and  dreary  must  be  the  reflection  of  a 
mother,  whose  infant,  loved  more  than  her  own  life,  lies  in  the 
next  room  shrouded  for  the  grave,  and  who  is  conscious  that 
she  has  done  all  she  knew  how  to  do  and  taken  all  possible  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  terrible  result;  if  she  must  regard  it  as 
the  effect  of  unbending  natural  laws,  among  which  no  modify- 
ing power  can  move,  and  which  no  direct  influence  of  a  loving 
God  can  control.  "  Truly  it  is  little  consolation  to  the  man 
disabled  for  life  by  an  accident  which  he  could  never  have  fore- 
seen nor  prevented,  to  tell  him,  in  answer  to  the  groans  which 
his  pain  is  wringing  from  him,  thathis  calamity  occurred  through 
a  very  beautiful  law ;  that  it  is  a  good  thing   that  stones   fall 

*  M'Cosh.     t  Mill's  LcgiG,  p.  250. 
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and  fire  burns,  and  thus  brought  down  that  building  in  the  ruins 
of  which  he  was  found.  The  widow's  tears  whicli  flow  as  she 
weeps  over  a  husband  whose  ship  has  perished  in  the  waters, 
will  not  be  dried  up  by  the  mere  observer  of  mechanical  laws 
coming  to  her  and  explaining  that  winds  blow  and  waves  rage, 
and  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  mankind  that  they  should. 
To  those  who  could  bring  no  other  consolation,  the  heart  would 
respond,  <  Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all,  ye  are  physicians  of 
no  value.'  "*  If  it  is  to  such  an  entertainment  that  the  teach- 
ers of  the  material  philosophy  invite  us,  we  choose  not  to  go. 
We  prefer  the  simple  faith  which  exclaims,  "  We  know  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 

To  us  it  seems  clear  that  there  are  innumerable  agencies  by 
which  God  works  in  conjunction  with  natural  causes  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  freedom  of  human  volitions,  yet  by  means  of 
which  he  modifies  every  incident  in  the  material  world,  and 
every  element  of  human  experience  to  meet  some  special  end 
in  their  relation  to  his  own  purposes.  The  arrangements  of 
the  Divine  Government  are  like  an  instrument  of  ten  thousand 
keys,  some  of  which  we  can  see,  and  of  a  few  of  which  we  un- 
derstand the  use — but  there  are  many  more  which  we  do  not 
understand,  or  have  never  seen.  Every  event  in  the  physical 
and  in  the  moral  world  is  a  note,  which,  with  others,  is  com- 
bined into  a  grand  symphony  of  wondrous  and  transcendent 
harmonies. 

By  such  means  as  we  have  described,  God  works  also  in  his- 
tory. Human  agency  has  had  full  play  on  this  broad  stage. 
Terrible  have  been  the  crimes  committed  and  the  evils  conse- 
quent. Yet  man  has  not  been  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  these, 
nor  have  the  consequences  of  his  conduct  been  controlled  by  the 
operation  of  mere  material  laws.  Amid  the  apparent  chaos  of 
events,  the  AJmighty  hand  has  ever  been  present  restraining, 
suggesting,  inspiring,  controlling,  fitting  each  event  to  its  place, 
vindicating  the  principles  of  his  government,  making  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  him,  and  shaping  the  materials  of  the  world's 
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story  into  a  grand  unity,  steadily  progressing  to  one  predeter- 
mined end.  God  has  been  actively  at  work,  using  great  men 
and  little  men  J  individuals  and  associations ;  single  nations  and 
confederacies;  wars,  revolutions  and  insurrections;  reforma- 
tions and  apostacies ;  assassinations,  massacres  and  conflagra- 
tions; despotism  and  slavery;  polytheism  and  atheism;  all  the 
efforts  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  grand  inventions  of  hu- 
man ingenuity;  every  scheme  of  desperate  wickedness,  and 
every  earnest  and  honest  effort  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the 
sublime  purposes  of  his  government;  all  the  acts  of  man  and 
all  the  disturbances  of  the  elements  have  been  assigned  their 
respective  places  in  the  great  drama,  and  made  to  contribute  to 
the  result.  What  to  the  disciple  of  the  material  philosophy  is 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most 
stupendous  movements  in  history  have  resulted  from  the  most 
apparently  trivial  accidents ;  while  to  the  believer  in  God's 
providence,  these  are  only  indications  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
Divine  operations. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  ;  that 
accidents  in  reality  never  occur;  that  God  is  actually  present 
in  ever]/  event  of  both  the  physical  and  the  moral  world ;  and 
that  in  all  the  calamities  of  life,  however  closely  connected  with 
human  misdoing,  as  well  as  in  all  life's  prosperities,  however  oc- 
casioned, it  is  right  to  acknowledge  God. 
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The  year  just  closed  will  be  memorable  on  many  accounts; 
but  the  religious  experiences  of  our  land  will  stamp  it  with  one 
of  its  most  peculiar  and  impressive  featuresi  It  is  quite  too 
early  even  now  to  attempt  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
Revival,  and  especially  too  early  to  estimate  its  influence  and 
value.  Indeed,  the  work  is  still  going  forward ;  new  facts  if 
not  new  features  are  being  constantly  developed ;  the  forces  it 
!]as  set  free,  or  consecrated,  or  made  practically  operative,  are 
not  yet  fully  organized  and  systematically  working.  Its  history 
will  be  much  more  easily  written  a  century  hence,  and  that  pe- 
riod will  be  soon  enough  to  estimate  its  real  influence  upon  our 
higher  life ;  still  it  may  be  already  ofi'ering  us  some  practical 
lessons  which  will  repay  our  study. 

Such  seasons  of  marked  and  general  religious  interest  are  no 
novelty  in  the  history  of  the  church ;  nor  do  they  .necessarily 
involve  any  unnatural  or  unhealthy  experience.  Every  great 
principle  and  good'cause  has  its  visible  triumphs  and  its  appar- 
ent disasters  and  perils.  The  jubilant  journey  of  Jesus  over 
the  palm-strewed  thoroughfare  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  passionate 
clamor  for  his  crucifixion,  only  illustrate  the  process  by  which 
all  high  enterprises  reach  their  goal.  We  may  wish  it  were 
otherwise ;  but  the  fact  remains.  We  may  glorify  regularity 
and  order,  and  prepare  a  programme  according  to  which  the 
gospel  is  to  go  steadily  on  to  royalty  in  the  world ;  but  convul- 
sions come  crowding  in  upon  experience,  and  the  world  goes 
onward  largely  by  revolutionary  steps.  Not  all  the  work,  by 
which  the  results  we  see  are  brought  to  pass,  is  performed  at 
the  marked  era;  the  forces  which  so  suddenly  and  wondrously 
come  out  into  view,  or  surprise  us  by  their  activity,  may  have 
been  long  accumulating  under  the  patient  labor  of  years.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  religious  influences  have  forsaken 
the  world  when  Pentecostal  seasons  ai'e  longed  and  waited  and 
prayed  for  apparently  in  vain.  The  services  in  the  "upper 
room"  at  Jerusalem  were  doing  the  needful  work  for  the  world 
not  less  really  than  Peter's  sermon  J  and  the   fervent  prayers 
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that  ascended  there  were  as  really  tokens  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence as  the  cloven  tongues  of  flame  that  descended  upon  the 
worshippers.  There  is  Divine  might  in  the  patient,  trustful 
toil  which  keeps  on  through  unilluminated  years,  as  w;ell  as  in 
the  flashes  of  glory  that  seem,  at  special  seasons,  to  accompany 
the  commonest  efforts  of  the  commonest  men.  The  revival  is 
often  but  the  sudden  and  glorious  blossoming  of  the  spiritual 
plant  which  wearisome  watching  and  care  have  brought  at 
length  to  beauty.  Such  seasons  of  revival  have  the  way  pre- 
pared for  them  by  many  a  John  the  Baptist,  whether  the  multi- 
tude recognize  or  misinterpret  their  mission.  If  our  spiritual 
discernment  were  keen  enough,  we  should  doubtless  see  no  un- 
usual marvels  in  these  seasons  of  refreshing,  but  only  the  order- 
ly developments  of  spiritual  law  and  life. 

Special  effort  at  special  seasons^  followed  by  equally  special 
results,  need  excite  no  surprise,  and  will  not  warrant  the  charge 
of  fickleness  upon  the  laborers.  Such  effort  is  proper  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  as  in  every  other.  There  is  more  working 
vigor  for  us  to  carry  into  every  sphere  at  some  times  than  at 
others.  The  soul  feels  impulsions  at  certain  periods  which  are 
not  felt  at  others.  Circumstances  combine  to  give  us  stimulus 
and  encouragement  to-day,  which  we  could  not  find  yesterday. 
Difficulties  disappear  at  length,  which  we  had  sought  vainly  to 
surmount.  Men's  hearts  arc  accessible  at  certain  periods,  which 
we  cannot  seem  to  approach  at  others.  It  is  natural  and  proper 
to  make  special  efforts  in  behalf  of  some  one  person  at  specific 
times.  A  favorable  opportunity,  a  strong  solicitude  springing 
up  in  the  heart,  a  manifest  frankness  and  moral  tenderness 
which  invite  our  attempt — these  things  will  induce  a  special  ef- 
fort at  a  special  time,  in  behalf  of  some  personal  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance, without  at  all  proving  that  we  are  fickle  or  impulsive. 
Others  may  join  us  in  that  special  effort, — drawn  and  impelled 
by  similar  influences.  We  may  feel  this  special  interest,  and 
make  this  special  effort  in  behalf  of  a  dozen  persons  at  the  same 
time — in  behalf  of  a  church,  a  community,  a  whole  people.  Others 
may  join  us — a  dozen  others,  a  score,  a  hundred,  a  whole  church, 
a  whole  Christian  community, — and  all  is  still  perfectly  natural 
and  proper.    Our  friend  may  yield  himself  to  God  and  become  a 
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Christian — others  may  yield,  a  dozen,  a  score,  a  hundred,  many 
hundreds.  This  state  of  things  may  operate  to  awaken  those 
to  new  interest  and  effort,  who  have  long  been  sluggish  in  the' 
church, — it  may  greatly  rejoice  and  encourage  and  increase  the 
faith  and  labor  of  God's  people  generally;  this  blessed  labor, 
and  these  blessed  fruits  may  serve  to  bind  the  laborers  together 
in  new  sympathy  and  affection  j — this  awakened  state  of  re- 
ligious feeling  may  arrest  general  attention  and  give  prominence 
to  religious  thought  in  the  general  mind,  and  many  who  were 
little  affected  before,  may  be  effectually  reached  and  brought  to 
submission  and  a  new  life.  All  this  is  perfectly  natural ;  all  this  ' 
may  take  place  in  the  most  healthy  and  wholesome  operation  of 
the  laws  of  mind,  and  in  the  most  normal  way  of  living.  And 
yet  this  is  a  Revival — it  is  a  simple  description  of  the  state  of 
things  pertaining  to  the  Revival  of  1858. 

There  may  be  excesses  in  such  seasons.  There  doubtless  are  ; 
they  are  sometimes  numerous  and  great;  though  with  differences 
of  intent,  they  are  often  exaggerated  by  outside  critics  and  ob- 
servers. But  excesses  are  no  rare  exceptions  in  human  life. 
Men  are  guilty  of  them  every  day.  They  are  not  wise  enough, 
or  lack  the  self-control,  to  avoid  them.  Whenever  they  QLCt  en- 
ergetically, they  act  more  or  less  injudiciously.  Is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  part  with  all  their  frailties  the  moment 
they  take  a  step  in  a  religious  direction?  Must  they  never  at- 
tempt any  thing  till  they  are  offered  a  guaranty  that 
they  shall  be  saved  from  offending  against  any  body's 
sense  of  propriety,  or  even  against  the  highest  prudence  ? 
Must  they  risk  nothing,  even  of  etiquette,  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  the  highest  interests  that  attach  to  human  existence  ? 
And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  an  excess  in  stu- 
pidity, in  carelessness,  in  self-justification,  in  postponement  of 
sacred  duties,  as  well  as  in  earnestness.  While  men  pursue, 
with  the  public  approval,  their  various  worldly  ends  with  an 
Olympian  racer's  impetuosity,  their  perpetual  and  noisy  demand 
for  prudence  and  moderation  in  all  moral  and  religious  matters 
savors  more  of  selfishness  than  of  saintship. 

In  such  seasons  of  revival,  judging  both  from  philosophy  and 
from  facts,  many  natures  are  stirred  by  religious  thought  and 
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influence  that  are  generally  stupid;  and  it  is  far  better  for  any 
man  to  look  the  grand  and  solemn  facts  of  life  in  the  face  for 
one  hour  even,  than  for  him  never  to  do  it  at  all.  The  vision  it 
self  may  soon  pass  away,  but  the  effects  of  it  will  linger  and  im- 
press. The  hearts  of  Christians  receive  a  quickening  that  is 
often  permanent — hearts  that  greatly  need  it  and  greatly  re- 
joice over  it.  And  many  are  really  won  to  Christ  who  seemed 
not  likely  to  be  won  by  the  ordinary  influences  which  act  upon 
them.  However  such  seasons  may  be  decried  by  consecrated 
or  unconsecrated  lips,  there  are  many  who  look  back  upon  them, 
through  the  whole  subsequent  life,  with  eyes  moist  through 
gratitude,  and  with  hearts  that  throb  with  the  hopes  whose 
birth-hour  they  are  contemplating.  A  real  revival  is  what  ev- 
ery true  prayer  is  reaching  after ; — no  man  can  intelligently  and 
sincerely  say,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  but  he  is  beckoning  a  migh- 
tier and  and  more  stirring  revival  than  was  inaugurated  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  or  denoted  by  the  throngs  that  crowded  the 
spacious  theatre  of  New  York,  a  few  months  since,  when  it  was 
thrown  open  for  midday  prayer. 

The  various  features  of  this  Revival  of  1858  deserve  to  be 
noted,  and  especially  those  features  which  make  it,  in  any  sense, 
a  peculiar  experience.  The  practical  lessons  they  suggest  may 
be  left  for  the  reader  to  draw  out. 

It  cannot  be  ascribed  to  skilful  planning,  and  the  shrewd  use 
of  ingenious  and  flexible  spiritual  machinery,  on  the  part  of  the 
religious  community.  Mere  human  appliances  were  hardly  seen. 
Christians  felt  that  they  were  only  called  on  to  cooperate  heart- 
ily and  faithfully  with  those  influences  which  all  were  feeling 
and  perceiving,  and  which  appeared  to  them  so  manifestly  of 
God.  Very  many  of  those  who  sympathized  with,  and  labored 
in  the  Revival,  were  those  who  have  been  suspicious  of  all  gen- 
eral and  strong  awakenings  that  had  passed  under  their  own 
notice,  and  'protested  against  what  they  called  revival  ma- 
chinery. And  not  a  few  of  those  who  had  been  inclined  to 
regard  almost  all  strong  religious  excitements  as  indications  of 
spiritual  progress  and  vigor,  had  learned  wisdom  by  what  they 
had  previously  seen  and  suffered,  and  now  could  only  give  their 
approval  to  those  forms  of  effort  which   were  at  once  rational 
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and  Christian.  Tn  fact,  there  seemed  ninch  less  of  the  human 
planning  than  of  the  Divine  quickening  in  all  this  wide-spread 
awakening.  The  ordinary  public  and  social  services  were  still 
kept  up,  and  alraost.no  others  adopted;  though  the  influences 
which  seemed  working  in  the  san&tuarj  and  prayer  circle  were 
such  as  to  make  them  seem  more  than  the  ordinary  places.  Re- 
ligious services  were  more  frequent  than  usual,  and  more  large- 
ly attended,  but  chiefly  because  the  throbbing  and  sympathetic 
hearts  of  the  people  plead  so  powerfully  for  the  solemn  convoca- 
tion— some  to  pour  out  the  yearning  or  the  joy  which  could  not 
be  kept  a  secret,  others  to.  find  some  effectual  guidance  and  im- 
pulse to  the  cross,  and  others  still  because  they  felt  a  strange 
awe  stealing  upon  and  through  them,  and  dared  not  wholly 
throw  off  the  pressing  hand  of  Heaven.  The  usual  themes 
were  discussed  in  the  pulpit,  with  perhaps  the  added  fervor 
and  faith  which  the  ministry  were  experiencing,  and  the  words 
thrilled  the  hearer's  spirits  through  and  through.  The  same 
hymns  were  sung,  and  by  the  same  voices  as  before,  but  they 
went  up  freighted  with  unspeakable  emotion.  Petitions,  many 
times  heard,  were  repeqj;ed,  and  many  hearts  found  the  way  to 
heaven  by  sending  their  desires  along  the  track  of  the  prayer. 
The  revival  came  and  moved  along  with  means  appointed  cen- 
turies ago  for  bringing  men  to  salvation.  } 
The  revival  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  wide-spread  and  se- 
vere commercial  disasters  that  fell  upon  the  country ;  and  men, 
never  accused  of  superstition  and  credulity,  saw  something  more 
than  a  chronological  connection  between  the  two.  Men  who 
pleaded  they  had  not  time  to  give  thought  to  the  question, 
'^  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul"  ?  were  forced  into  opportunities  now.  There 
were  no  shrewd  bargains  to  be  driven,  no  speculations  to  carry 
on,  no  stocks  to  gamble  in.  There  was  ample  time  to  think 
seriously,  and  serious  thought  was  earnestly  invited.  Rich 
men,  proud  in,  if  not  o/,  their  riches,  saw  their  property  melting 
away  under  successive  bankruptcies,  and  became  worse  than 
penniless.  No  capitalist  felt  sure  where  he  would  stand  to- 
morrow. Want  stared  multitudes  in  the  face  who  had  never 
dreamed   of  such   necessities.     The  foundations  on  which  so 
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influence  that  are  generally  stupid;  and  it  is  far  better  for  any 
man  to  look  the  grand  and  solemn  facts  of  life  in  the  face  for 
one  hour  even,  than  for  him  never  to  do  it  at  all.  The  vision  it 
self  may  soon  pass  away,  but  the  effects  of  it  will  linger  and  im- 
press. The  hearts  of  Christians  receive  a  quickening  that  is 
often  permanent — hearts  that  greatly  need  it  and  greatly  re- 
joice over  it.  And  many  are  really  won  to  Christ  who  seemed 
not  likely  to  be  won  by  the  ordinary  influences  which  act  upon 
them.  However  such  seasons  may  be  decried  by  consecrated 
or  imconsccrated  lips,  there  are  many  who  look  back  upon  them, 
through  the  whole  subsequent  life,  with  eyes  moist  through 
gratitude,  and  with  hearts  that  throb  with  the  hopes  whose 
birth-hour  they  are  contemplating.  A  real  revival  is  what  ev- 
ery true  prayer  is  reaching  after ; — no  man  can  intelligently  and 
sincerely  say,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  but  he  is  beckoning  amigh- 
tier  and  and  more  stirring  revival  than  was  inaugurated  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  or  denoted  by  the  throngs  that  crowded  the 
spacious  theatre  of  New  York,  a  few  months  since,  when  it  was 
thrown  open  for  midday  prayer. 

The  various  features  of  this  Revival  of  1858  deserve  to  be 
noted,  and  especially  those  features  which  make  it,  in  any  sense, 
a  peculiar  experience.  The  practical  lessons  they  suggest  may 
be  left  for  the  reader  to  draw  out.  ►  - 

It  cannot  be  ascribed  to  skilful  planning,  and  the  shrewd  use 
of  ingenious  and  flexible  spiritual  machinery,  on  the  part  of  the 
religious  community.  Mere  human  appliances  were  hardly  seen. 
Christians  felt  that  they  were  only  called  on  to  cooperate  heart- 
ily and  faithfully  with  those  influences  which  all  were  feeling 
and  perceiving,  and  which  appeared  to  them  so  manifestly  of 
God.  *  Very  many  of  those  who  sympathized  with,  and  labored 
in  the  Eevival,  were  those  who  have  been  suspicious  of  all  gen- 
eral and  strong  awakenings  that  had  passed  under  their  own 
notice,  and  'protested  against  what  they  called  revival  ma- 
chinery. And  not  a  few  of  those  who  had  been  inclined  to 
regard  almost  all  strong  religious  excitements  as  indications  of 
spiritual  progress  and  vigor,  had  learned  wisdom  by  what  they 
had  previously  seen  and  suffered,  and  now  could  only  give  their 
approval  to  those  forms  of  effort  which   were  at  once  rational 
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and  Christian.  Tn  fact,  there  seemed  much  less  of  the  human 
planning  than  of  the  Divine  quickening  in  all  this  wide-spread 
awakening.  The  ordinary  public  and  social  services  were  still 
kept  up,  and  alraost.no  others  adopted;  though  the  influences 
which  seemed  working  in  the  sanctuary  and  prayer  circle  were 
such  as  to  make  them  seem  more  than  the  ordinary  places.  Re- 
ligious services  were  more  frequent  than  usual,  and  more  large- 
ly attended,  but  chiefly  because  the  throbbing  and  sympathetic 
hearts  of  the  people  plead  so  powerfully  for  the  solemn  convoca- 
tion— some  to  pour  out  the  yearning  or  the  joy  which  could  not 
be  kept  a  secret,  others  to.find  some  effectual  guidance  and  im- 
pulse to  the  cross,  and  others  still  because  they  felt  a  strange 
awe  stealing  upon  and  through  them,  and  dared  not  wholly 
throw  off  the  pressing  hand  of  Heaven.  The  usual  themes 
were  discussed  in  the  pulpit,  with  perhaps  the  added  fervor 
and  faith  which  the  ministry  were  experiencing,  and  the  words 
thrilled  the  hearer's  spirits  through  and  through.  The  same 
hymns  were  sung,  and  by  the  same  voices  as  before,  but  they 
went  up  freighted  with  unspeakable  emotion.  Petitions,  many 
times  heard,  were  repe^ed,  and  many  hearts  found  the  way  to 
heaven  by  sending  their  desires  along  the  track  of  the  prayer. 
The  revival  came  and  moved  along  with  means  appointed  cen- 
turies ago  for  bringing  men  to  salvation.  r 
The  revival  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  wide-spread  and  se- 
vere commercial  disasters  that  fell  upon  the  country;  and  men, 
never  accused  of  superstition  and  credulity,  saw  something  more 
than  a  chronological  connection  between  the  two.  Men  who 
pleaded  they  had  not  time  to  give  thought  to  the  question, 
^'  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul"  ?  were  forced  into  opportunities  now.  There 
were  no  shrewd  bargains  to  be  driven,  no  speculations  to  carry 
on,  no  stocks  to  gamble  in.  There  was  ample  time  to  think 
seriously,  and  serious  thought  was  earnestly  invited.  Rich 
men,  proud  in,  if  not  of,  their  riches,  saw  their  property  melting 
away  under  successive  bankruptcies,  and  became  worse  than 
penniless.  No  capitalist  felt  sure  where  he  would  stand  to- 
morrow. Want  stared  multitudes  in  the  face  who  had  never 
dreamed   of  such   necessities.     The  foundations  on  which  so 
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many  had  built  their  highest  hopoS;  wore  seen  to  T>e  only  san-d. 
The  objects  of  such  earnest  and  general  pursuit  were  discover- 
ed to  be  phantoms.  Outward  good  fell  awaj  from  men,  and 
for  the  first  time  revealed  to  them  the  nak-edness  and  poverty  of 
the  spirit.  .      »     ,   ♦  >,  ... 

^  Besides,  these  disasters  vsrere  felt  to  be  a  lawful  and  just  ret-' 
ribution,  overtaking  the  reckless  and  defiant  worldliness  and 
sensuality  that  had  resolved  to  get  on  without  God,  and  practi- 
cally ignored  all  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  cautions  o£  in- 
spiration. Men  whispered  to  each  other  and  to  themselves  as 
they  surveyed  the  wrecks  that  covered  the  land,  saying,  "  There 
is  a  God,  after  all;  and  they  who  contemn  him  venture  a  terri- 
ble and  uneven  conflict.^"  The  reaction  partially  came.  Post- 
poned duties  came  crowding  up  and  demanded  recognition.  By- 
gone convictions,  cast  out  into  forgetfulness,  reappeared  and 
told  their  fearful  stories.  Bible  lessons,  learned  when  the  heart 
was  simple  and  the  spirit  tender,  but  long  ago  dismissed  as  im- 
practicable in  real  life,  flamed  out  into  clearness  and  read  like 
a  revelation.  The  long-abused  conscience  began  its  long  defer- 
red work  of  discipline.  The  openiag  future,  pushed  out  of 
sight  for  its  unwelcomeness,  stretched  across  every  path,  and 
met  every  earnest  look.  In  conscious  guilt,  in  shame,  in  fear, 
in  sorrow,  in  the  sense  of  weakness,  in  the  desire  for  a  nobler 
life — some  with  one  feeling  uppermost,  and  some  with  another, 
multitudes  began  in  earnest  to  inquire  after  and  enter  upon  the 
real  work  of  life.  Prosperity  had  taught  them  presumption  in- 
stead of  gratitude;  beneath  the  blows  of  adversity  they  learned 
their  weakness  and  cried  for  a  Helper.  0,  if  we  could  only 
learn  at  length  to  tremble  rather  than  bow  down  in  reverence 
at  the  presence  of  material  success  I 

The  simple,  earnest  effort  of  private  Christians  was  very 
prominently  brougl^t  out  in  and  by  the  Revival,  and  a  higher 
estimate  set  upon  it  than  has  been  the  case  at  any  previous  pe- 
riod in  our  history.  There  has  been  for  a  long  time  too  much 
relative  dependence  placed  on  the  ministry.  The  pulpit  has 
been  expected  and  required  to  do  almost  everything  in  the  way 
of  directly  promoting  religion.  Great  preachers  and  popular 
have  been  sought,  as  the  only  conditions  of  church  prosperity. 
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and  the  only  hope  of  rendering  religion  a  saving  power.  The 
laity  built  the  sanctuary,  filled  the  pews,  paid  the  bills,  and 
then  insisted  that,  if  godliness  did  not  increase,  it  was  no  fault 
of  theirs.  The  lecture  had  largely  taken  the  place  of  the 
prayer  meeting ;  and  only  the  ftierest  fraction  of  the  member- 
ship assumed  any  active  responsibility  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  social  meeting.  The  pressure  of  business  had  crowded  de- 
votion out  of  many  so-called  religious  families ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian merchant  who  openly  betrayed  an  interest  in  his  customers^ 
souls  as  well  as  in  their  securities,  was  a  rare  phenomenon — 
more  frequently  smiled  at  for  his  simplicity  than  copied  for  his 
faithfulness. 

The  Revival  brought  us  a  most  remarkable  and  grateful 
change  in  these  respects.  It  was  the  prayer  meeting  that  was 
demanded,  and  it  was  personal  effort  that  was  so  manifestly 
exalted  to  prominence  and  power.  And  the  prayer  meeting 
must  be  divested  of  stiffness  and  formality;  men  of  all  classes 
must  be  alike  welcome  and  at  home  there ;  the  unschooled 
daily  laborer,  speaking  out  of  his  full  heart,  or  sending  up  his 
heavily-freighted  prayer,  was  often  listened  to  by  the  mil- 
lionaire and  the  scholar,  with  more  interest  and  profit  than  the 
eminent  divine  or  the  scholarly  critic.  The  preaching  grew 
simple  and  practical,  both  through  impulse  and  demand ;  and 
men  and  women  who  had  scarcely  dreamed  that  they  were  call- 
ed to  anything  beyond  church  membership  and  a  routine  of  life 
that  occasioned  no  positive  reproach,  sat  down  and  pressed  the 
gospel  upon  their  acquaintances  with  a  power  that  surprised 
them.  Prayer  meetings  multiplied,  but  still  they  overflowed; 
and,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  summon  parties  by  special 
pains-taking,  to  see  the  time  fairly  occupied,  it  became  necessa- 
ry to  restrict  participants  to  a  single  exercise,  and  confine  them 
to  the  three  minutes'  rule ; — so  great  was  the  number  who 
longed  to  say  a  word  to  God  or  for  him.  Men  at  length  felt 
that  religion  was  a  personal  matter ;  and  that  Christian  duty 
had  prescriptions  as  sacred  for  pews  as  for  pulpits, — for  active 
life  on  week-days  as  for  sanctuaries  on  a  Sunday.  Heaven 
grant  that  this  lesson,  so  long  in  being  learned,  may  not  soon 
be  forgotten  I 
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i.wThere  was  comparatively  very  little  of  mere  animal  or 
nervous  or  sympathetic  excitement  attending  the  Eevival.  Men 
felt  much  and  deeply ;  but  the  emotion  was  born  of  intelligent 
and  deep-seated  and  rational  conviction.  The  most  crowded 
meetings  were  solemn  by  their  3eep  and  strange  stillness ;  the 
most  thorough  conviction  and  terrible  anxiety  showed  them- 
selves in  concentrated  meditation  and  half-suppressed  and  deep- 
drawn  sighs ;  while  the  joy  of  hope  and  forgiveness  told  of  its 
presence  by  tears,  which  made  the  eyes  they  moistened  more 
radiant  than  ever.  The  wrong  and  the  guilt  of  sin;  the  base- 
ness of  an  ungrateful  and  worldly  life;  the  soul's  one  great 
need;  that  God  should  grant  it  fellowship  with  him ;  the  obliga- 
tion to  devote  all  power,  resource,  attainment  and  influence  to 
his  glory  and  to  human  welfare ; — these  were  the  chief  elements 
of  that  penitence  which  so  many  were  exercising.  Men  sat 
down  deliberately,  with  Bible  in  hand,  to  learn  their  condition 
and  duty,  and  then  deliberately,  in  the  presence  of  their  friends, 
pledged  their  whole  selves  and  future  to  Qod ;  and  when  busi- 
ness interfered  with  the  execution  of  their  purpose,  they  shut 
up  their  counting-rooms,  and  went  to  the  closet  till  the  great 
transaction  was  completed. 

The  large  proportion  of  mature  minds  reached  and  won  to 
Christ  in  connection  with  this  Revival,  is  another  feature  pecul- 
iar enough  to  be  noted.  Heretofore,  at  least  for  some  years 
past,  conversions  have  chiefly  occurred  among  the  young.  But 
while  that  class  of  persons  was  by  no  means  passed  over  by 
the  saving  influences  that  were  operating,  a  large  fraction  of 
the  whole  number  of  cases  of  conversion  occurred  among  men 
and  women  in  the  maturity  of  life — heads  of  families,  absentees 
from  the  sanctuary, — those  who  had  lived  through  many  sea- 
sons of  awakening,  and  still  remained  destitute  of  religion. 
Especially  men  of  business  talent,  influence  and  activity,  w^ere 
generally  affected,  and  great  numbers  of  them  were  among  the 
most  marked  cases  of  apparent  conversion.  The  "  Business 
Men's  Prayer  Meeting"  became  an  institution  in  most  of  our 
cities,  and  it  was  among  the  most  interesting  and  efficient 
means,  humanly  considered,  of  spreading  and  deepening  the 
work. 
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The  Christian  sympathy  and  unity,  which  prevailed  and  were 
promoted,  presented  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  impressive 
aspects  of  the  revival.  Sectarian  prejudices  largely  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  and  warmth  of  Christian  feeling;  and  mere 
zeal  for  denominational  progress  was  swallowed  up  in  the  high- 
er zeal  for  Christian  progress.  A  great  increase  of  spiritual 
strength  grew  out  of  this  unity;  and  it  did  not  a  little  to  silence 
the  cavilling  which  waited  on  the  lips  of  skeptical  and  worldly 
men.  Not  all  that  could  have  been  desired  in  this  direction 
was  witnessed  or  felt;  but  there  was  a  great  and  manifest 
growth  of  that  spirit  whose  triumph  faith  predicts,  and  Jesus 
plead  for.  The  possibility  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
and  diversity  of  sentiment,  and  mode,  was  proved  beyond  all 
reasonable  question. 

The  whole  Eevival,  in  its  entire  character  and  history,  is  a 
precious  testimony  to  the  divine  and  saving  efiScacy  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  a  great  and  welcome  help  to  the  faith  which  waits  and 
looks  for  its  rapid  conquests  in  the  earth.  More,  by  far,  than 
a  philosophical  and  slowly  working  educational  force,  is  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ ;  and  this  Revival  has  impressively  set  that 
fact  forth  before  men.  It  takes  ignorant  men,  hardened  men, 
prejudiced  men, — men  wholly  averse  to  the  life  it  prescribes 
through  inclination,  interest  and  habit, — men  who  have  hedged 
themselves  around  carefully,  year  after  year,  with  prejudices 
and  objections  against  it, — men  who  boast  themselves  as  above 
the  credulity  and  the  necessities  which  afford  a  sphere  for  it, — 
it  takes  all  these  under  its  influence,  and,  so  far  as  aim,  motive, 
spirit,  and  purpose  are  concerned,  it  effects  in  them  almost  at 
once  a  moral  transformation.  It  works  not  according  to  the 
formulas  of  any  earth-born  and  earthly  scheme  of  philosophy, 
but  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  Divine  nature.  It  promises 
what  mere  earthly  educational  philosophy  pronounces  absurd, 
and  accomplishes  at  once  what  had  been  declared  impossible. 
Divine  forces  tlirob  in  its  heart,  and  work  in  its  hands ;  and  so 
its  ministry  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  any  merely  human  arith- 
metic. What  man  can  do  by  the  aid  of  his  imperfect  and  often 
empirical  science,  is  no  measure  of  the  work  which  God  can  ac- 
complish by  his  infinite  and  perfect  scheme  of  grace.  A 
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conversion  maybe  at  war  with  our  systems  of  logic,  and  ignore 
all  the  postulates  of  our  philosophy ;  it  is  not  thereby  proved  a  pre- 
tence, a  sham,  a  self-deception,  nor  a  miracle ;  it  may  unfold  a  fea- 
ture in  the  established  methods  of  God's  grace.  This  Eevival  tells 
men — tells  us  all — to  accept  the  facts  devoutly,  and  then  adjust 
our  philosophy  and  our  faith  to  theoi  as  we  can. 

And  when  revolving  the  problem  of  this  world's  future, — ^as 
every  thoughtful  man  must,  and  as  every  truly  prayerful  man 
does, — what  an  inspiration  is  it  to  our  hope,  that  the  powers 
lodged  in  the  gospel  may  work  so  mightily  where  we  saw  no  room 
for  their  exercise,  and  that  they  may  without  bustle  and  commo- 
tion, change  nearly  the  whole  currents  of  a  great  nation's  life,  al- 
most in  a  day !  So  fast  and  so  mightily  may  work  that  gospel 
which  all  pure  hearts  wait  to  see  leaven  the  world.  A  larger  and 
grander  programme  than  our  philosophy  has  drawn  out  for  the 
centuries,  may  be  gone  through  speedily,  when  God  sets  his  spir- 
itual instruments  to  make  h^,ste.  Faith  will  feast  many  days  on 
the  fruits  of  this  Revival,  and  like  the  old  prophet,  "go  in  the 
strength  of  that  meat"  a  long  time  through  fastings  and  griefs. 

•  To  the  questions, — What  [^have  we  gained  by  this  Revival  ? 
and.  How  are  the  church  and  the  world  to  be  afiected  by  it  in 
the  future  ? — it  is  quite  too  early  to  give  any  complete  replies. 
And  yet,  since  the  permanent  gains  will  depend  Yerj  much  up- 
on our  practical  idea  of  what  gains  are,  and  upon  the  use  we 
make  of  the  experiences  through  which  we  have  been  passing, 
we  will  venture  a  few  brief  hints  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Many  real  conversions  have  doubtless  taken  place.  Conver- 
sions from  every  circle  in  life — conversions  of  children,  long 
prayed  for;  of  parents,  long  leaving  the  chief  parental  work  un- 
done; of  companions,  who  were  such  only  in  person  and  natural 
relation,  not  in  heart;  of  wayw^ard  and  prodigal  ones,  long  given 
up  as  hopeless;  of  strong  men,  whose '^neglect  of  religion  was 
much  leaned  on  and  widely  copied ;  of  amiable  and  generous 
men  and  women,  whose  lovable  qualities  made  the  necessity  of 
something  else  sgem  less  absolute  to  themselves  and  to  others  ;  of 
skeptics,  who  had  spurned  the  gospel  as  false,  and  of  aristocrats 
who  had  spurned  it  as  vulgar ; — conversions  of  more  or  less 
from  all  these  classes,  have  occurred  in  this  Revival,     If  there 
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be  joy  ia  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  rcpentcth,  there  is  reason 
for  the  deepest  and  devoutest  gratitude  that  so  many  bowed  as 
penitents  before  God,  and  in  the  presence  of  men.*  j-.^-^^^':v^,>^i>^, 
r^iI£\\Q  membership  in  our  churches  is  greatly  increased — in- 
creased by  many  thousands.  Weak  churches,  faint  in  long- 
continued  and  apparently  almost  fruitless  labor,  have  become 
girded  with  strength  and  filled  with  joy.  Deserted  sanctuaries 
have  been  crowded  again.  Pastors  have  addressed  themselves 
to  their  work  with  new  faith  and  zeal ;  and  the  list  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry  is  steadily  lengthening.  The  sphere  of  Chris- 
tian work  grows  broader,  and  the  work  itself  more  simple,  di- 
rect and  intense.  Christian  activity  attaches  to  a  larger  frac- 
tion of  church  members ;  and  many  who  have  long  had  only  a 
name  to  live,  greatly  rejoice  iil  the  consciousness  of  awakening 
life  within.  In  the  battle  which  ever  goes  on  between  the  fleshly 
and  the  spiritual  hosts,  a  large  company  have  openly  gone  over 
from  the  worldly  to  the  heavenly  standard.  How  many  of  these 
will  prove  good  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
the  indications  are  hopeful. 

The  amount  of  true  church  power  which  is  to  be  gathered  up 
and  made  available  for  high  ends,  will  depend  not  a  little  on  the 
practical  answers  given  to  the  few  questions  below. 

Shall  the  Revival  teach  us  to  make  our  preaching  direct, 
simple,  practical,  appropriate,  rational,  faithful?  We  are  not 
pleading  for  pulpit  common-place.  There  is  too  much  of  that, 
by  far,  and  there  has  always  been.  The  retailing  of  theological 
platitudes,  or  hortatory  insipidities,  is  a  business  far  too  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  pulpits  and  conference-rooms.  Living 
thoughts,  that  start  responses  in  every  mind  they  strike,  are  de- 
manded there.  Men  want  their  own  dimly  seen  and  uncompre- 
hended  experiences  made  luminous  by  portraiture,  and  plain  by 
interpretation.  The  sermon  needs  to  be  a  self-revelation,  and 
a  revelation  of  God  to  the  hearer;  and  the  temptations  and 
perplexities  which  hedge  many  minds  around,  holding  them  pris- 
oners, need  to  be  divided  as  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and 
the  soul  pressed  to  the  way  of  escape.  Men  preached  thus, 
more  or  less,  during  the  Revival;  the  dogmatism  and  the  cant 
of  technical    theology  being  wisely  left  at  home  on  the  library 
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shelves.  Many  eminently  practical  men  have  come  into  the 
churches,  and  many  more  stand  eagerly  looking  and  listening  at 
the  door;  their  efficiency  as  Christians  depends  largely  upon 
their  being  made  to  see  that  religion  is  "the  greatest  and  most 
comprehensive  of  all  practical  concerns.  It  is  not  in  their  nature 
to  sit  and  dream.       * 

Shall  v)e  learn  to  use  our  regular^  systematic,  religious  ser- 
vices and  workj  as  expecting  them  to  be,  with  God's  blessing, 
really  and  immediately  efficacious  ?  Shall  we  work  as  though 
we  knew  we  had  implements  of  power,  and  perform  each  set 
task  as  though  expecting  to  see  fruit  ?  Shall  we  cease  to  talk 
about  God's  time  and  way,  and  practically  believe  that  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation  ?  Shall  we  cease  to  manufacture  magnets 
of  our  own  to  attract  men  to  us ;  and  give  up  tfie  making  of 
galvanic  batteries  to  bring  out  the  semblance  of  life  from  what 
we  know  are  corpses  ?  Shall  we  learn  to  use  the  truth,  prayer, 
holy  living,  social  relations  and  influence,  as  the  means  by  which 
to  bring  men  directly  and  at  once  to  salvation  ?  These  are 
God's  chosen  methods ;  and  the  Revival  should  help  to  teach 
lis  their  power,  when  the  blessing  that  always  waits,  attends 
their  faithful  use.  "  ^ 

Shall  it  induce  us  to  labor  for  such  experiences  to  be  perma- 
nent;  or  shall  toe  rest,  rejoicing  as  though  the  harvest  was 
reaped,  and  was  not  to  be  repeated  till  the  distant  autumn  of 
another  spiritual  year  7  Accordinjp  to  our  faith  and  purpose,  so, 
in  a  great  measure,  will  be  our  experience — at  least  our  experi- 
ence is  not  likely  to  be  higher  and  better  than  our  faith  and 
purpose.  Permanent  progress — both  by  the  nurture  of  a  grow- 
ing life  within  the  fold,  and  the  bringing  home  of  such  as  stray 
outside  of  it — this  is  the  law  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Shall  the  Christian  unity  already  developed,  survive  and  in- 
crease? Union  Prayer  Meetings  grew  out  of;  or  rather  grew  up 
with,  this  Revival.  They  were  interesting  from  their  sponta- 
neity, as  well  as  from  the  fraternal  spirit  they  nurtured  and  dis- 
closed. We  cannot  well  afford  to  be  bigoted,  and  exclusive, 
and  jealous,  after  this;  it  is  hard  enough  to  indulge  ourselves 
thus  when  there  is  a  necessity  for  it;  and  its  necessity  is  thor- 
oughly disproved.     And  we  hope  nobody  will  take  offence  if  we 
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say  that  close  communion   is   coming  to  be  widely  and  deeply 
felt  as  a  needless  barrier  between  hearts.     We  hope  few  hands 
will  lend  themselves  to  repair  the  breaches  which  Christian  love 
has  made  in  the  walls  of  this  ecclesiastical  Sevastopol.  - 
V  One  more  question  remains,  of  deeper  import  to  us  than  al- 
most any  other  we  have  suggested,  viz. :  How  will  this  Revival 
affect  our  public  character ,  policy^  and  life  7    How  much  honor 
wnll  it  put  into  our  commercial  transactions?    How  much  prin- 
ciple into  our  politics?    How  much  justice,  and  humanity,  apd 
faithfulness  into  the  Boards  of  our  great  Ecclesiastical  and  Be- 
nevolent associations  ?    We  sat  one  day  in  the  Business  Menu's 
Prayer  Meeting,  and  heard  an  active  young    merchant,  just  re- 
joicing in  hope,  tell,  in  his  own  straight-forward  and  energetic 
way,  of  the  *exporiences  through  which  he  had  just  passed  ia 
consecrating  himself  to  Christ.    Every  word  and  tone  betokened 
his  sincerity ;  and  there  was  nothing  which,  even  to  the  ear  of 
prejudice,  savored  of  cant.  The  assembly,  made  up  largely  of  those 
who  knew  him,  and  had  dealt  with  him  in  business  transactions, 
listened  in  attentive  silence,  as  if  resolved  to  lose  no  word  of  the 
simple  but  thrilling  story.      At  the  close  of  the  meeting  an    in- 
telligent  and  high-minded  business  man,   not  by  professions 
Christian,  said  to  us  while  speaking  of  this  incident, — "  Yes,  I 

know ,  ^s  a  business  man  ;  I  liked  his  talk ;  he  meant  all  he 

said ;  to  him  the  change  he  speaks  of  is  the  greatest  reality ;  I 
do  not  understand  it ;  I  have  been  through  nothing  of  that  sort, 
though  that  may  he  my  fault.  But,"  he  added,  "  if  Mr,  rrp- 
will  go  back  to  his  counting  room,  and  do  business  two  years  on 
the  basis  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  then  come  back  and 
tell  us  his  experience  and  repeat  his  exhortation,  I  shall  feel  as 
though  I,  and  the  rest  of  us  in  my  position,  are  bound  to  regard 
his  religion  as  something  really  from  heaven ;  and  he  will  have 
a  claim  upon  our  special  attention  far  higher  than  his  honest 
and  manly  words  gave  him  to-day.  There,  in  his  business,  iar 
where  the  qualities  of  his  religion  are  to  be  tested  and  brought 
out."  There  was  little  to  be  said  against  that  view  of  the  case, 
however  severe  th(i  criticism — to  which  the  critic  was  liable, 
on  account  of  his  own  false  attitude. 

And  if  trade  is  to  be  as  overreaching  as  ever  j   speculation 
6* 
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as  rife  and  as  vicious ;  if  bankruptcies  are  to  be  as  frequent, 
flow  from  the  same  causes  and  wear  the  same  character ;  if  po- 
litical caucusing  is  to  be  as  unprincipled  and  tricky,  and  parti- 
zanship  as  base  and  bitter  and  full  of  falsification ;  if  expediency  is 
still  to  be  allowed  to  outwit  justice ;  if  availability  is  to  be  set 
above  character ;  if  righteousness  is  to  be  bartered  away  for  suc- 
cess ;  if  the  higher  law  is  still  to  be  a  target  at  which  demagogism 
is  to  let  off  its  sarcasms ;  if  slavery  is  still  to  be  defended,  apolo- 
gized for,  or  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  a  guilty  quietude  and  the 
spoils  of  office;  if  religious  bodies  are  to  mutilate  the  gospel 
for  the  sake  of  getting  money  and  opportunity  to  preach  the 
remaining  fragment  which  offends  and  alarms  no  sinner ; — if  all 
these  things  are  to  go  on  as  before,  without  abatement  or  in- 
creased remonstrance,  then  the  moral  influence  of  the  Revival 
on  the  great  affairs  and  interests  of  this  world  is  of  questiona- 
ble value.  These  crimes  are  not  less  reprehensible  because  a 
larger  number  of  converted  men  aid  in  giving  them  currency  and 
reputation.  If  the  number  and  influence  of  church  votes  to  en- 
dorse these  iniquities  have  been  increased  by  the  Eevival,  its 
ripened  fruits  will  change  much  of  the  joy,  begotten  by  its  blos- 
soming, into  sadness — the  sweet-voiced  spring  airs  will  tone  off 
into  the  wail  of  autumn  dirges.  If  the  Revival  should  do 
nothing  to  help  honesty,  justice,  truth  and  freedom,  in  the  fear- 
ful contests  amid  wliich  they  are  struggling  in  this  land,  how 
can  it  be  set  down  as  a  power  for  God,  or  from  him  ? 

But  we  are  hoping  for  better  things.  We  look  to  see  our 
public  life  and  our  great  national  forces  purified  and  consecrated 
by  this  religious  spirit.  We  look  for  true  lives  as  well  as  for  cor- 
rected faith;  for  integrity  as  well  as  humility;  for  a  manly  tem- 
per as  well  as  for  melting  tears ;  for  pious  work  as  well  as  for  pen- 
itent prayer.  It  was  to  us  a  most  sad  conjunction  of  circumstan- 
ces, time,  and  place,  when,  at  the  very  height  of  the  Revival  in 
New  York,  the  American  Tract  Society  openly,  indecorously, 
shamelessly,  boastingly,  did  that  most  sad  and  pitiable  of  all  its 
many  sad  and  pitiable  deeds  I  And  yet  we  trust  there  was  no  nec- 
essary or  natural  connection  between  the  tlironged  and  solemn 
prayer  meetings — and  the  thronged  and  turbulent  Anniversary. 
We  shall  see  if  the  Revival,  in  its  maturer  results,  shall  aid  in 
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undoing  the  grievous  wrong  which  wab  perpetrated  while  its 
early  breath  was  wooing  us  to  righteousness.  «i«s»^'ipw"^^^i^^ 

May  the  lessons  of  the  Revival  of  1858  be  faithfully  studied 
and  truly  learned,  and  God's  quickening  spirit  come  so  freely 
that  all  our  life  shall  befa  season  of  Pentecost.   -  ^^.  ^.*«w^  ^-s*^? 
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One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Hindoo  philos- 
ophy is'  the  dogma,  that  the  Creator  of  all  things  has  no  direct 
and  immediate  control  over  the  universe  which  he  created.  At 
the  creation  the  Great  Supreme  broke  the  silence  of  eternity, 
and  spoke  this  and  the  numberless  worlds  around  us  into  being. 
He  then  returned  again  into  his  own  original  state  of  infinite 
quietude  and  absolute  unconsciousness,  having  resigned  the  ac- 
tual control  and  governaient  of  the  universe  into  the  hands  of 
inferior  deities,  previously  created  for  this  purpose.  We  can 
now  understand  the  principle  on  which  an  intelligent  Hindoo 
would  justify  his  idolatry.  With  Christians  he  •  acknowledges 
the  being  and  perfections  of  one  only  living  and  true  God. 
This  infinite  and  eternal  being,  however,  he  affirms,  is  not  to  us 
a  proper  ol)jcct  of  religious  homage  or  worship,  inasmuch  as,  in 
his  state  of  infinite  quietude  and  unconsciousness,  he  is  alike 
indifferent  to  our  actions,  whether  right  or  wrong.  The  reins 
of  universal  empire  being  committed  to  other  hands,  God  him- 
self will  not  reward  or  punish  us  for  our  character  or  conduct, 
whatever  they  may  be.  We  have  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  pro- 
pitiate his  favor,  or  deprecate  his  wrath.  From  the  Author  of 
our  being  we  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear.  To  him  the 
darkest  impiety  and  the  devoutest  homage  and  worship,  the  pur- 
est virtues  and  the  foulest  crimes,  are  objects  of  the  same  in- 
finite indifference.     The  inferior  deities,  with  whom  the  disor- 
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dered  imagination  of  the  Hindoo  has  peopled  the  universe,  he 
devoutly  worships,  because  from  these,  as  actually  holding  the 
reins  of  universal  empire,  all  the  good  or  ill  which  can  be  to 
him  an  object  of  hope  or  fear,  is  to  be  derived*  \yhat  he  sup- 
poses them  to  command  or  prohibit,  ho  performs  or  avoids,  be- 
cause upon  their  frowns  or  favor  his  destiny  is  suspended. 

Modern  philosophy,  guided  by  the  same  depravity^d  impur- 
ity which  gave  form  and  shape  to  the   Hindoo   philosophy,   has 
not  copied  that  philosophy  in  one  important  particular.     It  has 
not  taken  the  reins  of  empire  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Supreme, 
and  committed  them  to  inferior  deities.      On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  peopled  the  universe,  not  with  finite  gods,  but   with   what 
are  called  laws,  laws  pf  nature.     These,  according  to  its  teach- 
ings, are  the  present  reigning,   inexorable    deities    of  the  uni- 
verse.    In  both  systems  alike,  the  infinite  and  eternal    God  is 
wholly  separated  from  ai)^  direct  concern  in  and  control  over 
his  own  works.     Nature,  like  the  steam  engine,   has   left   the 
workshop   of  him  who  made  it,  and  is  governed  by  other  agen- 
cies— governed  by  millions  of  finite  gods,  says  the  devout  Hin- 
doo— by  a  corresponding  number  of  laws,  says  a  cold  and  God- 
less modern  philosopher.     In  the  two  systems  alike  God  is,  we 
repeat,  completely  separated  from  his  own  works,  and   in   the 
one  system  as  completely  as  in  the  other.      While  the  Hindoo 
system  completely  separates  God  from  his  works,  it  places  him, 
we  know  just  where,  and   in  what  state,  a  state  of  infinite  and 
absolutely  uninfluential  quietude  and  unconsciousness.     Modern 
unbelief  produces  tl^e  same  divorcement  in  all  its  completeness 
and  perfection,  but  places    the   infinite   and   eternal   one,   we 
know  not  and  cannot  know  where,  nor  in  what  state.    The  Hin- 
doo pliilosophy,  while  it  separates  from  our  hearts  and  homage, 
'^  the  Father  of  our  spirits,"  furnishes  us  with  objects    of  wor- 
ship and  prayer,  and  thus,  though  in  a  perverted  and  degrading 
form,  leaves  us,  as  we  were  made  to  be,  religious  beings.  Mod- 
ern philosophy,  while  it  perpetrates  upOn  our  hearts  the    same 
deed  of  violence  and  moral  death,  leaves  us  in  a  state  of  God- 
less orphanage,  without  any  objects  of  worship   whatever,  and 
thus  renders  us  what  we  were  made  not  to  be,  irreligiousj  and 
consequently  impious^  beings.    Which  would  be  the  most  perni- 
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cious  and  desolating  in  its  moral  tendencies,  a  system  which 
gives  us  a  false  religion,  or  one  which  leaves  us  no  religion  at 
all,  it  would,  at  first  thought,  be  difficult  to  determine.  The 
latter,  however,  will,  we  think,  be  found  to  be,  in  its  ultimate 
<ij;endencies,  the  worst,  for  in  no  state,  actual  or  conceivable,  can 
man  become  so  cold  and  heartless  in  his  depravity  as  when"; 
with  nothing  to  command  his  supreme  regard  but  blind,  uncon- 
scious, and  inexorable  law,  he  goes  forth   "  without  God  in  the 

world."  :--'■    :-  '■—•■■    •/     -•■•v.-.  ..>:;•    ^'-v-    ,   ^.    •r;,,.-.,-^;^ 

To  us  it  should  be  a  matter  of  devout  adoration  and  grati- 
tude if  inspiration  and  a  higher  and  more  perfect  philosophy 
of  nature,  have  imparted  to  us  better  views  of  the  character  of 
God,  of  the  operations  of  Provident,  and  of  the  actual  rela- 
tions of  the  Creator  of  all  things  to  the  works  of  his  hands.  If 
we  have  been  thus  taught,  "  the  darkness  which  covers  the  earth, 
and  the  gross  darkness  which  covers  the  people,"  do  not  cloud 
our  moral  and  intellectual  vision.  In  our  regard  God  is  not  sep- 
arated from  "  the  things  that  are  made."  He  is  not  asleep,  nor 
on  a  journey  somewhere  at  an  infinite  remove  froni  us,  in  the 
immensity  of  space.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  ever  nigh  to  us, 
within  and  around  us,  holding  "  in  his  hands  the  soul  of  every 
living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind."  The  universe 
around  is  not  a  machine  gone  out  from  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection and  control  of  its  Maker.  It  is  neither  under  the 
guidance  of  inferior  deities,  nor  of  blind  and  soulless  laws 
which  are  now  out  of  and  beyond  the  control  of  Him  who  es- 
tablished and  upholds  them.  The  heavens  and  the  earth,  in  all 
their  movements  and  revolutions,  speak  to  our  hearts  in  one 
and  the  same  language,  the  presence,  power,  glory,  and  all  pre- 
siding agency  of  God.  We  hear  his  voice  alike  in  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  the  roar  of  the  thunder  and  the  tempest,  in  the 
great  harmony  of  nature  when  all  is  calm  and  still  around  us, 
and  in  the  deep  bass  notes  of  old  ocean  as  he  repeats  his  ever- 
lasting song.  We  feel  his  presence  alike  in  the  sunshine  and 
in  the  st6rm,  in  the  stillness  of  midnight  quietude  and  amid  the 
shaking  of  the  earthquake.  His  hand  is  ever  equally  visible 
to  us  in  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the  revolution  of  empires, 
and  the  fall  of  the  sparrow.     In  every  variety  of  circumstances 
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we  arc  awed  by  his  presence,  attracted  by  his  love,  moved  by 
his  fear,  and  impressed  wifeh  his  omnipresent  infinitude  and  per- 
fection. Even  when  a  superabundance  encircles  us,  we  rise 
from  our  beds  in  the  morning  with  the  devout  sentiment  upon 
our  hearts,  and  prayer  upon  our  lips,  "  Give  us  this  day  onm 
daily  bread,"  and  when  we  lie  down  at  night,  we  pillow  our 
heads  upon  the  omnipresent  thought,  that  God  has  been  our 
protector,  guairiian  and  preserver  during  the  day,  and  that  the 
angel  of  his  presence  alpne  can  keep  us  safe  from  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness,  during^our  slumbering  hours.  In  the 
period  of  sorrow,  pain,  sickness,  suffering  and  adversity,  "  God 
is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble." 
Every  object  and  every  e<rent  present  to  our  minds  all  impres- 
sive motives  for  adoration,  gratitude,  submission,  love,  praise 
and  prayer.  Thus  taught  by  the  light  of  inspiration  and  a  true 
philosophy  of  nature,  we  stand  at  an  equal  remove  from  Hin- 
dooisra  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  godless  philosophy  on  the  other. 
We  are  religious  without  superstition,  and  study  nature  as  phi- 
losophers, without  forgetting  or  denying  the  God  of  nature. 
We  do  not  forget  that  nature  has  her  laws,  and  we  do  not  dis- 
regard those  laws.  We  never  put  those  laws,  however,  in  the 
place  of  God,  or  say,  in  view  of  them,  "  It  is  vain  to  serve  God ; 
and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordinances." 

Let  us  now  contemplate  this  doctrine  of  an  overruling  prov- 
idence as  contrasted  with  the  dogma  of  a  universe  governed  by^ 
fixed,  changeless  and  inexorable  law,  a  dogma  which  nullifies 
prayer,  and  renders  religious  worship  and  ordinances  folly  and 
superstition.  If  law,  blind,  unconscious  and  inexorable  law  is 
the  only  agency  really  working  in  the  universe,  and  determin- 
ing the  entire  current  of  events  within  and  around  us,  then  un- 
deniably there  is  no  proper  place  for  prayer,  confession  of  sin 
to  God,  or  for  religious  ordinances  or  worship.  God  is  no 
longer  to  us  an  object  of  fear  or  of  hope.  We  may  think  of 
him  as  we  remember  Washington,  as  one  who  formerly  did  very 
worthy  deeds.  As  ohJGcts  o^  present  hope  or  fear,  as  sources 
of  present  good  or  ill,  however,  we  have  really  and  truly  no 
more  to  do  with  the  one  than  with  the  other.  This  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature  by  which  it  is  now  sought  to   displace   relig- 
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ion  from  the  hearts  of  irieh.  Religion  does  not  stand  opposed 
to  this  system,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  denying  the  exis- 
tence of  laws  in  nature.  Whilo  it  admits  and  affirms  their 
presence,  it  asserts  the  doctrine  that  these  laws  are  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  immediate  control  of  God,  who  continues, 
changes  and  n^odifies  them  at  pleasure,  and  is  so  in,  around,  and 
over  his  works,  that  he  is  to  the  mind  the  great  all  overshadow- 
ing object  of  hope  and  fear,  and  that  the  orderings  of  his  prov- 
idence and  government  of  the  universe,  material  and  mental,  are 
such  that  prayer  has  all  the  efficacy  affirmed  of  it  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Now  in  regard  to  the  cold,  heartless,  godless  system  of 
government  by  naked  law,  the  system  which  practically  de- 
thrones God,  and  makes  religion  an  absurdity,  we  have  five 
very  concise  statements  to  make,  to  wit:  ^     f     .  ,*. 

1.  This  dogma  is  based  upon  sheer  ignorance,  and  has  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence  on  which  to  rest,  and  is,  consequently,  con- 
trary to  all  the  real  teachings  of  sound  reason  and  philosophy. 
One  of  the  first  dictates  of  true  wisdom  and  philosophy  is  a 
deep  sense  and  honest  acknowledgment  of  our  ignorance  and 
want  of  knowledge  of  many  of  the  deep  things  of  God  and  na- 
ture too.  When  we  hear  an  individual  professing  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  things  "  within  the  veil,"  that  is,  of  the  invisible  princi- 
ples and  causes  which  determine  the  visible  facts  of  nature, 
when  we  hear  him  proudly  legislating  God  himself  from  the 
throne  of  the  universe  which  he  has  created,  and  talking  of 
universal  laws,  as  if  these  were  the  gods  which  are  now  to  be 
to  us  the  sole  objects  of  worship,  we  mark  him  at  once  as  a 
self-inflated  fool,  ^^  a  cloud  without  water,"  a  proud  and  arro- 
gant boaster,  "  who  speaks  evil  of  that  which  he  understands 
noit,"  and  professes  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  of  which  he 
knows  nothing.  Let  us  ask  the  advocate  of  the  theory  under 
consideration,  on  what  authority  he  separates  the  infinite  God 
from  the  works  of  his  hands  ?  How  does  ho  know  that  the 
Father  o'f  our  spirits  is  not  a  hearer  of  prayer,  and  does  not 
govern  nature,  and  control  her  laws  in  conformity  to  the  wants 
and  prayers  of  his  rational  ofi*spring?  Has  he  so  completely 
developed  the  secret  springs  of  life  and  existence,  that  he  can 
sa,fely  affirm,  that  ''  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  tlie  breath 
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of  all  mankind,"  are  not  now  in  the  hand  sof  God,  but  under  the 
direction  of  blind  and  inexorable  laws  which  Grodeven  does  not 
control  and  never  modifies  ?  Has  he  foimd  out  the  secret  place 
of  the  lightning  ?ind  the  thunder,  and  held  converse  with  these 
dread  agents  in  their  dwelling,  till  he  knows  all  the  secret 
agencies  that  control  the  movements  of  universal  providence  ? 
Has  he  gone  off  into  the  depths  of  infinite  space,  and  found 
the  eternal  God  asleep  or  on  a  journey  there,  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  all  direct  care  of  and  superinten- 
dence over  the  interests  of  his  own  offspring?  Does  he 
know  that  God  is  not  now  in  and  over  his  works,  exercising 
everywhere  a  particular  and  special,  as  well  as  general,  provi- 
dence, and  ever  present  to  the  pure  in  heart,  not  only  as  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  but  a  hearer  of  prayer  ?  The  dogma  under 
consideration  is  the  offspring  of  a  bastard  philosophy,  the  child 
of  ignorance,  arrogance,  and  impiety,  a  child  begotten  in  these 
monstrosities  of  human  pride  and  depravity  by  the  father  of 
lies. 

2.  Our  second  statement  is  this,  that  this  dogma  is  an  infin- 
ite absurdity  in  itself  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  a 
philosophy  which  separates  the  finite  from  the  infinite,  and  af- 
firms that  the  former  is  able  to  walk  alone  without. the  uphold- 
ing agency  and  control  of  the  latter.  God,  and  God  alone, 
wrapped  nature  originally  in  her  swaddling  clothes.  He  taught 
her  to  go,  taking  her  by  the  arms,  as  a  father  teaches  his  child 
to  walk,  and  nature  has  not  yet  attained  to  age  or  strength  to 
stand,  much  less  to  walk  alone.  She  must  yet  lean  upon  the 
Infinite  when  she  attempts  to  move.  Was  ever  a  darker  ab- 
surdity thrown  upon  the  surface  of  society  by  the  seethings  of 
human  depravity,  than  the  idea  that  God  has  surrendered  the 
control  ^f  his  own  works  to  other  agencies  than  his  own  will, 
and  above  all,  to  that  of  blind,  cold,  heartless  and  inexorable 
laws,  or  that  he  controls  those  works  himself  by  any  laws  which 
are  incompatible  with  his  being  to  his  rational  offspring  as  a 
hearer  of  prayer,  or  being  known  among  them  "  by  the  judg- 
ments which  he  exccuteth  ?"  . 

3.  Our  third  remark  is,  that  this  dogma  is  contradicted  by 
the  hii^hest  law  of  nature  itself,  the  immutable  demands  of  uni- 
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versal  mind.  External  nature  exists  only  for  mind.  All  her  laws 
were  establislied  only  for  this  one  end.  Now  the  all-overshad- 
owing want  and  demand  of  universal  mind  is,  that  God  should 
be  what  this  Godless  dogma  affirms,  that  he  is  not  a  hearer  of 
prayer.  If  this  highest  of  all  nature's  laws  is  not  itself  a  lie, 
then  is  the  dogma  under  consideration  false,  and  its  opposite, 
this  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  religion,  and  the  immutable  de- 
mand of  universal  mind,  true. 

4.  Our  fourth  remark  is,  that  He  who  has  an  absolute  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  Author  of  creation  to 
his  own  works,  has  affirmed  the  dogma  under  consideration 
to  be  false,  and  its  opposite,  the  great  central  doctrine  of  all 
religion,  the  doctrine  of  a  general,  and  particular  and  special 
providence,  which  orders  the  movements  of  nature  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wants  of  creatures  and  the  prayers  of  the  pure 
in  heart,  to  be  true.  He  has  pronounced  a  blighting  curse  up- 
on all  who  say  in  their  hearts,  that  ^^  God  will  not  do  good, 
neither  will  he  do  evil."  He  has  affirmed  absolutely,  that  the 
"  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much," 
"  that  He  is  nigh  unto  all  that  call  upon  him,  that  call  upon 
him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth."  That  is  enough  for  us.  It  is  a 
mad  and  crazy  philosophy  that  would  contradict  or  doubt  such 
testimony. 

5.  Our  fifth  and  last  statement  on  the  subject  is  this.  The 
dogma  under  consideration  is  contradicted,  and  the  opposite 
doctrine  affirmed,  by  the  united  experience  of  the  really  pure 
in  heart,  and  fervently  prayerful  in  all  ages.  They  who  have 
observed  providence^  have  ever  had  providences  to  observe. 
They  who  have  truly  tested  the  power  of  prayer,  have  never 
had  occasion  to  doubt  its  efficacy  to  the  full  extent  of  all  that  is 
affirmed  of  it  in  the  Bible.  So  it  is  now.  So  it  ever  will  be  to 
the  end  of  time ;  when  prayer  will  be  lost  in  praise,  and  faith 
in  victory.  With  a  few  suggestions  of  a  general  character,  we 
close  this  article. 

1.  The  bearing  of  the  great  truth  which  we  have  endeavored 

to  elucidate,  upon  our  condition  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation  at 

the  present  time,   should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection. 

For  many  years  past,  the  providences  of  God  have  visibly  hung 
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over  this  nation ;  filled  with  vials  of  mercy  and  vials  of  wrath, 
and  the  contents  of  first  one  and  then  the  other  have  been  pour- 
ed down  in  forms  and  circumstances  adapted  preeminently  to  ar- 
rest public  and  individual  attention,  and  impress  all  with  the 
solemn  conviction,  that  God  has  not  forgotten  human  affairs, 
nor  ceased,  as  of  old,  to  interfere  in  disturbing,  directing,  and 
overruling  them.  The  church,  long  led  astray  by  a  false  and 
Godless  philosophy  of  nature,  has  begun  to  inquire  after  "the 
old  paths"  in  which  our  fathers  "  walked  with  God,"  and  to 
recognize  his  presence  and  control  in  the  movements  of  provi- 
dence. As  a  hearer  of  prayer,  he  is  appearing  in  her  heart. 
The  results,  too,  are  beginning  to  be  "  known  and  read  of  all 
men."  The  masses,  however,  have  not  considered  God,  but 
have  gone  into  deeper  and  deeper  forgetfulness  of  him.  Of 
the  nation  at  large,  he  may  say  as  He  did  of  ancient  Israel : 

6  "  And  I  also  have  given  you  cleanness  of  teeth  in  all  your  cities, 
And  want  of  bread  in  all  your  places: 

Yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord. 

7  And  also  I  have  withholden  the  rain  from  you, 
When  there  were  yet  three  months  to  the  harvest: 
And  I  caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city, 

And  caused  it  not  to  rain  upon  another  city : 

One  piece  was  rained  upon, 

And  the  piece  whereupon  it  rained  not  withered. 

8  So  two  or  three  cities  wandered  unto  one  city,  to  drink  water ; 
But  they  were  not  satisfied  : 

Yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  sailh  the  Lord. 

9  I  have  smitten  you  with  blasting  and  mild*iw  ; 
When  your  gardens  and  your  vineyards 

•  And  your  fig  trees  and  your  olive  trees  increased, 
The  palmerworm  devoured  them  : 
Yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord. 

10  I  have  sent  among  you  the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt ; 
Your  young  men  have  I  slain  with  the  sword. 

And  have  taken  away  your  horses  ; 

And  I  have  made  the  stink  of  your  camps  to  come    up   unto   your 

nostrils : 
Yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord. 

11  I  have  overthrown  some  of  you, 

As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
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'':0  And  ye  were  as  a  firebrand  plucked  out  of  the  burning  f^.  ^'^t    '*i^*f 
?vr  Yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me,  saith  the  LoRDiit%#^^*^?'*^  ^^  <^-i 

12  I  Therefore  thus  will  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Israeli     -^  i*»j>i^^  ^sir^f  iji^i>?^' 
,^^    J[wc^  because  I  will  do  this  unto  thee,,,^,,,,^.,       ^   \;:^-i^:f'^^M*^Mr^' 

^    Prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  O  Israel  I   ,, ,  *  ,.,  4..  w*'?«^  frnkt^m-f^ 

13  For,  lo!  He  that  formeth  the  mountains,  and  createth  the  wind, 
And  declareth  unto  man  what  is  his  thought, 
That  maketh  the  morning  darkness,  ' 
And  treadeth  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
The  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts  is  his  name." 
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Nor  hag  God  yet  ceased  to  rebuke  individual,  social,  and  na- 
tional sins  in  our  midst,  nor  will  he  cease  to  shake  individuals, 
communities,  and  the  nation  at  large,  till,  as  a  church  and  peo- 
ple, "  the  living  shall  know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  king- 
dom of  men."  While  the  honor  which  belongs  to  God  alone  is 
given  to  his  laws  he  will  continue  to  render  his  laws  so  terri- 
ble in  their  results,  that  the  human  mind  will  seek  for  deliver- 
ance from  a  power  above  nature. 

2.  We  will  next  contemplate  our  duty  when  subject  to 
special  judgments.  Our  inquiry  should  be  put  with  the  deepest 
interest,  to  wit,  how  far  these  judgments  have  been  brought  up- 
on us  by  a  violation  of  God's  laws  physical  and  moral  ?  A. 
special  providence  does  not  exclude  government  also  by  general 
laws.  These  laws  were  made  to  be  studied,  known,  recogniz- 
ed and  obeyed.  We  kojpw  what  they  are.  Those  of  health 
are  temperance,  and  a  proper  exercise  of  the  physical  and  men- 
tal powers.  Those  of  competency  are  industry,  frugality  and 
economy.  Those  of  spiritual  health  and  prosperity,  are  the 
careful  practice  of  justice,  and  mercy,  and  a  humble  walk  with 
God.  The  fruitful  causes  of  the  opposite  states  are  the  vari- 
ous vices  opposed  to  the  virtues  named.  Another  question 
which  we  should  put  under  these  circumstances  is  this:  How 
far  should  these  providences  be  regarded  as  special  judgments 
for  sin  ?  When  God,  by  his  providences,  rebukes  men  for  their 
sins,  they  receive  no  benefits  from  such  visitations,  till  the  facts 
of  the  case,  as  they  are^  are  distinctly  recognized  and  confessed. 
The  transgressor  must  confess  to  himself,  to  the  world,  as  far 
as  the  wrong  is  known,  and  to   God,  that  he   ^'  has  walked  con- 
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trary  to  God,"  and  that  "  God  has  walked  contrary  to  him." 
The  judgments  must  not  be  attributed  to  wrong  causes,  nor 
must  the  agency  or  design  of  God  in  them  be  overlooked.  A 
protective  tariff,  for  example,  may  or  may  not  be  conducive  to 
national  prosperity.  The  existence,  or  the  non-being  of  such 
an  institution,  however,  never  precipi1;ated  "  the  crisis"  upon 
this  nation.  The  real  causes  are  to  be  sought  wholly  in  other 
directions,  to  wit,  individual  greediness  of  gain  and  extrava- 
gance, social  vices,  and  national  corruption,  injustice,  and  op- 
pression. We  have  "  walked  contrary  to  God,"  and  he,  in 
righteous  retribution,  has  arrayed  his  providences  in  judgment 
against  us.  'The  conviction  of  these  facts  must  enter  the  indi- 
vidual and  national  mind,  and  God  must  be  sought  unto,  or  he 
will  continue  his  judgments  till  they  reach  a  remediless  termi- 
nation. 

So  when,  as  individuals,  we  find  ourselves  "  in  heaviness 
through  manifold  temptations,"  when  special  judgments  descend 
upon  us,  we  should,  first  of  all,  seek  to  know  whether  these 
providences  are,  in  fact,  chastisements  for  sin,  or  needful 
"trials  of  faith."  This  question  being  resolved,  God  should  be 
sought  unto  accordingly.  If  these  "  vials"  have  come  by  viola- 
tions of  law  physical  or  moral,  let  us  return  unto  obedience, 
but  always  with  deep  confession,  that  we  "  have  walked  contra- 
ry to  God,"  and  he  has  "  walked  contrary  to  us." 

3.  We  notice  but  one  other  thought,  one  main  cause,  as  we 
suppose,  of  the  present  moral  and  spiritual  weakness  of  our 
churches.  It  is  the  alarming  prevalence  in  them  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crazy,  Godless  philosophy  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  How  seldom  are  "  the  elders  of  the  church"  now 
called  in  to  "  pray  over  them,"  when  "  any  are  sick  among  us  ?" 
How  seldom  is  God  now  sought  unto  in  limes  of  drought  or 
flood,  or  in  times  of  prevailing  sickness  or  of  public  calamity  ? 
May  the  period  soon  return  when  "  the  old  paths"  in  which  our 
fathers,  in  the  exercise  of  unwavering  faith  in  the  cfiiciency  of 
prayer  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Divine  promises,  sought  and 
obtained  corresponding  deliverances,  be  inquired  after  and 
walked  in,  by  the  entire  church  of  God.  Then  will  her  peace 
be  as  a  river,  and  her  righteousness  as  the  waves   of  the    sea. 
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^  Is  any  among  you  afflicted  ?  let  him  pray.  Is  any  merry  ?  let 
him  sing  psalms.  Is  any  sick  among  you?  let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing 
liim  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  prayer  of  faith 
shall  save  the  sick;  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up;  and  if  he 
have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him.  Confess  your 
faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may 
be  healed.  The  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much.  Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we 
are,  and  he  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain ;  and  it 
raiued  not  on  the  earth  by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months.  And  he  prayed  again,  and  the  heavens  gave  rain,  and 
the  earth  broudit  forth  her  fruit."  '  '   '   '^  ^ 
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In  contemplating  human  redemption  through  Christ,- — the 
gracious  promises  through  him  to  rebels,  as  well  as  the  specific 
blessings  promised  to  them  in  a  state  of  acceptance — the  mind 
not  unfrequently  experiences  a  difficulty  When  it  attempts  to 
classify  the  facts  and  promises  (future  facts)  so  as  to  give  them 
a  category  expressive  of  their  relations  to  nature  and  miracle. 
It  is  asked,  for  instance,  is^conversion  a  miracle  ?  Is  it  natural 
or  supernatural?  This  second  question  may  or  may  not  differ 
from  the  first,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  Again,  How  can  God 
answer  prayer,  nature  being,  as  it  is  assumed,  fixed  and  uni- 
form ?  With  nature  under  her  unchanging  laws,  how  is  Provi- 
dence, general  or  special,  possible  ?  These  specifications  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  class  of  difiiculties  we  desire  to  contem- 
plate. 

The  experienced  Christian/ee/5  intuitively  that  there  is  a  falla- 
cy here.  He  knows,  though  there  are  facts  that  give  great  plausi- 
bility to  the  assumption  that  nature  is  under  fixed  and  uniform 
laws,  there  is  a  fallacy,  though  to  his  own  mind  and  others  he 
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fails  to  give  a  philosophical  answer  for  the  reason  of  the  hope 
in  him.  Nor  is  he  always  as  happy  in  his  answer  as  was  the 
little  girl  when  offered  an  orange  by  the  atheist,  if  she  would 
tell  where  God  is.  "  I  will  give  you  two/'  said  she,  "  if  you 
will  tell  me  where  he  is  not."  Satan,  through  his  numerous 
agents,  loves  to  take  such  an  occasion  by  science,  falsely  so- 
called,  "  To  lead  to  bewilder,  and  dazzle  to  blind."  These  diffi- 
culties are  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  absolute  contra- 
dictions.    Faith  is  thus  overtaxed. 

"But  why  reason  on  the  subject  at  all  ?"  some  devout  per- 
sons are  wont  to  say  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  assist  faith 
by  considerations  that  appeal  to  the  intellect.  "  Faith*  and 
sight  walk  not  together ;  if  we  could  perfectly  comprehend  the 
whole  system  of  grace  and  nature,  and  their  relations  one  to 
the  other,  there  would  be  no  room  left  for  faith ;  we  should 
needs  walk  by  sight."  It  is  assumed  by  some  persons  of  this 
class,  that  faith  laughs  at  impossibilities  in  a  serfse  more  than 
the  case  will  bear.  They  seem  to  assume  that  credulity  is  the 
same  as  faith ;  that  all  that  is  requisite  when  doubts  arise  is 
to  believe  by  sheer  force  of  will;  to  believe  without  evi- 
dence. 

These  persons  needlessly  alarm  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
oxtent  of  any  explanations  ever  to  be  made  by  the  human  intel- 
lect. After  that  has  done  its  best,  the  sphere  of  faith  will  be  wide 
enough.  Besides,  we  might  insist  that  they  do  not  accurately 
apprehend  the  nature  and  ground  of  faith.  They  do  not,  in 
words,  at  least,  sufficiently  distinguish  between  faith  and  credu- 
lity. It  is,  for  instance,  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  be- 
lieve that  there  can  ever  be  an  event  without  a  cause ;  that 
duration  will  cease,  and  that  space  will  be  annihilated.  Now 
it  is  the  work  of  the  adversary  to  confound  things  which  differ 
characteristically  from  such  impossibilities  with  them,  and  thus 
overthrow  faith.  Faith  is  never  required  without  evidence  and 
faith  is  never  required  to  believe  in  contradictions.  It  must 
often  trust  where  it  cannot  explain ;  it  must  often  trust  where 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceive  the  mode  in  which 
promises  are  to  come  to  pass.  It  is  never  required,  however, 
to  believe  a  thing  which  the  reason  intuitively  apprehends  as  an 
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absurdity  which  must  always  be  distinguished  from  a  mystery, 
IPi^H  thing  which  we  apprehend  as  a  fact,  though  wa  cannot 
explain  its  mode  of  existence,   or  its   relation,  to   secondary 
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When  an  object  of  faith  is  made  to  appear  for  the  time  a 
contradiction,  an  absurdity,  an  impossibility,  it  is  good  for  the 
mind  to  detect  in  what  that  appearance  (for  it  can  never  be 
more)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  valid  ground  of  faith.  That 
which  is  assumed  to  be  an  absurdity  may  be  shown  to  be  a 
mystery  only.  In  this  way  intellect  may  help  faith.  That  pro- 
found work,  Butler's  Analogy,  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that 
faith  may  be  in  this  sense  assisted.  If  nature,  an  admitted 
fact  though  unexplained,  presents  characteristics  analagous  to 
the  objects  of  faith,  then  has  faith  made  a  gain  in  all  candid 
minds.  The  cure  for  bad  books  is  good  ones  j  the  cure  for  a 
false  philosophy  is  a  true  one.  Admit  that  science  and  philoso- 
phy are  opposed  to  revelation,  and  we  give  the  victory  to  God's 
enemies. 

To  encourage  us  to  the  proper  exercise  of  intellect  in  the 
sphere  of  faith,  is  this  fact:  Anything  that  for  the  time  being 
helps  one  to  a  view  that  makes  absurdity  give  place  to  mere 
mystery,  is  good  for  an  important  end,  though  there  may  be  a 
thousand  better  ways,  in  themselves  considered,  to  relieve  the 
difficulty.  Such  a  view  is,  nevertheless,  we  say,  a  genuine  good 
to  the  mind  that  obtains  it,  and  it  may  to  certain  other  minds 
prove  a  like  benefit,  upon  presentation. 

With  these  prelimiuaries,  we  may  proceed  to  give  a  view  of 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  which  once  lifted  for  us  the  cloud  from 
some  points  which  we  have  already  named.  In  giving  this 
view,  we  are  not  obliged  to  contend  that  it  is  absolutely  valid  as 
the  real  explanation.  If  it  is  only  a  possible  way,  we  are  con- 
tent.  We  are  far  from  supposing  even  that  it  is  a  way  service- 
able to  all  minds.  What  we  say  is,  it  is  a  bridge  that  once 
carried  us  over  a  gulf  in  safety,  and  hope  it  may  be  beneficial 
to  those  whose  wants  are  similar  to  what  ours  were  when  it 
served  us. 

There  was  a  time  when  nature  began.  There  was  a  point  of 
time  before  which  no  creative  act  was  put  forth  in  the  organiza- 
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tion  and  arrangement  of  that  system  which  we  term  nature. 
We  speak  not  now  of  the  origin  of  matter  and  finite  mind, 
but  of  their  present  organization  and  relations.  Of  the  begin- 
ning and  progress,  as  well  as  completion  of  nature,  in  this 
sense,  we  have  an  account  in  Genesis.  The  creative  fiat  was 
put  forth  in  this  sense  at  a  given  point  of  time ;  the  creation  of 
nature  was  by  direct  acts ;  it  at  length  reached  completion,  and 
then  rested  the  creative  fiat.  God  rested  in  this  sense  from 
his  work.  The  creative  fiat  formed  no  new  order  of  plants  or 
animals  after  that  rest  began.  Nature,  as  to  its  elementary 
forces,  was  complete.  We  speak  now  more  particularly  of  na- 
ture as  presented  in  this  earth,  for  we  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
God  is  not  now  iu  some  part  of  space  creating  as  of  old. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  that  God  has  departed  from  na- 
ture; that  he  works  not  in  it  in  any  sense,  because  our  view  is 
that  creative  volitions  have  ceased.  He  is  yet  in  nature  work- 
ing; he  sustains,  superintends,  directs,  controls  and  develops 
those  forces  which  resulted  from  past  creative  fiats.  In  this 
sense  we  contemplate  what  are  termed  the  laws  of  nature  as 
indicative  of  past  creative  volitions  which,  though  not  now  be- 
ginning, are  still  executive.  They  may  also  be  contemplated  as 
modos  by  which  the  power  once  creative  now  works,  though  not 
here  in  nature  now  creating.  The  same  God  is  as  much  pres- 
ent with  the  same  wisdom  and  power  as  he  was  in  creating,  but 
still  now  exercising  those  attributes  in  another  mode.  In  na- 
ture completed,  and  not  in  creating  nature.  Nature  was  fin- 
ished in  the  sense  of  creation,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  ceasing 
to  be  an  Implement  in  the  hand  of  the  Maker,  an  implement 
with  which  and  in  which  he  works  to-day.  It  is  as  incompetent 
to  the  performance  of  what  we  call  the  operations  of  nature  as 
it  was  to  create  itself,  that  is,  if  the  hand  of  the  Maker  be  with- 
drawn from  it. 

While  the  above  view  is  true,  yet  we  may  say  that  we  know, 
by  observation,  about  how  God  works  now  with  this  implement, 
and  about  how  he  will  work  in  time  to  come.  Nor  is  this  a 
fact  only,  but  as  a  fact  designed  of  God  and  pleasing  to  him. 
lie  no  doubt  loves,  so  to  say,  to  have  us  learn  his  general  modes 
of  operating  in  nature.     He  would  not  perhaps,  have  us  expect 
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creative  acts  in  nature  to-day^  He  would  regard  it  in  us  a 
presumptuous  sin  to  expect,  for  instance,  that  the  wheat  in  our 
granary  will  increase  thirty  or  forty-fold,  if  we  leave  it  there 
and  commit  it  not  to  the  bosom  of  the  faithful  earth.  All  that 
we  learn  as  to  the  laws  of  agriculture,  science,  commerce  or  so- 
ciety and  government  may  be  properly  termed  as  so  much 
knowledge  as  to  the  way  God  acts  in  these  respects.  This 
knowledge  cannot  exist  without  the  assumption  of  general  uni- 
formity of  these  modes  of  the  operation  of  Divine  power.  - - 

It  is  this  general  uniformity  upon  which  must  rest  our  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  and  which  is  the  ground  of  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  it  is  this  uniformity  of  nature,  we  say,  which  is  made  the 
basis  of  the  objections  to  prayer  and  providence.  It  comes  up 
in  this  form :  Nature  is  uniform ;  we  can  trust  the  operations  of 
nature;  prayer  cannot  change  nature's  laws;  providence  can- 
not modify  them.  Prayer  and  Providence  are  therefore  a  con- 
tradiction of  God's  work  in  natur.e ;  they  are  absurd ;  they  are 
impossible  I  May  as  well  believe  in  events  without  a  cause  as 
to  believe  God  will  contradict  himself.  The  real  ground  of 
this  objection  is  not  unfrequently  this :  God  completed  nature 
and  has  left  it  to  itself  He  does  not  act  in  it  any  longer. 
But  we  put  the  difficulties  on  the  best  grounds — those  more 
likely  to  try  our  faith.  But  our  view,  we  trust,  will  meet  the 
objections  founded  on  both  these  false  premises,  on  these  as- 
sumptions. 

Take,  now,  afresh  into  the  mind,  the  view  of  nature  in  the  be- 
ginning of  creation,  its  progress,  and  completion.  Let  us  then 
strive  to  transfer  that  view  to  another  sphere,  to  that  of  re- 
demption, the  kingdom  of  grace  as  exhibited  in  this  world  from 
man's  first  transgression  to  the  present  time.  We  may  con- 
template it  as  a  work  which,  in  this  world's  development  of  it, 
had  a  beginning,  had  its  progress,  and  had  its  compleiion  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  speak  of  the  completion  of  nature.  It  is  a 
completion  in  the  sense  that  the  elementary  forces  are  brought 
into  being  and  placed  in  organic  relations  to  each  other.  In 
this  sense,  contemplating  grace  as  an  objective  system  of  moral 
forces,  we  call  it  a  new  nature,  a  nature  that  began,  progressed, 
and  reached  its  completion.     In  regard  to  the  new  nature,  we 
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may  say  the  creative  fiats  have  ceased.     In  this,  God  has  rested 
,|rom  hi3  works.,     JBere  he   is  present  as  in  the  old;   here  he 
sustains,  develops,  controls  and  directs,  by  his  real  presence,  as 
in  nature :  but  in  neither  now  by  direct,  creative  acts.   r'»'*  J^"  ^» 

The  out-stepping  of  God  in  Nature,  in  direct  originating  fiats, 
we  call  an  act  of  creation.  The  similar  out-stepping  of  God  in 
the  kingdom  of  Grace,  we  call  a  miracle.  When  God  said, 
^^  Let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light,"  he  created,  in  the 
sense  we  speak  of  creating,  in  this  article:  When  he  said  "Let 
water  become  wine,  and  it  was  so,"  he  wrought  a  miracle. 
When  "  The  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  be- 
came a  living  soul,"  he  wrought  a  work  of  creation.  When  he 
said  "  Lazarus  come  forth,  and  he  that  was  dead  came  forth, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  with  grave  clothes,"  God  wrought  a  mira- 
cle in  the  kingdom  of  grace. 

Let  us  next  contemplate  this  act  of  God  in  the  direct  out- 
stepping of  his  power,  which  we  term  a  miracle,  long  enough  to 
mark  one  or  two  of  its  characteristics  and  important  relations. 
It  is  a  direct  act  of  the  Divine  will  as  distinguished  from  the 
act  of  any  created  will,  be  it  that  of  man,  angel  or  satan ;  of 
finite  spirit  in  body  or  out  of  body;  of  created  beings,  good  or 
bad.  A  miracle,  specifically  so  called,  is  a  direct  act  of  the  Di- 
vine will  as  distinguished  from  the  act  of  any  other  being.  Here, 
too,  distinguish  cause  from  mode  and  instrumentalities,  or  the 
thought  may  be  missed. 

A  miracle  must  also  be,  as  before  intimated,  distinguished  by 
the  direct,  present  action  of  the  Divine  will.  For  instance, 
God  wills  through  nature  to  make  wine  every  year  in  many  coun- 
tries. It  may  even  bo  said  that  in  this  way  he  wills  to  change 
water  to  wine  every  time  a  grape  comes  to  maturity.  But  this 
act  of  the  Divine  will,  is  readily  seen  to  differ  from  the  miracle 
of  Cana.     This,  perhaps,  is  too  obvious  to  need  further  remark. 

A. miracle  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  relation  that  the  hu- 
man intellect  as  by  necessity,  gives  it  with  reference  to  na- 
ture, or  if  you  please,  God's  acts  in  nature.  A  miracle  must 
have  such  characteristics  as  to  compel  every  candid  human  in- 
tellect  to  refer  it   to  a  cause  above   nature;    to   a  cause   en- 
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tirely  independent  of  nature.      As  much   as   this  has  before 
been  said,   but  we  deem  it  well   to   state   it  again   in  this 
form.     Every  human  intellect  is  compelled  to  refer  every  event  . 
to  an  adequate  cause.     In  that  sense  every  human  intellect  that 
admits  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  ts"  those  events  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible,  is  in  like  manner  compelled  to  refer  these 
phenomena  to  a  cause  above  nature.      To  refer  these  and  other 
miracles  to  a  cause  above  nature  is  not  incidental ;  it  is  essen- 
tial ;  without  it  there  is  no  miracle  in  the  full  sense.     It  would 
not  be  a  miracle  in  the  full  sense,  that  is,  when  you  contemplate 
the  end  to  be  subserved  by  a  miracle,  if  some  human  intellect 
is  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  placed  in  such  relations  to  it  as  actu- 
ally to  refer  it  to  God  as  a  power  above  nature.      The  direct 
act  of  the  Divine  will  in  producing  an  event,  is   not  a  miracle 
unless  some  human  intellect,  sooner  or  later,  does  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  so  refer  it.      It  is  not  possible  for  a  miracle  in  the  full 
sense  to  be  ambiguous  as  to  its  cause.     Perhaps  we  dwell  too 
long  on  this  point,  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten. 

It  is  essential,  furthermore,  to  every  miracle,  that  in  one  way 
or  another,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  it  point  to  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  and  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners.  In  the  origin  of  nature, 
there  were  six  days  or  stages  of  the  creative  energy.  They  all 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  nature.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  grace,  however  various  and  widely  separated  in 
time  and  character  miracles  may  be,  they  are  one  in  the  sense 
of  belonging  to  that  kingdom,  and  pledging  to  Jesus  Christ  all 
the  resources  of  God  as  the  cause  above  nature,  to  accomplish 
the  ends  of  redemption.  If  God  changed  the  face  of  nature  in 
the  time  of  Adam,  to  rebuke  his  sin,  the  same  power  is  pledged 
to  bring  to  pass  the  promise  of  the  One  born  of  woman,  by 
whom  satan  is  to  be  deprived  of  power  and  man  restored  to  a 
second  paradise.  If  God  revealed  by  mil  acle  to  Noah  the  de- 
struction of  the  earth  by  the  flood,  and  by  miracle  conducted 
Noah  safely  over  the  waters,  it  was  to  pledge  the  wisdom  and 
power  thus  indicated  as  above  nature,  to  be  efficient  evermore 
for  the  salvation  and  blessing  of  redeemed  sinners,  in  the  king- 
dom of  his  dear  son.      If  God,  by  miracle,  called  Abraham  to 
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leave  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  if  by  miracle  he  gaye  him  a  son 
of  promise;  and  if  b  J  miracle  he  preserved  that -son  from  the 
knife  of  sacrifice  on  Moriah ;  if  by  miracle  God  revealed  that 
the  posterity  of  Isaac,  the  one  snatched  by  the  Divine  hand  from 
death,  should  a  thousand  years  thereafter  drive  out  the  Jebu- 
site,  and  build  thereon  the  temple,  whose  model  was  revealed 
by  God  to  Moses  in  a  mount  quaking  by  miraculous  power — it 
was  all  to  condense  into  one  "  Jehovah-jireh"  for  our  salvation,  the 
pledge  of  the  mind  that  thus  foresaw,  and  the  hand  that  ordered 
the  wonderful  events  by  which,  in  after  centuries,  we  behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  on  Calvary.  If  Adam  be  driven  out  of  paradise ; 
if  Enoch  and  Elijah  ascend  to  heaven  without  seeing  death,  and 
Christ  after  death,  that  each  great  dispensation  may  have  one 
representative  in  heaven ;  if  Noah  sail  over  the  waters  of  the 
flood  in  an  ark ;  if  Abraham  have  a  great  horror  of  darkness- 
come  upon  him  amidst  whose  shades  he  sees  "a  smoking  fur- 
nace and  a  burning  lamp" — emblem  of  the  Divine  presence — 
pass  between  the  pieces  of  the  animals  slain  to  confirm  a  cove- 
nant; if  Lot  escape  from  the  doomed  city  by  •the  help  of  an- 
gels; if  Joseph  interpret  Pharaoh's  dream  by  the  interposition  of 
God;  if  Moses  beheld  the  burning  bush  that  is  not  consumed; 
if  the  miracles  wrought  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel's  children 
ciause  the  Egyptian  magicians  to  cry  out,  "  This  is  the  finger  of 
God ;"  if  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  open  to  let  the  redeemed 
pass  through  on  dry  land  ;  if  the  sun  and  the  moon  pause  in  their 
course  to  aid  the  armies  of  Israel  in  routing  the  Jebusites;  if  to 
encourage  the  temple  builders  it  be  Divinely  revealed,  "  The  Lord 
shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple ;"  if,  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Paul,  and  John  unroll  for  us  the  scroll  of  the  future,  that 
we  may  read  centuries  before  hand  the  fate  of  empires  and  church- 
es ;  if  Daniel  pray  unharmed  in  a  den  of  untamed  lions  ;  if  the 
three  worthies  walk  through  the  flame,  without  the  smell  of  fire 
on  their  garments;  if  Christ  command  the  winds  and  the  waves 
and  they  obey  him ;  if  he  direct  the  fishes  in  the  sea,  and  the 
wild  beasts  crouch  harmless  at  his  feet,  as  he  fasts  in  the  des- 
ert ;  if  he  command  food  from  heaven  for  the  starving  Israelite 
in  the  desert,  and  break  miraculous  bread  to  the  perishing  mul- 
titude on  the  shore  of  Genessareth  ;   if  with  a  word  he  dry  up 
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the  fountains  of  vegetable  life;  if  demons,  disease,  and  death 
depart  at  his  bidding ;  if  by  prayer  in  his  name  illiterate  fisher- 
men are  able  to  speak  more  than  a  dozen  languages  with  ver- 
nacular accuracy,  all  without  a  moment's  study — the  greatest  of 
^fc  conceivable  miracles;  if  in  his  name,  Peter  and  Paul  raise 
the  dead ; — if  all  these,  and  thousands  of  others  of  the  miraculous 
out-steppings  of  the  Divine  power  and  wisdom  have  taken  place, 
to  show  us  a  power  and  wisdom  above  nature,  it  is  all  for  the  pur- 
pose still  further  of  pledging  that  power  and  that  wisdom,  by  a 
cloud  of  witnesses,  overwhelming  to  contemplate,  that  Christ  is 
the  Redeemer  of  those  who  believe  in  him ;  that  for  them  he  can 
provide,  despite  "nature's  fixed  laws,"  and  his  hand  reaches 
forth  the  blessings  his  friends  ask,  despite  all  the  decrees  of  fate. 
Truly,  "  If  we  receive  the  witness  of  7nen,  the  witness  of  God  is 
greater  ;  for  this  is  the  witness  of  God  which  He  hath  testified 
of  his  Son.^^ '  ..-        , 

Thus,  what  the  creative  fiat  is  to  nature,  the  miracle  is  to 
grace.  The  same  Power  that  originated  nature  still  operates 
in  it,  though  in  a  new  mode  ;  the  same  Being  whose  wisdom  and 
power  are  indicated  by  miracle,  is  still  operating  with  those  at- 
tributes in  grace,  though  miracles  have  ceased.  If  for  a  moment 
we  regard  nature  the  product  of  one  Deity  who  is  still  in  it 
with  all  the  efficiency  required  to  create  it,  and  the  author  of 
miracle  as  another  Deity,  who  is  still  operating  in  grace,  with 
all  the  power  and  wisdom  indicated  by  miracle,  it  then  follows 
that  the  latter  Deity  is  greater  and  wiser  than  the  former.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  miracle  indicates  a  cause  above  na- 
ture. Then  as  we  have  the  promises  of  this  stronger  and  wiser 
Deity  in  relation  to  prayer  and  providence,  we  have  a  good 
ground  for  faith. 

This  ground  of  faith  remains  unshaken,  though  we  do  not  now 
behold  miracles,  for  on  the  part  of  nature  we  do  not  see  any 
creative  fiat.  We  see  no  new  order  introduced  into  animate  or 
inanimate  things  in  nature.  If  nature  goes  forward  with  uni- 
formity, so  does  grace,  and  the  latter  being  the  product  of  the 
stronger  and  wiser  Deity  wnll  in  the  end  as  a  nature,  conquer 
the  old  nature.  The  moment  the  old  nature  conflicts  with  the 
interests  of  the  new,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  the  latter, 
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as  it  were  insensibly,  modifies  the  former.  If  at  any  time  this 
modification  be  not  sufficient  for  the  interests  and  ends  of  grace, 
the  Deity  in  grace,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  again  step 
forth  in  miracle.  Prayer  and  providence  are  therefore  not 
merely  desirable,  but  objects  of  faith.  They  are  not  contradic- 
tions, absurdities.  They  are  founded  in  a  nature  whose  opera- 
tions are  as  uniform  as  the  other,  and  proven  to  be  by  its  ori- 
gin superior  and  independent.  If  there  is  any  war  between 
grace  and  nature,  the  latter  in  the  end  must  succumb,  wliatever 
the  appearances  to  the  contrary.  The  Lord  of  miracle,  "  He  is 
our  God/'  If  the  sun  rise  and  set  uniformly,  if  the  seasons 
come  and  go  in  regular  succession ;  if  the  rain  fall  upon  the  just 
and  unjust  by  the  ^' fixed,  laws  of  nature,"  we  have  consolation 
in  a  uniformity  quite  as  "  fixed."  Men,  the  best  of  ^men,  con- 
tinue to  pray  and  receive  answer  to  prayer;  souls  still  pass 
from  nature's  darkness  to  God's  marvellous  light;  the  nations, 
influenced  by  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  are  the  only  ones  that 
in  any  good  degree  subject  nature  to  their  good,  and  other  na- 
tions to  their  will.  ''  Little  by  little"  it  is  said  to  those  who 
trust  the  Deity  of  miracle,  "ye  shall  drive  them  out."  No  fact 
in  nature  is  more  fixed  than  is  the  destiny  of  all  who  trust  in 
nature-religion,  to  yield  to  those  who  trust  to  miracle.  Our  ar- 
gument here  we  can  only  hint  for  want  of  space. 

Come,  now,  to  the  fact  that  nature  and  grace  are  from  the 
same  God.  By  miracle,  God  has  shown  he  is  still  above  nature 
and  can  at  pleasure  wield  or  suspend  all  its  forces.  By  mira- 
cle he  has  shown  that  the  ends  of  grace  must  always  be  promot- 
ed by  the  operations  of  nature,  or  he  will  at  once  suspend  those 
operations.  If  God  does  not  come  out  to  view  in  miracle  now, 
neither  does  he  in  creative  fiat.  Whenever  there  has  been  an 
out-stepping  of  God's  power  since  man  came  upon  the  earth,  it 
has  been  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  grace.  Not  till  na- 
ture was  finished  did  grace  begin.  Did  He  begin  grace  without 
knowing  nature  ?  Did  He  make  promises  that  his  own  works  by 
a  headlong  career  will  defeat  ?  Has  God  in  nature  called  up  a 
spirit  that  will  not  down  at  his  bidding? 

Creative  fiats  are  the  foundations  of  nature ;  miracles,  which 
are  above  nature,  are  the.foundations  of  grace.  The  Creator's 
power  and  wisdom  arc  in  nature ;  the  God  of  miracle,  which  is 
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above  nature,  is  ia  grace.  Creative  fiats  ceased  in  one ;  so,  at 
length,  miracles  in  the  other.  When  the  earth  was  complete 
for  man's  abode,  God,  in  nature,  made  man,  and  ceased  from 
his  works.  When  the  second  Adam  was  introduced  to  the 
heavenly  paradise,  miracles  culminated  and  soon  ceased.  If 
creative  power  now  acts  as  a  nature,  the  "tniraculous  power,  the 
power  above  nature,  has  not  dropped  into  annihilation,  but 
goes  on  in  grace,  as  a  new  and  higher  nature. 

Is  conversion  a  miracle  ?  No.  Is  conversion  of  nature  ?  No. 
What  then  ?  It  is  a  change  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  power 
of  God,  as  that  power  was  manifested  in  miracle,  God's  power 
as  manifested  above  nature;  but  it  is  the  effect  of  that  power, 
not  in  the  form  of  miracle,  but  in  the  form  of  a  nature,  if  we 
use  nature  to  indicate  antecedent  and  consequent,  and  their  re- 
lation in  the  system  of  redemption.  How  was  Elijah  translated  to 
heaven  ?  By  God,  as  working  in  nature  ?  No.  By  God  as  a  cause 
above  nature  ?  Yes.  Was  it  a  miracle  ?  In  every  sense  a  miracle. 
But  is  conversion  of  God  as  a  cause,  above  nature,  as  truly  as  was 
the  translation  of  Elijah  ?  Certainly.  Yet  one  a  miracle,  and  the 
other  not  ?  Yes,  one  a  miracle  and  the  other  not.    What  I  both 
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supernatural,  the  one  as  purely  so  as  the  other,  and  yet  one  a 
miracle,  and  the  other  not  ?  Just  so.  Is  not  this  a  distinction 
without  a  difference  ?  By  no  means. 

To  make  this  distinction  clear,  suppose  that  from  the  time  of 
Elijah  to  the  present,  every  saint,  at  the  precise  age  of  Elijah 
at  his  translation,  instead  of  dying  like  the  impenitent,  had  been 
taken  up  visibly  to  heaven,  as  Elijah  was.  The  miracle-working 
power  would  then  have  put  on  the  form  of  a  nature.  It  would  not 
then  impress  us  as  a  miracle  does,  though  it  would  still  remain 
as  supernatural  as  ever.  We  would,  then,  about  as  soon  ask 
the  question,  Is  translation  natural  ?  as  we  do  now.  Is  conver- 
sion natural  ?  Suppose,  during  the  whole  progress  of  human  his- 
tory, there  had  been  only  three  men,  of  what  we  now  call  distin- 
guished piety,  and  they  separated  in  time  from  one  another,  like 
Enoch,  Elijah,  and  Christ ;  piety  would  then  impres's  a  heathen 
world  very  much  as  translation  now  docs  us.  This  holds  good 
and  illustiates  our  meaning,  though  physical  changes  more  im- 
press us  than  mental  changes- 
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Now  grant,  on  the  supposition  above,  that  every  one,  where 
the  system  of  revelation  is  known,  could  imitate,  or  rather  ac- 
quire the  character  of  Elijah,  it  follows  that  every  such  one 
would  know  how  to  become  the  subject  of  God's  translating 
power.  He  would  know  how  to  become  the  subject  of  God's 
power  in  miracle  as  above  nature,  as  the  experienced  farmer 
now  knows  how  to  apply  God's  power  m  nature  to  the  raising 
of  grain.  So  conversion  is  of  God  as  a  cause  above  nature,  and 
yet  by  his  revelation  we  know  how  to  become  the  subjects  of 
that  supernatural  power,  with  a  certainty  far  transcending  that 
with  which  the  experienced  farmer  approaches  God  in  nature 
for  grain.  The  latter  knowledge  comes  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation of  God's  power  in  nature ;  the  former  God  has  con- 
descended to  reveal  to  us.  The  conditions  in  the  case  of  na- 
ture are  innumerable  and  always  changing  with  season  and 
clime,  but  not  so  of  God  as  above  nature,  for  human  redemp- 
tion. "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life ;  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God,  hath  not  life."  ^^  This  life  is  in  his  Son,"  of  whom 
he  has  given  such  testimony  by  miracles.  "  The  witness  of 
God  is  greater." 

Thus,  in  conversion  we  become  the  subjects  of  God's  power, 
as  it  comes  out  in  miracle.  All  the  miracles  of  the  past  are 
pledged  for  the  salvation,  guidance,  and  blessing  of  the  saints 
by  the  same  God,  in  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  and  power  as  a 
God  above  nature.  All  the  promises  of  the  future  are  as  cer- 
tain to  come  to  the  saint,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  who  wrought 
miracles  has  given  the  pledge.  As  nature  is  no  limit  to  the 
God  of  miracles,  so  there  is  no  limit  to  the  saint's  prayer  un- 
less it  be  the  weakess  of  his  own  faith,  or  the  limits  which  God 
in  his  own  word  hath  set.  When  he  has  the  word  of  the  God  of 
miracle  for  a  blessing  to  be  asked,  if  need  be,  the  sun  and  moon 
must  pause  in  their  course,  to  crown  his  prayer  with  victory. 
And  yet  now  we  expect  no  miracles,  because,  according  to  our 
view,  grace  is  a  finished  nature,  entirely  superior  to  the  old, — 
a  nature  whose  vital  power  is  God  in  the  exercise  of  his  attri- 
butes as  a  manifested  cause  above  nature,  for  the  redemption  of 
man. 

The  Christian's  hope  is  not  to  be  kept  waiting  for  the  prom- 
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ised  blessing  till  God  has  time  to  conquer  nature  as  an  adverse 
power,  as  some  would  represent.  The  God  in  nature  is  the 
God  in  grace,  and  grace  is  the  high  end  which  nature  must 
serve  even  now.  It  is  the  best  blessing  which  infinite  Wisdom 
can  now  bestow  when  the  highest  eternal  well-being  of  the 
saint  is  contemplated.  Though  the  saint  has  other  things  in 
his  inheritance,  yet  is  not  nature  excluded  therefrom.  Even 
that  with  all  its  ills  must  serve  him  from  the  moment  he  be- 
comes  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  which  as  a  nature 
modifies  and  controls  the  former  to  its  own  ends.  Are  vou  in- 
deed  Christians  ?  Then  by  the  most  rigid  logic,  we  say  to  yon 
that  in  the  most  literal  sense,  so  far  as  your  highest  good  is 
concerned,  "  All  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or 
Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or 
things  to  come ;  all  arc  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ 
God's."  ^  ■  '  ^  '    V"-'' '  ■  .^*^>-^^>- 

The  stand-point  we  have  now  gained  gives  peculiar  signifi- 
cance to  the  following  inspired  language  as  expressive  of  con- 
version, prayer  and  providence :  "  Unto  them  which  are  called 
both  Jews  and  Greeks^  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  vns- 
dom  of  God ;  because  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men.  For  ye 
see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  many  wise  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  arc  called ;  but  God 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the 
wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to 
confound  the  things  that  are  mighty ;  and  the  base  things  of 
the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea, 
and  the  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  the  things  that 
are  ;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.  But  of  him 
are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  right- 
eousness, and  sanctification,  and  redemption."  In  Christ  thus 
is  God  pledged  as  above  nature  and  in  nature  subject  to  grace, 
to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  saint  from  conversion  to  the  res- 
urrection. .         ^ 

Another  illustration  from    the  Bible,— the  very   one   which 
gave  us  the  view  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  this   article  to 
present.     We  refer  to  the  case  of  the  miracle  of  the  Savior  de- 
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nominated  the  "  Withered  fig-tree."  As  the  Savior  with  the 
apostles  was  on  his  way  early  the  Monday  morning  before  his 
crucifixion,  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  he  came  to  the  fig-tree 
bearing  leaves  only.  The  Savior  then  said  to  it,  "  No  man  eat 
fruit  of  thee  forever."  The  company  returned  too  late  to 
Bethany  that  evening  for  the  apostles  to  notice  the  fate  of  the 
tree.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  next  morning,  however,  as 
they  were  going  in  the  same  direction,  they  came  to  the  tree 
and,  behold,  it  was  dried  up  from  the  roots.  The  apostles, 
though  familiar  with  .the  sight  of  miracles,  were  amazed  that 
the  Savior  had  thus  at  length  wrought  one  indicative  of  severity 
and  judgment.  Peter  called  the  Savior's  attention  expressly  to 
the  withered  tree.  "Behold  the  fig-tree  wliich  thou  cursedst  is 
withered  away."  It  was  an  important  occasion.  The  mind  of 
the  hearers  was  then  very  impressible.  He  was  about  to  speak 
whose  word  had  withered  the  tree  upon  which  they  were  look- 
ing with  amazement.  His  lips  move  and  pronounce  words,  and 
what  words  t  "Have  faith  in  God,  for  vei'ily  I  sa]/  (and  my 
word  has  power)  unto  you  that  whosoever  shall  say  unto  this 
mountain.  Be  thou  removed  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea;  and 
shall  not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that  those  things 
which  he  saith  shall  come  to  pass ;  he  shall  have  whatsoever  he 
saith.  Therefore,  I  say  unto  you,  What  things  soever  ye  de- 
sire when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  and  ye  shall  have 
them." 

In  the  presence  of  a  miracle  as  before  characterized,  the  sen- 
tence, "  Have  faith  in  God,"  has  great  significance.  Here  is  the 
eifect  of  a  power  above  nature.  The  faith  is  to  expect  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  very  power.  This  power  is  not  to  be  called 
forth  by  the  Savior  and  the  apostles  alone,  for  it  is  said  "  who- 
soever shall  say  unto  this  mountain,"  <fec.,  shall  call  it  forth,  pro- 
vided he  have  the  faith  to  which  he  is  here  exhorted. 
.  To  the  apostles  this  powder  in  its  miraculous  form  was  actu- 
ally confided.  By  it  they  were  enabled  to  remove  every  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  their  success.  Annanias,  Simon  Magus,  and 
Elymas  were  witnesses  of  this  power.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
specification  here.  By  the  help  of  this  power  the  cause  of 
Christ  made  great  progress  in  their  hands. 
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Next,  this  principle  is  generalized  in  this  way.  Not  only  is 
it  of  great  power  in  defeating  opposition,  but  also  in  securing 
positive  blessings.  Anything  asked  in  prayer  as  promised  by 
the  Being  who  thus  displayed  his  authority  and  power  over  na- 
ture can  be  had.  Our  point  is  that  the  same  power  is  pledged 
to  every  Christian  as  much  as  it  was  to  the  apostles,  so  far  as 
its  efficiency  is  requisite  to  the  answer  of  genuine  prayer ;  and 
yet,  that  power,  though  thus  efficient  for  the  end,  operates  now 
in  the  form  of  a  nature  instead  of  coming  out  in  the  form  of 
miracle,  and  as  a  nature  it  moves  in  its  own  orbit,  old  nature 
nothing  hindering  but  in  a  subordinated  capacity   cooperating 

Wlin      It.  ,       "■   '  ■■   '      "     ^r  .  -^"i     ■    ',    ■     •./.  ' -'.;f:'^J*C 

The  way  is  now  open  to  notice  for  a  little  the  relation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  subject  under,  consideration.  In  Christ 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  God.  Miracles  for  him  were  as  ordi- 
nary acts  to  us,  as  John  hints  by  the  very  word  by  which  he  in- 
dicates miracles.  So  to  express  the  thought,  it  was  natural  to 
the  Savior  to  work  miracles.  He  said  in  refereiice  to  his  an- 
ticipated departure  from  this  world,  he  would  send  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  his  vicar ;  that  Spirit  should  be  to  this  world  and  his 
redeemed  ones  as  he  himself  in  person.  The  Spirit's  mission 
as  to  time  should,  however,  be  entirely  different  from  the  Sav- 
ior's. His  mission  was  only  for  an  hour,  but  the  Spirit's  for 
all  time.  The  Spirit  is  to  take  the  things  of  Christ  and  show 
them  unto  us. 

The  Spirit  in  all  the  miracles    of  Christ  (and  it  was    so  of 
others)  was  distinctly  recognized  as  the  efficient  power.     This 
power  "  abides"  here.     It  docs  not  go  away  to  come  again  like 
^  Christ.     He,  the  Spirit,  remains  as  the  power  as    well   as  the 
instructor.     He  comes  to  beget  prayer   and  he   has  the  power 
to  answer  it.     He  is  the  power  above  nature  in  miracle,  prayer 
and  providence ;  but  his  very  characteristic  is  that  he  remains 
though  miracles  cease.     It  is  thus  that  Christ  says  at  one  time 
^       all  things  shall  be  granted  in  answer  to  prayer,  and,  at  another, 
\_hfi_&ays  the  Spirit  shall  be  given,  as  much  as  to  say  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  is  potentially  the  gift  of  all  good  things,  to   be   em- 
ployed in  just  the  way  and  time  they  will  accomplish  the  high- 
est good  for  those  who  "Have  faith  in  God." 
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In  closing  the  general  part  of  this  article  we  have  only  to 
observe,  that  we  are  not  tenacious  of  our  words,  "  Grace  as  a  Na- 
ture;" no  doubt  better  terms  could  be  chosen;  still  we  trust  we 
have  so  presented  our  view  as  to  mislead  none  by  that  ambigu- 
ous term,  nature.  We  trust,  furthermore,  that  the  view  presented 
may  relieve  some  of  doubts  and  pei'plexities,  and  that  it  may 
strengthen  the  faith  of  those  whose  doubts  it  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  consider. 

If  the  view  here  presented  be  substantially  true,  prayer  is 
talent  committed  to  us  for  which  we  may  well  hesitate  to  give 
up  our  account.  We  have  received  much  more  than  the  single 
talent,  if  our  relations  to  Divine  power  are  as  we  have  suggest- 
ed. Yet  of  this  gift,  more  than  of  any  other,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
said,  we  have  hid  it  in  a  napkin  in  the  soil  of  doubt  and  infideli- 
ty. Judas  had  the  power  in  its  miraculous  form ;  the  form  in 
which  it  is  granted  to  us  is  not  less  efficient  for  "  the  further- 
ance of  the  gospel."  If  we  betray  such  a  trust,  it  had  been  good 
for  us  if  we  had  never  been  born. 

In  answer  to  prayer,  and  in  providence,  we  have  just  as 
much  right  to  expect  supernatural  effects  as  if  we  lived  in 
the  days  of  miracles.  But  we  have  no  right  to  be  expecting 
miracles,  we  have  no  right  to  be  straining  after  very  strik- 
ing effects  as  in  answer  to  prayer,  any  more  than  the  farmer 
who  sows  in  the  morning  has  a  right  to  expect  to  reap  from 
that  sowing,  the  same  day.  If  grace  is  now  in  the  form  of  a 
nature,  we  need  not  blame  ourselves  for  not  producing  mira- 
cles. Nature  advances  not  per  saltern.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  it  advances. 

A  right  view  of  faith  leads  us  to  expect  our  labors  are  just  as  ^ 
surely  to  be  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  were  the  labors  of 
the  apostles.  God  is  as  surely  to  protect  us  as  he  did  Peter, 
when  an  angel  came  and  opened  the  prison  doors  and  city  gates 
for  him;  we  can  just  as  certainly  wither  iig-trees  and  remove 
mountains  as  they ;  "  all  things"  are  as  possible  to  us  as  to 
apostles,  and  will  be  to  all  Christians  to  the  end  of  the  dispen- 
sation ;  answer  to  prayer  is  not  less  real,  nor  less  certain,  nor 
less  supernatural  than  in  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  Providence 
is  not  less  certain,  nor  less  supernatural,  than  when   Paul  had 
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the  safety  of  those  in  the  ship  revealed  to  him  by  the  literal 
presence  of  an  angel.  As  to  them,  so  to  us,  it  is  according  to 
our  faith.  Eain  from  heaven  and  health  to  the  sick  in  just  as 
large  a  share  in  answer  to  prayer  are  given  us  now  as  then. 
Not  every  leper  was  cleansed  in  the  days  of  miracles ;  but  every 
one  within  the  promise.  So,  now,  faith  precedes  prayer,  faith 
is  founded  upon  a  word  to  us  and  for  us  from  the  God  of  mira- 
cle. '       ^       .  ■    -  :-...,■     -■'    ^  :..,■«•'■... -..K     .:..■■-   ■■%;:■:■ 

Where  is  that  word  to  be  found  ?  In  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  Bible.  Everything  there  really  intended  by  the  Spijrit  is 
yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus.  There  is  no  failure  within  the 
range  of  the  promises  to  the  man  of  genuine  faith  and  prayer. 
We  are  just  as  much  to  look  for  conversions  as  were  miracle 
working  apostles ;  we  are  just  as  certainly  under  general  and 
special  providence  as  Paul  or  Peter,  or  we  have  ourselves  to 
blame  for  either  impenitence  or  backsliding.  If  we  belong  to 
the  kingdom  of  grace  and  are  walking  obediently,  there  can  no 
more  an  evil  come  upon  us  in  relation  to  our  ultimate  welfare 
than  God  can  be  dethroned.  The  Lord  is  a  strong  tower.  The 
way  of  the  just  is  in  absolute  safety.  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you." 

Lord,  we  believe,  but  help  our  unbelief.  Lord  increase  our 
faith.  Lord,  we  pray,  but  teach  thou  us  to  pray.  We  talk 
about  providence,  but  let  us  walk  in  the  way  thou  hast  provided 
— the  highway  cast  up  for  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord.  Thou 
hast  here  taught  us  why  there  were  giants  in  days  of  old,  even 
men  great  before  God  prevailing  with  thee  and  with  men. 
Shall  we  with' lips  talk  about  God  as  power,  above  nature,  and 
then  consign  ourselves  to  the  fatalism  of  "  Fixed  Nature !" 
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Art.  VL— the  RELATIONS  OF    THE    HUMAN  INTEL- 
.   ,  LECT  AND  THE  INSPIRED  WORD. 

When  Paul  affirms  of  the  Gentiles  that  these  having  not  the 
law  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  he  recognizes  two  distinct  prin- 
ciples or  rules  of  action.  One  is  the  law  of  revelation  as  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures ;  the  other  is  the  law  of  reason  as 
found  in  the  conscience  and  intellect  of  man.  ^  One  is  what 
holy  men,  speaking  and  writing  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  have  recorded  for  our  instruction  and  sanctifica- 
tion  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  other  is  what  the 
human  mind,  unenlightened  by  special  Divine  teaching,  and  un- 
aided by  the  Scriptures,  is  capable  of  discovering  upon  moral 
and  religious  subjects. 

Here  are  two  sources  of  knowledge,  in  a  good  degree  dis- 
tinct, and  independent ;  and  if  they  are  not  the  only,  they  are 
the  chief,  media  by  which  truth  is  conveyed  to  the  soul. 

Although  the  two  laws,  that  of  natural  reason  (for  we  find  no 
better  term  to  designate  it)  and  that  of  special,  written  revela- 
tion, are  in  some  measure  distinct,  they  are  not  contradictory. 
One  is  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  They  are  two  powerful 
reflectors,  having  a  common  focus,  and  that  focus  is  one  of  in- 
tense light  and  heat.  True,  their  two  faces  may  be  turned  in 
opposite  directions ;  then  wild  and  unconcentrated  light  will  be 
irradiated ;  but  this  is  their  unnatural  position.  They  were 
made  to  stand  face  to  face ;  each  to  strengthen  and  intensify 
the  other. 

As  to  how  far,  precisely,  the  knowledge  of  mankind  has  been 
derived,  respectively,  from  these  two  laws  or  sources  of  infor- 
mation, it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide ;  for  the  light  from 
both  has  been  so  interblended,  that  we  cannot  thoroughly  sep- 
arate and  analyze  it.  We  are  certain  that  man,  without  the 
aid  of  the  Bible,  from  the  light  of  his  own  moral  and  intellec- 
tual nature,  is  capable  of  knowing'  much  concerning  his  Creator 
himself,  his  duty,  and  his  destiny.  How  far  he  might  have  pro- 
gressed in  this  knowledge  but  for  the  fall  and  subsequent  sin- 
fulness of  the  race,  we  do  not  know.     And  should  he  still  use 
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his  best  endeavors,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  how  far,  without 
the  Scriptures,  he  might  yet  advance  in  the  apprehension  of 
moral  and  religious  truth.  On  this  point  there  exists  the  wid- 
est range  of  opinion  ;  some  maiataining  that  nearly  every  truth 
of  the  Bible  lies  within  the  reach  of  natural  reason,  and  were 
not  our  faculties  blinded  by  selfishness,  and  misdirected,  would 
be  unerringly  discovered ;  others,  holding  that  the  human  soul 
must  necessarily  remain,  on  moral  subjects,  in  blank  darkness^ 
except  as  the  rays  of  the  Bible  are  shed  upon  it.  They  even 
suppose  that  the  very  limited  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  God 
and  duty  which  exists  in  the  heathen  world  has  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  from  those  who  once  enjoyed  direct  teach- 
ings from  heaven. 

This  difference  of  opinion,  unimportant  though  at  first  view 
it  may  appear,  has  laid  the  foundations  of  two  powerful,  and, 
in  many  respects,  opposing  systems  of  theology.  For  con- 
venience, they  may  be  styled  the  Rationalistic  and  the  Bib- 
lical. 

The  first,  or  rationalistic  school,  whose  source  is  in  Germa- 
ny, but  whose  streams  flow  throughout  Christendom,  delights 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Reason.  It  practically  deifies  the 
human  intellect,  and  expatiates  eloquently  upon  the  God-like 
faculties  and  boundless  resources  of  the  soul.  In  obtaining  re- 
ligious knowledge,  man's  exalted  nature,  his  intuitive  percep- 
tions, his  innate  sense  of  fitness,  his  experience  of  the  past,  his 
observation  and  reflection,  and  his  purely  scientific  discoveries 
constitute  his  main  dependence.  Having  by  this  a  priori  pro- 
cess determined  what  system  of  doctrines  and  duties  ought  to 
be  adopted,  he  then  turns  to  the  Bible,  not  so  much  to  learn 
-what  it  teaches  as  to  obtain  evidence  in  support  of  its  own  pre- 
formed conclusions.  Those  passages  which  seem  naturally  to 
harmonize  are  seized  upon  with  avidity,  and  held  up  in  triumph. 
Others  that  are  less  tractable,  or  perhaps,  in  stern  conflict,  are 
put  to  the  metaphysical  and  philological  rack  and  tortured  un- 
til from  very  agony  they  renounce  their  natural  meaning  and 
endorse  the  favorite  doctrine.  Thus,  to  change  the  comparison, 
the  Bible  is  turned  into  a  musical  instrument,  and  made  to  play 
any  tune  which  fancy  or  theory  may  demand.  - 
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Nor  is  this  all.  The  spirit  of  self-sufficiency  and  pride  that 
such  a  system  generates  and  fosters,  will  not  long  be  satisfied 
with  giving  the  Bible  a  secondary  position ;  in  the  end  it  will 
cast.it  out  altogether.  Thos^  doctrines  which  at  first  were 
professedly  based  on  the  Bible,  will  soon  be  advocated  inde- 
pendently of  it,  and  those  forced  interpretations  which  were 
once  resorted  to  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, in  part,  at  least,  be  repudiated.  The  giant  intellect  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  will  have  outgrown  the  antiquated  and 
puerile  teachings  of  Moses  and  Paul,  and  even  of  Jesus  Christ! 
Thus  the  soul's  sheet-anchor  is  thrown  away,  and  she  is  left  to 
drift  at  the  mercy  of  storms,  rocks,  and  sand-bars,  on  the  shore- 
less sea  of  fortuitous  speculation.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  as 
the  history  of  modern  transcendentalism  in  Europe  and  America 
too  painfully  testify. 

The  second,  or  Biblical  school  in  theology,  as  it  claims  to  be, 
is  the  converse  of  the  rationalistic,  and  is  scarcely  nearer  the 
truth.  Its  peculiarity  is,  that  it  ignores  reason  that  it  may  ex- 
alt revelation.  It  would  utterly  extinguish  the  light  of  nature 
in  order  to  convince  men  how  much  they  need  that  of  the 
scriptures.  It  would  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  our  guides 
that  we  may  become  the  more  sensible  of  our  dependence  on 
the  other.  According  to  this  school,  reason,  in  the  sphere  of 
morals  and  religion,  is  comparatively  worthless.  It  reveals- 
nothing  reliable  in  respect  to  the  existence,  character  and  gov- 
ernment of  God ;  nothing  concerning  the  duty  and  destiny  of 
man.  Reason  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  men  are  warned  against 
following  i:s  counsels  as  if,  like  satan,  it  were  an  enemy,  and 
had  no  mission  but  to  deceive.  We  must  not  only  go  to  the 
Bible  alone  for  an  understanding  of  truth  and  duty,  but  we 
must  go  to  it  with  no  fixed  principles,  with  no  standard  of 
judgment,  with  no  established  faith  whatever.  The  mind,  a 
mere  tabula  vasa,  must  receive  from  the  Bible  whatever  im- 
pression its  words  are  adapted  to  produce.  Says  one  of  the 
greatest  lights  of  the  present  century,  and  strongest  advocates 
of  this  theory, — Dr.  Chalmers, — "In  studying  your  Bible  it  is 
a  question  of  pure  criticism,  your  grammar  and  your  dictionary 
is  all  you  need.     You  are  to  interpret  the  Bible  just  as  if  you 
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knew  nothing  before."  Thus  all  reliance  upon  the  light  of  na- 
ture, upon  the  intuitions  of  reason,  and  upon  the  teachings  of 
great  and  good  men  of  our  own  and  other  ages,  is  to  be  reject- 
ed;  and  we  raust  come  to  the  Bible  with  our  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary as  if,  up  to  that  moment,  we  knew  absolutely  nothing. 
Men  of  this  school  are  fond  of  writing  works  on  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  usually  employ  at  least 
half  their  space  in  attempting  to  remove  the  rubbish,  i,  e.,*  in 
disproving  the  validity  of  human  reason,  in  crying  down  the 
light  of  nature,  and  showing  that  mankind  must  necessarily 
have  remained  in  total  darkness  on  all  religious  subjects 
to  the  end  of  time,  had  not  a  direct  revelation  from  God 
come  to  their  relief.  They  think  in  this  way  to  exalt  the 
Bible.  •       ••   ■  ■  ^    '"'  ■■■,     '  ''''^'  '^r'-' 

Now  while  this  theory  contains  much  of  truth,  it  is  truth,  min- 
gled with  vitiating  error.  It  mistakes  fundamentally  the  gen- 
eral plan  upon  which  the  Bible  was  written,  and  seemingly  the 
object  for  which  it  was  written.  It  assumes  what  the  Bible  de- 
nies, namely,  that  man,  without  the  Scriptures,  is  utterly  and 
necesvsarily  ignorant  of  God  and  duty.  The  whole  structure  of 
the  Bible  is  a  practical  rejection  of  this  dogma  ,*  for  it  every- 
where takes  for  granted  the  general  existence  of  such  knowl- 
edge among  men.  Those  who  have  not  the  written  law  are  a 
law  unto  themselves.  In  respect  to  most  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  the  Scriptures  sel- 
dom if  ever  attempt  by  argument  to  prove,  or  even  by  state- 
ment to  assert,  their  truth ;  they  assume  that  these  are  under- 
stood and  admitted,  and  then  proceed  to  reason  from  them  as 
from  a  common  standard. 

The  theory  in  question,  then,  while  it  was  intended  to  honor 
revelation,  is  a  reproach  to  it.  Not  only  does  it  assume  to  be 
wiser  than  God,  but  it  strikes  down  the  only  agency  by  which 
the  Bible  can  be  interpreted,  and  a  consistent  system  of  theo-. 
logical  science  evolved  from  it.  All  science  pre-supposes  the 
knowledge  and  admission  of  certain  fundamental  principles ; 
and  consists  in  bringing  the  facts,  and  deductions  from  those 
principles,  into  their  just  and  harmonious  relations.  Unless 
the  principles  themselves  are  understood,  science  is  impossible. 
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Now  the  fundamental  principles  of  theological  science  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  the  Bible  does  not  assert,  but  assumes  as 
already  known  and  admitted ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  exis- 
tence of  God;  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  hu- 
man accountability.  If,  then,  we  must  come  to  the  Bible  as- 
suming that  we  know  nothing,  that  we  have  no  common  stand- 
ard of  judgment  and  appeal,  how  is  it  possible  to  understand 
the  Scriptures,  and  much  more,  to  reduce  theology  to  a  science  ? 
It  cannot  be  done ;  and  is  never,  by  a  person  who  knows  what 
science  is,  attempted.  Every  theologian  who  merits  the  name, 
whatever  his  theory  may  be,  has  in  his  own  mind  certain  funda- 
mental principles  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove,  but 
which  he  never  calls  in  question ;  and  these  principles  consti- 
tute the  substratum  of  his  system.  And  the  system  itself  will 
approach  perfection  in  proportion  as  its  author,  if  he  be  compe- 
tent to  reason  logically,  assumes  the  very  principles  which  are 
assumed  rather  than  asserted  in  the  Word  of  God.  He  may  riot 
come  to  the  Bible  professing  that  he  knows  nothing,  and  yet 
hope  to  become  a  reliable  theologian.  Such  a  person  is  much 
more  likely  to  plunge  into  the  wildest  fanaticism,  or  contract 
into  the  narrowest  bigotry,  than  to  obtain  the  truth.  Should 
the  history  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry  ever  be  written,  we  should 
find  much  of  it  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  theory  that  the  light 
of  nature  and  of  reason  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  expounded,  not  in  the  light  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  Scriptures  themselves,  but  in  view, 
simply,  of  their  grammatical  construction. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  two  laws  referred  to  in  the  text,  the 
Rationalistic  and  the  Biblical,  are  liable  to  perversion;  and  it 
shall  be  the  further  endeavor  of  this  article  to  separate  the 
truth  that  is  in  them  from  the  errors  with  which  they  have  been, 
encumbered.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  prosecuting 
the  inquiry,  what,  respectively,  is  the  province  of  each  of  these 
laws  with  reference  to  the  other. 

And,  first,  what  is  the  province  of  the  human  intellect  with 
reference  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  ?  It  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
province  of  vast  extent  and  responsibility. 

Beginning  at  the  foundation,  it  is  the  province  of  reason  to 
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decide  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Bible  is,  indeed,  a  revelation 
from  God.  The  world  is  full  of  religions,  and  every  religion 
has  its  sacred  books  which  claim  to  have  come  directly  from 
heaven,  and  to  contain  the  only  true  system  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. These  books,  e.  g.,  the  Hindoo  Shaster,  the  Mahometan 
Koran,  and  the  Christian  Bible,  in  their  essential  doctrines  are 
opposed  one  to  the  other.  Now  by  what  authority  do  we  admit 
the  claim  of  one  and  reject  that  of  the  others.  We  answer,  if 
our  admission  be  anything  other  than  blind  credulity  and  su- 
perstition, it  is  solely  on  the  authority  of  reason.  We  find 
these  books  all  printed  with  the  same  type,  all  using  the  same 
words.  There  is  no  audible  voice  from  heaven,  or  any  other 
outward  sign  to  convince  us  that  one  is  inspired  any  more  than 
the  other.  What  then  must  we  do  to  decide  ?  Plainly  we 
must  cast  them  all  into  the  alembic  of  reason  and  thus  test 
their  merits.  We  must  try  their  doctrines  whether  they  be 
conformable  to  natural  justice ;  we  must  examine  their  miracles 
whether  they  be  not  spurious ;  we  must  study  their  prophecies 
whether  they  be  not  forgeries.  We  must  acquaint  ourselves 
with  their  histories,  in  short  with  the  whole  circle  of  internal 
and  external  evidence  on  which  they  rest  for  support.  In  this 
regard,  supposing  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  each,  we  must 
treat  the  Koran  and  the  Bible  alike.  Doubtless  the  result  will 
be  that  we  shall  reject  the  Koran,  and  embrace  the  Bible  as  an 
inspired  book;  but  in  each  case  it  is  reason  that  decides.  The 
Bible  bears  the  test  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  intellect  to 
impose  upon  it,  therefore  it  is  accepted;  but  if  it  could  not 
(thanks  be  to  God  it  can)  bear  the  investigation,  it  ought  to  be 
and  would  be  rejected. 

But  not  only  does  reason,  as  we  have  seen,  decide  upon  the 
authority  and  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but  it  goes 
further,  and  erects  its  own  standards  of  judgment.  There  can 
be  no  judgmefit  where  there  is  not  comparison ;  and  there  can 
be  no  comparison  where  there  is  no  standard,  or  test  with 
which  to  compare.  What  is  the  Standard  by  which  reason  is  to 
judge  of  the  Bible  ?  Can  revelation  itself  prescribe  the  tests 
by  which  the  question  of  its  own  truth  should  be  settled  ?  Grant 
this,  and  any  book  can  prove   itself  Divine,   any  criminal   can 
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prove  himself  innocent.  The  Bible,  until  proved  true,  has  no 
authority,  and  nothing  to  say  or  do  but  submit  patiently  to  the 
investigation.  Ii  is  the  prerogative  of  reason  to  prescribe  her 
own  standards,  and  to  apply  her  own  tests.  And  the  standards 
it  is  to  set  up,  are  those  moral  convictions  written  by  the  finger 
of  God  on  the  heart,  and  which  make  man  a  law  to  himself. 
We  refer  to  such  convictions  as  those  of  right,  and  justice,  and 
honor,  which  are  deep  laid  in  the  foundations  of  our  moral  na- 
ture. A  religion  that  subverts  these  we  must  reject,  be  its  evi- 
dences what  they  may.  A  religion,  for  example,  which  com- 
mands us  to  hate  and  injure  society,  reason  must  instantly  dis- 
card, without  even  waiting  to  examine  its  proof.  Mr.  Locke,  in 
his  essay  on  the  understanding,  has  well  remarked  that,  "no 
proposition  can  be  received  for  Divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the 
assent  due  to  all  such,  if  it  be  contrary  to  our  clear  intuitive 
knowledge.  Because  this  would  be  to  subvert  the  principles 
and  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  evidence  and  assent  whatever, 
and  deliver  the  soul  into  the  domain  of  fanaticism."  Such  a 
proposition  or  professed  revelation  may,  indeed,  conflict  with 
our  opinions  and  theories;  it  may  contain  doctrines  which  lie 
above  and  beyond  our  limited  comprehensions,  and  yet  be  Di- 
vinely inspired.  All  this  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  revela- 
tion from  heaven  ;  for  we  find  it  evervwhere  in  the  works  and 
providences  of  God.  But  a  system  of  religion  that  offers  it- 
self to  our  faith  must  not  contradict  our  reason ;  for  this  is 
man's  ultimate  and  final  test  of  truth.  If  he  cannot  trust  here 
he  can  believe  nothing. 

But  the  province  of  reason  does  not  stop  here.  Having  ac- 
cepted the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  from  God,  it  is  still  her 
mission  to  become  their  expounder.  Tlie  Bible,  like  all  other 
books,  must  be  interpreted ;  and  it  has  some  difficulties  of  ex- 
position peculiar  to  itself.  These  arise  from  its  great  antiqui- 
ty and  the  consequent  obscurity  of  its  allusions;  from  its 
strong,  bold,  and  figurative  style ;  from  its  fragmentary  and 
miscellaneous  rather  than  coftnected  and  scientific  arrangement ; 
and  from  the  deeply  spiritual  and  infinitely  profound  nature  of 
the  themes  which  it  treats.  Now  such  a  book  of  all  others 
must  be  interpreted ;  and  reason  must  give  us  the  rules  of  ex- 
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prove  himself  innocent.  The  Bible,  until  proved  true,  has  no 
authority,  and  nothing  to  say  or  do  but  submit  patiently  to  the 
investigation.  Ii  is  the  prerogative  of  reason  to  prescribe  her 
own  standards,  and  to  apply  her  own  tests.  And  the  standards 
it  is  to  set  up,  are  those  moral  convictions  written  by  the  finger 
of  God  on  the  heart,  and  which  make  man  a  law  to  himself. 
We  refer  to  such  convictions  as  those  of  right,  and  justice,  and 
honor,  which  are  deep  laid  in  the  foundations  of  our  moral  na- 
ture. A  religion  that  subverts  these  we  must  reject,  be  its  evi- 
dences what  they  may.  A  religion,  for  example,  which  com- 
mands us  to  hate  and  injure  society,  reason  must  instantly  dis- 
card,  without  even  waiting  to  examine  its  proof.  Mr.  Locke,  in 
his  essay  on  the  understanding,  has  well  remarked  that,  "no 
proposition  can  be  received  for  Divine  revelation,  or  obtain  the 
assent  due  to  all  such,  if  it  be  contrary  to  our  clear  intuitive 
knowledge.  Because  this  would  be  to  subvert  the  principles 
and  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  evidence  and  assent  whatever, 
and  deliver  the  soul  into  the  domain  of  fanaticism."  Such  a 
proposition  or  professed  revelation  may,  indeed,  conflict  with 
our  opinions  and  theories;  it  may  contain  doctrines  which  lie 
above  and  beyond  our  limited  comprehensions,  and  yet  be  Di- 
vinely inspired.  All  this  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  revela- 
tion from  heaven  ;  for  we  find  it  everv where  in  the  works  and 
providences  of  God.  But  a  system  of  religion  that  offers  it- 
self to  our  faith  must  not  contradict  our  reason;  for  this  is 
man's  ultimate  and  final  test  of  truth.  If  he  cannot  trust  here 
ho  can  believe  nothing. 

But  the  province  of  reason  does  not  stop  here.  Having  ac- 
cepted the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  from  God,  it  is  still  her 
mission  to  become  their  expounder.  The  Bible,  like  all  other 
books,  must  be  interpreted ;  and  it  has  some  difficulties  of  ex- 
position peculiar  to  itself.  These  arise  from  its  great  antiqui- 
ty and  the  consequent  obscurity  of  its  allusions;  from  its 
strong,  bold,  and  figurative  style ;  from  its  fragmentary  and 
miscellaneous  rather  than  coftnected  and  scientific  arrangement ; 
and  from  the  deeply  spiritual  and  infinitely  profound  nature  of 
the  themes  which  it  treats.  Now  such  a  book  of  all  others 
must  be  interpreted ;  and  reason  must  give  us  the  rules  of  ex- 
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position.     Reason  must  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture,  and 
doctrine  with  doctrine,  or  in  many  cases  the  truth  will  not  be 
found.     Manj  truths,  and  the  most  essential  ones  in  the  Bible, 
are  indeed  so  plain  that  a  child  can  understand  them;    but   it 
must  be.  a  child  that  is  capable  of  thinking  and  reasoning  that 
can  do  it.     Other  of  its  teachings  are  hard  to  comprehend,  and 
the  most  vigorous  thinkers  and  earnest  believers   cannot  agree 
as  to  the  meaning.     Now  suppose  we  discard  all  rules  or  laws 
of  interpretation,  and  all  reasoning  upon   the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  set  down  with  only  our  grammar  and  dictionary 
to  find  out  the  signification  of  the  words,  and  to  give  to   every 
passage  its  exact  and  literal  rendering,  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
There  are  no  depths  of  extravagance  into  which  such  a  reader 
will  not  be  plunged.     The  Bible,  to  him,  will  be  a  source  of  as 
much  darkness  as  light.     This  does  not  imply  that  the  Bible  is 
an  obscure  boot,  or  that  none  but  priests  and  popes  can  under- 
stand it;^but  it  does  imply  that  he  who  reads  it  to  profit  must 
use  his  reason,  his  common  sense,  that  faculty  with  which  every 
rational  being  is  endowed,  and  endowed  that  it  may   be   exer- 
cised, and  as  much  in  religion  and  in  the   study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  in  anything  else.     God's  revelation  was  not  intended 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  thought,  but  to  arouse  and  invig- 
orate it.    His  language  to  man  is,  "  Come,  now  let  us  reason  to- 
gether," "  search  the  Scriptures,"  "  prove  all  things,  hold   fast 
that  which  is  good,"  "Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not."     To  obey 
these  injunctions  we  must  employ  our  reason  in  the  exposition 
of  particular  texts,  and  in  the  development  of  given  doctrines. 
But  the  province  of  reason  is  yet  broader.     It  is  the  part  of 
reason  not  only  to  explain  particular  passages  and  develop  iso- 
lated doctrines,  but  to  unfold  from  the  Scriptures   a  complete 
system  of  theological  science.     The  Bible  is  not   a   scientific 
treatise,  yet  it  involves  the  elements   of  perfect  science.     It  is 
not  technically  a  book  of  philosophy;    yet  it  assumes   and  is 
founded  upon  a  perfect  system  of  psychology  and  ethics.     But 
the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  Scriptures   must  be  elabora- 
ted by  reason.     It  is  its  province  to  take  the   materials   there 
provided  and  construct  them  into  a  system,  into  a  science ;  dis- 
covering the  great  central   truth  of  the  Bible,  and   arranging 
9^- 
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every  subordinate  doctrine  around  that  centre  in  its  harmoni- 
ous and  natural  relations.  This  is  a  task  requiring  intense 
study  and  great  power  of  logical  analysis.  It  is  reason's  no- 
blest work.     ,,       ^,  ..r    ^•:,.  ■•...■^   ^     ■  •'.  ■-..■:.,    'A  >.,;-v  >.i..;,„.c-    '..:■ 

And  in  performing  this  work,  the  human  intellect  must  be  on 
its  guard  at  two  points.  It  must  avoid  the  frequent  and  fatal 
mistake  of  deriving  its  materials,  not  from  the  Bible,  but  from 
its  own  independent  reasonings.  And,  secondly,  it  must  see  to 
it  that  the  system  it  constructs,  is  not  in  conflict  with  well 
established  facts  and  principles  in  what  is  termed  nature. 
Progress  in  the  physical  sciences,  e,  g.,  in  geology  and  astrono- 
my, must  lead  to  certain  modifications  in  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion. Let  those  modifications  be  made,  and  fear  not  that  re- 
ligion will  suffer.  We  can  scarely  do  the  Bible  a  greater  inju- 
ry or  dishonor  than  when,  to  protect  certain  commonly  received 
interpretations,  we  deny  and  reject  the  facts  of^iatural  science. 
Such  a  course  arms  the  enemy,  and  weakens  our  own  fortress. 
Religion  and  science,  rightly  understood,  are  one  and  harmoni- 
ous. They  are  not  opposing  citadels,  frowning  defiance  upon  each 
other,  and  their  troops  brandishing  their  armor  in  hostile  atti- 
tude. They  have  too  many  common  foes,  in  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  in  passion  and  vice,  to  admit  of  their  lawfully  wast- 
ing their  strength  in  a  useless  warfare  upon  each  other.  Sci- 
ence has  a  foundation,  and  so  has   religion.      Let   them  unite 

■J 

their  foundations,  and  the  basis  will  be  broader;  and  they  will 
be  1^0  compartments  of  one  great  fabric  reared  to  the  glory  of 
God.  Let  the  one  be  the  outer,  and  the  other  the-inner,  court. 
In  the  one  let  us  look,  and  admire,  and  adore ;  in  the  other  let 
those  who  have  faith  kneel  and  praise  and  pray.  Let  the  one 
be  the  sanctuary  where  liuman  learning  may  present  its  richest 
incense  as  an  offering  to  God ;  and  the  other  the  holiest  of  all, 
separated  from  it  Iby  a  veil  now  rent  in  twain,  and  in  which,  on 
^  blood-sprinkled  mercy-seat,  we  pour  out  the  love  of  a  recon- 
ciled heart,  and  hear  the  oracles  of  the  living  God,  To  secure 
this  harmony  and  union  is  the  province  of  reason. 

And  the  human  intellect,  with  respect  to  the  Bible,  must  do 
one  thing  more.  It  must  take  the  principles  which  the  Scrip- 
tures contain,   and   faithfully  apply  them  to  such  practical  and 
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reformatory  questions  as  were  not  recognized  when  the  inspired 
record  was  formed,  but  which  the  providence  of  God  has  devel-  . 
oped  in  these  latter  days;  (such,  e.g.,  as  total  abstinence  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  iniquity  of  human  slave- 
ry). Grant  that  the  Bible  says  nothing  directly  upon  certain 
modern  aspects  of  these,  and  many  like  topics,  yet  does  it  con- 
tain no  principles  that  by  fair  implication  and  application,  relate 
to  them  ?  The  Bible  is  a  book  of  principles,  and  there  is  no 
moral  question  to  which  they  may  notj  and  should  not,  be  appli- 
ed. If  reason  refuses  honestly  and  faithfully  to  make  this  ap- 
plication, and  to  give  it  prominence  as  the  case^ demands,  she  is 
false  to  herself,  to  God,  to  tbe  world,  and  to  the  Bible.  We  grant 
the  task  may  sometimes  be  difficult,  and  may  demand  in  us  much' 
prayer,  and  thought,  and  firmness ;  still  it  is  the  province  and 
duty  of  reason  to  perform  it,  even  at  the  cost  of  opposition  and 
obloquy.  The'Bible  must  be  made  to  speak  out,  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  dead  sins  of  the  Jewish  nation  merely,  but  in  de- 
nunciation of  the  living  crimes  of  our  own  day.  ?  ;  *  ? 

Such  is  the  province  of  reason  with  respect  to  revelation.  What, 
now,  is  the  province  of  revelation  with  respect  to  reason  7  If 
the  thought  has  occurred  to  any  one,  that  reason  has  been  too 
much  exalted,  we  shall  now  see  that  revelation  is  exalted  yet 
more.     Keason  is  the  footstool,  revelation  is  the  firmament. 

First  of  all,  then,  it  is  the  province  of  the  Bible,  having  once 
been  accepter!  as  of  Divine  authority,  to  become,  on  all  ques- 
tions where  her  voice  is  clear  and  definite,  the  end  of  contro- 
versy, the  arbiter  of  dispute.  There  may  be  topics  on  which" 
the  Bible  has  nothing  definite  to  utter ;  of  these  we  do  not  now 
speak.  But  those  questions,  whether  of  faith  or  practice,  upon 
which  the  Scripture  teaching  is  pointed  and  positive,  and  they 
are  as  numerous  as  they  are  weighty,  are,  by  that  authority 
alone,  at  once,  and  forever  settled.  When  reason  has  accepted 
the  Bible  as  God's  word,  it  may  not  obtrude  its  own  theories 
or  opinions  in  contradiction  or  modification  of  that  word.  In- 
de£^d,itis  heresy,  it  is  treason  for  her  to  have  any  opinions  con- 
trary to  a  plain  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  In  the  presence  of 
God's  confessedly  revealed  truth,  reason  is  to  embrace  and  con- 
fide; but  it  may  not  speculate  or  doubt,  lest  she  make  God  a 
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rush-fire  blazing  in  the  mid-day  sun.  He  who  would  be  saved, 
must  turn  from  the  fires  of  his  own  kindling,  to  God's  word ;  he 
must  confess  his  sins,  and  offer  his  devotions,  not  on  the  altar 
of  nature,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  cross;  he  must  plead  for  mer- 
cy, not  justice ;  and  he  must  accept  of  salvation  as  a  gift  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Such  revelations  it  is  the  province  of 
the  Bible,  not  reason,  to  make.  .,      >     ;i  .sm    -^^^^ 

But  there  are  other  truths  which  the  human  intellect  docs  ap- 
prehend, on  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  Scriptures  to  shed 
increased  light.  The  distance  of  the  stars  is  measured  by  tak- 
ing observations  from  different  points.  So  the  same  truth  which 
may  be  seen  to  exist  from  one  position,  may  be  measured  and 
mol^e  accurately  defined  when  examined  from  two — from  rea- 
son, and  from  the  Bible's  stand  point.  This  is,  emphatically, 
the  caj^e  with  almost  every  truth  (except  mathematical  and  moral 
axioms)  which  the  light  of  nature  reveals.  We  may  instance  the 
mind's  apprehension  of  God,  of  its  own  accountability,  and  of 
its  immortality.,  If  it  can  know  these  truths  without  the  Bible, 
it  can  know  them  more  perfectly  with  it.  The  influence  of  the 
two  is  reciprocal ;  one  increasing  the  light  of  the  other.  A  brace 
leaning  against  a  building,  if  it  have  a  separate  foundation, 
while  it  in  part  supports  that  building,  is  itself  in  part  support- 
ed by  it.  So  reason  and  revelation  are  mutual  helpers.  Each 
furnishes  the  other  with  data.  Walking  side  by  side,  each  car- 
ries its  own  light  and  bears  its  own  weapons  of  defence  and  at- 
tack, so  that  one  aiding  the  other,  they  are  both  kept  from 
stumbling,  protected  against  enemies,  and  led  on  to  victory.     < 

But  after  all,  it  is  the  grand  province  of  the  Bible,  made  pow- 
erful by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  act  directly  upon  reason  itself,  to 
humble,  to  exalt,  and  to  sanctify  it.  Man,  with  all  his  knowl- 
edge and  powers  of  knowing,  is  alienated  from  God,  he  is  un- 
der the  dominion  of  pride  and  self-confidence,  and  in  the  way  to 
eternal  death.  The  Bible  comes  to  redeem  him,  and  to  do  this 
by  shedding  light  into  his  intellect,  that  his  errors  may  be  cor- 
rected, and  love  into  his  heart,  that  his  sins  may  be  removed. 
It  docs  this  by  revealing  to  him  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
seeking  to  persuade  him  that  his  Maker  is  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence, and  to  induce  him  to  submit  his  own  judgment  and  will 
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to  the  judgment  and  will  of  his  Creator.  ?^*  This  is  the  Bible's 
great  mission,  its  peculiar  province ;  and  whoerer  overlooks  this 
cardinal  fact  will  under  estimate  its  worth,  and  pervert  its  de- 
sign. Nor  will  the  mission  of  the  Bible  be  accomplished,  or . 
its  value  diminished,  till  the  last  sinner  is  redeemed,  or  the  dra- 
nia  of  earth  has  come  to  an  end.  -        «  ?.    ^      * 

Such  are  the  relations  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  And,  now,  did  our  limits  admit,  we  should,  in  conclu- 
sion, dwell  upon  the  importance  of  keeping  these  relations  dis- 
tinctly in  mind,  and  giving  them  their  proper  influence  in  shap- 
ing our  sentiments  and  in  regulating  our  lives.  Could  this  be 
accomplished,  we  should  see  how  the  views  which  we  have  ex- 
pressed are  adapted  to  harmonize  philosophy  and  faith ;  to  vi- 
talize one,  and  to  intellectualize  the  other.  The  two  have  often 
been  treated  as  if  in  conflict.  Reason  has  been  regarded. as  the 
enemy  of  faith,  and  faith  has  too  often  ignored  reason.  Thus 
have  men  put  asunder  what  God  had  joined  together.  Were  the 
mutual  relations  of  both  rightly  understood,  the  bans  of  matri- 
mony would  be  proclaimed,  and  a  marriage  ceremony  performed 
which  should  unite  the  two  in  indissoluble  and  loving  union. 
Each  should  bless  and  help  on  the  other.  Reason  should  teach 
Faith  to  think,  and  Faith  should  teach  Reason  to  believe. 

Another  result  would  be  that  the  cavils  and  objections  of  in- 
fidelity would  be  put  to  silence.  Its  charge,  constantly  reiter- 
ated against  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  it  is  irrational,  and 
cannot  bear  the  test  of  investigation.  As  held  and  taught  by 
Popery  and  some  Protestants,  the  charge  is  too  true.  But 
against  the  views  which  have  now  been  expounded,  the  accusa- 
tion is,  and  at  a  glance  is  seen  to  be,  false. 

Still  another  advantage  of  keeping  these  relations  in  mind 
is,  that  it  enables  us  to  enforce  the  truth  upon  the  hearts  of 
sinners  with  a  double  power.  The  conscience  will  be  stormed 
from  a  double  battery.  It  has  no  hiding  place.  If  it  flies  to 
the  Bible  or  to  nature  it  is  pursued  and  pierced  with  the  arrows 
of  truth.  It  cannot  escape  responsibility,  and  is  likely  in  the 
end  to  make  God  its  refuge. 

Still  another  advantage  would  be  the  increase  of  knowledge 
and  growth  in  grace  on  the  part  of  Christians.     The  heart  and 
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intellect  in  progress  of  ages  comes  to  the  task  of  finding  the  evidence  upon 
which  these  mythologies  rest  as  descriptive  of  the  supernatural.  It  ends 
either  with  pronouncing  them  false  or  simply  descriptive  of  nature.  In  either 
case  it  banishes  them  as  the  basis  of  religion.  They  resolve  the  whole  doc- 
trine concerning  the  gods  into  a  history  of  nature.  So  did  the  sophists  among 
the  Greeks ;  and  so,  their  successors  among  the  Romans ;  so  attempted  the 
Sadducees  among  the  Jews,  and  had  they  not  attacked  that  which  is  in  verity 
the  supernatural,  their  success  would  have  been  like  that  of  their  fellows 
among  the  heathen. 

'  'iv'The  last  example  shows  that  a  supernatural  religion  will  be  as  certainly 
put  to  the  test  of  philosophic  criticism  as  one  from  man  ;  that  so  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  now  passing  through  that  ordeal.  It  of  course  has  before  been 
tried,  but  the  present  test  has  its  peculiarities.  What  is  to  be  the  fate  of 
Christianity  ?  Can  it  maintain  itself  against  the  forces  that  would  destroy  it 
as  altogether  unfounded  1  Still  more  as  pertaining  to  the  t^'sl  of  our  times, 
can  it  maintain  itself  as  falling  under  the  genus  supernatural  as  contradistin- 
guished from  nature  in  all  its  possible  forms  and  developments?  This  is  the 
question  to  be  settled:  "  What  I  propose,"  says  the  author,  "w  simply  this: 
to  find  a  legitimate  place  for  the  supernatural  in  the  system  of  Qod  and  shoip 
it  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  divine  system  itself  J*  And  of  course  that  the  su- 
pernatural includes  Christianity. 

What  are  the  forms  in  which  the  opposite  doctrine  must  be  met?  '*  The 
^relics  of  the  old  school  of  denial  and  atheism,"  represented  by  Hume  and  the 
French  philosophers;  then  come  the  Pantheists,  who  confound  God  and  na- 
ture, and  thus  render  the  supernatural  impossible  ;  then  Unitarians,  many  of 
whom  have  unconsciously  confounded  Christianity  and  nature  by  representing 
the  former  as  a  self-culture,  instead  of  regeneration  ;  "  Again,  the  myriad 
schools  of  Associationists,"  who  propose  the  salvation  of  the  race,  not  by 
Divine  help,  but  by  development  of  nature;  then  spiritualists,  phrenologists, 
and  politicians,  who  see  no  relation  of  Government  to  God  as  above  human 
will.  Indeed,  worse  than  all,  the  evangelical  ministers  themselves,  in  their 
very  preaching,  not  unfrequently  assume,  unconsciously,  premises  that  imply 
that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  nature.  Physicians  and  scientific  investigators 
of  all  kinds,  who  concern  themselves  mainly  with  matter,  and  mechanics,  who 
,  deal  principally  in  their  thoughts  as  well  as  with  their  hands  with  physical 
forces,  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  gliding  unconsciously,  it  may  be,  into  the  error 
in  question. 

The  author  limits  the  term  nature  to  express  that  part  of  the  universe  bound 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Thus,  as  a  starting  point  to  illustrate  the 
supernatural,  he  makes  man,  so  far  as  his  will  is  concerned,  supernatural  ; 
for  the  will  is  not  bound  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ;  it  is  a  free  acting 
power.  It  can  act  from  itself  upon  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  and  through 
that  chain  produce  effects;  thus  the  will  is  creative.  This  is  strikingly  seen 
in  sin,  the  action  of  free  powers  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  through  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  changing  all  nature  to  a  state  of  unnature. 

There  are  degrees  in  the  supernatural ;  above  man  in  power  are  demons 
and  angels  ;  above  all  created  wills  is  the  uncreated.    All  these  free-acting 
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powers  have,  as  a  theatre  of  action,  nature.  This  is  the  Qommon  term  to  all 
powers  as  a  st&nding-place.  The  great  system  of  God  consists,  therefore, 
mainly  of  the  kingdoms  of  powers — the  empire  of  the  supernatural  ;  and  thai 
nature,  instead  of  limiting  the  freedom  of  powers,  only  affords  to  them  condi- 
tions of  freedom. 

If  man,  demon  and  angel,  created  wills,  can  act  upon  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effect  not  being  included  in  the  chain — if  they  can  act  sopernaturally,  it  is 
simply  absurd  to  suppose  that  God  has  ceased  to  be  a  cause.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  he  has  so  fettered  himself,  that  though  man  and  demon  come 
down  upon  nature  supernaturally,  with  a  sort  of  miracle,  to  change  nature  to 
unnature,  he  has  no  freedom  to  change  unnature  back  to  nature.  God, 
therefore,  is  free  to  answer  prayer,  to  direct  in  providence,  to  come  out  in 
miracle. 

Christianity  is  supernatural.  The  author  of  it,  Christ,  cannot,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  classed  simply  with  men.  His  life  was  right  from  beginning  to 
close  ;  he  had  not  to  begin  by  repentance  and  confession,  like  all  men  who 
know  anything  of  genuine  piety ;  he  had  no  mistakes  to  rectify  ;  no  wrongs 
to  take  back.  Christ  as  the  incarnation  is  the  great  central  supernatural  fact 
in  the  supernatural  system,  as  it  comes  for  redemption.  This  fact  being 
granted,  all  other  facts  of  Christianity  must  in  reason  be  easily  conceded.  In- 
spiration, conversion,  miracles,  prayer,  providence,  are  all  only  so  many  forms 
of  the  supernatural,  and  as  to  the  difficulty  of  conception,  not  to  be  thought  of 
after  admitting  the  incarnation. 

The  supernatural,  in  all  its  forms,  in  every  department,  including  miracles 
and  providence,  is  systematic.  Conversion  is  no  chance  affair.  The  super- 
natural power  in  its  highest  form  to  change  man  from  a  state  of  unnature  to 
nature  is  revealed.  Its  conditions  of  effective  out-going  are  revealed.  Those 
conditions  the  supernatural  human  will  may  freely  accept.  That  converting 
power  acts  by  no  freak  or  caprice.  The  supernatural  is  not  disorderly  only  in 
sin. 

Miracles  may  be  now  as  well  as  ever.  Conversion  is  now,  miracles  may  be. 
The  author  concludes  they  have  never  ceased,  and  that  they  occur  now  at 
least  in  the  form  of  gifts  of  healing,  and  the  speaking  with  tongues.  It  is  not 
so  much  his  point  to  insist  ihey  are,  as  to  insist  that  it  is  naturalistic  as  op- 
posed to  Christian,  to  maintain,  as  some  do,  that  miracles  are  not  to  be  re- 
ceived now  as  well  am  in  the  past  on  testimony.  That  onr  Christianity  is 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  he  stoutly  maintains. 

In  the  main,  we  can  most  heartily  endorse  the  doctrines  ofj  this  volume. 
The  terms  employed  may  not  always  be  in  their  legitimate  sphere,  but  with 
that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  find  fault  when  the  difficulty  of  the  themes  is 
considered  and  the  author  defines  his  own  usage.  His  view  of  satan  as  the 
totality  of  evil  powers  and  not  a  person,  we  think  he  fails  to  make  out ;  his 
limitations  to  the  term  miracle,  we  think,  not  complete,  but  they  are  good  so 
far  as  they  go  ;  there  are  some  points  a  little  over-done,  we  presume  as  by  re- 
action from  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  the  times,  but  on  the  whole,  he  is 
remarkably  well-balanced,  considering  hovir  much  new  ground  he  has  gone 
over.    With  the  spirit  and  aim  and  general  views  of  the  author  we  have  the 
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most  unlimited  fellowship,  and  believe  his  work  not  only  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion toward  a  true  philosophy,  but  a  token  of  the  near  approach  of  the  advance 
of  the  church  to  a  new  grade  of  power  and  glory.  ^         ;     t  -< 

At  the  same  time  we  thus  writ^,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  book  will 
greatly  shock  some  good  Christians,  and  still  more,  alarm  others  whose  re- 
ligion has  been  received  at  second  haml.  Perhaps  it  is  for  the  latter  effect  the 
book  is  to  be  peculiarly  prized.  The  author  himself  expresses  the  fear  that 
materials  may  be  drawn  from  his  book  to  feed  the  fires  of  fanaticism.  Per- 
haps  that  is  true,  but  it  will  be  only  because  persons  fail  to  apprehend  the 
scope  and  system  of  the  author.  Those  who  read  the  book  with  due  care, 
will  not  only  be  greatly  profited  intellectually,  but  will  feel  that  they  have 
had  a  peculiar  communion  with  Christ  as  the  author  of  their  redemption. 

There  is  another  hope  we  have  had  while  studying  ihis  book,  viz.:  that  the 
day  is  at  hand  when  Christians  of  every  name  will  better  apprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  each  other.  This  book  will  certainly  contribute  to  that  end.  It  has 
not  fallen  to  our  lot  to  read  a  work  which  so  exactly  expresses  the  general 
views  held  by  Freewill  Baptists  in  relation. to  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the 
freedom  of  man,  and  the  relation  of  that  freedom  to  the  kingdom  of  redemp- 
tion.  So  we  might  say  of  the  view  which  the  fathers  held  as  to  the  call  to 
the  ministry  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel 
was,  in  the  main,  with  them  in  theory  and  practice,  the  announcement  of  su- 
pernatural facts,  facts  indicative  of  God's  power  out  of  nature,  and  declaring 
to  men  their  privilege  of  becoming  the  subjects  of  God's  saving  power.  With 
what  wonderful  results  they  bore  their  testimony  before  men,  that  God  was  at 
hand  always  with  his  word  to  do  the  work  in  every  willing  heart.  Just  in 
the  proportion  that  preaching  has  been  crowded  out  by  moral  essays  and  ar- 
guments addressed  merely  to  the  judgment,  our  ministry  has  lost  its  power 
over  the  hearts  of  men.  Education  has,  in  too  many  instances  among  us,  as 
among  others,  educated  men  away  from  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines,  and  their 
power  to  a  godless  and  powerless  material  philosophy.  May  the  mighty 
force  of  education  among  us  always  be  employed  to  draw  men  to  God  and  not 
from  him.  We  know  not  another  work  more  adapted  to  our  wants  in  this 
regard  than  the  one  with  which  we  now  unwillingly  part. 

On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  connection  with  some 
recent  proposals  for  its  revision.  By  Richard  Chenevix  French,  D.  D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  &c.,  &c.  Redfield:  34  Beekman  St.,  New  York.  1858.  1  Vol.  12mo. 
pp.  188. 

Biblical  Criticism  has  made  many  important  achievements  during  the  last 
200  years;  and  the  question  of  revising  the  version  of  King  James  is  one 
which  can  no  longer  be  kept  down  or  postponed.  Though  many  extrava- 
gant things  are  said,  and  still  more  are  intimated,  respecting  the  defects  and 
faults  of  the  authorized  version,  yet  its  most  enthusiastic  eulogists,  who  are 
competent  to  form  an  opinion,  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  contains  some  mani- 
fest interpolations,  some  renderings  really  incorrect,  and  others  far  from  being 
the  happiest  and  best.  And  though  some  of  the  attempts  at  revision  have 
shown  weakness  and  presumption  enough  to  provoke  ridicule,  and  others  have 
shown  faults  enough  to  make  reverential  readers  sad,  still  the  feeling  is  every 
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day  gaining  ground,  that  A  serious  attfimp|  to  r^y^t^ie  English  Bible  is 
proper  and  inevitable.  - 

A  treatise  on  Bible  revision  by  such  a  man  as  Dean  French,  must  arrest 
attention  at  the  present  time.  His  previous  works  have  given  hirii  a  high 
rank  as  a  philologist ;  his  ecclesiastical  position  renders  his  utterances  influ- 
ential ;  and  his  well  known  conservative  tendencies  give  a  guarantee  that  he 
wiU  say  nothing  in  favor  of  revision  beyond  what  his  convictions  as  a  manly 
and  scholarly  critic  require. 

We  have  read  the  work  with  a  very  deep  interest.  It  shows  large  learn- 
ing, but  is  wholly  free  from  pedantry.  He  appears  conntantly  as  the  c^lm, 
modest,  reverent  student, — never  playing  off  Sir  Oracle.  He  faithfully  and 
almost  affectionately  sets  forth  the  ordinary  and  remarkable  excellencies  of  the 
common  version,  and  yet  points  out,  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity,  the 
grounds  on  which  a  revision  is  called  for,  and  the  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  the  labors  of  those  who  undertake  the  work.  Almost  any  intelligent 
reader,  though  knowing  nothing  of  the  original  tongues,  can  readily  appreci- 
ate his  reasoning  and  understand  his  examples.  He  looks  fully  in  the  face  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting  a  satisfactory  revision,  and  seeks  to  point 
out  the  proper  method  of  procedure,  so  that  these  difficulties  may  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  overcome.  Only  in  one  instance  does  his  catholicity  of  spirit  seem 
to  suffer  eclipse^  and  his  episcopacy  become  exalted  to  prominence.  Rather 
amusingly  to  us,  he  seems  stooping,  in  a  half  conscientious  and  half  patroniz- 
ing way,  to  consent  that  others  than  churchmen  may  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  work  of  revision.     Thus  he  speaks: 

"  Nay,  of  such  immense  importance  would  it  be  to  carry  with  Us,  in  what- 
ever might  be  done,  the  whole  Christian  people  of  England,  that  it  wotfld  be 
desirable  to  invite  all  scholars— all  who  represented  any  important  portion  of 
the  Biblical  scholarship  of  the  land, — to  assist  with  their  suggestions  here, 
even  though  they  might  not  belong  to  the  church.  Of  course  they  would  he 
asked  as  scholars,  not  as  Dissenters.^ 

The  Italics  are  ours.  There  is  no  recognition  of  any  help  that  could  pos- 
sibly come  from  this  side  of  the  sea,  outside  of  the  cMirch,  and  a  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed whether  American  Episcopacy  would  either  cooperate  or  sympathize 
much.     John  Bull  is  still  himself  now  and  then. 

The  following  paragraph,  while  it  shows  that  bigotry  and  misrepresentation 
leave  their  traces  behind  them  even  till  now,  is  nevertheless  quite  as  accepta- 
ble to  us  as  would  be  the  labored  condescension,  suggested  above,  toward  the 
dissenting  Biblical  critics  who  are  already  honored  in  two  hemispheres. 

*'  Setting  aside,  tlien,  the  so-called  Baptists, — who  of  course  could  not  be 
invited,  seeing  that  they  demand,  not  a  translation  of  Scripture,  but  an  inter- 
pretation, and  that  in  their  own  sense, — there  are  no  matters  of  doctrine,  or 
even  of  disci pline~ptikely  to  come  into  debate,  which  should  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  such  dissenters  as  accept  our  doctrinal  articles  to  take  a  share  in  this 
work — as  regarded  not,  from  its  ecclesiastical,  but  its  scholarly  point  of  view." 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  in  particular,  and  the 
English  church  in  general,  we  are  somewhat  grateful  that  the  care  of  the 
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English  Bible  and  the  work  of  pressing  its  teachings  home  upon  the  hearts  of 
men,  are  not  committed  by  Providence  solely  to  the  hands  of  British  Episco- 
palians. '  '    ■  -      -^      r       ,■  c      '■■       '.        .    -.0  ■■      -.'  :...     .*.,,      -r      ,,.  y'.,    4,.., 

Yet  again  we  commend  this  calm,  able  and  well  considered  treatise  to  the 
candid  attention  and  the  earnest  study  of  our  readers.  They  will  thus  be  en- 
abled easily  to  understand  the  merits  of  this  much  debated  question  of  Bible 
revision.  ■  -    -  '  -'-■''   "~     ■•       ••■«  «■•         ■'■'■^'  '•- ■  '=:"«5-*^ 
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The  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  ori«:inal  Greek,  with  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  sacred  books,  and  improved  divisions  of  chapters.  By  Leicester  Am- 
brose Sawyer.     Boston;  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  &c.    1858.    1  Vol.  12mo.    pp.  423. 

This  widely  advertised  work  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  waited  for  with  much  anxiety, 
has  appeared,  and  is  being  pretty  extensively  circulated.  We  have  looked 
over  it,  and  given  particular  attention  to  some  portions,  with  a  view  of  form- 
ing a  fair  estimate  of  its  character,  both  as  a  faithful  translation,  and  as  a  ver- 
sion seeking  to  be  substituted  for  the  translation  of  King  James.  The  volume 
has  suggested  the  saying  of  many  things,  some  of  which  must  bo  omitted,  and 
others  put  down  in  the  briefest  way. 

And,  first,  the  methods  adopted  to  press  the  work  into  notice,  and  create  a 
demand  for  large  editions  seem  to  us,  many  of  them,  unfortunately  chosen, 
injudicious,  and,  to  use  the  mildest  terms,  morally  questionable.  The  parad- 
ed testimonials  to  Mr.  Sawyer's  philological  ability  ;  the  story  of  his  20  years' 
labor  ;  the  recommendations  solicited  by  personal  application  for  personal  use, 
and  then  printed  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  secular  and  religious  pa- 
pers ;  the  extravagant  eulogies, — while  the  manuscript  is  yet  clean  in  the 
printer's  hands, — prepared  by  those,  who  either  really  know  nothing  of  the 
character  of  the  work  or  have  no  capacity  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits — 
all  these  things  may  be  parts  of  the  policy  by  which  men  gather  reputation 
and  mnke  money,  but  they  are  not  thereby  rendered  really  wise  or  honorable. 
And  all  these  things  have  been  truly  unfortunate  accompaniments  of  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Sawyer's  translation.  They  will  operate  to  induce  a  pre-judgment  of 
the  book,  both  by  the  critics  and  the  common  reader,  and  delay  the  just  and  de- 
cisive verdict  which  assigns  it  its  true  and  final  position  among  the  products  of 
modern  Biblical  criticism.  We  hope  the  time  may  soon  come  when  all  such 
extravagant  puffing  will  be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  an  abandonment 
of  it  from  considerations  that  bear  on  the  pocket,  if  the  considerations  that 
address  the  conscience  fail  to  reach  their  object. 

It  is  equally  unwise  and  dishonorable  to  the  critic's  profession,  to  deal  with 
every  marked  production  as  though  it  were  a  thesaurus  of  excellences,  or  a 
depository  of  all  literary  puerilities  and  abominations.  There  are  other  de- 
grees of  comparison  than  the  superlative,  and  books  may  contain  both  chaflf 
and  wheat.  The  selection  of  a  list  of  passages,  manifestly  improved  by  the 
new  translator,  hardly  justifies  the  statement  that  the  book  is  *'  the  greatest 
work  of  the  age"  ;  and  no  pretended  critic  need  be  an  object  of  envy,  who 
picks  out  a  dozen  verses,  where  the  new  rendering  is  sure  to  strike  the  hurried 
reader  most  unfavorably,  and,  intimating  that  these  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
work,  dismiss  the  whole  subject  with  a  flippant  witticism,  or  seek  to  awaken 
indignation  that  such  unclean  hands  have  dared  to  ineddle  so  profanely  with 
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what  is  holy.     It  would  be  well  for  such  critics  to  remember  that  a  man's 

hard  earned  character  and  reputation  may  no  more  be  trifled  with  than  a  Greek 

aspirate  or  a  Hebrew  vowel-point.    But  it  is  time  we  should  say  a  few  jf^s 
of  the  book  itself.   *'  c-^-  ■■•:'v  ^-^^     .•,.. a., :,„ ^, • -;.,^^.„v ..-,,, ^  :^  ,.«i^,,_  ^^^_  ^,,   ^^^^-   ^^  ;_^^'.',    :•;  _ 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  undertaken  a  great  work  in  this  translation,  and  we  are  free 
to  say  that  we  do  not  think  him  fully  equal  to  it.  The  same  thing,  doubtless, 
might  be  said  of  most  other  Biblical  scholars  who  have  attempted  or  may  at- 
tempt it  alone.  And  yet  we  most  heartily  approve  of  such  undertakings,  by 
individual  scholars  in  a  private  capacity,  as  well  as  by  Committees  and  Coun- 
cils under  royal  or  ecclesiastical  patronage.  And  in  this  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  we  think  Mr.  Sawyer  has  mad6  a  r^al  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  that  Bible  revision  which  is  more  and  more  loudly  called  for,  and  which 
is  yet  to  be  completed,  approved  and  adopted.  Some  of  his  variations  from 
the  authorized  version  are  decided  improvements  ;  his  arrangement  of  the 
books  seems  judicious  in  the  main,  and  his  division  of  the  matter  into  chapters 
and  paragraphs  aids  the  common  reader  very  greatly  in  following  and  appre- 
ciating the  course  of  thought,  especially  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  He  fur- 
nishes evidence  of  critical  Greek  scholarship,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  con- 
scious theological  bias  determining  his  usual  renderings.  Clearly  enough 
there  is  here  the  fruit  of  much  patient,  earnest,  conscientious,  high-aimed  la- 
bor ;  and  it  is  fruit  of  which  healthy  natures  may  partake  with  profit.     ,   ,;. « 

We  do  not  suppose  Mr.  S.  deems  this  work  incapable  of  improvement ;  but 
rather  that  he  is  disposed  to  welcome  all  timely  suggestions  that  may  aid  him 
in  revising  it,  so  that  its  future  editions  may  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  ' 
required  standard.  Such  suggestions  should  be  freely  made  by  those  who 
venture  an  opinion,  either  to  him  or  to  the  public.  In  several  respects  the  work 
seems  to  us  faulty. 

1.  The  author  has  consulted  etymology  too  much  in  his  renderings,  and  the 
usus  loquendi  too  little.  His  translation  of  metanoeo  by  the  phrase,  to  change 
one^s  mind,  instead  of  to  repent^  is  a  good  example.  Usage  is  law  in  speech, 
and  ought  to  be  so  recognized. 

2.  His  variations  from  the  authorized  version  are  unnecessarily  numerous. 
Some  of  these  variations  really  suggest  that  differences  are  sought,  as  though 
the  old  phraseology  was  a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of.  Opening  the  book  at  ran- 
dom, we  find,  instead  of  "  One  soweih  and  another  reapeth,"  this  somewhat 
singular  change,  "  He  that  sows  is  one,  and  he  that  reaps  is  another."  What 
is  such  a  change  made  for!  The  old  form  is  adequate,  briefer,  better,  and 
thoroughly  idionlatic.  Why  needlessly  offend  popular  taste  and  awaken  gen- 
eral prejudice? 

3.  Words  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin,  not  in  general  use,  are  often  used  in 
translating,  instead  of  well  known  and  equally  expressive  Saxon  words  ;  or 
those  are  substituted  for  these.  Why  should  the  author  change  the  language 
of  the  publican's  prayer,  and  make  him  say,  **God  he  propitious  to  me  a 
sinner?"  giving  up  the  word  merciful,  which  expresses  the  same  thing  to 
scholars,  and  much  more  to  ordinary  readers.  This  word  merciful  is  of  French 
origin,  but  it  illustrates  the  idea  in  the  criticism,  and  occurs  to  us  readily  from 
the  regret  awakened  by  the  change. 
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4.  Sometimes  there  is  an  apparent  effort  to  be  rhetorical  in  the  renderings; 
and  as  if  to  atone  for  this,  some  other  phrases  suggest  an  attempt  to  speak 
down  to  the  unlettered  masses;  and  the  result  is  a  loss  of  vigor,  and  an  ap- 
proach to  the  style  usually  described  as  flat.  Have  the  author's  philologicaly 
studies  incapacitated  him  for  the  use  of  the  simple,  vigorous  Saxon,  i^vhich  is 
such  a  striking  characteristic  of  King  Jameses  translation? 

5.  In  the  attempt  to  give  literal  renderings,  there  is  now  and  then  a  sacrifice 
of  the  E  iglish  idiom,  and  the  Greek  is  given  us  instead.  The  true  idea  of  a 
literal  translation  is  to  put  the  English  reader  into  the  same  relation  to  the 
text  as  the  Greek  reader  sustains  to  the  original  record. 

Of  course  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  S.  would  attempt  to  translate 
haptizo ;  and  we  observe  that  his  rendering  oi  eis  in  connection  with  accounts 
of  baptisms,  is  to,  instead  of  mi^o,  which  the  authors  of  our  version  allowed,  as, 
perhaps,  a  sort  of  sop  thrown  to  Cerberus.  However,  we  raise  no  quarrel 
over  this  point. 

But  we  have  said  enough  for  the  present.  We  thank  Mr.  Sawyer  for  this 
translation.  It  is  a  work  full  of  difficulty  and  delicacy  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
a  great  number  of  men  who,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  been 
certain  to  succeed  better.  His  labor  will  not  be  lost  ;  and  we  suppose  that,  if 
his  attempt  shall  h^en  the  appearance  of  just  such  a  translation  as  is  demand- 
ed, he  will  be  grateful  to  see  his  own  superseded.  It  is  not  presumption  for 
him  to  hope  for  so  much.  And  if  he  should  undertake  a  thorough  revision  of 
this  translation,  with  a  view  of  improving  future  editions,  we  think  the  addi- 
tional labor  would  yield  a  high  reward. 

We  should  perhaps  add  tliat  the  mechanical  features  of  the  volume  are  wor- 
thy of  the  enterprising  house  that  issues  it. 

Discourses  on  the  Nature  of  Faith,  and  kindred  subjects.    By  the  late  William 
H.  Starr :    .With  a  Memoir.    Chicago  :  D.  B.  Cook  Sc  Co.    1857. 

We  have  been  deeply  interested  in  reading  this  volume.  The  Memoir  is  a 
simply  and  pleasantly  written  story  of  a  young,  earnest,  thoughtful,  indepen- 
dent minister,  struggling  manfully  with  inward  and  outward  difficulties,  re- 
solved to  conquer  by,  or  at  least  through,  his  Christian  manliness. 

The  *'  Discourses  on  Faith  "  are  distinguished  for  their  clearness,  their  log- 
ical consistency,  and  their  eminently  practical  bearings.  His  ultimate  and 
simplest,  though  perhaps  not  his  clearest,  definition  of  Faith  in  the  gospel,  is 
thus  expressed  :  ^^  Faith  in  a  tmth,  is  acting  upon  it  as  trueJ'^  His  examin- 
ation of  the  usual  definitions,  as  well  as  his  discussion  of  the  general  subject, 
shows  a  clear  intellect,  a  practical  aim,  and  a  fervent  heart.  The  book  offers 
a  good  measure  of  healthy  spiritual  stimulus. 

Wells's  Natural  Philosophy;  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools  and  private  stu- 
dents :  introducing  the  latest  results  of  scientific  discovery  and  research,  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  the  practical  application  of  physical  science  to  the  arts  and 
the  experiences  of  every-day  life.  With  375  engravings.  By  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M. , 
author  of  •*  The  Science  of  Common  Things,"  Editor  of  the  '*  Annual  of  Scientific 
Discovery,"  "  Knowledge  is  Power,"  etc.    Fifth  edition.    New  York. 

In  this  series  of  excellent  works  of  Mr.  Wells,  the  author*s  zeal  and  pains 

to  jfender  his  works  entertaining  and  usefuli  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 
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To  these  ends  he  has  am  eye  in  the  cuts  whic^  '^o  aMirkbfy  illustrated  the 
various  topics  which  come  under  consideration.  When  we  compare,  or  rath- 
er contrast,  this  series  of  school  books  with  those  which  we  were  compelled  to 
use  some  twenty  years,  we  can  hardly  prevent  the  feeling  of  envy  against 
the  present  learners.  Rather,  we  heartily  rejoice  they  are  to  be  iSaved  for  val- 
uable purposes  so  much  useless  labor  as  we  were  compelled  to  no  good  pur- 
pose, owing  to  the  deficiency  in  text  books.       -      -^        .         .    ,,  ,  -^   » . 


,»*»«- 
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Select  Discourses,  by  Adolphe  Monod,  Krummacher,  Tholuck,  and  Julius  Mtilet : 
Translated  from  the  French  and  German,  with  Biographical  Notices,  and  Dr.  Mo- 
nod's  Celebrated  Lecture  on  the  Delivery  of  Sermons.  JBy  Rev.  H.  C.  Fish  and  D. 
"W.  Poor,  D.  D.  With  a  fine  steel  Portrait  of  Dr.  Monod.  New  York":  Sheldon, 
Blakeman&Co.  1858.  i  - 

Most  of  these  sermons  we  have  read  with  unusual  care  and  interest.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  as  much  thought  in  the  same  compass,  especially  of  sermons.  The 
subjects  are  of  deep  interest,  and  they  are  treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  The 
sermons  on  the  conflict  of  Christ  with  satan  are  profound,  and,  we  think,  for  the 
most  part,  scriptural.     They  form  quite  a  study  by  themselves.  -  \,,^; , 

We  know  not  another  volume  of  sermons,  which,  on  the  whole,  we  prize  as 
highly  as  we  do  this.  We  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  translators  fur  their  ser- 
vice to  the  church  in  giving  this  volume  to  the  pulpit  of  this  country  in  an 
English  dress,  ■'■'.''  '  ■■•■■■-^/. ':,'>v  %>;., 

Blind  Bartimeus  ;  or,  the  Story  of  a  Sightless  Sinner,  and  his  Great  Physician.  By 
Rev.  William  J.  Hoge,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,*  Prince  Ed- 
ward, Virginia.    New  York  :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.  1869. 

This,  too,  is  a  volume  of  sermons  in  a  new  dress.  They  were  doubtless  good 
sermons  to  the  people  who  heard  them.  The  preacher  was  doubtless  over-per- 
suaded when  he  put  them  to  press.  There  are  several  good  points  in  the  vol- 
ume, but  as  a  general  thing,  the  comparisons  are  pursued  to  a  wearying  extent, 
and  the  common-place  matter  makes  up  the  great  portion  of  iL 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  that  preachers  cannot  learn  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  a  sermon  that  is  of  a  character  to  be  useful  upon  delivery  to  an  ordinary 
audience,  is  not  good  to  be  published.  It  may,  however,  be  good  to  preach  to 
another  audience.  So  this  book  and  its  like  may  do  good  if  read  to  an  audi- 
euce  in  cases  where  there  can  be  no  preacher.  *i 

History  of  Civilization  in  England.  By  Thomas  Buckle.  Volume  I.  From 
the  Second  London  Edition.  To  which  is  added  an  Alphabetical  Index.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1858. 

Here  is  one  volume  of  a  remarkable  work,  whether  we  ever  see  another  vol- 
ume of  it  or  not.  This,  and  that  of  Bushnell  on  "  Nature  and  the  Supernatur- 
al," are  as  completely  antipodal  as  it  is  possible  for  any  two  works  of  the  same 
century  to  be.  One  insists  that  all  things  created,  together  with  the  Creator, 
are  bound  fast  in  the  adamantine  chains  of  fate,  bound  in  a  fixed  and  unchange* 
able  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  out  of  which  there  is  no  power  or  thought ;  the 
other  finds  a  sphere  of  freedom  for  angel,  demon  and  man,  as  well  as  for  the 
Creator.  Bushnell  takes  his  ground  consciously  j  the  other  unconsciously,  and 
that,  too,  while  in  words  ^le  fights  against  his  own  doctrine,  and  indignantly  re- 
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pudiates  it.    After  his  repudiation,  lie  goes  on  to  build  his  ^bole  superBtruoture 
upon  that  which  he  repudiates.  . 

Thus  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  food,  and  the  general  aspects  of  nature,  deter- 
mine any  civilization,  including  religion  and  morals.  Hence  all  things  are  fixed 
and  unchangeable.  In  London  there  is  just  about  so  many  suicides  annually, 
and  it  must  be  so.  In  France  there  are  just  about  so  many  persons  accused  of 
crime,  annually,  and  it  must  be  so.  If  food  is  cheap,  marriages  will  be  numer- 
ous, and  the  population  too  great  for  the  work  to  be  done  ;  wages,  therefore, 
will  be  low,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  ignorant  and  degraded  ;  hence  the  po- 
tato is  the  doom  of  Ireland,  and  rice  that  of  India. 

Notwithstanding  the  author  thus  unconsciously  fetters  himself  by  a  false 
theory,  his  work  is  very  valuable  for  the  facts  it  contains,  and  the  reflections  are 
often  original,  just  and  striking.  It  reminds  us  of  what  a  friend  said  of  another 
work :  "  It  is  full  of  meat}  it  is  like  an  oyster  j  the  meat  is  good,  but  do  not  try 
your  teeth  upon  the  shell."    «  •    - 

We  shall  most  heartily  welcome  the  succeeding  volumes,  and  hope  at  anoth- 
er time  to  present  our  views  of  this  in  an  extended  article.  *  " 

The  Electron  ;  or^the  Pranks  of  Modem  Pnck^  a  Telegraphic  Epic  for 
the  timeSf  by  Wm,  C.  Richards^  from  the  same  house^  is  an  interesting  poem, 
and  would  have  been  read  with  great  interest  by  thoussnds  who,  now  that  the 
cable  has  faHen  into  '•  pranks,"  will  never  think  of  looking  at  it.  Yet  the 
poem  is  as  good  and  as  interesting  as  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  say  in  the 
name  of  electricity,  .    .  ^ 

"  I'll  put  a  girdle  about  the  earth." 

The  notes  in  the  margin  of  this  volume  convey  just  as  much  and  as  important 
information  as  they  would,  if  hundreds  of  communications  were  passing  every 
day  through  the  Atlantic  telegraph.  . 

"  Keep  the  Almanac  seven  years  and  it  will  come  in  fashion  again,"  says 
an  old  proverb.  In  seven  years  these  books  will  be  in  fashion  as  most  won- 
derful prophecies.  What  arithmetic  can  compute  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  the  want  of  it ! 

University  Algebra:  Embracing  a  Logical  Development  of  the  Science,  with   nu- 
g  merous  graded  examples.     By  Charles  t)  ivies,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Columbia  College.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes. &  Co.  1858, 

To  those  familiar  with  the  previous  editions  of  Prof.  Davies'  Algebra,  the 

following  extract  from  the  preface  of  this  edition  will  be  serviceable  in  forming 

an  opinion  of  the  character  and  value  of  this  book : 

"  The  mathematical  department  of  Columbia  College  has  been  confided  to  a 
Professor  and  an  Adjunct  Professor  ;  and  the  duties  of  instruction  have  been 
divided  between  them.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  college  is  entitled  to 
their  joint  labors — not  only  in  the  lecture-room,  but  also  in  the  preparation  of 
suitable  text-books.  Mr.  Peck,  the  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  place  at  my  disposal  [says  Prof.  Davies]  all  the  methods  of 
elementary  instruction  in  Algebra,  which  he  has  wrought  out,  and  employed 
with  great  success,  for  many  years.  Those  used  in  the  development  of  the 
Binomial  formula  are  deemed  worthy  of  special  notice." 
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This  last  pjint  we  l^ave  examined  with  care,  and  find  it  a  very  great  im- 
provement u|)on  anything  we  have  before  seen.  '  ^^  ,,    *  ^ 


:  "a?"  i'  * 


«' 


Memoir  of  Rev.  David  Tappan  Stoddard,  Miasionaiv  to  the  Nestorians.  By 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  church.  New 
York:  Sheldon,  Blakeman&  Co.  18'58.  .  .^ 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  pleasant  writer  generaffy.  IferiB  lie  has  a  8ni1(i|ect  jas^ 
to  his  liking,  an  old  classmate  at  College,  a  missionaiy,  a  lovely  character  by 
nature,  calture,  and  grace,  all  in  one.  Besides,  the  Life  of  Stoddard  leads  the 
author  back  among  names  and  times  very  familiar  to  his  studies,  and  very  dear 
to  his  heart.  Mr  Thompson,  though  writing  the  life  of  another,  shows,  by 
his  sympathy  with  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  subject,  the  peculiarities  of  his 
own  interior  life. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  Mr.  Thompson  omits  not  to  irhprove  every  op- 
portunity to  censure  the  notion  that  the  starving  process  is  useful  to  students. 
The  present  affords  him  an  admirable  opportunity  properly  to  characterize  the 
hurtful,  not  to  say  wicked,  notion.  Alluding  to  the  time  he  met  Stoddaid  at 
Yale  College,  he  says: 

*'  The  most  demoralizing  institution  then  maintained  within  the  college  walls, 
was  the  Commons  Hall,  where  the  students  took  daily  lessons  in  barbarism 
from  the  untamed  instincts  of  hunger.  Rap,  rap,  went  the  tutor's  fork  ;  a 
prayer  was  mumbled;  and  four  hundred  young  men,  thrown  promiscuously 
together  from  families  of  every  grade  of  cuiture,  pounced  pell-mell  upon  the 
limited  supply  of  food  before  them,  each  devouring  eagerly  whatever  he  could 
seize,  since  politeness  might  cost  him  a  meal." 

This  volume  is  not  only  interesting  as  making  us  acquainted  with  a  lovely 
missionary  character,  but  it  is  useful  in  the  way  of  awakening  a  deep  interest 
in  the  cause  of  missions  ^nd  religion. 

The  Living  Epistle  ;  or  the  Moral  Power  of  a  Religious  Life.  By  Cornelius  Tyree, 
of  Powhattan  County,  Virginia.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  R.  Fuller,  D.  J). 
New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.     1859. 

This  is  a  book  directed  at  the  right  point — practical  Christianity — **  the  liv- 
ing epistle."  The  author  states  a  mournful  case.  **Near  two-thirds  of  the 
race  are  pagans ;  a  fifth  part  are  Mahometans ;  only  a  sixth  part  are  nomi- 
nally Christians.  Of  this  sixth  part,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are  buried 
under  the  darkness  of  the  Greek  an*d  Romish  churches ;  and  even  in  Protestant 
countries,  to  how  small  a  number  is  the  true  church  reduced  1"  Besides  lands 
once  the  glory  of  Immanuel  have  been  lost;  Romanism  and  infidelity  have 
gained  back  lands  from  the  Reformation. 

Why  this?  Not  from  the  inefficacy  of  the  atonement,  nor  its  limitation  ; 
not  because  the  promised  Spirit  is  not  given  ;  nor  because  the  Gos- 
pel is  not  a  power  adapted  to  our  wants;  not  because  God's  sovereign- 
ty is  in  the  way  as  a  hinderance ;  not  from  any  want  of  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  ;  not  for  want  of  time  for  the  church  to  fulfil  the  commis- 
sion of  Christ ;  not  from  doctrinal  errors;  not  because  the  race  is  more  deprav- 
ed than  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles  ;  nor  is  it  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
means  ;  none  of  these,  **  but  w^  write  it  down  as  our  most  solemn  conviction, 
that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  low 
tone  of  practical  religion  among  the  professed  friends  of  Christ" 
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The  writer  is  earnest  in  his  application  to  his  subject.  He  makes  a  number 
of  good  points.  He  scores  professed  Christians  to  the  quick  for  their  incon- 
sistencies, such  as  want  of  personal  holiness,  fickleness,  their  making  religion 
a  secondary  interest,  want  of  affectionateness,  their  uncheerful  spirit,  want  of 
humanity,  their  self-indulgence,  inactivity  and  one-sided ness.  These  defects 
he  illustrates  in  the  various  spheres  of  life,  sacred  and  secular,  political  and 
religious. 

He  seeks  for  the  cure.  It  is  of  course  a  higher  standard  of  personal  piety, 
and  illustrates  in  regard  to  various  particulars.  The  book  any  one  may  read 
with  profit  and  so  the  introduction. 

We  regret  the  author  has  omitted  several  particulars  that  would  have 
added  interest  to  his  book.  For  instance,  among  the  things  that  injure 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel  in  our  times,  are  the  sad  facts  that  there  are 
Doctors  of  Divinity  who  preach  with  pieculiar  unction,  are  yet  in  practice 
slave-holders,  and  devote  their  talents,  and  pervert  the  Bible,  to  apologize 
for  and  sustain  the  accursed  system  ;  that  Christians  in  some  countries  buy 
and  sell  each  other,  to  make  gain,  and  the  pulpit  is  too  cowardly  to  rebuke  it, 
and  the  Tract  Society  has  too  much  on  hand  in  the  way  of  putting  down  danc- 
ing to  spend  one  cent  in  rebuking  the  practice  of  breaking  up  families  ;  that  to 
convert  heathens  in  Africa,  ministers  and  deacons  sell  Christians  in  America, 
and  the  Mission  society  is  too  busy  in  giving  thanks  for  money,  to  notice  the 
blood  upon  it.  These,  and  a  few  other  little  items  that  occur  to  our  mind, 
would  have  added  to  the  completeness  of  the  book.  Still,  we  say  again,  it  is 
very  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  should  be  personally  gratified  if  the  author 
would  devote  a  page  or  two  on  these  trivial  matters  when  there  is  a  call  for  a 
second  edition.  ^, 


The  Power  op  Prayer,  Illustrated  in  the  Wonderful  Displays  of  Divine  Grace  at 
the  Fulton  street  and  other  Meetings  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  in  1857  and  1868. 
By  Daniel  IrenaDus  Prime,  author  of  ♦' Travels  in  the  East,"  "Thoughts  on  the 
Death  of  Children,"  ♦'  History  of  the  English  Bible  abridged,"  &c.  &c.  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner.    1859. 

This  volume  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Fulton  street  daily  prayer 
meeting.  The  man  who  was  the  chief  instrumentality  in  opening  the  meeting 
it  seems  kept  a  journal  of  its  progress,  ffnd  it  is  from  this  the  materials  for 
the  account  here  given  are  chiefly  drawn.  This  account,  as  well  as  that  other 
display  of  God's  power  in  answer  to  prayer,  is  not  only  interesting  in  style 
and  details,  but  it  will  have  a  powerful  influence  of  quickening  the  faith  of 
Christians  wherever  it  is  read. 

The  author  and  the  subject  are  too  well  known  to  require  extended 
comment.  The  meeting  was  first  held  on  the  23d  of  September,  1857.  The 
first  day,  six  persons  were  present.  The  next  was  a  week  later  ;  the  third, 
two  weeks.  Then  a  meeting  was  appointed  for  the  next  day,  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober. It  continued  daily,  and  increased  daily.  The  first  notice  of  it  in  the  pa- 
pers was  just  a  month  to  a  day  from  the  time  it  commenced.  The  revival  pow- 
er had  been  displayed  before.  From  this,  it  was  not  only  fully  attended,  but 
similar  ones  were  rapidly  instituted  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
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SpuRaEOli*s  GIms,  !)e*n I?  Brilliant  passages  from  the  Dfscourses  of  the  R*v.C.  H.  j 
Spurgeon.     New  York  :    Sheldon,  Blakemau  &  Co.     Boston:    Gould  &  Lincoln. 
Richmond  :  T.  J.  Starke.    1858.  F'  --r 

The  publishers  say  in  (heir  introductory  note  to  this  volume  that  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  the  author  have  already  been  sold  in  tbis^ 
country,  and  that  the  demand  for  his  writings  still  continues.  They  say  there 
has  been  a  special  call  for  a  volume  like  the  present,  which  contains  the  more 
brilliant  passages  selected  from  his  various  volumes.  In  regard  to  extracts 
from  his  works,  they  say  with  great  justness,  that  passages  of  considerahle 
length  need  generally  to  be  taken  properly  to  represent  Spurgeon,  as  he  doeu, 
not  deal  in  laconic  sentences.       ^  ,*u  (    •  w*r 

These  extracts  have  been   made   according  to  the  principle  of  the  last  sug- 
gestion, and  we  judge  from  a  slight  examination,  that  in  other  respects  they'* 
are  judiciously  selected.  ii^^?  :*.>.*  5    ^^   /(,,  f  f;n>^*^i 

Wells'  Principles  and  Applica.tion8  of  Chemistry  ;  for  the  use  of  Academies^ 
High-Schools,  and  Colleges  :  introducing  the  latest  results  of  scientific  discovery 
and  research,  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  practical  application  of 
Chemistry  to  the  Arts  and  Employments  of  Common  Life.  With  240  Illustrations. 
By  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.,  author  of  Wells'  Natural  Philosophy,"  "  Science  of  Com- 
mon Things,"  Editor  of  the  "  Annual  Scientific  Discovery,"  etc.  ,,, 

The  science  of  Chemistry  is  daily  gaining  upon  the  attention  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  well.  The  study  of  it  brings  the  mind  into  peculiar  communion  with 
God  in  his  wonderful  works.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  there  is  no  study  bettei 
than  Chemistry  for  this.  If  it  lacks  the  majesty,  as  felt  in  the  study  of  As- 
tronomy, it  compensates  for  this,  by  greater  familiarity  with  God's  wisdom  a» 
seen  in  the  most  minute  portions  of  matter.  j^#      ^  -  -^  r^  >^  ..  !> 

While  this  dtudy  thus  ennobles  the  mind,  there  is  no|other  which  equals  it 
for  usefulness  in  its  application  to  the  affairs  of  every  day  life  in  almost  every 
calling.     •  '  .'  ,.  '     ■:■■■'•■'- '^      '■■  '^  '"   "   ^■'t'^f"'"'}^'- ' 

This  text  book  is  full  of  interest  by  its  variety  and  freshnecs  of  illustration, 
and  especially  by  its  adaptation  to  interest  and  instruct  the  common  reader. 
In  looking  it  over,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  numerous  and  happy  illustra- 
tions a  minister  can  readily  gather  from  this  work  for  the  enforcement  of 
spiritual  truth.   ,     ',       '  '.;;'■       -' ■;  ^r:-'*' #,•; 

Words  that  shooIl  the  World  ;  or,  Martin  Luther  his  own  Biographer,  being  Pic-  . 
tures  of  the  great  Reformer,  sketched  mainly  from  his  own   sayings.      By   Charles 
Adams.    New  York :  Published  by  Carlton  &  Porter,   Sunday  School  Union,  200, 
Mulbury  street.  >  -    ^       .^  . 

A  very  entertaining  Httre  volupie  is  this,  not  only  for  children  and  youth, 
for  whom  it  is  mainly  designed,  but  for  adults  also.  We  took  it  one  evening, 
expecting  to  read  on  the  occasion,  only  a  few  chapters,  but  before  M'e  were 
aware  of  the  time  passing,  we  were  well  on  with  the  whole  of  it.  The  author 
says  he  has  taken  his  mainly  from  the  great  work  of  D'Aubigne,  and  yet 
those  who  have  read  that  work  will  be  pleased  to  read  this  condensed  view. 

We  have  no  doubt  il  will  prove  very  popular  with  the  boys  in  every  Sab- 
bath school,  where  it  goes.  It  will  plant  in  their  young  minds  the  right  prin- 
ciples. The  boys  that  read  it  will  not  be  likely  even  in  their  dotage,  to  be- 
come converts  to  Rome.  Yet  there  is  no  mere  Protestant  spirit  in  the  sense  of 
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bigotry  ;  but  its  aim  and  effect  is  to  implant  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  as  op- 
posed to  all  corruptions  of  Christianity.      We  hope  it  will  reach  all   our  Sab- 
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The  Science' of  Common  Things  ;  A  FamiHar  Explanation  of  the  First  Principles  of 
Physical  Science.  For  Schools,  Families,  and  Young  Students.  Illustrated  with  nu- 
merous engravings.    By  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M. 

It  is  well  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among  students  to  come  down  to 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  If  the  church  has  had  its  days  of  hermitage  and 
monkery,  science  has  had  its  days  of  greater  separation  from  the  living,  actual 
world.  Science,  so  called,  has  indulged  in  as  many  useless  day-dreams  as 
that  which  has  gone  under  the  name  of  religion.  The  latter  had  its  great 
Reformation  sooner  than  the  former.  Perhaps  ihe  latter  had  never  had  its  refor 
mation  without  that  of  the  former. 

The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  duties  and  comforts  of  every-day-life,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  shows  there  is  still  much  more  to  be  accomplished  on  this  score  than  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past.  It  is  devoted  to  showing  the  applications  of 
the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  to  the  *'  common  things" 
of  life.  The  book  will  soon  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  to  any  one  who 
take  the  pains  to  read  it. 


The  New  American  Cyclopedia  ;  A  popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge, 
edited  by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Volume  IV.  Brownson — Chaters. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1858. 

This  new  Cyclopaedia  continues  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  preceding 
volumes.  It  is  astonishing  whata  variety  and  amount  of  information  one  of  these 
volumes  contains.  This  one,  for  instance,  contains  766  double  column  pages, 
equivalent  to  six  or  seven  ordinary  volumes  of  books  at  $  1,00  or  $  1,25  per 
volume.  The  care  taken,  on  the  pait  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  it,  to 
bring  the  respective  subjects  up  to  the  present  time,  adds  great  value  to  the 
work,  as  compared  with  a  similar  work  issued  a  few  years  ago.  For  instance, 
what  could  those  works  say  of  California?  Perhaps  they  might  inform  us,  this 
is  a  portion  of  Mexico,  and  that  is  about  all.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  here 
an  article  occupying  about  fifteen  pages.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  state 
are  carefully  given  ;  its  number  of  acres,  99,520,000  ;  its  counties,  names  and 
number,  though  ten  of  them  have  been  erected  since  the  census  of  1852  ;  the 
names  and  population  of  its  seven  incorporated  cities,  with  general  descriptions; 
accounts  of  its  progress,  soil,  climate,  mountains,  nrines,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  many  purchasers,  that  they  can  get  the  volumes  in 
9«eeesaian  as  they  are  issued.  Thousands  may  safely  undertake  to  procure 
this  work  by  instalmcBia,  who  would  find  it  very  diflicult  to  pay  $45.  at  once. 

Of  its  general  ability,  fairness  and  appearance,  aa  to  paper  and  print,  we 
have  spoken  witb  commendation  before.  *       .  ^ 

\*  Several  Book  Notices    prepared  for   this   number   are 
crowded  out.       ^ 
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NO.  XXVI.-- APRIL,  1859. 


Art.  L— the  BAPTISMAL  QUESTION  IN  THE  LIGHr 
OF  THE  SCRIPTUKES  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

That  infant  sprinkling  exists  in  the  church  as  a  baptismal 
rite  is  undeniable.  It  is  either  a  Divine  institution  or  a  human' 
tradition.  If  the  former,  all  churches  should  observe  it ;  if  the 
latter,  none  should ;  for  all,  we  presume,  will  agree  with  us 
that  the  Bible  should  be  "  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice*^ 
If  infant  sprinkling  be  a  Divine  institution,  we  may  expect  to^ 
find  a  Divine  sanction  for  it  in  the  Bible.  Where  is  that  sanc- 
tion ?  Christian  baptism  being  ordained  by  Christ,  we  should 
naturally  inquire  in  the  New  Testament  for  this  ordinance.  If, 
therefore,  infant  sprinkling  be  Christian  baptism,  we  shall  of 
course  find  authority  for  it  therein.  Where  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  that  authority  ?  If  Christ  and  the  a'^ostles  taught  and 
practiced  it,  where  is  the  record  ?  Where  in  the  whole  New 
Testament  is  there  one  sentence,  one  word,  one  syllable,  about 
infant  baptism  ?  Or  is  the  sanction  derived  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ?  If  so,  where  ?  Unless  Divinely  sanctioned,  it  is  not 
to  be  observed,  how  many  soever  the  witnesses,  and  however 
ancient  and  venerable,  that  may  be  brought  to  testify  in  its  favor. 
Nay,  could  it  be  traced  even  up  to  the  days  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  without  their  sanction,  we  should  never  touch  it. 
Errors  equally  as  great  as  we  deem  it  to  be,  existed  then ;  and 
human  traditions  and  human  inventions,  which  Christ  and  the 
apostles  never  sanctioned,  have  nevertheless  the  commendatioiL 
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of  the  very  same  men  who  advocated  infant  hsL^iiamj^baptismj 
we  say,  or  immersion  of  infants,  for  that  preceded  infant  rant- 
ism,  or  sprinkling.     If,  on  the  contrary,  Christ  and  the   apos- 
tles did  practice  infant  sprinkling  or  infant  immersion,  and  did 
give  their  sanction  to  it,  then,  though  all  the  world  were  opposed 
to  it,  we  are  bound  to  practice  it,- — then-  all  Christians  and  all 
Christian  churches  or  societies  are  solemnly  bound  to  espouse  it. 
The  great  stronghold  of  Pcdobaptists  is,  that  baptism  is  a 
substitute  in  place  of  circumcision.     But  where  in  the  Bible  is 
this  asserted  ?    If  this  be  so,  why  did  not  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles practice  infant  baptism — say   something  about  it — hint  in 
some  way  that  it  was  their  wish  that  when  they  were  gone  their 
successors  should  practice  it?    Why  did  none  of  the  writers 
and  teachers,  either  Orthodox  or  Heterodox,  of  the  first  and 
second   centuries,    say    one  word  about   infant  baptism,    but 
much   about   believers^  baptism  ?      Why   was    the   practice  of 
infant  immersion  reserved  to  be  brought  to  light  sometime  after 
the   church   embraced  the  Heathen  mysteries,   and  about  the 
time  when,  in  the  third  century,  there  was  instituted  by   maw, 
and  not  by  God,   the  sign   of  the   cross,   the   consecration   of 
^^  holy  water,  material  unction,  penance,   monks,    monasteries," 
<fec.,  (fee,  together  with  numberless  other  innovations,  until  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  the  church  had  become 
80  corrupt,  that  the  more  pure  minority,  desirous  of  adhering 
to  the  principles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  came  off  from  the 
church,  rejected  infant  immersion,  with  all  the   other    Catholic 
innovations,  and,  though  hunted,  persecuted,  put  to  death,  many 
of  them,  and  that,  too,  by  their  brethren  in  the  church  they  had 
left,  yet,  nevertheless,  have  existed  in  every  age,  from  John  the 
Baptist  till  now,  and  who,  as  Baptists,   (thougb  under  various 
names,  derived  from  persons  or  localities,)  mostly  have'  prac- 
ticed immersion.     Why  was  infant  baptism  reserved  to  bestow 
the  honors  of  its  origin  upon  this  period?    Who  will  answer 
these  questions  ?     And  when  they  are  answered,  we  have  many 
more  to  propose.     If  baptism  were  Diviifely  substituted  for 
circumcision,  there  was  indeed  a  most  favorable  opportunity 
presented,  and  one  which,  under  the  circumstances,  positively 
demanded  that  the  apostles  should  have  thus  declared.    We 
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allude  to  the  occasion  cind  circumiatan&etreci^^ 
chapter.  Certain  men,  it  seems,  who  had  been  Jews,  but  who 
were  now  converts  to  Christianity,  came  down  from  Judea  to 
Antioch,  and  taught  the  Gentile  Christians  there,  that  "  unless 
they  were  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses  they  could 
not  be  saved."  After  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  for  some  time 
withstood  them  on  this  matter,  they  all  at  length  agreed  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  and  certain  others  "  shall  go  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem unto  the  apostles  and  elders  about  this  question."  They 
go  up  to  Jerusalem.  We  see  them  assembled  in  council  with 
the  apostles  and  elders,  and  with  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 
The  question  to  be  discussed  is  stated  in  effect  thus :  "  Is  the 
Jewish  rite  of  circumcision  binding  on  Christian  converts  ?" 
Or  in  a  more  general  sense,  "  Are  the  ceremonial  laws  of  Moses 
obligatory  upon  Christians  ?"  Now  in  reference  to  circumcis- 
ion, (the  primary,  if  not  the  only  object  for  which  they  are  now 
convened,)  if  baptism  had  been  its  Divine  substitute,  the  apos- 
tles and  elders  must  have  known  it  ;  hence  it  would  have  been 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  to  be  expected,  that 
this  council  would  answer,  "No;  baptism  is  the  Divine  substi- 
tute for  circumcision."  But  no  such  answer  is  given.  What, 
then,  is  the  answer?  The  reader  can  find  it  in  Acts  15  :  22 — 
30.  Nor  is  it  anywhere  in  Scripture  declared  that  baptism 
has  come  in  place  of  circumcision.  Let  this  suffice  for  the 
present. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  proofs  to  clinch  the  facts  suggested 
"  in  the  preceding  questions,  and  leave   them  for  still  stronger 
confirmation  in  subsequent  stages  of  this  discussion. 

That  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  not  teach  nor  practice  in- 
fant baptism,  is  boldly  affirmed  by  many  eminent  and  learned 
men,  as  well  as  conceded  by  many  Pedobaptists,  as,  for  in- 
stance :  I 

Professor  Lauge^^sa^nfant  Baptism,  p.  101,  says, 

**  All  attempts  to  make  oat  infant  baptism  from  the  New  Testament 
fail.  It  is  (says  he)  totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  age, 
and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  New  Testament." 

Schleiermacherj  Christian  Theology,  page  383,  says : 
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f^  All  traces  of  infant  baptism  which  one  will  find  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  must  first  be  put  into  it." 

Olshausen,  on  Acts  16:  14,  15,  says: 

"  There  is  altogether  wanting  any  conclusive  proof-passage  for  the 
baptism  of  children  in  the  age  of  the  apostles ;  nor  can  the  necessity  of 
it  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  baptisna." 

iVcanc?er,  Yol.  1,  p.  311,  says:    ^ 

"  Baptism  was  at  first  administered  only  to  adults,  as  men  were  ac- 
customed to  conceive  baptism  and  faith  as  strictly  connected.  We  have 
all  reason  for  not  deriving  infant  baptism  from  apostolic  institution  ;  and 
the  recognition  of  it  which  followed  somewhat  later  as  an  apostolic  tra- 
dition, serves  to  confirm  this  hypothesis." 

Hagenhachj  History  of  Doctrines,  p.  193,  says : 

"  The  passages  from  Scripture  which  are  thought  to  intimate  that  in- 
fant baptism  had  come  into  use  in  the  primitive  church  are  doubtful  and 
prove  nothing." 

Mr,  F.  Johnston^  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  In- 
fant Baptism  not  Christian  Baptism,"  p.  143,  says: 

"  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  in   Scripture  for   infant  baptism." 

Again,  on  page  153,  he  says: 

"  The  Bible  says  nothing  from  beginning  to  end  on  the  subject  of  infant 
baptism.  It  prescribes  a  line  of  things  which  if  always  regarded,  infant 
baptism  had  never  arisen ;  and  wliich  if  now  returned  to,  infant  baptism 
would  immediately  cease.  The  exclusion  of  infants  from  baptism,  nec- 
essarily follows  from  the  demands  of  faith  in  order  to  it.  Infant  bap- 
tism, therefore,  has  no  foundation  in  the  Word  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  baptism  of  believers  is  positively  enjoined,  and  from*  every  be- 
liever to  the  end  of  the  age  it  is  demanded.  No  ordinance  of  man  can  ever 
set  its  obligation  aside.  Whether  men  choose  to  observe  infant  baptism 
or  not,  still  the  baptism  of  all  believers,  by  the  authority  of  the  Son  of 
God,  must  be  observed"  (and  whether  sprinkled  in  infancy  or  not.) 
"Again,"  he  says,  "  Every  believer  neglecting  to  be  buried  with  Christ 
in  baptism  after  he  believes,  is  living  in  disobedience  to  God." 

Martin  Luther : 

"  It  cannot  be  proved  by  the  sacred  Scripture  that  infant  baptism 
was  instituted  by  Christ,  or  begun  by  the  first  Christians  after  the  apos- 
tles."—Vanity  of  Inf.  Bap.  Part  2,  p.  8. 
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These  are  in  substaWSth^  Acknowledgments  and  concessions 
of  very  many  PedoLaptist  writers,  as,  for  instance,  Bis^hop  Bur- 
net, Dr.  Wall,  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Obed 
Willis,  Yitringer,  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer,  Limbarch,  M.  De  La 
Roque,  Erasmus,  Mr.  Leigh,  Dr.  Freeman,  Mr.  S.  Boston,  Mr. 
Cawdrey,  Dr.  Field,  Bishop  Sanderson,  Dr.  Toweraon,  Mr. 
Walker,  Witsius,  (fee,  &c. 

Such  concessions  are  Pedobaptists  obliged  to  make  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter.  With  propriety  we  may  here  demand  and 
remonstrate  in  the  remarkable  words  of  Mr.  Baxter : 


-<:■■<..•. 


"  What  man  dare  go  in  a  way  which  hath  neither  precept  nor  exam- 
ple to  warrant  from  a  way  that  hath  a  full  current  of  both  ?  Who 
knows  what  will  please  God  but  himself?  And  hath  he  not  told  us 
what  he  expecteth  from  us  ?  Can  that  be  obedience  which  hath  no 
command  for  it  ?  Is  not  this  to  supererogate  and  to  be  righteous  over- 
much ?  Is  it  not  also  to  accuse  Good's  ordinances  of  insufficiency,  as  well 
as  his  Word,  as  if  they  were  not  sufficient  either  to  please  him,  or  help 
our  own  graces?  O  !  the  pride  of  man's  heart,  that  instead  of  being  a 
law-obeyer,  will  be  a  law-maker ;  and  instead  of  being  true  worship- 
pers, they  will  be  worship-makers  !  For  my  part,  I  will  not  fear  that 
God  will  be  angry  with  me  for  doing  no  more  than  he  hath  commanded 
me,  and  for  sticking  close  to  the  rule  of  his  Word  in  matter  of  worship, 
but  I  should  tremble  to  add  or  diminish." — Baxter's  Plain  Scripture 
Proof,  p.  24,  303. 

Is  it  not  strange,  indeed  absolutely  unaccountable,  if  our 
Lord  intended  infants  should  be  baptized,  and  if  they  actually 
were  baptized  by  the  apostles,  that  it  should  not  be  so  much  as 
once  expressly  recorded  in  all  the  New  Testament  ?  Baptism 
itself  is  frequently  mentioned — mentioned  as  an  appointment 
of  Christ,  as  a  duty  to  be  performed,  as  an  ordinance  often  ad- 
ministered ;  yet,  though  all  these  occasions  of  expressly  men- 
tioning infants  as  entitled  to  baptism,  or  as  partakers  of  it 
repeatedly  occurred ;  the  sacred  writers  have  united  in  observ- 
ing a  profound  silence  in  regard  both  to  the  one  and  the  other. 
Admitting  the  baptism  of  infants  to  be  a  Divine  appointment, 
the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  writers  is  the  more  wonder- 
ful, because  of  the  express  mention  made  of  infants  on  other 
occasions  of  far  less  importance  to  the  purity  of  Christian 
11* 
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worship  and  edification  of  Christ's  disciples,  or  the  comfort'of 
believing  parents.  ^  V  .  .         ^  r     .-^    ^   < 

*  Not  only  do  the  Scriptures  not  say  a'word  as  to  infant  bap- 
tism, but  there  is  also  not  the  least  mention  of  infa-nt  baptism 
in  any  writer  of  the  first  and  second  centuries. 

There  are  one  or  two  passages  quoted  by  some  Pedobaptists 
from  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenseus,  writers  of  the  second  century, 
which  we  willbriefly  notice.  Justin  Martyr  wrote  A.  D,  140. 
The  passage  from  him  is  the  following ; 

"  Several  persons  among  us  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  old,  and  of 
both  sexes,  and  who  were  disciples  to  Christ  in  their  childhood,  do  con- 
tinue uncorrupted." 

Now  the  term  "  childhood"  in  the  above  passage  from  Justin 
does  not  refer  to  infants,  but  children  old  enough  to  be  instruct- 
ed in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  or  to  catechumens,  i.  e.,  children 
and  youth  prepared  by  previous  instruction  and  Christian  disci- 
pline for  baptism.  The  following  passage  from  Justin  will  show 
this.  Justin  Martyr  (2d  Apol.  to  Antoninus  Pius,  Emperor,) 
'says: 

"  I  will  declare  unto  you  how  we  offer  up  ourselves  to  God  after  that 
we  are  received  through  Christ.  Those  among  us  instructed  in  the 
faith,  are  brought  to  the  water,  then  they  are  baptized  therein,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  we 
bring  the  person  thus  baptized  or  washed  to  the  brethren,  where  the 
assemblies  are,  that  we  may  pray  both  for  ourselves  and  the  newly 
illuminated  person  ;  that  we  may  be  found  by  doctrine  and  good  works 
worthy  observers  and  keepers  of  the  commandments.  Then  bread  and 
wine  being  brought  to  the  chief  brother,  he  taketh  it  and  offereth  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  After  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  the  whole  assembly  saith 
Amen.  When  thanksgiving  is  ended  by  the  chief  guide  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  whole  people,  the  deacons  (as  we  call  them)  give  to  every 
one  present,  part  of  the  bread  and  wine,  over  which  thanks  are  given  ; — 
this  we  call  the  Eucharist,  to  which  no  man  is  admitted  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  and  lives  as  Christ  has  taught." 

Observe,  he  says  "they  are  brought  to  the  water,"  and 
nQt  the  waiter  to  them.      They  are  first  '^  instructed  in  the 
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faithJ^       The   baptized    is  called  the    "  newly  illuminated'* 
person.     The  person  is  then  placed  at  the  Lord's  table.     This 
looks  like  an  infant  subject  and  a  "  sprinkling  mode  11"    ^  |t'^ 
V    On  this  and  a  similar  passage  from  Justin,  (Apol.  2,  See.  79,) 
and   one  from   Tertullian   (de  Cur.  mil.  c.  3,)  Mr.  Eeeves,  the ' 
learned  translator  of  Justin,  says:  :  ■    -' 


**  'Tis  evident  from  these  passages,  that  ponds  and  rivers  were  the 
only  baptisteries,  or  fonts,  the  church  had  for  the  first  two  hundred 
years.  The  catechumen  being  brought  to  the  baptistery,  was  thus  in- 
terrogated, ^  Dost  thou  renounce  the  devil  f  Dost  thou  renounce  the 
world  7*  SfC,Sfc,  Answer.  I  do  renounce  them.  Next  he  made  an 
open  confession  of  the  faith  in  answer  to  the  questions :  *  Dost  thou  ber 
lieve  in  God?'  &c.,  to  which  the  person  answered,  *  I  do  believe;'  and 
this  form  of  interrogation  the  apostle  is  thought  to  refer  to  when  he 
styles  baptism,   Uhe  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  Crody* 

■■  ■  •.*■ 

After  this  confession  is  made,  the  candidate  (Mr.  Eeeves  adds) 

was  "  thrice*  plunged  under  water  at  the  naming  of  the  three 

Persons  in  the  blessed  Trinity."  (Apologies,  Vol.  I.  p.  97,  note.) 

There  is  not  one  word  in  Justin  Martyr's  writings  on  infant 
sprinkling  nor  infant  immersion.  Venema^ ,  says  Justin  Martyr 
in  his  2d  Apology,  when  describing  baptism,  mentions  only  that 
of  adults.     So  say  others. 

We  pass  now  to  consider  the  passage  in  Irenaeus,  which  some 
Pedobaptists  quote  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  infant  baptism 
(immersion)  in  the  second  century.  Irenaeus  Contra  Haereses 
Lib.  2.  c.  22,  §4: 

"  Oranes  enim  per  semetipsum  venit  salvare  ;  omnes,  inquam,  qui 
per  eura  renascuntur  in  Deum  infautes  et  parvulos  et  pueros  et  juvenes 
at  seniares.  Ideo  per  omnem  venit  aetatem,  et  infantibus  infans  factus, 
sanctificans  infantis ;  in  parvulis,  parvulus,  sanctificans  banc  ipsam  ha- 
bentes  aetatum,  simul  et  exemplum  illis  pietatis  effectus,  etjustitiae  et 
subjectionis ;  in  juvenibus,  juvenis,  exemplum  juvenibus  fiens  et  sanctifi- 
cans Domino." 

Translation — "  He  (Christ)  came  to  save  all  by  himself;  all,  I  say, 
who  through  him  are  regenerated  to  God ;  infants,  little  children,   boys, 

*  Trine  immersion,  or  once  at  the  mention  of  each  of  the  Persons  in  the 
Trinity. 
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young  people  and  old.  Therefore  He  passed  through  every  age  and 
for  the  infants  he  became  an  infant  sanctifying  infants  ;  among  little 
children  he  became  a  little  child,  sanctifying  those  that  belong  to  this 
age,  and  at  the  same  time  presenting  to  them  an  example  of  piety,  of 
well-doing  and  obedience  among  young  men,  He  became  a  joung  man, 
presenting  an  example  to  the  young  men,  sanctifying  them  to  the 
Lord." 

Tho  phrase  in  this  jpassage  which  is  made  to  mean  baptized 
by  some  Pedobaptists,  is  the  words  in  italics,  "  renascuntiir  in 
Deuml^  translated  "  regenerated  to  God.^^  Now,  if  the  word 
^^  regenerated'^  had  no  other  meaning  than  baptized,  and  Christ 
came  to  save  only  those  who  received  baptism,  and  to  save 
them  only  by  baptiSm,  then  that  passage  would  be  the  first 
"  express  mention  of  infant  baptism."  But  as  it  is,  it  is  beg- 
ging the  question  to  cite  it  at  all  on  the  subject.  If  infant  bap- 
tism was  practiced  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries,  is  it  not  passing  strange  that  our  Pedo- 
baptist  friends  can  find  no  proof  thereof  but  this  passage  of 
Irenaeus,  which,  after  all,  sa^s  not  a  word  about  baptism  ?  But, 
say  our  Pedobiaptist  fdends,  "  regenerate  was  sometimes  used 
to  mean  baptize."  This  is  no  proof,  however,  that  Irenaeus 
thus  used  it  here.  Let  us  substitute  baptism  in  place  of 
regeneration  in  the  passage  from  Irenaeus,  and  then  his  testi- 
mony will  read  thus:  "  He  (Christ)  came  to  save  all  persons 
by  himself;  all,  I  say,  who  are  baptized,  infants,  little  children, 
young  people  and  old."  This  makes  baptism  salvation  with  an 
emphasis.  Are  all  saved  who  are  baptized  ?  None  but  suet 
as  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  will  pretend 
to  this.  Again,  are  none  saved  but  such  as  are  baptized 
Witness  the  penitent  thief. 

That  the  ancients  used  the  word  regenerate  for  baptize,  we 
admit ;  but  this  was  far  from  being  common  or  general.  For 
Tertullian,  Origen,  and  indeed  all  "  the  fathers"  used  the  word 
baptize  as  we  do.  When  it  does  signify  baptize,  in  the  idiom 
the  circumstances  appended  make  it  evident ;  and  to  substitute 
the  word  baptize  as  we  have  done  above,  shows  when  it  is  not 
used  for  baptism,  as  in  the  words  of  Irenaeus. 

On  this  passage  from  Irenaeus,  Le  Clerc  says : 
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«  We  see  nothing  here  concerning  baptism  ;  nor  is  there  anything  re- 
lating to  it  in  the  immediately  preceding  of  following  ^ordai.*' — Hist. 
Eccles.  Saccul.  2. 

Mr,  Hehden :  ^ 


'.» * 


"  This  has  been  often  cited  against  the  Anti-Pedobaptists  ;  bap- 
tism being,  say  these  learned  Pedobaptists,  often  called  regeneration 
by  the  ahcients/'  &c.  **  The  a//,"  says  Hebden,  "  whom  Christ 
came  to  save  are  said  to  be  regenerated  to  God.  Can  this  be  meant  of 
baptism  ?  Are  none  saved  but  such  as  are  baptized  ?  Or,  are  all  who 
are  baptized  saved  by  Christ  ?  That  must  be  the  case,  according  to 
Irenaeus,  if  regeneration  was  here  put  for  baptism ;  for  he  evidently  in- 
timates that  all  whom  Christ  came  to  save  are  regenerated,  and  that  all 
who  are  regenerated  to  God  are  saved.'* — Baptismal  Regeneration  dis- 
proved, Appendix,  p.  bb. 

Mr.  Booth,  (Pedobaptist  Exam.  Yol.  2,  p.  85),  says : 

"  Incompetent,  however,  as  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is,  in  favor  of 
Pedobaptism,  Dr.  Wall  will  have  it  speak  directly  in  point,  saying, 
*  This  is  the  first  express  mention  we  kave  met  with  of  infant  baptism.' 
Express  mention  I  Then  the  terms  baptized  and  regenerated  must  be 
perfectly  equivalent  in  the  works  of  Irenaeus  and  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thors of  those  times.  But  this  cannot  be  proved,  as  the  learned  and 
impartial  Venema  acknowledges.  Yet  while  we  insist  that  this  is  far 
from  being  an  express  testimony,  or  indeed  any  testimony  at  all,  in 
favor  of  infant  baptism  ;  we  may  venture  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  first 
passage  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity  which  Dr,  Wall  considered  as  having 
any  appearance  of  being  directly  to  his  purpose, — and  the  very  best  he 
could  find  to  support  his  hypothesis.  But  if  it  had  been  a  Divine  ap- 
pointment, and  customary  in  the  church  from  the  apostolic  age,  is  it  not 
strange,  is  it  not  quite  unaccountable,  that  such  ambiguous  words  as 
those  of  Irenaeus  should  be  considered  by  our  opponents  as  the  most  ex- 
plicit of  any  on  record,  in  proof  that  Pedobaptism  was  practiced  so  early 
as  the  year  one  hundred  and  eighty.  What,  is  there  nothing  in  those 
monuments  of  Christianity,  which  go  under  the  name  of  Barnabas,  of 
Clemeus  Romanus,  of  Hermus,  of  Ignatius,  and  of  Poltcarp,  as 
much  to  the  purpose,  as  this  passage  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Lyons  ? 
Is  there  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  of  Athenagoras, 
or  of  Theophilus  Antiochenus  (which  are  all  considered  by  learned 
men  as  prior  to  those  of  Irenaeus)  that  is  equally  plain  and  equally 
favorable  to  the  antiquity  of  Pedobaptism  !  Strange,  indeed,  supposing 
infant  baptism  to  have  been  derived  from  the  apostles,  and  to  have  been 
generally  practiced  in  the  times  of  those   authors ;    that  none  of  them 
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should  speak  of  it  with  as  much  clearness  and  precision  as  the  renera- 
ble  Irenaeus  in  those  equivocal  words  before  us."  '"         /'    "; 

Thus  saith  the  great  and  learned  Abraham  Booth. 
The  words  of  Venema  (alluded  to  by  Mr.  Booth  in  the  pas- 
sage above  quoted)  are  these :. 

"  It  (regenerate)  is  not  always  used  in  that  sense  (to  baptize,)  espec- 
ially if  no  mention  of  baptism  precede  or  follow,  which  is  the  case 
here ;  and  here,  to  he  regenerated  by  Christ  may  be  explained  by 
sanctified^  that  is,  saved  by  Christ.  The  sense,  therefore,  (says  he,) 
may  be,  that  Christ  passing  through  all  the  ages  of  man,  intended  to 
signify  by  his  own  example,  that  he  came  to  save  men  of  every  age, 
and  also  to  sanctify  and  save  infants.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Pedo- 
baptism  cannot  be  certainly  proved  to  have  been  practiced  before  the 
times  of  Tertullian,  and  that  there  were  persons  in  his  age  who  desired 
their  infants  might  be  baptized,  especially  when  they  were  afraid  of 
their  dying  without  baptism,  which  opinion  Tertullian  opposed,  and  by 
80  doing  he  intimates  that  Pedobaptism  (Pedobaptist  sentiments)  began 
to  prevail." — Hist  Eccles,  Tom.  3,  Secul.  2. 

We  have  dwelt  much  longer  upon  this  passage  from  Irenasus 
than  we  otherwise  should  have  done,  because  of  the  extreme 
unwillingness  of  some  modern  Pedobaptists  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  infant  baptism  by  any  writer  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  This  unwillingness  on  their  part 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  silence  on  this  subject  of  the 
writers  of  this  period  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  infant  baptism  was  all  the  while  being  practiced  by 
Christ,  the  apostles,  and  their  successors. 

On  this  point  we  will  add  but  a  few  words  more  and  pass. 
Mr.  Booth,  in  Pard.  Exam.  Yol.  2,  p.  76,  quotes  Curcellasus  (a 
learned  divine  of  Geneva,  and  Professor  of  Divinity) : 

"The  baptism  of  infants  in  the  two  first  centuries  after  Christ,  was 
altogether  unknown  ;  but  in  the  third  and  fourth  was  allowed  by  some 
few.  The  custom  of  baptizing  infants  did  not  begin  before  the  third 
age  after  Christ  was  born.  In  the  former  ages,  no  trace  of  it  appeared, 
and  it  was  introduced  without  the  command  of  Christ." 

.  Salmasius  and  Suicerus ; 

"In  the  two  first  centuries  no  one  was  baptized,  except  being  in- 
structed in   the  faith,  and  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he 
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was  able  to  profess  himself  a  believer ;    because   of  those  words,  *  ITe 
that  believeth  and  is  baptizedy*- — PardyExam,  VoU  2,j?.  76, 


■  '^•.,; 
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Alexander  Campbell  says : 


-■m-''^^-: 


"  No  man  mentions  infant  baptism  before  Tertullian's  time  in  the 
third  century.  Of  forty-four  writers  called  Orthodox,  besides  a  great 
many  called  Heterodox,  who  lived,  and  taught,  and  wrote,  from  the 
Apostle  John's  time  till  the  time  of  Tertullian,  not  one  mentions  infant  ^ 
baptism.  But  all  that  speak  of  baptism  and  the  baptized,  speak  of  it 
and  them  as  the  baptists  now  speak,  viz. :  that  a  disciple  is  the  subject 
and  immersion  the  action."  ,      ..     ,  ^      , 

Again,  he  asks :  '        '       " 

*'  Is  it  not  a  most  daring  and  unparalleled  effort,  to  attempt  to  prove 
that  infant  baptism  is  a  Christian  institute,  when,  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  from  the  Christian  era,  no  man.  Orthodox  or  Heterodox, 
even  so  much  as  mentioned  the  thing !  Is  it  probable,  nay,  did  ever  the 
like  happen,  that  any  practice  should  be  a  common,  a  general,  or  even 
an  occasional  thing,  and  no  man,  friend  or  foe,  of  hundreds  of  writers 
and  teachers  and  practicers,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  drop  one 
syllable  about  it  1 1  We  have  searched  (says  he)  all  the  large  and  vol- 
uminous histories  now  extant,  and  many,  if  not  all  the  abbreviated  ones, 
we  have  examined  all  the  writings  of  thoise  called  the  apostles*  succes- 
sors, and  many  of  the  writings  of  their  successors,  both  Orthodox  and 
Heterodox,  and  we  fearlessly  affirm,  that  there  lives  not  the  man  who 
can  produce  one  instance  to  disprove  my  affirmation." 

We  must  now  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  barely  remark- 
ing, in  conclusion,  that  Tertullian,  A.  D.  204,  is  the  first  writer 
that  mentions  infant  baptism  at  all,  and  then  he  speaks  decid- 
edly against  it,  which  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  done,  had 
it  been  handed  down  from  Christ  and  the  apostles.  It  was 
named  next  by  Origen,  in  A.  D.  230,  though  Eufinus  so  inter- 
polated his  writings  as  to  render  this  doubtful.  But  the  first 
writer  that  defended  the  practice  was  Cyprian,  A.  D.  253.  At 
this  time,  too,  arose  the  institution  of  "  Sponsors,  Godfathers 
and  Godmothers,"  which  office  grew  out  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  advocates  of  infant  baptism  to  dispense,  at  once,  with  the 
profession  of  repentance  and  faith  by  the  candidate  for  baptism, 
which  were  always  required  before  baptism  in  the  apostolic  age, 
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Hence  these  sponsors  professed  to  repent,  to  renounce  the 
devil,  exercise  faith  in  Christ,  &c.,  for  the  infant.  Tertullian 
objects  to  sponsors  also. 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  infant  baptism  sprung 
from  the  corruptions  of  the  church  and  from  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration ;  from  the  craving  for  an  outward  form 
which  was  taking  the  place  of  the  power  of  godliness ;  and  ac- 
cordingly making  people,  as  they  professed.  Christians  by  out- 
ward processes,  rather  than  aiming  at  the  conversion  of  souls  ; 
from  a  belief  that  there  was  no  salvation  without  the  outward 
ordinances ;  a  creed  fostered  by  misinterpreting  and  misunder- 
standing such  passages  as  John  3 :  5,  and  Titus  3  :  5,  and  a  fact 
furthered  by  priestly  corruptions,  as  well  as  by  the  ignorance 
and  worldliness  of  the  churches,  glad  to  rest  in  the  birth  of 
water  as  an  apology  for  the  birth  of  the  spirit,  eager  to  run 
themselves  and  eventually  to  carry  their  babes  to  the  laver  of 
regeneration,  the  mere  bath  of  water,  while  neglecting  regener- 
ation itself,  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  the  very  first  word  we  have 
of  the  rise  and  establishment  of  infant  baptism  is  in  Africa. 
Christian  baptism  began  in  Asia,  and  was  ordained  by  Christ, 
the  founder  of  Christianity.  Infant  baptism,  i.  e.,  immersion, 
began  in  Africa,  and  was  ordained  and  promoted  by  the  ambi- 
tious prelates  of  the  North  African  churches,  such  as  Cyprian, 
Fidus  and  Augustine. 

The  first  case  o^ pouring  or  sprinkling,  that  Mr.  Wall,  (the 
great  and  learned  Pedobaptist,  who  ransacked  all  the  records 
of  antiquity  in  the  quest  of  infant  baptism)  could  discover,  was 
that  of  Novatian,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  or  A.  D. 
251.  This  man  while  unbaptized,  as  Eusebius  records,  (Eccles. 
Hist.  Lib.  6,  c.  43,)  ^^  fell  into  a  dangerous  disease,  and  because 
he  was  very  like  to  die,  was  baptized  in  the  bed  where  he  lay 
(sv  xXjvt]  <its^\  •/^v'^svla,)  en  kiln e  peri  chuthenta,  i.  e.,  (poured  over 
in  bed,  or  water  poured  all  over  him,)  if  that  might  be 
termed  baptism."  Novatian  recovered,  and  the  view  which  the 
Christian  church  generally  took  of  his  baptism  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  afterwards  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  priest- 
hood,  ^' all  the  clergy  (says  Mr.  Wall)    a7id  a  great   many  of 
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the  laity  J  v)ere  against  his  being  ordained  presbyter  (^mark, 
reader,  the  reason)  because  it  was  not  lawful  (they  said)  for 
any  one  that  had  been  baptized  in  his  bed  in  time  of  sickness 
(^Greek, poured,  S^c.,  as  above)  as  he  had  been,  to  be  admitted 
to  any  office  of  the  clergy ^ — Wall's  Hist.  Inf.  Bap.  part  2,  c.  9. 
Novatian  obtained  the  office  in  a  schismatical  way. 

Here  is  the  first  recorded  case  of  affusion,  either  pouring  or 
sprinkling,  for  baptism ;  and  here  we  have  a  serious  objection 
taken  against  the  person  so  baptized,  in  which  "all  the  clergy" 
were  united.  This  objection  was  two-fold ;  first,  against  his 
situation,  as  being  sick  in  bed ;  and  secondly,  against  the  mode 
of  the  ordinance.  The  first  expressed  in  the  12th  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nevcarsarea,  as  follows :  "  He  that  is  baptized  when 
he  is  sick,  ought  not  to  be  made  a  priest,  for  his  coming  to  the 
faith  is  NOT  voluntary,  but  from  necessity.  2.  The  second 
part  of  this  objection  relates  to  the  mode^  While  Novatian 
was  yet  living,  one  Magnas  submitted  this  question  to  Cyprian : 
"  Whether  they  are  to  be  est£:emed  right  Christians,  who  are 
not  washed  in  the  water,  but  only  sprinkled?"  Cyprian  an- 
swers that  baptism  was  to  be  esteemed  good  "necessitate  co- 
gen  te,"  ^^  necessity  compelling  to  it,  and  God  granting  his  in- 
dulgencey  Reader,  please  reflect  on  the  force  of  this  evi- 
dence. 

From  this  period,  A.  D.  250,  onward,  sprinkling  was  permit- 
ted, but  only  in  case  of  necessity,  and  in  prospect  of  death ; 
originating  in  a  false  view  of  the  necessity  of  the  ordinance  to 
salvation. 

"  France  (says  Mr.  Wall)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  country  in  the 
world,  where  baptism  by  affusion  was  used  ordinarily  to  persons  in 
health.  This  affusion,  or  pouring,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  first 
tolerated  in  the  eighth  century,  while  immersion  was  still  the  established 
law  of  the  church  ;  and  so  things  stood  several  hundred  years.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  pouring  was  generally  adopted.  The  rituals  of  that 
church  prove  this  to  a  demonstration." — See  Robinson's  Hist,  of  Bapt. 
p.  525. 

Bishop  Bossuet  (in  Strumt's  Ans.  to  Russen  p.  176)  says  : 

"  We   are   able   to  make  it  appear  by  the  acts   of   Councils   and  by 
ancient    Rituals,   that   for  thirteen  hundred  tears,   baptism   was 
12 
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thus  (by  immersion)  administered  throughout  the  whole  church,  as  far 
as  possible." 

Stackhouse: 

*'  Several  authors  have  shown  and  proved  that  this  immersion  con- 
tinued, as  much  as  possible,  for  thirteen  hundred  years  after 
CHRIST."— Hist,  of  the  Bible,  Part  8,  p.  1234. 

Mr.  TFAiVfty  (author  of  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  more  than  forty  other  learned  works)  says  : 

"  It  being  so  expressly  declared  here,  Rom.  6 :  4,  and  Col.  2:12,  that 
we  are  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  by  being  buried  under  water  ; 
and  the  argument  to  oblige  us  to  a  conformity  to  his  death,  by  dying  to 
sin  being  taken  hence ;  and  this  immersion  being  religiously  observed  by 
ALL  Christuns  for  THIRTEEN  HUNDRED  YEARS,  and  ap- 
proved by  our  church,  and  the  change  of  it  into  sprinkling,  even  without 
any  allowance  from  the  author  (Christ)  of  this  institution,  or  any  license 
from  and  council  of  the  church,  being  that  which  the  Romanist  still 
urgei  to  justify  his  refusal  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  ;  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  this  custom  (immersion)  might  be  again  of  general  use,  and  asper- 
sion only  permitted,  as  of  old,  in  case  of  the  clinici  (sick  persons)  or  in 
prospect  of  death." — Note,  on  Rom.  6  :  4. 

The  Church  of  England  retained  the  original  practice  of  dip- 
ping longer  than  those  of  the  continent.  Erasmus,  A.  D.  1530, 
says  :  "  Perfunduntiir  ajpud  nos,  merguntur  apud  Anglos^  i.  e., 
^^  With  us  (the  Dutch)  they  have  the  water  poured  on  them  ;  in 
England  they  are  dipped."  The  Rubric  to  this  day  instructs 
the  clergyman,  "  he  shall  dip  in  the  water  discreetly  and,  wari- 
ly"— but  it  allows  of  an  exception,  ^'  but  if  they  shall  certify 
that  the  child  is  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  water  upon  it." 

The  catechism  requires  the  youth  to  express  the  form  of  bap- 
tism only  as  by  immersion.  '^  Water  wherein  the  person  is 
baptized."  In  the  early  history  of  this  church  ^^  the  officers  or 
liturgies  (says  Mr.  Wall)  did  all  along  enjoin  dipping  without 
any  mention  of  sprinkling  or  pouring."  In  A.  D.  1549  first 
appeared  the  exception  for  "  weak  children  ;"  four  years  after- 
wards the  word  thrice  after  the  order  to  dipj  was  omitted.  Mr, 
Wall  says  : 
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"  It  being  allowed  to  weak  children  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(she  reigned  from  A.  D.  1558  to  1603)  to  be  baptized  bj  aspersion  ; 
many  fond  ladies  and  gentle  womeft  first,  and  then,  by  degrees,  the 
common  people  would  obtain  the  favor  of  the  priest,  to  have  their  chil- 
dren pass  for  *  weak  children,*  too  tender  to  endure  dipping  in  the 
water." 

Here  we  see  sprinkling  beginning  to  prevail.  In  A.  D.  1644: 
was  issued  the  Directory  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  which 
sayS;  "  Baptism  is  to  be  adTuinistered,  not  in  private  places,  or 
privately;  but  in  the  place  of  public  worship,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  congregation.^^  And  thus  says  Mr.  Wall:  ^'  They  reform- 
ed the  font  into  a  basin."  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
on  this  point  is  this :  Sprinkling  or  pouring  administered  to 
persons  in  health  was  first  tolerated  in  the  Papal  church  in 
France  in  the  eighth  century.  Immersion  was  still  the  com- 
mon mode,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward.  From  France  it  ex- 
tended itself  to  Germany,  &g.  About  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  England  begins  to  practice  pouring  and  sprink- 
ling in  case  of  ^'  weak  children,"  dipping  them  in  the  font  still 
being  practiced  in  case  of  well  ones.  Gradually  pouring  and 
sprinkling  obtains,  until,  in  A.  D.  1644,  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly ^abolish  dipping  entirely. 

The  question  occurs,  '^In  what  proportion  of  the  Christian 
world  has  immersion  been  continued  down  to  the  present 
time?"     Ans.— Mr.  Wall: 


'*  What  has  been  said  of  this  custoypa  of  pouring  or  sprinkling  water  in 
the  ordinary  use  of  baptism  is  to  be  understood  only  in  reference  to 
those  Western  parts  of  Europe,  for  it  is  used  ordinarily  nowhere 
else.  The  Greek  church  does  still  use  immersion  ;  and  so  do  all  other 
Christians  in  the  world  except  the  Latins.  All  those  nations  of  Chris- 
tians that  do  now,  or  formerly  did,  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  do  ordinarily  baptize  their  infants  by  pouring  or  sprinkling  ; 
but  all  other  Christians  in  the  world  who  never  owned  the  Pope*s 
usurped  power,  do  and  eyer  did  dip  their  infants  in  the  ordinary  use. 
All  the  Christians  in  Asia,  all  in  Africa,  and  about  one-third  part  of 
Europe  are  of  the  last  sort,"  i.  e.,  practice  immersion. — Wall's  Hist. 
Inf.  Bap.  Part  2,  ch.  9,  p.  376,  Ed.  8. 

Again  says  Mr.  Wall : 
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"  In  this  third  part  of  Europe  are  comprehended  the  Christians  of 
Graecia,  Thracia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Rascia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Russia, 
Nigra,  and  so  on.  In  the  Greek  church  is  included  Greece,  the  Grecian 
isles,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
Cilicia,  Palestine." 

The  results  of  our  invcstigatioiis  thus  far,  then^  are  these : 

1.  The  practice  of  sprinkling  and  pouring  as  Christian  bap- 
tism was  unknown  till  the  third  century  after  Christ. 

2.  It  was  then  allowed  only  to  sick  persons,  in  prospect  of 
death;  that  it  liad  no  Divine  sanction,  but  was  the  product  of 
error,  and  owed  its  existence  to  that  spirit  of  anti-Christ  which 
liad  even  then  already  begun  to  exhibit  itself  in  human  additions 
to  Christ's  ordinances  and  system  of  worship ;  such  as  the  sign 
of  the  cross;  the  consecration  of  the  baptismal  water;  the  use 
of  sponsors  ;  the  imposition  of  hands  at  baptism ;  the  use  of 
material  unction  at  confirmation;  offering  prayers  and  obla- 
tions for  the  dead,  &c. ;  we  never  read  of  any  of  these  in  any 
Christian  writer  before  Tertullian.  Hence  learned  Pedobap- 
tists  infer  that  they  were  introduced  about  that  time.  We  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  for  the  very  same  reason,  respecting  the 
baptism  of  infants. 

3.  The  Papal  churcli  in  France,  and  in  the  eighth  century,  first 
/oZer67ieG?  pouring  to  persons  in  health;  and  in  the  sixteenth 
QQuinvy ,  pouring  was  generally  adopted.  It  spread  into  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  &c. 

4.  Sprinkling  found  its  way  into  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  being  introduced  tliitl^r  from  the  continent,  and  in  A.  D. 
1644  became  general,  dipping  in  the  font  being  abolished  by 
the  action  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

5.  Lastly,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  sprinkling  and 
pouring,  to  persons  in  health,  is  of  Papal  origin,  and  those  who 
practice  either,  practice  a  Papal  I'ite. 

Infant  communion  is  as  old  as  infant  baptism,  but  of  this  we 
cannot  now  treat. 

II.  We  pass  now  to  make  a  few  general  observations  on 
positive  laws  or  institutions. 

1.  The  nature  of  a  positive  law  differs  essentially  from  that  of 
a  moral  law.     A  moral  law   is   an  expression  of  unchangeable 
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truth  and  right,  and  commends  itself  as  holy,  just  and  good, 
whether  of  the  nature  of  a  requirement  or  prohibition.  It  is 
therefore  of  perpetual  obligation.  But  a  positive  law,  whether 
requirement  or  prohibition,  has  nothing  good  or  evil  in  itself, 
and  is  therefore  binding  only  because  enacted.  Thus  the 
moral  law,  in  the  ten  commandments,  written  by  Jehovah  on 
two  tables  of  stone,  and  comprised  by  our  Savior  in  love  to 
Ood  and  love  to  man,  is  in  the  very  matter  of  it  so  reasonable 
and  necessary,  as  that  by  virtue  of  its  own  merits,  it  commands 
universal  respect  and  obedience.  The  fourth  commandment, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  particular  day  of  the  week,  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  positive  institution,  and  liable  to  change.  So  far 
as  relates  to  the  keeping  of  some  time  holy,  or  the  duty  of 
worshipping  God,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  moral  law,  and  is 
therefore  unchangeable,  and  perpetually  obligatory. 

Positive  laws  are  such  as  the  prohibition  from  eating  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  or  the  command  to  sprinkle 
the  blood  of  the  Passover-lamb  on  the  door-posts.  It  is  plain 
that  eating  or  not  eating  of  that  tree  might  be,  in  itself  consid- 
ered, as  indifferent  a  matter,  as  eating  or  not,  of  any  other  tree 
in  the  garden.  But  God  had  forbidden  Adam  to  eat  thereof, 
and  hence  the  eating  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  was  a  sin,  the  aw- 
ful consequences  of  which  are  felt  at  this  day.  So  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  the  lamb  on  the  door-posts  was  a  thing 
indifferent  in  itself,  but  was  obligatory  by  virtue  of  being  com- 
manded, which  had  the  Israelites  neglected  to  do  on  that  night, 
in  which  God  had  positively  required  it,  their  neglect  would 
have  been  sinful,  and  would  have  exposed  their  "  first-born"  to 
the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel.  The  same  distinction  ex- 
ists between  the  moral  law  and  the  ceremonial  law  delivered  to 
Moses  on  Sinai.  The  moral  law  i«  of  perpetual  obligation  up- 
on all  rational  beings.  The  duty  to  love  God  and  man  was 
binding  upon  men  before  as  well  as  after  the  publication  of  that 
law  on  tables  of  stone.  The  essence  or  spirit  of  that  law  is 
binding  upon  all  creatures  in  all  worlds.  This  law  comprises 
those  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  right,  to  which  God  him- 
self conforms  in  his  dealings  with  his  creatures  in  whatever 
world.     The  ceremonial  law,  on  the  contrary,  was   binding  on 
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the  children  of  Israel  exclusively,  and  that  during  a  certain 
period  only,  for  there  was  no  intrinsic  value  in  it.  The  stat- 
utes of  this  law  had  no  virtue  in  themselves  only  as  they  were 
to  answer  a  certain  end,  and  when  that  end  was  accomplished, 
they  were  no  longer  binding  any  more  than  before  their  enact- 
ment. Tlie  command  to  Abraham  to  circumcise  himself  and  his 
children,  and  also  the  command  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  were  positive. 
These  duties  were  not  binding  before  enjoined,  nor  afterwards 
by  virtue  of  any  intrinsic  good  in  themselves,  but  only  because 
commanded.  This  brief  statement,  we*  think,  will  justify  us  in 
saying, 

2.  The  obligation  to  obey  a  positive  law  arises   solely   from 
the  authority  of  the  law-giver. 

Our  obligation  to  obey  positive  laws  arises  not  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  law,  but  from  the  authority  and  will  of  tlie  legisla- 
tor. If  God  commands  a  thing  which  before  was  indiflerent,  it 
is  as  much  a  law  as  if  it  were  ever  so  good  in  its  own  nature, 
and  is  binding  whether  we  see  its  necessity  and  utility  or  not. 
Take  as  an  illustration  the  positive  order  to  Abraham  to  sacri- 
fice Isaac.  We  might  quote  numerous  Pedobaptist  writers  in 
])roof  of  what  we  have  said  above,  and  may  say  hereafter  in 
this  article  on  positive  precepts.  We  refer  the  reader  to  But- 
ler's Analogy  of  religion,  Part  2,  Chap.  1  ;  Jonathan  Edwards' 
Sermons  on  Imp.  Sub.  page  79  ;  and  to  numerous  other  writers 
whose  remarks  on  positive  institutions  are  given  by  Mr.  Abra- 
liam  Booth  in  his  Pard.  Exam.  Yol.  1,  pages  1 — 43.  The 
words  of  Dr.  Sherlock  carry  in  them  such  a  strong  reproof  of 
Popish  rites,  tliat  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  his  remarks.  lie 
says,  ^'  What  is  matter  of  institution  depends  wholly  upon  the 
Divine  will  and  pleasure ;  and  though  all  men  will  grant  that 
God  and  Christ  have  always  great  reason  for  their  institutions, 
yet  it  is  not  the  reason,  but  tlie  authority  which  makes  the  in- 
stitution. Though  we  do  not  understand  the  reason  of  the  in- 
stitution, if  we  see  the  command  we  must  obey ;  and  though 
we  could  fancy  a  great  many  reasons  why  there  should  be  such 
an  institution,  if  no  such  institution  appears,  we  are  free,  and 
ought  not  to  believe  there  is  such  an  institution^  because  we 
think  there  are  reasons  assigned  why  it  should  ie." 
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3.  The  law  of  the  institution  is  the  only  rule  of  obedience. 
Positive  institutions  in  religion  derive  their  whole  being  from 
the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  His  pleasure  in  this  case  can 
be  known  only  by  his  revealed  will.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
know  anything  about  the  precise  nature^  design^  objects  of 
them,  or  proper  moc^e  of  administration,  farther  than  the  Scrip- 
tures teach,  either  in  plain  positive  precepts  or  by  clear  exam- 
ple. 

Not  so  in  doctrinal  truths.  The  difierence  between  these 
and  institutions  is  that,  as  Dr.  Goodwin  observes,  '^  One  truth 
may  by  reason  be  better  fetched  out  of  another,  and  more  safe- 
ly and  easily  than  institutions.  For  truth  is  infinite  in  the  con- 
sequeiices  of  it,  and  one  truth  begets  another,  but  so  institutions 
are  not."  That  we  must  love  God  with  all  our  hearts  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  are  fundamental  principles ;  and  all  the 
various  duties  which  they  urge  respecting  God  or  our  fellow- 
men,  are  but  so  many  inferences  and  deductions  from  them. 
But  when  positive  duties  are  under  consideration,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  as  to  tlie  maimer  of  performing  them,  or  who  are  the 
proper  subjects  of  them,  the  case  is  quite  different.  The  in- 
quiry then  is,  what  is  the  sovereign  will  or  pleasure  of  God  in 
the  matter.  And  for  intelligence  on  this  point,  we  are  in  such 
duties  absolutely  dependent  upon  Divine  precept  or  scriptural 
precedent.  Baptism,  the  Lord's  supper  ;  or  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, circumcision,  or  the  command  to  Moses  to  make  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  Tabernacle  "  according  to  the  pattern  showed 
him  in  the  Mount,"  will  illustrate  this.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  Protestants,  Pedobaptist  as  well  as  Baptist,  reason,  when 
contending  with  Catholics  about  their  claims  to  prerogatives 
and  their  numerous  rites,  viz. :  that  nothing  short  of  an  explicit 
grant,  a  positive  command,  or  a  plaiii  example  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament can  prove  their  Divine  origin.  So  Nonconformists  de- 
mand of  Episcopalians,  saying,  "  Produce  your  warrayit  for  this, 
that,  and  the  other,  yrom  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice^  a 
Divine  precept^  an  apostolic  example  relating  to  the  point  in 
dispute.'"  So  Baptists  ask  of  Pcdobaptists,  Where  is  your  Di- 
vine command  or  apostolic  example  in  support  of  Pedobaptism  ? 

4.  The  law  of  a  positive  institution  must   be   so  plain   and 
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explicit,  as  to  stand  in  no  need  of  any  other  assistance  to  un- 
derstand it,  but  the  mere  letter  of  the  law.  The  language 
used  should  be  as  the  words  of  a  father  to  his  family.  Baron 
Montesquieu  observes  (Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  29,  Chap.  16,) 

**  The  style  of  laws  should  hQ  plain  and  simple,  a  direct  expression 
being  always  better  understood  than  an  indirect  one — it  is  an  essential 
article  that  the  words  of  the  laws  should  be  adapted  to  excite  in  every 
body  the  same  ideas.  The  laws  ought  not  to  be  subtile ;  they  are  de- 
signed for  people  pf  common  understanding,  not  as  an  art  of  Logic,  but 
as  the  plain  reason  of  a  father  to  a  family." 

So  say  Blackstone  and  other  law  writers. 

Ernesti  (translated  by  Prof.  Stuart)  lays  down  a  principle  of 
interpretation,  which  we  wish  to  quote  in  this  place.  "  The 
literal  meaning  of  words  must  not  be  deserted  without  reason 
or  necessity."  We  wish  the  reader  to  remember  this  common 
sense  principle  of  interpretation,  for  it  has  many  important  ap- 
plications. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bennei  : 

"  'Tis  a  reproach  to  the  Law-giver,  blasphemy  against  him,  to  sup- 
pose that  any  of  his  upright,  sincere  subjects,  cannot  find  out  the  mean- 
ing of  his  laws,  with  all  their  care  and  diligence,  even  in  the  necessary, 
essential  points  of  their  faith  and  obedience," 

Mr.  Bradhin^ij  : 

"  The  words  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  28:  19,  ought  to  be  taken  in  their 
plain  and  natm'al  sense,  because  they  are  a  lasting  form  to  the  end  of 
time.  For  Christ  to  give  us  expressions  which  people  cannot  under- 
stand would  be  only  to  abuse  them.  'Tis  unworthy  of  Him  who  is  the 
Light  of  the  world,  in  whose  mouth  there  was  no  guile,  (Such)  is  the 
plain  and  natural  sense  of  the  words,  and  therefore  to  twine  and  tor- 
ture them  with  conjectures  and  mai/bes,  is  making  Christ,  not  a  teacher, 
but  a  barbarian,  by  not  uttering  words  that  are  easy  to  be  understood." 
— Duty  and  Doct.  of  Bap.  pp.  150,  173. 

5.  None  but  a  law-giver  himself  has  a  right  to  alter  a  posi- 
tive institution. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  Protestant  Pedobaptists  to 
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urge  the  necessity  of  adhering  strictly  to  the  original  institu- 
tion in  administering  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  urge  also  the 
absurdity  and  iniquity  of  departing  from  it,  on  account  of  any 
supposed  inconvenienc<3.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect 
to  every  positive  institution  in  religion.     Dr.  Clarke  says  : 

**  In  things  of  external  appointment,  and  mere  positive  institutions, 
where  we  cannot,  as  in  matters  of  natural  and  moral  duty,  argue  con- 
cerning the  ground  and  natural  reason  of  the  obligation,  and  the  origin- 
al necessity  of  the  thing  itself;  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  the 
positive  command.  God  is  infinitely  better  able  than  we,  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  and  usefulness  of  the  things  he  institutes,  and  it  becomes 
us  to  obey  with  humility  and  reverence." — Expos.   Church  Cat.  p.  305. 

6.  Nothing  must  be  added  to  or  taken  from  a  positive  insti- 
tution. 

This  remark  is  repeatedly  made  by  our  Pedobaptist  breth- 
ren. 

Dr.  Owen : 

"  That  principle,  that  the  church  hath  power  to  institute  or  appoint 
any  thing,  or  ceremony  belonging  to  the  worship  of  God,  either  as  to 
matter  or  manner, — lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  horrible  superstition 
and  wars  that  have  for  so  long  a  season  spread  themselves  over  the  face 
of  the  Christian  world." 


Archbishop  Hall: 

"  God  will  bless  nothing  but  his  own  institutions.  The  inventions  of 
men  in  serving  God  are  as  unprofitable  as  they  are  wicked  and  pre- 
sumptuous. See  Deut.  12:  31,  32.  We  cannot  think  God  will  honor 
the  inventions  of  men  however  they  may  be  dignified  with  the  specious 
names  of  useful,  decent,  agreeable  ov  prudent  contrivances  ;  y.et  if  they 
are  an  addition  to  his  system,  will  he  not  say  who  has  required  these 
tilings  at  your  hands." — View  of  gospel  church,  pp.  33,  82. 

» 

7.  It  is  highly  criminal  to  neglect  or  slight  a  positive  institu- 
tion. 

The  force  and  sacrcdness  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  Chris- 
tian Baptism  have  been  frittered  away  very  much  by  calling 
them  "  mere  ceremonies,"  ^^  non-essentials,"  "  abstractions," 
"  shadows/'  ceremony.      Well,   was    not   circumcision  a    cere- 
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mony  ?  And  yet  it  had  almost  cost  Moses  his  life  for  neglect- 
ing to  circumcise  his  son.  Ex.  4:  24 — 26.  So  for  their  abuse 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ceremony  though  it  be,  some  of  the 
church  at  Corinth  were  sick  and  weak;  others  fell  asleep,  i.  e., 
died ;  and  if  God  did  so  severely  punish  the  abuse,  how  think 
you  to  escape  if  you  neglect  the  use  thereof.  Though  cere- 
monies, they  have  the  sanction  of  Divine  authority. 

But  they  are  sometimes  called,  and  that  too  by  professed 
Christians,  '^abstractions,"  "non-essentials."  Do  those  who 
call  a  positive  institution  of  Christ  thus,  know  the  full  import  of 
what  they  say  ?  What  would  a  parent  think  of  the  respect 
paid  by  a  child  to  the  family  government,  who  should  call  some 
principle  thereof  an  abstraction,  &c.  ?  What  would  a  teacher 
think  if  pupils  call  the  rules  of  schools  non-essentials,  abstrac- 
tions ?  Or  a  wise  legislator,  if  the  people  call  his  laws  thus  ? 
Or  a  king,  of  his  subjects  ?  What  then  must  Christ  think  of 
those  who  call  his  positive  precepts  or  institutions  by  such 
names  ?  This  is  most  daring  impiety.  It  is  positive  bias- 
joheniy,  if  done  with  intent. 

8.  Nor  will  a  wilful  or  voluntary  ignorance  in  the  least  di- 
minish the  crime  of  neglecting  a  positive  institution. 

The  criminal  course  in  such  cases  is  generally  non-inquiry,  lazi- 
ness, prejudice,  lust,  pride,  passion.  We  will  merely  add  here  that 
it  is  at  every  man's  peril,  how  he  comes  not  to  know  the  will  of 
God,  as  well  as  not  to  do  it.  As  Dr.  Grosvenor  remarks,  "  We 
must  look  to  it  how  we  came  not  to  see  the  appointment,  and 
must  answer  that  to  God  and  our  own  conscience.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say.  Lord,  I  did  not  know  it  was  appointed ;  when 
the  answer  may  justly  be,  yott  neve?'  inquired  into  the  matter. 
You  never  allowed  yourself  to  think  of  it,  or  if  you  did,  you 
resolved  in  your  mind  that  you  would  not  be  convinced.  You 
made  the  most  of  every  cavil,  but  never  minded  the  solution 
to  any  of  your  objections." 
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Art.  IL— cursory    REFLECTIONS    UPON    THE    EVL 
DENCES  OF  A  GOD  REVEALED    IN  HIS  WORKS. 


Back  amidst  the  scenes  of  its  earliest  years  the  heart  often 
loves  to  wander,  retracing  on  the  swift  wings   of  the  mind  the 
highway  in  the  journey  of  life  which  it  has  already   traversed, 
and  which  to  the  youthful  vision   seemed  to  extend  immeasura- 
bly in  the  distance  as  the  eye   of  imagination  gazed  upon   its 
long,  rugged  ascent  up  the  high  hills  of  the  future  and    saw  it 
lose  itself  behind  the  western  horizon  of  old  age.     At  the  still 
twilight  hour,  as  the  shadowy  curtains  of  night  are  being  drawn 
around,  before  the  lamps  of  worldly  care  are   lighted,   many  a 
bright  picture  of  the  past  enchains  the  soul,  till  wholly  absorb- 
ed in  the  revery  we  revisit  the  old,  familiar  haunts  of  childhood^ 
and  forgetting,  for  the  time,  it  is  not  real,   we  again   hear   the 
loved  tones  of  brothers  and  sisters,  chase   again  the  butterflies 
by  the  roadside,  again  join  in  the  sports  of  our  school-fellows, 
and  again  roam  over  the  green  fields  and  pastures,  through  the 
forests,  beside  the  river  and  lake,  happy  with  the  chosen  com- 
panions  to  whom  we  have  given  the  preference  of  our   young 
hearts.     Every  pleasure  we  then  tasted,  once  more  we    enjoy, 
reviewing  our  course  from  year  to   year — now   sad    at  parting 
with  friends,  now  joyful  in  meeting  them,  and  in  the  warm  grasp 
of  affection's  hand,  and  now  weeping  at  the  grave  of  those  we 
have  long  cherished,  as  we  laid  them  in  the  cold  ground  to  see 
them  no  more — thus  living  over  each  scene  of  the  past,  till  we 
arrive  at  the  present,  when  with  tender  and  chastened  feelings 
we  turn  away  from  our  dreamy  reflections  to  plunge  once  more 
into  the  active  duties  of  life.     The  hour   is   gone,  but  it  is  not 
lost.     As   the  gentle    shower  of  summer   revives    the   fields, 
parched  by  the  sun  in  his  meridian  heat,  so  after  the   toilsome 
hours  of  a  long  day,  this  little  twilight  revery  of  the  past   re- 
freshes the  mind  and  invigorates  it  for  future  action.     It  brings 
vividly  before  us  every  error  we  have    committed,   and  by  the 
evil  consequences  attending,  warns  us  to  beware    of  the  same 
fault  in  time  to  come.     And  thus  we  are  stronger,   better  pre- 
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pared   to  meet  the   vicissitudes    of  fortune    and  resist    every 
temptation  which  may  be  before  us. 

In  like  manner  the    Christian    student   may  have   his    piety 
deepened,  his  faith  strengthened,  his  hopes   made    clearer  and 
brighter,  and  his  whole  heart  encouraged  by  devoting  a  portion 
of  his  time,  not  only  to    reflecting   upon    God's   dealings   with 
himself  and  with  the  patriarchs,  apostles  and  martyrs  of  whom 
the  w^orld   was  not  worthy,  but  by  often  contemplating  the  wis- 
dom, power  and  goodness  displayed  by  the  almighty  Architect 
in  the  works  of  his  creation.     And  the  eye  need  not   gaze   far 
or  search  long  for  the  evidences  of  a  Divine  Intelligence.  They 
are  all  around  us.     The  walk  of  a  balmy  morning   in    summer, 
when  the  gentle  breezes  fan  the  brow,  and   the   melodious  con- 
cert of  birds  make  the  groves  vocal  with  their  wild  warbles,  is 
peculiarly  fitting  for  contemplating    the    works    of  God.     The 
very  grass   that  we   tread  upon  has  written  upon  its  spires  the 
name  of  its  Creator.     A  flower   blooms    in    our    pathway ;  we 
examine  it — number  its  leaves  and  petals,  and  observe  the  form 
of  each.     Now,  wherever  that  flower    grows,    on    mountain  or 
plain,  in  the  old  or  new  world,  it  has  just    so    many,    and  just 
such  shaped  leaves  and  petals,  and  its  properties  and    qualities 
are  the  same  in  nearly  every  respect  the  world  over.     If  there 
is  no  design  in  this,  why  is    it   so  ?       Why  is  it,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  that  w^e  find  just  three    leaves  on   clover,  year  after 
year?     Why  is  it  that  the  same   species    of  trees    in    different 
countries  have  the  same   characteristics  ?      That  just  so  many 
leaves  grow  on  one  stem  together,  never  varying  in  form  ?  Why 
have  similar  species  of  birds,  of  animals,  even   on   the    distant 
islands  of  the   ocean,  with  very    slight    variations,    the    same 
plumage,  the  same  notes  in  their  song,  the  same  habits,  subsist- 
ing upon  the  same  food,  and  living  the  same  number    of  years 
wherever  and  however  distant  found.      Chance   has  no  answer 
for  such    interrogations.       The    mouldering    ruins    of  Central 
America  tell  us  that    mighty  nations    of  intelligent    men    once 
dwelt  there.     Equally  do  these   things  tell  us  that  some  Being 
has  given  them  their  unvarying  form  and    established    the  laws 
that  they  observe.     They  speak  to  us  of  a  powder  above  man — 
infinite  and  eternal. 
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*'  In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice^ 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice ; 
Forever  singing  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 

And  the  more  critically  the  natural  world  is  examined,  the 
more  evidently  revealed  is  its  Author.  Remove  from  the  earth 
the  weeds  and  trees,  and  only  the  seemingly  useless  plants, 
leaving  just  enough  for  the  food  of  animals,  and  the  atmosphere 
would  soon  become  more  deadly  than  the  exhalations  of  the 
pestilence.  All  have  seen  vapors  arising  from  the  ground,  es- 
pecially in  marshy  places.  These  vapors  are  poisonous  to  the 
animal  creation,  but  the  life  of  the  vegetable.  The  lungs  of 
plants  are  their  leaves,  which  absorb  the  gases  generated  in  the 
soil  or  breathed  into  the  atmosphere  from  the  lungs  of  animals. 
See  here  the  wise  economy :  plants  inhale  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  exhale  oxygen ;  animals  inhale  oxygen  and  exhale  carbon. 
Neither  could  exist  under  the  present  arrangement  without  the 
other.  Hence  wherever  we  find  plants  we  iind  animals.  Now, 
who  established  this  reciprocal  relation  between  them  ?  Is 
here  not  evidence  of  an  intelligent  Creator?  And  is  not  the 
pious  Christian  student's  heart  made  better,  more  fervent  in 
its  adorations  of  the  great  All-father,  as  he  reflects  upon  these 
evidences  of  his  wisdom — these  hidden  mysteries — mysteries 
hidden,  at  least,  from  the  superficial  eye  ? 

But  again,  did  we  stay  to  examine  minutely  everything  be- 
fore us,  we  should  find  more  wonders  than  the  mind  could  con- 
tain, and  eternity  itself  would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
amination of  this  single  globe  we  inhabit.  The  Bible  declares 
to  us  that  the  earth  and  all  upon  it  were  fashioned  by  the  same 
Almighty  Hand.  And  the  truth  is  also  written  in  the  book  of 
nature  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  mistaken.  The  whole 
process  of  the  earth's  formation  from  the  time  the  huge,  shape- 
less mass  first  began  to  assume  symmetry  of  form,  till  its  Mak- 
er pronounced  it  good,  we  may  trace  with  all  its  changes,  revo- 
lutions and  advances.  And  as  we  contemplate  that  the  matter 
which  composes  its  entire  body  has  existed  in  some  form  for  an 
almost  indefinite  time,  under  the  moulding  hand  of  a  directing 
Intelligence,  and  that  probably  not  a  particle  has  been  lost, 
13 
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does  it  not  increase  our  faith  in  the  protecting  care  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  ?  And  as  we  reflect  upon  these  changes,  do 
we  not  feel  assured,  perfectly  assured,  that  it  was  our  God,  our 
Father,  who,  when  the  dark  waters  covered  the  surface  of  our 
world,  caused  its  internal,  volcanic  action,  by  which  continents 
were  thrown  up  on  which  vegetation  flourished  with  primitive 
luxuriance  long  before  the  most  inferior  animal  had  an  exis- 
tence ? 

The  science  of  geology  teaches  us  that  such  revolutions  have 
taken  place.  Reason  teaches  us,  as  we  see  the  evidence  of  law 
in  all  these  movements,  that  there  must  have  been  a  Governor. 
Geology  teaches  us  also  that  the  very  lowest  order  of  animals 
was  created  first,  and  afterwards  the  higher ;  and  then  those  of 
monstrous  size,  which  for  ages  roamed  over  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  earth,  the  sole  occupants  of  its  islands  and  continents 
which  were  not  yet  prepared  for  man,  the  noblest  work  of  Him 
who  made  all  things.  But  in  process  of  time  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  again  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  a  great  change 
took  place — a  deluge  swept  over  its  surface.  Mighty,  resist- 
less, it  rushed  on,  swallowing  up  flower  and  tree,  bird  and 
beast,  carrying  in  its  waves  the  seeds  of  plants  mingled  with 
the  fragments  of  vegetables  and  animals,  and  the  tops  of  hills 
and  mountains,  and  depositing  this  solution  everywhere  as  the 
soil  for  the  future  world.  Continents  were  raised  and  sunk. 
It  scooped  out  valleys  and  elevated  hills,  changing  and  giving 
form  to  the  earth  till  it  should  be  a  fit  habitation  for  the  supe- 
rior intelligence  about  to  be  created.  Such  is  the  manner  in 
which  geology  demonstrates  the  earth  to  have  been  formed.  It 
has  arrived  at  its  present  maturity  by  gradual  developments, 
just  as  the  oak  is  created — not  at  first  with  its  towering  height, 
its  large  and  firm  set  trunk  and  loftily  spreading  branches,  but 
a  germ  fi'om  an  acorn,  and  then  a  twig,  a  sapling,  and  finally  a 
tree.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  slow  process  of  development, 
no  one  ever  doubts  that  it  is  any  the  less  the  work  of  God. 
There  is  no  chance  about  these  things.  They  all  take  place  in 
accordance  with  law.  The  reflecting  mind  sees  regularity 
amidst  all  these  seeming  irregularities.  The  evidence  of  de- 
sign which  they  bear  upon  their  face  is  too  plain  to   be  mista- 
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ken.  It  is  manifest  to  any  critical  observer  that  the  soil  of  the 
earth  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  wrecks  of  former  ani- 
mals mingled  somewhat  with  vegetable  ruins  and  the  detritus 
of  mountain  rock.  Can  we  not  then  see  a  design  in  the  cre- 
ation of  those  monsters  that  once  possessed  the  earth,  in  that 
state  of  the  earth  so  favorable  to  luxuriant  vegetation,  when 
ferns  were  of  the  size  of  our  tallest  pines,  and  in  the  creation 
of  the  high  hills  and  mountains  ?  All  this  was  necessary  to 
prepare  a  fit  habitation  for  man.  Let  the  pious  Christian  stu- 
dent see  in  this  the  infinite  love  of  his  God  for  his  children. 

Again  we  learn  from  our  Bible  that  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  and  the  world  shall  be  on  blaze.  Every 
chemist  knows  how  easily  this  could  be  done  by  changing  the 
elementary  proportion  of  the  atmosphere.  Every  one  knows 
who  has  made  the  experiment,  that  the  two  principal  constitu- 
ents of  the  air — oxygen  and  nitrogen — mingled  in  any  other 
ratio  from  what  we  find  them,  would  be  a  thousand  times  more 
inflammable  than  gun  powder.  What  a  proof  too  of  his  good- 
ness, that  his  Fatherly  care  never  fails  to  be  exerted  for  our 
preservation,  when  by  a  slight  variation  in  its  composition,  the 
air  which  we  breathe,  and  which  penetrates  into  the  most  hid- 
den recesses,  would  be  turned  to  flame,  and  the  whole  world  be 
wrapped  in  one  inextinguishable  blaze  in  an  instant  I  And 
then,  too,  the  globular  crust  of  the  earth  we  tread  upon,  gather 
our  harvests  from,  and  upon  which  we  build  our  cities  with  so 
much  security,  is  undoubtedly  filled  with  a  liquid  mass  of  fiery 
matter,  which  would  render  it  as  explosive  as  a  bomb-»hell, 
were  it  not  for  the  volcanic  outlets.  What  an  evidence  of  a 
designing  Mind  !  What  a  wise  provision  in  making  volcanoes 
the  safety  valves  of  the  earth  !  Let  them  be  clo,sed  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  fragments  of  our  world  would  be  hurled  in  ten 
thousand  directions.  Whenever,  then,  doubts  of  a  God  enter 
the  mind,  or  we  begin  to  lose  our  love  for  him,  and  we  begin  to 
feel  that  we  are  our  own  keepers,  and  that  there  is  not  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  let  us  remember  that  the  constant  suspen- 
sion, over  our  heads,  of  a  drawn  sword,  by  a  single  hair,  would 
not  be  half  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  to  inhale  a  single  breath 
of  air,  or  remain  upon  the  earth  for  a  moment,   if  the    special 
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influence  of  God's  power  should  be  withdrawn  in  the  least  de- 
gree. For  what  but  his  power  can  it  be,  which  prevents  the 
slight  change  in  the  coinposition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  in 
its  terrible  consequences  would  be  the  destruction  of  all  animal 
life  ? 

Thus  the  more  we  study  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  better  we  become  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the 
natural  world,  the  more  we  sec  the  evidence  of  such  a  being 
and  our  dependence  upon  One  above  ourselves  to  protect  us 
from  instant  danger;  and  the  greater  is  the  gratitude  that  rises 
from  our  hearts  to  his  adorable  name  whose  merciful  kindness 
never  fails.  And  how  conspicuous  is  his  benevolent  love  to 
man  in  adapting  to  all  his  wants  the  means  of  their  peculiar 
gratification.  Every  faculty  of  body  and  mind  yields  pleasure 
in  its  legitimate  use ;  and  the  natural  world  is  wonderfully  cal- 
culated to  call  them  all  into  exercise.  The  better  we  under- 
stand the  formation  of  the  earth,  the  more  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  and  the  more  will  the  conclusion  be  forced  upon 
us  that  there  is  no  chance  about  it,  but  that  God  has  wrought 
it  all.  Why  is  the  surface  of  the  earth  so  diversified  ?  Why 
are  there  hills,  mountains,  valleys,  rivers  and  seas  ?  Suppose 
the  mountains  should  be  levelled  into  the  valleys,  so  that  the 
earth's  surface  should  present  to  the  eye  one  continued  plain, 
how  dull  and  monotonous  it  would  seem,  and  how  long  would  it 
be  a  fit  habitation  for  man  ?  The  ocean  might  overflow  its 
bounds ;  there  would  be  no  increase  of  the  soil  by  detrition, 
but  a  marsh  of  pools  ;  no  running  streams — no  living  springs ; 
there  would  be  a  dead  calm  in  a  large  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  no  man  could  breathe  it — it  would  be  as  deadly  as  the 
simoom  of  Africa.  So  that  if  God  should  suficr  the  mountains 
and  hills  to  be  washed  into  the  seas  and  valleys,  the  earth  would 
be  uninhabitable — without  form  and  void.  Why  is  three-fourths 
of  the  earth'g  surface  water?  Because,  were  the  proportion 
smaller,  there  would  not  arise  vapor  enough  to  render  fruitful 
the  soil.  Do  we  not  then,  by  reflecting  upon  what  God  has 
wrought  for  us,  by  his  wise  arrangements  in  the  natural  world, 
see  clear  evidence  of  his  existence,  and  have  our  allcctions 
drawn  out  towards   him  ?      WHien    we    think    of  him   in   this 
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light,  can  we  help  loving  him  ?  His  wisdom  and  goodness, 
however,  are  not  only  seen  in  what  we  have  mentioned,  but  had 
we  time  for  examination,  we  should  find  them  equally  displayed 
in  everything  around  us — in  the  winds,  the  clouds  and  rain ;  in 
light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold ;  in  the  thunder  and  lightning ; 
in  the  vast  ocean, 

*'  Where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed ;  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark  heaving  ;  boundless,  endless  and  sublime, 
The  image  of  eternity,  the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible." 

All  these,  the  better  we  understand  the  reasons  for  their 
present  arrangement,  the  laws  which  govern  them,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  operate,  the  plainer  speak  their  Author's 
name,  and  the  more  we  realize  our  indebtedness  to  him  not  only 
for  our  being,  for  the  prolonging  of  life  every  moment,  but  for 
its  continuance  to  us  under  circumstances  that  render  existence 
pleasant,  and  not  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

The  structure  also  of  animals,  and  especially  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  frame,  cannot  fail  to  cause,  by  the  proofs  they  pre- 
sent of  a  designing  Mind,  one  to  say  with  David,  "I  am  fearful- 
ly and  wonderfully  made."  We  shall  find  symmetry  and  beauty 
where  they  are  desirable ;  strength  where  it  is  required ;  and 
in  all  we  ihall  observe  a  general  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ; 
the  eye  to  light  j  the  ear  to  sound ;  the  hand,  the  foot,  and 
every  organ  to  its  peculiar  use ;  and  each  affording  pleasure  in 
its  proper  exercise ;  and  what  is  more,  all  as  mechanically  ar- 
ranged, and  governed  by  laws  as  simple  as  the  different  parts 
of  a  watch.  There  are  the  complicated  uses  of  the  nerves, 
muscles,  veins,  lungs  and  numerous  other  organs  of  the  body, 
which  force  one  to  exclaim  : 

"  Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long." 

And  yet  these  are  all  so  philosophically  arranged,  that  if  one 
13* 
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should  ask  himself  the  question,  how  he  could  improve  upon 
the  plan  of  the  great  Architect,  so  as  to  secure  at  the  same 
time  symmetry  of  form,  easy  and  graceful  motion,  strength, 
durability,  self-movement  and  self-adjustment  by  which  the  sys- 
tem is  kept  naturally  in  repair,  often  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
years — if  any  one,  we  say,  should  ask  this  question,  after  a 
thorough  understanding  of  what  it  implies,  and  be  an  atheist, 
he  must  be  blinded  by  prejudices  or  incapable  of  appreciating 
an  argument.  Ah  I  it  does  the  heart  of  the  Christian  student 
good  at  times,  when  his  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being  grows  weak, 
liis  view  of  the  distant  hills  of  Canaan  dim,  and  when  the  va- 
})ors  arising  from  the  dark  waters  of  the  Jordan  have  shut 
from  the  sight  the  Promised  Land,  where 


ii 


Sweet  fields,  beyond  the  swelling  flood, 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green," 


it  then  docs  him  good  to  reflect  upon  these  evidences  of  the 
God  he  worships.  It  strengthens  him,  nerves  him  for  the  moral 
contest  he  is  waging;  and  invigorated  by  it  he  can  buckle  on 
his  armor  again,  and  in  the  spiritual  warfare  contend,  under 
the  standard  of  the  cross,  more  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints. 

And  again,  w^hen  we  consider  how  much  care  there  has  been 
l)estowed  upon  the  formation  of  our  bodies,  the  question  forces 
itself  upon  us,  Was  this  all  by  chance  ?  No,  God  has  made  it 
for  the  indwelling  of  an  immortal  soul.  And  just  here  a  prac- 
tical suggestion  may  be  added.  If  the  great  God  has  taken  so 
much  interest  in  us,  w^hat  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to  be  ? 
.Should  we  abuse  the  bodies  that  he  has  formed  with  such  ex- 
quisite skill,  by  indulging  in  dissipation  and  revelling  in  wan- 
ton excesses,  violating  physical  laws,  and  recklessly  yielding 
ourselves  up  as  slaves  to  every  unhallowed  passion,  till  the 
beautiful  house  we  live  in  has  .become  only  a  shattered  frame 
of  dilapidated  ruins,  where  fiends  and  unclean  spirits  alone 
dare  venture,  holding  satanic  orgies  and  celebrating  with  infer- 
nal glee  the  jubilee  that  the  reign  of  the  powers  of  darkness 
lias  proclaimed  to  the  heart's  worst,  vilest  propensities  and  de- 
sires ?     No ;  God  will  not  thus  be  mocked.     He  visits  the  pen- 
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alty  of  such  outrages,  not  only  upon  the  guilty  head  of  the  of- 
fender, but  upon  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  by  inflicting 
upon  them  bodies  wedded  to  disease  and  marred  with  deformi- 
ty, as  a  patrimony  entailed  for  life. 

But  were  this  not  the  case,  such  condescension,  from  so  great 
a  Being  as  is  manifested  in  our  physical  arrangements,  ought  to 
awaken  in  our  hearts  the  deepest  gratitude,  and  cause  us  to  en- 
deavor by  every  effort  in  our  power  to  make  some  slight  re- 
turn for  his  voluntary  love,  and  not  show  ourselves  entirely  un- 
worthy recipients  of  his  distinguished  favors.  If  there  is  one 
sin  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  vices  that  is  blacker  in  its 
hue  than  all  others,  and  which  especially  demands  the  detesta- 
tion of  every  heart  that  has  the  least  claim  to  manhood,  it  is 
the  base,  earth-born  sin  of  ingratitude.  Otlier  wrongs  may  be 
pardoned;  but  when  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  aid  another, 
spent  our  time  and  strength,  often  unable  to  sleep,  our  anxiety 
for  him  has  been  so  great,  and  when  our  endeavors  have  been 
blessed,  and  we  have  seen  him  enjoying  their  fruits ;  then  to 
liave  one  thus  indebted  to  us,  become  dizzy  with  the  elevation 
of  prosperity  and  turn  coldly  from  us,  and  what  is  more,  im- 
pugn our  motives,  repeat  slanderous  falsehoods  against  us,  and 
abuse  us  in  every  manner  Avliich  an  evil  heart,  intoxicated  with 
the  pride  of  success,  can  suggest  or  imagine — this,  this  is  al- 
most too  mucii  for  human  nature  to  bear.  And  yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  course  which  that  man  takes  towards  his  God,  who 
violates  the  physical  laws  of  his  being,  and  suffers  his  noble, 
manly  frame  to  become  prematurely  diseased  by  neglecting  to 
ftike  proper  care  of  it  or  by  sensual  indulgence.  God  has  done 
too  much  for  man  for  such  an  ungrateful  return.  As  he  stands 
forth  in  his  manhood's  ])rime  he  is  the  lord  of  creation.  And 
of  what  a  creation  is  he  the  head  ?  For  him  was  made  tlie 
earth,  beautified  with  its  rivers  and  lakes,  its  mountains  and 
valleys,  its  diversified  woodlands,  its  golden  sunsets,  its  spring- 
time and  harvests,  its  warbling  songsters  of  the  grove,  its  cat- 
tle upon  the  thousand  hills,  its  delicately  tinted  flowers  with 
their  spicy  odors ;  and,  in  short,  with  everything  that  can  de- 
light the  eye,  charm  the  ear,  or  afford  pleasure   to    any   of  his 
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physical  senses.  There  is  music  for  him  in  the  ripple  of  the 
brook,  the  sighing  of  the  breeze  through  the  forest,  the  murmur 
of  the  distant  waterfall,  and  in  the  roar  of  ocean's  wave. 
There  is  quiet  for  him  in  gazing  upon  the  slumbering  landscape, 
sweetly  reposing  in  the  beams  of  moonlight.     At  such  an  hour, 

"  How  beautiful  the  azure  lake  ! 
How  lovely — still— its  water  lies ! 
How  glassy,  calm — no  breath  to  wake 
The  slumbers  of  the  mirrored  skies  !" 

However  ruffled  may  be  the  spirit  when  gazing  upon  such  a 
scene,  it  gradually  melts  away  from  its  sternness  and  becomes 
subdued  and  calm.     Byron  has  sung, 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes  ;" 

And  who  has  not  found  it  true  ?  Who  has  not  felt  at  such  a 
time  his  heart  glow  with  adoration  to  his  Heavenly  Father  ? 
There  is  peace  in  nature,  and  it  soothingly  quiets  him  who 
places  himself  under  its  influence.  But  man  should  not  always 
be  alone.  There  is  for  him  the  purest,  sweetest  enjoyment  in 
his  social  relations.  Here  again  we  see  how  wisely  Providence 
has  arranged  everything  with  reference  to  man's  happiness. 
He  might  have  created  him  without  the  faculty  of  speech,  or 
any  of  the  warm  sympathies  for  his  fellow  brethren,  which  now 
make  life  so  delightfully  pleasant,  sweetening  every  bitter  hour 
of  existence,  and  elevating  the  whole  being  from  earthly  grov- 
elling into  the  pure  ether  of  spiritualism.  Behold  here,  then 
the  evidence  of  a  benevolent  God.  See  here  what  he  has 
wrought ! 

But  we  may  not  linger  longer  here,  although  the  voice,  which 
is  heard  from  all  these,  is  musical  and  sweet  as  the  chime  of 
distant  notes  of  melody,  floating  over  still  waters  at  the  mellow 
hour  of  twilight ;  and  especially  so  when  with  an  ear  attuned  to 
the  harmony  of  nature,  we  can  hear  in  the  language  they  utter 
the  name  of  our  God,  and  catch  the  low,  soft  cadence  of  their 
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up-rising  anthem  to  praise  him  for  what  he  has  wrought,  till  it 
vibrates  along  every  nerve,  and  our  whole  being  is  enraptured 
with  the  strains  of  universal  love. 

Upturning  our  eyes  from  these,  the  light  from  a  thousand 
orbs  above  falls  upon  our  vision,  and  as  we  gaze  from  each 
there  comes  a  voice  ascribing  all  the  regularity  seen  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  and  all  the  glory  of  the  star-lit  skies  to 
their  Great  Creator,  God.  And  as  interesting  as  this  earth  is 
to  us,  tliey  tell  us  it  is  as  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore, 
a  speck,  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance,  compared  with  the 
innumerable  worlds  which  have  been  spoken  into  existence  by 
the  Almighty  fiat.  All  those  brilliant,  starry  gems  that  scin- 
tillate as  diadems  on  the  queenly  brow  of  night, 

''  When  chilling  winter  spreads  his  azure  skies  ;" 

and  when  are  sparkling  in  all  their  transcendent  glory  Orion 
and  the  Hyades  and  Pleiades — those  constellations  undimmed 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  which  patriarchs  and  sages  of  old  gazed 
upon,  numbered  and  gave  a  name — all  those  and  ten  thousand 
thousand  more  are  worlds,  in  every  probability,  inhabited  by 
rational,  immortal  beings,  beautified  with  forests,  running 
streams,  oceans  and  lakes,  hills  and  valleys,  and  in  all  respects 
exhibiting  the  same  marks  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  as 
our  own. 

Now,  call  to  mind  that  a  single  leaf  of  a  tree  often  supports 
myriads  of  insects,  too  minute  for  the  naked  eye  to  discover, 
that  the  purest  water  which  bubbles  from  the  living  spring, 
is  all  alive  with  animalcules,  and  then  think  of  the  count- 
less forests  of  countless  worlds,  the  mighty  oceans  of  water, 
the  multitudes  of  human  beings  which  no  man  can  number,  that, 
from  our  world  and  others,  have  already  passed  into  eternity 
and  have  become  fraternized  with  the  hosts  of  angels  good  and 
evil  ]  and  remember  also  that  the  Great  Jehovah  sees  them  all, 
and  knows  their  names,  having  spoken  them  all  into  existence 
and  assigned  their  spheres  of  action,  and  who  can  help  exclaim- 
ing. There  is,  trere  must  be,  a  God,  a  God  of  Infinite  wisdom 
AND  ALMIGHTY  POWER.  And  what  is  man  that  he  should  raise 
the  puny  hand  in  rebellion  against  such  a  Being  !     What  is  all 
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the  wisdom,  pomp,  luxury,  and  power  of  this  insignificant  part 
of  his  creation  I  This  earth,  with  all  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
sun  and  all  the  stars  yet  reveajed  to  us,  might  be  swept  into 
annihilation  to-day,  and  yet  none  of  the  beings  in  the  eternal 
world,  save  the  Almighty,  perceive  the  loss  from  his  infinite 
creations.  Think,  ye  who  disobey  him,  whose  laws  you  are 
transgressing,  what  a  God  he  is  I  Gaze  upon  the  mighty  wheel 
of  iron  as  it  majestically  performs  its  revolutions,  with  cogs 
nicely  adjusted  to  the  cogs  of  other  wheels  ,*  and  then,  place 
your  head  within  the  power  of  its  crushing  teeth  to  stop  its 
motion  and  your  destruction  would  not  be  half  so  terrible  and 
sure  as  in  resisting  the  authority  of  Jehovah.  The  Hand  that 
holds  the  stars  in  their  orbits,  as  mighty  sentinels  over  our 
slumbering  earth  must  be  so  all-powerful  that  it  could  crush  to 
atoms  in  an  instant,  a  whole  universe  of  rebellious  beings. 
Self-existent,  eternal,  there  has  been  no  shadow  of  changing  ; 
but  while  before  the  birth  of  time  immovably  fixed  in  power 
he  has  remained  in  his  own  infinity  and  everlastingly  so  shall 
remain. 


"  The  seas  have  changed  their  beds — the  eternal  hills 
Have  stooped  with  age, — the  solid  continents 
Have  left  their  banks, — and  man's  imperial  works, 
The  toil,  pride,  strength  of  kingdoms,  which  had  flung 
Their  haughty  honors  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
As  if  immortal, — have  been  swept  away, — 
Shattered  and  mouldering,  buried  and  forgot." 

And  not  only  does  God  remain  thus  immutable  amidst  the 
changing  of  all  things  else,  but  he  does  so  from  his  own  free 
choice.  And  here  is  the  Christian's  hope.  As  he  gazes  upon 
the  twinkling  gems  that  adorn  the  night,  he  is  not  only  sure 
that  they  are  the  same  stars  that  Abraham,  Isaac  and  his  Sa- 
viour gazed  upon,  but  he  is  assured  that  no  blind  fate  of  heath- 
en mythology  has  guided  them  thus  unerringly  in  their  sublime 
pathway  but  an  intelligent  and  a  wise  Being,  a  kind  Father 
touched  with  the  feelings  of  human  infirmity ;  and  one,  though 
so  powerful  and  great,  who  yet  will  not  suffer  him  to  be  tempt- 
ed above  what  he  can  bear. 
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But  there  is  a  creation  of  our  God's  more  noble  than  this 
earth  and  all  the  planetary  or  starry  system — it  is  the  immortal 
soul.  Whilst  all  things  material  must  have  an  end  as  well  as 
a  beginning,  we  are  assured  by  the  pages  of  inspiration  and  re- 
confirmed by  the,  universal  belief  of  all  nations  and  tribes  of 
every  age  of  the  world,  that  the  spiritual  part  of  man  can  never 
cease  to  exist,  but,  if  uncontaminated  in  passing  the  fiery  ordeals 
of  this  world,  it  will  go  on  through  the  eternal  years  of  infinity 
from  perfection  to  perfection  till  it  reaches  a  state  of  beatitude 
too  glorious  for  finite  conception.  Skeptics,  in  their  mad  absurdi- 
ties sometimes  assert  tliat  the  formation  of  the  earth  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  natural  laws  of  matter ;  and  that  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere  and  earth  possesses  a  generating  power  by 
which  all  the  genera  and  species  of  animals,  and  lastly  man- 
kind, were  brought  into  existence ;  but  never  in  their  wildest 
flights  of  imagination,  their  boldest  speculations  or  most 
thorough  investigations  in  the  arcana  of  nature,  have  they  at- 
tempted so  to  account  for  the  origin  of  a  soul,  an  immortal  in- 
telligence. They  find  it  easier  to  deny  a  future  state  of  exis- 
tence beyond  the  death  of  the  body,  than  to  account  for  the  be- 
ginning of  such  an  existence  without  God.  Yet  they  know 
they  are  thinking,  reasoning  beings ;  their  consciousness  com- 
pels them  to  admit  this,  and  they  know  that  the  atmosphere 
and  earth,  under  any  state  of  actual  or  conceived  combination, 
do  not  possess  these  attributes.  The  veriest  skeptical  vision- 
ary the  world  ever  saw,  will  not  for  a  moment  pretend  to  such 
absurdities.  Then  how  can  these  two  substances  or  a  hundred 
more,  which,  neither  singly  or  together,  show  the  least  indica- 
tions of  possessing  such  properties,  impart  what  they  have  not 
to  another  substance  ?  There  is  no  intelligence  in  one  grain 
of  sand  or  a  thousand ;  in  any  one  of  the  gases  composing  the 
atmosphere,  or  all  of  them  together.  What  then  can  come  of 
nothing  but  nothing,  however  combined  in  imagination  ?  And 
then  if  not  here,  whence  came  the  soul  but  from  the  creative 
energy  of  Jehovah  ?  Go  back  as  far  as  we  may,  there  must 
have  been  a  first  time  when  God,  having  made  a  human  being, 
breathed  into  him  an  immortal  spirit ;  and  whenever  that  time 
was,  it  must  have  been  a  miracle — a  departure  from  the   then 
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course  of  nature,  and  a  sure  indication  of  the  existence  of  an 
omnipotent  Creator.  For  the  soul  never  spake  itself  into  ex- 
istence— it  must  have  been  created.  But  how  created  we  know 
not.  The  mechanism  of  the  human  frame  we  can  imitate, — we 
can  analyze  and  tell  the  composing  elements  of  the  bones,  mus- 
cles and  nerves,  and  in  some  instances  have  succeeded  in  re- 
composing  organized  bodies  from  their  constituents ;  but  the 
soul,  what  do  we  know  of  that  ?  In  wliat  part  of  the  body  does 
it  reside  ?  How  it  is  connected  with  it,  or  w^hat  is  its  form 
or  essence  baffles  the  understanding,  eludes  the  research, 
and  is  one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  in  the  whole  universe 
of  creations.  Everything  we  see  about  us,  everything  we 
ourselves  can  form,  is  perishable.  How  great,  then,  the  wisdom 
displayed  in  creating  a  thinking,  intelligent  being,  that,  subject 
to  no  laws  of  decay,  should  continue  to  all  eternity  I  Angels, 
the  first-born  of  our  GTod,  must  have  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment into  illimitable  space,  and  seen  worlds  and  systems  of 
worlds  in  the  process  of  formation,  but  how  much  more  mysteri- 
ous must  have  seemed  the  creation  of  immortal  spirits  like 
themselves,  to  inhabit  these  worlds  !  To  the  real  Christian 
immortality  is  a  glorious  thought.  There  is  nothing  so  consol- 
ing to  his  heart  whilst  enduring  labors  and  pains  of  body,  vexa- 
tions and  anxieties  of  mind  in  this  world  so  full  of  temptations, 
as  the  hope  that  when  he  has  passed  through  all  these  trials, 
suffered  his  last  sorrowful  pang,  and  resisted  the  seducing  al- 
lurements of  sin  for  the  last  time,  that  when  there  are  no  more 
scoffs  and  jeers  from  the  skeptic  to  grate  harshly  upon  his  sen- 
sitive ear,  and  that  when  his  faith  shall  no  more  be  tried  by  the 
seeming  withdrawal  of  his  Heavenly  Father's  countenance,  then 
his  soul  shall  burst  through  its  prison  house  of  clay,  and  with 
an  escort  of  angels,  soar  away  from  all  the  jarring  discord  of 
earthly  passions  to  mansions  glorious,  beatific,  eternal.  Every 
devoted  child  of  God  knows  that  such  thoughts  cheer  many  a 
gloomy,  desponding  hour  of  life,  lifting  the  soul,  for  the  time, 
above  its  all-crushing  pressure,  and  filling  with  bright  visions 
the  eye  of  faith,  till  the  whole  being  is  pervaded  with  a  sweet 
calm,  a  glow  of  heavenly  joy.  A  single  practical  suggestion 
here  may  not  be  out  of  place.     Take   from    us   health  and  the 
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means  of  gaining  a  subsistence,  remove  the  friends  we  love  the 
dearest,  and  tho^e  we  trust  the  most,  blight  every  earthly  pros- 
pect in  the  future  of  this  world,  but  leave  us  the  assurance  of 
immortality,  and  the  hope  that  we  are,  day  by  day,  approved 
by  our  Saviour,  and  that  we  shall  yet  receive  his  benediction  in 
the  spirit  world,  and  we  will  not  murmur,  God  assisting  us,  at 
any  dispensation  of  his  providence,  however  bitter  may  be  the 
cup  to  drink. 

And  had  our  Heavenly  Father  done  no  more  than  to  give  us 
an  existence  with  such  liigli  liopcs  before  us,  eternity  would  be 
too  short  for  our  gratitude  to  equal  his  goodness.  But  he  has 
done  more,  he  has  wrought  a  work  for  us  which  exceeds  all  the 
other  works  of  his  liands.  He  has  redeemed  us.  When  in 
solemn  conclave,  angels  and  archangels  sat  around  his  throne  to 
listen  to  tlic  astounding  corruptions  of  the  whole  world,  not 
one  of  those  mighty  intelligences  couM  have  devised  a  plan 
whereby  man  could  be  won  back  to  a  life  of  purity.  In  such  a 
council,  silence  must  have  reigned.  Astonishment  must  have 
held  them  dumb  as  the  Divine  mind  unfolded  the  magnitude  of 
the  design.  And  when  the  solemn  question  was  asked,  who 
is  sufficient  to  become  incarnate  and  undertake  the  redemption 
of  this  lost  race,  not  an  angelic  spirit  in  all  tliat  vast,  innu- 
merable throng  but  what  must  have  shrunk  back  and  shuddered 
at  the  fearful  undertaking.  And  yet  God,  in  the  person  of  his 
Son,  has  undertaken  the  salvation  of  man,  and  is  sure  to  accom- 
plish it.  A  work  which  angels  desire  to  look  into,  and  which 
no  doubt  they  are  ever  celebrating  on  golden  harps  in  the 
streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  And  how  fearfully  guilty  will 
those  be  who,  regardless  of  his  condescending  love  in  forming 
and  beautifying  the  earth  for  their  habitation,  in  bestowing  so 
much  care  in  creating  their  bodies,  in  breathing  into  these  tem- 
ples of  clay  an  immortal  spirit,  and  in  redeeming  it,  when  it 
had  fallen  from  its  integrity,  by  the  precious  blood  of  his  Son, 
who,  we  say,  notwithstanding  all  this,  are  led  away  by  evil  pas- 
sions, slaves  to  sensual  gratifications,  and  refusing  his  proffered 
terms  of  pardon,  deny  his  right  to  rule  over  them  ?  This  is 
certainly  a  consideration  worthy  the  attention  of  every  intelli- 
gent being,  a  consideration  so  weighty  that  we  may  well  be 
14 
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pardoned  for  its  introduction  here.  God  will  not  be  mocked 
with  impunity.  He  notes  all  of  our  deeds.  Nothing  is  concealed 
from  him.  His  eye  is  everywhere — in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  in  thick  darkness,  in  heaven  and  in  hell.  His  laws 
pervade  all  space,  and  his  power  to  execute  them  is  infinitely 
absolute. 

God  made  eternity;  where  finite  wisdom  loses  itself  in  im- 
mensity— the  understanding  of  man  being  too  feeble  to  embrace 
the  idea. 

"  What  is  efernity  ?     Can  aught 
Paint  its  duration  to  the  thought  ? 
Tell  every  beam  the  sun  emits, 
When  in  sublimest  noon  he  sits  ; 
Tell  every  light-winged  mote  that  strays 
Within  his  ample  round  of  rays  ;  3 
Tell  all  the  leaves  and  all  the  buds 
That  crown  the  gardens  and  the  woods  ; 
Tell  all  the  spires  of  grass  the  meads 
Produce  when  spring  propitious  leads 
The  new-born  year  ;  tell  all  the  drops 
The  night  upon  their  bended  tops 
Sheds  in  soft  silence,  to  display 
Their  beauties  with  the  rising  day"; 
Tell  all  the  sand  the  ocean  laves, 
Tell  all  its  changes,  all  its  waves, 
Or  tell  with  more  laborious  pains. 
The  drops  its  mighty  mass  contains, 
Be  this  astonishing  account 
Augmented  with  the  full  amount 
or  all  the  drops  the  clouds  have  shed. 
Where'er  their  watery  fleeces  spread. 
Through  all  Time's  long-continued  tour 
From  Adam  to  the  present  hour; 
Still  short  the  sum — It  cannot  vie 
With  the  more  numerous  years  that  lie 
Imbosomed  in  eternity :" 

Let  the  mind  wander  forth  into  infinite  space  on  the 
wings  of  imagination,  let  it  soar  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
creation,   and  still  there  is  space  beyond.     Let  it  then  fix  an- 
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other  limit;  infinitely  distant  from  this,  and  when  it  arrives 
thcrC;  what  is  there  beyond?  Space  still.  Even  so  is  the  du- 
ration of  eternity.  It  is  often  said  that  if  a  bird  could  take  a 
grain  of  sand  from  this  earth  and  speed  its  way  to  the  most 
distant  star,  so  distant  that  its  light  may  never  reach  the  earth 
till  the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  the  time  must  come 
when  that  bird  would  remove  every  particle  of  our  world,  even 
though  millions  on  millions  of  years  were  required  for  that  con- 
veyance of  a  single  atom  of  matter.  And  yet  when  that  time 
should  arrive,  what  is  there  beyond  ?  Eternity — still  Eter- 
nity I 

0  !  what  hath  God  wrought !  Or  rather,  what  hath  he  not 
wrought !  From  the  smallest  insect  which  the  most  powerful 
microscope  can  scarcely  reveal  to  our  vision,  to  the  huge  mon- 
sters that  roam  the  unknown  waters  of  the  deep;  from  this 
earth  with  all  its  continents,  oceans  and  islands,  to  the  innum- 
erable systems  of  worlds  that  wander  pathless  through  infinite 
space  ;  from  the  dark  despairing  spirits  of  the  lost,  to  the  glori- 
fied beings  of  heaven  ;  from  time  past  and  present  to  the  uncom- 
prehendcd  ages  of  eternity — all,  all  have  been  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  an  omnipotent  God !  Nothing  is  too  minute  for  his 
eye — nothing  too  great  for  his  power.  Knowing  the  secret 
thoughts  and  intents  of  all  hearts,  his  own  purposes  and  designs 
are  above  the  understanding  of  any,  only  so  far  as  he  voluntarily 
reveals  them. 


"  In  its  sublime  research,  philosophy 
May  measure  out  the  ocean-deep — may  count 
The  sands  or  the  sun's  rays — but  God  !  for  Thee 
There  is  no  weight  nor  measure  ; — none  can  mount 
Up  to  thy  mysteries.     Reason's  brightest  spark, 
Though  kindled  by  thy  light,  in  vain  would  try 
To  trace  thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark  ; 
And  thought  is  lost  ere  thought  can  soar  so  high. 
Even  like  past  moments  in  eternity." 

Such  is  God  and  such  his  works.  In  our  review  of  what 
he  has  wrought,  we  have  been  like  one  gathering  up  a  few 
choice  pebbles  on  ocean's  shore,  selecting  one  here  and  there 
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as  fancy  or  chance  might  dictate.  And  if,  by  the  examination 
our  hearts  have  not  been  made  better,  if  our  views  are  not 
more  comprehensive,  and  if  the  comparative  value  of  the  selfish 
enjoyments  of  this  world  do  not  sink  in  our  estimation  when 
contemplating  the  glories  of  a  future  existence,  it  is  not  because 
the  themes  wc  have  dwelt  upon  are  not  calculated,  in  the  h?gh- 
est  degree,  to  excite  such  feelings  in  the  human  mind  and  heart. 
Let  the  wanderer  from  his  fatlier's  roof,  who  has  passed 
through  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  danger,  and  revelled  years  in 
the  lowest  sensual  gratification,  till  his  hardened  heart  can 
blaspheme  the  name  of  his  God,  or  he  can  take  the  life  of  a 
fellow-being  with  all  the  careless  indifference  requisite  to  sit 
down  to  a  banquet  of  feasting,  let  such  a  one  in  some  forgotten 
corner  unexpectedly  discover  the  Bible,  which  was  his  mother's 
parting  gift,  with  his  name,  the  name  by  which  she  has  often  called 
him,  written  in  her  well-known  hand,  and  how  it  will  disturb  the 
fount  of  feeling !  It  will  recall  at  once  all  the  happy  days  of 
his  youth,  when  his  heart  was  as  innocent  as  light,  when  the 
smile  of  his  parents  rested  upon  him,  and  when  morning  and 
evening  they  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  head.  And 
tears  of  remorse  will  flow  down  his  cheeks,  long  strangers  to 
such  tender  drops. 

So  should  he  feel,  who,  when  contemplating  the  works  of 
God,  sees  an  evidence  of  his  existence,  a  manifestation  of  his 
benevolence  to  the  human  family  which  he  had  not  discovered 
before  or  had  long  since  forgotten.  It  should  touch  the  chord 
of  love  in  his  bosom,  and  with  tearful  gratitude  his  heart 
should  be  raised  in  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  the  great  I  xiM. 
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Art.  III.— the  BIBLE. 


In  this  article,  onr  object  is  to  show  tiie  great  utility  and 
beauty  of  the  Bible. 

The  Bible  is  a  book  from  God  to  all  the  world — the  only 
book  adapted  to  all  ages,  all  conditions  and  events  in  time. 
This  book  cannot  be  studied  too  much,  understood  too  well, 
or  its  laws  too  universally  obeyed.  This  is  the  light  of  the 
understanding,  the  joy  of  the  heart,  the  purifier  of  the  affections, 
the  mirror  of  thoughts,  a  promise  for  hope,  a  consoler  of  sorrow, 
a  guide  to  the  soul,  and  a  history  of  heaven,  earth,  and  hell — a 
description  of  the  past,  present,  and  future.  It  is  a  book  noth- 
ing can  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  without  marring  its  gran- 
deur or  injuring  its  beauty. 

What  an  endless  variety  of  thoughts,  couched  in  such  a  won- 
derful mass  of  beautiful  figures ;  what  lofty  themes  and  sublime 
subjects  are  treated  with  perfect  ease  !  ITow  resplendent  with 
natural  beauty,  illuminated  by  a  thousand  varied  lights  and 
studded  with  as  many  ornaments  !  The  Bible  has  but  owe  dec- 
laration to  make,'  and  it  utters  that  with  the  voice  of  a  Ood, 
through  a  created  universe.  Shining  from  the  excellent  glory, 
it  came  through  a  myriad  of  intervening  objects,  that  it  might 
be  adapted  to  our  earthly  vision.  It  is  arrayed  in  charms  of 
truth,  more  wonderful  than  fiction.  It  has  culled  the  choice 
))eauties  of  creation,  and  arranged  them  in  artless  style  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  soul.  The  spirit,  thoughts,  acts  and 
passions  of  men  are  penned  with  a  master  hand,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  influence  every  one  to  good. 

The  fishes  of  the  sea,  fowls  of  the  air,  beasts  of  the  field,  the 
flowers  of  the  garden,  stars  of  heaven,  all  the  elements  of  na- 
ture, pay  tribute  to  enrich  the  book  of  their  Maker,  G-od.  The 
lion,  shaking  the  dew  from  his  mane;  the  wild  roe  leaping  over 
the  mountains ;  the  lamb  led  in  silence  to  slaughter;  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills  ;  the  dawn  of  the  morning  kissing  the  rose 
of  Sharon  ;  the  lily  bowed  with  diamond  dews;  the  useful  ap- 
ple-tree; the  barren  fig-tree  ;  the  foaming  war-horse  ;  the  plod- 
ding ox;  the  great  rock  shadowing  in  a  weary  land;  the 
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majestic  river  enriching  dry  places ;  the  moon,  leading  a  host 
of  virgin  stars  ;  the  dews  on  the  brow  of  the  morning ;  the  rains 
coming  on  tlie  thirsty  land  ;  the  rainbow  encompassing  the  land- 
scape ;  the  light,  God's  shadow;  the  lightning,  his  glance;  the 
thunder,  his  voice ;  and  the  wind,  the  sea,  storm  and  earth- 
quak(^  are  his  terrible  footsteps.  All  such  varied  objects  are 
made  as  if  naturally  designed  in  tlieir  creation  to  represent 
Ilim,  to  whom  tlie  Book  and  all  its  emblems  point.  The  pow- 
erfully inspired  intellects  who  composed  this  Book,  seem  at 
home  everywhere;  and  have  brought  creation  as  a  morning 
sacrifice  to  lay  on  Jehovah's  altar.  There  these  emblems  as 
sweet  incense,  burn,  unconsumed,  from  age  to  age,  giving  Divine 
light  to  all  generations.  We  will  consider  the  subjects  of  tuts 
Book  and  what  it  teaches. 

It  stoops  not  to  teach  any  of  the  sciences  as  such ;  nor  does 
it  contradict  any  of  the  true  sciences.  Philosophy,  astronomy, 
meteorology,  geology,  and  even  theology,  as  systems,  it  leaves 
for  men  to  frame  and  study  with  the  widest  speculation  and 
largest  toleration.  Language,  arts,  logic,  rhetoric,  metaphysics 
and  mathematics,  as  such,  are  not  to  be  studied  in  this  volume. 
It  deals  specifically  with  no  subject  which  man  could  study  else- 
where as  well;  but  reveals  those  lofty  themes  unaided  intel- 
lects could  not  have  reached  without  the  Bible.  It  has  the  am- 
plest, clearest,  highest,  grandest,  and  most  sublime  subjects  that 
ever  occupied  the  minds  of  men.  They  startle  the  mightiest 
intellects,  arouse  the  keenest  perceptions,  are  above  the  pro- 
foundest  reason,  and  overwhelm  the  loftiest  iujagination.  They 
come  over  the  world  of  mind,  not  as  weak  suppliants,  but  to 
command  the  highest  admiration  and  strict  obedience. 

What  transcendent  ideas  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Bi- 
ble I  The  human  mind  is  introduced  to  the  Infinite  of  every 
possible  perfection,  in  the  inconceivable  act  of  speaking  an  in- 
comprehensible universe  into  existence,  order  and  beauty. 
Transcenden tally  wonderful !  A  word  1  a  world  !  That  will, 
infinite  law  !  What  a  work,  to  sprinkle  sunny  star-dust,  and 
people  infinite  space  with  the  sublime  citizenship  of  boundless 
worlds ! 

This  is  the  first  subject,  the  first  work  of  an  Allwise  Infinite 
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Mind.  This  subject  embraces  all  others,  and  is  enongh  for  all 
created  minds  to  speculate  upon  and  investigate  eternally.  All 
the  elements  of  our  wonderful  globe,  their  origin,  mission,  and 
end;  the  origin,  progress,  and  consummation  of  all  nations  that 
dwell  on  earth,  starting  from  the  blood  of  one  man — all  are  in 
this  Book.  We  have  also  here  the  answer  to  that  vexed  point, 
^'  The  origin  of  evil,"  its  blackness,  terrors  and  destruction. 
In  this  volume  is  the  wonder  of  miracles,  the  secret  of  prophecy, 
the  mystery  of  death,  the  power  of  the  resurrection,  the  consis- 
tency of  a  general  judgment,  the  melting  elements,  the  endless 
hell,  and  the  7iew  heavens  and  eartli,  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness and  glory  inconceivable.  Such  are  the  themes  of  the 
Bible.  The  weakest  minds  have  been  comforted  by  them,  and 
the  most  profound  intellects  have  not  comprehended  them;  for 
the  Book  is  the  fountain  of  history,  the  source  of  true  poetry, 
the  foundation  of  modern  civil  government,  and  the  real  con- 
fession of  faith  for  all  Christians. 

IIow  docs  the  Bible  compare  with  other  books  ?  There  is 
no  comparison,  as  will  be  seen  from  stating  a  few  facts.  The 
Bible  is  a  solitary  book  !  It  claims  no  relation  to  any  other  ; 
it  is  independent  of  all  others;  it  imitates  none,  copies  none; 
hardly  alludes  to  any  other;  seldom,  if  ever,  quotes  any  other; 
and  thus,  by  its  majestic  silence  in  relation  to  all  other  books, 
is  proof  of  its  own  originality  and  power.  Like  the  loftierchain 
of  mountains  on  earth,  it  lends  its  streams  and  rivers  to  bless 
all  below,  but  never  borrows  from  any.  Its  writers  are  humble, 
firm,  God-relying  men.  John  never  speaks  of  Plato,  nor  Paul 
of  Demosthenes,  nor  Jesus  of  any  writers,  save  Moses  and  the 
prophets. 

The  book  speaks  itself,  of  itself,  quotes  itself,  and  interprets 
itself.  So  high  and  lofty  are  its  regions  of  thought,  one  feels 
blowing  on  his  moral  temples,  and  stirring  his  life-blood,  the 
free,  original,  ancient  breath  of  the  upper  world,  unmixed  and 
irresistible  as  the  mountain  tempest. 

From  whence  came  I  ?  What  am  I  ?  Whither  go  I  ?  What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  How  shall  I  be  peaceful,  resigned, 
holy,  hopeful  in  this  life  ?  How  happy  hereafter,  when  the  body 
drops,  as  a  cloak,  from  the  living  soul  within? 
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To  these  questions  neither  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  plays  of 
Shakspcare,  the  works  of  Byron  and  Plato,  nor  any  other  book, 
gives  a  full  and  sufficient  answer.  But  the  Bible  gives  more 
than  man  can  ask.  And  while  bearing  on  its  pages  the  hues  of 
higher  heaven,  overtopping  with  ease  all  human  productions 
and  aspirations,  communicating  with  Omniscience,  and  record- 
ing the  acts  of  Omnipotence,  how  wonderful  it  is  that,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  the  Bible  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  lowly,  the 
crutch  of  the  aged,  the  pillow  of  the  widow,  the  eye  to  the 
blind,  the  child's  own  book,  the  young  lady's  friend,  the  young 
man's  guide,  the  emancipator  of  slaves,  a  city  of  refuge  to  the 
captive,  and  angel-whispers  to  the  dying !  It  is  this  Book,  and 
this  alone,  which  utters  the  cry,  "  Look  unto  me,  all  ye  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  be  ye  saved." 

One  common  door  is  opened  to  the  great,  throbbing  heart  of 
suffering  humanity,  disclosing  supplies  of  the  Infinite  in  the 
inner  heaven.  Enough  for  all — every  being  and  every  want. 
0  !  Book  of  books  !  It  proclaims  its  unearthly  origin,  and 
shows  that  the  blotting  out  of  the  sun  could  not  be  more 
lamented,  or  a  greater  loss,  than  the  extinction  of  the  Bible. 
For,  while  other  books  are  planets,  shining  with  borrowed  ra- 
diance, this  book,  like  the  sun,  shines  with  original  and  Divine 
glory.  Other  books  have  their  loftiest  altitudes  arising  from 
earth;  this  book  came  down  from  heaven.  Other  books  appeal 
to  the  passions,  fancy,  or  understanding;  this  book  to  the  very 
soul.  Other  books  seek  our  attention;  this  book  commands 
it.  It  speaks  witli  autliority ;  and  it  is  the  authority  of  Om- 
nipotence. 

Other  books  guide  gracefully  along  the  winding  ways  of 
earth  or  onward  to  the  mountain-summits  of  the  ideal;  this,  and 
this  alone,  conducts  up  the  stairway  of  the  skies,  to  the  city  of 
light.  Other  books,  after  shining  their  little  seasons,  may  per- 
ish in  flames,  like  those  which  destroyed  the  Alexandrian  Li- 
brary ;  this  must,  in  its  essence,  remain,  pure  as  gold,  and  a 
thousand  times  more  valuable.  Other  books  may  pass  away, 
like  bubbles,  on  the  stream  of  time ;  but  this  book  shall  remain 
like  a  boundless  ocean  and  the  brightness  of  the  eternal  firma- 
ment, forever  and  ever. 
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Byron  has  said — 


'^  Within  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries, 
Happiest  they  of  human  race, 
To  whom  our  God  has  given  grace 
To  learn  to  read,  to  fear,  to  pray, 
To  lift  the  latch  and  force  the  way; 
But  better  had  they  ne'er  been  born. 
Who  read  tojdotibt,  or  read  to  scorn." 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  profound  Book  originated.  This  wonderful  Book  borrows 
not  a  hint,  and  confesses  nothing  to  the  march  of  human  intel- 
lect. It  is  before,  and  the  foundation  of,  all  modern  and  moral 
reforms.  It  was  issued  in  numbers ;  but  not  from  doctors, 
professors,  or  presidents  of  a  refined  age  of  letters,  schools 
and  colleges.  It  is  not  a  product  of  over-strained  and  jaded 
brains,  cramped  by  fashion,  chained  by  custom,  and  made  soft 
and  sickly  in  heated  rooms — human  pens  of  brick  and  stone 
walls.  The  Bible  comes  not  from  countries  made  effeminate  by 
luxury  or  weakened  by  a  degenerating  civilization.  Not  only 
the  superior  of  all  books,  but  it  steps  forth  the  first  in  time,  in 
quality,  in  worth,  and  without  an  equal. 

The  geography  of  the  land  of  the  Bible  is  an  illustrative  com- 
mentary on  its  compositions  and  writers.  It  begins  not  with 
a  solitary  mountain,  or  seven  hills  like  Rome,  or  an  island,  like 
Britain,  or  with  a  continent  like  North  America. 

The  land  in  which  the  Bible  originated  was  a  young  and  vir- 
gin world,  bookless  and  schoolless,  to  be  educated,  governed 
and  saved.  The  writers  of  the  Bible  were  educated,  but  not 
schooled  men.  Their  studies  were  the  arched  heavens,  their 
apparatus  a  well  stored  universe,  and  their  teacher  God.  They 
seem  to  have  lived  in  the  heart  of  nature,  and  the  eye  of 
the  world.  The  sun  looked  on  them  from  the  prismatic  east; 
they  drank  in  fire,  the  hallowed  fire  of  eastern  day,  from  an 
hundred  sources  in  the  mornin<>:s  of  unclouded  brightness,  amid 
sparkling  dews,  blushing  fiowers,  and  luxuriant  vegetation. 
They  had,  too,  their  hills  and  valleys,  their  running  brooks — a 
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land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  land  of  the  Bible  is  a 
land  of  brightest  skies,  and  the  blackest  heavens,  of  the  loftiest 
crags,  and  thunder-split  hills,  a  land  swept  by  sudden  tempest, 
made  desolate  by  whirlwinds,  rocked  by  earthquakes  and  starved 
by  famine.  Yea,  it  is  a  land  of  mountain  goats,  wild  leopards, 
the  crouching  lion,  and  lofty  eagle.  These  writers,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  peculiar  to  their  times;  runaway  slaves,  shep- 
herds, hunters,  fishermen,  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  Their  manly 
forms  breathed  the  well  oxygenated  mountain  air,  their  brain 
was  vigorous,  and  their  iron  muscles  were  well  knit  with  toil, 
fatigue,  fasting  and  frequent  travel.  "  They  were  mighty  men 
of  old,"  moral  and  intellectual  giants,  grasping  immense  sub- 
jects and  thoughts,  and  doing  a  great  work  on  earth,  and  they 
have  gone  up  to  be  angels  around  the  burning  throne.  The 
age  and  manner  in  which  this  master  production  was  given, 
commencing  with  Moses  1700  years  before  Christ,  and  closing 
with  John  nearly  100  years  after,  and  embracing  only  1800 
years  of  the  darkest  ages,  with  some  sixty-three  different  think- 
ers and  writers,  living  hundreds  of  years  apart,  conspire  to 
make  it  still  more  a  wonder,  and  a  moral  mystery  among  books. 
And  when  it  is  found  to  be  the  first  book  written,  containing 
much  important  history  of  the  past, — poetry,  the  life  of  all  the 
present, — laws  for  all  human  beings, — prophecy,  all  the  devel- 
oping, transcendent  future,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  perfect,  a 
complete  whole,  containing  more  than  man  can  think  or  ask ; 
and  a  spontaneous  outgush  of  the  soul,  exclaims,  ^^  This  is  the 
Book  of  God  to  man." 

The  Christian,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  naturalist,  the 
student,  the  aged,  the  man  and  even  the  child,  all  dwell  with 
peculiar  emotion  on  the  fearful  scenes  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a 
panorama  of  a  world,  which  entertains  and  astonishes  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell,  with  wonder.  Come,  then,  all  who  love  the 
wonderful  and  sublime,  come,  and  let  us  ascend  the  lofty  mount 
capped  with  glory.  Come  up,  higher,  and  yet  higher.  Climb 
MX)  vonder  over  all  the  rocks  and  rubbish  of  man's  speculations  : 
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higher  and  yet  higher  go.  There,  on  the  loftiest  peak,  pictured 
by  a  well-refined  imagination,  take  your  position.  Wait  a  mo- 
ment.    Compose  all  your  thoughts — summon  all  your  powers. 
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The  first  great  scene  of  the  Bible,  is  to  open  to  you  the  richest 
grandeur  mortals  can  conceive.  Adjust  the  telescope  of  faith 
to  the  eye,  turn  backwards,  take  an  intellectual  sweep  of  pow- 
ers and  forces,  clear  back  before  time  began,  before  all  worlds, 
and  all  created  beings.  Sunless,  starless,  empty,  boundless, 
eternal  Space,  and  an  Infinite  God.  All  room,  and  all 
Power  I  Everything  is  to  be  accomplished  when  God  begins  to 
work. 

Eternal  silence  breaks  I  The  voice  of  God  fills  space  !  Cre- 
ation's morning  dawns  I  The  light  shines,  and  there  has  com- 
menced the  first  of  the  six,  most  wonderful  of  all  days'  work — 
most  wonderful,  whetlier  they  are  to  be  interpreted  as  literal 
days  or  immense  cycles.  Mark  well  the  shining  footprints,  the 
handiwork  of  the  Creator  in  the  birth  of  infinite  systems  and 
worlds. 

The  formless  sea  appears — dark,  undefined,  deep-heaving 
waters, — and  above  its  surging  waves,  the  brooding  wings  of 
the  Eternal  Spirit  are  felt.  Then  the  expanding  firmament 
arises,  dividing  the  waters  from  the  waters.  Then  the  sky 
arches,  day  and  night  divide,  and  are  like  lights  and  shadows ; 
and  the  sun  paints  the  flower  beds,  landscapes,  and  glows  with 
its  prismatic  hues  in  the  rainbow.  He  speaks,  and  again  there 
starts  from  boundless  seas  the  mountain  peaks,  a  globe  of 
earth,  an  island  for  the  blessed,  amid  the  heaving  waters. 

Another  command  is  given.  The  nice  affinities  of  matter  as- 
sume their  motions  and  positions.  Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
bearing  fruits  and  seeds,  spring  forth  to  life  and  perfection,  ac- 
cording to  established  laws.  ^'  Nature  sows  and  reaps  herself" 
for  ages  all  untold,  save  in  the  stony  records  of  our  globe. 

(Jfice  again,  the  creative^a^  is  heard  ;  the  startled  waters  leap 
forth,  alive  with  the  finny  tribe,  from  the  huge  monster  to  the 
minnow,  to  live  and  sport  amid  its  briny  waves.  Aye,  mark, — 
the  dust  of  the  earth  is  living,  too.     It  creeps,  it  runs,  and  flies. 

Thus  the  vast  temple,  with  its  ample  apartments,  was  finish- 
ed and  furnished ;  but  the  lord  of  the  mansion  has  not  arrived ; 
the  armies  are  ready,  but  the  commander  is  wanting ;  the  stage 
is  erected,  but  the  actor  is  behind  the  curtain.  The  origin  of 
man  !     What  a  mystery  to  the   learned,  who  are   ever    coming 
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Thus  the  heavens  and  earth  were  finished,  and  God  rest- 
ed on  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  making  a  Sabbath  for 
a  world. 

The  curtain  drops.  Man  falls.  The  world  becomes  corrupt 
and  for  lack  of  repentance,  is  baptized  in  an  awful  flood,  which 
washed  away  a  world  of  sinners,  not  from,  but  in,  their  crimes. 
The  purified  earth  arises  from  the  watery  grave,  and  from  God, 
the  Almighty  administrator,  receives  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
sliip,  and  is  re-peopled. 

The  second  scene  of  the  Bible  opens  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  on  Mount  Sinai,  which  waxes  louder  and  louder  as 
the  world  grows  older,  and  the  millions  of  Egypt's  slaves  (God's 
emancipated  freemen)  standing  around  that  bare,  dark,  craggy 
mountain,  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  clouds,  rising  above  all  the 
surrounding  hills,  capped  with  fire,  the  lightnings  playing  about 
the  summit,  thunders  crashing  continually,  the  trumpet  which 
shall  call  the  dead,  sending  forth  its  awful  key-notes,  causing 
the  whole  mountain  to  tremble,  and  above  all,  at  regular  inter- 
vals, the  voice  of  God  uttering  those  thoughts  which  burn,  in 
tones  of  thunder,  which  the  people  begged  nevermore  to  hear. 
And  the  lone  man,  Moses,  is  climbing  the  lofty  steeps,  amid 
clouds,  fire,  smoke,  thunders,  lightnings  and  the  voice  of  God, 
until  he  stands  face  to  face  with  the  universal  Lawgiver.  That 
was  a  scene  fearfully  grand.  There,  forty  days  and  nights,  he 
waits,  in  legislative  council  of  the  King  Eternal,  until  that  fin- 
ger dipped  in  glory,  which  had  touched  the  firmament,  and  left 
in  its  trace  the  silvery  path,  the  milky  way,  cuts  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  codes  of  laws  on  the  tables  of  stone,  statutes 
that  may  be  introduced  into  all  nations,  written  on  all  hearts, 
kept  in  all  consciences,  and  become  the  universal  practice  of 
all  men — The  Moral  Law.  All  our  duty  to  God  and  man  is 
comprehended  in  four  words.  Love  God,  Love  Man — a  conden- 
sation which  may  be  expanded  into  all  the  emotions,  desires,, 
affections  and  conditions  of  the  whole  race  of  men.  All  civil 
codes  should  be  based  on  these  words. 

Here  you  will  allow  me  to  give  a  quotation  from  Prof.  Wines 
on  the  Jewish  laws : 
15 
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"  Governments  are  constituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  not  the 
few.  While  in  most  ancient  empires  and  governments  the  people  were 
regarded  as  of  very  little  importance,  everywhere,  even  in  the  States 
which  boasted  of  their  freedom,  the  masses  were  degraded,  brutalized, 
and  oppressed  by  arbitrary  power. 

To  this  rule  the  Jewish  republic  formed  an  illustrious  exception.  Lib- 
erty to  the  masses,  general  competency,  physical  comfort,  ease  of  mind, 
repose  and  opportunity  of  reflection,  moral  and  religious  instruction  to 
all  classes,  equal  laws,  equal  rights,  and  equal  justice.  These  are  the 
paramount  features  of  the  Hebrew  constitution,  so  far  as  its  political  re- 
lations were  concerned  ;  and  they  mark  its  kindred  to  our  own  and  set 
it  widely  apart,  and  distinct  from  all  other  governments,  which  existed 
with  it,  and  for  many  ages  after  it. 

It  ivas  not  in  Greece  that  liberty  was  born  aud  cradled ;  this  idea  is, 
indeed,  taught  to  our  youth  in  the  halls  of  learning,  and  proclaimed  to 
our  people  from  the  halls  of  legislation.  But  it  is  none  the  less  an  er- 
ror. Far  other  and  higher  is  the  origin  of  a  blessing,  so  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  welfare  and  progress  of  man.  It  was  not  the  wis- 
dom of  Greece  speaking  in  the  halls  of  either  philosophy  or  legislation, 
but  the  wisdom  of  God,  speaking  from  heaven,  through  his  servant 
Moses,  which  taught  mankind  the  doctrine  of  popular  rights.  Nothing 
can  be  wider  of  the  truth  than  the  idea  that  it  is  in  the  political  forms 
and  usages  of  Grecian  and  Roman  commonwealths  we  are  to  seek 
the  origin  and  elements  of  our  own  republican  institutions.  No  ;  but  it 
is  in  that  admirable  frame  of  government,  given  by  the  oracle  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  established  by  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
world,  that  we  find  the  type  and  model  of  our  own  Constitution.  Even 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  that  terrible  hand-writing 
on  the  wall  of  despotism,  which  has  troubled  the  thoughts  of  many  a 
tyrant, — that  glorious  pledge  of  liberty  to  the  oppressed  of  every  clime, 
was  but  an  echo  from  the  deep-toned  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai." 

Such  are  the  precepts  and  laws  of  the  Sacred  Yoliime.  They 
arc  golden  rules,  a  perfect  law  of  liberty,  a  form  of  government 
for  Church  and  State  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  They  are  laws 
better  than  the  Medes  and  Persians,  so  perfect  they  never  can 
be  altered  or  amended  for  the  better.  They  are  laws  balanced 
by  eternal  justice,  their  executive,  God,  their  fulfilment,  ever- 
lasting life,  and  their  penalty,  eternal  death. 

From  the  scene   of  the  flaming  mount  and  the  burning  law, 
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mistake,  lust  or  hate.      Not  a  thought,  look,    or   emotion,  but 
what  runs  in  the  exact  cliannel  of  human  rectitude.     He   did 
the  most  exalted   things  without   the  least   manifestations  of 
pride.  He  preached  the  doctrines  of  the  absolute  religion,  so  that 
it  rebuked  all  false  religions,  he  fed  multitudes,  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  healed   the   lame,    calmed   the  storm,  walked  the 
waters,  cast  out  demons,  composed  the  maniac,  and  raised  the 
dead.     The  air  was  rent  with  the  shouts   of  applause.     Town, 
city  and  country  were  forced  to   publish  his   reputation.     He 
moved  with  the  majesty  of  a  king,  and  he  was  feared  as  a  God. 
No  flattery  could  debase;  no   temptation  could  turn  him  aside, 
no  insult  could  provoke  him;  pride,  anger,  malice,  and  revenge, 
in  their  combined  forces,  in   Judea   and   Rome,  spent  all  their 
power  on  the  lone  Nazarite.  Yet  he  was  calm,  collected,  self-pos- 
sessed, and  triumphant  in  all  places  and  under  all  circumstances. 
In  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  with  the  greatest  odds  against  him, 
under  the  most  adverse  difficulties,  he   bears  away  the   palm. 
Who  in  spirit  has  not  visited  Jerusalem  ?     attended  that  mock 
trial,  heard  the  hooting  mob,   saw   Jiidea's  and  Rome's  allied 
forces,  the  world  and  hell  in  arms,  to  crush  out  truth  ?  Who  has 
not  seen  tliat  purple  robe,  that   terrible  crown    of  thorns,  the 
iron  spikes,  the  hated  cross,   the  sponge,  the  vinegar,  the  spear, 
tbe  hardened  soldiers,  and  the  tender,  weeping  Marys  ?    Above 
and  higher  than  every  other  object  was  that  composed  yet  suf- 
fering Christ.     Love,  pity,  justice,  pardon,  and  power,  all  glow- 
ed in  that  wonderful   countenance,  w^orn  with  care,  weak  with 
hunger,  burning  with  thirst,  faint  with  the    loss  of  blood,  the 
thorns  chafing  the  temples,  the  tender  nerves   grating  on  iron 
spikes,  the  whole  lleshly  form  quivering  under  the    sins  of  a 
world,  in  the  worst  torture.     Yet  in  it  all,  what  a  look  of  God- 
like   forbearance    and    submission  ]    not  an  imprecation,  not  a 
nnn^mur  or  a  curse.     0,  provoking  earth  !     0,   maddened  hell ! 
thou  hast  tried  the  love   of  heaven,  and  in  his  agonies,  those 
parched  lips,  breathe  only  love   and  mercy.     To  the  trcrpbling 
mother   he    said,  ^^  Behold  thy  son."     To   John,   ^^  Behold   thy 
mother."     To  another  sufferer,  ^^  To-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me 
in  Paradise."     Forgetting  himself,  he  remembered  only  the  sin- 
cursed  world.     How  that  prayer,  the  prayer  that  moves  three 
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?  over   the  reckless   mob,  and  the  whole  sinful 

"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  knoio  not  what 

they  do 

But  O,  the  last  great  deatli  cry  I  Every  enemy  has  been 
met  and  vanquished,  save  this.  The  struggle  comes,  the  king 
of  terrors  is  met,  the  great  Conqueror  (Jesus)  allows  himself  to 
be  led  into  the  prison  house  of  universal  death.  The  Divinity 
withdraws  from  the  humanity,  and  he  exclaims,  "  My  God  !  My 
God  I  WHY  HAST  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  ^'  It  is  finished.  It  is 
done." 

The  circumstances  attending  this  death  were  worthy  the 
character  of  the  object.  While  he  was  suspended,  the  pulse  of 
the  universe  seemed  now  to  stand  still,  and  now,  to  run  on  in 
the  fiery  haste  of  a  feverish  paroxysm.  There  was  a  great 
earthquake,  as  he  turned  the  key  in  death's  door ;  that  key 
that  never  turned  before.  The  adjacent  graves  opened,  and 
his  voice  startled  the  slumbering  dead.  The  rocks  were  rent 
as  with  a  burning  hand,  and  it  seemed  as  if  that  same  hand  ran 
along  to  tear  the  veil  of  the  temple  asunder  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. About  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the 
land,  until  the  ninth  hour. 

It  was  meet  that  a  deep  darkness,  a  darkness  which  could  be 
felt  (expressing  the  anger  of  God,  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  an- 
guish of  the  Saviour,)  should  cover  the  whole  earth — that  nature, 
unwilling  to  look  upon  the  features  of  her  expiring  Lord,  should 
throw  the  dark  crape  of  night  over  the  scene !  Nay,  is  it  a 
conception  too  daring,  that  this  night  filled  the  universe,  that 
all  the  bright  lights  of  heaven  were  darkened  over  the  Cross, 
that  not  one  orb  ventured  to  shine,  while  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness was  in  the  eclipse  of  sin,  that  the  shadow  of  Christ's  dying 
brow  swept  over  suns,  constellations,  and  firmaments,  for  three 
hours,  while  Jesus  hung  bleeding  ?  All  was  gloom  and  dark- 
ness, save  the  throne  of  God ;  but,  as  he  passes  away  into  the 
ancient  Paradise,  the  pavilion  of  God,  the  battle  fought,  vic- 
tory won,  and  captivity  led  captive ;  the  eclipsed  universe  again 
beams  forth  with  its  wonted  beauty  and  glory,  and  as  Christ 
comes  back  from  the  dead,  new  light,  life  and  glory  dawn  upon 
the  race.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  type  of  the 
15-^ 
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resurrection  of  a  sin-cursed  and  death-smitten  world.  It  is  tlie 
Bible,  this  much  neglected  book,  that  has  marked  the  only  way 
of  escape  from  sin,  death  and  hell.  To  the  story  of  the  Cross, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  may  be  traced  all  the  great  reforms 
now  blessing  the  lost  world.  They  arc  all  found  in  this  great 
commission — Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature  ;  and  when  this  gospel  shall  have  been  preach- 
ed to  all  nations,  then  shall  the  end  come. 

We  now  approach  the  last  scene.  But,  who  shall  describe 
it,  so  awfully  sublime  and  overwhelming?  The  end,  the  end, 
the  final  consummation  of  all  things,  all  plans  and  all  events. 

Poets  and  learned  men  have  spoken  of  this  coming  day. 

**  Great  day !  for  which  all  other  days  were  made  ; 
For  which  earth  rose  from  chaos,  man  from  earth  ; 
And  an  eternity,  the  date  of  gods, 
Descended  on  poor  earth-created  man  ; 
Great  day  of  dread,  decision  and  despair !" 

•  •••  ••••• 

*'  Amazing  period  !  when  each  mountain  height 
Outburns  Vesuvius ;  rocks  eternal  pour 
Their  melted  mass,  as  rivers  once  they  pour'd." 

"  Eruptions,  earthquakes,  comets,  lightnings  play 
Their  various  engines ;  all  at  once  disgorge 
Their  blazing  magazines,  and  final  Ruin 
Fiercely  drives  her  ploughshare  o'er  creation ! 
Above,  around,  beneath,  amazement  all  ! 
Terror  and  glory  joined  in  their  extremes! 
Our  God  in  grandeur  and  our  w^orld  on  fire !" 

^'  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn 
temples,  even  the  great  globe  itself,  shall  waste  away  like  a 
baseless  fabric."  But  it  is  the  Bible,  the  book  which  gives  such  a 
graphic  description  of  the  beginning,  that  justly  describes  the 
closing  scene. 

In  Daniel  we  read — "  I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast 
down,  and  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was 
white  as  snow,  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool :  His  throne 
was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and   his  wheels  as  burning  fire.    A 
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fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him :  thousand 
thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousands  stood  before  Him :  the  judgment  was  set  and  the 
books  were  opened." 

The  apostle  Peter  says :  "  For  the  day  of  the  Lord  will 
come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  therein 
shall  be  burned  up."  The  language  of  the  revelator  John  i? 
still  more  graphic.  "  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth ;  for  the  first  heaven  nnd  the  first  earth  were  passed 
away,  and  there  was  no  more  sea.  And  I  John  saw  the  holy 
city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband."  "  And  I  heard  as 
it  were  a  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  as  the  voice  of  many  wa- 
ters, and  as  a  voice  of  mighty  thunderings,  saying.  Alleluia,  for 
the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth."     Amen. 

Such  is  a  brief  review  of  the  Bible,  the  God-given  Bible.  In 
it  are  the  elements  to  make  the  man  and  educate  the  angel.  It 
connects  the  beginning  with  the  end,  heaven  with  earth,  man 
with  God,  sin  with  misery,  righteousness  with  happiness,  and 
time  with  eternity.  Study  it  well,  study  it  always,  every  where, 
at  homo,  abroad,  on  the  land,  on  the  sea :  make  it  thy  parlor 
book,  evening  and  morning  book;  put  it,  and  keep  it  in  all  the 
common  schools,  in  all  the  halls  of  learning;  first  in  all  libra- 
ries; in  courts  of  justice ;  in  the  jails,  poor  houses,  prisons, 
houses  of  ill-fame,  and  taverns  and  gambling  houses ;  give  it  to 
India,  Japan,  China,  and  all  the  nations  of  earth,  and  do  not 
forget  the  islands  of  the  sea.  From  the  loftiest  monarch  to  the 
meanest  slave,  teach  all  to  read  and  obey  the  Bible.  When 
thou  hast  mastered  this  Book,  communed  with  its  Author,  thou 
hast  a  passport  for  an  endless  pleasure  excursion  through  the 
boundless  regions  of  God's  universe. 
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Art.  IY.— EELATION  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHIC 
THOUGHT  TO  FAITH   IN  THE  GOSPEL 

The  world  is  still  divided  on  the  question^  Is  Natural  Rea- 
son or  Special  Revelation  the  proper  guide  of  men  ?  It  has 
been  long  debated,  and  with  both  fierceness  and  feeling.  The 
controversy  is  not  yet  ended.  The  old  combatants  disappear 
only  to  give  place  to  new  ones ;  fresh  issues  spring  up  in  the 
place  of  those  which  are  extinct,  and  one  battle-field  is  forsak- 
en only  to  seek  out  another.  Both  parties  claim  and  boast 
over  the  victory,  and  perhaps  with  about  equal  consistency. 
It  would  seem  natural  by  this  time  to  ask  whether  there  is  not 
room  and  service  for  both  Reason  and  Revelation  in  the  world ; 
whether  both  do  not  bear  sacred  commissions ;  whether  both 
do  not  speak  with  authority;  and  whether  there  is  not  a  way 
of  adjusting  their  differences  and  teaching  them  to  work  in  har- 
mony and  help  each  other.  It  ought  to  be  deemed  a  scandal 
that  a  philosopher  should  at  once  be  suspected  of  skepticism, 
and  that  a  devout  Christian  should  be  presumed  a  credulous, 
unreasonable  bigot,  without  a  hearing.  We  are  surely  in  a  sad 
plight  if  we  can  reach  philosophy  only  by  leaving  faith,  and  can 
hold  fellowship  with  the  gospel  only  when  we  have  crucified 
reason. 

In  discussing  the  Relation  of  Modern  Philosophical  Thought 
to  Faith  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  necessary  that  we  set  out  with  a 
distinct  understanding  of  our  essential  terms.  Etymologically, 
Philosophy  is  the  love  of  Wisdom  ;  and  if  we  were  so  to  un- 
derstand it,  there  would  scarcely  be  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  relation  of  study,  prompted  by  that  love 
of  wisdom,  to  faith  in  Him  who  is  the  highest  teacher  and  em- 
bodiment of  real  wisdom — the  wisdom  of  God.  But,  as  Web- 
ster says :  ^^  In  modern  acceptation,  philosophy  is  a  general 
term,  denoting  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  of  things ;  or  an 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  all  phenomena,  both  of  mind  and 
matter.  When  applied  to  any  particular  department  of  knowl- 
edge, it  denotes  the  collection  of  general  laws  or  principles  un- 
der which  all  the  subordinate  phenomena    or   facts   relating  to 
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that  subject  are  compreliended.  Or  it  is  the  hypothesis  or  sys- 
tem according  to  which  natural  effects  are  explained;"  and  by 
which  facts  are  separated  from  semblances,  and  their  existence 
sought  to  be  accounted  for.  When  human  thought  is  occupied 
in  this  way  it  is  described  as  philosophical  thought  j  not  always 
because  it  classifies  and  explains  correctly,  but  because  of  the 
form  of  its  exercise.  Popularly  speaking,  we  are  said  to  phi- 
losophize, not  so  much  when  we  are  thinking  closely,  profound- 
ly and  well,  as  when  we  are  thinking  according  to  certain 
modes.  Seeking  to  classify  facts  and  phenomena,  applying  gen- 
eral principles  to  specific  cases,  tracing  effects  to  causes,  or  in- 
ferring effects  from  causes,  balancing  probabilities,  weighing 
evidence, — thcic  are  some  of  the  principal  ways  in  which  the 
mind  exercises  itself  philosophically.  Modern  philosophic 
thought,  therefore,  differs  from  that  of  any  other  period,  chiefly 
by  exercising  itself  on  other  subjects ;  by  exhibiting  more  or 
less  depth,  breadth  and  clearness;  by  the  different  motives  and 
spirit  which  actuate  the  thinkers ;  and  by  the  different  tenden- 
cies it  discloses,  and  the  different  results  which  flow  from  it. 
Essentially,  philosophical  thought  is  always  the  same;  in  its  cir- 
cumstances and  details  it  may  be  almost  endlessly  variable. 

By  faith  in  the  gospel  is  here  meant  that  hearty  reception  of 
the  New  Testament  as  an  inspired  record ;  that  real  belief  in 
the  truth  of  its  great  moral  and  spiritual  doctrines;  and  that 
obedient  and  affectionate  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  it  reveals 
as  the  only  perfect  Saviour,  which  makes  the  gospel  the  highest 
teacher  of  the  understanding,  and  the  mightiest  quickener  and 
purifier  of  tlie  heart.  To  shorten  and  simplify  our  definitions, 
we  may  say  : — Philosophical  Thought  seeks  to  interpret  and  har- 
monize nature  and  life  by  the  processes  of  human  reasoning; 
Christian  Faith  accepts  Christ  in  his  gospel  as  a  higher  and  di- 
vine Teacher,  and  as  a  needed  and  perfect  and  ready  Helper. 

How  do  these  two  exercises  of  the  human  mind  stand  related 
to  each  other  ?  is  the  question  with  which  we  are  to  be  occu- 
pied : — or  rather.  How  does  the  more  prevalent  style  of  phi- 
losophical thinking  at  the  present  day  affect  this  faith  in  the 
gospel  ? 

There  are  two  methods  of  reply ; — one  is  by  carefully  ana- 
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lyzing  the  two  mental  exercises,  and  so  discovering  their  points 
of  sympathy  or  antagonism ;  the  other  is  by  a  careful  collec- 
tion and  study  of  the  facts  which  exhibit  their  reciprocal  influ- 
ence. The  relation  of  a  political  office  to  moral  integrity 
might  be  ascertained,  either  by  determining  how  much  pressure 
men's  consciences  can  safely  bear,  and  how  sorely  they  are 
pressed  in  official  life ;  or  by  counting  up  the  actual  occupants 
of  official  stations,  and  learning  how  many  have  come  out  from 
the  ordeal  as  pure  as  they  went  in.  It  may  be  an  easier  and 
more  satisfactory  method  to  gather  testimony  from  both  these 
sources  indiscriminately,  whenever  it  offers  itself.  If  the  meth- 
od be  less  exact,  the  lessons  may  be  quite  as  lucid  and  as  read- 
ily learned.  • 

It  is  natural  to  begin  the  investigation  by  saying  that  philos- 
ophy and  faith  are  both  normal  to  the  human  mind.  We  were 
made  both  to  reason  and  to  trust ;  and  that  is  but  half  a  life 
which  lacks  either  element.  We  have  faculties  for  both  exer- 
cises ;  and  they  were  given,  not  for  ornament  or  without  a  pur- 
pose, but  for  use.  The  world  in  which  we  live  is  full  of  stimu- 
lants  to  both  sets  of  faculties.  Circumstances  are  always  oc- 
curring which  impel  both  to  reason  and  to  trust.  Necessity  is 
laid  upon  us  to  do  both  things ;  or  we  suffer  little  penalties  by 
refusing.  He  who  will  not  reason  must  be  a  perpetual  and 
pitiable,  and,  sooner  or  later,  a  fatal  blunderer ;  he  who  will 
not  trust  must  live  a  hermit  and  die  a  fool ;  for  he  can  hold  no 
fellowship  with  men  without  confidence,  and  all  knowledge 
springs  from  axioms  that  wi'll  not  be  proved.  It  is  the  same 
mind  that  exercises  both  those  functions,  that  shows  itself  in 
both  these  forms.  And  the  propriety  and  the  need  of  exercis- 
ing itself  thus,  remain  through  all  the  stages  of  its  existence, 
and  pertain  to  every  subject  to  which  its  attention  is  given. 
Whether  a  man  be  eating  his  dinner,  or  seeking  the  salvation  of 
his  soul,  there  is  an  opportunity  and  a  demand  for  the  exercise 
of  both  his  philosophy  and  his  faith. 

Again.  The  gospel  never  proscribes  reasoning  or  philosopli- 
ical  thought,  nor  intimates  that  such  thought  is  necessarily  hos- 
tile to  the  spirit  it  breathes  or  the  life  it  prescribes.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  makes  its  appeals  only  to  thinkers.     It  demands 
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thought ;  it  gets  effectual  access  to  men  only  through  their 
thought.  ^'  Come  and  let  us  reason  together/'  is  the  language 
of  its  Author,  addressed  to  men  in  all  times.  The  gospel  it- 
self reasons  as  well  as  announces ;  its  logic  is  as  sharp  as  its 
statements  are  wonderful.  Never  were  syllogisms  more  fault- 
less than  are  those  it  constructs.  Nay,  more ;  one  of  its  chief 
complaints  is  that  men  will  not  reason  over  the  great  matters  it 
propounds.  "Israel  doth  not  know;  my  people  do  not  consid- 
er," is  the  complaint  which  Heaven  is  ever  repeating  and  em- 
phasizing over  man's  intellectual  stupidity.  He  will  not  con- 
sider the  operations  of  God's  hands ;  and  for  this  we  are  told 
that  retributive  discipline  is  ever  on  its  way.  The  proper  au- 
thority of  the  intellectual  verdicts  are  distinctly  recognized, 
when  Christ  says,  "  Why  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what 
is  right ;"  and  he  makes  a  most  important  appeal  to  the  phi- 
losophical faculty  of  his  hearers  when  he  tells  them,  "  If  I  do 
not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not." 

All  this  implies  that  true  philosophy  is  the  ally  and  partner 
of  a  genuine  faith.  Their  proper  relation  is  not  that  of  nat- 
ural enemies  but  everlasting  friends ;  their  real  function  is  not 
conflict  but  cooperation. 

But  does  modern  philosophic  thought  cooperate  with  and 
promote  Christian  Faith  ?  Does  the  theory  find  verification  in 
fact  ?  Are  our  modern  philosophers  the  most  eminent  of  our 
saints  ?  Are  our  boldest  theorizers  at  the  same  time  our  de- 
voutest  worshippers  ?  Is  speculation  coupled  with  prayer  ? 
Are  those  who  claim  to  be  preeminently  the  disciples  of  Eea- 
son  most  obviously  the  followers  of  Christ  ?  Does  Christian 
virtue  generally  thrive  most  where  any  phase  of  modern  philos- 
ophy has  acquired  the  homage  of  the  people  ? 

It  would  hardly  be  wise  to  answer  these  questions  by  a  dog- 
matic or  oracular  monosyllable.  And  yet  it  may  be  freely  said 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  strong  sympathy  between 
the  chief  devotees  of  these  modern  philosophical  schemers  and 
those  who  are  recognized  as  the  truest  Christians.  We  may 
go  farther  and  say  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  decided  adherent  of 
the  modern  philosophy  who  does  not  either  confess  his  distrust 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  so  interpret  them  that  they  are  robbed  of 
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the  estimation  of  most 


meaning,  and  their  power 
who  are  recognized  as  Christian  people. 

'  There  must  be  causes  for  this,  whether  we  are  or  are  not 
able  to  detect  them.  How  and  why  does  the  philosophic  thought 
of  our  day  interfere  with  faith  in  the  gospel,  instead  of  pro- 
moting it  ?  Why  shoiild  it  ever  interfere  ?  Is  the  interfer- 
ence real,  or  only  apparent?  Is  faith  really  the  loser  through 
the  philosophy ;  and  if  so,  are  the  losses  permanent  or  chiefly 
temporary  ?  To  some  of  these  questions  we  may  perhaps  find 
a  partial  answer. 

Uoiv  does  philosophic  thought  interfere  tvith  faith  in  the  gos- 
peU 

1.  It  may  do  it  by  being  excessive  in  amount.  That  is,  it 
may  be  relatively  in  excess ;  for  none  of  us  can  absolutely  rea- 
son too  much.  The  broadest  generalizations  of  real  philoso- 
phers are  doubtless  childish  fancies  in  comparison  with  the  com- 
mon thought  of  superior  beings ;  and  even  in  comparison  with 
what  our  thought  may  become  in  a  higher  state  of  existence. 
Still  we  may  speculate  and  philosophize  so  much  that  no  time 
or  inclination  or  energy  is  left  for  those  other  forms  of  mental 
effort  which  promote  the  spirit  and  enlarge  the  power  and 
sphere  of  faith.  A  farmer  who  gives  all  his  dressing  and  labor 
to  his  orchard,  will  have  a  sorry  looking  cornfield.  His  fruit- 
bins  may  have  a  fine  appearance,  but  nobody  who  felt  any  inter- 
est in  his  real  success  could  look  at  them  without  sighing  over 
the  aspect  of  the  granary.  Faith  is  the  fruit  of  culture — not 
of  general  but  of  specific  culture.  And  he  who  devotes  the 
time  and  attention  and  effort  to  philosophy  and  logic  which  are 
needed  for  meditation  and  Bible  reading,  and  prayer,  and  Chris- 
tian intercourse  and  effort,  can  expect  no  other  result  than  a 
deadening  of  his  spiritual  sensibilities,  a  dimness  on  his  spirit- 
ual eye,  a  fading  away  of  the  great  spiritual  realities  that  once 
filled  the  firmament  and  thrilled  the  soul. 

2.  Philosophical  thought  may  interfere  with  faith  by  means 
of  the  associations  to  which  it  leads.  As  a  fact — whatever  may 
be  the  significance  of  it — very  many  of  the  reputed  lights  in 
modern  philosophy — whether  they  be  stars  of  the  first  or  twen- 
tieth magnitude,  or  of  any  other  intermediate  one — are  avowed 
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or  covert  skeptics  j  not  a  few  of  them  are  backsliders  from 
Christian  professions  if  not  from  Christian  principles ;  and  the 
spirit  they  possess  is  such  as  to  suggest  that  they  owe  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  a  spite^  and  only  wait  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  revenge  themselves  on  it,  by  stripping  it  of  sanctity  and 
exposing  it  to  reproach.  Some  of  these  persons  are  open- 
mouthed  infidels,  who  can  readily  sneer  at  Christianity ;  others 
are  "  rational  Christians,^^  as  they  express  it,  steadily  "  pro- 
gressing" from  the  simplicity  and  narrowness  of  their  early 
faith  to  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  gospel 
and  of  life.  They  declare  themselves  to  have  left,  according  to 
Paul's  suggestion,  i\\Q  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
that  they  may  go  on  to  perfection, — whereas  the  truth  often 
seems  to  be  that  they  have  left  its  whole  principles  and  gone 
on  to  perversity. 

Now  whosoever  is  strongly  inclined  to  philosophical  thought 
on  religious  subjects,  is  likely  to  be  drawn,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, into  association  with  this  class  of  minds.  The  effect  of  such 
associations  can  hardly  operate  in  more  than  one  way,  if  they 
be  persisted  in  through  sympathy.  The  philosophical  tenden- 
cy will  be  increased,  leading  to  excessive  indulgence ;  the  faith 
of  believers  often  sneered  at  and  caricatured,  or  sighed  over  as 
a  weakness  which  every  true  man  ought  at  once  to  overcome — 
this  simple  faith  will  soon  part  with  the  sacrednessit  has  worn, 
and  the  peculiar  virtues  it  promotes  will  at  length  be  looked  on 
as  ignoble  things.  It  is  no  place  to  nurture  Christian  faith  in 
the  circles  where  it  is  ridiculed  as  moral  vassalage,  or  pitied  as 
a  mental  weakness.  Very  few  will  come  back  from  such  places 
with  the  veneration  for  holy  things  which  they  carried  there. 
It  is  not  easy  to  stand  firmly  by  a  principle  which  our  acknowl- 
edged teachers  and  intimate  friends  are  fairly  repudiating. 
And  as  the  process  of  unbelief  goes  on,  the  tempted  become  at 
length  the  tempters. 

3.  Not  a  few  persons  entertain  extravagant  and  erroneous 
views  of  Christian  doctrine ;  subsequent  thought  and  investiga- 
tion may  convince  them  of  the  error  and  extravagance ;  and 
they  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gospel  is  all  a  mass  of  ir- 
rational dogmas,  because  one  of  their  own  foolish  notions  of  it 
16 
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proved  to  be  without  foundation ;  and  that  every  believer  in  it 
is  just  as  simple  as  themselves  in  the  faith  he  cherishes.  Four- 
fifths  of  all  the  direct  attacks  upon  Christianity  are  really  at- 
tacks upon  something  else  under  its  name,  with  which  Chris- 
tianity never  had  any  real  sympathy.  PainC;  in  his  Age  of 
Eeason,  proceeds  generally  to  frame  some  abominable  state- 
ments, make  the  Bible  seem  to  utter  or  endorse  them,  and  then 
lets  off  his  verbal  indignation  at  the  book  and  at  all  who  have 
faith  in  it.  Whether  he  had  ever  believed  too  much,  and  so 
sought  to  atone  for  it  by  disbelieving  everything,  may  be  a 
question ;  but  it  is  just  what  not  a  few  of  the  philosophers  of 
modern  times  are  accustomed  to  do. 

4.  There  are  not  a  few  to  whose  reason  the  gospel  has  never 
seemed  to  make  a  real  appeal;  and  when,  at  length,  the  reason- 
ing faculty  wakes  within  them,  they  enjoy  its  exercise,  and  turn 
elsewhere  for  stimulus,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  keeping 
of  their  faith  will  forbid  all  rational  inquiry.  The  fault  of  this 
strange  misconception  sometimes  lies  chiefly  at  the  door  of 
those  who  are  its  victims,  and  sometimes  it  is  to  be  charged  to 
the  account  of  those  who  teach  them  religion.  Many  persons 
take  their  religious  faith  on  recommendation,  without  a  word  of 
personal  inquiry,  and  hold  it  for  a  long  time,  so  far  as  they 
really  do  hold  it  at  all,  without  stopping  to  ask  what  reason 
they  have  for  accepting  or  retaining  it.  Most  people  have  a 
great  horror  of  real  patient  thinking,  in  an  independent  way,  on 
any  subject ;  and  the  spite  against  such  thought  on  religious 
subjects  seems  to  be  peculiarly  strong  and  deep.  They  find 
opinions  drawn  out  and  served  up  to  them  in  the  church's  creed 
or  the  minister's  sermons,  and  so  can  supply  themselves  with  a 
religious  system  in  a  very  cheap  way.  It  costs  them  neither 
money,  thought  nor  time,  only  a  quiet  assent  is  demanded ;  and 
they  hasten  to  take  it  as  if  inwardly  chuckling  over  their  favor- 
able bargain ;  they  leave  it  without  examination  afterward,  as 
though  they  feared  the  evidence  of  a  cheat.  It  is  not  strange 
that  such  persons  should  be  perplexed  when  they  find  that  their 
opinions  are  cavilled  at,  and  be  frightened  by  an  opposing  ar- 
gument, and  captivated  by  whatever  has  a  show  of  reason  that 
is  offered  as  a  substitute  for   their   present   unstudied   creed. 
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The  faith  that  comes  spontaneously,  or  reaches  us  by  the  road 
of  hereditary  descent,  is  often  of  doubtful  value ;  that  which  is 
born  of  mental  struggle  is  a  child  whose  life  is  wedded  to  our 
own. 

Besides,  it  must  be  added,  not  a  few  of  the  set   teachers  of 
religion,  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  never  try  to  make  the  gos- 
pel appear  rational,  nor  seek  to  base  its  claims  upon  its  ration- 
al consistency.     They  defy  reason,  and  attempt  to  crush  it  into 
silence  by  authority.     They  warn  their  pupils  against   reason, 
as  if  one  must  become  a  dunce  before  he  could  become  a  Chris- 
tian.    That  may  do  for  a  while  with  most  reverent  natures  ;  it 
may  always  do  with  stupid  or  servile   natures ;    but   to    many 
others  of  a  higher  stamp  the  reaction   is   likely  to  come.     The 
reasoning  faculty  will  at  length  awake  ;  it  will  traverse  all  the 
fields  of  thought  with  increasing  boldness  and  resolution ;  and 
the  new  experiences  will  seem  like  the    starting   up   of  a  new 
life.     Once  awake  and  active,  the   philosophizing  spirit  cannot 
easily  be  quieted  again.     Hereafter  it  will   raise  its  questions, 
suggest  its  doubts,  examine,  modify,  and   even  reject  what   au- 
thority has  long  since  and  many   times   asserted.      If  the  pre- 
vious experience  has  been  such  as  to   satisfy  the  inquirer  that 
philosophy  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  religious  faith  that  was 
holden,  then  the  faith  will  probably  be    suddenly    or  gradually 
thrown  up  for  the  sake   of  mental   freedom ;    and   the   mental 
freedom  is  then  almost  sure  to  be  abused.     The  philosophy  be- 
comes a  battery  whose  ordnance  is  pointed   at  the   retreating 
faith.     The   unreasoning   Christian  has  become  tlio    skeptical 
sophist.     His  faith  was  one  which  lacked  philosophy ;  now  the 
philosophy  is  one  which  is  both  near-sighted  and  cross-eyed. 

5.  There  are  many  dogmas  taught  in  the  name  of  Christiani- 
ty, which  are  exploded  by  philosophical  thought ;  and  these 
dogmas  are  not  unfr^quently  accepted  as  fair  specimens  of 
what  Christian  sentiment  is  ;  and  so  it  is  all  repudiated  without 
farther  inquiry,  as  a  scheme,  illogical,  absurd,  and  monstrous. 
Any  sentiment  which  contradicts  intuition,  fights  against  facts, 
is  at  war  with  analogy,  and  mocks  at  all  plain  reasoning,  may 
perhaps  gain  the  credence  of  enthusiasts,  and  get  the  endorse- 
ment of  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness  ;  but  it  cannot  long  pre- 
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serve  its  hold  upon  the  sympathy  of  thinking  men.  That  such 
sentiment  is  more  or  less  promulged  in  the  name  of  religion, 
cannot  very  well  be  questioned ;  and  however  unjust  and  illog- 
ical may  be  the  procedure,  and  however  unwarrantable  the  con- 
clusions, not  a  few  minds  allow  themselves  to  be  pressed  over 
to  the  ground  of  real  skepticism.  The  philosophy  has  dis- 
proved more  or  less  of  the  articles  of  the  creed,  and  the  next 
step  is  a  repudiation  of  the  gospel  from  which  the  creed  mak- 
ers profess  to  have  drawn  it.  Instead  of  studying  the  gospel 
to  see  whether  it  teaches  the  falsehoods,  they  take  the  shorter 
but  not  the  wiser  course,  and  dismiss  it  as  a  fountain  of  false- 
hoods. 

6.  There  are  others  who  regard  themselves  as  having  dis- 
covered  a  new  system  of  truth  when  they  begin  to  pick  up  the 
first  decided  fruits  of  philosophical  thinking;  and  become  so 
captivated  and  infatuated  that  they  deem  philosophy  is  opening 
to  them  a  new  and  higher  spiritual  world,  of  which  Christianity 
and  ordinary  Christian  people  are  wholly  ignorant  j  or  from 
which  they  are  always  seeking  to  keep  men  away.  It  would 
be  immensely  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  sad  to  see  the  credu- 
lity and  presumption  which  are  often  exhibited  here.  A  young 
man,  hardly  out  of  his  teens,  begins  to  reason  over  moral  sub- 
jects— begins  some  years  later  than  an  ordinarily  bright  mind 
ought — and  the  first  logical  conclusion  he  draws  inflates  his 
vanity  and  gives  him  a  most  exaggerated  idea  both  of  his  per- 
sonal importance  and  his  spiritual  possessions.  He  gets  the 
merest  smattering  of  science,  and  is  astonished  and  enraptured 
at  his  own  wisdom  ;^and  looks  down  half  in  patronage  and 
half  in  pity  upon  the  mass  of  people  about  him,  supposing  them 
as  benighted  as  his  former  self.  He  says  some  simple  thing 
about  the  laws  and  the  order  of  Providence,  in  a  tone  which 
implies  that  he  deems  himself  uttering  the  most  novel  and  won- 
drous profundities.  He  stumbles  upon  an  objection  against  the 
accuracy  of  the  Scripture  record,  an  hundred  times  repeated 
and  as  many  times  answered,  and  he  pets  and  parades  it  as 
though  it  were  a  great  and  original  invention,  outrunning  all  the 
highest  achievements  in  theology.  He  lays  hold  of  a  principle 
familiar  to  all  intelligent  Christians,  and  supposes  he  has  found 
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the  key  which  will  unlock  all  the  secret  apartments  of  the  uni- 
verse. He  does  not  know  that  every  sound  principle  which  his 
philosophical  thought  has  shown  him  was  long  since  assigned 
its  place  in  the  scheme  of  Christian  truth,  and  that  the  unsound 
ones  were  long  ago  tested  by  Christian  scholars,  exposed,  la- 
belled, and  cast  out  to  be  the  scorn  and  warning  of  all  future 
times.  To  this  class  of  persons  Christianity,  as  taught  in  the 
Bible,  is  an  antiquated  and  deceptive  scheme ;  their  new  phi- 
losophy is  either  a  substitute  of  greater  value  and  richer  prom- 
ise, or  a  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  gospel,  bringing 
it  down  to  meet  the  larger  wants  of  this  wiser  age.  They  in- 
sist that  the  universe  ought  at  once  to  be  cleared  of  all  mys- 
teries and  apparent  discrepancies ;  and  because  their  philoso- 
phy has  just  helped  them  to  remove  one  apparent  contradiction 
which  long  since  ceased  to  be  such  to  all  intelligent  observers, 
they  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  world  is  to  give  up  all  its 
secrets  to  their  "  open  sesame,"  while  reverent  students  of  the 
old  Bible  must  forever  grope  in  darkness.  No  age  has  wholly 
lacked  examples  of  this  pitiable,  presumptuous  empiricism  ;  but 
few  ages  have  shown  a  larger,  a  weaker,  or  a  more  bigoted  and 
pompous  collection  of  such  specimens  than  ours.  And  this 
weakness  has  not  only  appeared  in  society,  and  indulged  its 
carping  in  sanctuary  pews ;  it  more  or  less  infests  our  churches 
and  dishonors  our  pulpits. 

7.  Another  way  in  which  this  philosophical  thought  operates 
against  the  development  of  Christian  faith,  is  in  keeping  its  dis- 
ciples so  busily  occupied  with  the  study  of  natural  physical  law, 
and  the  observance  of  physical  regularity  and  order,  that  law 
and  order  come  to  seem  the  mightiest  things  in  the  universe. 
Philosophical  thought  is  generally  and  naturally  engaged  in 
studying  finite  and  secondary  causes — local  and  diversified  phe- 
nomena. It  deals  with  what  may  be  seen  and  felt — its  chosen 
realm  is  the  lower  and  the  more  material  world.;  and  this  is  of- 
ten studied  as  though  it  comprehended  the  whole  universe  of 
beino*. 

Law  is  glorified,  but  the  Lawgiver  is  unrecognized ;  order  is  wor- 
shipped, while  He  who  established  it  and  preserves  it  as  a  lad- 
der by  means  of  which  the  soul  might  climb  to  his  feet,  receives 
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no  homage,  and  is  hidden  from  the  dull  eye  by  the  very  creation 
Tfhich  was  meant  to  symbolize  and  reveal  him.  And,  in  pro- 
portion as  thought  is  taught  to  atop  in  phenomena,  it  comes 
gradually  to  ignore  and  then  to  discredit  the  Cause.  As  the 
order  of  the  universe  is  studied,  it  comes  at  length  not  only  to  see 
^'  Heaven's  first  law,"  but  to  seem  even  Heaven  itself.  The 
view  of  regularity  shakes  the  faith  in  special  intervention  ;  and 
because  there  is  so  much  teaching  done  in  the  orderly  way, 
the  ear  hears  no  utterance  from  the  lips  of  the  special  messen- 
gers. Because  miracles  are  against  the  observer's  experience; 
there  is  a  tendency  to  strip  the  gospel  of  everything  miraculous. 
Counting  up  so  constantly,  the  pillars  that  make  the  great  tem- 
ple of  nature  stand  so  firmly,  they  forget  to  ask  of  Him  who 
reared  the  temple  so  gloriously.  Studying  the  complex  and 
admirable  mechanism  of  creation,  they  have  no  eye  to  see  the 
Infinite  Artisan  who  sits  above  it ;  and  while  they  watch  its 
steady  movements,  they  overlook  the  subtle  but  omnipotent  spir- 
itual influences  that  animate  while  they  transfuse  it  through  and 
through. 

There  is  scarcely  need  of  saying  a  word  by  way  of  showing 
how  this  kind  of  philosophical  thought  operates  against  Chris- 
tian faith;  for  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity  are, 
first,  the  being  of  a  personal  God,  and  second,  the  constancy 
and  the  universality  and  the  freencss  of  that  special  influence 
which  he  is  forever  exerting  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  high- 
est moral  ends.  A  materialistic  philosophy  is  forever  the 
secret  or  the  open  foe  of  the  religion  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  made  mighty  by  the  work  of  faith. 

8.  This  philosophical  thought,  being  simply  an  exercise  of  the 
intellect,  it  becomes  disproportionately  developed.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  heart  is  neglected ;  and  Christian  faith  implies  and 
springs  from  a  right  state  of  the  afiections  quite  as  much  as 
from  a  vigorous  activity  of  the  intellect.  A  pride  of  intellect 
is  thus  nurtured  ;  the  sense  of  dependence  and  the  meekness  of 
humility  are  greatly  wanting.  Such  men  presumptuously  and 
proudly  trust  their  own  insight  instead  of  seeking  God's  guid- 
ance ;  and  lean  on  the  deductions  of  their  own  logic  instead  of 
falling  trustfully  back  upon  the  ofi'ered  arm  of  God's  faithful- 
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ness.  So  long  as  men  assert  the  adequacy  of  their  own  wisdom 
and  strength  and  skill,  feeling  that  they  can  and  will  get  on  with- 
out any  appeal  to  or  help  from  God,  Christian  faith  is  impossible ; 
for  that  always  implies  the  sense  of  ignorance  and  weakness, 
and  the  earnest  craving  after  heavenly  illumination  and  support 
and  sympathy.  And  the  philosophical  thought,  which  is  now  so 
prevalent,  is  more  apt,  judging  from  its  effects,  to  scoff  at  than 
to  seek  after  humility;  it  abounds  in  pomposity  far  more  than 
in  prayer;'  and  would  rather  scale  heaven  by  audacity  than  win 
it  by  love. 

9.  Another  way  in  which  philosophical  thought  interferes 
with  faith  is,  by  being  made  prominent  as  a  feature  and  so  pow- 
erful as  an  influence  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries.  Very 
largely  our  public  spirit,  aims,  and  life  are  determined  by  these 
educational  influences,  directly  or  indirectly.  Our  teachers  are 
a  great  power  in  society ;  and  their  empire  reaches  to  the  indi- 
vidual heart.  And  a  large  portion  of  the  minds,  that  are  afterward 
to  be  the  leading  and  controlling  minds  among  a  people,  are  devel- 
oped, trained,  and  directed  largely  by  this  body  of  educators. 
They  are  taken  at  their  plastic  and  formative  period,  and  the  influ- 
ences surrounding  them  are  full  of  moulding  power.  And  that 
formative  influence  is  only  the  more  effective  because  its  meth- 
ods are  so  subtle  and  its  action  so  silent.  And  the  fact  that 
philosophy  is  so  much  commended  there,  and  faith  is  so  much 
ignored  ;  the  fact  that  the  intellect  is  so  stimulated  to  explore, 
and  the  heart  is  so  little  pressed  to  submission ;  the  fact  that 
honors  and  applause  so  wait  to  reward  the  student,  and  so  little 
of  deference  is  guaranteed  to  the  Christian — this  fact  may  do 
something  to  explain  why  science  is  so  often  reproached  with 
unbelief,  and  the  true  martyr-spirit  is  so  often  branded  as  en- 
thusiasm. ^ 

10.  And,  finally,  the  direction  which  a  large  part  of  our  phil- 
osophical thought  is  taking  and  the  objects  about  which  it  is 
chiefly  conversant,  suggest  a  reason  for  its  practical  hostility  to 
faith.  The  triumphs  which  are  now  most  sought  and  most  glo- 
ried in  are  triumphs  in  the  material  realm.  Research,  inven- 
tion, skill, — all  these  gravitate  downward  rather  than  upward. 
Outward  gains  are  almost  the  only  ones  which  the  mass  of  men 
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recognize.  Anything  which  saves  labor  and  rewards  it  better ; 
which  opens  new  fields  for  money-making  and  keeping ;  which 
exhibits  new  resources  in  the  earth  or  the  air,  that  can  be 
wrought  for  outward  enrichment ; — anything  which  does  this  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  praised  liberally  and  liberally  paid  for. 
The  effect  is  obvious  enough.  Material  demands  bring  material 
supply.  The  loud  call  for  delvers  in  the  earth  is  responded  to, 
and  the  laborers  come  crowding  up,  asking  only  to  be  told 
where  they  shall  dig,  and  for  the  certainty  of  being  paid  a  good 
price  for  the  service.  Whether  it  be  the  cunning  of  the  fingers 
or  the  cunning  of  the  brain  that  is  wanted,  it  can  be  had  by  the 
seeking ;  whether  it  be  the  strain  of  the  muscles  or  the  strain 
of  the  intellect  that  is  required,  either  will  be  given  in  return 
for  adequate  compensation.  As  a  result  of  this  tendency,  spec- 
ulative thought  takes  mostly  this  material  direction,  and  busies 
itself  with  these  material  objects  and  aims ;  and  so  largely 
overlooks  the  great  spiritual  interests  with  which  the  gospel 
specially  concerns  itself.  Philosophers  are  evermore  seeking 
to  give  full  answers  to  the  question,  "  What  shall  we  eat  and 
what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed ;" 
while  heaven  is  ever  ringing  upon  dull  and  stupid  ears  that 
other  question,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  The  fewest  voices  seek 
to  reply  to  that.- 

Such  seem  to  be  the  more  prominent  ways  in  which  modern 
philosophic  thought  operates  to  interfere  with  the  growth  and 
exercise  of  real  Christian  faith.  Illustrations  of  these  various 
forms  and  effects  of  them  might  easily  be  adduced,  drawn  from  the 
circles  of  life  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar;  but 
the  presentation  of  them  would  have  made  this  paper  consider- 
ably longer  than  it  is ;  and  besides,  examples  of  these  methods 
of  thinking,  and  of  the  disastrous  results  of  them,  will  doubtless 
readily  occur  to  almost  every  mind. 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  respecting  the  rela- 
tion of  philosophy  to  faith.  If  the  discussion  were  to  rest  here, 
it  might  be 'inferred  that  philosophical  thought  was  a  calamity 
to  men,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  and  earnestly  discounte- 
nanced by  every  Christian  teacher.     And  the  case  might  seem 
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still  worse ;  for  such  styles  of  thought  are  almost  inevitable 
where  intellect  is  awake,  and  righteous  toleration  takes  the 
place  of  bigoted  proscription.  The  alternative  is  to  go  back 
to  mediaeval  darkness  and  vassalage,  or  risk  the  development 
and  increase  of  this  philosophical  method  of  thought.  And  it  is 
natural  to  ask  if  there  are  not  other  tendencies  in  it,  and  other 
results  flowing  from  it,  which  exhibit  its  alliance  with  faith,  and 
its  power  to  promote  it.  May  it  not  so  work  as  to  help  the 
gospel  instead  of  hindering  it  ?  Indeed,  is  not  its  power  in  this 
direction  already,  to  some  extent,  made  manifest  ?  Are  not  its 
first  fruits  already  appearing,  giving  promise  of  a  rich  and  pre- 
cious future  harvest  ? 

It  only  remains  now  to  attempt  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
and  so  to  estimate  the  character  of  that  influence  exerted 
by  philosophy  on  faith,  consistent  as  a  whole,  in  amount  and 
time. 

Philosophic  thought  may  help  faith, 

1.  By  promoting  activity  of  mind,  and  so  providing  for  an 
interested  and  intelligent  attention  to  the  claims  of  Christian 
truth  when  they  are  presented.  It  renders  minds  capable  of 
comprehending  and  appreciating  an  argument,  of  perceiving 
and  weighing  testimony,  and  of  judging  with  more  accuracy 
when  a  point  is  proved.  One  of  the  commonest  and  largest 
difiiculties  to  be  overcome  in  dealing  with  minds  religiously, 
is  created  and  preserved  by  the  want  of  habits  of  thought  among 
hearers.  There  are  many  in  every  religious  congregation  who 
find  all  reasoning,  deep ;  and  all  gystematic  evidence,  dry.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  prove  a  point  to  them  so  that  it  will 
remain  proved  as  long  a  time  as  was  occupied  in  framing  the 
argument.  If  really  reached,  they  are  chiefly  reached  by  influ- 
ences that  appeal  to  sensibility — a  sensibility  which  rises  and 
falls  in  the  changes  of  moral  temperature,  like  a  column  of  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  in  March.  Now  an  ability  to  think 
philosophically — still  more  the  love  and  practice  of  philosophi- 
cal thought — put  minds  into  a  new  relation  to  Christian  truth. 
They  are  interested  hearers ;  and  there  is  a  basis  upon  which 
to  build  a  hope  of  efl'ectually  reaching  both  understanding  and 
heart.     They  already  hold,  through  their  logical   thought,  the 
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premises  of  the  argument  whose  conclusion  is  a  testimony  to 
the  divinity  of  the  gospel. 

2.  Habits  of  philosophical  thought  will  enable  the  Christian 
teacher — in  the  pulpit  or  out — so  to  state  the  truths  of  the  gos- 
pel that  they  shall  get  the  endorsement  of  thinking  men,  in- 
stead of  shocking  their  understanding,  and  provoking  resistance 
by  extravagant  assertions  and  transparent  sophistries.  He  is 
not  helping  but  hindering  the  progress  of  the  gospel  who  deals 
in  over-praise;  who  claims  more  for  it  than  the  truth  warrants, 
or  assigns  to  it  a  sphere  and  a  work  which  are  not  its  own. 
Christ  asks  nobody  to  tell  more  than  the  truth  about  him ;  and 
however  high  the  motive  in  exaggerating,  it  is  always  a  harmful 
procedure.  Truth  is  always  better  than  falsehood ;  and  there 
is  always  far  more  power,  and  better,  in  the  clear  and  distinct 
statement  of  a  truth,  than  in  the  most  noisy  and  enthusiastic 
ranting.  And  he  who  has  learned  to  think  philosophically,  is 
thereby  helped  to  state  Christian  doctrine  truthfully,  and  with 
the  best  effect  upon  his  hearers.  He  speaks  then  to  minds 
which  are  fountains  of  power,  and  commends  his  message  to 
the  intelligence  and  the  conscience  of  his  hearers.  The  word 
is  clothed  with  new  authority,  and  felt  with  new  emotion. 

3.  Philosophical  thought  may  be  an  aid  in  purifying  and  per- 
fecting faith.  It  is  a  sort  of  crucible  where  the  dross  may  be 
purged  away  from  the  fine  gold  of  Christian  sentiment.  The 
fault  with  many  honest  Christians  is,  they  believe  too  much. 
Their  faith  runs  into  credulity.  They  confide  where  they  ought 
to  doubt,  and  assent  where  they  ought  to  deny.  They  endorse 
contradictions ;  and  are  found  fighting  on  both  sides  of  a  con- 
troversy. With  the  real  truth  they  believe,  they  have  associat- 
ed the  strangest  errors,  which  rob  the  truth  of  half  its  natural 
power.  Besides,  there  are  other  truths  which  consistency  re- 
quires them  to  accept  that  are  rejected ;  and  others  still  that 
are  only  half  comprehended,  or  have  never  been  assigned  their 
legitimate  place.  Habits  of  philosophical  thought  may  render 
great  service  in  distinguishing  and  separating  the  precious 
from  the  vile  ]  in  making  religious  sentiment  harmonious  and 
complete ;  and  in  giving  to  each  truth  its  legitimate  influence 
and  place. 
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4.  Philosophical  thought  tends  to  make  one's  faith  more 
stable  and  enduring.  He  who,  in  accordance  with  the  exhorta- 
tion of  Peter,  is  ready,  and  able,  to  give  to  every  inquirer  a 
reason  of  the  hope  within  him,  is  not  likely  to  have  his  faith 
shattered  by  every  blow  of  skepticism,  nor  carried  to  and  fro 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  nor  taken  captiva  by  every  pompous 
empiric  who  announces  himself  the  herald  of  a  new  era,  or  the 
apostle  of  a  new  Messiah.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  almost 
every  ambitious  aspirant  for  religious  leadership  has  been  able 
to  palm  off  his  system,  in  spite  of  its  absurdities  and  rices,  upon 
so  many  of  those  who  had  called  themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ. 
A  multitude  of  unstable  souls  have  been  found,  who  would  not  hes- 
itate to  swallow  the  absurdities,  as  being  either  in  keeping  with 
their  former  faith,  or  as  an  explanation  of  it,  or  a  supplement  to 
it,  or  a  fulfilment  of  its  prophecies.  The  proper  exercise  of  phil- 
osophical thought  would  prevent  much  of  this  evil.  Opinions 
would  be  definite  and  firmly  settled,  and  thoroughly  embraced. 
We  should  have  a  great  deal  less  of  hereditary  faith,  and  far 
more  of  that  which  is  acquired.  The  soul's  religious  beliefs 
would  not  devote  a  passive  acquiescence  in  venerable  dogmas, 
either  true  or  false ;  but  would  stand  for  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  the  intellect,  and  symbolize  the  noblest  heroism  of  the 
heart.  There  would  be  a  better  reason  for  holding  to  a  con- 
fession than  that  a  long  ancestry  had  sent  it  down  as  a  legacy  j 
it  would  be  a  mine  of  spiritual  wealth  out  of  which  the  soul 
had  enriched  itself  without  the  fear  of  exhausting  the  treasure. 
A  firm  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ  would  not  be  the 
fruit  of  prejudice  or  bigotry ;  but  the  fidelity  of  an  intellect  to 
its  convictions,  and  the  constancy  of  the  heart  to  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  its  love.  Errors,  whether  lifting  up  their  voices  in  the 
desert  or  the  city,  would  be  left  to  preach  into  the  air,  or  be 
exiled  by  the  piercing  glances  they  could  not  endure. 

5.  Striking  another  and  a  different  view  of  remark,  philosoph- 
ical thought  may  coact  with  faith  in  another  way.  Minds  often 
reach  a  point,  in  their  philosophical  explorations,  where  they 
can  get  no  farther  without  recognizing  and  accepting  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  or  getting  aid  from  revelation ;  and  so,  af- 
ter repeated  trials  to   go   on,   followed  by  repeated  failures ; 
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baffled  in  every  attempt  to  overcome  the  difficulty ;  retracing 
every  step  they  have  already  taken  and  finding  it  legitimate ; 
testing  every  link  in  the  chain  of  philosophical  thought,  by 
which  they  have  been  brought  where  they  are,  and  finding  it 
sound  and  unyielding ;  seeking,  perhaps,  to  dismiss  the  subject 
of  inquiry,  and  still  finding  it  return  with  increased  clamor ; 
struggling  to  get  on,  and  finding  no  guide  for  another  step  save 
the  Great  Teacher  of  Nazareth ; — they  at  first  listen  to  Him, 
then  wonder,  then  yield  to  him,  and  at  length  walk  on  thanking 
God  for  divine  illumination  when  human  reason  can  grope  its  way 
no  farther.  Philosophy  thus  equips  the  mind,  and  sends  it  on 
its  untried  journey ;  and  the  path  is  found  to  lead  to  the 
Cross.  The  star  lures  on  the  eager  traveller,  but  it  stops  short 
over  the  head  of  the  Messiah,  and  will  no  more  move  forward 
till  the  knee  is  bent  before  him  who  proves  to  be  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness. 

6.  Philosophic  thought  often  throws  light  upon  revelation, 
and  so  exalts,  enlarges,  and  illuminates  faith.  David's  medita- 
tion beneath  the  stars  has  been  invested  with  a  far  loftier  and 
profounder  meaning  since  astronomy  stretched  the  lines  of  cre- 
ation away  into  the  infinite  space,  and  expanded  each  luminous 
point  above  us  into  a  mighty  centre  of  worlds.  The  care  and 
sympathy  which  God  exercises  in  behalf  of  his  creatures,  often 
asserted  by  the  gospel,  had  never  implied  so  much  as  since  geo- 
logical research  laid  bare  his  creative  and  providential  plans,  as 
they  are  sketched  out  on  the  rocky  pages  that  lie  beneath  our 
feet.  The  old  cities,  which  the  Bible  had  alone  described,  and 
which  skeptical  historians  were  bent  on  resolving  into  fables, 
report  their  histories  in  the  ear  of  philological  exploration, 
and  make  the  darker  passages  of  prophecy  flame  with  light. 
Every  branch  of  science  is  illustrating  Christian  truth ;  all 
history  offers  testimony  to  the  divinity  of  the  gospel,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  invention  but  offers  a  new  instrument  to  the  hand 
of  the  gospel  whereby  it  may  the  sooner  and  the  more  surely 
work  out  its  ministry  among  men.  From  the  valley  where  faith 
has  walked  in  obscurity,  philosophy  offers  her  aid  to  lift  it  up 
to  the  mountain-top,  where  it  may  be  transfigured  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world.     By  exhibiting  the  works   and   interpreting 
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the  ways  of  God,  philosophy  has  pointed  to  his  greatness  as  if 
she  would  teach  and  beget  the  reverence,  the  humility,  and  the 
sense  of  dependence  which  lead  souls  to  the  great  Giver  of  help 
and  life. 

7.  Philosophical  thought  discloses,  increases  and  deepens  the 
necessities  which  lie  in  the  heart }  and  then,  by  only  echoing 
back  their  cry  for  relief,  it  shuts  the  soul  up  to  the  only  source 
of  help.  The  more  a  mind  expands  with  exercise,  the  broader 
the  field  of  its  exploration  becomes,  the  more  numerous  the 
elements  that  enter  into  its  interior  life,  the  more  its  capacities 
are  revealed,  the  deeper  its  experiences  become, — -just  so  much 
more  imperative  are  its  demands,  so  much  the  fiercer  are  its 
cries  of  "  Give,  Give."  And  it  is  the  nature  and  office  of  phil- 
osophical thought  to  bring  to  the  mind's  own  consciousness  the 
vast  capacities,  the  deep  necessities,  and  the  thrilling  des- 
tiny that  attach  to  it ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  inadequate  to  still  or  satisfy  the  inward  craving.  It 
awakes  an  aspiration  that  may  nevermore  sleep  again,  but  it  can 
show  no  worthy  goal.  It  sets  hopes  germinating  which  it  can- 
not mature  into  fruit ;  and  it  starts  up  fears  it  has  no  power  to 
allay.  It  sets  tasks  which  induce  a  weariness  it  cannot  remove 
nor  beguile ;  and  provokes  an  inward  hunger  which  it  can  feed 
only  with  husks.  And  by  all  this  that  it  accomplishes  and  fails 
to  accomplish,  it  may  send  the  yearning  soul  at  length  to  the 
feet  of  Him  in  whose  sympathy  and  discipline  all  yearning  is 
satisfied,  and  all  real  good  is  sure. 

8.  And,  finally,  so  many  of  the  gorgeous  castles  which  phi- 
losophy builds  are  proved  to  be  only  cloud  castles  which  any 
unexpected  breeze  may  precipitate  into  confusion,  and  whose 
ruin  any  moment  may  witness ;  so  many  oi  its  promises  only 
cheat  the  believer ;  its  pleges  are  so  large  and  its  performances 
are  so  small ;  it  plans  so  broadly  and  executes  so  narrowly ;  its 
history  falls  so  far  short  of  its  prophecy ;  its  fancies  are  so 
gorgeous  and  its  facts  so  contemptible ;— -so  many  of  its  oracles 
speak  only  to  lie,  and  so  many  of  its  schemes  are  inaugurated 
only  to  fail ; — so  many^  of  such  developments  have  appeared 
that  it  may  be  teaching  the  lesson  effectually  to  not  a  few 
minds  that  God   alone  is  the  Rock  for  men's  feet  and  the 
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Refuge  for  men's  souls.  Philosophy  has  gone  on  repeatedly, 
with  increasing  presumption,  to  work  out  her  results  for  men, 
— all  the  while  ignoring  the  law  of  human  duty  and  Divine  ret- 
ribution ;  and  the  bitter  harvests,  it  may  be  hoped,  have  not 
been  reaped  in  vain.  The  French  Revolution  proclaims  for- 
ever that  men  cannot  do  without  God ;  and  that  the  deification 
of  human  reason  heralds  an  overthrow  and  a  Reign  of  Terror 
not  less  fearful  than  follow  the  worship  of  any  other  Baal. 
It  matters  little  whether  the  retribution  come  through  miracle 
or  along  the  highway  of  providential  order,  its  work  will  be 
surely  accomplished,  and  its  feet  make  haste.  And  the  misera- 
ble failure  of  every  attempt  to  substitute  any  scheme  of  philos- 
ophy for  the  redemption  offered  in  the  gospel,  may  be  working 
the  conviction — silently,  but  deeply  and  effectually — ^^into  men's 
hearts,  that  an  obedient  and  affectionate  trust  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  only  way  of  life,  and  the  only  path  to  redemption.  And 
as,  from  the  charred  and  blackened  soils,  over  which  the  fire 
has  passed,  laying  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  low,  there  comes 
up  a  greener  and  thriftier  growth,  so  from  the  moral  desola- 
tions which  a  blighting  philosophy  leaves  in  its  track,  may 
there  come  up  more  glorious  forms  of  life,  when  a  heavenly 
Faith  comes  on  at  length  to  restore  the  ruins  of  a  blighted  n  a- 
ture.  When  man's  proudest  temples  have  all  crumbled,  the  soul 
may  sooner  learn  to  hasten  to  the  Heavenly  Builder,  who  puts 
forth  his  hand  to  make  all  things  new. 

Such  are  the  ways  in  which  philosophy  may  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  power  of  faith. 

If  it  still  be  asked,  whether  the  disastrous  or  the  beneficial 
influences  are  the  more  prominent  and  powerful,  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  answer  directly  and  fully.  This,  however,  maybe  said  : 
That  the  evil  results  are  likely  to  follow  in  the  early  stages  of 
philosophical  thought,  and  the  favorable  results  more  naturally 
appear  at  a  later  period.  The  pioneers  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  science  have  been  welcomed  by  skeptics,  and  well 
nigh  dreaded  by  Christian  men.  But,  in  turn,  every  real  sci- 
ence has  at  length  lent  its  influence  to  sanction  and  strengthen 
the  word  of  God,  as  he  has  spoken  it  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
poured  it  upon  the  world  through  the  lips  of  his  Son. 
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It  was  once  a  heresy  and  a  crime  to  teach  the  simple  facts  of 
astronomy ;  and  all  true  religion  was  regarded  as  in  danger  of 
being  flung  off  from  the  world  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  its 
daily  revolution.  Bad  men  confidently  prophesied  that  the 
reign  of  the  New  Testament  was  at  an  end,  when  the  deists  of 
the  last  century  had  declared,  in  the  name  ef  metaphysics,  the 
impossibility  of  miracles,  and  arraigned  consciousness  as  a  liar. 
But  nobody  now  regards  the  theory  of  planetary  motion  as  a 
blow  struck  at  Genesis,  Job  or  the  Psalms ;  and  schoolmen  are 
at  length  trying  to  show  that  the  gospel  may  be  evolved  from 
mental  philosophy.  Some  of  the  earlier  tyros  in  geology  were 
going  at  once  to  prove  the  Bible  a  lying  record ;  but  as  they 
went  on  to  make  their  generalizations  broader  and  more  care- 
ful, the  discords  they  had  seemed  to  hear  became  resolved  into 
glorious  harmony,  as  the  elder  and  the  newer  voices  swelled 
out  together  the  song  of  creation. 

A  smattering  of  philosophy  is  somewhat  apt  to  make  self- 
conceited  skeptics ;  while  a  larger  and  a  truer  study  may  be 
expected  to  bring  the  same  men  out  true  believers.  And  so 
the  various  phases  of  philosophical  thought,  which  are  prevail- 
ing, may  yet  add  another  to  the  already  numerous  testimonies 
which  have  come  up  from  similar  quarters  to  the  genuineness 
and  the  necessity  of  our  Christian  faith.  These  are  the  days 
of  its  self-willed  and  egotistic  childhood;  a  wiser  and  a  more 
modest  spirit  v/ill  probably  come  through  time  and  experience. 
It  may  sneer  at  our  faith  now ,' — and  it  is  no  new  thing  for  it 
to  be  sneered  at;  it  was  long  since  used  to  such  treatment;-^ 
but  it  may  tremble  yet  before  that  faith  if  it  have  not  the  spirit 
to  bow  down  before  it  and  adore.  The  prodigal  son,  with  his 
inheritance  in  his  pocket,  and  ambition  for  independence  in  his 
heart,  could  turn  his  back  upon  duty  and  home ;  but  the  pov- 
erty and  husk-eating  which  his  waywardness  purchased  for  him, 
at  length  brought  him  back  to  the  door  of  his  father's  dwelling, 
a  wiser  as  well  as  a  humbler  man.  This  philosophy  will  doubt- 
less operate  to  destroy  reverence  and  weaken  faith  for  a  time ; 
not  a  few  may  be  led  hopelessly  astray  by  it  before  the  wiser 
and  better  spirit  shall  become  dominant, — and  that  is  a  thing 
to  be  deeply  regretted ;  but  in  the  long  run,  we  may  hope  it 
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such  a  rendering  as   this,  "  Repent  and  be  baptized   by   the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Acts  8:  12,  "But  when  they  believed  Philip  preaching  the 
things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  were  baptized  both  men  and  women."  36 — 39, 
^^  And  as  they  went  on  their  way  they  came  unto  a  certain  water ; 
and  the  eunuch  said.  See,  here  is  water,  what  doth  hinder  me 

to  be  baptized  ? and  they  went  down  both  into  the 

water,  both  Philip  and  the  eunuch,  and  he  baptized  him.     And 
when  they  were  come  up  out  of  the  water,"  <fec. 

Acts  9:  18,  "And  he  (Saul)  received  sight  forthwith,  and 
Avas  baptized." 

Acts  10:47,  "  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these  should 
not  be  baptized  who  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as 
we.  And  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Peter  did  not  baptize  these 
Gentiles  himself,  but  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  by  oth- 
ers. This  was  doubtless  often  the  case  with  the  apostles. 
Paul  baptized  but  few  himself,  and  must  have  done  as  Peter 
did,  when  any  believed,  "  commanded  them  to  he  baptized'^  by 
others. 

Acts  16  :  15,  "  And  when  she  (Lydia)  was  baptized,  and  her 
household,"  &c.  33,  "And  he  (the jailor)  took  them  the  same 
hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their  stripes ;  and  was  baptized, 
he  and  all  his,  straightway.  19  :  5,  "  And  when  they  heard  this 
they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

These  quotations  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles  show  con- 
clusively that  baptism  occupied  a  very  important  position  in 
the  work  of  converting  men  to  Christ.  Faith,  repentance,  and 
baptism,  are  intimately  connected,  and  the  latter  is  just  as  pos- 
itively enjoined  as  the  former. 

2.   What  is  the  act  of  Christian  baptism  ? 

If  there  is  no  specific  act,  or  form  commanded,  then  it  will 
be  impossible  to  know  what  baptism  is.  Baptism  is  sbmething 
to  be  done,  an  act  to  be  performed,  and  the  form  of  that  act 
must  be  described,  or  we  cannot  possibly  know  what  we  are  to 
do.    Whoever  asserts  that  the /orw  of  baptism  is  not  defined 
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in  the  Scriptures,  really  asserts  that  no  baptism  at  all  is  requir- 
ed. K  God  commands  an  act,  and  still  does  not  tell  us  what 
the  act  is,  it  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  not  commanded  it  at  all. 
For  how  can  we  do  an  act  of  which  we  have  no  definite  knowl- 
edge ?  It  is  a  transparent  folly  for  partisans  to  claim  that 
Christ  has  commanded  an  act,  and  has  not  informed  us  what 
that  act  is.  But  those  who  assert  that  the  Saviour  specified  no 
form  of  baptism,  belie  their  own  statement,  by  constantly  teach- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  performed  either  by  sprifikling,  pouring,  or 
immersion.  Thus  leaping,  from  no  form  to  three  forms,  at  one 
bound.  Now  if  three  forms  are  authorized,  in  the  law  of  bap- 
tism, how  do  we  know  it  ?  It  must  be  by  the  sense  of  the 
words  used  in  the  law.  Baptizo,  and  its  derivatives,  are  inva- 
riably used  to  denote  the  act  of  baptism.  And  does  baptizo 
specify  three  forms  of  action,  or  three  acts  ?  Does  the  com- 
mand to  be  baptized  enjoin  either  of  these  acts,  or  merely  one 
act  ?  We  believe  that  it  requires  one  act,  and  not  three ;  that 
the  word  defines  one  form  of  action,  and  not  three,  and  hence 
baptism  can  have  but  one  form,  and  that  immersion.  That  im- 
mersion is  the  only  form  of  baptism,  we  argue, 

1.  From  the  established  meaning  of  the  word  baptizo,  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  always  uses  in  describing  this  rite. 

But  this  statement  is  disputed;  and  how  shall  we  settle  it? 
Many  say  that  it  means  to  sprinkle,  or  pour,  as  well  as  to  im- 
merse, and  some  claim  that  it  means  to  sprinkle  only.  Who  will 
decide  what  the  word  does  mean  ?  The  Christian  sects  are 
divided  upon  this  point ;  and  how  can  we  learn  what  is  true  ? 
The  word  is  Greek,  and  certainly  means  some  form  of  action. 
But  who  can  tell  what  form  that  is  ?  To  whom  shall  we  ap- 
peal ?  What  witnesses  shall  we  bring  upon  the  stand  to  settle 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word?  Both  parties  cannot  be  right; 
and  we  desire  to  know  the  truth  in  the  case. 

Shall  we  call  upon  the  witness-stand  the  learned  advocates  of 
sprinkling  ?  They  are  parties  interested,  and  a  man's  testimo- 
ny in  his"  own  behalf  is  always  looked  upon  with  suspicion! 
Shall  we  call  upon  the  learned  advocates  of  immersion  ?  No, 
for  they  also  are  parties  interested,  and  however  honest,  they 
may  be  biased  by  p  rejudice,  party  zeal,  or  education.    We 
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must  have,  if  possible,  impartial,candicl,  disinterested  witnesses. 
Can  we  find  them  ?     The  renowned  students  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, who  have  studied   and  written  as  scholars  and   not  as 
sectarians,  the    standard    authors   of  the    Greek  Dictionaries, 
whose  definitions  of  Greek  words  are  received  with  confidence 
by  the  Professors,  and  learned  men  of  all  sects,  in  all  colleges, 
and  universities,  shall  be  our  witnesses.     They   are   familiar 
with  the  meaning  of  all  Greek  words,  in  all  dialects  and  contin- 
gencies, and  give  the  world  the   result  of  their  research   and 
learning,  in  their  dictionaries  of  the  Greek  language.     If  can- 
did and  competent  witnesses  can  be  found  anywhere,  these  are 
the  men.     If  we  cannot  take  their  testimony,  we  certainly  can- 
not rely  upon  mere  theologians,  who   read  everything  through 
sectarian  spectacles.     And  with    such   spectacles,   honest  men 
often  see  things  which  have  no  real   existence.     Many  honest 
men  think  that  they  have  good  reasons  for  adhesion  to   Papal 
dogmas.     The   practice    of  celibacy   can    be    supported   from 
Scripture  by  a  very  specious  argument,  and  many  regard  it  as 
conclusive.     The  honest  men  of  every  sect  (and  we  think  there 
are  many  of  them)   think  they  see  good  scriptural  reasons  for 
their  various  notions  and  practices.     But  they   cannot  all  be 
right.     They  may  all  be  wrong.     It  is  obvious,  then,  that  we 
should  look  with  distrust  upon  the  testimony   and  reasonings 
of  such  persons,  and  seek  light  from  such  witnesses  as  we  have 
now  called  upon  the  stand.    And  what  do  they  say  that  haptizo 
means  ?     They  all  say  that  it  means  to  immerse,  and  none   of 
them  say  that  it  means  to   sprinkle.     Our   position   upon  this 
point  is  definite,  absolute,  and  if  any  one  will  present  the  book, 
the  man,  who  is  good  authority  in  the  colleges  of  the  Pedobap- 
tist  sects,  who  defines  the  word  to   mean   to  sprinkle,   we  will 
give  it   up.     But   we   know  that  such  a  dictionary  cannot  be 
found.     Scores    of  dictionaries   assert  that   baptizo  means  to 
immerse,  and  not  one  of  them  says  that  it  means  to  sprinkle. 
If  it   really  does  mean  to  sprinkle,  as  sectarian  teachers  say 
that  it  does,  why  have  not  these  savans  in  the  Greek  language 
discovered  it  ?      We  are  told  that  it  signifies  no  particular  act. 
Then  why  do  all  these  authors  invariably  define  it  as  denoting 
o7ie  certain   form  of  action  ?      How  is  it  that  these  religious 
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partisans  stand  alone,  and  opposed  to  the  hosts  of  learned 
Greek  scholars,  in  asserting  that  baptizo  has  no  particular  sig- 
nification ?  All  of  the  dictionaries  say  that  it  does  specify  a 
particular  form.  But  these  devotees  of  sprinkling  stoutly  af- 
firm that  it  is  entirely  indefinite  in  its  meaning.  In  whom  shall 
we  confide? 

We  prefer  to  accept  the  testimony  of  scholars  rather  than 
that  of  sectarians.  We  have  the  statement  of  such  eminent 
scholars,  and  authors  of  Greek  Dictionaries,  as  Scapula,  Henri- 
cus  Stephanus,  Robertson,  Donnegan,  Pickering,  Schleusner, 
Pasor,  Parkhurst,  Bass,  Greenfield,  Bretshchneider,  Stokins,  Lid- 
dell  and  Scott,  and  Robinson.  Fourteen  men,  good  and  strong, 
and  universally  received  by  Pedobaptist  professors  in  colleges 
and  universities,  as  good  authority  upon  the  meaning  of  Greek 
words.  And  these  all  agree  in  testifying  that  baptizo  means, 
"  to  immerse,  immerge,  submerge,  wash  by  immersing,  sink, 
plunge,  overwhelm^  And  none  of  them  hint,  or  imply,  much 
less  assert,  that  the  word  ever  means  to  sprinkle.  With  these 
fourteen  witnesses,  all  authors  of  Greek  dictionaries  agree. 

Now,  shall  we  set  all  of  this  testimony  aside,  and  follow  the 
statements  of  men  who  are,  by  education,  prejudice,  sectarian 
interest,  exposed  to  one-sided  views  and  partial  statements  ? 
Who  are  the  more  likely  to  be  right,  these  scholars  who  have 
investigated  all  forms,  idioms,  uses,  and  constructions  of  the 
Greek  language,  for  scientific  purposes,  or  trained  partisans 
and  defenders  of  a  sectarian  creed  ?  Every  candid  reader  will 
be  ready  with  an  answer. 

We  beg  privilege,  before  leaving  this  point,  to  introduce 
one  more  witness.  He  is  the  distinguished  Prof.  Charles  An- 
thon,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York.  The  subjoined  ex- 
plains itself: 

No.  1  Bond  Street,  New  York,  March  23,  1843. 
Prof,  Charles  Anthon: 

In  conversation  with  Dr.  Spring,  last  evening,  he  stated  that  in 
the  original,  the  word  baptism,  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, has  no  definite  or  distinct  meaning ; — that  it  means  to  immerse, 
sprinkle,  pour,  and  has  a  variety  of  other  meanings — as  much  the  one 
as  the  other,  and  that   every   scholar  knows  it ;    that   it  was  the  only 
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word  that  could  have  been  selected  by  our  Saviour,  having  such  a  vari- 
ety, as  to  suit  every  one's  views  and  purposes.  May  I  ask  you,  if  your 
knowledge  of  the  language  from  which  the  word  was  taken  has  led  you 
to  the  same  conclusion  ?  And  may  I  beg  of  you  to  let  the  deep  interest 
I  take  in  the  subject  plead  my  apology.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with 
great  respect,  most  respectfully 

Yours,  E.  Parmlt. 

Col.  College,  March  27,  1843. 
My  Dear  Sir  : — 

There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the  singular  remark  made  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  relative  to  the  force  of  haptizo.  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  is  to  dip,  or  immerse  ;  and  its  secondary  mean- 
ings, if  it  have  any,  all  refer,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  same  lead- 
ing idea.  Sprinkling,  &c.,  are  entirely  out  of  the  question.  I  have 
delayed  answering  your  letter,  in  hope  that  you  would  call  and  favor 
me  with  a  visit,  when  we  might  talk  the  matter  over  at  our  leisure.  I 
presume,  however,  that  what  I  have  here  written  will  answer  your 
purpose.  Yours  truly, 

Charles  Anthon. 

It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to  state  to  the  reader  that  Prof. 
Anthon  stands  in  the  very  front  ranks  of  classical  scholarship 
in  America ;  and  that  he  is  not  a  Baptist,  but  an  Episco- 
palian. 

The  wonderful  blinding  power  of  sectarianism  finds  no  more 
marked  development  than  in  the  insensibility  of  Pedobaptists 
to  the  force  of  such  testimony  as  we  have  introduced  above. 
It  is  remarkable  how  the  merest  subterfuge,  the  most  trans- 
parent fallacy,  satisfies  them,  and  neutralizes  the  force  of  the 
most  positive  and  direct  testimony  against  them.  The  popular 
plea  that  the  word  haptizo  does  not  signify  the  same  act  when 
used  in  a  religious  sense,  that  it  does  when  used  in  a  secular 
sense,  is  among  the  weakest  of  fallacies,  and  yet  learned  and 
eloquent  teachers  urge  it  with  apparent  sincerity,  and  thou- 
sands receive  it  as  conclusive.  But  docs  a  word  which  defines 
or  represents  an  act  change  its  meaning  when  used  religiously  ? 
The  act  may  have  a  new  object,  or  signification,  but  if  the  word 
denotes  a  difi'erent  act^  it  must  change  its  fundamental  meaning, 
wdiich  is  unusual,  strange,  inconsistent.      Baptism  may  have 
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many  objects.  We  may  baptize  to  wash  away  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  for  pleasure,  as  a  penalty,  and  as  a  religious  rite.  The 
design  of  the  act  may  be  different  in  every  case  of  a  hundred 
baptisms ;  but  the  form  of  the  act  must  be  the  same,  or  we 
ought  not  to  call  it  by  the  same  name.  Does  the  act  of  eating 
and  drinking  for  religious  purposes  differ  in  form  from  the  act 
of  eating  for  secular  purposes  ?  There  is  just  as  good  reason 
to  set  up  the  plea  that  we  are  not  confined  to  the  act  of  taking 
bread  and  wine  into  our  mouths,  in  observing  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, because  the  Supper  is  for  religious  ends  ]  as  that  the  clas- 
sical sense  of  baptizo  is  no  guide  to  us  in  performing  this  act 
of  baptism.  Why  not  set  up  the  plea  that  eating  and  drinking 
denote  mental  acts,  such  as  attention,  faith,  study,  approval, 
pleasure  in,  love  for  a  certain  object,  and  hence  to  eat  and 
drink  at  the  Supper,  is  merely  to  look  upon  the  elements,  or 
look  upon  Christ,  think  of  him,  love  him,  remember  him ;  and 
thus  turn  Quakers,  and  dispense  with  the  (vulgar)  practice  of 
eating  and  drinking  literally  in  honor  of  Christ  ?  There  is 
vastly  more  propriety  in  such  a  course  than  there  is  in  pretend- 
ing to  do  the  act  which  Christ  commands,  saying  "  I  baptize," 
when  an  entirely  different  act  is  performed,  when  the  party 
rantizcs,  sprinkles,  does  an  act  which  has  no  resemblance  to 
that  which  baptizo  always  signifies.  What  would  one  of  Paul's 
Greek  hearers  have  said,  had  Paul  wet  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
and  placed  them  on  the  forehead  of  a  person,  saying,  ^^I  bap- 
tize thee"  ?  They  would  have  laughed  him  to  scorn.  A  man 
cannot  be  baptized  by  sprinkling  any  more  than  he  c^xiwalkhj 
flying.  But  we  have  another  class  of  witnesses  that  we  can  re- 
ly upon  with  confidence.  Authors  of  Cyclopaedias  of  literature. 
We  must  reject  religious  Cyclopaedias,  for  they  are  usually  writ- 
ten by  men  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  sects,  and  may  be 
biased  in  judgment.  Mere  literary  authors  are  more  likely  to 
be  free  from  these  damaging  influences,  and  to  them  we  will  ap- 
peal. 

Chambers'  Cyclopaedia,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
London,  1786. 

*'  Baptism,  in  theology,  formed  from  the  Greek,  baptizo,  of  bapto — / 
dip,  or  plunge,  a  rite  or  ceremony  by  which  persons  are  initiated  into 
the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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The  practice  of  the  western  «hurch  is  to  sprinkle  the  water  on  the 
head  or  face  of  the  person  to  be  baptized,  except  in  the  church  at  Milan, 
in  whose  ritual  it  is  ordered  that  the  head  of  the  infant  be  plunged  three 
times  into  the  water,  the  minister  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  the 
words,  *  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost* — importing  that  by  this  ceremony  the  person  baptized  is 
received  among  the  professors  of  that  religion  which  God  the  Father  of 
all  revealed  to  mankind  by  the  ministry  of  his  Son,  and  confirmed  by 
the  miracles  of  his  Spirit.  A  triple  immersion  was  first  used,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time But  it  was  afterwards   laid  aside  because 

the  Arians  used  it ;  it  was  thought  proper  to  plunge  but  once.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  sprinkling  in  baptism  was  begun  in  cold  countries. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. At  the  council  of  Celchyth,  in  816,  it  was  ordered  that  the  priest 
should  not  only  sprinkle  the  holy  water  upon  the  head  of  the  infant , 
but  likewise  plunge  it  in  a  basin." 

Brande's  Cydopmdia,  New  York;  1843. 

"Baptism,  (Gr.  bapto,  I  dip).  The  rite  of  initiation  into  the  com- 
munity of  Christians,  ordained  by  Christ  himself  when  he  commissioned 
his  apostles  to  go  and  baptize  all  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Baptism  was  originally  administered  by  immersion,  which  act  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  necessary  to  the  sacrament." 

Edinburgh  Encyclopcedia, 

"  In  the  time  of  the  Apostles  the  form  of  baptism  was  very  simple. 
The  person  to  be  baptized  was  dipped  in  a  river  or  vessel,  with  the 
words  which  Christ  had  ordered,  and  to  express  more  fully  his  change 
of  character,  generally  assumed  a  new  name.  The  immersion  of  the 
whole  body  was  omitted  only  in  the  case  of  the  sick,  who  could  not 
leave  their  beds.  In  this  case  sprinkling  was  substituted  which  was 
called  clinic  baptism.  The  Greek  church,  as  well  as  the  schismatics  of 
the  East,  retain  the  custom  of  immersing  the  whole  body,  but  the  West- 
ern church  adopted  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  mode  of  baptism  by 
sprinkling,  which  has  been  continued  by  the  Protestants,  the  Baptists 
only  dissenting." 

With  this  testimony  argue  the  EncyclopcBdia  Britannica,  Lon- 
don Encyclopcedia,  Rees^  Cyclopaedia  and  Encyclopcedia  Amer- 
icana. They  all  state  that  the  word  baptizo  means  to  dip,  im- 
merse, and  that  the  practice  of  the  early  church  was  to  immerse, 
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and  that  sprinkling  was  introduced  several  hundred  years  after 
Christ. 

Our  next  company  of  witnesses  is  church  historians.  Though 
these  persons  are  members  of  religious  sects,  yet  as  historians 
of  the  church  they  are  likely  to  be  better  informed,  and  more 
unprejudiced  than  other  religious  authors.  And  as  those  whom 
we  quote  were  all  Pedobaptists,  if  they  had  any  prejudices  they 
must  have  been  on  that  side  of  the  question.  Hence  if  they 
testify  to  the  same  that  the  former  witnesses  have,  we  ought  to 
give  their  testimony  great  weight.  When  men  testify  against 
their  own  cause  and  interests,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that 
they  are  candid  men,  and  that  the  case  is  clearly  against  them, 
or  they  would  not  confess  judgment. 

Mosheim  says. 

First  Century — "  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  in  this 
century,  without  the  public  assemblies  ;  in  places  appointed  and  prepar- 
ed for  the  purpose,  and  was  performed  by  immersion  of  the  whole  body 
in  the  baptismal  font." 

Second  Century — **  The  persons  that  were  to  be  baptized,  after  they 
had  repeated  the  creed,  confessed  and  renounced  their  sins,  and  particu- 
larly the  devil  and  his  pompous  allurements,  were  immersed  under 
water  and  received  into  Christ's  kingdom  by  a  solemn  invocation  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  the  express  command  of 
our  blessed  Lord." 


Neander : 


\ 


"  Baptism  was  originally  administered  by  immersion  ;  and  many  of 
the  comparisons  of  St.  Paul  allude  to  this  form  of  administering  the 
rite  ;  the  immersion  is  a  symbol  of  death,  of  being  buried  with  Christ ; 
the  coming  forth  from  the  water  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection  with 
Christ ;  and  both  taken  together  represent  the  second  birth,  the  death 
of  the  old  man,  and  the  resurrection  to  a  new  life." 

Waddington' s  Church  History :  * 

"  The  ceremony  of  immersion  (the  oldest  form  of  baptism)  was  per- 
formed in  the  name  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity  ;  it  was  believed 
to  be  attended  by  the  remission  of  original  sin,  and  the  entire   regener- 
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ation  of  the  infant  or  convert  by  the  passage  frow  the  land  of  bondage 
into  tbe  kingdom  of  salvation." 

Geiseler's  Church  History : 

"  The  custom  of  considering  certain  doctrines  and  rites  as  mysteries 
(in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries)  would  naturally  have  some  effect  on 
the  mode  of  admission  to  the  church.  Baptism  was  preceded  by  a  long 
preparatory  course,  during  which  the  catechumens  were  gradually  led, 
from  general  religious  and  moral  truths,  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  teachers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  must  pass 
through  several  grades  before  they  were  deemed  fit  to  be  actually  ad- 
mitted. The  course  usually  occupied  several  years,  and  often  the  cate- 
chumens voluntarily  deferred  their  baptism  as  long  as  possible,  on  account 
of  the  remission  of  sins  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  Hence  it  was 
often  necessary  to  baptize  the  sick,  and  in  that  case  sprinkling  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  usual  rite.  The  baptism  of  infants  became  now  more 
common.  The  use  of  exorcism  is  distinctly  mentioned,  and  all  who 
had  been  baptized,  even  the  children,  partook  of  the  Eucharist." 

The  testimony  of  these  last  witnesses  of  course  is  circum- 
stantial, not  positive,  as  they  speak  of  the  current  practice  of 
the  church  during  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries.  This 
practice  may  or  may  not  have  been  in  agreement  with  the  words 
of  Christ. 

But  when  we  consider  that  Christ  used  a  word  which  all  au- 
thors of  Greek  dictionaries  affirm  to  mean  immerse^  and  never 
to  sprinkle ;  that  the  primitive  church  did  uniformly  immerse 
according  to  the  testimony  of  all  standard  historians ;  that  the 
practice  of  sprinkling  sick  persons  even,  is  not  mentioned  for 
two  hundred  years  after  Christ ;  and  that  sprinkling  grew  into 
use  very  gradually,  and  did  not  prevail  generally  in  the  Papal 
church  until  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  Christ ;  and  that 
the  Greek  or  Eastern  church  practice  immersion  to  the  present 
day ;  the  case  becomes  a  strong  one,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
any  one  can  resist  the  force  of  the  above  testimony,  as  it  gives 
a  rational  and  self-consistent  account  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  custom  of  sprinkling,  which  now  prevails.  The  story  is 
a  simple  and  plain  one.  Sprinkling  grew  up  as  a  corruption, 
with  the  other  errors  which   make  up   the  Papal  system  j  its 
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growth  was  gradual ;  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  the  church 
does  not  furnish  an  instance,  nor  a  hint  of  an  instance,  of 
sprinkling;  it  did  not  prevail  to  any  noticeable  extent  when 
the  Greek  church  separated  from  the  Roman  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, else  traces  of  it  would  have  been  found  in  the  Greek 
church.  But  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Protestant 
sects  from  Popery,  sprinkling  had*  almost  entirely  supplanted 
immersion,  and  the  Protestants  did  not  protest  against  this  er- 
ror, but  adopted  it,  and  still  practice  it. 

Does  any  one  ask,  then,  for  the  origin  of  sprinkling  for  bap- 
tism ?  We  find  the  most  impartial  and  competent  witnesses 
agreeing  in  the  testimony  that  it  was  born  and  grew  up  in  the 
bosom  of  Papacy.  It  comes  to  us  with  the  same  authority  (no 
more,  no  other,)  as  the  scores  of  false  teachings  and  practices 
of  Papacy.  We  have  no  more  doubt  that  sprinkling  is  a  Papal 
rite,  than  we  have  that  the  confessional  is.  The  testimony  of 
the  most  learned  and  candid  men  of  many  generations  makes 
the  evidence  conclusive,  that  every  person  who  is  sprinkled  for 
baptism  receives  a  Papal  rite,  the  mark  of  the  Beast,  and  not 
Christian  baptism,  as  he  may  suppose.  It  is  rantism,  and  not 
baptism,  that  he  receives ;  and  rantism  is  Papal,  and  not  Chris- 
tian. If  this  is  not  so,  why  are  all  the  Greek  Dictionaries 
agreed  in  defining  baptizo  to  mean  to  immerse  ?  Why  do  not 
some  of  them  say  that  it  means  to  sprinkle  ?  Why  do  standard 
church  historians  tell  us  that  the  primitive  church  did  not 
sprinkle,  but  immersed?  Why  do  they  all  agree  in  saying  that 
sprinkling  grew  up  gradually  in  the  church,  and  did  not  finally 
prevail  until  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  Christ  ?  Why 
is  there  not  a  hint  of  sprinkling  for  baptism  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ?  Why  is  there  not  some  allusion  to  it  for  two  hundred 
years  after  Christ  ?  Why  do  the  apostles  and  Christian  fathers 
for  two  hundred  years,  always  refer  to  baptism  as  an  immer- 
sion, when  they  allude  to  the  form  of  the  act  at  all  ?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  interrogations :  Sprinkling 
for  baptism  did  not  originate  with  the  apostles,  but  is  the  child 
of  Popery.  For  this  cause  we  oppose  it,  and  urge  all  the  good 
and  honest  to  abandon  this  Papal  tradition,  and  restore 
Christ's  ordinance.     We  speak  plainly  upon   this   subject,  not 
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that  we  would  wound  the  sensibilities  of  those  pious  people 
who  practice  sprinkling,  but  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  the 
fact  that  every  act  and  argument  in  defence  or  perpetuation  of 
sprinkling,  gives  vitality  to  a  limb  of  Papacy.  We  desire  that 
all  of  the  stains  of  Papacy  may  be  wiped  out.  We  long  to  see 
the  last  mark  of  the  Beast  blotted  from  the  Protestant  sects, 
and  hence  we  feel  bound,  in  conscience,  to  deal  vigorously 
with  this  rite,  and  plead  for  the  restoration  of  Christian  hap- 
tisni. 


Art.  VI.— KINCAID'S  MISSIONARY  LIFE.^ 

The  work  of  missions  belongs  to  the  church  in  general.  At 
home  the  walls  of  sectarianism  are  crumbling  down,  and  Chris- 
tians, while  agreeing  to  differ  on  some  points,  are  coming  to 
regard  each  other  as  brethren  in  the  Lord,  and  are  thus  secur- 
ing practical  Christian  union.  But  there  is,  less  of  this  sectari- 
anism, and  more  of  this  union  on  the  mission  field  than  any- 
where else.  Probably  one  reason  is,  that  the  field  is  so  vast, 
there  is  room  for  all  to  work,  without  seeming  to  come  into 
collision  with  each  other;  and  another  is,  the  interests  involv- 
ed arc  seen  to  be  so  important,  that  those  engaged  in  preach- 
ing to  the  heathen  ^^  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,"  liave  no 
inclination  to  dispute  witli  their  fellow  laborers,  but  are  glad 
to  devote  all  their  energies  to  tlic  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged; and  they  rejoice  in  the  triumphs  of  each  one,  altliough 
he  may  not  belong  to  their  denomination,  because  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  triumph  of  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

And  if  missionaries  thus  view  the  field  in  which  they  labor, 
and  the  work  in  which  they  are  employed,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Christians  at  home  should   not   do    the   same — no    reason 

*  The  Hero  Missionahy  ;  or,  a  History  of  the  Labors  of  the  Rev. 
Eugenio  Kincaid.  By  A.  S.  Patton,  New  York:  H.  Dayton. 
1858.     pp.312. 
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why  they  should  not  become  acquainted  with,  and  rejoice  in  the 
success  of  any  evangelical  missionary  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion or  country.  Time  was  when  the  records  of  missionary  la- 
bors were  scarce,  or  existed  mostly  in  the  unattractive  form  of 
journals ;  but  missionary  literature  is  now  constantly  increas- 
ing, and  fills  many  attractive  volumes.  We  are  glad  of  this  in- 
crease, and  we  wish  to  find  these  works  extensively  read,  that 
the  character  of  the  missionaries  may  be  known,  their  toils 
and  trials  be  understood,  the  success  which  God  vouchsafes 
them  be  declared,  and  the  desolation  and  moral  and  spiritual 
darkness  which  call  for  their  labors  be  revealed  in  all  its  vast 
extent  j  that  the  church  may  awake  to  a  true  sense  of  its  duty 
to  the  heathen,  and  thus  the  missionary  spirit  be  fostered  and 
increased. 

With  these  views,  we  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  sketch  of  the 
work  before  us,  which  contains  the  history  of  the  labors  of  a 
living  missionary,  who,  although  belonging  to  a  difl*erent  sec- 
tion of  the  church  of  Christ  from  that  with  which  this  Quarterly 
is  connected,  is  one  of  a  noble  band  of  brethren,  who,  having 
been  called  of  God  to  an  important  and  arduous  work,  throw 
their  whole  soul  into  that  work,  and  can  say  with  Paul,  "  Nei- 
ther count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my 
course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  The 
title  of  the  work  is,  "  The  Hero  Missionary,"  and  while  men 
often  write  of  and  exalt  those  they  call  "  heroes,"  and  who  are 
not  unfrequently  those  who  imbue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
their  fellow-men,  we  believe  that  in  a  history  of  the  world  yet 
to  be  written,  many  of  the  greatest  heroes,  whose  deeds  shall 
be  recorded  in  its  pages,  will  be  found  numbered  among  the 
missionaries  of  the  cross.  The  work  is  divided  into  twenty- 
five  chapters,  commencing  with  "  Life's  beginnings,"  and  closing 
with  ^'  Retrospect  and  Prospect." 

Eugenio  Kincaid,  a  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union,  was  born  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  is  the  son  of 
Noah  Kincaid,  a  respectable  physician,  and  a  member  of  a 
Presbyterian  church,  who  still  lives.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Eugenio  became  the  subject  of  the  renewing  grace  of  God. 
18-* 
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His  mind  becoming  exercised  on  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
he  went  to  a  Baptist  minister  for  a  book  which  might  afford 
hira  light  on  the  subject.  He  handed  him  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  afterwards  said,  "  Yomig  man,  if  you  want  any 
better  guide  than  the  Holy  Ghost  has  given,  don't  come  to  me." 
He  was  soon  led  to  decision  and  action  on  this  subject.  He 
had  previously  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  his  former 
pastor,  but  Eugenio  forfeited  his  favor  by  becoming  a  Baptist ; 
and  soon  after,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
with  reference  to  the  ministry,  and  feeling  deeply  the  condition 
of  the  heathen,  so  soon  as  he  had  graduated  from  Hamilton 
Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  he  offered  himself  to  the 
Baptist  Board  of  Missions  for  service  in  Burmah.  The  way 
not  being  open  for  his  reception  at  that  time,  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Galway,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  engag- 
ed as  a  missionary  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  after 
•that  he  was  selected  by  the  Baptist  General  Association  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  preach  tlic  gospel  and  "  travel  as  an  explor- 
ing: ao:ent  in  several  of  the  central  counties  of  the  State." 

But  although  very  useful  in  these  labors,  his  soul  was  not  at 
rest ;  the  cry  of  the  perishing  heathen  still  sounded  in  his  ears, 
and  being  at  length  accepted  by  the  Baptist  board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, he  with  his  wife  sailed  for  Burmah  in  May,  1830.  They 
arrived  at  Calcutta  in  September,  and,  embarking  there  for 
Maulmain,  they  arrived  on  Nov.  28th. 

While  acquiring  the  native  language,  Mr.  K.  occupied  him- 
self in  preaching  in  English,  and  it  pleased  God  so  to  bless 
this  beginning  of  his  labors  on  heathen  soil,  that  more  than  a 
hundred,  mostly  British  soldiers,  were  converted  and  baptized. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  began  to  be  useful  to  the  Karens 
likewise.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  trials  came  upon 
him.  In  a  little  over  a  year  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  at 
Maulmain,  his  wife  and  child  were  removed  by  death  within  a 
lew  days  of  each  other,  and  he  was  left  with  one  remaining 
child,  lonely,  in  a  strange  land. 

In  1832,  he  removed  to  Rangoon,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
year  married  again ;  and  notwithstanding  severe  persecution 
came  upon  the  native  converts;  he   continued  his   labors  with 
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perseverance  and  success.  Some,  from  the  fear  of  persecution, 
did  not  publicly  profess  Christ,  but  prayed  and  served  the  true 
God  in  secret ;  but  there  were  others  who  could  say  with 
Moung  loo-the,  who  applied  for  baptism  at  this  time,  "  I  cannot 
deny  Christ.     Let  them  kill,  I  desire  to  follow  Christ." 

In  1833  Mr.  Kincaid  resolved  to  go  up  the  Irrawaddy  to 
Ava,  the  principal  city  of  Burmah.  On  the  way  he  had  many 
interesting  conversations  with  different  persons,  and  learned 
with  pleasure  that  the  labors  of  Judson  and  others  had  not  been 
in  vain.  Arrived  at  the  royal  city,  he  met  with  unexpected  dif- 
ficulties, arising  from  the  opposition  of  the  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  he  was  forbidden  to  preach  or  give  books  of  any 
kind.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  people  flocked  to  him 
daily,  and  many  of  them  seemed  anxious  to  learn  something 
about  the  new  religion.  Sometimes  as  may  as  forty  or  fifty 
would  come  at  once  and  as  many  as  two  hundred  in  a  day. 
Some  gave  evidence  of  conversion,  and  were  baptized,  among 
whom  was  Moung  Kay,  who  "had  been  acknowledged  one  of 
the  most  popular  preachers  of  Boodhism  in  the  royal  city." 
And  ^'  many  men  of  distinction,  and  officers  of  government,  as 
well  as  persons  of  humbler  capacity  and  station,  came  often  to 
inquire  after  the  trutli,  or  to  bear  their  simple  and  honest  tes- 
timony to  the  experience  of  its  power  on  their  souls." 

Having  remained  in  Ava  several  years,  he  was  desirous  of 
carrying  the  gospel  into  regions  beyond,  and  of  going  for  this 
purpose  through  the  north  of  Burmah,  where  no  missionary  had 
been  before,  and  to  extend  his  journey,  if  possible,  to  the 
borders  of  China,  and  the  frontiers  of  Assam.  For  a  time  the 
government  determinately  opposed  and  forbade  his  going,  but 
at  length  they  yielded  to  his  perseverance,  and  having  obtained 
a  permit,  he  started  in  January,  1837.  lie  went  up  the  Ir- 
rawaddy in  a  boat  provided  by  the  British  Eesidents,  visited 
numerous  villages  on  its  banks,  gained  much  information,  and 
conversed  with  and  preached  Christ  to  the  people,  and  "after 
being  twenty-two  days  on  the  way,  and  having  travelled  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Ava,"  he  reached  Mogaung, 
the  most  northern  city  of  Burmah.  After  spending  some  time 
here,  making   several  excursions  into  the  surrounding  country, 
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gathering  what  information  he  could  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  the  population  farther  north,  and  being 
much  encouraged  with  the  prospect  of  doing  extensive  good  to 
the  people  of  Burmah,  he  deemed  th^  object  of  his  journey  ac- 
complished, and  concluded  to  set  his  face  toward  home.  It 
was  at  this  time  he  wrote : 


"  Eight  years  ago,  no  one  would  have  supposed  it  possible  that  a 
missionary  could  go  to  Ava,  and  for  four  years  preach  the  gospel  pub- 
licly, and  baptize  believers,  and  form  them  into  a  Christian  church ; 
that,  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  he  would  be  received  kindly  into  the  houses 
of  princes  and  noblemen  ;  and  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  travel  about 
in  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  giving  books,  and  preaching  to 
the  people.  All  this  has  been  done,  in  the  most  frank  and  open  man- 
ner. Twenty  have  been  baptized,  and  formed  into  a  church.  On  the 
Lord's  day  they  meet,  and  sing,  and  pray,  and  hear  the  gospel  preach- 
ed. Add  to  this,  a  great  multitude  have  heard  of  God,  and  of  the  Medi- 
ator, and  have  read  more  or  less  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This,  too, 
has  been  done  in  weakness,  and  with  very  insufficient  means.  Now, 
the  field  is  better  known — the  prejudices,  vices,  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple are  better  known.  When  all  these  facts  are  duly  considered,  there 
is  much  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  use  of  those  means  which  God  has 
appointed  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Obstacles  there  are,  and 
will  be  as  long  as  sin  and  idolatry  exist,  but  they  are  not  insurmounta- 
ble, when  encountered  in  the  name  and  strength  of  Him  who  came  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil." 

Chapter  X.  contains  an  account  of  his  journey  homeward. 
It  is  entitled  "  Perils  among  robbers,"  and  is  the  most  thril- 
ling in  the  book.  It  appears  that  at  that  time  anarchy  pre- 
vailed through  the  land,  and  that  ^^  large  bodies  of  men,  under 
a  sort  of  military  organization,  were  prowling  about  the  coun- 
try— robbing  and  burning  cities  and  yillages,  thus  rendering  all 
travel  exceedingly  dangerous."  Mr.  K.  was  making  a  rapid 
passage  down  the  river,  when  he  fell  in  with  one  of  these 
bands,  who  robbed  him  and  his  companions,  taking  even  their 
clothes  from  off  them,  and  they  finally  concluded  to  behead  him 
at  sundown.  But  after  this,  they  reversed  this  decision,  and 
left  him  and  his  men,  while  they  went  to  plunder  a  neighboring 
village.     This  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be  lost,  and  in 
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the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  took  their  boat,  got  it  into  the 
current  of  the  river,  and  made  their  escape.  But  they  were 
only  delivered  from  one  danger  to  fall  into  another,  for  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  as  they  approached  a  village,  their  ears  were  as- 
sailed with  terrific  yells,  a  number  of  boats  were  seen  putting 
off  from  the  shore,  and  they  were  again  in  the  hands  of  rob- 
bers. These  stripped  Mr.  Kincaid  naked,  and  having  taken 
him  ashore,  they  made  a  ring  in  the  sand  around  wjiere  he 
stood,  and  told  him  for  his  life's  sake  not  to  step  beyond  it, 
while  an  armed  guard  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  surrounded 
him.  In  this  condition  he  remained  six  days  and  nights,  with 
no  other  clothing  than  half  of  a  waistcloth  given  him  by  one  of 
his  Burmans,  and  no  other  food  or  drink  than  he  begged  of  the 
women  who  passed  to  the  river  for  water,  and  not  knowing 
from  day  to  day  what  his  fate  would  be.  At  length  he  so  won 
upon  one  of  his  guards  as  to  obtain  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  and  an 
old  piece  of  sail  cloth  for  a  covering  at  night,  and  he  now  deter- 
mined on  making  his  escape.  It  was  past  midnight ;  he  listen- 
ed ;  and  his  guards  were  all  quiet.  He  crept  slowly  and  softly 
to  where  they  lay ;  he  passed  outside  them,  then  quickening  his 
pace,  ho  got  beyond  the  prccints  of  the  village,  and  reaching 
tha  skirts  of  the  forest,  he  entered  the  jungle,  and  began  to 
breathe  more  freely.  His  sufferings  on  his  journey  were  great, 
he  travelled  one  whole  day  without  water,  his  food  was  rio 
which  he  begged,  principally  of  the  women  he  met  with  in  the 
outskirts  of  villages,  his  limbs  were  so  stiff  and  his  feet  so  blis- 
tered and  bleeding  that  to  move  was  a  painful  task,  and  he 
sometimes  felt  as  if  he  must  give  up,  and  lay  down  and  die. 
Once  he  had  to  pass  by  a  gang  of  robbers,  who  looked  at  him 
with  a  fiendish  grin,  but  did  not  molest  him.  After  being  five 
days  on  his  journey,  he  came  out  to  the  river  about  thirty-five 
or  forty  miles  above  Ava,  and  soon  after  this  obtained  a  pas- 
sage in  a  boat  to  that  city. 

On  reaching  Ava,  he  found  that  city  suffering  from  civil 
war,  and  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  with  his  family,  and  after 
going  to  Rangoon,  and  finding  that  the  missionaries  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  that  city,  he  went  into  the   Tenasserim  prov- 
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Art.  YIL— natural  OR  MORAL  ABILITY. 

The  subject  on  which  the  following  few  thoughts  and  sugges- 
tions are  presented,  is  that  of  natural  or  moral  ability  in 
man,  to  obey  God — that  is,  has  man,  while  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, or  prior  to  his  regeneration,  the  ability  to  obey  God  ? 

There  are  three  distinct  views,  or  theories,  on  this-  subject, 
each  of  which  has  its  advocates  and  followers. 

The  first  theory  is,  that  man,  in  consequence  of  the  disobedi- 
ence of  Adam  in  Paradise,  became  unable  to  obey  God.  This 
inability  man  has  inherited,  and  consists  in  moral  depravity,  or 
the  sinfulness  of  his  nature ; — he  is  born  a  sinner,  and  utterly 
unable  to  obey  God,  before  God  regenerates  his  soul. 

The  second  theory  concedes  that  this  is  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  man ;  he  is  born  a  sinner ;  enmity  to  God  and  hatred 
to  holiness  are  rankling  in  his  bosom  from  birth ;  but  this  is 
original  sin,  by  which  he  is  affected  or  exercised,  and  this  has 
been  cancelled  by  the  atonement  of  Christ;  so  that,  by  his  in- 
tervention, and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  man  becomes  gra- 
ciously empowered  to  obey  God. 

The  third  theory  is,  that  man  has  natural  ability  to  obey 
God,  that  the  atonement  was  not  made  to  impart  ability,  but 
to  satisfy  public  justice  and  constrain  man  by  this  exhibition  of 
love  in  his  behalf,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
use  his  ability  in  obedience  to  God. 

We  are  aware  that  many  passages  of  Scripture  are  adduced 
in  support  of  these  several  views, — still,  according  to  our  ap- 
prehension, the  first  theory  does  not  harmonize  with  reason, 
nor  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible — that  the  assumption  in 
this  scheme  comes  in  conflict  with  reason,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  universal  conviction  of  all  in  whom  the 
idea  of  justice  or  moral  government  is  developed,  that  there 
can  be  no  moral  obligation  without  the  ability  to  comply  w^ith 
moral  law. 

The  very  child  would  feel  it  to  be  an  act  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice to  make  demands  of  it  which  it  had  not  the  ability  to 
meet;  and  then  inflict  punishment  for  non-performance.     Just  so 
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in  every  case  where  inability  exists,  no  command  can  be  of 
binding  force ;  and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  how  that  inability 
is  produced,  whether  by  an  act  of  providence,  or  by  the  act  of 
the  individual  himself — inability  exists,  and  all  obligation  ceas- 
es at  this  point.  Neither  God  nor  man  can  justly  demand  a 
moral  impossibility ;  such  demand  may  be  in  harmony  with  the 
edict  of  a  tyrant,  but  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  moral  law. 
The  universal  conviction  of  man,  be  he  learned  or  unlearned, 
saint  or  sinner,  Christian  or  heathen,  revolts  at  such  an  idea  of 
justice. 

And  this  theory  does  not  only  come  in  conflict  with  reason, 
but  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Is  it  not  evident  that  all 
the  commands,  all  the  invitations,  and  all  the  warnings  in  the 
Bible  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  man  can  make  them 
practical  ?  When  man  is  commanded  to  repent,  to  turn  to 
God,  to  cease  to  do  evil,  can  he  not  obey  ?  When  he  is  invited 
to  come  to  the  Saviour,  to  look  and  live,  to  give  his  heart  to 
God,  can  he  interpose  the  plea  of  inability  ?  When  God  warns 
the  sinner  to  flee  the  coming  wrath,  has  he  the  ability  to  obey  ? 
If  not,  what  becomes  of  the  entire  gospel  plan  of  salvation  ? 
Will  it  thus  mock  and  insult  the  sinner  ?  Command,  exhort,, 
and  warn  him  to  obey,  but  tell  him  at  the  same  time  he  can  do 
nothing  but  sin, — entreat  and  warn  the  prisoner  to  leave  his 
dungeon,  but  tell  him  he  has  not  the  ability  to  leave  ?  Why 
add  insult  to  injury  ?  If  he  cannot  obey,  why  entreat  or  com- 
mand ? 

But  does  not  this  view  of  natural  inability  also  destroy 
all  the  elements  of  moral  agency  ?  What  are  these  elements 
without  which  there  is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  moral  agency  ? 

1st.  Ability  to  know  ourselves,  together  with  our  rela- 
tions.* 

2d.  The  actual  perception  of  these  relations. 

3d.  Ability  to  act,  or  refuse  to  act,  in  harmony  with  these 
relations. 

Now,  the  advocates  of  this  theory  concede  that  man  has  the 

ability  to  know  himself,  and  perceive  his  relations  to    God,  so 

far,  at  least,  as  to  feel  in  duty  bound  to  obey  God.     But  to  act 

in  harmony  with  this  conviction  of  duty,  he  cannot,  because  he 
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is  dead  in  sin,  and  therefore  unable  to  obey.  But  how  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  man  is  thus  unable  to  do  his  duty,  unable  to 
obey  God,  unable  to  do  anything  but  sin  ?  Well,  it  comes 
to  pass  in  this  wise, — he  lost  his  ability  in  his  federal  head, 
some  six  thousand  years  before  he  had  a  being  I  he  sinned  in 
Adam  in  some  way,  so  that  he  is  born  a  sinner,  and  all  thia 
■without  his  knowledge  or  consent  I  It  is  said  he  is  not  only 
born  a  sinner,  but  even  conceived  in  sin,  and  so  sin  is  propa- 
gated by  natural  generation,  and  what  now  ?  An  inquest  is 
held  by  a  jury  of  divines,  and  their  verdict  is,  that  he  is  moral- 
ly dead,  that  he  died  some  six  thousand  years  before  he  had  a 
being,  and  that  it  is  neither  murder,  nor  suicide,  but  a  death  by 
the  visitation  of  God  for  Adam's  disobedience,  and  that  now  he 
is  under  solemn  obligations  to  obey,  to  love  and  serve  God 
with  his  whole  heart;  but  still  is  utterly  unable  so  to  do;  and 
yet  for  not  performing  this  impossibility,  he  shall  be  visited 
with  an  overwhelming  and  eternal  weight  of  punishment. 

To  say  that  this  cold  dnd  cheerless  theory  does  violence  to 
the  first  truths  of  reason  and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  may 
appear  very  presumptuous,  but  if  our  reasoning  is  correct,  these 
conclusions  are  inevitable. 

But,  says  the  advocate  of  the  second  theory — that  of  gracious 
ability — Man  has  ability  to  obey  God,  but  this  is  gracious  abil- 
ity, for  man  is  born  a  sinner,  and  cannot  turn  to  God,  nor  do 
good  without  the  grace  of  God  assisting  him ;  and  this  grace 
is  procured  for  all,  and  extended  to  all  through  the  atonement ; 
so,  notwithstanding  all  are  sinners  by  nature,  and  unable  to  do 
good,  yet  by  grace  all  are  graciously  empowered  and  can  come 
and  be  saved. 

This  view  appears  plausible,  because  it  gives  the  sinner  a 
chance  for  life.  What  he  lost  in  the  first  Adam,  is  made  up  to 
him  in  the  second ;  there  is  more  feeling  in  this  than  in  the 
former ;  the  door  of  mercy  is  open,  and  the  sinner  is  invited 
to  come  in  and  be  saved,  and  this  invitation  is  not  made  to 
mock  him,  because  he  has  ability  to  come,  but  it  is  gracious 
ability. 

One  objection  to  this  view  is,  it  makes  the  sin  of  Adam  de- 
stroy all  free  agency.     According  to  this,  when  Adam  sinned; 
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he  became  a  necessary  agent ;  not  free,  because  he  could  not 
cease  to  sin ;  and  to  say  that  a  person  is  a  free  agent  who  has 
not  the  ability  to  choose  otherwise  than  as  he  does,  appears  ab- 
surd, because  it  destroys  the  elements  of  moral  agency ;  it 
takes  away  the  ability  to  act,  or  refuses  to  act,  in  harmony  with 
perceived  relations ;  and  when  a  moral  agent  loses  this,  his 
moral  agency  is  gone,  and  he  becomes  a  necessary  agent,  and 
can  neither  sin  nor  do  holy  acts ;  for  a  necessitated  act  can 
have  no  moral  character ;  hence,  if  Adam  lost  the  power  to 
obey  by  his  sinning,  he  lost  the  ability  to  sin ;  so  then,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  atonement,  but  one  sin  could  have  occurred  in 
the  world,  and  that  was  the  first  sin  Adam  committed  ,*  since  by 
that  sin  he  lost  his  moral  agency,  and  neither  he  nor  his  pos- 
terity could  ever  have  sinned  afterwards,  as  they  lost  their 
moral  agency  in  him  ;  but  by  means  of  this  gracious  ability  their 
agency  is  restored,  and  now  man  can  sin,  or  be  holy,  through 
the  atonement. 

But  in  view  of  such  a  conclusion,  we  say  again,  that  the  be- 
ing who  cannot  obey  moral  law,  cannot  disobey  it;  his  acts  can 
have  no  moral  character,  because  they  are  necessitated ;  hence 
we  conclude  the  doctrine  of  gracious  ability  in  this  sense  is  not 
true. 

Another  objection  to  this  doctrine  is,  there  is  no  grace  in  it 
all,  so  far  as  the  making  able  is  concerned,  for  this  is  an  act  of 
justice  and  not  of  grace.  The  sinner,  according  to  this  dogma, 
has  lost  his  ability,  not  by  his  own  act  or  conduct,  and  now  if 
God  desires  him  to  glorify  and  serve  him,  does  not  justice  de- 
mand that  he  should  first  enable  him  to  do  so  ?  Where,  then, 
is  the  grace,  or  favor,  in  the  bestowment  of  this  ability  ?  It  is 
purely  an  act  of  justice,  and  not  of  grace. 

For  God  to  exact  holiness,  when  there  is  no  ability  to  render 
it,  and  then  doom  man  to  eternal  death  for  not  doing  what 
he  is  unable  to  do,  appears  unjust ;  for  if  man  has  lost  his 
ability  in  Adam,  it  seems  evident  that  justice  now  requires 
that,  before  a  command  can  be  of  binding  force,  come  from 
what  source  it  may,  he  should  be  made  able  to  obey, — hence 
we  conclude  that  the  gracious  ability  of  this  scheme  is  a  fallacy. 
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Now,  in  conclusion  on  these  two  theories,  we  venture  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  in  relation  to  their  origin. 

1st.  It  is  believed  that  the  Bible  teaches  the  doctrine  of  in- 
herent moral  depravity.  Upon  this  assumption  is  based  the 
sinfulness  of  infants  by  the  transmission  of  Adam's  sin ;  as 
though,  if  Adam  had  stolen  a  horse,  his  posterity  are  guilty  of 
the  theft,  and  such  like  absurdities.  Surely  the  Bible  teaches 
no  such  doctrine. 

2d.  These  theories  have  their  origin  in  part  in  wrong  views 
of  moral  law,  and  consequently  of  sin  and  holiness.  The  mor- 
al law  is  regarded  as  a  rule  for  action,  but  is  high  above  the 
attainments  of  moral  subjects.  There  appears  no  point  in  the- 
ology so  little  inquired  into  as  moral  law — the  fact  that  moral 
law  can  never  exact  an  impossibility  of  its  subjects,  is  not  con- 
sidered ;  if  we  cannot  love  God,  it  appears  a  perversion  of  the 
idea  of  moral  law  to  think  we  are  bound  to  love  him.  Moral 
law  relates  to  the  will,  the  intentions,  the  purposes  of  moral 
agents  j  these,  and  these  only,  give  character  to  the  acts  of 
moral  agents,  consequently,  there  is  no  character  in  feelings  and 
desires  and  inclinations,  only  so  far  as  they  are  cherished  by 
the  will  ,*  sin,  therefore,  cannot  lay  back  of,  or  be  antecedent  to, 
an  intelligent  and  free  will ;  nothing  then  can  be  more  opposed 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  than  to  charge  infants  with  sin. 
Let  it  be  repeated,  that  it  is  always  wrong  to  predicate  moral 
character  on  the  propensities,  or  involuntary  feelings,  however 
depraved  these  may  be ;  they  may  occasion  sin,  by  influencing 
the  will,  but  in  themselves  are  neither  sin  nor  sinful.  These 
theories  have  also  in  part,  their  origin  in  a  wrong  division  of 
the  mind,  giving  character  to  involuntary  emotions. 

The  views  entertained  of  the  atonement  are  also  objectiona- 
ble ;  men  hold  not  only  to  imputation  of  sin,  but  of  righteousness. 
As  Adam's  sin  was  imputed  to  his  posterity,  so  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  imputed  to  a  part,  or  the  whole,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  that  posterity.  Here  we  have  the  doctrine  of  superer- 
ogation; as  if  Christ  had  a  surplus  of'  righteousness,  and  im- 
putes or  makes  over  part  of  it  to  those  who  believe.  But  may 
it  not  be  asked  in  view  of  this,  was  not  Christ  under  obligation 
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to  love  God  with  his  whole  heart  ?  And  if  so,  how  impute  of  his 
righteousness  ? 

But,  finally,  on  these  schemes,  it  is  evident  that  both  the 
doctrine  of  moral  inability  and  gracious  ability  have  been  and 
are  still  maintained  with  no  ordinary  skill ;  but  however  plausi- 
ble extraordinary  talents  may  make  them  appear,  the  fate  of 
the  sophist  awaits  them,  who,  if  his  premises  are  false,  finds  the 
falsity  fatal  to  his  conclusions. 

A  few  words  on-  the  last  theory  will  close  our  discussion. 
Man  came  into  being  in  the  image  of  his  Maker — having  not 
only  power  to  feel  and  think,  but  to  will  in  harmony  with  the 
right,  or  to  refuse  thus  to  will.  God  revealed  duty  to  him — 
this  he  felt  under  obligations  to  perform,  and  so  long  as  he  will- 
ed to  walk  in  harmony  with  his  intelligence,  he  was  holy ;  but, 
by  resolving  to  disobey,  he  sinned  and  fell.  And  did  he  lose 
his  moral  agency  by  sinning  ?  By  no  means.  Nor  does  the 
sinner  now.  Adam  could  repeat  the  sin,  or  refrain  from  sin- 
ning, and  so  with  the  sinner  now.  But  how  did  this  sin  afiect 
his  posterity  ?  It  subjected  it  doubtless  to  pain,  sickness,  and 
death.  Man  became  depraved  in  his  appetites,  his  inclinations 
and  desires ;  but,  as  has  been  stated,  moral  character  cannot  be 
predicated  of  these,  as  is  evident  by  the  definition  of  sin  given 
by  inspiration.  James  says,  when  lust  or  desire  conceives,  it 
brings  forth  sin ;  that  is,  when  a  depraved  desire  obtains  the 
consent  of  the  will,  sin  follows.  One  illustration  on  this  point. 
Suppose  the  inebriate  has  a  strong  desire  to  drink,  and  that 
this  is  hereditary  and  involuntary.  Is  this  desire^  proceeding 
from  a  depraved  appetite,  sin  ?  By  no  means.  We  all  say  it 
is  his  misfortune,  and  pity  him — but  now,  when  he  cherishes  this 
desire,  and  wills  to  gratify  it,  he  sins  against  God  and  his  own 
soul.  So  the  occasion  of  sin  may  be  in  the  depraved  desires 
or  propensities,  but  the  cause  of  sin  is  in  the  will.  Thus  Adam 
became  morally  depraved,  by  willing  to  disobey,  and  thus  his 
posterity  became  morally  depraved,  each  one  for  himself  by 
willing  to  disobey.  We  repeat  it  here,  moral  depravity  does 
not  and  cannot  lay  back  of  the  intelligent  will,  and  notwith- 
standing man  is  thus  morally  depraved,  yet  has  he  the  natural 
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this  power  will  be  used  to  sin.  Man  possesses  the  ability  here 
to  put  his  hands  and  feet  in  the  fire  and  burn  them  oflP,  or  cut  out 
his  tongue,  or  put  out  his  eyes ;  but  does  it  follow  that  because 
he  possesses  this  ability,  that  there  is  danger  or  liability  that 
he  will  use  it  for  this  end?  Surely  not.  If,  then,  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  violation  of  the  organic  law  in  this  case,  how  much 
less  liability  or  danger  of  a  violation  of  moral  law  by  angels 
and  redeemed  spirits, — surely,  then,  the  stability  of  heaven,  so 
far  as  its  subjects  are  concerned,  does  not  depend  on  necessity 
or  the  want  of  ability,  but  on  the  choice  of  its  subjects. 


Art.  YIII.— a  MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF 

THE  REV.  ISAAC  BACKUS.* 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  New  England  Baptists,  scarcely 
any  name  is  more  prominent  than  that  of  Rev.  Isaac  Backus. 
Though  he  had  not  a  collegiate  education,  his  good  understand- 
ing, his  efforts  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  defective  literary  cul- 
ture, and  his  faithful  use  of  the  abilities  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed, made  him  a  greater  man  and  far  more  useful,  than  many 
others  who  greatly  excelled  him  in  educational  advantages. 
He  lived  in  a  day  when  and  among  churches  in  which  great  er- 
rors were  tolerated.  Congregationalism  was  then  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  New  England,  but  some  of  its  characteristics 
were  sadly  below  the  Christian  standard  of  duty,  and  probably 
in  no  part  of  the  country  was  this  the  case  more  than  in 
Connecticut,  where  Mr.  Backus  resided.  Some  of  the  elements 
of  which  the  regular  churches  of  that  period  were  composed 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times"  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus, 
A.  M.  By  Alvah  Hovey,  D,  D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in 
Newton  Theological  Institution.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  59 
Washington  Street.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co. 
Cincinnati:  George  S.  Blanchard.     1858. 
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have  since  been  separated  from  the  body,  so  that  the  high  re- 
ligious standing  of  the  Congregationalists  of  the  present  time 
is  no  indication  of  what  was  the  state  of  the  denomination  a 
century  ago.  The  language  of  the  ^^  Cambridge  Platform"  in- 
directly claimed  that  the  civil  power  should  afford  the  churches 
of  the  standing  order  in  New  England  the  same  support  that 
is  given  to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  Popish  Governments. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  "  magistrate"_should  use  "  his  coer- 
dve  power  as  the  matter  shall  require "  in  dealing  with 
"  schismatical"  churches.  By  means  of  the  ^^  Half-way  Cov- 
enant," which  was  then  generally  approved  by  churches  of  the 
standing  order,  men  who  were  not  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  were  readily  admitted  to  the  privileges  and  ordinances  of 
the  Christian  church.  Discipline  was  likewise  sadly  neglected, 
as  it  was  a  professed  rule  with  many  ministers  not  to  deal  with 
any  church  member  for  his  offences  till  after  he  was  legally 
convicted  of  crime. 

These  practices  were  wholly  at  variance  with  Mr.  Backus' 
views  of  the  requirements  of  the  gospel.  On  account  of  this 
state  of  things,  he  did  not  join  the  church  for  some  months  af- 
ter his  conversion,  but  a  hope  of  reform  in  the  churches  and  a 
desire  to  partake  of  th^  Lord's  Supper  finally  overcame  his 
hesitancy.  As  the  causes  of  this  hesitancy  rather  increased 
than  diminished  after  he  joined  the  church,  he  and  many  other 
members  withdrew  from  it,  and  held  meetings  by  themselves. 
This  act  was  earnestly  condemned  by  the  adhering  members, 
by  whom  the  seceders  were  publicly  warned  to  renounce  what 
were  called  their  errors,  and  finally  suspended  from  the  com- 
munion, which  resulted  in  a  permanent  separation.  The  sep- 
aratists and  their  sympathizers  at  length  became  the  majority 
and  refused  to  pay  the  minister's  rates,  as  they  were  earnestly 
and  sincerely  opposed  to  the  union  of  church  and  state.  For 
refusing  to  pay  the  tax,  as  many  as  forty  men  and  women  were 
imprisoned  in  one  year.  Such  "  coercive  power,"  instead  of 
restoring  them  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  only  increased 
their  alienation,  and  probably  did  much  towards  preparing  the 
way  for  a  new  sect.  About  the  same  reasons  which  led  Mr. 
Backus   and  his   associates   to  establish  a  separate   meeting, 
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"will  cause  a  feeling  of  strong  disapprobation  of  their  conduct- 
It  should  also  excite  pity  for  their  blindness.  The  account  of 
the  success  of  Mr.  Backus  and  his  associates  in  opposing  re- 
ligious coercion,  will  afford  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of  freedom 
of  conscience  in  the  matters  of  religion. 

The  parts  of  the  book  relating  to  the  conversion  of  Mr. 
BackuS;  his  ministerial  labors,  his  becoming  a  Baptist,  &c.,  con- 
tain much  that  is  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  the  biographies  of 
great  and  good  men.  Though  it  is  a  Baptist  history  of  the 
life  of  a  Baptist  minister,  and  will  therefore  be  especially  priz- 
ed by  members  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  its  freedom  from 
offensive  sectarianism  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  written, 
will  make  it  acceptable  and  useful  to  many  other  readers. 


Art.  IX.— contemporary  LITERATURE. 


History  of  the  Reign  op  Philip  the  Second,  King  of  Spain.    By  Wm.  H.  Pres- 
cott,  &c.    Vol.  III.    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1858. 

It  is  with  both  gratitude  and  grief  that  we  welcome  this  added  volume  in 
the  noble  series  of  historical  works  which  Mr.  Prescott  has  been  so  long  en- 
gaged in  preparing.  As  a  writer  of  history,  the  verdict  of  two  hemispheres 
has  assigned  him  a  position  which  only  the  fewest  authors  have  attained. 
The  rise  and  career  of  the  Spanish  power  among  the  European  principalities 
was  a  great  and  difficult  theme,  but  it  found  a  man  worthy  of  the  undertaking. 
Each  successive  volume  has  even  more  than  met  the  high  expectations  awak- 
ened by  its  predecessors,  and  made  us  feel  vastly  richer  in  the  literary  treas- 
ure we  are  steadily  accumulating.  Under  disadvantages  so  serious  that  most 
men  wouJd  have  despaired  of  doing  anything,  Mr.  Prescott  has  reached  a 
truly  royal  eminence,  seeming  to  grow  in  modesty,  simplicity,  and  fidelity,  as 
he  gathered  up  his  power  and  made  his  reputation  more  majestic.  But  his 
work  on  earth  is  done.  His  indefatigable  researches  amid  the  twilight  that 
was  always  around  him  are  over,  and  his  painful  and  labored  writing  is  at  an 
end.  Death  came  to  him  amid  his  toil,  and  brought  him  a  release,  and  while 
we  waited  for  his  glowing  pictures  of  the  past,  the  pencil  dropped  from  his 
stiffened  fingers.  Though  filled  with  gratitude  for  his  large  gifts  to  us,  we 
cannot  wholly  avoid  the  sadness  which  comes  while  we  think  that  his  enrich- 
ing service  is  over. 
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This  volume  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  which  have  preceded  it.  The 
period  covered  by  this  part  of  his  work  is  fourteen  years,  extending  from 
1566  to  1580,  ending  with  the  death  of  Annie  of  Austria,  the  last  of  the  sev- 
eral wives  who  shared  with  Philip  the  honors  and  vicissitudes  of  Spanish 
royalty.  The  Moorish  rebellion  forms  the  subject  of  most  of  the  volume,  and 
the  story  is  told  in  the  same  impartial,  picturesque  and  genial  way,  that  has 
been  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  all  his  writings.  This  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  war  with  the  Turks,  embracing  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
naval  engagements  which  the  world  had  then  witnessed.  The  narrative  af- 
fords ample  opportunity  for  the  portraiture  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  half 
brother  of  Philip,  who  figures  conspicuously  in  the  affairs  of  his  time  ;  and  in 
treating  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  Spain  the  personal  character  and  habits  of 
the  monarch  are  brought  out  into  bold  relief.  Of  the  general  qualities  of  Mr. 
Prescott's  histories  we  have  spoken  so  freely  heretofore,  that  nothing  now 
needs  to  be  said  on  that  subject.  His  works  will  long  be  classics,  and  can 
hardly  be  superseded  or  admit  of  revision  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  two  remaining  volumes  of 
this  history  are  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness,  that  his  private  secretary, 
long  associated  in  the  author's  historical  labors,  is  expected  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete and  issue  them  without  any  serious  delay.  We  shall  wait  their  ap- 
pearance with  deep  interest. 


The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table. 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1859. 


Every  man  his  own  Boswell.    Boston : 


This  colftction  of  papers,  which  first  appeared  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly," 
from  the  pen  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  has  a  character  of  its  own.  They 
are  brilliant  in  a  high  degree,  fresh,  spontaneous,  and  apparently  written 
without  fear  of  the  critics  ;  though  the  author  has  by  no  means  shown  him- 
self insensible  to  public  praise  or  censure.  Now  and  then  a  deep  and  broad 
truth  finds  an  utterance  in  language  that  clings  long  to  the  memory.  It  is 
altogether  a  fascinating  volume,  on  its  literary  side,  and  will  add  not  a  little 
to  the  reputation  of  the  author  as  a  keen-sighted  and  genial  Uierateur,  In  the 
main,  the  moral  tone  of  the  papers  is  a  healthy  one;  the  blows  at  bigotry 
being  well-directed,  and  the  thrusts  at  cant  being  really  provoked  and  merited  ; 
but  occasionally  there  comes  out  an  enunciation  of  a  principle  of  pantheistic 
philosophy  in  lieu  of  a  word  of  faith,  and  there  is  now  and  then  a  sneer  at 
what  the  author's  conscience  and  heart  should  have  taught  him  to  treat  with 
charity  and  reverence.  Literary  brilliance  will  not  atone  for  levity  in  the 
presence  of  holy  things,  and  a  witticism  levelled  at  a  Christian  sentiment  an- 
nuls no  law  of  God.  With  these  slight  abatements,  we  give  this  unique 
book  a  cordial  welcome  to  our  table,  and  anticipate  pleasant  companionship 
with  it  during  many  a  half  hour  of  mental  relaxation. 

The  State  op  the  Impenitent  Dead.    By  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,   &c.    Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  etc.  1869. 

This  little  treatise,  by  Prof.  Hovey,  discusses,  in  a  clear,  calm,  manly  way 
the  question  respecting  the  state  of  the  impenitent  dead,  coming  out  from  a 
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thorough  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  against  both  Universalism  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  annihilationists.  It  is  both  a  timely  and  able  work,  compre- 
hensive, courteous  and  strong.  No  presentation  of  the  scriptural  argument 
on  this  subject  could  well  be  better. 

The  True  and  the  Beautiful  in  Nature,  Art,  Morals  and  Religion  ;  Select- 
ed from  the  "Works  of  John  Ruskin,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "  Modern  Painters," 
*«  Stones  of  Venice,"  "  Political  Economy  of  Art,"  &c,,  &c.  With  a  Notice  of  the 
Author  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tuthill,  Author  of  "  History  of  Architecture,"  *♦  The  Artist," 
&c.    Third  edition.    New  York  :  Wiley  &  Halstead. 

This  is  composed  of  selections  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  whom  Mr.  H.  W.  Beecher 
says,  next  to  his  mother,  he  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  enjoyment  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  True  and  Beautiful  in  their  various  provinces.  We  have 
read  the  work  with  very  great  pleasure  and  profit.  We  believe  no  Christian 
can  read  it  without  feeling  a  new  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  give 
God  thanks  for  a  mind  so  truly  devout  in  a  development  so  often  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  like  undevout  astronomers  seem  to  be  the  more  hardened  the 
more  they  see  and  know  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  This,  too,  while 
the  author  is  to  be  excelled  by  no  other  in  his  own  field.  He  thus  opens  his 
chapter  on  Morals  and  Religion  : 

*'  The  Bible  is  specifically  different  from  all  other  early  literature,  by  its  de- 
light in  natural  imagery  ;  and  the  dealinp^s  of  God  with  his  people  are  calculated 
peculiarly  to  awaken  this  sensibility  within  them ;  out  of  the  monotonous  val- 
ley of  Egypt  they  are  instantly  taken  into  the  midst  of  ihe  mightiest  moun- 
tain scenery  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  ;  and  that  scenery  is  associated  in 
their  minds  with  the  immediate  manifestation  and  presence  of  theiPivine  Pow- 
er ;  so  that  the  mountains  forever  afterwards  become  invested  with  peculiar 
sacredness  in  their  minds  ;  while  their  descendants  being  placed  in  what  was 
then  one  of  the  loveliest  districts  upon  the  earth,  full  of  glorious  vegetation, 
bounded  on  6ne  side  by  the  sea,  on  the  north  by  '  that  goodly  mountain,'  Leb- 
anon, on  the  south  and  east  by  deserts,  whose  barrenness  enhanced  by  their 
contrast  the  sense  of  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  their  own  land,  they  became 
by  these  means,  and  by  the  touch  of  God's  own  hand  upon  their  hearts,  sen- 
sible to  the  appeal  of  natural  scenery  in  a  way  in  which  no  other  people  were 
at  the  time  ;  and  their  literature  is  full  of  expressions,  not  only  testifying  a 
vivid  sense  of  the  power  of  nature  over  man,  but  showing  that  sympathy  with 
natural  things  themselves,  as  if  they  had  human  souls,  which  is  the  especial 
characteristic  of  true  love  of  the  works  of  God." 

History  or  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  Author  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Apostolic  Church.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1869. 

The'present  volume  traces  the  history  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  reign 
of  Constantino,  to  the  year  311.  Though  the  author,  like  Neander,  had  de- 
voted a  volume  to  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church,  in  this  he  goes  over  the 
same  ground  in  a  more  comprehensive  way  than  did  the  preceding  volume,  by 
way  of  beginning  at  the  beginning  of  his  subject. 

We  have  been  able  to  compare  a  few  points  of  this  new  volume  wiih  Nean- 
der and  Mosheim  (with  which  we  are  somewhat  familiar)  and  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge  from  such  an  examination,  this  work  takes  the  ground,  as  it 
were,  between  these.    While  the  author  pursues,  for  the  most  part,  the  plan 
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of  Neander,  he  is  more  concise,  keeps  more  strictly  to  history,  and  that  what 
he  does  in  biography  is  governed  more  strictly  by  the  demands  of  his  leading 
aim  than  in  the  case  of  Neander. 

We  have  turned  to  a  few  points  in  controversy,  as  baptism,  and  judge  the 
author  quite  candid  and  liberal  to  those  who  differ  from  him  in  practice.  At 
the  heads  of  chapters  is  given  a  very  full  list  of  the  authors  who  treat  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  including  English  and  American  authors.  This  is 
an  excellent  feature  of  the  work,  rendering  it  of  great  service  to  those  who 
engage  in  elaborate  efforts  on  any  given  point,  while  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  good  manual  to  the  general  reader. 

We  have  observed  some  complaints  against  the  author  for  conceding  too 
much  to  the  Baptists.  But  how  could  he,  as  a  historian,  do  less,  and  what 
more  could  he  as  an  honest  partisan  do  to  destroy  the  force  of  his  own  testi- 
mony as  a  historian  1 


Rural  Hand-Books, — No.  2.  The  Farm:  A  pocket  Manual  of  Practical  Agricul- 
ture ;  or,  How  to  Cultivate  all  the  Field  Crops.  Embracing  a  thorough  Exposition 
of  the  Nature  and  Actions  of  Soils  and  Manures  ;  the  Principle  of  Rotation  in  Crop- 
ping ;  Directions  for  Irrigating,  Draining,  Subsoiling,  Fencing,  and  Planting 
Hedges  ;  Descriptions  of  Agricultural  Implements  ;  Instructions  in  the  Cultivation 
of  the  various  Field  Crops,  Orchards,  etc.,  etc.  With  a  most  valuable  Essay  on 
Farm  Management,  by  the  Author  of  **  How  to  do  Business,"  *'  How  to  Behave," 
etc.  To  render  Agriculture  more  Productive  and  Beneficial  to  all,  it  is  necessary 
that  its  Principles  should  be  better  understood,  and  that  we  should  profit  more  from 
the  experience  of  each  other.  Judge  Bule.  New  York  :  Fowler  &  Wells,  Publish- 
ers, No.  308  Broadway.  1858. 

This  work,  together  with  two  others  of  the  same  series,  **  The  Garden," 
and  "  Fruit  culture"  we  handed  to  a  practical  man  engaged  in  soil-culture  for 
his  opinion  of  the  books.  He  expresses  himself  very  favorable  to  the  books. 
He  says  they  contain  many  valuable  hints  within  a  brief  compass  and  in 
language  readily  understood. 

The  opinion  above  expressed,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  is  one  given  by  a 
candid  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  subjects  treated.  We  have  not 
any  class  of  works  to  notice  in  which  we  feel  a  deeper  interest  than  those 
which  propose  to  give  skill  to  the  hand  of  industry. 

The  Citizen's  Manual  op  Government  and  Law  :  Comprising  the  elementary 
principles  of  civil  government  ;  a  practical  view  of  the  state  government,  and  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  ;  a  digest  of  common  and  statutory  law,  and  of 
the  law  of  nations  ;  and  a  summary  of  parliamentary  rules  for  the  practice  of  delib- 
erative assemblies.  By  Andrew  W.  Young,  author  of  *'  Science  of  Government," 
'•First  Lessons  in  Civil  Government,"  •'  American  Statesman,"  etc.  New  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.    New  York  :  H.  Dayton,  publisher,  107  Nassau  St.  1858. 

This  is  a  useful  book  in  a  department  of  knowledge,  very  greatly  neglected 
by  our  countrymen.  It  is  painful  to  think  how  much  more  time  and  labor 
is  expended  in  the  schools,  in  studying  the  government  and  laws  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  than  upon  those  of  our  own.  To  no  higher  earthly  object  can  one 
well  consecrate  himself,  than  to  impart  information  to  his  fellow  citizens,  as  to 
their  rights  and  privileges,  obligations  and  duties  as  citizens  of  this  free  gov- 
ernment.   Nothing  tends  more  directly  to  stay  the  tide  of  oppression  now 
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setting  in  upon  us  and  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  our  present 
civilization. 

All  we  have  space  to  say  of  this  book,  and  that  is  enough,  is,  that  it  does 
admirably  what  it  undertakes  as  proposed  on  its  title  page  as  above  given. 

Salvation  bt  Christ  ;    A  Series  of  Discourses  on  some  of  the  most  important   doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.     By  Francis  Wayland.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.   1859. 

Not  a  few  of  our  readers  have  seen  a  volunne  from  Dr.  Wayland's  pen,  is- 
sued some  years  since,  under  the  title  of"  University  Sermons."  In  issuing 
a  new  edition,  the  name  was  changed,  two  discourses  on  the  Revolutions  in 
Europe  were  omitted,  and  six  others  were  inserted, — the  result  is  the  volume 
before  us.  No  commendation  of  ours  can  hardly  be  needed  over  such  a  work 
from  such  a  source.  In  his  usual  calm,  strong,  lucid,  simple  way,  so  putting 
forth  his  thoughts  that  half  his  statements  are  proofs,  and  many  of  his  ob- 
jections are  little  less  than  replies,  he  discourses  on  some  of  the  highest  and 
deepest  themes  that  ever  engage  human  thought.  The  changes  referred  to 
above  will  doubtless  increase  the  circulation  and  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
volume. 

The  Evening  of  Life  ;  or  Light  and  Comfort  amidst  the  Shadows  of  declining  years. 
By  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.  D.  A  new  edition  revised  and  enlarged.  Boston  : 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  1859.     12rao.  pp.  281. 

A  collection  of  admirable  thoughts  and  sayings  and  counsels,  from  a  great 
diversity  of  authors,  in  poetry  and  prose,  among  which  the  author  intersperses 
his  own  suggestions  and  reflections,  calculated  to  lighten  the  burdens,  soothe 
the  spirit,  strengthen  the  faith,  and  direct  the  steps  of  those  who  are  walking 
amid  the  shadows  of  age,  and  are  approaching  the  end  of  the  earthly  journey. 
It  is  a  labor  of  gratitude  and  love  which  the  author  has  performed,  and  it 
seems  to  us  happily  and  wisely  done. 

The  Great  Day  of  Atonement  ;  or  Meditations  and  Prayers  on  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Nebelin.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Calin  Mackenzie, 
etc.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1859. 

This  little  volume,  whose  aim  is  purely  devotional,  and  whose  spirit  is 
redolent  of  the  cross,  and  expressive  and  promotive  of  the  Thomas- A'Kempis 
style  of  piety,  may  do  much  to  assist  the  heart  in  nurturing  the  fervor  of  faith, 
which  in  this  practical  age  is  hardly  in  danger  of  becoming  excessive. 

The  Extent  of  the  Atonement,  in  its  relation  to  God  and  the  Universe. — 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Jenkyn,  D.  D.,  etc.  Third  edition,  carefully  revised  by 
the  author  for  the  American  edition.   Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  etc.  1859. 

We  welcome  heartily  this  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  which  we 
wonder  should  ever  have  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  print  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  masterly  treatise,  settling  the  question  in  favor  of  a  general  against  a 
limited  atonement.  The  grasp  of  its  thought  is  wonderfully  strong,  its  rea- 
soning drives  on  always  directly  and  powerfully  to  its  conclusion,  and  its 
style  often  rises  to  the  majesty  of  real  eloquence.  It  is  a  religious  classic, 
and  deserves  to  hold  that  preeminence. 
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The  whole  Works  of  Robert  Leihton,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  author,  by  John  Norman  Pearson,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  With  a  table  of  the  texts  of  scripture,  and  an  index  of  the  subjects,  com- 
piled expressly  for  this  edition.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1859. 

On  comparing  the  London  and  Edinburg^h  editions  of  Leighton's  work,  it 
was  unexpectedly  found  that  each  contained  some  portion  omitted  in  the  other. 
"  That  the  American  reprint,  therefore  might  not  be  defectire,  it  was  resolved 
to  combine  the  whole  which  was  found  in  both  series."  This  reprint  is  said, 
therefore,  to  be  the  only  complete  works  of  the  renowned  author. 

The  writings  of  Archbishop  Leighton  are  so  well  known  as  to  require  but 
little  notice.  Still  it  may  serve  some  to  say  that  after  the  full  biography  some 
three  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  the  author's  commentary  on  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter,  a  commentary  not  easily  excelled.  Then  come  about  fifty  pages  of 
**  Meditations  on  the  fourth,  thirty-second,  and  one  hundred  and  thirtieth 
Psalms  ;"  then  after  an  exposition  of  the  sixth  of  Isaiah  and  the  twelfth  of 
Romans,  "  Lectures  on  the  first  nine  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel"  and 
sermons  make  up  the  chief  portion  of  the  rest  of  a  very  large  volume,  near- 
ly eight  hundred  pages.  The  paper  and  print  are  in  the  usual  excellent 
way  of  this  enterprising  house. 

The  Sheeppold  and  the  Common  ;  or,  the  Evangelical  Rambler.  New  York  : 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    1859. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  the  substance  of  this  volume  was  published,  and 
entitled  simply  •'  the  Evangelical  Rambler."  It  has  long  been  out  of  print, 
though  some  sixty  or  a  hundred  thousand  volumes  in  the  original  form  circu- 
lated in  England  and  a  still  larger  number  in  this  country.  The  author  has 
now  thoroughly  revised  his  work  and  given  it  as  its  first  title,  "  the  Sheep- 
fold  and  the  Common."  It  is  a  book  that  gives  peculiar  pleasure  by  its  chaste 
and  simple  style  and  its  description  of  domestic  life  in  England.  The  author 
is  a  lover  of  nature  and  without  the  least  pretense  of  fine  writing  presents  in 
word  picture  after  picture  which  are  easily  transferred  to  canvas. 

Better  than  all  is  the  genuine  spiiit  of  intelligent  piety  that  pervades  every 
page,  and  yet  it  is  not  piety  presented  in  an  obtrusive  way.  It  is  so  like  apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,  that  even  the  impenitent  mind  will  be  interested 
in  the  settings  of  the  narratives,  and  it  is  a  wonder  if  an  undescribable  im- 
pression be  not  made  upon  the  heart  of  the  reader  by  an  unseen  power.  At 
least,  it  seems  to  us  the  skeptic  must  admit,  if  religion  is  a  deception,  it  is 
more  blissful  to  be  deceived  than  to  have  no  trust  in  Divine  things. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Delivered  under 
the  similitude  of  a  dream.  By  John  Bunyan.  With  twenty  illustrations,  drawn  by 
George  Thomas,  and  engraved  by  W.  L.  Thomas.  New  York  :  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers.    1859. 

An  old  book  in  a  charmingly  new  dress  for  children,  with  illustrations  that 
will  greatly  help  them  to  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  the  author.  The  print 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  large  Bibles,  the  paper  of  the  best  quality, 
and  the  binding  in  the  most  attractive  style.     Bunyan,  like   the    Bible,   does 
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good  in  every  form.  Every  new  form  meets  the  taste  of  some  purchaser  and 
whoever  reads  it,  from  whatever  motive,  may  be  benefited.  There  is  no 
finer  present  than  this  edition  for  the  young. 

The  Hand-Book  of  Standard,  or  American  Phonography.  In  five  parts.  By 
Andrew  J.  Graham,  conductor  of  the  Phonetic  Academy,  New  York  ;  and  author 
of  **  Brief- Longhand,"  "  A  System  for  the  rapid  expression  of  numbers,"  &c.  New 
York.    Andrew  J.  Graham.  1859. 

The  difficulty  in  our  present  mode  of  representing  the  sounds  of  our  lan- 
guage has  led  many  to  hope  that  at  length  those  who  speak,  read  and  write 
it,  will  accept  the  amelioration  which  a  phonetic  alphabet  would  bring.  The 
first  part  of  this  work  is  an  able  treatise  on  this  subject,  and  furnishes  an  alpha- 
bet by  which  to  represent  phonetically,  all  the  sounds  of  our  own  language, 
as  well  as  of  several  others.  This  alphabet  may  be  of  very  great  service  to 
missionaries  in  reducing  to  a  written  language,  the  tongues  of  the  various 
tribes  among  whom  they  labor.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  missionaries 
at  the  Mendi  Mission  in  Africa,  are  employing  it  with  success. 

This  system  furnishes,  to  both  children  and  foreigners,  the  most  rapid  and 
easy  way  to  learn  to  read  and  spell  our  language  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  rep- 
resentation. 

This  volume  also  furnishes  the  most  complete  Treatise  on  Phonography, 
that  has  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Pitman's  system  is  here  thoroughly  systema- 
tized, from  its  elements  to  the  most  abbreviated  form  of  the  reporting  style. 
The  author's  long  experience  as  a  reporter,  his  patient  study  and  his  scien- 
tific taste  and  acquirements,  have  given  him  peculiar  qualifications  in  this  de- 
partment of  labor.  His  system,  as  here  exhibited  in  the  most  minute  details, 
gives  a  speed  over  that  of  the  ordinary  reporting  style  of  from  thirty  to  fifty 
words  a  minute. 

It  has  another  important  advantage  over  other  Phonetic  and  Phonographic 
works.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  work  on  these  subjects,  while  it  is  the  best 
in  its  mechanical  execution.  Besides  it  is  here  presented  in  one  complete 
system  in  a  well-bound  volume  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  pages. 
8vo. 


The  Juvenile  Speller,  or  Speller's  New  Manual  :  containing  Rules  for  spelling, 
with  numerous  examples  to  illustrate  the  application  of  each  Rule  ;  together  with 
a  large  collection  of  the  most  difficult  words  in  the  English  language,  correctly 
spelled,  pronounced,  and  defined.  Arranged  in  easy  lessons  for  Intermediate 
classes.  By  W.  W.  Smith,  principal  of  Grammar  school  No.  1,  New  York  ; 
Author  of  *'  Juvenile  Definer,  and  Definer's  Manual."  New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  <& 
Co.  1858. 

If  one  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  should  have  his  sentence  commuted  into 
that  of  learning  to  spell  in  English,  he  would  feel  that  his  case  was  growing 
worse  instead  of  better.  There  is  just  one  way  to  learn  the  English  language, 
as  to  its  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and  that  the  most  difficult  way  possible, 
viz  :  to  learn  one  word  at  a  time.  Any  rule  for  learning  to  spell  has  so 
many  exceptions  that  the  work  is  about  the  same  as  learning  word  by  word 
in  most  cases. 
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Such  is  the  general  conviction.  Yet  we  think  a  little  attention  to  this  book 
will  convince  all  that  the  case  is  not  quite  so  hopeless.  He  may  even  have  a  ray 
of  hope  that  the  drudgery  of  coming  generations  in  this  department  will  be 
somewhat  diminished,  and  in  this  department  every  man  of  sense  is  thankful 
for  "  small  favors." 

The  author  gives  some  twenty-five  rules  that  will  assist  the  young  learner, 
whether  they  be  made  of  service  to  others  or  not.  But  there  are  two  valuable 
features  of  this  work  yet  to  notice.  The  pronunciation  of  the  words  is  typo- 
graphically represented  and  the  part  of  speech  indicated.  Thus,  •'  compromise 
(kom-pro-mize)  n."  Each  word  is  also  briefly  defined.  The  other  is  "  the 
false  orthography."  Thus,  "  malis,  krisis,  promis,  letis,  tortis,  biznes, 
ekwete,  relashun,*'  &c. 

The  Word  and  Works  of  God,   by  John  Gill,  D.  D.    New  York :    H.  Dayton. 

1858. 

This  seems  to  be  a  well-condensed  and  cheap  volume  of  a  part  of  the  emi- 
nent author's  works.  *' Could  Dr.  Gill,"  says  the  advertisement,  ''revisit 
our  earth  and  take  up  a  copy  of  this  book,  he  would  probably  wonder  that  his 
body  of  Divinity  has  shrunk  so  much  that  a  third-part  of  that  work  can 
be  compressed  into  the  compass  of  the  present  volume.  He  would  miss  some 
words  and  phrases  that  were  of  unquestioned  currency  in  his  day,  such  as 
'  dipliciency,' '  rightest,'  'make  mention,  &c.'  But  the  language  generally, 
with  every  sentiment,  he  would  recognize  as  his  own." 

The  National  Reader  ;  Containing  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  ;  Exercises  in  Read- 
ing and  Declamation ;  With  Biographical  Sketches,  and  copious  Notes.  Adapted  to 
the  use  of  Students  in  English  and  American  Literature.  By  Richard  G.  Parker, 
A.  M.,  and  J.  Madison  Watson.    New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     1858. 

There  is  no  more  important  branch  of  education  than  reading  and  speak- 
ing, and  yet  there  is  no  branch  of  education  so  generally  neglected.  This 
work  is  well  designed  to  meet  a  great  want  on  the  subject.  It  begins  at  the 
right  place,  with  the  elements.  Not  only  are  the  right  utterances  illustrated, 
but  the  general  errors  are  presented  in  contrast.  The  print  and  whole  me- 
chanical part  are  attractive  ;  the  selections  are  copious.  Most  heartily  we 
can  commend  this  work  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  educating  others  or  wish 
the  improvement  of  themselves  in  this  department  in  private  discipline. 

The  marginal  notes  give  a  brief  biographical  notice  of  every  author  of  the 
selections,  all  the  classic  allusions  are  explained,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
the  more  difficult  words  are  typographically  illustrated.  These  notes  are  an 
important  and  useful  department  of  the  book. 


The  Life  of  John  Milton  ;  narrated  in  connection  with  the  political,  ecclesiastical 
and  literary  history  of  his  time.  By  David  Masson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  University  College,  London.  With  portraits  and  specimens  of  his 
handwriting.  Vol.1.  1608-1639.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln,  &c.  1859.  8vo. 
pp.  658. 

Biography  has  recently  reached  a  new  era.  Lives  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  mere  isolated  and  independent  phenomena,  but  as  symbols  and  expositions 
of  general  history  ;  as  the  reciprocal  play  of  great  moulding  forces  where  the 
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individual  and  society  are  both  the  fountain  and  the  reservoir,  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil.  No  man  is  known  till  his  sphere  is  seen  and  understood,  nor  can 
the  real  lesson  of  a  life  be  learned  till  we  apprehend  the  schooling  which 
fashioned  its  features,  and  hear  the  voices  to  whose  tones  it  sent  back  an  an- 
swer. And  hence  no  important  and  widely  related  life  can  be  fully  and  fairly 
set  forth  by  a  contemporaneous  historian.  The  prejudice  or  the  partiality  of 
a  near  observer  may  render  his  view  untrustworthy,  and  the  real  significance 
of  a  life  can  only  be  told  when  we  know,  not  only  how  much  seed  was  scat- 
tered, but  how  much  of  it  sprang  up,  and  what  sort  of  results  are  reaped  in 
the  light  of  the  harvest  moon. 

Milton's  life  illustrates  this  view.  Few  knew  him  while  he  lived,  while  a 
remote  generation  hold  loving  and  grateful  fellowship  with  the  great  bard  and 
statesman.  His  publisher  gave  five  pounds  for  the  poem  whose  value  nobody 
now  seeks  to  estimate  ;  and  he  was  persecuted  and  sneered  at  for  the  political 
philosophy  which  is  now  a  mine  at  which  cabinets  work  and  grow  wealthy. 

Mr.  Masson  has  undertaken  here  no  needless  service  ;  and  he  has  entered 
upon  it  in  a  noble  spirit,  and  with  large  promise.  What  is  proposed  on  the 
title  page,  judging  from  the  volume  before  us,  is  to  be  well  and  thoroughly 
done.  With  the  very  amplest  materials  at  command,  a  patient,  persevering 
spirit  of  research,  an  impartial  spirit,  with  a  loyal  fidelity  to  the  truth,  and  a 
sympathy  with  the  great  bard,  made  up  largely  of  aflfection  and  reverence,  he 
is  bent  on  telling  us  of  him  whom  he  thoroughly  appreciates,  and  of  his 
TIMES  which  he  thoroughly  understands.  Two  other  volumes  are  to  follow 
this  partial  reprint  of  the  London  edition,  and  when  the  three  bulky  octavos 
are  completed,  we  shall  evidently  have  a  life  of  Milton  which  will  be  a  noble 
monument,  and  a  grateful  study.  Covering,  as  the  period  does,  one  of  the  most 
strange  and  thrilling  sections  of  English  history,  it  has  more  than  the  interest 
of  a  romance.  The  closing  portion  of  the  reign  of  James  L,  the  whole  of  the 
misgovernment  of  Charles  L,  till  he  paid  tiie  penalty  with  his  head,  the  entire 
protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  fourteen  years  of  the  profligate  regime  of 
Charles  IL, — all  these  variable  phases  of  lite  in  the  realm  will  pass  under 
<3areful  review. 

We  need  say  little  in  commendation  of  such  a  work  as  this.  It  is  a  rare 
undertaking,  and  promises  to  be  as  admirable  in  the  execution  as  it  is  noble  in 
the  design.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  greet  the  remaining  volumes,  and 
.find  the  high  expectations  already  awakened  gratefully  fulfilled. 


■\ 


The  Land  and  the  Book  ;  or  Biblical  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, the  scenes  and  scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  "W.  M.  Thompson,  D.  D., 
twenty-five  years  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Maps, 
engravings,  &c.  In  two  volumes,  12mo.  pp.  560,  614.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.     1859. 

Our  literature  descriptive  of  life  in  the  "  Holy  Land,"  and  intended  to  be 
illustrative  of  the  Sacred  Record,  is  becoming  abundant  and  valuable.  If  now 
and  then  a  hasty  and  superficial  tourist  tries  our  patience  by  the  ignorance  and 
dogmatism  displayed  in  his  ambitious  sketchings,  we  find  a  grateful  relief  in 
turning  to  the  reverent  and  solid  discoursing  of  the  eminent  scholars,  who 
'have  been  as  docile  pupils  as  they  are  honored  teachers,     Robinson,  Kitto, 
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Hackett,  Stanly,  Coleman,  Barclay,  and  others,  have  spared  neither  time, 
toil  nor  expense  to  possess  themselves  of  every  item  of  information  which 
can  add  to  our  real  knowledge  of  the  land  and  the  life  whose  associations 
will  render  them  forever  interesting,  and  to  be  familiar  with  which  is  to  pos- 
sess a  key  to  the  deepest  meaning  of  not  a  few  of  the  most  significant  senten- 
ces of  apostles  and  prophets,  of  the  Psalmist  and  the  Messiah.  Research  can 
have  no  nobler  field  than  this,  and  the  motives  to  fidelity  are  among  the  high- 
est and  purest  that  can  act  on  the  heart. 

Dr.  Thomson  has  undertaken  no  needless  or  presumptuous  service  in  the 
work  before  us,  and  he  has  executed  it  in  a  manner  as  admirable  as  it  is  pe- 
culiar. His  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  his  relations  to  the  people 
there,  afforded  him  the  amplest  and  the  rarest  opportunities  for  extended  and 
critical  observation  ;  his  careful  study  of  all  previous  authors  rendered  his  own 
survey  careful  and  specific  ;  his  reverence  for  the  Bible  is  most  sincere  and 
profound,  and  his  study  of  it  thoroughly  earnest ;  while  his  enthusiasm  as  an 
explorer  of  "the  land,"  in  order  to  elucidate  the  teachings  of  "  the  book," 
seems  to  grow  deeper  every  year  of  his  life.  His  style  is  at  once  exact  and 
yet  animated,  being  largely  and  designedly  colloquial,  making  the  reader  feel 
that  the  author  has  taken  him  into  confidence,  and  is  giving  him  instructive 
companionship.  Scarcely  one  object  of  real  interest  in  the  whole  land  is 
overlooked  ;  scarcely  one  passage  of  Scripture,  whose  elucidation  can  be  ren- 
dered more  thorough  by  oriental  scenery  or  life,  but  secures  attention  ;  scarce- 
ly one  vexed  question  in  exegesis,  capable  of  being  illuminated  in  such  a  way, 
but  is  more  easily  disposed  of  after  he  has  finished  his  discoursing.  As  a 
work  for  the  general  reader,  we  know  nothing  on  the  same  subject  that  is  near- 
ly equal  to  it, — in  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  its  information,  in  the  viv- 
idness of  its  portraitures,  or  in  the  healthy  stimulus  it  afl^ords  both  to  mind 
and  heart.  The  maps  and  engravings  add  greatly  to  its  value,  and  the  whole 
mechanical  features  are  in  keeping  with  the  contents  of  the  volumes.  We 
wish  a  copy  might  be  frequently  in  the  hands  of  every  pastor  and  Sabbath 
school  teacher  in  the  land  ;  and  we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  it  does  not 
bring  a  large  patronage  to  the  enterprising  publishers,  and  a  large  gratitude  to 
the  instructive  and  genial  author. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Backus,  A.  M.  By  Alvah 
Hovey,  D.  D.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1859.     12mo.  pp.  369. 

Tub  New  England  Theocracy.  A  History  of  the  Congregationalists  of  New  Eng- 
land to  the  Revivals  of  1740.  By  H.  F.  Uhden.  With  a  Preface  by  the  late  Dr. 
Neander.  Translated  from  the  second  German  edition  by  H.  C.  Conant,  etc.  Bos- 
ton :  Gould  &  Lincoln.    1858.     12mo.  pp.  303. 

The  relation  of  these  two  volumes  to  each  other  is  very  intimate,  and 
their  relations  to  the  earlier  ecclesiasticism  of  New  England  are  very  sim- 
ilar. Mr.  Backus  was  a  prominent  clergyman  among  the  distinguished  men 
of  New  England  during  the  last  half  of  the  last  century,  devoting  his  en- 
ergies to  ministerial  labor  at  first  among  the  Congregationalists,  and  after- 
ward coming  out,  by  successive  steps,  into  sympathy  with  the  Baptist  the- 
ology and  church  polity,  in  behalf  of  whose  interests  he  labored  with  rare 
fidelity  and  success.     He  earned  a  high  reputation  for  ability  and  worth  even 
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while  he  lived,  and  has  long  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  Baptists.  His 
life  teaches  an  instructive  lesson,  considered  merely  as  a  piece  of  biography  ; 
but  the  chief  charm  and  value  of  this  volume  spring  from  the  fact  that  it 
portrays  in  so  clear  a  way  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  and  forms  and  struggles  of 
the  formative  period  of  our  religious  life.  Prof.  Hovey  shows  himself  mas- 
ter of  his  subject;  and  does  justice  both  to  those  with  whom  he  sympathizes 
and  to  those  from  whom  he  differs,  while  portraying  both  the  faults  and  the 
virtues  of  the  age  which  he  is  reproducing. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Uhden  is  from  the  pen  of  a  German,  who  undertook  the 
task  of  preparing  it  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Neander,  who  commends  it  to 
the  public  attention  and  confidence  in  a  brief  and  characteristic  preface.  The 
production  is  an  admirable  example  of  patient  research,  philosophic  thought, 
and  historic  charity  and  fidelity.  We  doubt  whether  the  representative  of  any 
American  ecclesiastical  party  could  have  produced  so  admirable  and  impar- 
tial a  treatise  on  this  subject ;  much  less  could  he  have  commanded  the  con- 
fidence of  all  classes  of  readers.  The  struggle  is  too  recent,  and  the  feeling 
engendered  by  it  has  been  too  largely  transmitted  to  our  time,  to  render  it 
probable  that  American  authorship  is  equal  to  such  an  achievement.  The 
information  of  Mr.  Uhden  is  full  and  accurate  ;  and  his  appreciation  of  our 
earlier  ecclesiastico-civil  life  intelligent  and  hearty  in  a  high  degree.  He  feels 
that  there  is  a  deep  meaning  underlying  all  the  struggles  and  changes  which 
our  Theocracy  revealed  ;  and  in  a  spirit  at  once  docile,  charitable  and  phil- 
osophic, he  has  here  given  us  the  results  of  his  labor.  It  is  a  book  lo  be 
commended  with  confidence,  and  studied  with  care. 

The  History  of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
CALLED  Methodism  :  Considered  in  its  different  denominational  forms,  and  its  re- 
lations to  British  and  American  Protestantism.  By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D.  Vol,  I. 
From  the  origin  of  Methodism  to  the  death  of  Whitefield.  New  York  :  Carlton  & 
Porter,  etc.     12mo.  pp.  480. 

No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  a  deep  significance  in  the  origin  and  progress 
of  Methodism  who  observes  it  even  in  its  most  outward  and  obvious  aspects. 
There  must  be  something  in  it  answering  to  great  and  deep  wants  in  the 
individual  and  public  mind  and  heart,  which  goes  far  to  explain  its  rise  and 
spread  and  power  and  influence.  Its  ministers  are  found  almost  every 
where,  and  its  monuments  and  fruits  forever  spring  up  along  its  track,  ar- 
resting attention  and  often  exciting  wonder.  What  is  the  chief  peculiarity 
of  this  religious  movement  ?  What  circumstances  called  for  it,  sustained  it, 
invigorated  it,  and  helped  it  on  to  success?  What  is  the  nature  and  what 
the  value  of  the  work  it  accomplishes?  How  does  it  stand  related  to  the 
highest  spiritual  culture  of  man,  and  to  other  forms  of  our  religious  life? 
Is  its  mission  a  permanent  one,  and  is  it  unchanging  or  variable?  What 
permanent  results  has  it  reaped,  and  what  achievements  await  it  in  the  fu- 
ture ? 

These  are  questions  it  is  natural  to  ask,  and  desirable  to  have  answered. 
Only  a  profoundly  religious  man,  who  unites  keen  observation  with  breadth  of 
view,  and  combines  a  heroic  piety  with  great  catholicity  of  spirit,  is  fitted  to 
unfold  the  philosophy  and  write  the   real  history   of  Methodism.      Only  he 
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who  has  lived  in  and  felt  the  warmth  of  its  interior  life,  and  yet  who  has  nev- 
er been  stripped  of  his  individuality  by  its  organic  magnetism,  nor  dazzled  in- 
to partial  blindness  by  its  startling  and  rapid  successes, — only  such  an  one  can 
give  us  a  true  and  full  representation  of  this  Religious  Movement  in  history. 
It  is  therefore  no  small  praise  which  we  award  Dr.  Stevens  when  we  say 
that  this  first  volume  of  his  history  is  an  admirable  beginning  of  what  prom- 
ises to  be  a  really  successful  work.  He  has  givepn  many  proofs  of  large 
and  varied  ability  before  now,  and  his  position,  both  past  and  present,  has 
afforded  him  rare  advantages  for  prosecuting  such  a  design  as  he  is  here  un- 
folding. His  strong  sympathy  with  Methodism  comes  out,  even  uncon- 
sciously, on  almost  every  page  ;  but  his  catholicity  of  spirit  abides  with 
him  always,  tempering  his  own  enthusiasm  and  taking  captive  his  reader's 
heart.  The  style  is  unambitious  and  yet  always  glowing  ;  he  has  a  happy 
faculty  in  bringing  out  the  salient  points  in  a  narrative,  or  the  leading  traits 
in  a  character  by  a  few  luminous  sentences,  and  he  makes  the  scenes  of 
another  century  wear  a  living  freshness  to  the  inind's  eye,  through  his 
vivid  portraitures.  The  narrative  has  a  constant  charm  in  it,  and  the  reader's 
interest  is  almost  sure  to  deepen  as  he  walks  on  in  the  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive companionship  of  the  historian.  Tt  is  not  merely  a  book  for  Methodist 
readers,  written  to  glorify  their  ecclesiastical  system  and  canonize  their  great 
men  ;  it  is  a  most  instructive  piece  of  religious  history,  richly  deserving  to 
find  ajvide  circulation  and  an  attentive  study  among  every  body  of  Chris- 
tians. We  wait  with  not  a  little  interest  the  appearance  of  the  remaining 
volumes  from  the  author's  busy  but  efi^cient  hands. 


Hymns  of  the  Ages.  Being  Selections  from  Lyra  Catholica,  Germanica  Apos- 
tolica,  and  other  sources.  With  an  introduction  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D. 
Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  1859.  1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  301. 

The  taste  for  sacred  poetry  is  one  that  cannot  very  well  die  out.  While 
there  are  Christian  hearts,  there  must  be  love  for  Christian  sentiment  and  lit- 
erature ;  and  certain  phases  of  Christian  sentiment  find  no  other  utterance 
so  ample  and  so  impressive  as  versification  aflfords.  The  multiplication  of 
Hymn  Books  within  the  few  past  years,  shows  a  strong  disposition  to  rectify 
what  is  deemed  wTong  in  our  sacred  poetry,  and  to  improve  what  is  recogniz- 
ed as  imperfect.  There  is  evidently  an  increasing  catholicity  of  spirit  among 
compilers  ;  for  almost  every  modern  hymn  Book  contains  matter  selected  from 
the  writers  of  almost  every  creed,  and  writers  indeed,  of  whom  we  may  say,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  really  have  any  creed  at  all.  When  true  religious 
sentiment  has  found  a  really  lyrical  utterance,  compilers  are  more  and  more 
disposed  to  take  up  the  strain  and  repeat  it,  without  stopping  to  ask  whether 
the  original  singer  held  precisely  to  the  Confession. 

We  do  not  see  how  this  policy  is  to  be  harmful.  If  a  thief  were  heard  re- 
citing the  Ten  Commandments,  we  should  not  think  it  a  suflicient  reason  for 
tearing  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus  out  of  the  Bible ;  and  we  should  not 
prize  the  Lord's  Prayer  less  because  an  actor  on  the  stage  had  quoted  it  to 
show  the  power  of  skilful  elocution.     A  high  thought  is  not  soiled  in  being 
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uttered  by  unsanctified  lips,  and  a  word  loses  none  of  its  force  because  some- 
body has  dared  to  speak  it  insincerely. 

Not  a  small  part  of  these  poetical  pieces  before  us  are  taken  from  the 
Catholic  Breviary  ;  others  are  the  fruit  of  the  German  mind,  not  wholly  cured 
of  its  mystical  and  transcendental  tendencies;  while  others  still  are  picked  up 
here  and  there  where  they  have  crystalized  on  the  field  of  religious  conflict  or 
in  the  cloister  of  solitary  meditaiion.  Justifying  the  title,  they  are  really 
"Hymns  of  the  Ages ;" — for  every  one  is  a  real  hymn,  and  they  stretch  from 
distant  centuries  to  our  own  time.  Not  many  of  the  pieces  have  been  gener- 
ally known  till  this  book  introduced  them  ;  but  once  known,  they  will  not  soon 
be  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  a  mine  of  great  richness  that  has  been  here 
wrought,  and  the  labor  has  been  well  rewarded.  We  can  do  no  better,  in  our 
estimation,  than  to  quote  one  or  two  of  the  hymns  as  specimens.  Both  the 
hymns  below  are  from  Falser;  and  though  there  may  appear  a  little  Romish 
proclivity  in  them,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  deeper  piety  or  a  smoother  versi- 
fication. Only  a  pure  taste  and  a  sanctified  heart  could  produce  stanzas  like 
the  following.     We  shall  be  pardoned  for  the  liberal  quotations  : 

Distractions  in  Prayer, 

"  Ah  !  dearest  Lord  !  I  cannot  pray  ; — 
My  fancy  is  not  free  ; 
Unmannerly  distractions  come, 

And  force  my  thoughts  from  Thee. 

The  world  that  looks  so  dull  all  day 

Glows  bright  on  me  at  prayer, 
And  plans  that  ask  no  thought  but  then 

Wake  up  and  meet  me  there. 

All  nature  one  full  fountain  seems 

Of  dreamy  sight  and  sound. 
Which,  when  I  kneel,  breaks  up  its  deeps. 

And  makes  a  deluge  round. 

Old  voices  murmur  in  my  ear. 

New  hopes  start  into  life. 
And  past  and  future  gayly  blend 

In  one  bewitching  strife. 

My  very  flesh  has  restless  fits  ; 

My  changeful  limbs  conspire 
With  all  these  phantoms  of  the  mind 

My  inner  self  to  tire. 

I  cannot  pray  ;  yet,  Lord  !  Thou  know'st 

The  pain  it  is  to  me 
To  have  my  vainly-struggling  thoughts 

Thus  torn  away  from  Thee. 

Prayer  was  not  meant  for  luxury,  j 

Or  selfish  pastime  sweet ; 
It  is  the  prostrate  creature's  place 

At  hitf  Creator's  feet. 
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Had  I,  dear  Lord  !  no  pleasure  found 

But  in  ihe  thought  of  Thee, 
Prayer  would  have  come  unsought,  and  been 

A  truer  liberty. 

Yet  Thou  art  oft  most  present,  Lord ! 

In  weak  distracted  prayer  ; 
A  sinner  out  of  heart  with  self 

Most  often  finds  Thee  there. 

And  prayer  that  humbles,  sets  the  soul 

From  all  illusions  free, 
And  teaches  it  how  utterly, 

Dear  Lord !  it  hangs  on  Thee. 

The  soul  that  on  self-sacrifice 

Is  dutifully  bent, 
Will  bless  thy  chastening  hand  that  makes 

Its  prayer  its  punishment. 

Ah,  Jesus!  why  should  I  complain? 

And  why  fear  aught  but  sin? 
Distractions  are  but  outward  things  ; 

Thy  peace  dwells  far  within ! 

These  surface  troubles  come  and  go, 

Like  rufflings  of  the  sea  ; 
The  deeper  depth  is  out  of  reach 

To  all,  my  God,  but  Thee!" 


«:i 


The  Ascension. 

"  Why  is  thy  face  so  lit  with  smiles. 
Mother  of  Jesus,  why  1 
And  wherefore  is  thy  beaming  look 
So  fixed  upon  the  sky? 

From  out  thine  overflowing  eyes 
Bright  lights  of  gladness  part, 

As  though  some  gushing  fount  of  joy 
Had  broken  in  thy  heart. 

Mother  !  how  canst  thou  smile  to-day  ? 

How  can  thine  eyes  be  bright, 
When  He,  thy  Life,  thy  Love,  thine  All, 

Hath  vanished  from  thy  sight  ? 

His  rising  form  on  Olivet 

A  summer's  shadow  cast ; 
The  branches  of  the  hoary  trees 

DroopM  as  the  shadow  pass'd. 

And  as  He  rose  with  all  the  train 

Of  righteous  souls  around, 
His  blessing  fell  into  their  hearts, 

Like  dew  into  the  ground. 

Down  stooped  a  silver  cloud  from  heaven, 
The  Eternal  Spirit's  car, 
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And  on  the  lessening-  vision  went, 
Like  some  receding  star. 

The  silver  cloud  hath  sailed  away, 
The  skies  are  blue  and  free ; 

The  road  that  vision  took  is  now 
Sunshine  and  vacancy. 

The  Feet  which  thou  hast  kissed  so  oft, 

Those  living  feet,  are  gone. 
Mother!  thou  canst  but  stoop  and  kiss 

Their  print  upon  the  stone. 

Yes  !  He  imth  left  thee,  Mother  dear ! 

His  throne  is  far  above  ; 
How  canst  thou  be  so  full  of  joy 

When  thou  hast  lost  thy  Love  ? 

O,  surely  earth's  poor  sunshine  now 
To  thee  mere  gloom  appears, 

When  he  is  gone  who  was  its  light 
For  three-and-thiriy  years. 

Why  do  not  thy  sweet  hands  detain 

His  feet  upon  their  way? 
O,  why  doth  not  the  Mother  speak 

And  bid  her  son  to  stay? 

Ah  no!  thy  love  is  rightful  love, 

From  all  self-seeking  free  ; 
The  change  that  is  such  gain  to  Him, 

Can  be  no  loss  to  thee ! 

'Tis  sweet  to  feel  our  Saviour's  love, 

To  feel  his  presence  near  ; 
Yet  loyal  love  his  glory  holds 
A  thousand  times  more  dear. 

Who  would  have  known  the  way  to  love 

Oar  Jesus  as  we  ought. 
If  thou  in  varied  joy  and  woe 

Hadst  not  the  lesson  taught  ? 

Ah  !  never  is  our  love  so  pure 

As  when  refined  by  pain, 
Or  when  God's  glory  upon  earth 

Finds  in  our  loss  its  gain  ! 

True  love  is  worship :  Mother  dear ! 

O  gain  for  us  the  light 
To  love,  because  the  creature's  love 

Is  the  Creator's  right!" 


[April. 
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Art.  L— the  FRENCH  ULTRAMONTANISTS. 

The  recent  state  trial  of  Count  Montalembert  in  France  was 
an  event  of  unusual  significance.     Montalembert  has  long  been 
known,  not  only  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  French  statesmen,  but 
as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in   Europe,  a  noble  birth 
and  a  learned  culture  having  alike  contributed  to  the  splendor  of 
his  career.  His  ancestors  were  famous  in  the  old  monarchy  under 
Louis  Xn.  and  Francis  I.,  his  father  was  one  of  the  loyal  emi- 
grants who  served  under  Conde  during  the  storms  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  he  himself  has,  for  thirty  years,  as  an  orator  and  journal- 
ist, been  a  recognized  leader  of  public  opinion  and  public  events 
in  France.     That  such  a  man  should  venture  to  defy  the  despot- 
ism of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  in   face  of  edicts   restricting  the 
press  to  publish  an  article  eulogizing   the   comparatively  free 
institutions  of  England,  proves  that  the  better  class  of  French- 
men have  not  yet  lost  that  passion  for  liberty  which  has  so  of- 
ten prompted  them  to  futile  revolutions.     That  Louis  Napoleon 
should  venture  to  prosecute  so  prominent  a  citizen  for  such  an 
offence,  and,  though  he   appeared  at  the  tribunal  supported  by 
the  most  illustrious  representatives  of  the  old  nobility,  to  con- 
demn him  to  fine  and  imprisonment,   proves   how  strongly  the 
adventurous   nephew  of  Bonaparte  has  established  hia  empire. 
The  ambition  of  the  peer  may  not  perhaps  be  purer  than  that 
of  the  emperor;  they  may  be  a  match  for  each  other  in  subtle 
21 
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policy  and  vigor  of  purpose ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  only  that 
their  ideas  came  into  collision,  and  that  the  autocrat  was  ena- 
bled by  the  advantage  of  his  position  to  crush  the,  aristocrat. 
We  can  hardly  realize  so  as  to  appreciate  an  event  like  Monta- 
lembcrt's  condemnation,  except  by  supposing  what  would  be 
the  state  of  things  in  England  if  the  Derby  administration 
should  rid  themselves  of  a  formidable  opposition  member  by 
committing  Lord  John  Russell  to  iho  Tower,  or  in  this  country 
if  President  Buchanan  should  settle  a  portion  of  his  difficulties 
by  imprisoning  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case,  and  in  the 
whole  career  of  Montalembert  is,  that  while  he  is  liberal  in 
politics,  he  is  a  devout  Catholic  in  religion — progressive  in 
the  state,  and  retrograde  in  the  church.  At  once  a  conservative 
and  a  radical,  equally  well  convinced  of  the  most  opposite  theo- 
ries, a  champion  both  of  traditions  and  of  hopes,  like  the 
double-faced  Janus  of  old  mythology,  he  presents  the  curious 
spectacle  of  a  Romanist  devotee  and  a  political  reformer  com- 
bined in  the  same  person.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  alli- 
ance of  extreme  Catholicism  with  democratic  tendencies  is,  in 
Europe,  a  not  unnatural  one.  The  ultramontanist  or  hyper- 
Romanist  party  seeks  only  to  exalt  the  Papal  See  above  every 
civil  government,  to  realize  the  ideal  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
and  to  make  the  sway  of  the  Pope  absolute  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. In  its  efforts  to  this  end  it  has,  in  every  age,  met  the 
strongest  resistance  from  the  kings  and  emperors.  The  state, 
as  well  as  the  church,  has  its  ideal  of  authority  and  is  ambitious 
of  supremacy,  and  thus  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  powers 
clash,  and  their  rival  interests  and  purposes  produce  an  in- 
stinctive antagonism.  No  other  single  cause  has  been  so  pro- 
lific of  European  wars  as  the  efforts  of  the  Pope  to  subject  the 
monarchs,  and  of  the  monarchs  to  chain  the  Pope.  When, 
therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  thinkers  of  the  19th  century, 
aspiring,  as  their  predecessors  had  vainly  done  ^  for  ages,  to 
make  the  Roman  pontiff  the  sovereign  of  all  the  sovereigns  of 
the  earth,  looked  about  them  for  some  new  means  to  this  end, 
they  hit  upon  a  thoroughly  Jesuitic  device.  They  had  found 
themselves   unable   to   rule   the   kings,   and  they  determined 
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therefore  to  undermine  the  royal  power ;  monarchy  resisted 
them,  therefore  they  would  have  democracy;  and  Europe  was 
surprised  by  finding  that  some  of  the  most  cunning  and  culti- 
Tated  leaders  of  the  church,  the  champions  of  the  strictest  ten- 
ets of  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  suddenly  entered  the  politi- 
cal arena  as  friends  of  the  people  and  as  supporters  of  popular 
rights  against  civil  power.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  a  love  for  the  populace  and  a  respect  for  lib- 
erty lay  at  the  root  of  their  conduct.  Political  enfranchise- 
ment was  as  little  a  part  of  their  purpose  as  religious  free- 
dom, and  they  strove  against  temporal  authority  only  that 
they  might  bind  mankind  more  firmly  and  tightly  in  spiritual 
chains. 

Yet  though  the  ecclesiastical  theories  of  Montalembert  lead 
him  to  the  doctrine  of  Papal  absolutism,  usually  styled  ultra- 
raontanism,  he  on  the  other  hand  sets  strict  boundaries  to 
his  approaches  to  republicanism.  He  inclines  not  to  popular 
freedom,  but  to  a  sort  of  baronial  and  feudal  independence. 
The  spiritual  arm  may  be  despotic,  according  to  him,  since  it 
is  the  infallible  embodiment  of  Divine  authority,  but  the  tem- 
poral monarch  should  hardly  rise  in  dignity  above  a  bevy  of 
powerful  lords,  among  whom  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  divided,  and  to  whom  the  populace  should  be  directly  sub- 
ject. Thus  he  seeks  to  revive  the  political  and  religious  sys- 
tem of  Europe  as  it  was  in  the  tenth  century,  for  the  church 
was  then  almost  supreme  over  the  ideas,  the  schemes,  and 
even  the  manners  of  men,  and  the  feudal  barons  had  civil  mat- 
ters pretty  much  in  their  own  way.  In  resisting,  therefore,  the 
absolutism  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  is  contending  primarily  for 
the  counter-absolutism  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  secondarily  for 
the  lordly  privileges  of  an  aristocratic  class ;  and  he  cares  as 
little  for  popular  freedom,  in  any  enlarged  sense  of  the  phrase, 
as  the  Emperor  himself.  His  ideal  is  not  a  republic,  but  a 
revival  of  the  middle  aii-es.     There  is   much  that  is  admirable 

o 

in  his  speculations.  He  is  the  champion  of  knightly  loyalty 
and  implicit  faith  against  rationalism,  coldness,  and  doubt. 
"  We  are  the  sons  of  the  crusaders."  he  exclaims  in  one  of 
his  speeches,    "  and  we   shall  not  fall  l^ack  before  the  sons  of 
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Voltaire."  The  mind,  he  believes,  is  less  important  than  the 
heart,  and  this  element  of  truth  enters  into  his  most  perverse  the- 
ories. A  romantic  view  even  of  religion,  in  his  opinion,  is  prefer- 
able to  sheer  logical  statements,  be  they  never  so  true ;  hero- 
ism is  best  when  it  is  wildest  and  most  intense ;  poetry  is  infi- 
nitely more  precious  than  science ;  a  naive  simplicity  and 
warmth  of  temper  is  better  than  a  passionless,  calculating  char- 
acter, though  the  latter  be  as  wise  as  Aristotle  and  as  correct 
as  the  pure  mathematics;  and  all  the  hallucinations  of  the  dark 
ages,  clothed,  as  they  were,  with  the  tributes  of  human  feeling,  are 
more  valuable  than  all  the  naked  and  shivering  intellectual  re- 
sults of  modern  learning. 

The  party  of  the  ultramontanists  is  at  present  the  most  vital 
and  aggressive  body  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  it  is 
under  the  banner  of  ultramontanism  that  the  most  effective 
and  sincere  Catholic  thinkers  of  recent  times  have  labored.  It 
may  be  well  to  premise  to  the  reader  that  the  brief  review 
of  the  history  and  force  of  this  doctrine,  designed  in  this  arti- 
cle, will  exhibit  Romanism  in  some  of  its  best  features  and  best 
men. 

The  reformatory  tendencies  of  the  18th  century,  which 
culminated  in  the  French  revolution,  imperilled  the  old  in- 
stitutions and  fashions  alike  in  church  and  state,  and  di- 
verted ardent  young  minds  from  all  the  traditions  of  loyalty 
and  faith.  During  the  violence  of  the  revolution,  the  Christian 
religion  was  formally  abolished  in  France  by  a  decree  of  the 
convention,  and  under  the  bright  banners  of  liberty  and  reason 
the  horrors  of  the  reign  of  terror  were  perpetrated.  For  six 
years  there  was  no  Sabbath  in  France  ;  an  elegant  gayety  usurp- 
ed the  place  of  religion ;  and  the  heathenistic  and  dishevelled 
bacchanal  of  the  sans-ciilottides  supplanted  the  great  festivals 
of  the  church.  It  is  easy  in  our  day  to  condemn  the  resolute 
and  highly-gifted  men  who  were  then  the  leaders  of  the  public 
mind;  we  may  wonder  how  a  brilliant  and  chivalric  people 
were  made  to  go  nearly  blind  by  excess  of  light;  yet  the  events 
of  that  unparalleled  period  were  impelled  by  the  same  principles 
which  now  animate  the  vanguard  of  civilization ;  and  no  care- 
ful student  will  deny  that  there  was  a  sort  of  fascinating  power 
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in  the  conceptions  that  were  entertained  of  a  new  social  state. 
The  fickle  Parisians,  quickly  charmed  by  an  idea,  and  who  arc* 
doubtless  the  best  modern  representatives  of  the  character  of 
the  ancient  Athenians^  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  new  modes 
of  thinking  and  acting,  and  to  rejoice  in  them;  but  the  simple 
peasants  of  Vendue  could  not  so  easily  renounce  all  the  remin- 
iscences of  religion,  and  they  fought  through  a  long  war  against 
the  principles  of  the  revolution. 

At  length,  the  current  turned.  The  efibrt  to  incarnate  the 
pure  reason  on  earth  had  failed.  Napoleon,  after  he  had  won 
the  battle  of  Marengo  as  by  a  miracle  of  strategy,  prompted  by 
a  reverential  as  well  as  political  motive,  went  in  solemn  state 
to  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  and  listened  to  the  chant  of  the  Te 
Deum.  Thus  Christianity  was  brought  back  from  its  exile, 
and  soon  the  witty  atheists  of  the  capital  were  following  the 
new  fashion  of  appearing  Christians.  With  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  final  close  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  began  a 
strong  reaction  in  favor  both  of  political  legitimacy  and  eccle- 
siastical authority.  Religion  and  the  fallen  hierarchy  were  re- 
stored to  honor.  After  governmental  chaos,  the  tendency  was 
to  revive  all  ^^  theories,  dominations,  princedoms,  powers ;"  and 
among  these  there  was  no  other  of  so  much  dignity  and  so 
venerable  from  its  antiquity  as  the  Catholic  church.  The  revo- 
lution, with  its  train  of  confusions,  was  regarded  as  the  result 
of  the  frivolous  and  indifferent  spirit  of  the  18th  century,  which 
had  contemned  everything  most  hallowed,  and  which  ought  no 
longer  to  be  the  character  of  Frenchmen.  The  Pope  had  twice 
been  brought  captive  to  France  by  Napoleon,  where  he  could 
more  easily  be  managed  by  the  imperial  will ;  but  he  was  now 
firmly  enthroned  on  the  pontificial  See,  and  a  penitential  peo- 
ple, weary  alike  of  wars  and  of  paganism,  turned  to  him  with 
reverence,  and  obeyed  a  natural  prompting  to  worship  the  God 
of  their  fathers.  Such  was  the  revival  of  Catholicism  in 
France.  As  every  country  on  the  continent  had  been  conquered 
or  endangered  as  well  by  French  ideas  as  French  arms,  and 
had  faced  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  a  possible  overthrow  of 
religion  and  society,  so  there  was,  throughout  Catholic  Europe, 
21* 
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the  same  tendency,  in  various  degrees  of  strength,  in  favor  of 
the  Papacy. 

Ultramontanism  sprang  from  this  reaction.  The  poetically 
religious  enthusiasm  of  Chateaubriand,  the  loyally  religious  en- 
thusiasm of  Bonald,  were  the  first  steps  toward  it.  De  Mais- 
tre,  though  not  an  enthusiast,  was  the  first  who  advanced  a 
magnificent  system  of  social  unity,  the  Pope  being  the  head 
and  all  other  magistrates  and  persons  only  members.  Though 
he  proposed  his  scheme  only  as  a  theory,  looking  for  its  ulti- 
mate but  not  urging  its  present  adoption,  and  was  philosophi- 
cally assured  that  time  would  not  fail  to  bring  its  realization, 
yet  it  was  very  natural  that  he  ofi'ended  the  prejudices  of 
his  countrymen.  In  every  age,  from  the  time  of  saint  Irenaeus, 
the  Galilean  or  French  church  has  claimed  a  sort  of  indepen- 
dence of  Romie,  and  has  held  certain  privileges  which  were  not 
accorded  to  the  rest  of  Catholic  Christendom.  The  Gallican 
chant  and  mass  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  were  different  from 
the  Gregorian  chant  and  mass  as  celebrated  at  Rome.  Not 
even  Hildebrand  was  able  successfully  to  interfere  in  the  secu- 
lar affairs  of  France.  For  nearly  a  century  France  maintained 
a  duplicate  papacy  at  Avignon  in  defending  her  peculiar  rights ; 
three  of  the  general  councils  of  the  church  were  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  vexed  question  of  '^  Gallican  liberties ;"  and  it 
was  finally  settled  by  the  council  of  Constance  in  1682,  under 
the  guidance  of  Bossuet,  that  Saint  Peter  and  his  successors 
had  received  the  power  of  God  only  in  spiritual  things,  and 
that  the  civil  constitution  and  customs  of  the  kingdom  were 
inviolable  by  any  ecclesiastical  authority.  Thus  ultramontan- 
ism, as  mildly  proposed  by  De  Maistre,  and  as  boldly  an- 
nounced by  Montalembert,  is  opposed  to  principles  which 
France  throughout  lier  history  has  striven  to  maintain.  It  is 
a  renunciation  of  the  long-cherished  traditions  of  a  degree  of 
Gallican  independence.  The  loyalty  to  the  throne  Montalem- 
bert would  transform  into  loyalty  to  the  Papal  See,  and 
his  religion  differs  from  that  of  his  ancestors  by  being  purely 
ecclesiastic  and  ultramontane,  while  theirs  had  a  spark  of 
patriotism  in  it.     Religiously  it  has  the  strength  which  always 
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comes  from  devotion  to  a  single  idea,  for  it  reduces  the 
social  system  to  a  sort  of  scientific  unity,  but  politically  it 
extinguishes  one  of  the  historic  glories  of  the  French  na- 
tion. 

Every  grand  idea,  be  it  true  or  false,  almost  always  has  its 
martyr  as  well  as  its  prophet.  The  prophet  and  the  martyr  of 
ultramontanism  were  combined  in  the  person  of  Lamennais. 
Felicite  Robert  de  Lamennais,  the  most  brilliant  French  writer 
of  the  present  century,  was  of  humble  birth,  and  achieved  his 
education  by  unassisted  and  undirected  studies.  A  student 
without  a  guide  gathers  poisonous  as  well  as  healing  flowers, 
and  does  not  avoid  the  quagmires  that  occur  in  the  meadows  of 
learning.  While  a  boy,  during  the  great  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  read  in  solitude  the  works  of  Bayle,  Spinoza,  Voltaire, 
and  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau,  and  it  is  strange  that  from  such  a 
school  he  graduated  an  example  of  almost  seraphic  piety.  He 
entered  the  priesthood  meditating  profoundly  on  his  way,  step 
by  step,  and  one  of  his  first  publications  was  a  war-cry  against 
the  indiff'erence  and  carelessness  which  had  crept  into  the 
church  from  the  reigning  philosophy  of  the  time.  This  was 
his  first  exhibition  of  that  passionate  energy  and  scimetar-like 
intellect,  of  that  unbounded  faith  in  ideas,  which  made  him 
through  life  the  opponent  of  all  means  and  the  advocate  of  the 
brightest  extremes.  He  was  constantly  starting  systems  from 
simple  ideas,  which  he  developed,  till  they  took  in  the  universe 
in  their  consequences.  Expending  his  brilliant  enthusiasm  on 
religion,  he  saw  no  place  to  stop  till  he  had  made  the  papal  gov- 
ernment omnipotent,  and  he  published  a  work  in  1812  in  which 
he  disputed  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Galilean  liberties,  and  de- 
clared that  not  even  a  bishop  could  be  legally  elected  without  the 
sanction  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he 
produced  his  famous  essay  on  indifference  in  matters  of  relig- 
ion, the  effect  of  which  was  prodigious,  and  resounded  through- 
out Europe.  The  Catholic  church  raised  her  head,  and  believed 
that  her  golden  mediaeval  age  was  to  return  again ;  for  not 
aince  Bossuet  had  so  magnificent  and  solemn  words  been 
spoken  in  her  behalf.  Even  at  Rome  the  rejoicing  was  great, 
and  the  sacred  college   was  jubilant  in  having  found  a  cham- 
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pion  who  was  more  mighty  than  their  adversaries.  Political 
schemers  hoped  anew  for  the  revival  of  society,  when  there 
was  so  much  energy  left  against  incredulity;  and  men  of  the 
world  read  the  book  with  a  kind  of  tragical  interest,  fascinated 
by  its  power  and  its  art.  Its  audacity  and  impetuosity  are  as 
remarkable  as  its  mild  and  mystical  pathos,  and  it  was  equally 
admired  by  those  who  accepted  its  conclusions  and  by  those 
who  regarded  it  only  as  a  happy  outburst  of  fanaticism.  Mon- 
talembert  was  one  of  the  many  young  men  who  rallied  around 
the  new  prophet  of  social  reorganization  on  the  basis  of 
religion.  Yet  how  different  was  he  from  his  master  I  Lamen- 
nais  was  sincere,  and  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  the 
papacy  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  braying  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican.  Montalembert  was  politic,  and  with  Jesuitical 
skill  has  not  only  remained  within  the  church,  but  has  made 
himself  the  subtle  exponent  in  France  of  the  ultramontane 
policy. 

We  may  trace  the  steps  of  Lamennais.  It  was  his  earthly 
misfortune  to  be  as  great  a  man  as  he  was.  A  particle  less 
of  honesty,  a  spark  less  of  intellectual  clearness, — and  he  would 
doubtless  have  ere  now  been  enrolled  among  the  saints  in  the 
calendar.  Rome  would  have  followed  him  in  all  his  eccentrici- 
ties of  genius,  provided  he  had  been  even  more  a  Romanist 
than  he  was  a  genius.  She  applauded  him  while  he  exalted 
her  power,  and  she  would  have  patronized  him  while  he  sought 
to  elevate  the  people,  provided  he  had  acted  from  a  spirit  of 
coquetry  rather  than  true  love.  But  when  he  proved  himself 
a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  papist,  when  he  announced  his  the- 
ory of  the  general  consent  of  men  as  the  test  of  religious  truth 
and  declared  the  fundamental  articles  of  Christianity  to  be  na- 
tive to  the  bosom  of  liumanity,  and  when  he  thus  made  man- 
kind an  authoritative  member  of  the  religious  state  presided 
over  by  the  Pope — when  he  thus  maintained  that  there  were 
original  rights  in  the  race  which  could  be  violated  not  even  by 
the  vicegerent  of  heaven — he  was  proclaiming  principleg  which 
might  be  inconsistent  with  Papal  policy.  It  was  well  to  speak 
to  the  people  of  their  religious  rights  against  civil  aggression, 
but  it  was  dangerous  to  declare  these  rights  absolute,  and  thus 
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to  exclude  even  the  Papal  jurisdiction  from  the  realm  of  the  in- 
dividual conscience.  Ultramontanism  itself  might  then  some- 
time be  checked,  and  find  in  enlightened  humanitj  a  foe  more 
mighty  than  kings  and  emperors. 

Laraennais  ansvrered  the  objection  bj  declaring  that  the  in- 
stincts of  the  race  tended  naturally  to  uphold  the  Roman  eccle- 
siastical system,  which  was  the  chain  that  bound  man  to  his 
Maker.  He  dreamed  of  the  return  of  all  the  peoples  of  chrii- 
tendom  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  of  the  foundation  of  a 
gigantic  democracy,  governed  by  the  Pope  as  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Almighty.  There  was,  according  to  him,  a  kind  of 
preestablished  harmony  which  would  prevent  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  from  conflicting  with  Roman  sovereignty;  and 
the  schemes  of  Gregory  YII.  and  of  Robespierre  would  thus 
be  realized  side  by  side,  and,  like  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  lie 
down  together.  ^^  God  and  liberty,"  became  the  watchword 
of  his  school  of  thinkers,  and  was  the  motto  of  a  journal  sup- 
ported by  him  and  a  few  younger  enthusiasts,  among  whom  was 
Montalembert. 

Rome,  however,  would  not  accept  even  undisputed  suprema- 
cy on  the  terms  offered  by  Lamennais.  It  would  dislocate  the 
back-bone  of  Papal  history  at  every  joint  to  admit  that 
Divine  authority  resided  in  the  mind  of  man  as  well  as  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  council  of  the  Vatican  hesitated 
but  a  moment  whether  to  sacrifice  their  most  illustrious  de- 
fender or  to  adopt  the  people  as  co-heirs  of  Divine  knowl- 
edge; and  in  1832  the  Pope  fulminated  an  encyclical  let- 
ter containing  the  severest  condemnation  of  the  "  fatal,  detes- 
table, delirious,  and  altogether  absurd  teachings"  of  the  Abbe 
de  Lamennais. 

Straightway  Montalembert  and  several  of  his  associates 
submitted  to  the  decision  without  reserve  or  objection,  and 
Lamennais  found  himself  the  only  unflinching  representative 
of  the  alliance  of  liberal  and  Catholic  ideas.  He  himself, 
in  ironical  and  bitter  language,  declared  himself  satisfied, 
and  then  retired  to  obscurity  in  the  country  for  medita- 
tion. 

The    prophet   of  ultramontanism  was  now   to   become    its 
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church.  But  his  proud  genius  remained  to  him  ;  not  one  priest 
was  admitted  to  his  chamber ;  and  the  last  solemn  thoughts  of 
the  author  both  of  the  ablest  defences  of  the  Papacy  and  of 
the  ablest  attacks  on  it  in  the  present  century  are  unknown. 
After  battling  so  long  across  the  grain  of  the  world,  his  gentle 
Bpirit  seems  to  have  tired  of  all  religion  as  it  existed  among 
men ;  and  in  accordance  with  his  will,  no  religious  ceremonies 
were  performed  at  his  funeral,  and  no  Christian  symbol  marks 
his  grave.  The  troops  were  under  arms  to  repress  any  vio- 
lence by  the  citizens,  who,  with  uncovered  heads  and  in  profound 
silence,  looked  upon  the  co?iege  which  bore  to  the  tomb  their 
favorite  author,  who  for  thirty  years  had  been  the  object  of 
their  admiration,  enigma  as  he  was  to  them. 

As  yet  the  life  and  thoughts  of  Lamennais  have  probably  ex- 
erted more  influence  in  furtherance  of  ultramontanism  than  in 
any  other  direction,  and  to  a  large  party  of  Frenchmen  he  still 
appears  as  a  young  man  fighting  in  new  armor  for  an  advanced 
position  of  the  church.  Catholicism  in  France,  as  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  is  now  ultramontane,  and  is  reducing  it- 
self to  order,  that  it  may  be  able  more  successfully  to  wage  its 
warfare  with  Protestantism.  It  thus  concentrates  itself,  and 
has  the  power  which  always  belongs  to  despotism,  united  with 
the  marvellous,  serpent's  wisdom  which  no  historian  can  deny 
to  the  conclave  at  Rome.  A  great  and  final  contest  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  between  the  two  tendencies 
represented  by  these  two  organizations  in  ideas  and  in  policy, 
is  unavoidable,  and  may  not  be  remote.  If  Protestantism  would 
win  the  victory,  it  must  be  as  faithful  to  its  own  ideas  as  its 
opponents  are  to  the  opposite  ideas.  It  must  arm  itself  with 
the  weapon  of  spiritual  and  religious  freedom.  Under  the  ban- 
ner of  "  Truth  and  Progress,"  it  is  invincible.  But  in  the 
matters  of  hierarchical  oppression,  limitations  of  faith,  and 
Jesuitical  manoeuvring,  it  has  its  superior  and  master  in 
Catholicism. 
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aet.  ii.— sentiment  and  principle. 

T5  one  looking  upon  the  activity  of  the  world,  who  can  read 
the  human  heart  and  mind  and  analyze  character,  there  is  pre- 
sented before  him  a  vast  difference  in  the  motives  and  causes 
of  action  which  govern  mankind.  Some  are  propelled  by  zeal 
alone.  They  are  zealous  in  everything.  Some  are  moved  only 
by  selfishness.  They  are  selfish  in  everything.  Some  are  gov- 
erned by  their  judgment.  They  reason  on  all  things.  And 
some  are  whirled  about  here  and  there  seemingly  by  no  law. 
They  are  attracted  to  all  substances,  like  feathers  floating  in 
the  air.  Their  lives  are  filled  with  strange  inconsistencies. 
To-day  they  are  one  thing,  and  to-morrow  its  antipode.  Such 
persons  are  governed  by  sentiment  rather  than  by  principle. 
Principle  in  man  is  like  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  unmoved  in  its 
position.  Sentiment  is  like  the  frothy  foam  that  beats  against 
that  rock.  In  calm  seas  you  see  but  little  of  it,  but  in  storm 
it  rages  fearfully.  In  the  present  article  we  shall  endeavor  to 
elucidate  the  difference  between  acting  from  sentiment  and 
principle. 

The  course  of  Nathan  to  David  and  David's  condemnation  of 
the  petty  transgression  feigned  by  the  prophet,  well  illustrates 
this  difference. 

It  has  been  a  cause  of  wonder  to  many  persons,  while  read- 
ing the  account  of  Nathan's  reproof  to  the  King  of  Israel,  that 
David,  a  man  who  had  been  but  a  short  time  before  guilty  of 
two  of  the  most  heinous  sins  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  human 
crimes,  who  was  obliged  to  condescend  to  betray  his  depravity 
to  his  Chief  Captain,  and  whose  heart  must  have  been  writhing 
often  from  the  stings  of  an  injured  conscience,  urged  on  by  the 
sense  of  the  ungrateful  return  he  had  made  to  one  of  his  most 
faithful  servants,  should,  under  such  a  weight  of  moral  corrup- 
tion, have  been  so  indignant  at  the  comparatively  small  tran«- 
gression  of  the  law  of  right  which  the  prophet  feigned  to  have 
transpired.  But  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  it  at  all.  It 
illustrates  the  difference  between  acting  from  principle  and 
sentiment. 
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David  was  ruler  over  a  great  people  ;    anointed  king  by  the 
prophet  of  God,  fr6m  whom  he  had  received  many  direct  com- 
munications  as  the  man  after  his  own  heart.     He  was  the  au- 
thor, too,  of  those  sweet  psalms  which,  for  their  poetic  beauty, 
have  been  tlie  admiration  of  all  nations  and  tongues  who  have 
since   listened   to  their  sublime  sentiments ;    and  which  have 
cheered  many  a  weary,  way-worn    Christian   on   his  toilsome 
pilgrimage  to  the    Celestial  City,  ty  the  soothing  consolations 
which  they  contain.     There    was    not  one  in  the  whole  world 
could  vie  with  him  in  his  wealth.     He   had   gold   and   silver; 
precious  stones  and  spices  ;  horses  and  chariots  ;  mighty  armies ; 
great  generals ;  the  fairest  daughters  of  the  kings  of  all  lands  for 
his  wives.     He  had  read  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets the  authentic  history  of  the    world's    creation;    the  trans- 
gression of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  its  consequences;  the  fraternal 
guilt   of  Jacob's  eleven  sons,  and  their   after-confusion  in  the 
presence  of  Joseph;  the  descent  into  Egypt  and  the  oppression 
of  the  Hebrews  by  Pharaoh ;  God's  miraculous  interposition  in 
delivering  his    ancestors   from    their  bondage,  and  enveloping 
their  masters  in  the  waves  of  the  Red  Sea.     He  had  read  the 
law  delivered  by  the  mouth   of  the   Almighty  amidst  the  thun- 
ders of  Sinai,  and  he  professed  to  make  it  his  rule  of  action. 
He  had  associated  with  those  in   the  humblest  walks   of  'life, 
and  with  those  in  the  highest.     He  had  visited  other  lands  and 
learned  wisdom  from  the  councils   of  foreign  nations.     Moses 
had  taught  him  that  no  injustice  could  go    unpunished,  and  he 
had  witnessed  its  truth  time  and  again  in  his  eventful  life,  and 
would  have  been  convinced  of  it,  had  he  never  read  of  the  fearful 
sentence  passed  upon  the  parents  of  the  world  on  account  of 
their   first  disobedience;    or  the  wickedness  of  the  antediluvi- 
ans, and  the  consequent  submergence  of  mankind  by  the  flood ; 
of  the  fiery  destruction  of  Sodom,  and  the  many  afflictions  en- 
dured  by   the   Israelites   as   punishments  for  their  rebellious 
spirit  and  evil  deeds.     But  notwithstanding  all  these  things ; 
his  position  as  king ;  his  great  intellectual  powers  of  mind,  with 
their  high  cultivation ;    his   frequent   communings  with  God ; 
David  was  an  imperfect,  fallible  man,  with  too  much  of  impulse  in 
his  character  and  too  little  real  principle.    His  sense  of  justice 
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extended  to  the  meanest  subject  in  his  whole  kingdom,  provid- 
ed that  he  himself  was  not  an  interested  party.  And  then  he 
was  capable  of  committing  the  greatest  enormities;  the  most 
revolting  crimes  without,  seemingly  for  a  moment,  being  sensi- 
ble of  their  magnitude  ;  without  once  mistrusting  that  evil  done 
by  himself  appeared  to  others  in  just  as  odious,  cruel  aspect  as 
did  their  offences  to  him. 

But  do  not  suppose  that  David  was  the  only  man  guilty  of 
such  inconsistencies.  He  was  not.  Neither  was  he  the  last 
of  those  who  are  governed  rather  by  sentiment  than  principle. 
There  is  nothing  more  common  in  the  world  than  to  see  men 
acting  in  just  this  way.  The  most  desperate  outlaw;  the 
most  depraved  villain ;  the  most  abandoned  wretch,  chained 
in  solitary  confinement  in  the  felon's  cell,  awaiting  his  execu- 
tioner as  the  next  one  to  spring  back  the  rusty  bolt  of  his 
dungeon  door,  is  not  so  depraved,  so  lost  to  all  feelings  of 
humanity,  but  what  his  indignation  will  rise ;  his  heart  over- 
flow, and  his  eyes  drop  tears  of  pity  at  the  recital  of  some  un- 
varnished tale  of  suffering,  where  might  has  overcome  right, 
and,  disregarding  the  laws  of  justice,  has  forced  the  weaker  to 
submit,  it  may  be,  to  some  petty  outrage. 

Thus  it  was  with  Cortez  in  his  conquest  of  Mexico.  He 
could  practice  the  most  shameful  treachery,  and  wade  through 
rivers  of  blood  to  attain  his  purpose ;  but  the  moment  one  of 
his  followers,  or  one  of  the  poor  deluded  natives  deviated  from 
the  law  of  right  he  had  established,  though  ever  so  little,  in 
intercourse  with  each  other,  he  had  an  car  for  the  least  whisper 
of  complaint,  and  a  hand  that  never  withheld  punishment. 

So  it  was  with  the  Eoman  Emperor  Nero.  Under  his  des- 
potic sway,  the  man  who  could  claim  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  was 
safe  from  every  wrong  the  whole  world  over,  save  in  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  the  tyrant.  Nero  could  carry  on  his  whole- 
sale butcheries  to  such  an  extent  that  when  he  condemned  to 
death  his  victim  in  the  Senate  hall  of  Rome,  lie  watched  the 
countenances  of  his  sympathizing  friends,  and  if  one  sign  of 
sorrow  was  visible;  if  the  least  pallor  overspread  the  features 
of  the  son  as  he  saw  his  father  led  to  execution,  that  was  suffi- 
cient to  seal  his  own  doom ;  and  yet  no    Roman  citizen  in  the 
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most  distant  provinces  could  appeal  to  this  monster  of  crimes, 
and  state  the  least  grievance  he  had  received  at  the  hand  of 
another,  but  his  appeal  was  heard  and  the  affair  investi- 
gated. 

There  is  something  in  the  bare  recital  of  a  wrong  or  an  out- 
rage which  powerfully  elicits  the  sympathies.  The  feelings  are 
wrought  up  to  a  higher  degree  by  the  narration  than  by  wit- 
nessing the  facts,  or  more  especially,  than  by  being  a  party 
therein.  We  read  of  a  shipwreck  or  a  steamboat  disaster,  and 
we  feel  a  hundred-fold  more  for  the  sufferers  than  if  we  had 
been  accustomed  daily  to  be  witnesses  of  such  scenes.  The 
newspaper  details  of  the  evils  of  slavery  affect  him  who  has 
never  beheld  the  reality  very  differently  indeed  from  what  it 
does  the  slave  master.  His  imagination  at  once  is  busy.  He 
pictures  to  his  mind  the  anguish  of  the  husband  and  wife  as 
they  take  the  farewell  embrace,  to  be  driven  away  to  more 
Southern  plantations ;  as  they  look  upon  their  children  for  the 
last  time,  ere  the  voice  of  the  auctioneer  has  consigned  them 
to  their  several  destinations ;  or  as  they  feel  the  lash  of  the 
driver  lacerating  still  more  their  bleeding  limbs.  The  eye  of 
imagination  sees  a  thousand  things  which  never  come  before 
the  real  eye.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  in  this  case  that  it  sees 
imaginary  things,  but  it  paints  the  reality  in  such  glowing  col- 
ors that  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the  mind.  The  man  who 
has  spent  all  his  life  in  a  slaveholding  country,  has  become  so 
accustomed  to  sighs  of  breaking  hearts ;  to  tears  of  sorrow ; 
to  groans  of  hopeless  suffering,  and  all  its  scenes  of  woe,  that 
it  disturbs  him  not,  provided  it  is  all  among  the  slaves ;  but  let 
one  of  their  masters  or  their  families  receive  the  least  wrong, 
and  his  heart  is  all  alive  with  sympathy ;  with  feelings  of  ven- 
geance. But  he  is  not  impelled  by  principle.  His  feelings 
originate  not  because  it  has  become  a  principle  with  him  to 
love  justice  and  hate  oppression.  If  they  did,  it  would  matter 
not  whether  he  saw  wronged  a  white  or  a  black  man ;  whether 
the  sufferer  were  rich  or  poor;  whether  he  himself  had  been 
the  aggressor  or  some  other  one.  In  either  case  principle 
would  compel  him  to  condemn  it ;  condemn  it  boldly  and  un- 
shrinkingly, let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might. 
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When  the  Hungarian  war  was  raging^  and  it  was  fearful 
which  way  it  might  terminate ;  and  also  after  its  close,  when 
Kossuth  and  his  fellow-patriots  had  landed  upon  our  shores, 
the  whole  nation  sympathized  with  them.  Senators  were  bold 
as  lions  in  their  denunciations  against  Russia  and  Austria. 
Cabinet  men  did  not  fear  to  write  high-toned  letters  to  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  tkere  was  not  a  slaveholder  in  dhe  land 
who  did  not  feel  indignant  at  the  sufferings  of  the  down-trodden 
Magyars.  And  yet  many  of  those  warm  sympathizers  were 
personally  riveting  chains  on  the  limbs  of  the  black  men  on 
their  own  plantations,  a  thousand  times  more  galling  than  Aus- 
tria ever  dreamed  of  forging.  So  it  is  over  the  whole  world. 
One  is  crying  out  against  the  sin  of  another,  while  the  second, 
wrapping  himself  up  in  his  robes  of  self-righteousness,  is  quite 
as  loud  in  his  abhorrence  of  some  peculiar  faults  of  the  first. 
Each  holds  up  the  mirror  to  the  other,  but  sees  not  himself. 
In  order  to  be  good,  really  so — free  from  sin  and  inconsisten- 
cies— we  must  act  from  principle,  and  not  impulse.  The 
smallest  act,  as  well  as  the  largest,  must  be  judged  of  by  this 
criterion.  Nothing  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  is  too  mi- 
nute to  be  determined  in  this  way;  and  no  undertaking  is  too 
extensive  to  be  subject  to  its  decision. 

We  should  not  be  governed  by,  nor  should  we  indulge  in, 
that  kind  of  sentimental  feeling  which  weeps  over  scenes  creat- 
ed by  the  novelist,  and  is  deaf  to  the  cry  of  suffering  humanity, 
rising  around  us  like  the  voice  of  many  waters  up  to  the  God 
of  mercy  for  his  assistance.  And  yet  how  many  there  are 
whose  hearts  are  melted  into  tenderness  over  a  novel,  and 
whose  tears  flow  forth  unrestrained  over  fictitious  sorrow,  who 
would  almost,  if  not  quite,  permit  their  neighbors,  nay,  even 
their  own  relatives,  to  die  of  starvation,  if  they  happened  to 
be  ignorant,  unlearned,  and  of  low  descent,  instead  of  being  of 
aristocratic  birth,  and,  now  in  their  poverty,  clothed  in  faded 
silks  and  satins,  the  wrecks  of  what  they  once  wore — according 
to  the  style  of  the  novelist's  heroes.  Poverty,  to  be  sympathized 
with  by  such  persons,  must  be  genteel.  It  must  have  been  in- 
duced by  a  cruel  father's  anger  against  an  angelic  daughter, 
who  eloped  with  her  beau  ideal  of  manly  perfection,  because, 
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forsooth,  tlie  father  being  superannuated,  or  prejudiced,  did  not 
perceive  all  his  attractions  and  attributes  of  goodness.  Or,  it 
must  have  been  caused  by  some  unexpected  disaster;  some 
sudden  turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  whereby  those  brought  up  in 
affluence,  who  have  never  known  a  care  or  a  wish  ungratified, 
find  themselves  all  at  once  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  want. 
Then  sympathy  flows.  Then  charity  is  not  backward  with  her 
aid. 

Now,  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  sympathy  and  aid 
in  these  cases.  It  is  just  as  it  should  be.  The  unfortunate 
have  claims  upon  us,  whether  their  misfortunes  were  caused 
with  or  without  their  own  agency.  But  if  we  are  governed  by 
principle  and  not  sentiment,  are  not  those  who  are  born  poor, 
whose  fathers  and  forefathers  for  generations  back,  were  in 
indigent  circumstances,  and  who,  in  consequence,  are  uneducat- 
ed, ignorant  of  many  things  which  would  be  for  their  own  good 
to  understand ;  not  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  never  have  been 
-able  to  elevate  themselves  from  their  degraded  position ; — are 
not  such,  when  suffering,  just  as  worthy  of  our  charities  and 
sympathies  as  the  others  ?  Let  us  be  not  too  hasty  in  con- 
demning any  class  of  our  fellow  beings.  The  eternal  future 
will  reveal  the  sighs  and  tears  and  struggles  of  many  a  one  to 
educate  and  elevate  himself  from  the  humble  position  he  occu- 
pies by  birth,  whom  poverty  has  fettered  hand  and  foot. 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear  ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air." 

The  humble  youth,  clad,  it  may  be,  in  the  tattered  garments 
of  beggary,  that  the  man  of  high  position  meets  as  he  walks 
the  street,  may  have  immortal  longings  in  his  breast  to  make 
himself  an  educated  man  that  shall  yet  be  respected.  And  he 
may  accomplish  it.  He  will  then  remember  the  contemptuous 
look  he  received  as  he  passed  the  worldly  great.  But,  if  he 
fail,  he  will  add  only  one  more  to  the  millions,  male  and  female, 
whose  intellects  have  been  held  in  the  vise  of  poverty  from  ex- 
panding, and  who  are  thus  consigned  to  oblivion  till   God,  in 
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another  state  of  existence,  shall  do  them  justice.  Talents,  great 
minds,  are  not  confined  alone  to  costly  mansions,  whose  in- 
mates fare  sumptuously,  and  are  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen.  Neither  are  they  found  only  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
They  are  common  to  all  grades  of  society.  The  accomplished 
gentleman,  whose  splendid  equipage  rolls  through  the  streets, 
and  who  stands  high  in  his  country's  favor,  may  pass  the  hum- 
ble coalman  whose  intellectual  powers  are  far  superior  to  his. 
They  may  never  hold  their  true  positions  in  this  world,  but 
there  is  a  day  coming  in  another  life,  when  they  may ;  and  in 
that  day  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  one  in  the  past,  will  have 
just  as  great  a  reward  as  though  given  to  the  other.  If,  there- 
fore, we  are  governed  by  principle,  we  shall  acknowledge 
worth  wherever  we  see  it.  We  shall  call  wrong  wrong,  and 
right  right,  without  respect  to  the  one  who  does  it.  We  shall 
be  just  as  ready  to  administer  aid,  so  far  as  they  have  claims 
upon  us,  to  the  needy  inmates  of  the  most  wretched  hovel,  who 
hardly  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left,  as  to  any  other 
class  of  sufferers. 

We  must  divest  ourselves  of  all  prejudice,  and  learn  to  look 
at  things  just  as  they  are ;  to  feel  that  wherever  we  see  a  hu- 
man countenance,  there  is  an  immortal  soul,  and  that  that  soul, 
however  unseemly  may  be  the  casket  which  contains  it,  is  a 
jewel  equally  beautiful,  equally  beloved  by  God  with  every 
other  soul,  provided  it  is  as  free  from  stains.  David,  to  refer  to 
him  again,  forgot  this.  A  humble  shepherd  boy,  in  early  life, 
he  knew  from  his  own  experience  that  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
have  feelings  ;  that  their  rights  are  just  as  dear  to  them  as  those 
of  the  opposite  class,  and  yet  when  he  became  king,  surrounded 
by  his  nobles,  his  courtiers,  and  mighty  men  of  power,  we  see 
him  invading  those  very  rights  which  he,  as  a  ruler,  was  bound 
by  every  consideration  to  have  preserved  inviolate.  This 
shows  us  the  necessity  of  acting  from  principle  and  not  senti- 
ment, and  also  the  necessity  of  watching  our  own  hearts ;  and 
to  beware  of  self-deception,  lest,  when  we  think  we  are  living 
holy,  godly  lives ;  acting  from  principle,  and  not  impulsive  feel- 
ing alone ;  all  devoted  to  the  service  of  our  Master ;  rendering 
to  every  one  his  just  dues,  and  omitting  no  known  dnty,  we  are 
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entirely  mistaken  in  ourselves,  being  selfish,  prejudiced  in  our 
judgments,  gratifying  our  sensual  propensities,  and  doing  much 
to  our  own  condemnation  and  the  injury  of  others. 

This  Suggests  the  thought  of  our  duties  to  our  brethren. 
They  are  fearfully  great.  They  extend  not  only  to  giving  them 
their  just  weight  and  meq^sure ;  the  real  worth  of  their  money 
or  labor  in  dealing  with  them,  but  to  the  manner,  also,  in  which 
we  conduct  ourselves  before  them ;  our  conversation,  habits  of 
life,  and  the  very  spirit  we  carry  about  us  and  manifest  before 
them.  If  we  are  better  educated,  or  are  occupying  higher  sta- 
tions than  some  with  whom  we  associate,  they  are  looking  to 
us  for  an  example ;  and  our  influence  over  them  cannot  be  com- 
puted. Neither  party  are  aware  of  its  magnitude.  They  may 
affect  to  be  independent  in  their  motives  of  action,  but  it  is  not 
so.  We  mutually  influence  each  otlier,  and  our  actions  are  as 
often  the  result  of  another's  influence  over  us  as  from  our  own 
free  wills.  None  is  too  low,  none  too  high  to  exert  this  recip- 
rocal power. 

Said  an  aged  servant  of  God,  in  a  conference  and  prayer 
room,  "  A  lady  once  made  the  confession  that  she  owed  her 
conversion  to  the  manner  she  saw  a  professed  Christian  and 
his  wife  walk  up  the  aisle  of  the  church  to  seat  themselves  in 
their  pew  for  the  worship  of  God.  There  was  something  so 
meek,  so  assured,  so  Christ-like  in  tlieir  countenances  and  the 
way  they  walked,  tliat  the  difference  between  the  condition  of 
her  heart  and  theirs  was  forced  upon  her  with  such  power  that 
she  could  not  repel  the  thought  that  at  the  judgment  day  they 
would  walk  thus  calm  up  to  the  bar  of  God,  and  hear  the  wel- 
come reception,  ^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants ;  enter 
into  the  joy  of  your  Lord,'  while  she  must  take  up  her  abode  in 
the  regions  of  lamentation  and  despair;  and  she  never  found 
peace  till  she  found  it  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  by  the  regenera- 
tion of  her  heart." 

Now,  those  two  Christians  lived  and  died  entirely  ignorant 
that  they  were  the  means  of  that  woman's  salvation ;  uncon- 
scious that  they  had  won  a  soul  to  Heaven.  They  simply  did 
their  duty — acted  from  principle.  What  an  unexpected  glory 
awaited  them  in  the  world  above  I     There  will  be,  undoubtedly. 
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many  such  a  surprise  to  the  humble,  faithful  man,  who,  in  this 
world,  scarcely  dare  hope  that  he  himself  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  pure  society  of  heaven,  and  who  is  looked  upon  as  hardly 
possessing  any  influence  whatever  over  others.  But  if  this  is 
true,  is  not  the  opposite  true  also  ?  Will  not  eternity  reveal 
to  us  many  souls  that  have  been  corrupted  through  the  evil  ex- 
amples of  others  ? — examples,  it  may  be,  set  when  it  was  not 
realized  that  any  witnessed  them.  We  should  ever  live,  there- 
fore, so  that  no  one  in  the  great  future  can  reproach  us  with 
leading  him  astray.  But,  if  we  have  acted  from  sentiment 
contrary  to  principle,  if  we  have  been  partial,  or  shown  respect 
to  persons  in  this  life ;  if  we  have  in  any  way  unnecessarily 
offended  the  conscience  of  a  single  disciple  of  our  Lord ;  if  in 
the  daily  life,  the  actions  have  not  corresponded  with  sacred 
professions,  whereby  some  have  been  driven,  as  it  were,  from 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  fearful  indeed  will  be  the  accusations 
with  which  we  shall  be  greeted  as  we  enter  the  world  of  spir- 
its. Is  there,  then,  not  the  greatest  need  that  everything  be 
done — the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest — when  it  is  thought  we 
are  observed,  and  when  it  is  thought  we  are  not,  from  principle 
— principle  founded  upon  the  truth  itself?  That  there  be  no 
trusting  to  the  feelings  as  a  guide,  which  are  ever  variable ; 
changing  with  every  change  in  the  atmosphere ;  depressed 
or  elevated,  according  to  the  state  of  health  or  worldly  pros- 
perity ? 

Religion  founded  upon  sentiment — feeling  alone — is  worth 
but  little.  The  person  governed  by  it  is  truly  unstable  in  all 
his  ways.  In  times  when  there  are  revivals,  he  is  upon  the  top 
of  the  mount  of  rejoicing ;  filled  with  glory — all  carried  away 
with  the  joy  he  feels;  shouting,  leaping,  and  praising  God.  He 
cannot  be  humble,  prayerful,  active,  happy  enough.  No  duty 
has  a  cross.  It  is  easy  going  to  the  house  of  worship,  easy 
staying  there,  and  sweet  to  add  his  word  of  testimony  for  his 
Master.  His  benevolence  embraces  the  whole  world.  He  gives 
liberally  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  longs  for  the  time  to  come  when  the  millennium  shall  be 
ushered  in  with  all  the  latter-day  glory.  But  when  the  excite- 
ment has  passed  away,  he  quickly  descends  into  the  valley  of 
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cold  indifference.  His  piety  has  forsaken  him.  The  services 
of  the  sanctuary  have  become  insupportably  dull  to  hira^  and  he 
absents  himself  from  them,  save  now  and  then,  when  his  con- 
science has  become  too  troublesome.  Prayer  is  neglected  in 
public  and  private.  A  wandering  menagerie,  a  travelling  band 
of  singers,  or  a  circus,  whenever  either  of  them  happens  along  in 
his  vicinity,  is  sure  to  have  him  for  a  patron,  no  matter  whether 
there  are  religious  exercises  at  the  same  time  or  not.  And 
further.  He  can  jest  on  sacred  things,  affect  to  despise  those 
very  services  of  religion  he  so  delighted  in ;  and  what  is  more, 
by  his  open  acts  of  sinning,  bring  sliame  and  disgrace  upon  the 
professed  people  of  God,  his  brethren.  There  is  too  much  of 
this  kind  of  religion,  and  it  is  worse  tlian  no  religion  at  all — 
far  worse.  The  church  is  scandalized  by  it.  Unbelievers  are 
multiplied,  and  many  are  kept  from  seeking  after  the  true  light 
by  such  inconsistencies  in  those  who  profess  to  be  led  by  it. 
They  are  stumbling  blocks  to  both  Jews  and  Greeks.  They 
are  the  great  encumbrances ;  the  dead  weights  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  which  retard  them  in  their  onward  march  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  And  not  only  so,  but  they  themselves 
are  destroyed  by  their  own  self-deception.  We  have  but  little 
faith  in  these  habitual  backsliders.  We  cannot  believe,  gener- 
ally speaking,  that  an  individual  can  have  a  dozen  genuine  con- 
versions in  his  short  life  here.  The  light  of  the  Christian 
should  not  be  like  the  flash  of  the  meteor,  dazzling  for  a  mo- 
ment by  its  brilliancy,  and  then  as  suddenly  disappearing,  making 
the  world  more  dark  by  its  ]3linding  effects  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders.  It  should  be  a  steady  flame,  burning  constantly, 
but  brighter  and  brighter  as  he  draws  near  to  the  Celestial 
City,  where  is  the  Divine  Countenance — the  Sun  of  the  New 
Jerusalem — the  Source  of  the  Light  which  illuminates  his  path- 
way through  this  toilsome  earth-journey.  Duty,  and  not  feeling, 
should  be  the  watchword.  Feeling  may  make  the  flame  more 
brilliant,  but  it  soon  expires.  Principle  gives  a  steady  blaze, 
that  lasts  as  long  as  life. 

When  one  has  not  sufficient  reason  for  absence,  it  is  his 
duty  to  attend  upon  the  ordinances  of  religion,  whether  he  feels 
like  it  or  not.     He  should  always  aim  to  be  in  the  conference 
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and  prayer  room;  and  perform  his  part  there,  whether  he  feels 
any  peculiar  impressions  of  duty  or  otherwise. 

Let  all  cease,  then,  to  be  guided  by  the  vacillating  light  of 
feeling,  and  be  sure  that  when  duty  is  done,  feeling  will  follow. 
But  when  feeling  is  taken  as  a  guide,  it  will  sometimes  lead  us 
in  the  way  of  duty,  but  oftener  in  an  opposite  direction — just 
as  it  led  David  in  the  case  of  Uriah.  Had  he  been  governed 
by  principle  in  this  instance,  he  would  have  saved  himself  from 
his  humiliation  before  the  prophet,  from  his  sorrow  and  shame, 
from  the  pernicious  example  he  set  his  subjects,  who  were  not 
backward  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in  after  time,  giving  him,  as 
a  consequence,  vexation  and  trouble  through  all  the  remaining 
years  of  his  reign.  lie  would  have  transmitted  his  reputation 
to  all  coming  ages  free  from  its  foulest  stain ;  free  from  the 
evidence  that  he  was  a  slave  to  one  of  the  most  unworthy  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature. 

But  here  let  us  remark,  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  justify 
himself  in  wrong  by  comparing  his  evil  deeds  with  those  of 
David.  There  was  nothing  in  his  transgressions  of  the  law  of 
right  that  God  loved ;  nothing  in  them  for  which  he  rewarded 
him.  His  prosperity  was  not  owing  to  these,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  it  not  been  for  his  violations  of  righteous  law, 
his  earthly  glory  would  have  been  far  greater ;  he  would  have 
been  permitted  to  have  built  the  temple,  which  he  bo  much  de- 
sired to  do,  and  which  was  reserved  to  his  son,  Solomon.  But 
he  had  great  virtues.  He  was  not  an  habitual  sinner.  He  oc- 
casionally erred,  and  when  he  did  err,  from  his  prominence,  hig 
errors  attracted  the  attention  of  his  nation  then,  and  since,  of 
the  civilized  world.  It  may  be,  however,  taking  his  life  as  a 
whole,  considering  his  many  virtues ;  his  temptations  and  pow- 
ers of  resistance,  that  God  was  better  pleased  with  his  servfce 
than  with  many  who  were  never  guilty  of  half  his  vices.  We 
say  of  two  individuals — the  one  with  a  body  vigorous  with  an- 
imal vitality,  who  rises  early  and  labors  late ;  driving  in  his 
business — the  other  consumptively  inclined;  never  in  good 
health,  never  very  sick,  always  complaining — that  the  former 
enjoys  far  better  health  than  the  latter,  even  though  once  and 
again  fever  brings  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  dmng  his  life. 
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He  has  suffered,  at  one  time,  more  acute  pain  and  apparently 
been  nearer  death ;  but  he  has  also  enjoyed  better  health ;  he 
has  known  what  it  was  to  be  perfectly  well,  to  have  all  hiis^ 
physical  powers  in  full  exercise,  with  a  robust  constitution  for 
nearly  the  whole  time,  his  days  of  sickness  being  only  as  ex- 
ceptions. So  it  was  with  David.  He  sinned  with  a  high  hand  ; 
but  it  was  not  a  daily  practice  with  him.  As  often  as  he  erred 
he  repented,  and  his  sorrow  and  contrition  were  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  his  guilt. 

Let  no  one,  then,  excuse  his  faults  by  saying  they  are  no 
worse  than  David's,  till  he  has  first  imitated  his  virtues ;  first 
proved  himself  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  by  his  almost  con- 
stant fidelity  and  truth  in  his  services.  And  not  then,  unless 
he  is  willing  to  bear  David's  punishment — his  shame  before  the 
prophet  of  God — his  disgrace  before  his  people,  and  his  glory 
tarnished  in  all  ages. 

But  from  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  may  not  only 
learn  our  own  fallibility,  and  that  the  way  alone  to  avoid  incon- 
sistencies in  life  is,  to  act  from  principle  in  all  cases ;  we  may 
also  learn  that  from  principle  and  not  sentiment  we  should  be 
charitable  to  the  erring,  lest,  in  our  denunciations  of  them,  ere 
we  are  aware,  we  condemn  ourselves.  David's  reply  to  Na- 
than's account  of  supposed  wrong  was,  "  As  tlie  Lordliveth  the 
man  that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely  die."  And  he  pass- 
ed sentence  upon  himself.  In  principle,  too,  Nero  and  Cortez 
often  passed  sentence  upon  themselves.  And  those  around 
them  knew  it.  And  the  world  has  ever  condemned  their  in- 
consistency. So  do  many  now,  when  governed  by  excited  feel- 
ings ,*  oftener,  too,  than  they  are  aware,  in  their  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  an  erring  brother  or  sister,  effectually  cut  off 
themselves  from^  all  hope  of  mercy.  The  great  lesson  of  the 
age  for  mankind  to  learn  is,  to  divest  themselves  of  bigotry ; 
of  this  spirit,  which  says,  "  Stand  aside,  for  I  am  more  holy  than 
thou ;"  of  this  feeling  of  self-righteousness  which  passes  judg- 
ment upon  a  fallen  brother,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  ere 
he  has  been  heard  in  his  defence,  and  that  would  annihilate 
every  one  who  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  in  precisely  just  the  same  way  as  they  do  who  possess 
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it — stumbling  where  they  stumble,  and  finding  no  temptations 
except  such  as  they  have  found.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the 
spirit  and  principles  which  governed  Christ.  People  are  all 
constituted  differently,  with  different  thoughts,  feelings,  pas- 
sions and  powers ;  under  different  circumstances;  in  different 
pursuits ;  moving  in  different  circles  socially ;  subject  to  differ- 
ent temptations  within  and  without,  with  different  strength  of 
resistance.  Now,  what  else  could  be  expected  but  that  one 
would  fall  where  another  would  stand,  and  that  what  would  be 
a  temptation  to  the  latter  would  possess  no  power  over  the  for- 
mer. What  right  then  has  one  to  judge  another  ?  How  can 
he  tell  but  what  he  would  have  done  the  same  placed  in  similar 
circumstances  ?  But  how  loth  we  are  to  admit  that  anything 
can  palliate  the  guilt  of  the  erring  !  Has  a  neighbor,  led  away 
by  vicious  associates,  occasionally  yielded  to  his  appetites  and 
become  intoxicated,  instead  of  taking  him  by  the  hand,  as  true 
men  are  bound  to  do,  and  kindly  entreating  him  to  beware  of 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  how  natural  it  is  to  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  him  behind  his  back,  and  to  cry  out  that  he  should 
be  shunned  by  all  claiming  respectability,  and  that  he  is  on  the 
broad  road  to  ruin.  Truly,  if  anything  will  drive  him  upon 
that  road,  it  is  when,  all  decent  people  having  set  their  faces 
against  him,  he  is  forced  to  seek  his  companions  among  the 
profligate. 

If  another,  an  enterprising  man,  ventures  in  his  business  af- 
fairs a  little  too  far  and  is  finally  obliged  to  assign  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  paying,  it  may  be,  but  a  small 
dividend ;  how  quick  do  we  hear  it  said,  and  perhaps  too  by 
one  who  is  too  indolent  to  take  the  same  course,  or  even  by 
one  who  will  eventually  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  the  same 
results,  or  by  another,  who,  with  his  thousands  at  interesty  can- 
not appreciate  the  motives  which  urge  on  the  poor  man  to  gain 
a  competency — '^  he  has  been  dishonest,  extravagant  in  his  ex- 
penditures, unskilful  in  business ;  he  has  concealed  a  fortune 
upon  which  to  retire ;"  when  it  may  be  the  man  has  done  the 
best  he  could,  or  if  he  has  not,  the  others  may  be  guilty  of  er- 
rors equally  heinous  when  judged  by  the  Divine  law.  But  let 
this  be  as  it  may,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  community 
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should  commence  at  once  a  grand  tirade  of  abuse  against  liim. 
Let  one  do  ever  so  badly,  the  only  brotlierly  course  to  pursue 
with  him  is  to  inquire  into  the  cii'cumstances  in  as  kind  a  man- 
ner as  possible ;  learn  liow  strong  were  his  temptations,  and 
whotlier  he  would  be  glad,  for  tlie  future,  to  live  a  respectable 
life ;  and  not  create  an  impassable  gulf  which  shall  at  once 
shut  hira  out  from  all  social  and  business  intercourse  with  the 
moral  part  of  community,  that  shall  shun  him  as  it  would  the 
pestilence. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  advocate  the  no-punishment 
system  of  administering  government.  Let  every  man  who  has 
violated  the  just  laws  knowingly,  suffer  the  penalty  annexed. 
But  when  once  that  has  been  done,  and  he  gives  evidence  of 
thorough  repentance  and  reformation,  then  his  fellow  brethren 
are  bound  to  sympathize  with  him^  to  forgive  his  trespasses  and 
to  receive  him  the  same  as  before ;  and  they  will  if  they  are 
governed  by  principle  and  not  by  a  morbid  sentiment.  There  is 
no  more  effectual  way  of  driving  the  unfortunate  individual, 
who  has  deviated  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  to  live  an  aban- 
doned life,  than  this  same  bigoted  zeal  for  virtue  which,  acting 
not  from  principle,  but  an  unhealthy  sentimentality,  spurns  him 
as  a  dog,  an  outcast  forever.  Shut  out  by  one  fault  from  the 
society  of  all  good  men,  he  cannot  live  alone,  and  of  necessity 
associates  with  the  vile  till  he  becomes  one  of  them.  Never  so 
condemn  and  ostracise  any  man  till  the  struggles  to  resist 
temptation ;  the  nights  of  weeping ;  the  days  of  sadness ;  the 
sufferings  both  of  body  and  mind  can  all  be  brought  into  the  ac- 
count. Let  each  one  ask  himself  the  question,  why  he  is  not 
equally  guilty  before  the  world;  and  will  not  the  candid  an- 
swer be,  that  often  public  sentiment,  not  the  abhorrence  of  the 
evil,  has  prevented  him  from  committing  it  ?  Or  that  he  has 
done  other  things  which,  though  not  looked  upon  by  man  as 
equally  bad,  yet  in  principle  he  fears  there  is  no  difference  ? 
And  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge  that  when  a  brother  or  sister 
has  erred,  there  has  often  been  an  effort  made  to  resist  the 
temptation,  which,  had  it  been  presented  to  those  who  boast 
themselves  of  their  integrity,  and  how  firmly  they  are  estab- 
lished in  virtue,  they  would  frequently  have  yielded  with   one- 
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half  the  inducement  ?  And  it  is  true  that  no  one  knows  the 
strength  of  his  principles  till  they  have  been  besieged.  Visit 
the  prisons  and  penetcntiaries.  Do  you  believe  that  their  in- 
mates are  sinners  above  all  others?  The  man  who  is  governed 
by  principle  and  not  sentiment,  as  he  gazes  upon  the  victims  of 
evil  immured  within  their  walls,  will  drop  the  sympathetic  tear 
and  inwardly  thank  his  God  that  he  has  not  been  surrounded 
by  like  circumstances,  fearing  if  he  had  that  he  too  would  be 
even  as  they  are.  It  seems  to  him  a  very  easy  tiling,  as  he 
looks  upon  the  convicts  before  him  and  recalls  the  crimes  of 
which  they  are  guilty,  to  say  how  he  would  have  avoided  them; 
how  he  would  have  acted  under  the  circumstances,  resisting  his 
evil  desires ;  how  virtuous  he  would  have  been ;  and  how  such 
a  small  temptation  could  not  have  been  any  inducement;  but 
yet,  when  his  mind  turns  upon  himself,  and  he  looks  back  upon 
the  past  and  reviews  the  many  times  he  has  yielded  to  tempta- 
tions infinitely  smaller  when  he  had  determined  he  would  not, 
he  feels  his  own  littleness;  his  weakness;  that  he  has  no  rea- 
son to  boast  of  his  goodness  or  denounce  those  who  have  been 
more  unfortunate  than  himself.  This  is  judging  by  principle 
and  not  sentiment.  And  if  each  one  looks  thus  closely  to  him- 
self, scans  his  own  motives  of  conduct;  what  has  caused  him  to 
do  one  thing  and  restrained  him  from  doing  another ;  why  he 
has  not  yielded  to  this  or  that  tcm])tation;  and  recollects  that 
he  is  to  give  an  account  for  every  deed,  every  word,  and  even 
every  idle  thought  he  cherishes,  and  every  spirit  manifested ; 
when  he  thus  considers  his  case,  he  will  not  fmd  so  mucli  good- 
ness in  himself  as  he  might  at  first  suppose.  By  such  an  exam- 
ination all  would  see  the  need  and  feci  it  too,  of  crying  out, 
^^  God  be  merciful  to  us  sinners — miserable  ollenders  1"  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  our  own  calling,  our  own  election  is 
sure.  The  fact  is,  many  a  one  who  stands  fair  before  the  world 
knows  that  he  is  guilty  in  his  heart;  knows  that  his  imagina- 
tion has  often  presented  forbidden  scenes  in  such  alluring  col- 
ors, so  tempting  that  he  has  suffered  himself  unrestrained  to 
partake  of  the  pleasure  she  has  conjured  up  before  him.  Now, 
all  he  wanted  to  induce  him  to  yield  openly,  was  that  the  reali- 
ty should  present  itself  under  the  same  fascinating  forms.  And 
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if  that  has  never  been  done,  if  his  Heavenly  Father  has  been 
merciful  to  him  and  not  suffered  him  to  be  tempted  above  what 
he  could  bear,  is  it  any  virtue  in  him  ?  Anything  that  should 
cause  him  to  glory  in  his  own  strength  and  despise  the  weak- 
ness of  others  ?  It  does  not  become  the  murderer  to  condemn 
to  death  the  man  guilty  of  some  petty  oifence.  And  yet  there 
are  many  in  every  vicinity  who  are  ready  to  accuse  their  broth- 
er of  having  a  mote  in  his  eye  without  regarding  the  beam  in 
their  own  eye,  because  they  are  governed  by  sentiment  and  not 
principle.  We  do  not  mean,  we  would  say  once  more,  to  speak 
one  syllable  against  the  punishment  of  criminals  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  transgressions.  But  we  would  have  that  pun- 
ishment not  only  protective  to  society,  but  we  would  have  it 
corrective  also — tending  to  their  reformation  and  not  degrada- 
tion. We  would  have  it  administered  on  the  severest  princi- 
ples, and  not  on  changing  sentiment.  The  condemned  should 
not  feel  that  when  they  enter  the  prison  walls  they  are  forever 
shut  out  from  all  intercourse  and  sympathy  with  the  world. 
But  in  giving  them  the  assurance  of  our  sympathy  we  need  not 
lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  Neither 
should  it  be  the  only  passport  of  a  man  to  our  respect  that  he 
has  once  fallen  from  his  integrity.  There  is  a  golden  mean  to 
follow,  and  it  should  always  be  pursued.  Finally,  God  acts 
from  principle  and  not  sentiment  towards  his  children.  He  has 
no  respect  of  persons ;  the  faults  of  one  man,  be  he  king  or 
peasant,  arc  just  as  hateful  in  his  sight  as  those  of  another.  It 
matters  not  what  are  one's  circumstances,  what  his  wisdom, 
whether  he  be  one  of  the  humblest  of  the  sons  of  earth,  un- 
heard of  as  many  rods  from  his  dwelling  as  he  has  numbered 
years  in  life ;  or  whether  he  be  the  heir  of  wealth,  nurtured  in 
the  lap  of  affluence  and  cradled  in  luxury ;  no  place  is  obscure 
enough  to  hide  him ;  no  station  is  exalted  enougli  to  ensure  his 
safety;  no  power  is  able  to  defend  him;  there  is  no  chftrm,  no 
opiate  that  can  render  him  invulnerable  if  he  pursues  wrong,  or 
to  cause  God  to  act  towards  him  contrary  to  fixed  principle.  If 
he  is  a  violator  of  the  Divine  law  of  right,  while  he  is  resting 
in  the  greatest  apparent  security,  and  flattering  himself  that 
he  shall  prove  an  exception  and  escape  a  merited   punishment, 
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and  is  thus  lulling  himself  to  sleep  in  his  supposed   safety,  he 
will  find  that  Fate  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  never  was 
surer  to  pursue  to  the  last,  one  of  its  victims,  than  is  the  penal- 
ty of  wrong  doing  to  follow  him.     And  when  everything  around 
him  points  its  fmger  towards  him,  and  like  a   peal    of  thunder 
exclaims,   ^^  Thou    art    the  man,"  all  disguise  is  at  an    end,    all 
stru2;<>lcs  ai>:aiiist  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  sentence  are  useless.  lie 
must  stand  forth  and  meet  the  penalty  due  to  liis  errors.  Many 
a  transgressor  of  the  riglit  has  thus  been  awakened  to  his  real 
danger,  while  he  was  heart  and  soul  absorbed   in  his    unprinci- 
pled course,  deceiving  one,  defrauding  anotlier,   and  heaping  up 
the  treasures  of  earth  by  dishonestly  and   oppressively   grind- 
ing down  the  face  of  the  poor  in  the  dust,  till  his  coffers  over- 
flowed; then  indulging  his  sensual  appetites  and  passions  with 
the  most  unrestrained  license,  he  has  gone  on  drinking   his    fill 
of  the  cup  of  pleasure,  deaf  to    the  cry  of  want  around   him; 
unheeding  the  pains  and  sufferings  he   is  causing  for  liis  selfish 
gratifications  ;  unmoved  when  the  angel  of  death  cuts  down  this 
or  that  fellow  being;  thus  he  has  gone  on  in  his  selfish  wicked- 
ness, governed  entirely  by  feeling  instead  of  principle,  as  though 
the  world  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  were  made  solely  to 
minister  to  his  indulgence.      But  when  his  revels  are  the  long- 
est, his  mirth  the  most  boisterous,  when  his  blasphemies  are  the 
loudest,  when  wealth  flows  in  the   fastest,    physical    enjoyment 
the  sweetest,  health   apparently    the   most   certain,   when    he 
seems  about  to  consummate  all  his  sensuous  desires,  then,   sud- 
den as  an  earthquake  in  a  guilty  city,  he  is  made  aware  that  he 
is  dealing  with  a  God  of  principle,  undazzled   by   his    success 
unmoved  by  his  social  position,   and  that   he   must   drain   the 
dregs  of  that  cup  he  has  been  so  sweetly  quaffing.     Fascinated 
by  his  brilliant  success,  men  generally,  acting  by  the  impulse  of 
excited  feeling,  write  the  errors  of  the  evil  doer  in  sand,   and 
in  time  forget  all  his  crimes.     But  God  never  acts  from  feeling, 
in  the  sense  we  have  used  it,  but  always  from  principle.     Many 
a  one  with  a  heart  filled  with  enthusiasm  as  he  has  recalled  the 
dazzling  exploits  of  Napoleon  has  wished  that  he  might  have 
conquered  at  Waterloo ;  and  forgetting  all  the  selfishness  and 
crimes  of  the   self-made   emperor,  has   said  it  was   too  bad 
23* 
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that  he  should  be  banished  to  the  lonely  island  of  St.  Helena. 
But  God  is  moved  by  no  such  sentimentalism.  With  him  prin- 
ciple always  governs.  Time  heals  no  wounds  in  his  breast. 
True,  he  is  merciful,  but  his  mercy  never  causes  him  to  be  un- 
just. 

Here  we  close.  We  have  endeavored  in  this  short  article  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  acting  from  principle  and  sen- 
timent. We  would  not  have  men  crucify  their  feelings  j  we 
would  not  have  them  become  unimpassioncd  and  cold ;  we  would 
not  have  them  so  restrain  the  exercise  of  these  feelings  that 
they  should  lose  any  of  their  sympathy  with  their  fellow  breth- 
ren, or  any  of  their  zeal ;  but  we  would  liave  all  governed  by 
fixed  principles,  and  never  violate  them  by  yielding  to  any  im- 
pulse of  feeling,  or  by  indulging  in  any  sentimentalism.  Christ 
was  not  without  feeling  most  surely,  as  his  weeping  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus  and  his  oft-shown  compassion  upon  the  suffer- 
ing poor  will  abundantly  attest ;  and  yet  in  no  one  case  did  he 
ever  violate  principle,  or  teach  others  to  do  so.  And  no  en- 
thusiasm for  a  good  cause  should  hurry  one  on  to  do  the  least 
wrong — nay,  not  if  he  believed  that  he  could  win  scores  of  souls 
to  Christ  by  so  doing,  for  he  would,  by  so  acting,  be  doing  evil 
that  good  might  come,  "  whoso  condemnation  is  just."  There 
are  many  things  in  the  Divine  government  over  this  world  that 
we  cannot  understand  in  our  present  state.  But  surely  he  is 
far  from  a  wise  or  safe  man  who  on  this  account  throws  aside 
principle  and  leaps  blindly  into  the  eddying  current  of  human 
activity  to  float  about  as  drift-wood  wherever  a  chance  feeling 
may  carry  him.  If  he  has  easy  sailing  for  awhile,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  will  be  likely  to  be  sent  most  violently  upon  the 
breakers,  which  he  might  have  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  jud 
ment. 
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Spiritualism  is  a  word  which  has  recently  come  to  have  a 
new  meaning.  It  does  not  now  denote,  as  it  has  done,  simply 
the  attribute  of  a  single  nature  or  of  a  small  class  of  minds, 
but  it  stands  for  a  philosophy  which  is  beginning  to  exhibit 
definite  features,  and  for  a  power  in  society  which  candid  ob- 
servers cannot  well  help  recognizing. 

Spiritualists  are  a  sect ; — we  hardly  know  whether  we  ought 
to  S2i J  a  religious  sect  or  not;  for,  while  many  spiritualists 
claim  that,  in  becoming  such,  they  have  at  length  reached  the 
pith  and  marrow  and  kernel  of  religion,  many  others,  held  in 
excellent  fellowship,  avow  that  they  find  in  the  new  philosophy 
a  weapon  as  formidable  against  the  dogmas  of  all  church  creeds 
and  ideas  and  symbols,  as  the  ancient  jaw-bone  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  giant  when  he  lifted  it  against  the  Philis- 
tines. The  openly  avowed  adherents  of  the'  new  faith  are 
numerous,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  ranks  are  still  rapidly  fill- 
ing up ;  and  the  number  of  secret  sympathizers  or  semi-believ- 
ers, who  are  kept  from  open  avowal  by  prudential  considera- 
tions, is  declared  to  be  greater  still.  Men  of  large  ability  and 
equal  attainments,  of  sound  judgment  and  blameless  life,  of 
social  standing  and  commanding  influence,  are  counted  among 
its  advocates.  It  has  developed  a  considerable  literature. 
Notwithstanding  it  insists  so  much  on  spontaneity  and  declaims 
against  set  forms,  it  has  organized  its  forces  and  gone  to  work 
systematically.  It  has  a  large  and  increasing  corps  of  public 
speakers,  who  freely  itinerate  or  frequently  exchange,  some  of 
whom  speak  by  premeditation  and  others  by  impulse — to-day 
with  their  eyes  open  and  to-morrow  with  them  shut, — here 
declaring  their  own  thoughts,  and  there  avowing  themselves  as 
only  the  indispensable  media — or  "  mediums^^ — through  whom 
departed  and  supermundane  beings  unfold  their  thoughts  to 
men.  It  has  its  established  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  and  its 
"  circles"  during  the  week.  It  claims  to  be  the  Moses  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  set  to  lead  Israel  out  of  bondage ;  or  the 
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pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  moving  on  to  the  land  of  promise  as  the 
angel  of  God's  presence.  It  offers  itself  as  the  prophet  of  na- 
ture and  the  interpreter  of  the  Bible.  Its  claims  are  ample 
enough,  whatever  it  may  lack  in  authority ;  and  however  small 
its  performances  may  appear,  no  one  can  complain  that  it  does 
not  promise  sufficiently. 

Not  a  little  is  said  by  the  avowed  adherents  of  this  system 
of  the  duty  and  value  of  investigation;  and  not  a  little  com- 
plaint is  made  that  Christians,  and  especially  Christian  minis- 
ters, refuse  to  go  into  the  circles,  and  hear  the  lectures,  and 
read  the  papers,  and  study  the  books,  and  converse  with  the 
prophets,  and  watch  the  phenomena,  and  listen  to  the  experi- 
ences, and  wait  for  and  woo  tlie  rappings  and  impressions, 
which,  it  is  said,  are  calculated  to  convince  the  candid,  convert 
the  skeptics,  and  satisfy  and  enlighten  the  world  generally. 
But  this  obligation  to  investigate  has  its  limitations.  Nobody 
can  be  required  to  investigate  everything  to  every  extent,  and 
in  every  combination  of  circumstances.  Two  or  three  points 
settled  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  one's 
duty  in  that  direction. 

1st.  Is  there  time  that  can  properly  be  spared  from  other 
more  practical  and  imperative  duties  ?  To  most  people  this  is 
a  busy  world;  and  to  those  who  sec  in  life  great  practical  con- 
cerns to  be  taken  care  of,  it  is  not  always  eas}^,  nor  docs  it 
seem  consistent,  to  command  the  leisure  for  such  extensive  and 
protracted  and  long-continued  efforts  at  investigation  as  Inost 
spiritualists  find  and  declare  necessary. 

2d.  Is  there  evidently  capacity  to  criticize  and  weigh  evi- 
dence, classify  and  properly  interpret  the  phenomena  which 
are  to  be  studied?  It  may  be  a  little  self-denying  to  confess 
our  inability,  but  the  truth  may  require  it,  and  there  may  be  as 
much  modesty  and  more  self-respect  and  wisdom  in  admitting 
that  we  are  not  probably  philosophers  enough  to  reduce  the 
admitted  chaos  of  the  manifestations  to  order.  Leverrier 
wrought  out  the  proof  that  there  must  be  a  planet  in  our  sys- 
tem, revolving  in  an  orbit  beyond  that  of  Uranus,  from  a  few 
elements  which  his  astronomical  observations  had  furnished 
him ;  he  indicated  the  locality  where  the  yet  unseen  world  was 
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pursuing  its  mighty  journey ;  and  when  a  semi-luminous  point 
came  into  the  telescopic  field,  he  declared  that  the  planet  was 
discovered.  Was  it  every  common  man's  duty  to  investigate 
that  subject  for  himself,  and  satisfy  his  own  mind  by  independ- 
ent observation  and  research  ?  to  review  the  mathematical  pro- 
cesses of  the  astronomer  and  see  whether  the  conclusions  were 
valid  and  inevitable  ?  Not  many  men  in  a  thousand  were  com- 
petent to  conduct  such  an  investigation  with  any  real  profit, 
and  to  attempt  it  would  have  been  an  egotistic  pretence,  or  a 
farce  too  ridiculous  to  be  solemn  to  anybody  but  the  experiment- 
er. And  the  implied  assumption  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
capable  of  conducting  a  real  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
"  circles,"  or  properly  classifying  and  rightly  interpreting  what 
is  witnessed  there,  suggests  more  presumption  than  discretion. 
They  may  get  their  verdicts  ready  very  soon,  and  render  them 
without  the  slightest  misgiving,  but  are  they  proper  persons  to 
put  on  the  jury  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  must  limit  the 
obligation  to  investigate. 

3d.  What  moral  profit — what  real  profit  of  any  sort — ^has  ob- 
viously resulted  from  the  investigation  and  experience  of  oth- 
ers ?  That,  too,  is  a  question  which  has  a  bearing  on  one's 
duty  in  this  direction.  Not  every  pursuit  is  allowable  in  any 
rational  or  serious  view  of  life.  It  may  excite  or  gratify  our 
curiosity ;  it  may  give  us  many  new  facts  and  experiences  ;  it 
may  yield  a  pleasant  stimulus  to  emotion;  and  still  it  may  be 
disallowed  by  duty.  The  pursuit  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge  is 
not  a  duty  for  everybody.  A  large  pile  of  new  facts  at  the  end 
of  a  long  exploration  may  add  nothing  to  the  real  mental  wealth 
of  the  explorer.  Not  everything  justifies  our  tedious  search 
because  it  is  true,  nor  because  it  is  connected  with  an  impor- 
tant subject.  Utility,  understood  in  the  broad  sense,  is  the 
only  proper  end  of  investigation.  Somebody  has  taken  the 
pains  to  count  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Bible.  We  cherish 
the  Bible  as  the  most  excellent  of  books;  but  the  time  taken  to 
investigate  this  point  we  tliink  would  have  been  better  spent  in 
setting  type  for  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  putting  covers  on  Don 
Quixote  or  the  Arabian  Nights.  Our  mother's  grave  is  a  very 
sacred  spot;    but  our  heart,  and  the  memory  of  her  earnest 
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practical  Christian  life  would  rebuke  the  least  of  her  children 
"who  should  stop  to  count  the  spires  of  grass  that  wave  above 
her  dust  in  the  summer  wind.  It  may  be  a  ^^fact"  that  there 
are  just  12,347  paving  stones  on  the  street  between  the  cross- 
walk that  lies  under  our  study-window  and  the  ^' What  Cheer" 
building  in  Market  Square  where  it  terminates;  but  wc  don't 
think  it  worth  the  while  to  defy  the  sun  and  rain,  to  dodge  the 
omnibuses  and  provoke  the  pedestrians,  to  weary  our  spine  in- 
to a  curvature  and  fret  our  conscience  and  our  family  that  call 
for  practical  and  profitable  work,  into  open  rebellion,  by  going 
into  an  "  investigation"  of  that  matter.  We  cannot  see  the 
profit  of  such  work.  We  never  heard  that  the  man  who  count- 
ed the  Bible  letters  grew  to  be  a  better  Christian,  or  a  broader 
philosopher,  or  a  higher  social  economist,  or  a  more  genial 
neighbor,  as  the  result  of  that  service.  The  patience,  and  the 
tact  in  dealing  with  figures,  implied  by  this  task,  might  have 
found  a  nobler  field.  And  it  is  a  legitimate  question  to  ask 
whether  the  natural  and  obvious  practical  results  appearing  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  spiritualism, 
justify  and  call  for  our  copying  their  course. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  other  earnest  the- 
orizer,  every  advocate  of  any  other  system  to  which  he  is  de- 
voted is  just  as  likely  to  claim  that  as  the  chief  and  important 
matter  to  be  investigated,  as  the  spiritualist  to  claim  investiga- 
tion for  his  specialty.  And  he  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  in- 
sist upon  our  attention  and  study,  to  accuse  us  of  selfishness, 
prejudice  and  fear  of  the  light  in  case  of  refusal,  as  our  modern 
proplict  who  comes  to  discourse  to  us  about  the  secrets  of  the 
other  world.  And  if,  during  our  active,  busy,  practical,  serious 
human  life,  duty  requires  the  performance  of  this  multiform  work, ' 
we  should  need  the  longevity  of  Methuselah  in  order  to  finish 
up  our  tasks  in  any  decent  season  and  way,  and  get  the  approv- 
al— ^'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  this  suljjcct  of 
spiritualism  in  f^ll  its  aspects  and  bearings.  We  purpose  to 
speak  of  it  only  in  its  relations  to  religion.  We  do  not  now 
inquire  about  its  science,  but  about  its  theology.  Our  devel- 
opment and  discussion  must  both  be  brief,   and  will    doubtless 
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be  imperfect,  for  a  few  paj^es  are  hardly  sufficient  for  a  thorough 
dealing  with  such  a  topic.  And  first,  we  will  state  the  main 
positions  of  the  spiritualists  as  fairly  as  possible,  drawing  the 
items  from  various  sources  which  are  generally  accepted  as 
authority.  We  cannot  stop  to  designate  the  various  sources 
from  whence  our  information  is  drawn,  but  shall  endeavor  to 
avoid  incorrectness  of  statement,  and  even  the  slightest  mis- 
representation. We  take  the  expositions  of  its  friends  and 
teachers.  They  have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  explanation,  and 
to  them  we  turn.  We  cannot  tell  every  thing  they  hold,  but 
we  shall  seek  to  set  forth  the  essential  points  of  their  system 
fairly. 

We  may  say  now,  as  well  as  at  any  time,  that  they  who  set 
down  all  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  to  sheer  and  deliberate 
and  unprincipled  imposture,  seem  to  us  to  be  wanting  in  dis- 
crimination, uncharitable  in  their  judgment,  and  unconsciously 
rejecting  the  very  principles  of  historic  criticism  and  the  rules 
of  evidence  which  are  depended  on  to  justify  our  faith  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  reality  of  the  Chris- 
tian miracles.  We  are  by  no  means  saying  that  the  argument 
for  the  truth  of  spiritnalisin  as  a  system'  is  equal  to  the  argu- 
ment for  the  truth  of  Christianity;  but  that  the  same  grounds 
on  which  one  pronounces  all  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  the 
result  of  deliberate  imposture,  require  a  rejection  of  the  tes- 
timony in  view  of  which  we  yield  our  belief  to  the  statements 
of  the  Evangelists  when  they  deal  with  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

And  they  who  take  some  extravagant  statement  of  one  of  its 
ignorant  devotees,  or  some  vicious  act  of  one  of  its  vicious 
hangers-on,  as  a  fair  exponent  of  the  whole  scheme  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  new  brotlierhood,  are  neither  wise  nor  just 
in  their  method.  No  cause,  not  even  the  best  and  holiest, 
could  afford  to  be  so  treated  and  disposed  of.  What,  then,  are 
the  principal  points  claimed  to  be  correct  by  spiritualists,  and 
which  make  up  the  main  items  in  their  Confession  of  Faith  ? 
We  answer, 

1.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  direct  communication  carried 
on  between  human  beings  on  earth,  and  the  beings  who  inhabit 
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the  spirit  world;  that  this  commerce  of  minds  in  the  two 
realms  is  no  new  thing ;  that  a  belief  in  it  has  prevailed  in  al- 
most all  ages  and  among  almost  all  nations ;  that  it  has  tinged 
all  human  history  and  modified  all  human  life ;  that  it  is  clear- 
ly taught  in  the  Bible,  and  is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  re- 
vealed religion. 

2.  It  is  claimed  that  this  intercourse  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
or  through  ^^  mediums" — the  orders  of  beings  whence  the  reve- 
lations come  to  us  do  not  usually  speak  directly  to  the  mass  of 
men,  but  employ  a  medium  who  is  in  close  contact  with  them 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  contact  with  us  on  the  other.  That  this 
method  has  always  been  the  usual  if  not  the  invariable  one  in 
such  commerce,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  effective  and  varied 
communications. 

3.  It  is  claimed  that  these  "  mediums"  are  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, human  beings.  So  it  has  always  been  ;  and  there  is  a 
propriety  if  not  a  necessity  for  selecting  them  as  the  chief  in- 
struments in  the  work.  So,  in  accordance  with  this,  the  Scrip- 
ture has  its  prophets,  its  sacred  audience  chamber,  and  its 
spirit  of  inspiration ;  while  mythology  and  history  have  their 
deified  heroes  who  become  patrons  of  the  city  or  the  people  or 
the  pursuit;  their  oracles  and  auguries,  their  frenzied  priestesses 
and  tell-tale  ghosts. 

4.  It  is  claimed  that  these  mediums  are  persons  of  peculiar 
qualities,  which  fit  them  for  this  mediumistic  service ;  that 
these  qualities  are  partly  physical  and  partly  moral,  partly  con- 
stitutional and  partly  acquired.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are 
conditional  to  all,  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent. 
The  highest  mediumship  is  said  to  follow  certain  modes  of  life ; 
so  that  a  medium,  constitutionally  a  good  one,  is  dependent  for 
any  large  increase  of  the  peculiar  power  upon  the  spirit  that  is 
cherished  and  the  life  that  is  lived.  And  this  is  said  to  have 
been  the  law  prevailing  in  the  prophetic  periods  of  Scripture 
history,  and  was  recognized  and  is  still  recognized  among  all 
pagan  nations. 

5.  It  is  claimed  that  the  beings  who  directly  communicate 
with  or  through  these  "  mediums"  are  those  who  have  been  in- 
habitants of  this  earth  as  we  are,  but  who  have  at  length  laid 
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down  the  perishable  material  body,  and  now  are  living  and  act- 
ing amid  the  new  circumstances  and  under  the  new  conditions 
of  the  spirit  world  and  the  spirit-life. 

6.  It  is  claimed  that  the  proof  that  such  communications  are 
received  is  found  in  the  facts, — in  the  manifestations  that  are  of- 
fered to  us, — manifestations  to  the  senses  and  manifestations 
to  the  mind.  These  manifestations  are  said  to  be  various,  and 
appear  generally  only  to  those  who  put  themselves  in  the  way 
of  witnessing  and  receiving  them.  They  consist  of  rappings, 
tipping  of  tables  and  other  objects,  moviugs,  singular  impres- 
sions on  the  nervous  system  or  on  tlie  mind ;  in  trance  speaking, 
writing,  &c.  It  is  said  these  facts  are  well  authenticated,  as  well 
as  any  other  facts  of  that  class  are  or  can  be  ;  that  they  are  not 
explicable  in  any  otlier  theory  than  that  adopted  by  spiritualists. 

7.  It  is  claimed  that  these  manifestations  are  always  accom- 
panied by  intelligence  of  a  higher  or  lower  degree,  and  by  the 
evident  exercise  of  personal  will.  It  is  not  the  mere  working 
of  physical  forces,  the  mere  setting  loose  of  physical  and  irre- 
sponsible powers,  but  a  rational  mind  seems  ever  apparent  and 
present  and  active  whenever  these  manifestations  appear. 

8.  It  is  claimed  that  the  mediums  are  mostly  passive  when 
these  influences  are  at  work  on  and  through  them,  sometimes 
conversing  with  others  while  the  strange  work  goes  on,  and, 
after  ceasing  to  be  thus  specially  influenced,  frequently  to  tell 
very  little  or  even  nothing  of  what  has  been  transpiring,  and  of 
their  own  part  in  the  operations.  This  foreign  influence  often 
comes  to  them  unsought,  and  unexpectedly, — sometimes,  indeed, 
in  spite  of  their  objections  and  opposition,  and  the  more  forci- 
bly as  their  objections  and  opposition  are  exercised ; — though 
the  general  law  seems  to  be  that  a  calm,  passive,  acquiescent, 
or  actively  cooperating  state  of  mind  is  essential  to  the  largest 
reception  and  most  marked  development  of  this  foreign  influ- 
ence. It  is  said  that  the  "  spirits"  are  always  waiting  in  an 
anxiety  to  communicate,  and  when  they  find  a  person  whose 
organization  is  such  as  to  aff'ord  an  avenue  of  approach  to  men, 
they  sometimes  use  him  as  a  medium  to  carry  out  their  pur- 
poses, without  so  much  as  saying  to  him,  "  By  your  leave,  sir. 
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9.  It  is  claimed  that,  when  this  intelligence  which  accompan- 
ies the  manifestations  is  questioned  respecting  its  origin  and 
relations,  it  always  declares  itself  to  come  from  disembodied 
human  spirits  now  in  the  spirit-world ;  and  usually  declares  it- 
self to  be  some  natural  relative  or  friend  or  acquaintance  either 
of  the  medium,  or  of  some  member  or  members  of  the  company 
present,  or  of  some  other  party  or  parties  to  whom  it  wishes  a 
message  sent.  It  is  said,  therefore,  that  we  are  not  left  to 
simple  inference  in  order  to  identify  the  source  of  this  intelli- 
gence, but  the  intelligence  itself  always  describes  itself  in  a 
uniform  way,  adding  its  positive  testimony  to  our  own  opinions, 
or  contradicting  them  by  it. 

10.  It  is  claimed  that  the  evidence  going  to  show  that  the 
sources  of  these  manifestations  and  of  this  intelligence  are  re- 
ally disembodied  human  spirits,  as  they  claim  to  be,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind.  The  identity  is  de- 
clared to  be  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  made  out ;  and  it  is 
added  that  reasonable  and  honest  skepticism  appears  impossi- 
ble to  one  who  has  adequately  studied  the  phenomena  with  in- 
telligence and  candor. 

11.  It  is  claimed  that  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  other 
world  may  be  and  is  quite  fully  ascertained,  even  in  its  details, 
by  means  of  these  communications.  The  spirits  are  said  to 
know  how  they  are  situated  and  occupied  in  the  other  world, 
that  they  have  at  length  found  themselves  capable  of  imparting 
their  knowledge  to  us,  that  they  are  interested  and  anxious  to 
do  it,  that  they  are  constantly  occupied  in  doing  it,  and  that,  in 
their  statements,  we  have  that  realm  more  or  less  fully  por- 
trayed as  it  is  portrayed  nowhere  else. 

12.  It  is  claimed  that,  by  means  of  this  source  of  intelligence 
thus  open  to  us,  a  new  and  higher  element  of  strength  and  cul- 
ture is  offered  to  our  spiritual  life.  It  is  said  that  we  have  new 
means  of  acquiring  spiritual  knowledge,  of  getting  rid  of  our 
errors  that  weigh  us  down,  and  so  of  rising  to  a  higher  and 
better  plane  of  spiritual  existence.  Light  is  said  to  come  to 
ns  amid  the  darkness  where  we  have  heretofore  groped;  it  is 
said  to  be  additional  light,  new  light,  higher  light, — the  which 
whoever  spurns  suffers,  if  he  does  not  sin.    Different  degrees 
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of  importance  are  attached  to  this  newly-opened  source  of  in- 
struction by  different  expounders  of  the  new  faith.  Some 
claim  that  these  communications  are  really  opening  upon  us  a 
new  and  august  dispensation.  Others  insist  rather  that  it  is, 
in  some  high  sense,  a  restoration  of  that  ancient  and  better 
time  when  heaven  and  earth  held  fellowship  in  the  charming 
infancy  of  human  life,  the  legends  of  which  have  always  been 
kept  and  told ; — told  alike  in  the  storied  incantations  of  Hin- 
duism, in  the  admission  of  mortals  to  the  councils  of  the  gods 
in  Grecian  Olympus,  and  in  the  picture  of  Eden  wherewith 
Moses  opens  his  panorama  of  human  history.  Some  ardent 
and  hopeful  natures  look  for  our  churches  to  become  great 
spiritualistic  circles,  where  the  talk  with  the  other  world  is  to 
be  carried  on  with  added  advantage  and  success,  and  expect 
our  pulpits  to  be  places  where  the  highest  and  best  de- 
veloped trance  speakers  will  spend  their  Sundays  in  telling 
the  reverent  multitude  their  visions  or  unfolding  their  philoso- 
phy. Others  there  arc  who  insist  that  our  churches,  and  all 
that  appertains  to  them,  are  to  be  swept  out  of  the  way  as  so 
much  rubbish,  to  give  room  for  the  erection  of  the  new  and  glo- 
rious temple  of  whose  pattern  they  catch  glimpses  in  the  vis- 
ions that  visit  them.  They  insist  that  there  must  be  a  thorough 
demolition  of  that  which  is,  as  essential  to  prepare  the  way  for 
that  which  shall  be. 

13.  It  is  claimed  that  the  general  reception  of  this  new  sys- 
tem, in  theory  and  practice,  would  make  the  world  rapidly  bet- 
ter, and  that  a  large  improvement  promises  to  come  in  no  other 
way.  It  is  said  that  we  have  got  on  about  as  far  as  we 
can  go  without  taking  this  new  guidance;  that  we  have  exhaust- 
ed the  old  resources  and  methods,  and  so  must  turn  to  these 
new  and  better  ones ;  that  the  old  forces  and  philosophy  and 
religion  did  very  well  in  our  earlier  stages  of  progress,  but  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  time  on  which  we  have  fal- 
len ;  that  the  new  propliets  of  progress  must  lead  us  out  of  the 
Egypt  whose  life  we  have  outgrown,  and  whose  fetters  we  must 
now  throw  off.  We  are  assured  that  we  must  tarry  in  the 
midst  of  darkness  if  we  cling  to  the  traditions  and  teaching  of 
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the  past,  but  are  certain   to  walk  out  and  on  into   increasing 
light  if  we  but  accept  the  new  guidance. 

These  are  the  main  points  claimed  by  spiritualists  in  all 
quarters,  and  of  every  grade.  So  far,  certainly,  there  is  agree- 
ment, if  agreement  can  be  affirmed  of  them  in  respect  to  any 
definite  points.  Some  other  tilings  may  now  very  properly  be 
put  down  under  the  head  of  concessions  or  admissions  which 
are  made  by  nearly  all  intelligent  and  candid  spiritualists,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  Some  are  quite  forward 
to  make  them  in  the  form  of  gratuitous  statements,  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  facts  or  the  philosophy  of  the  system ;  others 
seem  inclined  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
discovering  a  disposition,  or  at  least  a  tendency,  to  evade  them 
and  their  inferences,  and  a  few  others  may  discover  what  seems 
an  inclination  to  deny  them ;  but  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  put 
them  down  as  so  many  concessions,  which  must  enter  into  any 
adequate  statement  of  the  alleged  facts  and  theory  of  spiritu- 
alism. 

1.  It  is  conceded  that  these  communications  usually  express 
simply  tlie  knowledge  or  opinions  of  the  disembodied  lumian 
spirits  who  make  them  to  us.  The  ^'  spirits"  do  not  claim  in- 
fallibility, nor  insist  that  they  are  always  setting  forth  the  real 
mind  of  God.  They  do  not  say,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  but 
"  Thus  saith  Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Harry,  or  Kate,  or  Susan,  or 
Dorcas."  Or,  listening  to  the  utterances  of  the  higher  circles, 
it  is,  '^  Thus  saitli  Aristotle,  or  Plato,  or  Pythagoras ;  Thus 
saith  Bacon,  or  Swcdcnborg,  or  Layola ;  Thus  saith  Burke,  or 
Shakspcare,  or  Franklin.  It  is  only  the  human  spirit  that 
speaks,  or  claims  to  speak,  and  it  claims  to  draw  only  on  its 
facts  or  its  suppositions  for  its  materials. 

2.  It  is  conceded  that  they  who  thus  communicate  to  us  may 
be  ignorant  or  mistaken  respecting  the  matter  or  matters  about 
which  they  are  speaking,  and,  in  consequence,  may  be  more  or 
less  incorrect  in  their  representations,  even  when  intending  to 
tell  only  the  plain  and  simple  truth.  While  it  is  claimed  that 
they  are  all  progressing,  it  is  admitted  that  none  are  infallible 
and  perfect. 
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3.  It  is  conceded  that  more  or  less  of  these  spirits  that  com- 
municate do  frequently  and  deliberately  and  intentionally  lie  in 
their  converse  with  mortals ;  either  because  they  have  not  been 
cured  of  that  propensity  which  they  had  and  indulged  here,  or 
because  they  have  learned  to  deceive  in  the  school  where  they 
are  taught  the  method  of  life  in  the  other  realm.  The  fact 
that  they  do  tell  falsehoods,  and  repeat  them,  is  well  authenti- 
cated. 

4.  It  is  conceded  that  these  deceiving  and  lying  spirits  more 
or  less  attempt  to  personate  good  and  truthful  ones ;  and  that 
they  do  not  unfrcquently  succeed  in  palming  themselves  off  upon 
the  medium  or  circle  for  somebody  else,  and  in  palming  off  their 
falsehoods  for  facts, — so  skilful  are  they  in  their  masked  oper- 
ations. They  defy  all  the  tests  which  are  applied,  and  fur- 
nish all  the  required  evidences  of  genuineness, — going  through 
their  examination'  far  better  than  the  old  magicians  of  Egypt 
did. 

5.  It  is  conceded  that  the  nature  of  the  communications  re- 
ceived depends  very  largely  upon  the  character,  spirit,  and 
state  of  the  medium — the  message  usually  being  not  greatly 
above  the  medium's  true  character  in  its  moral  tone,  nor  often 
greatly  above  the  medium's  mental  capacity  in  its  thought,  who- 
ever may  be  imparting  the  message.  If  the  medium  be  an  im- 
perfect one  (and  all  are  held  to  be  imperfect),  the  message  is 
always  liable  to  be  tinged  or  colored,  slightly  modified  or  radi- 
cally changed,  diminished  or  increased  in  quantity  and  meaning, 
by  passing  through  such  a  channel.  The  medium's  own 
thoughts,  or  feelings,  or  prejudices,  or  affections,  are  always  lia- 
ble to  mingle  with  the  original  communication,  so  that  it  fails 
to  reach  us  as  it  set  out ; — -just  as  certain  as  soils  through 
which  a  stream  of  spring  water  passes  may  flavor  it  by  the 
mingling  elements,  till  it  is  no  longer  recognizable  as  the  pure 
stream  which  gushed  sparkling  from  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
And  this  mediumistic  influence  may  be  so  great  and  so  de- 
cided as  to  give  the  leading  characteristics  to  the  messages 
that  are  sent  us.  And  this  may  be  true  even  though  the 
medium  is  involuntary  and  unconscious   in  the   work  that  is 
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6.  It  is  conceded  that  the  nature  of  tlie  communications  re- 
ceived is  also  much  dependent  upon  the  character  and  state  of 
the  members  of  the  circle  where  the  message  is  given^  and  even 
upou  tlio  character  and  state  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  circle,  indeed,  is  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  medium^ 
by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  relation  of  its  members  to  the  mani- 
festations. Their  opinions,  their  prejudices,  their  feelings, 
their  tlioughts  at  the  time,  all  operate  to  give  color  if  not  char- 
acter to  the  word  which  is  spoken  or  spelled — uttered  through 
entranced  lips,  or  rapped  out  on  magnetized  tables. 

7.  It  is  conceded  that  the  recipients  of  the  message, — being 
only  partially  "  developed,"  and  some  of  them,  in  tlie  spiritual- 
istic sense  of  tliat  word,  hardly  ^^  developed"  at  all, — are  always 
liable  to  mistake  the  full  and  real  meaning  of  the  message,  and 
may  actually  misconceive  its  import.  Spiritual  beings  speak  to 
us,  but  we  arc  largely  beings  of  sense ;  they  use  a  spiritual  dia- 
lect, while  wo  arc  familiar  only  with  an  earthly  one ;  they  even 
use  our  common  terms  in  a  new  and  ctherealized  sense,  which 
our  sensual  nature  and  habits  and  life  can  hardly  allow  us  to 
comprehend. 

8.  And,  finally,  it  is  conceded  that  these  four  grounds  of  lia- 
bility to  misconceive  the  truth,  and  to  miss  it  altogether,  exist 
in  connection  with  every  communication  received:  First,  the 
spirit  communicating  may  ignorantly  and  innocently  send  us  a 
falsehood,  supposing  it  to  be  a  fact.  Second,  a  lieing  spirit 
may  so  skilfully  personate  a  truthful  one  for  the  sake  of  de- 
ceiving us,  that  wo  wholly  fail  to  detect  tlie  cheat.  Third,  the 
medium, — it  being  one  person  or  several, — may,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  so  tinge,  color,  modify,  or  determine  the  character 
of  the  message,  that  what  started  a  truth  reaches  us  a  lie. 
Fourth,  our  dullness  of  spiritual  apprehension  is  likely  to  be  so 
great,  that  we  receive  as  a  communication  somethino"  differino; 
very  widely  from  the  message  which  has  actually  come.  Every 
communication  obtained  must  run  this  formidable  and  fearful 
gauntlet,  and  be  attended  with  all  these  risks.  Every  sentence 
received  must  first  go  through  the  hands  of  these  interpolators. 
We  are  asked  to  recognize  no  prophet-voice  till  the  tone  has 
found  its  way  through  all  these  confusing  labyrinths. 
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All  these  points  are  conceded — conceded  because  the  con- 
cessions are  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  theory.  As*  to 
the  value  of  the  theory  thus  reduced  in  its  dimensions  and  sig- 
nificance, we  are  to  speak  hereafter.  We  have  never  known  an 
intelligent  and  candid  spiritualist  who  would  not  admit  all  we 
have  stated ;  and  many  of  them  make  these  very  statements  in 
order  to  answer  objections^  and  get  rid  of  acknowledged  dis- 
crepancies and  contradictions  in  the  statements  of  the  "  spir- 
its." 

The  philosophy  or  theology — for  the  two  seem  identical — 
drawn  from  these  points  of  statement  is  now  very  much  more 
prominent  as  a  topic  of  interest  and  discussion  than  the  phe- 
nomena. Spiritualists  are  largely  turning  from  the  facts  in  or- 
der to  construct  theories.  But  the  philosophy  is  not  yet  defi- 
nite or  complete  enough  to  render  any  attempt  to  present  it  in 
form,  successful.  Theories  are  everywhere  rife  among  them ; 
discussion,  speculation,  questioning,  are  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted. Free  inquiry  and  free  thinking  are  held  to,  and  they 
arc  pretty  freely  indulged.  There  are  doubtless  modest  and 
reverent  questioners  among  them;  there  are  certainly  rash  and 
reckless  and  superficial  and  dogmatic  speculators.  The  attempt 
to  philosophize  is  a  general  one ;  and  the  heights  and  depths 
of  all  being,  actual  and  possible,  all  known  and  all  conceivable 
relations,  human  and  superhuman,  the  local  and  the  universal, 
tlie  abstract  and  the  concrete,  arc  discussed  by  all  classes  of 
minds,  sometimes,  perhaps,  with  misgiving  and  seriousness,  but 
frequently  with  almost  oracular  self-assurance,  or  as  flippantly 
as  gossip  is  circulated  at  a  tea-table.  Topics  such  as  J3acon 
and  Newton  elaborated  through  years  of  thought,  are  raised 
and  settled  in  the  shortest  time  by  those  who  hardly  know 
that  they  were  ever  serious  subjects  of  study.  There  is  a 
great  dread  of  authority  among  spiritualists ;  each  claims  that 
there  is  a  high  tribunal  within  himself,  whose  decisions,  howev- 
er diverse  or  contradictory,  are  hardly  to  be  reviewed.  It 
seems  more  a  law  than  a  privilege  of  this  realm  of  life  that 
each  one  shall  do  and  teach  what  seems  proper  in  his  own 
eyes.  The  tendency  of  thought  is  to  a  life  of  almost  pure 
spontaneity  and  irresponsible  individualism.     They  do  not  like 
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creeds,  and  tliey  seek  progress  through  change.  A  principle 
may  be  avowed,  defended  and  cherised  in  Boston,  which  at  the 
same  time  is  repudiated  and  condemned  in  Philadelphia ;  and 
a  month  hence  the  treatment  of  it  may  be  reversed.  All  this 
suggests  the  difficulty  of  drawing  out  anything  like  a  systematic 
and  detailed  statement  of  the  real  principles  of  the  scheme. 
It  changes  color  like  the  chameleon  while  one  is  describing  its 
hues,  and  before  a  point  can  be  thoroughly  examined  by  a 
critic,  it  may  be  annihilated  by  a  denial  from  some  trance  speak- 
er, or  rapped  into  discredit  by  some  new  manifestation.  In 
what  shall  hereafter  be  stated  touching  the  views  and  princi- 
ples and  developments  of  spiritualists,  we  shall  carefully  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those  points  which  are  generally  admitted  by 
them,  or  are  proved  to  be  a  part  of  their  philosophy  and  prac- 
tice by  abundant  and  competent  testimony. 

We  do  not,  by  any  means,  deny  the  existence  of  the  plienom- 
ena  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  spiritualism,  nor  intimate 
that  the  whole  scheme  has  its  basis  in  imposture  and  credulity. 
That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  deception  is  plain.  Not  a  few 
skilful  men,  recognized  long  and  widely  as  mediums  of  remark- 
able power,  have  at  length  been  detected  in  the  cheats  they 
were  practising,  or,  weary  of  the  monotonous  and  unprincipled 
game,  they  have  at  length  confessed  their  impositions  and  ex- 
plained their  legerdemain.  And  not  a  few  who  begin  in 
honesty  proceed  to  trickery.  Not  being  able  to  feed  the  mar- 
vellousness  of  the  circle  sufficiently  with  the  manifestations 
which  appear,  tliey  invent  fresh  ones.  When  the  spirits  do  not 
work  wonders  enough  to  meet  the  demands,  they  work  them 
them  selves,  either  with  or  without  foreign  aid.  And  the  mem- 
bers of  the  magnetized  and  excited  circle  often  seem  to  see  and 
hear  more  than  actually  takes  place.  They  honestly  report 
their  impressions,  but  these  impressions  are  frequently  ex- 
aggerated and  distorted  representations  of  tlie  actual  facts. 
As  a  frightened  boy  sees  a  gliost  in  a  fluttering  window  curtain, 
or  a  crouching  bear  in  a  charred  stump,  so  the  wondering  com- 
pany gathered  about  a  table  in  twilight  or  darkness  sometimes 
transforms  simple  phenomena  into  marvels  that  are  scarcely 
less  than  miracles.    But;  after  making  all  proper  allowance  for 
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all  these  drawbacks,  there  remain  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  well  authenticated  facts  which  are  remarkable  and  difficult 
of  explanation  on  any  scientific  theory  yet  propounded.  And 
while  we  frankly  and  cheerfully  admit  their  existence,  we  as 
frankly  and  cheerfully  say  that  we  have  no  adequate  explana- 
tion to  offer.  We  may  go  farther  and  say  that  we  doubt  wheth- 
er any  theory  yet  propounded  is  fully  adequate.  Valuable  hints 
are  thrown  out,  and  an  approach  is  being  made  to  a  thorough 
classification  of  the  facts,  and  a  scientific  development  of  the 
conditions  and  laws  of  the  manifestations;  but  that  work  is  not 
yet  apparently  done. 

Nor  do  we  mean,  in  anything  we  shall  say,  to  sit  in  severe 
judgment  on  the  motives  and  character  of  those  who  give  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  new  faith.  The  good  or  the  evil  tenden- 
cies of  a  system  do  not  always  fully  appear  in  the  spirit  and 
life  of  those  who  accept  it;  for  a  thousand  influences  may  check 
or  counteract  them.  There  are  many  persons  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter, and  others  who  are  a  great  deal  worse,  than  their  creeds  or 
their  philosophy.  Bad  men  sometimes  confess  and  defend  the 
highest  truths,  and  good  men  sometimes  endorse  the  lowest 
lies.  There  are  unquestionably  good  and  pure  men  and  women 
in  spiritualist  circles,  and  there  are  false  and  corrupt  ones  with- 
in orthodox  enclosures.  We  deal  with  spiritualism  as  a  sys- 
tem, and  we  deal  with  it  on  general  grounds. 

We  only  propose,  in  addition,  to  present  a  few  objections  to 
spiritualism,  as  already  developed  in  its  claims  and  concessions, 
from  a  religious  stand-point;  or,  in  other  words,  we  wish  to 
state  a  few  reasons  why,  being  a  Christian,  we  cannot  yet  be- 
come a  spiritualist.  The  points  shall  be  stated  as  briefly  and 
as  clearly  as  possible. 

1.  Admitting  the  existence  of  varied  and  remarkable  phe- 
nomena, and  having  no  scientific  theory  of  our  own  to  propose, 
we  cannot  find  sufficient  evidence  that  disembodied  human  spir- 
its have  any  agency  in  producing  the  phenomena.  It  is  some- 
times possible  and  rational  to  aflirm  what  a  thing  is  not,  if  we 
cannot  assert  what  it  is.  The  burden  of  proof  lie  sin  this  case 
upon  the  spiritualist  who  claims  this  supernatural  agency.  And^ 
to  our  mind,  the  strong  probability  is  against  his  theory.     His 
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facts  seem  to  us  inadequate  as  proof,   and  not  a  few  of  them 

fluence  against  the  theory. 


seem  to  lend  their 


The  phenomena  are  not  by  any  means  wholly  new,  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  said  respecting  the  dogmas  and  the  philoso- 
phy which  are  drawn  from  the  phenomena,  or  which  have  be- 
come associated  with  them.  The  laborious,,  author  of  '^  The 
Apocatastasisj'  issued  in  1854,  has  found  almost  every  species 
of  these  phenomena  accurately  and  fully  described  in  the  works 
of  ancient  authors  who  unfold  the  experiences  of  men  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Orient;  and  the  catalogue  of  manifestations 
which  he  makes  out  would  naturally  suggest  that  it  might  have 
been  a  recent  compilation  of  Judge  Edmonds  or  Dr.  Hare. 
The  visitation  of  ghosts,  and  the  developments  known  as  mod- 
ern witchcraft,  are  generally  claimed  by  spiritualists  as  illus- 
trations of  the  very  ^^  spirit-power"  which  is  now  revealing  it- 
self. And  almost  every  dogma  propounded  in  the  name  of  the 
new  faith  has  already  had  a  history.  And  this  all  throws  dis- 
credit at  once  on  the  favorite  view  of  many  spiritualists,  viz. : 
that  the  human  race  has  only  recently  reached  the  point  of 
progress  where  spirits  could  commune  with  men,  and  teach 
them  the  elements  of  that  higher  philosophy  which  is  destined 
to  supplant  all  the  prevalent  and  popular  theology.  The  new 
manifestations  are  found  old  enough  to  be  musty  and  largely 
forgotten ;  and  the  "  progress"  which  at  length  has  rendered 
them  possible,  is  shown  to  have  been  made  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  I  If  spirit  intercourse  has  just  become  possi- 
ble, then  the  phenomena  now  attributed  to  it  appeared  long 
since  without  its  agency ;  and  if  they  could  appear  once  with- 
out it,  they  may  appear  again. 

Many  persons  succeed  in  producing  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  spirit  agency ; — they 
unfold  the  conditions  and  explain  the  method;  and  if  human 
power  is  adequate  in  one  case,  why  may  it  not  be  in  others  ? 

The  method  of  the  manifestations'  and  the  communications 
professedly  made,  suggest  a  serious  ground  of  doubt.  If  spir- 
its are  able  to  impress  minds  and  bodies  so  powerfully,  if  their 
control  of  us  is  so  complete,  then  it  is  plain  they  have  a  choice 
between  many  various  methods.      Indeed,   it  is  claimed   that 
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tliey  adopt  various  methods.  And  we  confess  to  a  great  and 
serious  difficulty  in  believing  that  serious-minded  persons,  such 
as  many  of  our  acquaintances  were,  would  voluntarily  choose 
such  places  or  methods  of  dealing  with  their  brethren  in  the 
flesh ;  that  they  would  endorse  such  sentiments  as  are  taught 
in  their  name,  or  be  generally  occupied  in  retailing  such  trash 
and  nonsense  and  twaddle  as  specimens  of  the  modes  of  thought 
and  forms  of  pursuit  prevalent  in  the  other  world.  If  it  be  they 
who  speak  to  us  thus,  they  have  very  greatly  changed,  and  we 
fear  not  at  all  for  the  better,  by  their  dropping  ofl"  the  body. 

So  far  as  revelations  from  the  other  world  are  proved  to 
have  been  really  given  in  the  past,  there  has  been  some  natural 
correspondence  between  the  seriousness  of  the  object  and  the 
dignity  of  the  method  and  the  message.  The  tipping  of  tables 
and  the  dancing  of  stoves  and  chairs,  the  slamming  of  doors 
and  the  overturning  of  beds,  the  inflation  of  egotists  and  the 
inspiration  of  dunces,  are  not  the  methods  of  communicating 
which  our  celestial  friends  would  be  likely  to  choose,  from  what 
we  know  of  their  character,  nor  the  methods  actually  chosen 
when  heaven  has  really  spoken  to  the  earth  in  bygone  times. 
We  think  of  but  one  marked  exception ;  and  that  occurred 
when  Balaam's  beast  opened  its  mouth  to  rebuke  the  madness 
of  its  master.  We  yield  up  that  case  as  an  exception  and  a 
precedent ;  but  we  recall  no  other  which  may  seem  as  a  proto- 
type. 

And  then,  while  it  is  true  that,  in  many  instances,  questions 
are  replied  to  with  great  accuracy,  in  others,  no  correct  infor- 
mation can  be  got  respecting  matters  concerning  which  we 
know  the  spirit  purporting  to  be  present  was  perfectly  familiar. 
False  replies  are  given  and  persisted  in,  when  the  means  of 
knowing  the  truth  are  the  very  amplest.  If  the  spirit  has  in- 
creased in  knowledge,  why  is  it  so  ignorant  in  such  cases  ?  And 
if  ignorant,  why  does  it  not  confess  its  ignorance,  instead  of 
falsifying  and  sticking  to  the  falsification? 

And  if,  as  is  admitted,  the  state  of  the  medium's  mind  often 
determines  the  character  of  the  message,  how  can  it  be  proved 
there  is  any  message  coming  from  beyond  that  mind  ? 

And  the  statements  made  in  the  name   of  the  spirits  are  full 
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of  contradictions.  To-day  the  assertion  contradicts  that  of 
yesterday,  though  made  perhaps  in  the  same  place,  through  the 
same  medium,  to  the  same  circle,  and  professedly  and  ap- 
parently by  the  same  spirit. 

And  the  same  spirit  sometimes  announces  itself  present  at 
two  different  places  at  the  same  time,  converses  on  different 
subjects,  makes  contrary  statements,  and  expresses  contradic- 
tory opinions — facts  which  would  seem  to  require  omnipres- 
ence and  duality  in  order  to  an  explanation. 

And  still  more.  In  not  a  few  instances  communications  have 
been  repeatedly  received  as  from  persons  in  the  spirit-world, 
running  through  periods  of  months  and  years,  bearing  every 
mark  of  genuineness,  and  heralded  as  remarkable  proofs  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  other  realm — when  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly the  persons  in  question  have  appeared  in  the  body  which 
they  had  never  laid  down  I  Having  been  long  absent  from  the 
circle  of  home,  they  were  supposed  to  be  dead ;  and,  after  be- 
ing held  in  high  repute  as  revealcrs  of  the  life  beyond  this, 
they  return  to  gladden  the  circle  they  had  left,  and  to  brand  all 
the  revelations  promulged  in  their  name,  as  folly.  And  if  so 
many  of  the  striking  manifestations  of  the  circles  may  take 
place  without  the  presence  of  the  spirit  to  whom  they  are  at- 
tributed, why  may  not  all  the  rest  of  them  occur  under  similar 
conditions  ?  If  the  strongest  and  clearest  proofs  of  spirit- 
presence  in  so  many  instances  are  found  to  be  worthless,  on 
what  rational  ground  can  any  of  them  be  confided  in  ?  To  talk 
at  the  celestial  realm  when  there  is  so  much  room  for  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  real  coUoquist  or  listener  there,  is  folly  for 
the  intellect  and  sacrilege  for  the  heart. 

2.  But,  even  admitting  the  presence  of  spirit  agency  and 
spirit  revelation,  there  is,  according  to  the  concessions  already 
made,  an  utter  want  of  authority  in  the  messages.  Enough  is 
admitted  and  proved  to  show  that  not  a  single  spirit  can  be 
positively  identified,  and  not  a  single  statement  received  can  be 
unhesitatingly  confided  in,  unless  we  can  verify  it  by  our  own 
proper  human  knowledge.  "We  cannot  be  certain  that  we  get 
the  truth  in  a  single  case,  when  "  the  spirits"  speak  on  the  only 
subject  on  which  we  care  to  hear  them,  viz. :  the  mode  and  the 
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experiences  of  life  in  the  spiritual  realm.  It  is  in  view  of  what 
they  are  supposed  to  know  and  communicate  on  that  subject 
that  the  multitudes  throng  to  the  lectures^  seek  admission  to 
the  circles,  woo  the  rappings,  listen  to  the  marvels,  read  the 
books  and  papers,  and  frame  their  questions.  And  what  i^  ob- 
tained ?  We  answer,  positively  nothing  in  which  any  rational 
mind  can  calmly  confide,  according  to  the  admissions  of  spirit- 
ualists themselves.  They  confess  that  these  "  spirits"  speak 
only  in  their  own  name,  and  utter  only  their  own  opinions  or 
impressions;  that  they  frequently  do  not  know  what  the  truth 
is ;  that  they  contradict  each  other  and  contradict  themselves ; 
that  more  or  less  of  them  deliberately  and  wilfully  lie  when 
they  speak;  that  they  falsely  personate  other  spirits  in  order 
to  deceive ;  that  the  medium  or  the  circle  often  colors  or 
changes  or  determines  the  character  of  the  message  received 
without  being  conscious  of  their  influence ;  that  the  want  of 
spiritual  development  in  us  prevents  our  apprehending  the  real 
import  of  the  message  when  it  is  received ;  and  that  it  is  left 
entirely  to  our  judgment,  or  knowledge,  or  common  sense,  to 
decide  whether  any  message  received  is  deserving  of  confidence, 
and  is  invested  with  credibility.  There  can  then  be  neither 
authority  nor  certainty  attaching  to  any  message  coming  to  us 
by  spirit-revelation,  when  the  subject  matter  of  that  revelation 
lies  outside  of  the  realm  of  our  present  knowledge.  We  must 
still  decide  by  the  exercise  of  our  common  sense  whether  a 
thing  is  likely  to  be  true,  for  there  is  no  other  test.  And  this 
common  sense  is  possessed  before  one  goes  into  the  circles  or 
listens  to  the  rhapsodies  of  the  trance-speaker ;  and  wo  hope 
it  may  not  be  uncharitable  to  add  that  most  persons  seem  to  us 
to  carry  quite  as  much  common  sense  there  as  they  bring  away. 
The  revelations  of  the  "  spirits"  touching  the  affairs  of  this 
life  are  comparatively  few  and  valueless.  No  sane  man  would 
think  of  committing  himself  to  their  direction  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  worldly  affairs.  And,  from  some  cause,  they  are 
rather  close-mouthed  in  respect  to  matters  here,  where  we  can 
readily  investigate  the  subjects  of  which  they  would  treat.  In- 
terested as  they  claim  to  be  in  human  welfare,  they  are  chary 
of  practical  counsels,  and  have  almost  wholly  ceased  to  under- 
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take  to  guide  men  to  true  present  prosperity.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  doubtful  rhetoric  expended  in  attempted  portraitures 
of  the  other  world ;  but  one  searches  in  vain  for  any  plain, 
practical  code,  which  is  to  show  us  how  to  make  the  highest 
use  of  this.  We  do  not  remember  that  a  single  discovery  in 
science  or  art  has  been  made  or  aided  by  the  revelations  of  all 
the  masters  of  thought,  who,  it  is  claimed,  have  been  speaking 
to  us  in  their  most  instructive  way  for  nearly  half  a  score  of 
years.  Instead  of  discoursing  on  the  topics  which  claimed 
their  special  attention  here,  and  which  might  have  served  ns 
largely,  they,  too,  have  fallen  into  the  common  habit  of  declaim, 
ing  about  "spheres"  and  "affinities,"  "progressions"  and  "in- 
spirations," "  potentialities"  and  "celestialities,"  "  viviQcations" 
and  "  harmonies,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  And  one  of  the  strangest, 
saddest  and  weakest  of  all  the  "manifestations"  which  we  have 
witnessed,  is  the  disposition  to  glorify  these  uncertain  and  un- 
authoritative developments  as  the  advanced  teaching  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  compares  with  the  old  Bible  as  a  Ro- 
man candle  with  a  common  taper,  as  the  noonday  sun  with  the 
pale  glimmering  of  the  Pleiades.  It  may  be  that  some  minds 
prefer  to  be  sent  adrift  on  the  ocean  of  conjecture  with  no  im- 
pulse or  guide  but  the  capricious  winds,  with  only  meteors  and 
lightning-gleams  instead  of  stars,  supplanting  observations  by 
guesses,  and  taking  counsel  of  sagacity  instead  of  the  chart ; 
but  we  prefer  the  old  landmarks  of  the  Omniscient,  and  the 
sleepless  watch  and  tireless  service  of  the  Great  Pilot.  In  the 
long  and  perilous  pilgrimage  of  life,  leave  to  us  God's  pillar  of 
cloud  and  fire,  rather  than  commit  us  to  the  guidance  of  proph- 
ets who  hold  no  heavenly  commission,  and  the  pointings  of 
whose  finger  change  like  the  wheeling  of  the  weathervane. 

3.  The  character  of  the  teachings  promulged  in  the  name  of 
''  the  spirits,"  presents  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving 
our  confidence  to  the  system.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
contradictory  character  of  the  statements  and  dogmas  which 
make  up  the  literature  of  spiritualism,  and  on  that  there  is  no 
need  we  should  dwell. 

With  what  frivolous  matters  most  of  the  messages  are  con- 
cerned 1    A  large  part  of  the  intercourse   attributed  to  spirits 
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does  not  morally  average  above  the  level  of  country  or  neigh- 
borhood gossip.  The  best  minds  and  the  worst,  the  philoso- 
phers and  the  ignoramuses,  the  old  residents  and  the  new  occu- 
piers of  the  spiritual  realm,  the  dwellers  in  the  lower  spheres 
and  the  higher  ones — all  these  alike  enter  into  this  gossiping 
style  of  speech  with  what  appears  to  be  zest  and  enthusiasm. 
Their  old  earthly  gravity  has  given  way  to  jollity,  their  serious 
and  weighty  thought  to  a  superficiality  that  is  unrelieved  by 
wit  or  wisdom.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  communications  which 
we  have  met,  have  revealed  the  lowest  intellectual  vigor,  the 
Bmallcst  dignity  and  the  poorest  taste.  They  suggest  little  of 
the  intelligence,  the  dignity,  the  seriousness,  the  moral  and  so- 
cial elevation,  the  yearning  for  spiritual  light  and  power,  which 
we  are  wont  to  suppose  attaches  to  the  life  and  speech  of  eter- 
nity. Instead  of  progress  they  seem  to  imply  retrogression. 
The  movement  of  minds  would  seem  to  be  downward  rather 
than  upward. 

And  then  the  dogmas  and  the  philosophy  usually  taught  in 
the  name  of  spiritualism  (so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  draw  dog- 
mas and  philosophy  from  such  a  chaos)  are  nearly  all  earth- 
born  and  old.  They  have  sprung  up  along  the  track  of  life — 
some  of  them  more  than  once — flourished  for  a  time,  and  then 
have  died  through  neglect,  or  wilted  because  the  soil  could 
give  them  no  more  nutriment,  or  been  torn  up  violently  by 
hands  tliat  were  impatient  of  their  presence.  The  philosophy 
of  spiritualism  is  an  uncouth  mosaic,  made  up  chiefly  of  frag- 
ments of  the  dross  thrown  out  from  an  hundred  crucibles 
where  old  systems  were  put  through  the  ordeal  of  human 
thought  and  criticism.  So  far  as  the  philosophy  has  reference 
to  the  material  universe,  a  large  part  of  it  is  found  false  and 
absurd.  The  truth  it  contains  is  generally  familiar ;  its  false 
principles  in  some  form  were  exploded  long  ago. 

A  single  word  may  be  said,  in  this  connection,  respecting  the 
style  of  speech  prevailing  in  the  spiritualistic  literature.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  sameness — not  to  say  wearisome  monotony — 
in  it.  It  often  suggests  rhetoric  on  stilts,  and  oratory  soaring 
in  a  well  inflated  balloon  with  too  little  ballast  and  an  unskilful 
manager.     It   makes   little    difference    who   is    the  purported 
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speaker, — Butler  or  Chalmers,  Young  or  Quarles,  Cicero  or 
Napoleon,  Franklin  or  Swcdenborg,  Locke  or  Shakspeare ; — 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  tlic  style  of  thought  or 
speech.  The  same  oracular  pomposity  of  tone,  the  same  suc- 
cession of  polysyllables  and  sonorous  sentences,  the  same  diar- 
rhoea of  words  and  costiveness  of  thought,  appears  everywhere. 
'^  Poor  Richard"  has  evidently  not  only  forgotten  his  old  max- 
ims, but  has  forgotten  how  to  frame  them,  if  he  has  not  actually 
come  to  hate  them.  If  ^^  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in 
glory"  in  that  realm,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  take  note 
of  the  differences,  for  each  appears  in  turn  streaming  like  the 
train  of  a  comet,  or  coruscating  like  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

Lest  our  readers  may  not  have  seen  specimens  of  this  litera- 
ture, and  so  think  our  prejudices  lead  us  to  exaggerate,  we  in- 
sert a  brief  paragraph  or  two,  taken  at  random  from  the  first 
work  coming  from  this  quarter  on  which  we  happen  to  lay  our 
hand.  It  came  to  us  through  a  spiritualist  friend,  who  doubt- 
less sent  it  for  our  and  the  public  edification.  It  is  entitled, 
''  The  Providences  of  God  in  History.  A  Lecture,  delivered 
through  and  by  S.  Judd  Pardee,  at  the  Melodeon,  Boston, 
Sunday  morning,  July  25,  1858.  Revised."  Spiritualists  be- 
ing judges,  it  is  rather  a  superior  production  of  its  class.  And 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  are  not  more  prominent  in  it  than  in  their  litera- 
ture generally.  And  the  extracts  we  make  are  only  fair  sam- 
ples of  the  whole  production  from  which  they  are  taken. 
Thus  discourses  the  teacher  referred  to.  We  copy  exactly, 
italics  and  all : 


*^  Love  is  legislative  and  a  svfferer  ;  Wisdom  is  Judicial,  a  concilia- 
tor, and  an  officer  of  peace  ;  bat  Truth  is  a  ruler  not  to  be  disputed,  the 
right-hand  sword  of  God,  the  executive  arm  of  Divinity.  Unto  whom- 
soever, then,  man  or  woman,  it  shall  come  from  on  high  to  externalize 
that  trinity,  (Truth  and  Love  and  Wisdom,)  will  be  bestowed  the 
organizing  power,  the  consummating  and  perfecting  of  this  divine  work, 

As  in  the  past  were  twelve  apostles,  so  in   the    dawning 

age  twelve  teachers  of  the  Harmonial  Philosophy,  teaching  from  the 
stand-point  of  its  Celestial  Wisdom — unfolding,  shall  arise  and  point  to 
the  peoples  the  opening    day.     They  are    living  now.     They  shall  be 
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among  the  first  divinely  individualized.  Rationalities  individualize, 
spiritualities  subjectivize ;  a  divine  individualism  comes  forth  from 
their  union — and  such  so  worked  upon  by  the  processes  of  spiritualiza- 
tion,  as  if  by  the  manipulating  fingers  of  God,  and  unfolded,  become 
Celestialists.  In  them  Science  and  Religion — the  front  and  top  and 
back  brain  are  harmonially  blended." 

*'  Does  not,  too,  a  divine  nomination,  conferring  internal  or  spiritual 
appellation  and  a  sphere  of  use  shows  even  already  ?  Men  and  women 
have  been  psychornetized  by  angel-introvisors,  and  so  guaged  and 
measured.  Signs  and  seals,  so  to  speak,  are  upon  their  brows, — upon 
the  brows  of  young  men  and  old,  maidens  and  the  married,  and  upon 
them  rocked  by  mothers  in  the  cradle !  All  this  I  think  the  signs  of 
the  times  indicate,  and  a  vast  deal  more.  Besides,  as  it  is  the  age  of 
Love  and  Wisdom  conjugally  conjoined,  enducing  Truth  or  Use,  so 
shall  at  last  woman  come  to  her  rights,  so  long  lost  through  denial,  and 
help,  giving  indispensable  help  to  save  and  perfect  and  beautify  the 
race.  For  who  are  the  ablest,  most  eloquent,  most  influential  band  of 
Evangelists  and  Promulgators  in  our  midst  ?  I  tell  you  just  measure 
must  be  yielded  and  given  for  this  long-prevailing  defalcation,  and  ab- 
solute admission  of  the  right  to  herself.  The  Conjugal  spheres  o'er- 
brood,  and  send  invisible  showers  of  purification  and  the  gospel  of  Na- 
ture, so  divine,  to  all  the  marriages." 


f 


We  suspect  that  will  do  for  once.  We  trust  nobody  will 
think  of  asking  us  what  it  all  means,  for  we  confess  we  are  not 
more  than  half  enough  "  developed"  to  appreciate  or  under- 
stand it.  It  is  certainly  obscure  enough  to  be  profound,  and 
bombastic  and  sonorous  enough  to  be  wise ;  but  obscurity  may 
be  occasioned  by  muddiness,  and  the  noisiest  echoes  sometimes 
come  of  emptiness.  And  we  are  asked  to  take  such  teaching 
as  the  highest  and  best  of  all  the  teaching  that  comes  to  us, — 
to  accept  it  as  the  divinest  utterance  of  the  spheres  above  us, 
intent  on  perfecting  our  hearts  and  lives  I 

4.  We  find  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  becoming  a  spir- 
itualist ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that  what  is  now  known  as 
spiritualism  is  closely  allied  to,  if  it  be  not  identified  with,  Uni- 
versalism.  We  cannot  now  stop  to  deal  with  the  theories  of 
this  latter  system.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  at  present  that  it 
appears  to  us  wanting  in  a  philosophical  basis,  and  is  testified 
against  by  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture.     But  the  correspond- 
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once  between  the  two  systems  is  obvious.  Most  confirmed 
spiritualists  avow  Universalist  opinions;  either  frankly  or  cov- 
ertly, whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  opinions.  The 
doctrine  of  spheres  or  circles,  rising  one  above  the  other  in  the 
next  life,  and  the  constant  and  progressive  march  of  the  depart- 
ed from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  until  all  are  glorified,  involves 
the  very  idea  of  necessary  salvation.  Moreover,  Universalists 
claim,  through  their  pulpits  and  their  presses,  that  the  whole 
mass  of  spiritualists  are  their  theological  allies,  and  point  to 
them  as  an  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  their  doctrines ; 
and  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  the  claim  dis- 
puted, or  the  allegation  objected  against. 

5.  Still  another  difficulty  is  the  estimate  which  it  puts  upon 
sin  and  its  correlated  topics,  and  the  exposition  it  seeks  to  give 
of  the  nature  and  ministry  of  sin.  In  this  new  theology,  sin  is 
simply  weakness,  non-development,  mistake, — not  responsible 
wrong-doing  which  incurs  guilt  and  deserves  punishment.  Hu- 
man life  is  generally  set  forth  as  regulated  by  a  sort  of  fatality, 
and  the  movement  of  it  is  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a  sort 
of  material  machine.  God  is  largely  stripped  of  his  personality, 
and  stands  for  the  laws  of  creation,  tlie  principle  of  order  and 
progress,  or  as  the  aggregate  intelligence  and  power  of  human- 
ity, after  the  manner  set  forth  by  the  continental  pantheists. 
Duty  is  yielding  to  purified  and  spiritualized  desire ;  rigid, 
practical,  stern  self-denial,  which  implies  real  waywardness  of 
heart,  and  sets  about  its  subdual,  is  often  branded  as  weakness 
and  superstition — implying  the  bondage  of  the  flesh  as  opposed 
to  the  freedom  of  the  spirit.  We  cannot  accept  this  theory, 
because  it  evidently  does  not  present  God's  view,  as  he  unfolds 
it  in  his  word,  illustrates  it  in  providence,  and  applies  it  in 
life. 

There  is  a  fair  application  of  this  lax  and  liberal  theory  by 
spiritualists,  07i  one  side,  and  at  the  same  time  a  striking  disre- 
gard of  it,  on  the  other.  If  ^^  the  spirits,"  who  were  wise  and 
truthful  when  here  on  earth,  seem  to  talk  nonsense ;  make  ap- 
pointments and  fail  to  keep  them ;  promise  a  message  at  a  giv- 
en time,  and  when  it  arrives,  remain  doggedly  silent;  if  they 
falsify  in  such  a  transparent  way,  and  without  apparent  motive. 
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that  even  unprincipled  deceivers  in  this  world  would  be  shock- 
ed at  the  thought  of  copying  them  ;  if  they  show  themselves  ig- 
norant of  the  simplest  matters  about  which  they  are  questioned  j 
if  they  make  the  most  strange  and  unreasonable  demands  upon 
the  circle  that  caprice  could  suggest; — still  they  are  very  apt 
to  be  laughed  at  instead  of  being  lectured,  and  an  hundred 
apologies  are  made  for  their  course — apologies  as  weak  as 
their  course  is  wicked.  If  a  medium  be  found  practicing  a 
cheat;  time  after  time,  and  so  abusing  human  confidence  in  the 
most  sacred  sphere,  and  committing  sacrilege  upon  the  very 
holiest  affections,  the  discipline  administered  is  apt  to  be  of  the 
very  mildest  sort.  We  are  likely  to  be  told  that  it  will  not  do 
to  try  the  actions  of  the  spirits  by  our  earthly  standards,  nor 
judge  the  mediums  as  such  by  those  rules  which  may  apply 
when  the  foreign  impulse  has  ceased  to  operate.  Acting  under 
this  high  inspiration,  we  are  assured  that  men  are  amenable  to 
new  laws,  and  that  it  is  gross  injustice  to  try  them  before  the 
old  tribunals,  and  let  uninspired  men  have  a  place  in  the  jury 
boxes.  The  charity  does  "  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,"  without 
doubt,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  done  exactly  in 
the  scriptural  way. 

But  this  spirit  of  toleration,  which  is  notanttle  praised,  pro- 
fessed and  boasted  over, — this  pleading  for  free  inquiry,  and 
this  protest  against  dogmatism  and  authority, — all  this  is  in 
great  danger  of  being  forgotten  whenever  unbelievers  in  the 
new  scheme  are  the  subjects  of  criticism.  They  who  doubt, 
disbelieve,  deny,  oppose,  argue  against  or  expose  what  seem  to 
them  the  errors,  follies,  and  evil  tendencies  of  spiritualism,  are 
not  likely  to  be  dealt  with  in  any  such  merciful  way.  The  story 
of  the  unruly  ox  finds  a  new  application.  Complaint,  indigna- 
tion and  ridicule  may  all  be  called  into  service ;  and  such  epi- 
thets as  ^^  ignorant,"  "prejudiced,"  "bigoted,"  "conservative," 
"  cowardly,"  are  very  apt  to  be  mustered  into  battle  array. 
They  send  a  stern  judge,  like  JeflPrey,  to  the  assizes  in  the  realm 
of  doubt;  while  the  bench  is  filled  by  as  lenient  souls  as  fig- 
ure in  the  New  York  courts,  all  over  the  empire  of  faith. 

6.  And  this  leads  to  the  remark  that  the  treatment  which 
the  Bible  gets  in  spiritualist  circles  and  spiritualist  literature; 
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presents  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  endorsement.  We 
cannot  stop  to  argue  the  authority  of  the  Bible  here^  for  our 
present  purpose  is  answered,  and  our  position  indicated  by  as- 
suming it.  The  estimate  put  upon  the  Bible  is  not  always  pre- 
cisely the  same  among  the  adherents  of  the  new  faith.  There 
is  not  perfect  agreement  in  fixing  its  sphere  and  determining 
its  functions.  Some  regard  it  as  made  up  of  the  teaching  of 
'^  the  spirits,"  in  ages  when  they  had  progressed  less,  and  the 
mediums  were  less  developed,  and  the  world  less  capable  of 
comprehending  celestial  speech  than  now  ;  and  hence,  of  course, 
somewhat  inferior  to  the  more  modern  revelations ;  and  so  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected,  as  its  statements  shall  commend  them- 
selves to  our  judgment  or  contravene  it, — as  they  shall  corres- 
pond to  or  contradict  the  more  recent  and  loftier  and  clearer 
revelations.  Others  openly  reject  the  Bible,  as  claiming  an  au- 
thority which  only  falsehood  would  assert  and  tyranny  insist 
on ; — an  authority  to  admit  which  is  folly,  and  to  yield  to  which 
is  vassalage.  They  count  the  Bible  in  among  the  chief  foes  of 
progress, — which  with  them  is  synonymous  with  spiritualism. 
Its  statements  settle  nothing.  Or  it  is  so  interpreted  as  to  rob 
it  of  all  its  highest  meaning,  so  that  it  ceases  to  be  the  expo- 
nent of  divine  truth,  or  the  adequate  guide  of  human  feet.  Why, 
it  is  asked,  should  we  go  back  to  a  series  of  messages  from 
two  thousand  to  four  thousand  years  old,  for  needed  and  sa- 
cred instruction,  when  a  fresh  one  may  be  got  at  any  moment 
of  at  least  equal  authority,  and  a  great  deal  more  agree- 
able to  the  seeker  than  anything  in  Paul's  epistles  or  Christ's 
sermon  ? 

7.  The  tendencies  and  effects  of  a  devotion  to  spiritualism, 
as  they  appear  in  many  of  those  who  give  themselves  to  its 
study,  and  become  identified  with  its  operations,  present  an- 
other difficulty  in  the  way  of  becoming  a  practical  convert  to 
its  doctrines  or  its  methods.  We  would  not  charge  upon  spir- 
itualism, as  a  system,  all  the  follies  and  faults  developed  and 
committed  by  its  devotees  and  exponents.  Foolish  men  will  be 
foolish  in  any  sphere,  and  vicious  characters  carry  their  vices 
with  them  wherever  they  go.  No  cause  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  all  the  sorry  developments  of  life  that  are  made  in  its 
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name  or  under  its  banner.  And  we  would  not  do  injustice  to 
the  new  faith  by  charging  any  results  to  its  account  which  it 
has  no  legitimate  agency  in  producing.  We  put  down  only 
what  seem  to  us  the  natural  tendencies  and  the  actual  conse- 
quences of  the  system,  as  we  have  studied  it  and  observed  its 
working.  It  may  be  well  enough  to  preface  this  work  by  con- 
sidering the  advantages  which  are  alleged  to  grow  out  of  spir- 
itualism, considered  as  a  practical  agency  in  society. 

It  is  claimed  that  skeptics,  long  doubting  or  disbelieving 
man's  immortality,  have  been  convinced  of  the  being  of  a  per- 
sonal God,  and  the  fact  of  a  future  life  by  means  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  circles,  or  the  manifestations  made  to  themselves, 
after  all  the  ordinary  arguments  had  been  exhausted  upon  them 
in  vain ;  and  so  it  is  claimed  that  spiritualism  brings  a  new 
baptism  of  moral  power,  far  higher  than  the  old  and  ordinary 
appliances  of  religion  possess. 

Our  reply  is  this.  If  a  man  has  really  looked  the  old  argu- 
ments for  immortality  in  the  face  ;  if  he  can  say, — "  I  have  stud- 
ied nature,  made  myself  familiar  with  history,  inspected  the 
mechanism  of  the  world,  surveyed  the  plans  and  observed  the 
movements  of  Providence,  marked  the  nice  and  wonderful  ad- 
justments in  the  creation;  I  have  sought  unto  the  Bible,  weigh- 
ed carefully  the  evidences  which  support  its  authenticity,  and 
proclaim  its  inspiration,  heard  its  prophecies,  and  looked  upon 
its  miracles,  practiced  its  high  precepts,  and  hung  over  its  great 
promises,  followed  its  varied  career  and  sought  to  measure  and 
explain  its  masterly  influence,  watched  the  transformations  in 
character  and  life  which  it  produces,  and  yet  have  found  noth- 
ing in  all  this  to  satisfy  my  intellect  or  relieve  my  heart, — 
nothing  to  prove  that  there  is  a  God  sitting  calmly  above  us  and 
working  all  things, — nothing  which  assures  me  there  is  any  ex- 
istence for  man  beyond  the  gloomy  grave  into  which  he  is 
stumbling ; — but  I  have  visited  a  circle,  heard  strange  raps,  and 
other  noises,  seen  chairs  leap  and  tables  dance,  heard  stupid 
tongues  discourse  sonorously  and  glibly  and  strangely,  listened 
to  the  rhapsodies  of  an  entranced  medium,  who  talked  without 
knowing  it,  and  prayed  to  her  own  surprise, — and  then  my  long 
continued  and  obstinate  doubts  gave  way  at  once  and  forever. 
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faith  displaced  my  skepticism,  and  I  believed  and  felt  that  the 
very  air  was  full  of  spirits  ready  to  resume  the  old  intercourse 
or  begin  a  new  one  ;" — we  say  if  a  man  can  gravely  and  sol- 
emnly tell  us  all  this,  we  are  compelled  to  question  his  sanity 
or  pity  his  mental  weakness.  We  should  as  soon  think  of 
quoting  the  confession  of  the  Catholic  zealot,  who  had  been 
cured  of  palsy,  and  converted  to  Christianity  by  looking  at  the 
Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  in  support  of  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  of  summoning  forward  such  a  witness  to  certify 
to  the  redeeming  work  of  a  spiritualist  circle.  There  must  be 
more  than  one  screw  loose  in  the  mental  mechanism  of  such  a 
man  as  that.  He  must  be  an  interesting  subject  for  the  manip- 
ulations of  a  phrenologist.  The  next  weaker  and  simpler  ism 
that  should  come  along  would  probably  take  him  captive.  The 
influence  of  no  conversion  would  probably  strike  very  deep  in 
him.  And  the  practical  value  of  a  conversion  to  such  a  view 
of  God  and  the  future  life  as  the  theology  of  spiritualism  pre- 
sents, is  very  questionable.  Judging  from  what  we  have  seen, 
this  class  of  converts  come  up  through  a  somewhat  shallow  re- 
pentance to  a  somewhat  incomplete  regeneration.  Humility 
does  not  usually  destroy  their  phariseeism, — the  prayer  of  the 
publican  is  not  often  on  their  lips,  nor  does  Paul's  glorying  in 
the  cross  become  the  most  prominent  feature  in  their  lives. 

It  is  alleged  again  that  the  teachings  of  spiritualism  solace 
the  hearts  of  the  believers,  and  especially  the  hearts  of  bereaved 
believers.  It  assures  them  of  the  existence,  progress  and  cer- 
tain happiness  of  their  friends,  and  grants  them  the  privilege  of 
continued  and  almost  constant  intercourse  with  them  while  oc- 
cupying different  realms  of  being. 

We  reply  thus  :  If  others  can  joy  over  the  account  of  such 
a  future  life  as  spiritualism  unfolds,  and  find  satisfaction  in 
such  messages  as  are  usually  received,  holding  them  to  embody 
the  real  thought  and  spirit  of  departed  friends,  their  taste  dif- 
fers widely  from  ours.  If  we  supposed  our  cherished  ones 
were  really  going  into  such  a  sphere,  and  to  be  occupied  with 
such  matters,  to  develop  themselves  in  such  forms,  to  retail 
such  platitudes,  and  call  them  wisdom,  and  scream  out  such 
bombast;  and  call  it   the  most   inspired  prophecy,   we  should 
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mourn  their  departure  and  sorrow  over  their  lot.  And  we 
should  look  forward  to  our  own  dissolution  as  the  turning-point 
where  the  mind's  whole  movement  was  likely  to  be  only  in  the 
direction  of  idiocy.  We  should  feel  as  though  the  old  patri- 
archal custom  of  making  a  great  lamentation  for  forty  days  at 
each  opening  of  the  sepulchre;  was  hardly  an  excess,  and  be  in- 
clined, in  the  desperation  of  desire,  to  go  in  for  the  physiologi- 
cal enterprises  that  propose  to  bring  back  the  longevity  of  the 
antediluvians.  We  should  associate  the  memory  of  Methuselah 
with  all  the  beatitudes,  and  bewail  the  fate  of  Elijah  as  carried 
off  to  a  sadder  state  before  his  time. 

Under  the  stimulus  or  the  soothing  of  spiritualistic  influence, 
it  is  said  that  glorious  visions  are  granted  to  us,  fears  are  al- 
layed, patience  and  hope  are  nurtured,  anticipation  is  as  full  of 
heaven  as  our  brightest  dreams  can  make  it,  and  the  heart  is 
crowded  with  almost  an  ecstatic  happiness.  Perhaps  so.  But 
there  are  other  methods — ch'eaper  and  more  simple — of  pro- 
ducing such  experiences.  Eat  opium,  take  a  decoction  of  man- 
drake, inhale  exhilerating  gas,  and  all  these  effects  are  likely  to 
appear.  Brain  fever  often  brings  as  brilliant  fancies,  and  in- 
duces as  high  an  activity  of  mind.  But  is  the  stimulant  or  the 
narcotic  healthy  ?  Are  the  visions  symbolic  of  realities  ?  Is  the 
quietude  that  comes  the  repose  of  the  soul  after  the  hard  work 
of  duty,  or  the  calm  pillowing  of  its  head  on  the  promise  of 
God  ?  Are  the  hopes  such  as  mature  into  fruit  ?  Is  it  a  real 
talk  with  heaven  which  the  soul  carries  on,  or  are  they  simply 
the  echoes  of  its  own  presumptuous  speech  which  break  on  its 
ear?  There  is  a  joy  born  of  madness;  and  the  most  fearful 
convulsions  often  follow  a  calm  so  deep  that  all  voices  seemed 
joining  in  the  lullaby. 

The  injurious  tendencies  of  spiritualism,  in  and  upon  the  mind 
of  him  who  becomes  thoroughly  identified  with  and  devoted  to 
it,  seem  to  us  legitimate  on  philosophical  grounds,  and  appar- 
ent in  the  obvious  facts  which  have  appeared.  For  the  sake  of 
comprehensiveness  and  classification,  we  specify  the  two  fol- 
lowing : — First,  it  operates  against  the  individuality  and  inde- 
pendence, and  discernment  of  the  intellect ;  and,  secondly,  it 
diminishes   the   healthy   activity  of  the   moral   and   religious 
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powers.     We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  words  on  each 
point. 

To  be  an  effective  medium,  or  a  member  of  an  effective  cir- 
cle, it  is  almost  invariably  required  that  the  person  shall  put 
himself,  as  far  as  possible,  in  an  acquiescent,  passive,  receptive 
mental  attitude.  He  must  yield  himself  without  opposition  to 
the  influences  which  are  present,  or  may  corac.  He  must  large- 
ly sink  his  own  personal  will,  and  assume  a  cooperative  mood. 
He  must  not  be  specially  inquisitive  or  critical ;  he  must  re- 
press his  doubts,  and  must  not  be  forward  to  challenge,  even  if 
he  is  somewhat  dissatisfied.  He  must  woo  the  influence,  and 
offer  himself  an  instrument  to  its  hands,  without  stopping  to 
demand  its  credentials  or  insisting  upon  scanning  its  record,  or 
subjecting  its  character  to  analysis.  In  this  mood  the  influence 
finds  and  acts  on  him.  Its  nature,  as  all  parties  admit,  is  of  the 
nature  of  mental  magnetism — precisely  like  that  which  a  mes- 
merist employs  to  acquire  and  keep  control  over  the  subject. 
And  as  the  mesmeric  subject  becomes  increasingly  susceptible 
to  this  influence  thus  wielded,  so  that,  by-and-by,  almost  any 
person  can  control  him, — so  the  members  of  the  circle  become 
the  more  complete  instruments  of  the  subtle  but  powerful 
forces  which  act  upon  them  there.  The  result,  too,  is  the 
same.  The  yielded  will  parts  gradually  with  its  power  to  re- 
sist, the  susceptibility  increases,  the  maintenance  of  a  complete 
individuality  becomes  a  still  more  difficult  thing,  and  the  mind 
is  half  a  vassal  before  it  feels  the  fretting  of  its  silken  fetters. 
This  is  the  rational  view,  and  facts  prove  its  correctness.  Tes- 
timonies are  on  every  hand,  and  they  are  ample.  Let  a  single 
example  suffice. 

Dr.  Randolph, — a  lineal  descendant  of  him  of  Roanoke — one 
of  the  most  prominent,  efficient  and  influential  of  all  the  medi- 
ums, in  a  discourse  delivered  a  few  months  since  in  New  York, 
in  which  he  took  occasion  to  renounce  his  faith  in  spiritualism, 
stated  some  most  interesting  and  important  facts,  bearing  on 
this  subject,  drawn  from  his  own  personal  experience.  He 
says  he  has  been  in  what  is  called  the  trance-state  some  fifteen 
hundred  times,  and  that,  after  having  been  in  that  condition 
frequently,  he  became  able  to  induce  it  by  an  effort  of  a  few 
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minutes  at  his  pleasure.  For  a  considerable  period  he  regard  - 
ed  himself  as  really  acted  on  by  departed  spirits,  and  supposed 
they  were  really  communicating  to  him  and  through  him.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  satisfied  that  there  was  no  spirit-agency 
concerned  in  the  case,  and  at  length  avowed  his  carefully  form- 
ed conclusions  with  the  grounds  of  them,  and  openly  renounced 
the  theory.  The  power  of  trance-speaking,  &c.,  remains  with 
him  as  fully  as  ever.  But  the  specific  fact,  developed  in  his 
statement,  to  which  wc  wish  to  call  attention,  is  the  following. 
While  fully  believing  that  he  was  the  medium  of  spirit-agency, 
he  was  so  fully  conscious  of  the  loss  ^  of  independence  and  the 
power  of  personal  will,  as  a  result  of  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
medium,  that,  as  he  says,  he  even  felt  ashamed  of  and  loathed 
himself  for  his  voluntary  vassalage.  Accustomed  to  careful  in- 
tro-spection,  he  could  and  did  readily  discover  the  effect  of  this 
unhappy  influence  in  the  direction  already  indicated.  Some- 
times, as  he  states,  he  would  not  once  be  fully  emancipated 
from  this  strange  and  weakening  spell  in  the  course  of  three 
successive  months.  After  avoiding  the  circles  for  a  time,  his 
mind  would  regain  its  natural  vigor,  and  he  would  then  almost 
resolve  never  to  put  himself  under  the  influence  again;  but  the 
solicitation  of  friends  would  induce  him  to  yield  for  once,  and 
the  effect  was  like  that  of  one  glass  of  strong  drink  on  the 
half-reformed  inebriate.  He  had  lost  his  self-reliance,  his  pur- 
pose and  his  strength  all  at  once ;  and  while  despising  his  vas- 
salage, he  was  yet  consenting  to  the  forging  of  fresh  chains^ 
This  testimony,  from  such  a  source,  is  significant,  but  it  by  no 
means  stands  alone.  If  the  subject  is  not  always  conscious  of 
his  mental  loss,  it  is  apparent  to  other  observers. 

Now  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  such  a  loss  of  indepen- 
dent and  vigorous  purpose  is  a  most  serious  thing.  All  high 
manhood  and  all  real  Christian  character  spring  from  this  vig- 
orous action  of  an  independent  will.  The  loss  of  that  makes  a 
man  the  sport  of  caprice,  the  plaything  of  circumstances,  a 
straw  in  the  currents  of  the  strong  life  around  him,  a  weather- 
vane  marking  the  direction  of  the  strongest  winds.  There  is 
no  high  manhood,  no  lofty  living,  and  no  heroic  ork,  where 
this  granite  formation  does  not  underlie  a  human  life.  What- 
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ever  impairs  its  stability  is  a  calamit}'^ ;  for  nothing  can  be  giv- 
en us  in  exchange  for  this  quality  without  leaving  us  poorer. 
And  this  is  the  first  evil  tendency  developed  by  spiritualistic 
influences,  acting  freely  in  every  circle. 

The  second  tendency  referred  to  has  more  special  reference 
to  the  moral  and  religious  character.  We  speak  plainly,  ex- 
pressing our  own  convictions  without  reserve,  when  we  say  that 
spiritualism  tends  to  interfere  most  seriously  with  the  growth 
and  activity  of  what  are  usually  regarded  as  elements  of  a  gen- 
uine Christian  life.  The  confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  greatly  weakened ;  the  interest  in  Christian  worship  in 
the  usual  methods  grows  less  ;  the  labors  of  the  Sabbath  school 
come  to  be  lightly  esteemed ;  the  prayer  meeting  and  prayer 
itself  lose  their  interest;  church  life  and  obligations  are  deem- 
ed of  minor  consequence ;  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  becomes 
more  a  subject  of  complaint  than  of  sympathy ;  and  the  truths 
which  two  thousand  years  have  held  as  vital,  are  questioned  or 
quarrelled  with,  as  failing  altogether  to  meet  the  wants  of  this 
advanced  generation.  The  influence  of  religious  truth  grows 
less  and  less,  and  the  amount  of  earnest  Christian  work  done 
becomes  continually  smaller.  It  is  a  rare  thing  that  an  active, 
warm-hearted  Christian  runs  into  spiritualism,  for  him  the  soul 
Las  a  more  precious  resting-place,  and  feasts  on  heavenly  man- 
na. It  is  still  rarer  that  such  a  Christian  abides  within  such 
circles,  and  remains  wedded  to  such  modes  of  thought  and  life, 
even  if  circumstances  draw  him  in  for  a  time;  and  it  is  the 
rarest  thing  of  all  to  find  a  Cliristian  who  does  remain  there, 
preserving  the  earnestness  and  fidelity  which  he  took  with  him. 

We  know  perfectly  well  what  is  alleged  in  reply.  We  are 
told  that  the  religious  life  does  of  necessity  undergo  a  change 
in  such  cases,  but  it  is  the  change  from  weakness  to  strength, 
from  childhood  to  maturity,  from  the  monotony  and  incomplete- 
ness of  the  old  and  common  experience  to  the  new  and  pro- 
gressive and  better  state.  It  may  seem  so  to  the  mesmerized 
and  enthusiastic  subject  himself,  but  to  us  it  is  like  exchanging 
the  sun  for  gas-light — like  bartering  healthy  vigor  for  the 
treacherous  strength  of  spasms — like  giving  up  the  well-spread 
"board  of  the  father's  house  for  the  husks  which  waywardness 
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gathers  up  in  the  distant  field,  fit  to  be  eaten  only  when  season- 
ed with  repentance. 

On  those  who  lack  Christian  principle  and  character  the  ten- 
dency is  specially  unfortunate.      With   them  spiritualism  is  us- 
ually a  substituted  religion,  with  which  they  pacify  their  uneasy 
consciences,  ward  off  the  pleas  of 'faithfulness,  and  neutralize 
the  pathos  of  Christian  love.     They  claim  to  have  a  better  and 
higher  religion  than  is  offered  them  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
so  reject  the  gospel  with  a  comparative  inward  quiet,   induced 
by  the  self-complacency  which  the  new  scheme   has  begotten  in 
their  hearts.     Nay,  they  not  unfrequently  count   the    Christian 
teachers  who  plead  with  them  the   Pharisees   of  this   century, 
and  themselves  as  the  Messiah's   new  apostles  set  to    expose 
their  false  pretensions  and  rebuke  them  into  shame.      In  their 
eyes  churches  are  usurpers,  while  they  themselves  are  the  saints 
who  are  the  rightful  heirs  to  the   spiritual  kingdom.     They  pa- 
rade their  spiritualism  and  call  it  piety,  and  insist  that  their  ir- 
reverence and  irreligion  are  needed  and  proper  protests  against 
the  wrongs  of  a  surrounding  Christianity.      Few  publicans  are 
heard  of  going  up  to  spiritualist  temples  with  breast-smitings 
and  prayer  for  mercy ;  few   gathered   companies   interrupt  the 
discourse  of  a  trance-speaker,  demanding  to  know   what  they 
shall  do  to  be  saved ;  few  Magdalens   kneel  weeping  out  their 
penitence  at  the  Saviour's  feet ;  few  souls  are  smitten  down  by 
the  luminous  visions  of  the  other  world,   and  rise  up  resolving 
to  know  nothino;  more  amono;  men  than  Jesus  Christ  and   him 
crucified.     No  !     Instead   of  multiplying  such  facts  as    these, 
spiritualism  is  learning  its  worldly  votaries   how   to    sneer  at 
them.     They  boast  of  having  found  a  highway  to  heaven  along 
which  the  Slough  of  Despond,  the  Hill  of  Difficulty,  the  Valley 
of  Humiliation,  the  fight  with  ApoUyon,  and  tlie  perils  of  Van- 
ity Fair,  are  heard  of  only  as  ancient  legends,   recalled  chiefly 
to  amuse  the  modern  traveller,  and  beguile  him  of  his    weari- 
ness.    These  are  its  obvious  tendencies ;    and   however  they 
may  be  tolerated  or  welcomed  by  others,    they  promise  only  a 
sad  ministry  to  us,  and  forbid  our  acceptance  of   the    system 
from  which  they  legitimately  spring. 

8.  And  this  leads  us  to  say,  finally,  that  the  fact   that  spirit- 
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ualism  attracts  to  itself  so  naturally,  so  generally  and  so 
strongly,  the  men  and  women  who  have  been  well  known  as 
skepticS;  pantheists,  comeouters,  infidels,  backslidden  profess- 
ors of  religion,  and  perverts  from  such  a  profession,  suggests 
a  strong  reason  for  distrusting  and  rejecting  it.  The  fact  al- 
leged here  is  an  obvious  one,  and  admitted  by  spiritualists 
themselves.  By  some  of  them  it  is  stated  and  proclaimed  with 
exultation ;  by  others  it  is  sought  to  be  explained,  or  apologized 
for.  By  the  fruits  we  are  to  know  the  moral  ch^^iracter  of  any 
system ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  fruits  by  ob- 
serving who  they  are  that  go  to  pluck  and  eat  them.  If  these 
classes  of  men  referred  to  were  converted  before  they  were 
drawn  to  spiritualism,  or  even  converted  and  purified  after  they 
were  drawn  there,  the  case  would  stand  somewhat  differently. 
But  few  claim  such  results,  and  facts  do  not  show  them.  The 
characters  remain  as  they  were, — saving  perhaps  that,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  the  bitterness  against  Christianity  seems  to 
deepen,  the  self-complacency  to  increase,  and  the  quarrel  with 
good  men  and  good  institutions  to  become  more  open.  Some 
of  them  are  frank  enough  to  avow  that  they  freely  use  spirit- 
ualism as  a  newly  offered  weapon  with  which  to  fight  religion 
and  the  churches  and  the  Bible,  and  that  their  estimate  of  its 
value  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  this  sort  of  service  which 
they  can  make  it  perform.  The  fact  that  such  men  are  so  gen- 
erally drawn  into  sympathy  with  spiritualism,  and  become  its 
prophets,  oracles  and  leaders,  shows  that  there  is  something  in 
it  far  removed  from  the  spirit  of  true  religion ;  for  in  propor- 
tion as  the  one  is  hated  the  other  is  likely  to  be  sought  unto. 
The  hastening  of  these  bitter-spirited  classes  to  the  new  faith 
suggests  that  there  is  gall  in  its  heart ;  as  the  crowding  of 
shameless  women  to  the  theatre  foretells  the  character  of  the 
play — as  the  darkening  of  heaven  with  vultures'  wings  pro- 
claims that  putrid  flesh  is  somewhere  not  far  distant^ 

We  have  intended  to  write  plainly,  to  state  things  fairly,  to 
reason  logically,  to  do  no  injustice  to  any  parties,  and  maintain, 
so  far  as  the  subject  would  allow  it,  a  serious  spirit.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  be  very  grave ;  but  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  ac- 
cused of  undue  levity.     We  are   sure  we  have  not  substituted 
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impressions  for  factS;  nor  ridicule  for  argument.  Only  one 
branch  of  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with^  but  it  is  that  branch 
which  is  most  practical  and  most  important.  The  article  is 
long,  but  we  have  not  seen  the  way  in  which  it  could  properly 
be  made  shorter.  If  we  were  asked  to  state  in  a  few  words 
our  deliberate  estimate  of  spiritualism,  considered  as  a  philos- 
ophy and  a  theology,  we  should  answer  thus : — 

There  are  undoubtedly  remarkable  and  varied  phenomena 
developed  in  the  circles  and  elsewhere,  deserving  the  attention 
of  intelligent  and  scientific  men,  who  have  the  leisure  and  the 
ability  to  prosecute  their  investigations  to  definite  and  final 
results ;  but  they  are  phenomena  almost  certain  to  be  misinter- 
preted and  misapplied  by  the  would-be  philosophers,  the  aspi- 
rants for  notoriety,  the  seekers  after  novelty,  and  the  boasters 
of  independence,  who  are  so  largely  occupied  in  this  work.  We 
have  visited  the  circles  in  former  times,  witnessed  and  studied 
the  phenomena,  observed  the  workings  and  the  effects  of  the 
new  scheme,  until  satisfied  that  it  was  likely  to  prove  barren  of 
good  results  and  fruitful  in  bad  ones,  and  satisfied  also  of  our 
unfitness  to  prosecute  investigations  of  a  scientific  sort,  with 
any  real  success ;  and  then  we  turned  away  to  other  pursuits 
that  encouraged  us  with  better  promises  and  higher  rewards. 

As  a  source  of  instruction,  we  do  not  know  of  one  new  and 
important  truth  that  it  has  developed,  while  it  has  revived  many 
old  errors  which  bygone  centuries  had  deliberately  discarded, 
because  they  were  ashamed  to  hold  them  any  longer.  Half  its 
assumed  facts  were  never  proved  and  are  never  likely  to  be, 
and  half  its  theories  are  foolish  dreams. 

As  a  system  of  religious  truth,  it  is  utterly  lacking  in  consis- 
tency, authority  or  certainty ;  and  to  the  recipient  is  generally 
worse  than  worthless  ; — as  a  source  of  truth,  it  only  cheats 
those  who  apply  to  it,  giving  them  chaff  for  bread,  and  egotism 
for  knowledge. 

As  a  school  for  social  and  moral  culture — while  more  or  less 
who  go  into  its  circles  freely  may  seem  to  preserve  their  excel- 
lencies of  character — the  general  tendency  is  pernicious,  and  the 
general  results  lamentable. 

And  they  who  chase  after  its  marvels  with  an  eager  and  gap- 
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ing  and  impulsive  curiosity,  to  the  neglect  of  the  sober  and  se- 
rious work  of  life ;  they  who  parade  its  pompous  but  trashy 
words  and  sentences  as  if  they  had  as  much  sense  as  sound ; 
and  they  who  labor  to  diffuse  it  as  though  it  were  some  new  and 
greater  Messiah,  and  they  themselves  were  chosen  apostles  to 
spread  its  light  and  hasten  its  triumph, — all  these,  it  seems  to 
us,  are  most  unfortunate  victims  of  a  modern  mania,  naturally 
suggesting  the  inquiry  whether  there  is  not  a  soft  spot  some- 
where in  the  brain,  or  a  foul  spot  somewhere  in  the  heart. 


Art.  IY.— CHRIST  CRUCIFIED. 

The  advent  of  Christ  into  this  world  was  unquestionably  tlie 
greatest  event  in  its  history.  Compared  with  this,  the  discov- 
ery of  continents,  the  founding  of  empires,  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  art,  science,  and  war,  dwindle  into  insignificance.  Be- 
fore the  power  of  the  cross,  kingdoms  melt  away  like  wax,  idol- 
atry and  superstition  vanish  before  its  presence,  while  the  most 
degraded  and  barbarous  of  nations  spring  forward  with  a  bound 
at  its  touch  to  take  the  lead  among  the  powers  of  earth  in  all 
that  is  ennobling  to  man  or  honorable  to  God. 

When  we  remember  that  scarcely  four  centuries  have  passed 
away  since  America  was  inhabited  by  savage  beasts  and  their 
scarcely  less  savage  devourers;  that  scarcely  two  thousand 
years  have  gone  by  since  France  was  divided  among  barbarous 
tribes,  England  so  deeply  degraded  as  to  be  unfit  for  Roman 
slaves,  Germany  so  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  as  to  be  con- 
sidered not  worth  the  conquering,  and  Russia  an  unexplored  re- 
gion ;  when  now  we  see  these  nations  at  the  head  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  ask  ourselves  with  pride.  What  has  caused  this  great 
change  ?  We  look  for  an  answer  to  the  civilization  of  the 
times  referred  to,  and,  instead  of  finding  the  elements  of  ag- 
gression, we  perceive  only  weakness  and  decay ; — the  very  bar- 
barians on  the  other  hand  possess  the  inherent  ability  to  sweep 
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away  from   the  world   all  the   civilization   that  it   possesses. 
Whence,  then,  do  we  look  for  this  wonder  working  power  ? 

There  is  a  despised  people  living  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  the  midst  of  this  people  there  has 
arisen,  from  her  most  obscure  village,  an  humble  man,  of  poor 
parentage,  and  indigent  circumstances,  who,  for  his  novel  views 
of  human  relationship,  and  boldness  in  sustaining  them,  is  con- 
demned to  meet  a  felon's  doom ;  and  behold  amid  a  multitude 
of  men  and  women,  we  see  him  nailed  fast  to  the  implement  of 
torture.  Gaze  there  on  the  man  I  He  it  is  that  hath  wrought 
the  wonders  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  he  it  is  who  is  still 
performing  works  which,  when  accomplished,  will  cause  even 
these,  in  comparison  with  others  yet  to  be,  to  seem  as  though 
they  had  not  been  done. 

But  it  is  not  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  that  now  claim  our 
attention,  but  the  cross  itself,  Christ  Crucified. 

The  great  apostle  to  the  gentiles  determined  to  know  noth- 
ing save  Christ  and  him  crucified;  he  would  preach  nothing  but 
salvation  through  Christ ;  he  would  glory  in  nothing  but  the 
cross  of  Christ  his  Lord.  Nor  was  his  field  of  labor  as  limited 
as  many  would  have  us  suppose.  This  event  seems  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  counsels  of  the  All-Knowing  from  the  beginning. 
Christ  was  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
He  was  the  burden  of  all  prophesy,  the  seed  of  the  woman  that 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  the  Lawgiver  that  was  to  arise 
from  the  house  of  Judah,  the  Prophet  that  the  Lord  our  God 
was  to  raise  up  from  amidst  the  children  of  Israel,  the  one  con- 
cerning whom  all  the  prophets  spake  from  Moses  until  John. 
He  was  the  great  Antitype  of  all  sacrifices,  whether  Jewish  or 
Pagan ;  the  key  that  unlocks  all  the  mysteries  of  this  world's 
history,  the  great  corner  stone  of  all  revelation,  upon  which  all 
the  attributes,  perfections,  and  glories  of  the  Father  are  build- 
ed  together ;  constituting  the  dwelling  of  his  people  in  all  gen- 
erations. 

With  Christ  in  our  hearts  let  us  read  history,  both  sacred 
and  profane.  Under  the  very  gates  of  Paradise  Abel  brings  a 
lamb  for  a  burnt  offering:.     Cain  is  envious,  and  Abel  is  also  of- 
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fered  up.  Here  both  he  that  offered  the  lamb  and  the  sacrifice 
set  forth  Him,  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  up  him- 
self to  God.  Abraham,  warned  of  God,  makes  every  prepara- 
tion for  sacrificing  his  dearly  beloved  son.  So,  likewise,  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  might  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life.  Samson  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  might  to  deliver 
his  people.  A  Nazarite  who  foiled  his  enemies  while  living, 
and  delivered  Israel  in  his  death.  In  this  behold  the  power  of 
the  Crucified  One,  who,  though  he  died,  is  omnipotent  to  save. 
David  is  persecuted  by  his  own  people  until  there  is  but  a  step 
between  him  and  death ;  and  yet  from  this  he  raises  himself  by 
the  will  of  God  to  sit  upon  his  throne,  as  also  Christ  hath  risen 
triumphant  over  his  foes  to  reign  upon  his  throne.  Solomon 
builds  a  temple  for  a  dwelling  place  for  God,  to  be  overthrown 
and  rebuilt,  as  also  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  temple  of  the 
living,  destroyed  and  raised  up  again  the  third  day.  The  diso- 
bedient Jonah  lodges  in  tlie  whale's  belly  until  the  third  day, 
when  he  rises  in  the  power  of  God  to  move  a  nation  to  repen- 
tance. Likewise"  the  Son  of  man  enters  the  gates  of  death  to 
give  life  to  the  sleeping  millions  of  earth. 

Nor  are  our  illustrations  of  this  subject  confined  to  individ- 
uals. Nations  also  have  shared  in  this  work.  Egypt„!^atered 
by  the  mysterious  Nile,  soon  rose  to  greatness  and  power. 
Here  Christ  appeared  in  the  person  of  Joseph  to  feed  the  thou- 
sands with  bread,  and  deliver  the  people  from  death ;  and  here 
was  he  persecuted  in  tlic  persons  of  his  children,  when  their 
oppressors,  after  withholding  straw  from  them,  required  an 
equal  number  of  bricks;  when  his  children  were  murdered  be- 
fore his  eyes,  or  sold  into  slavery. 

But  there  was  also  a  resurrection  from  slavery,  from  the  wil- 
derness, from  death.  But  woe  unto  Egypt !  Ilcr  earthly  labor 
is  done, — she  can  never  be  great  again  among  the  nations;  the 
Nile  may  bathe  her  feet,  but  they  are  the  feet  of  slaves ;  her 
pyramids  may  lift  their  lofty  heads  and  lean  them  against  the 
sky,  but  they  only  tell  the  tale  of  the  shameful  deeds  by  which 
she  fell.     Christ  crucified  I     Nineveh,  Babylon  and  Chaldea  all 
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conspired  together  to  do  the  same  deed  of  shame,  and  behold 
it  was  done  when  Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins,  her  walls  broken 
down,  her  temple  desecrated,  her  children  either  slain  or  car- 
ried away  captives  and  sold  into  slavery.  The  deed  was  at  its 
consummation  when  the  golden  vessels  from  the  house  of  the 
Lord  were  desecrated  at  a  drunken  revel.  When  lo  I  the  fin- 
ger of  God  writes,  ^'  It  is  finis hed.^^  How  soon  after  this  there 
is  found  no  more  place  for  Babylon  !  How  soon  do  owls  seek 
a  lodging  in  her  towers,  and  jackals  in  her  palaces. 

But  it  remained  for  Rome  to  do  to  Christ  in  person  what  oth- 
ers had  only  done  to  his  representatives.  Why  did  the  heathen 
rage  ?  Why  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ?  Why  so  many 
and  great  nations  broken  to  pieces  over  this  rock  ?  Alas! 
"  though  thou  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,  with  a  pestle  among  the 
wheat,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him."  And  thus 
has  it  happened  unto  the  wise  and  mighty  of  earth.  The  deed 
is  done.  Jerusalem  first  sinks  wdth  this  millstone  hanging  about 
her  neck.  Deep  gathering  clouds  threaten  Rome;  the  storm 
bursts  upon  her ;  struggling,  floundering,  she  sinks  beneath  the 
waves  to  rise  no  more.  Once  her  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
world;  now  none  so  poor  as  to  do  her  reverence. 

Could  we  turn  to  modern  history  and  read  a  different  story, 
we  might  well,  as  Noah's  sons  did,  cast  over  our  shoulders  the 
mantle  of  oblivion,  and  walking  backwards  bury  the  shame  of 
bygone  ages  from  the  face  of  men.  But  alas  1  it  is  not  so.  Wc 
still  need  the  example  of  the  past  to  warn  us  for  the  future. 
Mohammed  arose  in  the  east  like  an  avenging  angel  to  crush 
out  from  the  earth  her  hideous  idolatry;  but  not  content  with 
his  mission  he  raises  his  sword  against  God's  elect,  and  from 
thence  his  power  begins  to  wane,  until  now  nought  sustains  the 
throne  of  the  false  prophet  but  the  prayers  of  those  whom  he 
once  essayed  to  destroy. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Spain,  that  blessed  the  world  with  her 
discoveries,  and  stood  so  like  a  strong  bulwark  when  the  foes 
of  God  and  Christianity  threatened  Europe  ?  Search  in  her 
dungeons,  read  the  deeds  of  her  inquisition,  and  say  if  she  did 
not  with  one  hand  crucify  her  Lord,  while  with  the  other  she 
fought  his  foes  ?     For  this,  one  province  after  another  has  fall- 
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en  from  her  grasp,  until  now  she  sits  as  a  lone  widow,  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  her  children.  France  has  paid  the  debt  of  her 
cruelty  to  Christ,  by  revolution  after  revolution.  England,  we 
trust,  has  in  a  measure  repented,  and  shown  mercy  to  the  poor. 
Eussia  is  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  downtrodden.  0  when 
shall  America  also  repent  and  escape  the  fearful  visitation  of 
the  Lord  I  For  justice  has  not  yet  left  the  habitations  of  the 
Almighty,  nor  judgment  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Most  High. 

The  notion  of  sacrifice  entered  into  the  religions  of  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity;  and  it  is  still  the  corner  stone  on  which 
all  religions  must  rest  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  conscience 
of  mankind.  Wide  as  the  notion  of  God  has  spread,  there  has 
also  spread  the  notion  of  an  atoning  sacrifice.  It  seems  to 
have  been  appointed  by  God  himself.  How  else  could  the  cus- 
tom have  been  so  early  spread  over  so  wide  a  space.  The  im- 
mediate descendants  of  Adam  ofi'er  their  slain  victims.  Hcrod- 
itus  speaks  of  a  custom  in  ancient  Egypt,  practiced  by  persons 
exposed  to  calamities  in  consequence  of  sins.  They  selected 
an  appropriate  animal,  confessed  their  sins  upon  its  head,  and 
sacrificed  it ;  the  beast  was  then  considered  unclean  and  unfit 
to  be  eaten.  Balaam  seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  this 
form  of  worship,  together  with  all  the  heathen  in  and  around 
Palestine  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  And  before  them, 
when  Abraham  visited  this  country,  he  found  Melchisedec,  a 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  very  zealous  in  their 
sacrifices.  Sometimes  under  great  calamities  they  would  olfer 
human  victims.  The  aborigines  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  America 
abounded  in  their  sacrifices.  The  Druids  are  said  to  have  of- 
fered numerous  human  beings ;  and  when  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  tlie  sun  in  Mexico,  an  incredible  number  of  human  be- 
ings are  said  to  have  been  off'ered  as  a  burnt  offering.  Revolt- 
ing as  all  this  seems  to  enlightened  minds,  it  nevertheless 
shows  how  deeply  this  notion  is  implanted  in  the  human  mind. 
All  these  victims,  all  these  rivers  of  blood  which  have  flown 
since  the  world  began,  are  but  types  and  shadows  of  the  great 
Victim  slain  on  Calvary,  and  the  precious  blood  there  shed. 
Thus  has  the  world  ever  testified    to   its   own   lost   condition, 
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and  has  ever  been  looking  after  some  nieans  of  redemp- 
tion. 

While  considering  the  cross  of  Christ,  his  true  character 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  If  we  forget  his  manhood, 
we  can  form  no  conception  of  his  suffering ; — at  best  we  can 
only  conceive  of  his  seeming  to  suffer.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  forget  his  divinity,  we  behold  only  a  martyr ;  and  the  death 
of  Socrates,  Stephen,  or  Paul  has  as  much  interest  to  us  as  that 
of  Christ,  so  far  as  our  sins  are  concerned.  It  was  Christ,  in 
his  proper  character  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  that  suffered. 
If  indeed  Jesus  was  a  man  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  hav- 
ing like  passions,  like  temptations,  like  sorrows  as  other  men, 
how  keenly  must  he  have  suffered. 

Death,  under  its  most  alleviating  circumstances,  is  a  thing  to 
be  dreaded.  And  it  is  under  such  circumstances  that  most 
men  contemplate  their  exit  from  this  world.  We  look  forward 
to  the  event  as  something  that  may  happen  in  old  age,  when  the 
infirmity  of  the  flesh  has  taken  away  the  sweetness  of  life,  with 
kind  friends  to  stand  around  our  dying  bed,  to  soothe,  to  com- 
fort and  to  administer  to  our  wants.  Not  so  was  the  death  of 
the  sinner's  Friend.  Snatched  from  the  field  of  his  usefulness, 
in  the  very  midday  of  life,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental 
and  bodily  powers,  without  one  "friend  to  comfort  or  soothe  him, 
he  is  nailed  to  the  cross  as  a  felon,  and  doomed  to  hang  all 
day, — the  object  of  universal  scorn.  We  have  so  long  con- 
templated the  cross  as  a  thing  to  be  gloried  in,  that  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  its  shame.  Truth  crushed  to  the  earth  will 
rise  again ;  but  while  it  lay  bleeding  in  the  dust  it  felt  all  the 
bitterness  of  the  hour.  So  with  Christ,  all  the  waves  and  bil- 
lows of  sorrow  passed  over  that  pure  One's  soul. 

Again;  his  executioners  added  sorrow  to  the  event.  One 
of  his  own  chosen  band  had  delivered  him  up  for  a  paltry  sum  ; 
one  had  denied  him  with  cursings ;  the  rest  had  forsaken  him 
and  fled.  The  Jews,  God's  chosen  people,  sat  in  judgment  up- 
on him ;  the  acknowledged  representatives  of  the  Court  of 
Heaven  gave  judgment  against  him.  He  had  come  to  his  own 
and  his  own  had  not  only  rejected  him,  but  had  conspired  to- 
gether to  render  him  infamous.      The  Eomans,  the  representa- 
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tives  of  civilization,  the  men  of  law  and  order,  were  his  cruci- 
fiers ;  men  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  executing  criminals  led 
him  to  death  and  parted  his  garments  among  themselves. 

Once  more.  The  event  was  foreknown.  God  in  his  infi- 
nite mercy  has  wisely  concealed  the  future  from  us.  But 
Christ  knew  from  the  beginning  all  the  woes  that  fell  upon  him 
at  Calvary ; — for  this  very  cause  came  he  into  the  world  that  he 
might  suffer  to  redeem  it.  How  many  Gethsemanes  earth  had 
for  him  I  How  many  Calvaries  did  he  find  on  the  mountain's 
brow  and  in  the  desert's  waste !  Yet,  nevertheless,  when 
the  time  was  come  for  him  to  be  delivered  up,  he  steadfast- 
ly set  his  face  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  He  eagerly  trod 
the  path,  warning  his  disciples,  as  he  went,  of  what  await- 
ed him  at  that  feast  of  the  passover.  He  cats  the  lamb  for 
the  last  time  with  his  disciples.  Then  taking  the  bread  and 
the  wine,  he  talks  of  his  mangled  body  and  flowing  life-blood 
with  all  the  calmness  and  serenity  with  which  a  man  speaks  of 
a  pleasing  journey.  While  his  very  flesh  is  tearing  from  his 
bones  in  agony,  how  nobly  that  mind  bears  up  under  the  load 
of  a  sin-crushed  world. 

Shall  we  add  yet  another  aggravation  ?  The  mode  of  his 
death.  The  Cross  I  Christ  was  crucified !  I  Many  are  the 
inventions  of  man  as  to  the  most  cruel  mode  by  which  his  ene- 
mies may  be  put  to  death.  To  remove  them  from  earth  seems 
not  enough ;  they  must  be  made  to  suffer  ere  they  depart. 
And  the  most  cruel  of  all  must  be  reserved  for  man's  best 
friend  !  Nails  must  be  driven  into  hands  which  had  ever  been 
extended  to  lift  up  the  poor  and  needy,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to 
heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  dead.  Spikes  must  also  hold  fast 
his  feet  to  the  rugged  wood;  feet  that  had  ever  been  swift  to 
bring  relief  to  the  suffering.  We  see  him  even  now,  as,  sad 
and  grief-worn  he  toils  up  Calvary,  so  weak,  by  reason  of  his 
stripes  and  loss  of  blood,  that  he  faints  beneath  the  cross,  and 
yet  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  bear  up  under  the  imputed 
guilt  of  the  whole  world.  We  wonder  not  that  the  affections 
of  the  early  disciples  were  so  closely  riveted  to  the  cross. 
We  wonder  not  that  this  held  so  large  a  place  in  all  their  writ- 
ings ;  we  could  only  wish  the  same  for  Christians  of  this  our  day. 
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Christ  indeed  was  born  for  suffering,  as  to  his  humanity. 
But  he  was  all  powerful  to  save  in  his  divine  character.  All 
the  prophets  viewed  him  in  this  light.  Their  united  testimo- 
ny is  epitomized  in  Isaiah,  9:6,  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born, 
unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  government  shaU  be  upon  his 
shoulders ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsel- 
lor, The  Mighty  God,  The  Everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of 
Peace."  Matthew  tells  us  his  name  shall  be  called  Immanuel, 
God  with  us ;  John  says  the  Word  was  made  flesh ;  and  Paul 
says,  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelleth  in  hiiii  bodily. 
So  wonderful  a  being  is  he,  and  so  closely  is  he  related  to  tjhe 
Father,  that  whosoever  would  honor  the  Father  must  honor  the 
Son  also ;  whosoever  would  have  his  prayers  answered,  must 
present  them  in  his  name ;  and  whosoever  would  enjoy  ever- 
lasting life  at  God's  right  hand,  must  seek  it  in  and  through  the 
all-prevailing  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here,  then,  is  a  being 
weak  and  frail  like  a  man,  yet  strong  and  mighty  as  God.  As 
man  he  sleeps  on  the  tempest-tossed  bosom  of  lake  Gennesa- 
ret,  unconscious  of  his  peril,  as  God  he  rises,  rebukes  the  winds 
and  the  waves,  and  the  sea  obeys  his  voice.  As  man  he  weeps 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus ;  as  God  he  summons  the  spirit  from 
the  eternal  world,  and  the  decaying  body  is  brought  to  life. 
As  man  he  prays  in  Gethsemane, — "If  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass ;"  as  God  he  bursts  the  bars  of  death,  and  as- 
cends to  his  Father's  throne.  It  is  in  consequence  of  his  equal- 
ity with  the  Father  that  he  is  able  to  make  intercessions  with 
him  for  man ;  in  consequence  of  his  manhood,  that  he  can  ap- 
peal to  man  to  obey  and  follow  his  example.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  being  the  son  of  God  and  the  son  of  man,  that  he 
has  authority  to  teach,  and  power  to  save.  It  was  in  this  char- 
acter that  he  came  calmly  to  the  cross,  endured  its  shame,  and 
expired  to  save  lost  men. 

Not  only  is  the  world  filled  with  illustrations  of  Christ's  cruci- 
fixion, but  we  many  add  there  is  not  a  doctrine  that  pertains 
to  the  Christian  religion,  that  does  not  derive  its  power  from 
the  cross  of  Christ.  As  time  would  fail  to  speak  of  all,  let  us 
mention  a  few.  Depravity  has  abundant  illustrations  spread 
around  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  How  cruel  the  heart  of 
27 
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Herod  that   could  slay  a  whole  Tillage  of  children^  that  he 
might  secure  the  death  of  the  Holy  Babe  I    Judas,  the  intimate 
cooapanion  of  the  Saviour,  is  so  blinded  by  the  love  of  jnoney 
as  to  sell  his  Lord  for  gain.     Annas  and  Caiaphas  cannot   en- 
dure so  pure  a  life  and  so  true  a  gospel.     Pilate,  through   de- 
sire to  gain  favor  with  the  great,  violates  his  own  conscience 
and  delivers  up  a  just  man  to  death.     A  fickle  rabble,  who  but 
yesterday  shouted  "  Hosanna  in  the  highest,"  to-day  cry  "  Cru- 
cify him  !  crucify   him!"     Such  is   the   chara-cter  of  the  human 
heart ; — well  might  the  prophet  say,  '^  It  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked."     If  indeed  the  world  was  not 
sunk  deep  in  hopeless  misery,  why  such  a  sacrifice  to  redeem  it  ? 
The  arm  of  man  was  powerless  to  save,  his  philosophy  had  reach- 
ed its  loftiest  summit  when  it  discovered  its  helpless  condition. 
Angels  could  not  redeem,  else  they  had  been  sent.     So  lost, 
so  hopeless  was  man's  condition,  that  nothing  but  infinite  power 
could  bring  him  back  to  happiness  and  eternal  life  I     "There  is 
no  other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved;" — and  why  no  other?     Simply  because  there  is 
ability  to  save  in  no  other.     From  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  there  was  no  soundness  in  man,  but   he  was 
full  of  wounds  and  bruises  and  putrefying  sores,  that   had   not 
been  bound  up,  neither  mollified  with  ointment. 

Here  is  Justice.  The  decree  has  gone  forth,  "  The  soul  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die."  And  yet  God  earnestly  asserts,  "  As  I 
live  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked."  To  grant 
a  universal  pardon  to  all  men  unconditionally,  would  be  to  set 
at  naught  all  human  governments  and  offer  a  premium  to  the 
evil  doer.  To  pardon  one  man  and  not  another,  would  be  par- 
tial and  unlike  to  God ;  to  execute  his  law  upon  the  heads  of 
all  men  who  transgress,  would  be  to  consign  all  men  to  ever- 
lasting ruin  ;  for  there  is  none  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not. 
Where,  then,  shall  we  turn  for  salvation,  since  God  is  just  ? 
To  Christ,  to  his  atoning  sacrifice.  His  death  does  not  pay 
the  debt  for  all  or  for  one,  and  yet  it  opens  the  way  equally 
to  all  men.  The  lamb  that  was  slain  on  the  Jewish  altar  did 
not  bear  the  sin  of  every  man  that  brought  it,  but  only  of  such 
as  were  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart ;  so  also   Christ  died 
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for  all  men,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.  Not  every  one  that  was  bitten  by 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  was  saved ;  but  such  as  looked 
upon  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  raised  upon  a  pole ; 
so  of  men ;  all  are  not  saved,  although  all  may  be,  but  such  as 
receive  pardon  through  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  death  of  Christ 
is  an  all-sufficient  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ; 
but  as  man  lost  his  original  purity  by  disobedience,  God  has 
determined  to  save  only  such  as  shall  become  obedient 
through  the  name  of  his  Son.  If,  then,  such  was  God's  abhor- 
rence to  sin  that  he  would  suffer  his  only-begotten  son  to  die 
before  he  would  suffer  one  soul  that  had  sinned  to  enter  heav- 
en, how  shall  we  who  have  often  sinned  expect  to  regain  those 
blissful  scats  without  complying  with  his  most  holy  require- 
ments ?  Why  should  we  shrink  at  the  justice  of  God  ?  This 
has  been  the  solace  of  the  poor  and  the  needy  in  all  genera- 
tions ;  it  has  been  the  stronghold  of  the  enslaved  of  every  na- 
tion ;  this  was  the  sanctuary  view  that  saved  David  from  infi- 
delity. Alas  for  that  man,  or  that  nation,  when  their  safety  de- 
pends on  the  abrogation  of  this  attribute  of  the  Almighty  ! 

Mercy  is  also  illustrated  on  the  cross  of  Christ.  Man  is  un- 
deserving of  God's  favor.  He  has,  the  rather,  become  deserv- 
ing of  his  displeasure ; — he  deserves  to  suffer  the  demerit  of  his 
crimes.  Each  generation  seems  eager  not  only  to  commit  the 
crimes  of  their  fathers,  but  also  to  add  others  of  their  own. 
And  tiow  that  malice  can  go  no  farther,  and  depravity  can  be- 
come no  more  depraved,  since  all  have  conspired  to  crucify  the 
Son  of  God,  what  could  man  expect  but  to  hear  his  doom  ? 
The  heavens  are  black,  the  earth  trembles  in  her  strong  foun- 
dations, and  the  graves  of  dead  men  are  opened.  Man  has 
crucified  his  Redeemer! — But  where  sin  did  abound,  grace  did 
much  more  abound ; — all  this  malice  but  opens  up  a  fountain  in 
the  house  of  David  for  sin  and  uucleanness.  God  is  love. 
The  Old  Testament  may  show  the  holiness  of  God,  and  ex- 
pound his  law;  but  it  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  New,  to  set 
forth  his  love.  God  is  a  Spirit,  all-pervading;  but  whereso- 
ever that  Spirit  extends,  his  love  also  extends.  He  bathes  the 
world  in  an  ocean  of  love.     He  paints  the  flowers  of  Spring, 
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and  attunes  the  notes  of  the  birds  of  song.  He  gives  to  the 
evening  zephyrs  their  coolness,  and  the  morning  dews  their 
freshness;  he  embalms  the  roses  vrith  their  sweetness,  and 
makes  the  merry  stars  twinkle  for  joy.  All  his  works  proclaim 
his  love  ;  but  they  cannot  fully  express  it.  The  sun  may  shine 
it  forth  in  its  brilliance,  the  gliding  moon  may  reflect  it  back, 
the  seasons  may  haste  across  the  stage  of  time  to  declare  it  to 
man,  but  it  will  ever  remain  the  glory  of  the  cross  to  set  forth 
God's  love  in  its  purest  light.  On  the  cross  behold  a  love  that 
malice  cannot  cool ;  that  madness  cannot  abate ;  that  the  hor- 
rors of  the  cross  cannot  extinguish  I  God  loves  man  still ;  and 
this  event  is  but  to  show  the  world  how  deeply  the  Father 
loves  erring  man.     Such  love  cannot  be  described. 

"  Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill, 

And  were  the  skies  of  parchment  made  ; 
Were  every  reed  on  earth  a  quill, 

And  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade  ; 
To  write  the  love  of  God  above 

Would  drain  the  ocean  dry ; 
Nor  would  the  scroll  contain  the  whole, 

Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky." 

Here  we  find  the  promise  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again.  From  this  circumstance  the  apostle 
Paul  concludes  that  we  shall  also  rise  again.  Jesus  had  the 
same  body  when  he  arose  that  he  possessed  when  he  died;  he 
gave  to  his  disciples  every  proof  that  it  was  the  same.  The 
angels  who  came  down  at  the  time  and  place  of  his  ascension 
gave  assurance  that  he  should  come  again  in  like  manner  as  he 
ascended ;  the  Scriptures  assure  us  that  they  that  pierced  him 
shall  behold  him,  and  shall  wail  because  of  him ;  and  hence  we 
conclude  that  w^c  also  shall  have  our  own  bodies,  and  shall  in 
every  respect  be  like  unto  our  Lord. 

"  Nor  doth  it  yet  appear, 

How  great  we  shall  be  made ; 
But  when  we  see  our  Saviour  here, 
AYe  shall  be  like  our  Head." 

The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  here  brought  to 
light. 
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The  ancient  philosophers  held  to  a  certain  kind  of  immortal- 
ity, obscured  with  many  doubts,  and  resting  under  many  fabu- 
lous delusions;  the  old  prophets  had  glimpses  of  this  soul- 
cheering  doctrine,  and  died  in  the  hope  of  another  life ;  but  it 
remained  for  Christ  to  scatter  the  mists,  separate  the  true 
from  the  false,  and  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light.  Hear 
Him  ; — "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming,  and 
now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God : 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live."  In  this  passage  the  resurree- 
tion  of  the  soul  is  asserted  as  a  thing  now  taking  place,  through 
his  working  power  in  their  midst.  A.t  this  assertion  they  seem- 
ed astonished,  whereupon  he  not  only  reaffirms  the  doctrine  of 
life  for  the  soul,  but  for  the  body,  also.  ''  Marvel  not  at  this  : 
for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done 
good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they  that  have  done 
evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation."  Indeed  we  cannot 
see  the  value  of  the  atonement,  if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope. 
The  death  of  Christ  was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  mortals 
who  live  only  an  hour,  and  then  exist  no  more  forever.  Christ 
lives,  and  we  shall  live  also.  "  We  shall  be  like  him."  Not 
like  him  when  sad  and  weary,  with  lacerated  back,  and  thorn- 
crowned  brow,  he  slowly  dragged  the  cross  out  of  Jerusalem, 
amid  the  scorn  of  all  the  world ;  nor  yet  like  him  as  when  his 
body,  lifeless  and  cold,  was  taken  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre ; 
but  like  him,  as,  when  on  Mt.  Tabor  at  midnight,  he  was  trans- 
figured, so  that  his  countenance  shone  as  the  sun,  and  his  gar- 
ments were  whiter  than  light ;  and  all  that  lone,  dark  mountain 
became  glorious  as  an  Eden  of  splendor.  So  glorious  shall  be 
our  life  with  him  above. 

One  thought  more.  Christ  took  great  care  that  thd  scene  of 
his  degradation  should  be  perpetuated.  The  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  church  are  few  and  simple,  and  these  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  set  forth  this  one  doctrine — Christ  amcified.  The  sacra- 
ment represents  his  broken  body,  and  his  flowing  blood.  Says 
the  apostle ;  "  As  oft  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  the  cup,  ye 
do  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come."  Baptism  com- 
pletes the  scene ; — the  body  of  the  believer  is  buried  beneath 
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the  wave,  as   Christ  was  also  buried  from  the  sight  of  men ;  it 
arises  again,  as  Christ  also  came  forth  from  the  tomb.    ' 

This,  then,  is  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  the  church  of  the 
living  God,  ever  to  keep  the  crucifixion  scene  fresh  before  the 
eyes  of  all  nven.  This  is  the  rock  on  which  she  must  stand  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  God,  and  the  presence  of  her  Founder. 
It  was  for  this  purpose  Christ  commissioned  men  to  preach  the 
gospel ;  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  guarded  his  people 
through  all  their  danger,  and  for  this  he  sustains  them  still. 
Christ  crucified  should  be  the  never  failing  theme  of  every  pul- 
pit, the  central  sun  of  all  our  social  meetings,  the  all-absorb- 
ing doctrine  for  our  private  meditations ;  our  most  cheering 
thought  in  life,  and  our  rod  and  staff  while  walking  through  the 
dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  as  it  promises  to  be  the  bur- 
den of  our  ceaseless  song  in  heaven.  « 
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Art.  v.— thought  AND  ACTION. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  time  and  Providence  will 
change  the  apparent  relations  of  things  and  ideas  to  each  other. 
At  one  period  they  appear  like  the  fiercest  antagonisms ;  at  an- 
other they  stand  side  by  side  in  visible  fraternity.  Now  they 
cross  swords  in  heated  combat ;  and  then  they  clasp  hands  in 
fervent  sympathy.  And  all  this,  too,  when  the  actual  relations 
of  the  parties  concerned  have  not  changed  one  jot  or  one 
tittle. 

Government  and  Freedom  were  once  generally  regarded  as 
incompatible.  If  men  were  governed,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
that  they  should  be  enslaved.  And,  hence,  the  love  of  free- 
dom and  the  love  of  order  were  engaged  in  perpetual  war. 
Nor,  while  they  were  regarded  antagonists,  could  the  most  far- 
seeing  philosopher  conceive  how  or  when  the  contest  could  be 
ended.  For  both  the  love  of  order  and  the  love  of  freedom 
were  innate  with  human  souls;  and;  hencC;  till  human  nature 
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was  changed,  they  would  both  struggle  for  expression.  But 
the  jStoblem  is  rapidly  approaching  a  solution.  And  every  one 
of  the  civil  revolutions  of  Europe  is  a  step  in  the  process,  lead- 
ing on  to  the  result.  And  to  all,  save  pedantic  conservatists, 
the  result  is,  perhaps,  already  indicated.  We  have  learned 
that  Government  and  Freedom  are  not  natural  enemies,  but 
natural  allies.  AVe  have  learned  that  they  may  co-exist  and  co- 
act  without  striking  at  each  other's  hearts,  or  trespassing  upon 
each  other's  rightful  domain.  We  have  learned  that  Govern- 
ment may  guard  Freedom,  and  Freedom  may  exalt  and  perfect 
Government.  And  this  present  harmony  appears  in  place  of 
that  past  discord,  simply  because  the  nature  and  functions  of 
both  Government  and  Freedom  are  better  understood  than  they 
were  in  the  past.  The  world  has  studied  its  Dictionary,  and 
learned  that  Government  does  not  of  necessity  mean  perfect 
despotism,  nor  Freedom  stand  as  the  exact  synonyme  of  licen- 
tiousness. It  can  endorse  the  logic  which  proves  the  necessity 
of  Government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  the  justness 
of  the  representation  which  makes  the  possession  of  Freedom 
sacred,  inalienable,  and  universal. 

We  wish,  in  this  article,  to  institute  the  simple  inquiry, 
whether  what  has  been,  and  is,  true  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
Government  and  Freedom,  may  not  be  equally  so  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  Thought  and  Action.  We  mean  human  Thought 
and  Action,  as  we  meant  human  Government  and  Freedom. 
And  so,  too,  by  action,  we  mean  outward,  manifested  action,  for 
thinking  in  itself  involves  action  of  the  highest  type. 

And  we  begin  with  the  simple  observation  that  propriety  and 
necessity  join  in  demanding  the  exercise  of  both.  It  is  prop- 
er, because  the  faculties  of  both  are  given  us,  and  given  us  for 
legitimate  use.  It  is  necessary,  because  the  objects  of  life  can 
never  be  gained  without  such  exercise.  Indeed,  existence  it- 
self, in  this  world,  depends  upon  the  exercise  of  both  intellect 
and  body.  An  idiot  might  be  as  muscular  and  strong  as  Sam- 
son, still  he  would  perish  speedily  through  his  want  of  thought, 
if  all  foreign  aid  were  denied  him.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
even  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  could  save  him  from  starvation,  or 
some  other  death  equally  fearful;  if  disease  should  perfectly 
palsy  his  muscles. 
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Both  Thought  and  Action  are  great,  both  in  themselves  and 
in  their  results.  In  the  vigorous  exercise  of  either  body  or 
mind,  a  human  being  suggests  the  idea  of  power.  Hence  we 
speak  of  great  thoughts  and  great  acts.  And  it  is  by  the  light 
of  these,  as  they  are  found  among  men,  that  we  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  infinitely  great  thoughts  and  acts  of  God.  Gi- 
gantic minds,  here  below,  afford  us  a  telescope  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  may  look  up  even  to  God's  Omniscience ;  and  the 
putting  forth  of  herculean  power  is  what  enables  us  to  grasp 
the  Omnipotence  which  creates  and  upholds  and  destroys  with 
a  nod.  And  the  results  which  have  flowed  from  their  exercise, 
meet  us  everywhere,  to  claim  our  homage  and  extort  our  admi- 
ration. The  study  of  Newton  and  La  Place  snatched  the  starry 
heavens  from  Astrology  and  gave  them  to  Astronomy, — making 
them  the  revealers  of  law  instead  of  the  suggestors  of  a  ridic- 
ulous fatality ;  and  western  cities,  springfng  up  as  if  beneath 
the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  attest  the  efficiency  of  man's  active  pow- 
ers. And  if  we  may  step  up  for  a  moment  and  contemplate 
their  exercise  in  their  perfection,  that  greatness  will  the  more 
fully  appear.  Thought  flies  from  its  home,  in  the  divine  intelli- 
gence, to  every  world  and  form  of  existence,  on  pinions  swifter 
than  the  light ;  and  every  ponderous  world  and  blazing  comet, 
as  they  sweep  on  in  majesty,  tell  us  the  might  of  action. 
Thought  taking  the  infinite  recollection  for  its  canvas,  sketch- 
ed out  in  the  beginning,  a  whole  universe  of  beauty,  and  left  it 
perfect  in  every  part ;  and  then  Action  lifted  up  itself  in  one 
earnest  effort,  and  lo  I  that  sketch  became  embodied  in  teeming 
existences.  Sphere  and  system  hastened  to  their  places,  and, 
over  the  domain  of  night  and  cliaos,  light  and  order  struck  up 
the  song  of  creation. 

In  the  discipline  to  which  we  subject  ourselves  and  others, 
both  Thought  and  Action  claim  the  right  to  occupy  a  prominent 
position.  And,  at  the  risk  of  being  prosy  and  commonplace, 
we  ishall  endeavor  to  suggest  some  considerations  adapted  to 
show  the  importance  of  Thought  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  im- 
portance of  Action  on  the  other.  Not  their  importance  to  the 
world  in  general,  but  their  importance  to  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual. 

Thought  relates  to  mind.    It  is  both  its  product  and  its  nu- 
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triment.  It  is  more ; — it  is  both  the  proof  and  the  glory  of  its 
existence.  And  the  acknowledgment  is  becoming  general  that 
the  education  of  mind  is  important,  but  the  most  of  us  probably 
feel  but  very  imperfectly  the  force  of  the  reasons  which  urge  us 
to  it.  We  are  not  wont  to  consider  how  precious  a  gift  an  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  nature  is.  We  are  not  wont  to  under- 
stand our  own  capacities.  Because  there  is  no  royal  robe  and 
flashing  coronet  dazzling  the  outward  eye,  we  forget  that  king- 
ly powers  attend  us ;  because  the  ear  hears  no  jingle  of  shining 
coin,  we  lose  the  remembrance  that  wealth  untold  is  at  our 
command.  Over  the  grave  of  some  outward  possession,  which 
Providence  in  its  mercy  has  buried,  we  can  pour  out  tears  like 
a  summer-cloud ;  but  at  the  sepulchre  where  Ignorance  locks  up 
the  priceless  legacy  of  heaven,  we  have  neither  time  nor  heart 
to  breath  out  a  single  sigh  of  regret. 

Among  all  terrestrial  creatures,  it  is  the  special  prerogative  of 
man  to  think,  and  grow  mighty  in  his  thoughtfulness.  In  his 
mind  rather  than  in  his  body  lies  his  dignity.  It  is  not  so 
much  his  complicate  structure, — his  erect  attitude, — his  majes- 
tic step — his  broad  and  lofty  brow, — his  calm  expression,  seem- 
ing like  strength  in  repose ; — it  is  not  one  nor  all  of  these  in 
which  human  superiority  inheres, — so  much  as  the  energy  of  his 
intellect,  the  power  of  his  thought.  We  have  seen  such  a  man, 
fitted  by  his  outward  comeliness  and  bearing  to  be  a  ruler  among 
great  men ;  and  yet  admiration  never  shouted  his  praises, 
wonder  and  awe  never  held  their  breath  in  his  presence,  ambi- 
tion never  fired  her  eye  with  his  inspection ;  pitj|gazed  at  him 
with  tears,  and  even  charity  and  benevolence  seemed  happy 
when  their  ministry  to  him  was  over.  And  why  was  all  this  ? 
Why  ?  Madness  had  lain  her  scorching  hand  upon  his  brain, 
and  dried  up  the  fountains  of  consecutive  thought;  and  it  had 
left  him  as  the  lightning  leaves  the  century-grown  oak, — a  ma- 
jestic monument  beside  the  grave  of  his  own  glory.  What  bet- 
ter proof  were  wanting  that  human  dignity  is  vested  in  the  mind  ; 
or  that  to  develop  and  train  it  were  the  first  and  highest 
duty? 

The  independence  of  mind  of  outward  circumstances,  and 
its  ability  to  rise  above  them,  is  another  feature  which  suggests 
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its  dignity.  No  finite  arm  can  chain  or  control  it.  It  snaps 
the  fetters  which  presumption  lays  upon  it,  as  Samson  sundered 
the  withes  of  Philistine  tyranny.  It  pays  as  little  heed  to  des- 
potic dictates  as  the  waves  of  the  Hellespont  did  to  the  man- 
dates of  Xerxes.  To  incarcerate  the  body  may  only  plume  it 
for  bolder  and  higher  flights.  The  world  had  probably  lost 
that  spiritual  tragedy,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  had  no  ecclesi- 
astical intolerance  attempted,  by  imprisonment,  to  seal  up  the 
lips  of  the  preaching  tinker.  To  Milton's  sightlessness,  per- 
haps, we  owe  the  poem  which  has  wreathed  the  brow  of  his 
memory  with  amaranth.  The  loss  of  his  outer,  did  but  quick- 
en his  inner,  vision.  When  the  eye  ceased  to  address  him 
from  the  world  of  fact,  then  conception  hastened  to  him  with 
the  choicest  things  from  the  world  of  fancy.  The  gentle  and 
brilliant  Laura  Bridgman  is  forever  telling  us  how  the  mind 
will  seek  out  avenues  to  intercourse  and  to  joy,  though  the 
doors  of  sense  be  barred  and  bolted  against  it.  When  the 
tenement  which  holds  it  is  crumbling  in  final  decay,  the  spirit 
often  rises  up  in  a  strength  and  freshness  which  seem  beyond 
its  own.  On  the  rack  of  the  Inquisition  the  soul  has  been  firm- 
est and  calmest  in  its  integrity ;  and  the  martyr  has  sent  up  his 
last  breath  amid  the  flame  which  consumed  him,  in  a  song  of 

joy. 

And  what  homage  has  been  paid  to  mind,  in  the  provisions 
which  have  been  furnished  it  I  For  it,  preeminently,  was  the 
whole  material  fabric  fashioned.  Systems,  suns,  stars  and 
planets,  woul||  be  mysteries,  if  mind  were  wanting.  The  whole 
scheme  of  Providence  would  be  an  enigma  beyond  the  power  of 
human  solution.  The  tiniest  flower  would  enfold  a  riddle  no 
Solomon  could  guess.  To  the  mind  the  body  is  given  as  a  ser- 
vant. For  its  instruction  there  is  constantly  opened  before  it 
the  book  of  natural  wisdom.  For  its  development  and  guidance 
the  earth  has  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  an  angel  ministry. 
To  inspire  and  lift  it  up  the  harp  of  prophecy  lias  been  strung, 
and  its  strings  swept  by  the  breath  of  God.  And  radiant  with 
heavenly  light,  an  Infinite  Teacher  has  come  down  from  the 
heights  of  knowledge,  to  lend  His  powerful  aid  in  training  and 
perfecting  it. 
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Its  capacity  for  progress  is  another  indication  of  its  value 
and  majesty.  How  few  are  the  years  which  intervene  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave,  and  yet  what  wonders  are  crowded 
into  them  I  Consciousness  and  emotive  susceptibility,  seem  at 
first  to  be  the  chief  if  not  the  only  elements  of  mental  existence 
in  the  child ;  but  how  rapidly  does  the  expanding  spirit  hasten 
up  the  steps  of  advancement !  How  soon  does  it  learn  to  peo- 
ple worlds  with  its  imagination, — to  construct  beautiful  theo- 
ries from  prosy  facts, — and  delve  into  Philosophy  for  the  causes 
and  laws  of  phenomena  !  With  memory  it  can  summon  every 
age  of  the  past  to  its  side ;  to  its  comprehensive  eye  the  whole 
present  stands  revealed ;  and  then,  with  nothing  but  the  staff 
of  deduction  on  which  to  lean,  it  plunges  boldly  into  the  future. 
Beneath  its  gaze  the  mazes  of  human  feeling  become  regular  and 
beaten  paths,  and  the  shifting  stars  own  their  distant  wander- 
ings. Bacon  and  Newton  and  Kepler  and  Locke  were  once 
children,  and  amused  and  satisfied  like  others  with  a  pebble  or 
a  toy.     Behold  in  them  the  progressive  capacity  of  mind  I 

Add  to  these  its  immortality,  and  the  chain  of  testimony  to 
its  dignity  is  ample.  It  alone  is  exempt  from  decay.  The 
mind,  as  we  have  moulded  it,  as  we  have  enriched  and  blessed, 
or  impoverished  and  cursed  it,  is  the  only  legacy  of  time.  How 
conclusive  a  proof  that  for  its  sake  all  else  is  bestowed;  and 
how  does  it  show  the  folly  of  taking  no  thought  for  its  inter- 
ests !  And  its  power  of  advancement  shall  go  with  it  on  its 
endless  life-journey,  multiplied  and  multiplying  as  it  goes.  New 
heavens  arc  in  the  future  to  bend  over  it,  new  worlds  to  invite 
its  study,  new  beings  to  court  its  fellowship,  new  trophies  that 
wait  its  winning. 

•  With  this  wondrous  and  majestic  nature  we  are  all  endowed. 
The  few  who  ivould  in  their  selfishness,  may  not  monopolize  it. 
It  comes  to  every  class  like  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  from  the 
same  great  Goodness,  and  with  the  same  universality.  It  can 
neither  be  bought  nor  bartered,  the  hand  of  the  thief  may  not 
reach  it,  nor  the  sheriff's  warrant  wrest  it  away.  It  is  ours, 
and  ours  only,  to  be  developed,  nurtured,  perfected. 

We  cannot  fail  to  see  a  reason,  in  these  considerations,  for 
making  Thought  an  element;  and  a  prominent  one,  in  our  sys- 
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tern  of  training.  For;  unless  this  nature  be  provided  for  by 
teaching  it  to  think  as  it  ought,  the  objects  of  its  bestowment 
can  never  be  gained.  And  wherever  mind  is  found,  there  ex- 
ists the  obligation  thus  to  train  it.  We  should  disabuse  our- 
selves and  others  of  the  impression  that  mental  training  is  a 
work  of  supererogation,  or  that  it  belongs  chiefly  to  the  noble, 
the  opulent  and  the  unoccupied.  Every  man  is  noble  and  opu- 
lent in  his  spiritual  nature  and  possessions ;  and  no  man  is  in- 
nocently indolent.  Thought,  and  its  consequent  discipline,  is 
not  the  mere  privilege  and  distinction  of  the  few,  but  the  sacred 
duty  of  the  whole.  Fidelity  to  the  outward  life,  proves  the  ac- 
complishment of  but  half  of  any  man's  task.  To  feed  the  body 
is  his  appropriate  duty ;  but  not  to  seek  so  to  feed  it  as  to 
starve  the  mind.  Care  for  the  one  may  be  just,  but  the  neg- 
lect of  the  other  is  certainly  cruel. 

We  anticipate  the  objection  which  tells  us  that  it  is  easy  to 
theorize  respecting  the  duty  of  the  poor  and  laborious,  but  not 
so  easy  to  fulfil  the  duty.  We  shall  be  told  of  the  prostration 
which  labor  brings,  of  many  and  sickly  children,  of  high  rent  and 
prices,  the  want  of  books  and  the  need  of  relaxation.  We  ad- 
mit the  force  of  the  pica.  Such  circumstances  must  lower  the 
general  standard  of  intellectual  attainment,  as  that  phrase  is 
generally  understood.  But  they,  by  no  means,  justify  a  practi- 
cal indifference  to  mental  training.  Because  we  cannot  do  all, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  7ieed  do  nothing-.  Because  literary 
advantages  are  not  multiplied  to  us,  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
trample  under  foot  the  few  we  possess.  And  none  of  us  are  whol- 
ly destitute.  Reflection,  and  the  world  with  its  varied  tongues, 
adapted  to  every  capacity,  are  always  at  our  command.  And, 
with  these  aids  alone,  the  strong  desire  for  enlargement  s)f 
thought  will  bring  it ;  the  thirst  for  knowledge  will  be  itself  a 
smiting-rod,  making  the  waters  gush  out  wherever  it  falls.  No 
harder  social  lots  will  ever  be  endured,  than  were  some  of  those 
from  which  the  mightiest  of  our  race  have  broken  away  and 
gone  up  to  mental  distinction.  They  prove  that  time  and 
means  for  improvement  may  be  created  by  the  voice  of  strong 
desire,  and  the  arm  of  energetic  purpose. 

We  have  said  that  our  training  needs  to  be  such  as  would 
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nurture  Thought  in  its  subjects.  And  we  mean  by  this,  (if  we 
may  digress  a  moment,)  that  the  mind  should  be  trained  to 
think  for  itself.  It  should  not  merely  think  over  others' 
thoughts,  but  be  occupied  with  its  own.  It  should  have  no  fet- 
ters imposed  upon  its  reasoning  powers.  It  should  be  asked 
to  subscribe  to  no  creed,  however  sacred  we  hold  it,  until  it  is 
embodied  in  its  own  deductions.  It  must  be  tied  by  no  lead- 
ing-strings, lest  it  should  step  beyond  the  path  beaten  by  the 
feet  of  antiquity.  It  should  be  taught  to  shun  no  topic  which 
is  linked  with  its  welfare.  It  should  know  that  its  mission  is 
the  pursuit  of  truth;  its  duty  to  receive,  maintain,  and  apply  it. 

It  should  learn  self-reliance.  It  should  be  early  told  that 
perils  beset  its  path  which  no  other  arm  will  ward  off,  from 
which  no  instinct  will  preserve  it,  and  that  for  safety  it  must 
look  to  its  own  acquired  energy.  It  should  know  that  the  only 
foes  which  can  reallv  harm,  are  error  and  selfish  undutifulness. 
In  a  single  word  it  should  be  taught  to  think  earnestly,  deeply, 
independently,  comprehensively,  and  faithfully.  Such  thought 
would  dignify  mind,  by  moulding  both  an  elevated  intellectual 
and  moral  character.  The  consequent  intellectual  attainments 
would  make  the  scholar,  and  the  resulting  moral  affections 
would  generally  constitute  the  Christian.  How  far  the  distort- 
ed views  and  the  one-sided  logic,  whose  progeny  appear  in  the- 
thousand  forms  of  skepticism  and  superstition,  are  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  training  minds  to  think  thus,  we  cannot  certainly 
kifow,  but  we  would  not  willingly  place  our  shoulders  beneath 
its  share.  At  any  rate,  such  a  mental  training  is  the  only  ob- 
vious cure  for  destructive  heresies,  the  only  antidote  to  the 
evils  of  a  false  philosophy.  Such  are  the  claims  of  Thought 
upon  our  regard,  and  such  is  the  thought  which  those  claims  ex- 
act. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  claims  of  Thought.  But  Action  has 
also  its  claims.  We  have  said  that  Thought  is  the  proof  of 
existence.  So  is  Action  the  proof  of  life  beyond  ourselves^  as 
Thought  is  the  proof  of  life  within  ourselves.  Action  too  gives 
life  its  charm.  The  monotony  of  continual  repose  is  painful. 
It  is  never  welcome  except  as  the  counterpart  to  over  activity. 
The  unstirring  quiet  of  Nature  is  delightful  only  when  it  sue- 
28 
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ceeds  the  the  tempest  and  the  storm.  But  for  tlie  din  of  busi- 
ness wliich  wearies  by  its  harsliness  and  excess,  the  city's  sleep 
which  follows,  would  be  as  awful  as  the  silence  of  the  charnel 
house.  ^'  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work,"  uttered  by 
the  Mighty  One,  is  an  assurance  that  the  law  of  activity  reaches 
up  to  the  pinnacle  of  life ;  and  tlie  teeming  animation  of  the 
water-drop,  reveals  the  depth  which  it  explores.  The  rolling 
spheres  sing  to  us  of  its  majesty;  the  deep-voiced  ocean  leaps 
up  to  swell  the  harmony;  the  shrill  winds  marshal  themselves 
into  an  accompanying  orchestra ;  every  rippling  brooklet  mur- 
murs out  a  response  to  the  mighty  choir;  and  each  tree  and 
shrub,  in  its  swayings  hither  and  thither,  keeps  time  to  the  ev- 
erlasting Oratorio  of  Action. 

So  too  does  Action  attest  the  greatness  of  a  human  being,  as 
well  as  Thought.  It  is  action  that  rears  cities  on  the  site  of 
forests,  that  levels  mountains  of  adamant,  that  gives  the  giant 
feet  of  business  a  firm  and  beautiful  thoroughfare,  where  the 
deep  and  fetid  marsh  has  sent  up  its  poisonous  breath  for  ages. 
It  bends  mighty  rivers  into  the  sei'vice  of  industry,  and  drives 
back  the  angry  sea  from  its  hitlicrto  unquestioned  domain.  It 
tears  open  the  bowels  of  the  eaith,  and  brings  out  its  hidden 
treasures  to  the  light,  and  leads  the  most  destructive  elements 
of  nature  in  chains,  like  conquered  heroes,  to  grace  its  tiiumph. 
It  turns  the  wilderness  into  fruitful  fields,  making  lean  and  hag- 
gard poverty  smile  over  its  abundance;  and  under  its  hands 
the  desert  blossoms  like  the  rose.  It  alone  bears  the  Samari- 
tan's oil  and  wine  to  the  sufferers  whom  misfortune  has  left 
mangled  and  bleeding;  only  its  arm  rescues  the  sinking  from 
their  fatal  fall.  It  is  the  soul  of  human  intercourse,  the  me- 
dium of  social  influence,  the  lever  of  moral  efficiency,  the  em- 
bodiment of  religious  faith;  it  is  the  hand  that  lifts  up  for  the 
aid  of  other  souls,  the  ladder  of  Jacob,  reaching  from  sensual- 
ity to  purity,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

So,  too,  Action  may  claim  to  be  the  end  to  which  Thought  is 
the  means.  Society  and  mutual  relations  presuppose  an  obli- 
gation to  mutual  effort.  ^'  No  man  liveth  to  himself,"  is  the  deep 
utterance  of  our  social  nature,  no  less  than  the  teaching  of  the 
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inspired  word.  We  are  made  for  each  other  in  scarcely  any 
ambiguous  or  secondary  sense.  The  life  of  the  religious  recluse 
is  a  libel  upon  the  design  of  our  creation.  To  seal  up  thus  the 
fountains  of  our  useful  service,  while  so  many  needy  ones  are 
about  us  beseeching  our  help,  is,  in  a  modified  form,  to  filch  away 
their  choicest  possessions.  We  stand  related  to  duty  as  well 
as  to  truth ;  and  the  former  is  correlated  to  Action  as  well  as 
the  latter  is  to  Thought.  And  not  the  least  office  of  truth  is  to 
be  the  guide  to  duty.  Utility  is  the  highest  attribute  of  being 
in  any  form.  What  is  useful  is  good,  and  good  in  proportion 
as  it  is  useful.  We  speak  reverently  when  we  say,  that  if  we 
should  see  the  most  intellectual  angel  in  heaven,  stretched  out 
for  years  in  thoughtful  ease ;  never  giving  an  effort  to  the  good 
of  other  beings,  we  could  not  help  calling  in  question  the  wis- 
dom, of  his  creation  and  endowment.  God  acts  unceasingly. 
He  rests  neither  day  nor  night  from  the  activity  which  governs 
and  blesses  the  universe.  And  this  action  is  the  end  at  which 
His  Omniscience  is  pointing.  And  such  Action  is  the  end  to 
which  our  Thouglit — as  a  spark  struck  from  that  Omniscience — 
is  pointing.  We  can  get  access  to  these  claimants  of  our  useful 
service  in  no  other  way.  We  can  reach  them  only  by  the  put- 
ting forth  of  inward  power.  No  matter  whether  we  use  the 
hand,  the  tongue,  the  eye,  or  the  pen  for  the  instrument,  or 
whether  we  dispense  with  all  physical  media;  there  must  still 
be  the  effort,  the  action ;  or  our  gifts  will  remain  undistributed, 
our  claimants  unsatisfied,  our  duty  undischarged.  To  the 
whole  universe,  beyond  ourselves,  we  shall  be  as  though  we 
were  not,  till  our  activity  makes  visible  our  entity,  and  stamps 
our  impression  upon  the  sensorium  of  the  living  world.  Such 
are  the  claims  of  Action  upon  our  regard,  and  such  is  the  Ac- 
tion which  our  relations  and  duties  claim. 

The  world  has  been  agitated  not  unfrequently  nor  slightly, 
by  contests  for  the  mastery  between  Thought  and  Action.  Each 
has  claimed  superiority,  and  quarrelled  with  the  other  because 
it  refused  to  allow  and  honor  its  claim.  Like  the  Sun  and  the 
Wind,  in  the  fable,  they  have  disputed  about  their  power,  but 
unlike  them,  they  have  not  found  a  ready  arena  where  the  dis- 
pute could  be  settled.     Both  have  told  over  their  achievements 
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until  both  were  weary,  and  then  both  have  gone  away  protest- 
ing against  the  prejudice  which  blinds  the  eye  to  foreign  merit. 
Indeed,  both  have  claimed  the  same  trophies  j  each  declaring 
they  were  bought  with  its  wealth,  won  by  its  diligence.  Now 
Thought  has  loved  to  sneer  and  mock  at  Action ;  and  then  Ac- 
tion, exasperated  by  insult,  has  risen  up  in  a  fierce  and  deadly 
crusade  against  Thought.  Thought  has  branded  Action  with 
baseness;  and  Action  has  shouted  back  the  taunt  of  indolence. 
Thought  has  affected  to  pity  Action ;  and  Action  has  loved  to 
show  its  contempt  of  Thought.  Thought  has  called  Action 
sensual ;  and  Action  has  call  Thought  ethereal.  Thought  has 
prophesied  of  its  coming  triumphs  in  the  hearing  of  Action  ; 
and,  in  the  very  face  of  Thought,  Action  has  shaken  the  banner 
under  which  it  was  preparing  to  march  for  conquest,  on  which 
was  inscribed,  "  Down  with  the  lazy  Dreamers!"  We  speak 
figuratively,  but  truly,  of  the  contest  long  carried  on  between  the 
scholar  and  the  peasant,  who  have  represented  (perhaps  it  were 
better  to  say  misrepresented)  Thought  and  Action  respective- 
ly. It  has  sometimes  been  only  a  smothered  feeling,  and  some- 
times a  torrent  of  curses;  sometimes  a  secret  purpose  of  ven- 
geance, and  sometimes  a  deadly  affray. 

One  principal  cause  of  this  hostility,  where  it  has  existed,  has 
been  the  sentiment,  or  rather  the  impression,  (for  it  has  prob- 
ably never  assumed  the  definiteness  that  would  entitle  it  to  the 
name  of  a  sentiment,)  that  labor  is  degrading.  We  hardly 
know  where  or  how  such  an  impression  was  received,  but  it 
has  existed,  and  does  exist.  Sad  as  it  is  to  own  it;  it  seems  to 
be  mostly  a  product  of  civilization.  There,  where  labor  wins 
the  greatest  laurels,  where  multiplying  monuments  forever  pro- 
claim its  efficiency,  where  beauty  and  grace  and  a  thousand 
forms  own  their  dependence  upon  it,  where  the  eye  is  feasted 
with  the  splendor  it  creates,  and  the  ear  ravished  with  the  mel- 
ody it  provides,  where  life  itself  revels  amid  the  luxuries  it  has 
multiplied ;  it  is  strange  that  its  dignity  is  not  seen,  its  rights 
respected,  and  its  value  acknowledged.  But  so  it  is.  It  is  the 
great  life-struggle  with  multitudes  to  rise  above  the  necessity 
for  labor,  and  the  equal  struggle  with  other  multitudes  to  re- 
main there.     It  is  hard  to  tell  what  merit  there  is  in  indolence, 
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and  still  harder  to  tell  what  advantages  flow  from  it.  If  it 
have  both  merit  and  advantage,  then  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  tropical  negro,  who  sleeps  all  day  in  the  shade  of  his  Tamba- 
TreO; — now  waking  just  enough  to  feed  himself  with  the  scat- 
tered fruit,  is  the  best  and  happiest  of  men.  How  far  idleness 
may  lift  its  devotee  in  the  scale  of  social  merit,  we  know  not ; 
but  we  know  that  Solomon  sent  the  sluggard  to  the  ant  as  a 
pupil,  a  fact  which  seems  to  show  that  indolence  is  not  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  wisdom.  No  !  Labor  is  no  less  digni- 
fying to  wealth  than  it  is  necessary  to  poverty;  no  less  an  hon- 
orable distinction  for  station  than  it  is  the  appropriate  badge  of 
obscurity;  no  less  the  honest  boast  of  refinement  than  it  is  the 
fitted  task  of  vulgarity. 

This  impression  has  found  one  of  its  most  secure  asylums  in 
the  schools.  The  literati,  and  especially  the  tyros  who  have 
affected  to  be  such,  have  somehow  come  to  feel  that  the  masses, 
who  toil  to  gain  a  subsistence,  by  constant  physical  labor,  are  a 
low  and  sensual  and  inferior  class  of  beings.  And  they  have 
not  been  backward  in  showing  their  feeling  of  superiority,  in 
the  most  reprehensible  forms.  They  have  ridiculed  their  plain, 
uncouth  dialect,  aped  their  awkward  manners,  written  satires  on 
their  intercourse,  and  withdrawn  from  all  their  confidential  fel- 
lowship. Of  course,  there  have  been  many  and  high  exceptions 
to  this  general  description,  and  there  are  still.  But  it  has 
been  the  study  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  ranked 
among  the  scholars,  to  pass  through  life  free  from  the  sweat 
and  dust  of  common  labor.  They  could  descend  to  a  thousand 
pitiful  artifices,  rather  than  lay  their  intellectual  respectability 
on  the  altar  of  a  common  handicraft. 

The  consequences  of  this  impression,  so  strongly  entrenched 
and  so  often  appearing,  may  be  readily  inferred.  Prejudice  and 
proud  neglect  on  the  one  hand  have  awakened  prejudice  and 
envy  and  hatred  on  the  other.  A  social  gulf  has  thus  been 
created  between  the  learned  and  the  laboring,  over  which  kind 
sympathies  and  generous  deeds  could  scarcely  pass.  The  cords 
of  heathen  caste  have  hardly  been  drawn  closer  and  tighter 
than  those  which  have  divided  the  realm  of  Thought  from  the 
realm  of  Action.     Learning,  or  what  has  passed  for  it,  has  de- 
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scended  like  titles  of  nobility,  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
and,  age  after  age,  the  son  of  labor  has  inherited,  from  his  an- 
cestr}^,  little  save  the  decree  which  weds  his  whole  active  life  to 
physical  toil.  Now  and  then  a  strong  intellectual  ambition, 
nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  the  laborer,  has  transferred  him  to 
the  realm  of  learning,  to  be  as  proud  as  the  proudest  over  his 
fancied  elevation,  and  to  be  hated  by  the  toiling  ones  who  have 
witnessed  his  ascent.  The  learned  have  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  dignity  and  capability  of  existence,  and  the  laboring 
have  claimed  its  merit  and  usefulness.  The  learned  claim  to 
have  taught  the  laboring  the  few  ideas  they  had  not  the  mental 
ability  to  acquire ;  and  the  laboring  claim  to  have  given  the 
learned  the  food  and  raiment  they  had  neither  the  strength  to 
earn,  nor  common  sense  enough  to  provide. 

And  this  separation  of  the  two  classes,  in  pursuit  and  inter- 
est, has  had  its  fruits.  It  has  made  dreamy  and  dogmatic  theo- 
rists abound  in  the  one,  and  ignorant,  superstitious  utilitarians 
in  the  other.  The  former  have  lived  so  much  in  the  world  of 
ideas,  that  the  actual  world  has  become  dull  and  prosy ;  and 
the  latter  have  dealt  so  much  with  the  sensible  and  tanmble, 
that  the  abstract  and  spiritual  are  hardly  allowed  to  exist. 
The  one  class  busy  themselves  with  refined  hypotheses,  scarce- 
ly asking  whether  obvious  facts  approve  or  oppose  them ;  the 
other  are  occupied  with  visible  phenomena,  scarcely  thinking  of 
the  causes  which  produce  or  the  laws  which  regulate  them. 
The  one  class  have  come  to  glory  most  in  a  unique  and  start- 
ling theory,  though  only  three  ambiguous  phenomena  could  be 
found  for  its  construction, — two  for  the  premises  and  the  other 
for  the  conclusion  ;  the  other  have  triumphed  loudest  when  they 
have  had  the  fullest  granaries  and  the  largest  potato-bins. 
The  wildest  romance  has  been  the  pride  of  the  one ;  the  heav- 
iest ox,  the  spunkiest  boy,  and  the  largest  pumpkin  have  made 
the  other  to  weep  through  very  ecstasy.  Both  have  rushed  to 
extremes  each  equally  distant  from  the  true  medium ;  a  medium 
which  both  might  have  found  but  for  the  prejudice  which  made 
both  equally  afraid  of  contact. 

But  why,  after  all;  should  Thought  and  Action  be  antago- 
nists ?    Are  they  so  opposite  in  nature,  like  an  acid  and  an 
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alkali,  tliat  there  must  be  an  explosion  when  they  meet  ?  So 
like  the  eternal  principles  of  good  and  evil,  of  which  Oriental 
philosopy  tells  us,  that  they  must  wrestle  with  'each  other  for 
dominion  ?  By  no  means.  The  contest  has  been  as  unneces- 
sary as  it  has  severe,  as  foolish  as  it  has  determined,  as  suici- 
dal as  it  has  murderous.  The  claims  of  both  Thought  and  Ac- 
tion should  be  acknowledged — not  that  the  first  may  make  a 
part  of  the  race  intellectual,  and  the  second  make  the  rest  la- 
borious ;  but  acknowledged  and  yielded  to  in  their  conjoined 
influence,  that  they  may  make  the  whole  race  both  intellectual 
and  laborious.  They  are  but  the  masculine  and  feminine  prin- 
ciples of  a  noble  and  perfect  life ;  the  husband  and  wife  of  a 
complete  existence  ;  the  soul  and  body  of  a  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful being.  The  interests  of  the  one  are  bound  up  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  other ;  neither  can  be  blessed  or  injured,  without 
transmitting  the  half  of  the  blessing  or  injury  to  its  companion. 
God,  in  his  wise  and  beneficent  economy,  has  joined  them  to- 
gether in  the  temple  of  human  duty,  and  that  is  a  traitor's  hand 
which  would  sunder  the  bond.  Thought  is  the  right  arm  of 
Action,  and  Action  is  the  inspiration  of  Thought.  Of  this  a 
single  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us. 

Thought  is  the  right  arm  of  Action.  Without  it.  Action  is  of- 
ten blind  and  futile  and  self-destructive,  as  Well  as  feeble. 
Once,  to  break  up  half  a  dozen  square  rods  of  ground,  and  that 
imperfectly,  was  the  severe  task  of  a  day ;  now,  acres  of  the 
toughest  sward  may  be  torn  into  fragments  and  mellowed  for 
the  seed  with  ease.  Within  the  time  once  required  to  manu- 
facture the  coarse  wardrobe  of  a  family,  the  same  human  hand 
would  now  bring  out  the  most  beautiful  material,  sufficient  to 
clothe  a  regiment.  Once,  the  rudest  cajiins  rose  up  at  last,  the 
fruit  of  almost  infinite  effort;  now  splendid  structures  shoot  up 
loftily  as  though  they  had  heard  the  bidding  of  a  Magician. 
Once,  infant  commerce  crept  slowly  along  the  shores  of  an  in- 
land sea,  while  a  whole  troop  of  galley-slaves  were  straining 
every  nerve  to  urge  it  on ;  now,  grown  up  to  mammoth  di- 
mensions, it  flies  like  a  sea-bird  over  the  ocean,  and  a  few 
half  recreating  sailors  carry  the  whole  human  muscle  requisite 
to  hurry  it  on  to  its  destination.     Once,  men  stood   trembling 
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and  awe-struck  before  the  madness  of  our  sweeping  rivers  ;  now, 
with  the  veriest  ease,  they  are  subdued  and  chained  as  servants 
to  the  wlieels  of  enterprise.  Once,  locomotion  was  slow  and 
wearisome ;  now  it  vies  with  the  winds  in  speed,  while  its  ease 
is  such  as  scarcely  to  disturb  the  gentlest  slumber.  Once,  to 
publish  and  circulate  a  book  through  a  kingdom,  required  the 
labor  of  a  multitude  of  the  most  literary  men  for  years;  now, 
he  who  brings  his  manuscript  from  his  study  to-day,  may  find, 
ere  a  week  has  passed,  his  production  in  the  hands  of  a  thou- 
sand distant  families ;  and  the  principal  agents  shall  be  but  a 
few  boys,  scarcely  passed  the  centre  of  their  teens.  Once,  to 
send  a  message  a  thousand  miles  and  get  an  answer,  w^as  a  task 
few  had  the  faith  to  undertake,  and  they  who  did  were  forced 
to  live  on  through  the  long  fever  of  hope  deferred ;  now,  we 
may  sit  in  our  easy-chair  and  whisper  to  a  friend  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  while  we  are  getting  ready  to  listen,  lo !  his  back 
speeding  answer  has  reached  us.  And  whence  all  this  added 
power?  Less  muscles  are  employed  than  anciently,  and  men 
have  no  added  physical  strength.  Indeed,  the  children  of  Anak 
have  well  nigh  disappeared,  and  given  place  to  what  are  Lili- 
putians  in  physical  comparison.  Whence  then  this  added 
power?  Why,  Thought  has  risen  up  from  its  inventive  musing, 
and  taught  Action  how  to  make  more  of  its  resources,  how  to 
appropriate  its  energy,  how  to  adjust  its  levers. 

Action  is  the  inspiration  of  Thought.  It  is  the  busy  stirring 
world  of  life  that  appeals  to,  and  rouses  up,  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
within  ns.  The  world's  activity  is  an  endless  round  of  varying 
tragedies,  and  the  deeds  which  are  daily  done  are  the  single 
acts,  exciting  the  desire  to  trace  out  and  unravel  the  whole. — 
It  is  when  Thought  dw%lls  with  Action,  sees  its  wretchedness, 
hears  its  sighs,  learns  its  wants,  listens  to  its  tale  of  hardship, 
catches  its  prayer  for  a  better  lot,  perceives  the  littleness  of  its 
rewards ;  it  is  tlien  that  it  is  roused  up  to  devise  the  means  of 
its  relief.  Thought  did  come  from  the  study  to  tell  Action 
how  to  multyply  its  power,  but  it  went  to  the  study  from  a  com- 
murilon  with  action,  with  the  story  of  its  griefs  still  sounding  in 
its  ears,  and  urging  it  to  effort.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
nearly  every  mechanical  invention  has  been  brought  out  by 
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practical  mechanics.  In  the  midst  of  mechanical  action,  the 
development  of  a  mechanical  principle  has  suggested  an  im- 
proved mode  of  application,  and  the  severity  of  their  own  toil 
has  urged  them  to  make  the  discovery  practical.  And  he  who 
embodies  a  conception  with  his  labor,  and  reaps  the  reward  of 
it,  will  find  that  reward  just  so  much  fuel  to  feed  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  thought.  An  ancient  proverb  saith,  "  There  is  that 
scattereth  and  yet  increascth,"  and  of  nothing  is  it  truer  than 
of  Thought  scattering  its  gifts  in  Action.  The  response  to  its 
benefactions  will  be  like  that  which  the  generous  stream  re- 
ceives, when  the  grateful  ocean  greets  its  flowings  with  the  re- 
turning tide. 

The  world  sadly  needs  the  conjoined  influence  of  these  two 
educative  elements.  The  multitudes  who  live  a  life  but  little 
above  the  brute  need  the  elevating  influence  of  Thought,  to 
give  efficiency  to  their  labor  and  aspiration  to  their  hearts. 
Through  it  alone  can  they  be  taught  the  value  of  mind,  of 
spiritual  strength,  of  immortality,  and  that,  in  germs,  they  lie 
imbedded  in  their  own  ignoble  being.  And  the  honest,  but 
starving  poor, — starving  in  body  and  soul, — how  do  they  need 
the  fruit  of  beneficent  Action  I  Let  not  ThouG:ht  withhold  its 
labors  of  mind  or  body.  Let  it  bend  down  and  utter  a  reviving 
word,  or,  if  need  be,  grasp  the  implement  of  labor  and  earn 
bread  for  the  sufferer.  The  toils  of  Thought  are  needed  that 
the  toils  of  Action  may  be  lessened,  so  that  it  too  may  blend 
study  and  reflection  with  its  labor.  Thought  shall  thus  smile 
upon  Action  and  bless  its  deeds,  and  Action  shall  look  up  in 
confidence,  seeking  and  rejoicing  in  the  fellowship  of  Thought ; 
and  then  both  shall  sit  down  together  in  the  bosom  of  human 
existence,  and  wonder  at  their  past  estrangement. 

The  results  of  such  a  blending  of  Thought  and  Action  in  hu- 
man discipline,  we  can  only  briefly  and  partially  indicate. 

1.  It  would  do  much  toward  equalizing  the  condition  of  the 
various  classes  of  society. 

Perfect  equality  in  social  condition  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable.  There  is  very  little  justice,  and  still  less  philoso- 
phy in  the  ^^  Community  Systems"  which  would  annihilate  all 
the    social  distinctions  which  exist.     They  are  as  natural  as 
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ions  and  depressions  in  a  varied  landscape.  And  if  it 
would  be  as  thankless  a  task  to  destroy  all 
the  former,  as  to  make  a  monotonous  plain  of  the  latter.  He 
who  possesses  greater  inherent  energy,  forms  stronger  purposes, 
and  displays  a  higher  fidelity  than  his  fellows,  will  inevitably 
acquire  a  distinction  and  multiply  attainments  to  which,  and  to 
the  results  of  which,  he  is  entitled  beyond  the  masses  who  never 
strive  for  them,  or  know  how  to  employ  them.  But  though 
perfect  equality  is  not  to  be  sought,  we  are  not  to  infer  that 
all  disparities  are  either  consistent  or  just.  And  we  cannot 
but  wish  the  actual  disparities  in  human  condition  lessened. 
We  would  see  honest  poverty  fed  and  clothed  and  favored 
with  a  competence.  We  would  see  the  great  mass  of  mind, 
now  debased  and  untutored, — ministering  only  to  passionate 
gratification, — instructed,  lifted  up,  filled  with  higher  aspira- 
tions, and  purified.  We  would  see  the  means  of  physical  com- 
fort and  mental  progress  furnished  to  the  race.  And  such  a 
training  would  do  much  to  make  us  realize  such  a  state. 
Thought  would  aid  the  multitudinous  poor,  both  by  teaching 
them  to  make  their  labors  more  efficient,  and  by  inspiring  the 
resolve  to  rise  up  into  abetter  state.  And  the  active  service 
which  the  intellectual  would  render,  would  take  away  from 
labor  the  idea  of  degradation,  create  an  intercourse  and  sym- 
pathy between  the  two  classes  that  would  tend  to  place  them  in 
a  common  mental  position,  and  add  so  much  to  the  productive 
energy  and  capacity  of  the  community.  To  those,  if  such  there 
be,  who  see  in  the  multitude  nought  but  stepping-stones,  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  may  rise  to  distinction, — who  forget  that  the 
meanest  beggar  is  an  immortal  man,  and  the  titled  millionaire 
no  more  than  that, — there  may  seem  little  to  welcome  in  this 
result ;  but  to  every  manly  heart,  it  will  seem  like  a  prophetic 
sketch  of  a  Millcnial  era.  We  forget  almost  that  Greece  could 
have  the  least  basis  for  pride,  when  we  remember  that  the 
great  mass  of  her  population  were  Helots,  brutalized  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  few.  The  glory  of  England  is  overshadowed  by 
the  shame  of  her  decp-dycd  injustice  to  the  mighty  masses  who 
buy  her  greatness  with  tears  and  agony  and  blood.  What 
though  she  has  had  a  Shakspcare,  when  a  million  dwarfed  and 
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shrivelled  minds  are  set  over  against  him.  What  though  in 
architecture  she  can  point  to  her  St.  Paul's,  and  Yorkrainster, 
and  Westminster  Abby,  when  a  thousand  wretched  human  hov- 
els are  clustered  as  counterparts,  telling  the  cost  of  such  a 
splendor.  It  has  been  our  boast  that  such  extremes  do  not 
meet  here,  that  for  the  masses  there  is  a  good  provision.  May 
this  union  of  Thought  and  Action  make  it  a  higher  and  truer 
boast. 

2.  It  would  render  life  more  real  and  rational. 

There  is  in  civilized  life  not  a  little  of  romance  and  arti- 
ficiality. The  fact  that  the  public  maw  constantly  disposes  of 
so  much  novel  trash  in  the  form  of  Light  Literature,  is  of  no 
small  sigiiiiicance.  The  multitudes  who  create  it,  live  in  a 
world  of  romance,  and  from  thence  they  bring  their  ill-shapen 
characters.  And  the  larger  multitudes  who  read,  hasten  where- 
over  they  may,  to  the  same  land  of  enchantment.  With  life  as 
it  is,  they  are  dissatisfied,  except  as  it  approaches  their  distort- 
ed and  ridiculous  ideal.  And  so,  too,  since  respectability 
turns  so  much  on  outward  appendages,  there  are  multitudes 
who,  wanting  the  golden  substance,  make  up  for  its  absence 
with  tinsel  and  galvanic  gilding.  Poverty  affects  wealth  and 
labor  feigns  indolence,  obscurity  assumes  familiarity  with  sta- 
tion, and  thick-headed  ignorance  struts  on  the  stilts  of  pedan- 
try. Let  Thought  and  Action  become  blended  in  our  discipline, 
and  in  our  conception  of  a  noble  life,  and  the  dreaming  of  roman- 
cers would  soon  be  broken,  and  reflection  w^ould  be  turned  into 
channels  of  utility.  When  to  act  earnestly  for  the  good  of  the 
race  becomes  the  only  price  at  which  human  homage  can  be 
bought, — when  reputation  and  perceived  duty  point  out  the  same 
path, — we  may  hope  that  the  constrained,  artificial  existence  of 
multitudes  will  cease,  and  life  become  frank,  true,  sympathetic, 
useful,  rational.  Society  will  fling  off  the  worse  than  steel 
corsets  with  which  fashion  has  been  pressing  out  its  vitality, 
and  yield  itself  up  to  a  higher  and  truer  training.  We  may  re- 
tain the  Drama,  but  facts  shall  furnish  its  subjects,  and  they 
will  be  thrilling  beyond  all  that-  fancy  has  wrought  out.  We 
may  have  our  Epics,  but  when  some  master-hand  shall  sweep 
the  harp  that  breathes  the  inspiring  numbers,  it  shall  reveal  to 
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US  a  soul,  rising  from  darkness  and  debasement,  tlirough  infinite 
peril,  to  its  sunlit  home  of  purity;  and  it  shall  stir  us  as  Ho- 
mer and  Milton  have  never  done,  for  our  hearts  will  answer  to 
all  its  truthfulness.  We  shall  not  want  for  Poetry ;  for  long 
overlooked  realities  will  sing  to  us  with  an  unheard  sweetness; 
and  new  revelations  from  our  inner  life,  shall  inspire  more 
hopeful  prophecies  than  her  lips  have  ever  yet  uttered.  Exis- 
tence will  unfold  its  beautiful  and  its  terrible  mysteries,  long 
concealed  by  our  voluntary  blindness,  and  by  the  screens  which 
the  world  has  held  up  to  hide  its  heart. 

3.  It  would  exhibit  human  character  under  new  and  higher 
types. 

All  human  efi'ort  tends  rightfully  to  human  elevation  and 
perfection.  And  such  a  union  of  Thought  and  Action  as  has 
been  urged,  gives  greater  promise  of  success,  than  has  the  dis- 
cipline composed  chiefly  of  one  of  these  elements.  This  may 
appear  questionable  to  those  who  think  of  it  for  the  first  time. 
They  may  ask  whether  the  division  of  exertion  between  two 
pursuits  is  not  calculated  to  preclude  eminence  from  both  ? 
whether  he  who  gives  but  half  his  time  to  Thought  can  hope  for 
the  same  eminence  as  he  who  makes  it  the  entire  business  of 
his  life  ? 

The  first  answer  is,  that  intellectual  eminence  owes  itself  less 
to  the  lefigth  than  to  the  energy  of  intellectual  eftbrt ;  just  as 
the  traveller  owes  the  greatness  of  his  journey  more  to  the 
rapidity  of  his  pace  than  to  the  time  he  travels.  A  mind  fresh 
and  vigorous  and  clear,  and  roused  up  by  some  stirring  occa- 
sion, will  accomplish  more  in  an  hour,  than  in  whole  days,  when 
it  is  jaded  and  confused  and  listless.  And  the  action,  the  toil, 
the  intercourse  with  the  living  world,  which  we  have  urged,  are 
the  means  of  girding  it  with  strength,  of  opening  its  eye,  of 
filling  it  with  enthusiasm.  There  Thought  gathers  its  materials, 
and  learns  the  forms  in  wliich  they  need  to  be  moulded,  so  that 
when  it  goes  back  to  its  laboratory  it  can  make  every  efl'ort 
tell.  And  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  highest  manifestations  of 
character  have  been  instrumcntally  brought  out  through  their 
intercourse  with  the  active  world.  There  Newton  saw  the  fall- 
ing apple  which  became  a  text,  expanding  itself  in  the  explana- 
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tion,  into  the  theory  of  universal  motion.  There  Wilberforce 
and  Clarkson  heard  the  wail  of  African  servitude,  coming  up 
from  the  bosom  of  the  sea ;  and  it  roused  them  to  an  effort  which 
the  applauding  world  has  canonized.  There  Howard  found  the 
manacled  and  dying  prisoner,  and  the  sight  strengthened  him 
for  a  task  over  which  distant  nations  breathe  a  benison.  There 
Luther  found  the  corruptions  which  armed  him  with  a  strength 
no  learning  could  resist,  no  terror  destroy.  There  Butler  en- 
countered the  flippant  skepticism  which  stirred  and  held  him  to 
the  work  of  rearing  that  monument  of  strength — the  immortal 
^'Analogy" — Infidelity  has  never  dared  to  assail.  There  Shak- 
spcare  gained  that  deep  insight  into  the  human  heart,  which 
taught  him  to  sketch  his  portraits  with  such  a  life-like  accuracy. 
And  as  that  active  intercourse  shall  be  more  intimate  and  gen- 
eral and  continued,  why  may  we  not  hope  it  will  stir  to  nobler 
tasks, -that  it  will  elevate  to  prouder  distinctions. 

The  second  answer  is  that  those  are  not  the  highest  types 
of  character  which  are  marked  by  the  prodigious  growth  of 
some  single  element.  There  is  something  to  be  cultivated  be- 
sides mere  intellect.  It  is  the  symmetrical  development  of  the 
whole  being  that  produces  the  loftiest  character.  A  giant  in- 
tellect, blended  with  a  dwarfed  social  and  moral  nature,  de- 
serves rather  to  be  called  monstrous  than  great.  It  is  only 
when  all  these  are  moulded  into  a  grand  and  noble  unity,  that 
the  word  great  becomes  appropriately  descriptive.  In  Milton's 
portrait  of  satan,  an  intellect  towering  well  nigh  to  infinity,  fills 
the  whole  foreground ;  but  no  one  turns  away  feeling  that  he 
has  been  gazing  upon  character  under  its  highest  types.  A 
comprehensive  intellect  is  an  attribute  of  greatness,  is  a  feature 
of  nobility,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one.  Strong  purified 
sympathies  and  earnest  useful  action,  with  that  intellect  bent 
into  their  service,  guiding  their  hands,  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
their  beneficence, — these  are  the  highest  evidences  of  a  great 
being;  for  they  are  the  chief  evidences  that  God  is  great. 
And  these  are  the  natural  products  of  that  training  into  which 
Thought  and  Action  equally  and  wisely  enter. 
29 
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Art.  YL— BAPTISM— its   DESIGN  AND  IMPORT. 

Few  questions  have  elicited  more  interest  and  discussion 
among  Christians  than  that  of  Christian  baptism.  Upon  no 
question  have  they  more  widely  differed  in  their  opinions.  No 
differences  have  been  more  groundless,  nor  betrayed,  more 
strikingly^  the  mind's  susceptibility  of  error,  and  the  power  of 
prejudice  and  sectarianism. 

Of  the  three  grand  points  involved  in  baptism, — mode,  subject, 
and  design, — all  have  doubtless  suffered  from  the  conflict ;  but 
none,  it  occurs  to  us,  so  seriously  as  the  last.  While  one  or 
the  other  of  the  great  divisions  of  Christians  must  be  correct, 
as  to  mode  and  subject,  both,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  greatly 
erred,  as  to  the  specific  characteristic,  design  and  import  of  the 
rite.  Among  Pedobaptists,  aside  from  the  general  recognition 
of  baptism  as  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  there  seems 
not  to  exist  any  clear,  definite  idea,  as  to  its  design  and  im- 
port. How,  or  why,  it  is  such  a  profession  of  faith;  what  is 
the  primary,  essential,  specific  import  of  the  rite ;  or  whether 
it  has  any  such  at  all,  seem  to  be  questions  of  very  dif- 
ficult solution.  At  one  time  ^'it  is  an  outward  sign  of  an 
inward  work  ,•"  at  another,  ^'  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;" 
now  it  is  a  means  of  regeneration,  and  now  again  "a  symbol  of 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  To  a  portion  of  its  subjects, 
it  is  a  door  into  the  church,  and  admission  to  all  its  advan- 
tages ;  while  upon  the  other  portion  it  confers  no  such  favors. 
What  idea  can  be  entertained  of  the  design  and  import  of 
"baptism,  when  authority  is  claimed  for  different  modes  of  per- 
forming it,  and  the  application  of  these  modes  to  subjects  con- 
trasted by  all  the  differences  of  unconscious,  irresponsible 
babes,  and  adult  moral  beings  ? 

Baptists,  as  we  think,  have  frequently  fallen  into  the  same 
error  of  giving  to  baptism  excess  of  signification.  They  also 
speak  of  baptism  as  "  an  outward  sign  of  an  inward  work ;"  '^  a 
symbol  of  the  washing  away  of  sin ;" — '^  of  spiritual  death  and 
resurrection;'' — of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ;  and 
of  the  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  finally. 
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That  baptism  does,  in  some  sense,  express  or  imply  these, 
there  is  no  doubt;  but  tliat  all  these  are  associated  in  its 
specific  design  and  import,  we  think  is  without  authority; 
and  such  an  association  can  but  involve  tlic  subject  in  obscurity. 

As  to  the  design  of  baptism,  it  was  doubtless  instituted  to 
be  a  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  promised  Mes- 
siah. Its  language  or  import  is  that  of  certain  of  the  disci- 
ples when  they  beheld  again  their  crucified  Saviour ; — "  Tlie 
Lord  is  risen  indeed."  In  other  words,  it  is  an  open,  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  by  an  actual  and 
specific  representation  of  that  particular  event,  which,  more 
than  anv  or  all  others,  confirms  His  divine  character  and  mis- 
.sion — His  resurrection. 

This,  as  we  think,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  particular 
and  characteristic  design  and  import  of  baptism.  Other  things 
are  indeed  implied ;  for  example,  it  is  implied  that  the  candi- 
date believing,  is  forgiven  of  sin,  for  it  is  said,  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  Him  is  not  condemned."  It  is  implied  that  the  can- 
didate contemplates  church  membership;  for  this  and  baptism 
are  intimately  associated.  In  it  is  implied  obligation  to  entire 
conformity  of  life  to  Clirist.  It  also  implies  that  Christ,  hav- 
ing risen,  all  the  dead  will  also  rise ;  and  this  became  among 
the  early  Christians,  when  it  was  disputed,  a  prominent  item 
in  their  acknowledgments  by  baptism.  Baptism  implies  these ; 
and  more,  yet  no  one  will  contend  that  it  represents, — acts  out 
any  7nodus  operandi  of  forgiveness,  of  church  joining,  or  of  gen- 
eral conformity  of  life.  It  does,  indeed,  as  to  mere  mode,  rep- 
resent the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  as  docs,  also,  all  emer- 
sion of  whatever  character;  yet  as  it  is  not  designed  to  repre- 
sent emersion  simply,  but  the  particular  instance  of  the  emer- 
sion of  Christ  from  the  grave,  so  the  general  resurrection  of  the 
dead  enters  into  its  signification,  only  as  a  consequent  of  Christ's 
resurrection — as  a  secondary  matter. 

Baptism  is,  also,  occasionally  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  writers, 
as  a  svmbol  or  fi<>:ure  of  other  thin2;s  than  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  simply  for  convenience,  and  not  because  such  symbolical 
senses  constitute  any  part  of  its  primary,  essential,  characteris- 
tic signification.     In  like  manner  they  employ  the  Jewish  Pass- 
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over,  for  instance,  which  was  instituted  to  represent,  primarily, 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites,  but  which  Paul  brings  forward 
to  illustrate  our  deliverance  by  Christ.   1  Cor.  5:7. 

Peter  suggests  the  likeness  of  'Noah's  salvation  by  water, 
and  the  advantages  of  Christians  by  baptism.  1  Peter  3 :  20, 
21.  Paul  speaks  of  baptism  as  an  emblem  of  the  washing  away 
of  sin ;  "  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  tliy  sins,  call- 
ing on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Acts  22  :  16.  This  language 
cannot,  and  some  tell  us,  represent  baptism  as  a  means  of  remov- 
ing sin  really;  for  Saul  had  already  become  subdued  in  his 
enmity  to  the  gospel,  had  been  constituted  a  chosen  vessel  to 
the  Lord,  and  was  now  recognized  by  Ananias  as  a  Christian 
brother.  It  signifies  only  that  baptism,  in  some  sense,  repre- 
sents the  washing  away  of  sin.  The  one  is  related  to  the  other 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  ''  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ"  is  related  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Paul  also  speaks  of  baptism  as  an  emblem  of  spiritual  death 
and  resurrection ;  "  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptized  into  His  death  ? 
Therefore  we  are  buried  with  Ilim  by  baptism  into  death;  that 
like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For 
if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  Ilis  death, 
we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  His  resurrection,"  &c. 
Rom.  6  :  2 — 11.  In  these  instances  it  relates  to  conversion, 
or  a  change  of  heart,  and  represents  it  in  the  light,  severally, 
of  a  washing,  a  planting  and  growth,  a  dcatli  and  resurrection. 
But  shall  we  hence  conclude  that  baptism  was  designed,  pri- 
marily, to  represent  conversion  ?  Or  is  it  not,  rather,  in  such 
instances,  used  as  is  the  Passover,  as  just  cited,  and  other  trans- 
actions, aside  from  its  specific  design  and  import,  for  conve- 
nience, because  it  may  be  niade  a  beautiful  and  striking  illus- 
tration of  tlie  soul's  conversion  to  God  !  Such  is  doubtless  the 
proper  state  of  tlie  case.  A  change  of  heart,  viewed  in  itself, 
or  in  the  light  of  God's  agency  in  its  accomplishment,  is  va- 
riously represented  by  a  variety  of  other  symbols  which  it  is 
needless  to  cite.  Shall  we  conclude  that  baptism  is,  simply, 
one  of  numerous  emblems  as  figures   of  the    same    thing? — a 
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mere  figure  of  speech  emblemized  ?  Why  institute  an  ordi- 
nance, and  enjoin  it  with  all  the  imperativeness  of  baptism,  sim- 
ply to  give  force  to  one  of  numerous  figures  of  speech,  ilhistrativc 
of  a  change  of  heart !  Why  not  distinguish  any  other,  or  all 
others,  and  let  each  be  baptism,  supplying  not  only  one,  or  three, 
but  a  large  variety  of  modes  to  suit  the  fancies  of  the  fanciful? 
Immersion  only,  says  one;  sprinkling  and  pouring  also,  says  an- 
other, are  the  only  modes  practiced  by  the  early  Christians, 
and  we  liave  no  right  to  transcend  their  example.  But  have  we 
no  other  reason  for  practicing  one  mode,  or  even  three,  than 
mere  precedent?  Or  is  tlicre  not  something  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  ordinance  itself,  determining  the  bounds  beyond  which 
we  shall  not  pass?  Is  there  not  some  one  mode  essential  to 
the  rite,  which  does,  and  which  only  can,  give  utterance  to  the 
language  of  this  significant  duty  ?  Again  it  is  said,  the  word 
used  to  express  baptism,  can  only  be  used  in  the  sense  of  im- 
mersion, and  will  not,  hence,  admit  of  such  variety.  But  we 
ask,  why  was  that  particular  word  selected  to  express  this  or- 
dinance ?  No  reason  can  be  assigned,  but  that  it  properly  ex- 
presses the  event,  which  the  ordinance  was  designed  to  repre- 
sent, and  this  reason  stands  opposed  to  the  theory  that  the  or- 
dinance was  designed  to  represent  several  and  different  events 
and  figures  of  speech. 

But,  further,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  merely  spirit- 
ual change  as  having  any  mode  in  itself,  and  hence  also,  as  hav- 
ing any  natural  and  -necessary  outward  emblem.  It  can  only  be 
represented  by  a  practical  emblem,  when  first  compared  to 
something  analogous  in  the  material  world,  and  the  comparison 
may  be  extended  indefinitely. 

We  have  stated  that  baptism  implies  more  than  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  but  that  in  such  cases,  what  it  implies,  and  its 
various  symbolical  senses,  do  not.  in  any  degree,  constitute  the 
primary  characteristic  design  and  import  of  the  ordinance. 
Baptism  is  a  unit,  a  one  thing;  and  its  signification  the  same. 
It  is  an  emersion  from  a  burial  in  water,  and  represents  the 
emersion  of  Christ  from  the  grave.  It  is  an  actual  performance 
of  a  believer,  representing  an  actual  occurrence  in  the  life  of  the 
Son  of  God.  It  is  a  symbol,  emblem,  or  figure,  in  this  sense, 
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and  in  this  sense  only.     Tins  view  of  baptism  is  taken  from  sev- 
eral further  considerations,  which  we  will  briefly  present. 

1.  The  tenacity  with  which  the  sacred  writers  always  preserve 
for  baptism  the  sense  of  immersion,  justifies  more  than  an  in- 
ference that  it  is  the  natural  and  necessary  sense,  not  from 
mere  precedent,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction  which  it 
was  designed  to  represent.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  term  is 
used,  whether  with  reference  to  its  specific  object,  or  in  an  ac- 
commodated sense  as  a  symbol  of  other  things, — the  washing 
away  of  sin, — spiritual  death  and  resurrection,  &c. — this  sense 
is  most  sacredly  preserved. 

2.  The  Scriptures  present  baptism  as  an  ordinance,  in  the 
})ractice  of  which  we  arc  to  make  a  public  profession  of  faith 
in  Christ  as  the  promised  Messiah.  "  One  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism."  ^^  He  that  bclicveth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved."  '^  And  many  of  the  Corinthians  hearing,  believed  and 
were  baptized."  '^  If  thou  bclicvest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou 
mayest.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God — and  he  baptized  him."  "  For  as  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ." 
^'  That  ye  put  ofi*  concerning  the  former  conversation,  the  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt,  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts;  and  be 
renewed  in  tlic  spirit  of  your  minds;  and  that  ye  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness." 

However  widely  Christians  have  differed  in  their  views  of 
baptism  in  other  respects,  in  this  particular,  they  have  been 
happily  uniform.  Even  unconscious  babes,  so  long  as  they  were 
baptized  with  any  specific  design  at  all,  were  understood  to 
make  thereby,  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  be  num- 
bered among  God's  spiritual  people,  and  through  their  god- 
fathers and  godmothers,  were  compelled  to  an'acknowlcdgment 
of  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  ^^  Apostles'  creed." 

But  we  cannot  account  for  the  appointment  of  baptism  to 
this  office,  upon  any  other  ground,  than  that  of  giving  to  it  the 
design  and  signification  which  we  have  specified.  Why  give  to 
baptism  such  distinction  ?  Christ  is  remembered  in  the  Lord's 
supper;  and  imitated  in  the  washing  of  the  saints'  feet.     Why 
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not  select  one  of  these,  as  some  symbolical  performance  repre- 
senting some  distinguishing  deed  of  the  Saviour's  ministry  ? 
No  reason  can  be  assigned  why  baptism,  any  more  than  any 
other  act,  should  be  selected  for  such  a  purpose,  if  we  deny 
its  specific  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  con- 
ceding these,  the  matter  is  plain,  as  may  appear  from  further 
consideration.  Christ's  resurrection  confirmed  His  Messiah- 
ship,  more  than  any,  or  all  other  events  or  transactions  of  His 
life.  He  performed  miracles;  but  so  did  Moses  and  Paul.  He 
displayed  distinguishing  excellences  of  character,  but  His  vir- 
tues were  imitablc,  more  or  less,  by  good  men,  before,  contem- 
porary with,  and  subsequent  to,  himself.  He  enjoyed  Divine 
manifestations,  but  so  did  Moses  and  Paul.  In  all  these  He 
excelled,  and  was  sufficiently  distinguished  from  those  pious 
men ;  but  for  the  likeness  between  them,  many  who  saw  all  that 
He  did,  yet  failed  to  discover  in  Him  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
rejected  as  invalid  His  claims  to  divine  character  and  worship. 
All  the  exhibitions  of  His  life  and  death,  it  seemed,  were  in- 
sufficient to  answer  the  interrogations,  and  silence  the  assump- 
tions of  an  unbelieving  people.  Another  demonstration  must 
needs  be  made, — and  the  world  are  summoned  to  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre.  He  that  was  ^'  crucified  and  slain,"  comes  forth, 
the  joy  of  His  people,  and  the  terror  of  His  adversaries — 
'^  He  is  risen  indeed." 

The  degree  of  evidence,  which  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees 
thought  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  would  afford  to  Christians,  is 
at  once  manifest,  from  the  precautions  which  they  advised  to 
Pilate  ; — "  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he 
w^as  yet  alive,  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again.  Command  there- 
fore that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure  until  the  third  day,  lest 
his  disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  him  away,  and  say  '  unto 
the  people,  He  is  risen  from  the  dead;  so  the  last  error  shall 
be  worse  than  the  first," — the  last  argument  of  Christians,  from 
his  resurrection,  be  more  formidable  than  all  before  advanced. 
The  Saviour  having  risen,  '^  they  gave  large  moneys  unto  the 
soldiers,  saying,  say  ye.  His  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole 
him  away  while  we  slept :  so  they  took  the  money  and  did  as 
they  were  taught;  and  this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among 
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tlie  Jews  until  this  day;"  licncc  tlicir  rejection  of  Christ. 
Christians  douLted  no  more,  but  went  forth  to  tlieir  mission, 
and  maintained  their  faith,  even  unto  death.  Paul  makes  Christ's 
resurrection  tlie  cliicf  corner  stone  in  the  foundation  of  our 
faith  and  Iiope.  "  And  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our 
preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain — ye  are  yet  in  your 
sins.''  1  Cor.  15:  M.  '^Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  according  to  His  abundant  mercy 
Iiath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  frofji  the  dead,^^  &c.  1  Pet.  1:3.  It  was  the 
point  to  Peter's  sermon,  by  which  three  tliousand  were  brought 
to  Christ  in  a  single  day.  ^' Jesus  of  Nazareth  ye  have  taken, 
and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain;  whom  God  hath 
raised  up ;  whereof  we  all  arc  witnesses. — Now  wlicn  they 
heard  this  they  were  pricked  in  their  heart,"  tfcc.  Acts  2  :  22 
—37. 

It  was,  in  the  days  of  the  early  Christians,  and  has  ever  since 
been,  the  point  of  attack  and  persecution  by  the  enemies  of  re- 
ligion. Then,  and  now,  and  ever  more,  to  acknowledge  or  de- 
ny this,  is  to  acknowledge  or  deny  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
tlie  gospel.  Now,  if  God  would  employ  any  act  in  the  perform- 
ance of  which  men  sliould  acknowledge  liis  Son,  how  natural 
that  He  should  employ  one  which  would  represent  that  event, 
which  more  tlian  all  otliers,  goes  to  prove  the  fact  to  be  ac- 
knowledged. The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  that  event,  and 
baptism  a  natui'al  and  striking  representation  of  it;  and  lience 
the  specific  action  for  an  ordinance  in  whicli  to  acknowledge 
the  Son  of  God.  This  clearly  accounts  for  tlic  selection  of 
baptism  as  the  means  of  a  public  profession,  which,  without 
note  or  comment,  represents  and  commits  the  believer  to,  the 
point  at  issue  between  him  and  the  unbelieving  world. 

3.  No  other  view  of  this  subject  properly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  design  and  import  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

These  ordinances  are  entirely  dissimilar  in  tlieir  actions,  and 
if  the  truths  or  facts  represented  by  them  correspond  with  their 
actions  respectively,  they  must  also  be  equally  dissimilar.  But 
in  proportion  as  baptism  is  made  significant  of  what  it  merely 
implies,  we  make  it  nearly  or  quite'  identical   with  the  Lord's 
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Supper.  Both  imply  repentance,  faitb,  forgiveness,  and  the 
death,  burial,  and  even  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Their  customary  symbolical  use  is  also  nearly  identical.  It 
is  common  to  speak  of  baptism  as  a  symbol  of  the  death  as 
well  as  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  the  bread  and  wine, 
and  not  baptism,  are  the  specific  emblems  of  His  death.  "  For 
as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  sheio  the 
Lord's  death  till  he  come."  1  Cor.  11 :  26.  Baptism  is  spoken 
of  as  an  emblem  of  spiritual  resurrection  to  newness  of  life ; 
but  what  other  idea  than  that  of  spiritual  life  by  the  Son  of 
God  is  expressed  in  eating  and  drinking  the  emblems  of  His 
flesh  and  blood  ? 

The  likeness  of  the  design  and  import  of  baptism  and  those 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  upon  the  hypothesis  against  which  we 
are  speaking,  we  will  give  by  copying  from  a  Baptist  work  be- 
fore us. 

*'  The  great  facts,  pertaining  to  the  work  of  Christ  and  to  the  experi- 
ence of  His  people,  to  both  of  which  each  ordinance  directly  refers,  by 
being  presented  in  different  emblems,  in  accordance  with  different 
modes  of  conception  and  of  representation  adopted  by  the  human  mind, 
with  different  allusions,  and  for  what  are,  in  some  respects,  different 
purposes,  are  made  more  impressive,  their  various  bearings  and  rela- 
tions are  more  clearly  perceived,  and  they  become  more  fully  incorpor- 
ated with  the  habitual  conceptions  and  feelings  of  Christians.  The  or- 
dinances, however,  differ — and  this  difference  consists,  we  repeat,  main- 
ly in  the  different  aspects,  or  emblematical  lights,  in  which  the  general 
facts  to  which  they  both  equally  relate,  are  represented,^^ 

The  foregoing  comports  well  with  the  general  method  of  ex- 
pression, relative  to  the  design  and  import  of  the  two  ordinan- 
ces. Can  it  be  that  baptism  and  communion  are  designed 
simply  to  differently  represent  or  set  forth  the  same  things? 
Or  is  it  not  true  that,  though  in  some  sense  they  relate  to  and 
imply  many  things  alike,  yet  as  distinct  actions,  they  are  designed 
to  represent,  set  forth,  and  impress,  entirely  different  objects? 
The  Scriptures  speak  of  them  in  terms  witlely  different.  Of 
the  Lord's  Supper  it  is  said,  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and 
drink  this  cup  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  lie  come."  ^^  Is 
it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  ?"      The 
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death  of  Christ  is  here  the  prominent  idea.  In  speaking  of 
baptism,*  the  resutTection  of  Christ  is  made  the  prominent  point, 
however  much  besides  is  spoken  of  as  implied,  or  as,  in  an  ac- 
commodated sense,  represented  by  it.  They  differ  in  their  ac- 
tions or  modes,  in  their  order  of  practice,  in  their  relations  to 
the  church,  and  in  their  general  conditions,  requisite  to  their 
practice  and  enjoyment.  There  is  but  one  legitimate  conclu- 
sion— they  also  equally  differ  in  their  design  and  import — the 
one  a  profession  of  faith,  the  other  a  deed  of  affectionate  wor- 
shipful remembrance ;  the  former  asserting  the  Messiahship 
and  the  latter  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  our  life  by  his 
death. 

4.  No  other  view  of  this  matter  is  consonant  with  the  nature 
and  object  of  ethical  symbols. 

It  is  the  province  of  such  a  symbol  to  indicate  in  its  own  ac- 
tion the  thing  to  be  signified.  Hence  the  Jewish  types  were  at 
once  intelligible  and  impressive.  Baptism  and  communion  arc 
exceptions  to  this  order,  if  their  primary  design  and  import  are 
not  plainly  indicated  and  distinguished  in  their  actions  respec- 
tively. Besides,  each  of  such  symbols  of  simple  action,  repre- 
sents one,  and  only  one,  specific  object,  however  many  more 
may  be  related  as  implied.  Hence,  among  the  Jews,  the  purity 
of  the  sacrifice  represented,  specifically,  the  purity  of  Christ ; 
its  death  Ilis  death;  its  blood,  sprinkled  before,  and  availing 
at,  the  mercy  seat  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  Christ's 
blood  availing  before  the  Father  for  our  salvation.  Equally 
clear  is  the  likeness  between  Christ's  resurrection  from  the 
dead  and  the  emersion  of  believers  out  of  the  baptismal  grave, 
and  the  design  of  the  former  to  directly  and  exclusively  repre- 
sent the  latter. 

5.  Again,  the  method  of  the  apostolic  ministry  evinces  the 
truth  of  our  position  upon  this  question. 

Those  early  ministers  of  Jesus  sought  to  make  men  believe 
that  the  Messiah,  long  prophesied  of,  and  long  and  ardently 
looked  for,  had  made  his  appearance.  This  tliey  did  mainly  by 
the  proofs  of  His  resurrection  from  the  dead.  ^^  Beginning 
from  the  baptism  of  John  unto  that  same  day  that  he  was  tak- 
en up  from  us,  must  one  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of 
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His  resurrection.''^  Acts  1 :  22.  "He  secmeth  to  be  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods ;  because  he  preached  unto  thqm  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection.''^  17  :  18.  "And  declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  hy  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead.^^  Rom.  1:4.  "  Hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  deadj^  <fec.  This  event  was  a  promise,  from  which 
they  made  men  feel  that  but  one  conclusion  could  be  drawn. 

At  the  instant  of  believing,  baptism  was  enjoined,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  believers  were  taught  they  would  acknowl- 
edge and  commit  themselves  to  their  risen  Lord.  Perfectly 
consonant  with  this  method  is  the  position  that  baptism  takes 
its  signification  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  leading 
proof  of  his  Messiahship,  and  is  designed  to  represent  it  as  a 
means  of  its  acknowledgment. 

6.  Lastl}^,  we  cite  several  passages  of  Scripture  which  more 
expressly  attest  the  truth  of  our  position. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Romans,  Paul  commences  a  discourse 
in  which  he  shows  at  length  and  conclusively,  that  Christians 
should  sin  no  more.  This  he  argues  from  several  considera- 
tions, one  of  which  is,  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  their 
baptism.  He  begins  with  a  literal  statement  of  the  facts  in- 
volved in  baptism,  v.  4,  "  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by 
baptism  into  death."  We  a;re,  by  baptism,  buried  as  he  was^m 
likeness  and  symbolical  representation  of  his  burial.  In  the 
contexts  are  instances  of  the  use  of  baptism  as  an  illustration 
of  a  spiritual  state.  They  had  been  baptized  into  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  Christ's  death,  verses  3  and  4,  not  as  an  event 
merely,  but  as  the  all-sufiicient,  and  the  only  expiation  for  sin, 
and  had,  hence,  also  acknowledged  that  they  were  dead  spirit- 
ually, as  Christ  was  literally ;  buried  as  he  was ;  and  as  he  had 
risen  from  the  dead,  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  they  had 
risen  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.  The  primary  design  and  im- 
port of  baptism  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  apostle's  literal 
statement  in  the  first  clause  of  the  4th  verse.  The  next  Scrip- 
ture which  we  cite  is  1  Cor.  15  :  29.  "Else  what  shall  they  do, 
which  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ? 
Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  ?"      The  plain  com- 
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mon-sense  meaning  of  this  text  is  that  Christians,  in  the  act  of 
baptism,  expressed  their  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
This  was  not  the  direct  object  of  their  baptism,  that  being  to 
represent  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  proof  of  his  character, 
but  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that  if  Christ  had  risen, 
the  dead  also  would  rise,  and  hence  by  their  baptism  they  ac- 
knowledged both. 

Clarke  says,  ^^  Thus  they  are  baptized  for  the  dead,  in  per- 
fect faith  of  the  resurrection.''^  We  add  a  note  from  the  "  Com- 
prehensive." "Thus  the  sense  will  be;  baptized  in  the  confi- 
dence and  expectation  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Of 
course  are  meant  by  dead,  those  who  die  in  the  Lord,  and  a 
resurrection  to  happiness.  Chrysostom  establishes  this  inter- 
pretation beyond  all  doubt;  and  so  Thcof,  Q^c,  Phot.,  Theod., 
Ham.,  Wctts.  All  the  Greek  compilers  agree  that  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  form  of  baptism.  ^  I  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,'  to  which  is  added :  '  Wilt  thou  be  baptized 
in  this  faith?  It  is  my  desire.'  After  which,  and  other  confes- 
sions, according  to  Chrysostom,  the  rite  is  performed."     Bloof. 

We  quote  once  more,  and  in  tlie  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses every  word  shall  be  established.  Col.  2:  12.  "Buried 
with  Christ  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  Ilim, 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  wlio  hath  raised 
Him  from  the  dead."  In  your  baptism  ye  are  buried  and  risen 
again,  as  Christ  was ;  and  this  ye  have  submitted  to  on  account 
of  the  faith  you  have  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised 
him  from  the  dead. 

We  will  close  this  article  with  a  brief  reflection  or  two. 

1.  This  is  an  important  question,  and  deserves  increased  at- 
tention. The  design  and  import  of  the  ordinance  must  deter- 
mine its  proper  action  and  subject.  If,  as  we  have  argued,  bap- 
tism is  designed  to  be  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  by  a  spe- 
cific representation  of  His  resurrection,  then  immersion  only  is 
baptism,  and  none  but  believers  proper  subjects.  Hence  the 
diff'erent  positions  of  Baptists  and  Pedobaptists,  the  former  af- 
firming and  the  latter  denying  that  baptism  was  designed  to 
represent  nothing  that  does  not  imply  immersion. 

2.  BaptistS;  as  we  think,  weaken  their  own  cause  by  making 
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out  that  baptism  is  designed  to  represent  equally  several  dif- 
ferent tilings — the  resurrection  of  Christ,  of  the  dead,  spiritual 
resurrection,'  and  the  washing  away  of  sin,  <fec. ;  endorsing  the 
position  of  Pedobaptists,  that  baptism  takes  its  signification 
from  no  particular  event  or  events  whatsoever,  and  may  be 
made  symbolical  of  whatever  corresponds  with  it  in  sense ; 
and  hj  their  making  baptism  emblematical  of  the  washing  away 
of  sin ;  giving  countenance  to  the  Pedofeaptist  argument  that 
baptism  is  designed  to  express  the  sense  of  purification ;  from 
which  they  conclude  that  it  may  be  practiced  by  any  scriptural 
mode  in  which  that  sense  may  be  expressed ;  and  that  that 
sense  having  been  expressed  in  Jewish  times  by  sprinkling  and 
pouring  mostly,  and  the  apostle  speaking  of  conversion  as  a 
sprinkling  of  the  heart  from  an  evil  conscience,  these  several 
modes  are,  hence,  authorized  modes  of  baptism.  Baptists  may 
respond  that  the  ordinance  docs  not  represent  purification  in 
any  other  way  than  as  it  is  an  emblem,  specifically,  of  the  wash- 
ing away  of  sin,  and  this,  in  some  sense,  may  be  true ;  yet  it 
may  not  be  susceptible  of  satisfactory  proof,  and  going  to  mere 
figures  of  speech  for  the  design  of  a  positive  institution  cannot 
but  involve  the  question  in  obscurity,  and  give  advantage  to 
those  whose  source  of  argument  lies  wholly  in  that  direction. 

3.  Baptism  is  authorized,  not  alone  by  the  will  and  appoint- 
ment of  God,  but  by  its  happy  adaptation  to  the  mind's  natural 
process  of  thought  and  volition,  in  the  discovery  and  reception 
of  truth.  Men  are  so  constituted  that  truth  is  more  readily 
discovered,  and  more  deeply  impressed,  by  the  aid  of  appropri- 
ate outward  expression.  Hence  all  the  natural,  spontaneous 
gesticulations  in  the  common  interchange  of  ideas  among  men. 
Hence,  also,  God's  having  always  employed  symbols  and  modes 
in  religious  worship. 

Under  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  two  great  truths 
were  to  be  made  the  principal  engines  in  the  work  of  reform — 
namely,  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  His  death 
is  the  source  of  our  life  and  hope.  These  truths  must  be  made 
to  have  all  possible  weight  and  power  upon  the  minds  and  lives 
of  men.  But  their  weight  and  efficiency  can  be  facilitated  by 
the  association  of  appropriate  expressive  ordinances.  God^ 
30 
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hence,  appointed  baptism  and  communion  for  that  express  pur- 
pose. The  former  He  designed  should  acknowledge  and  en- 
force the  Messiahship,  and  the  latter  the  saving  merits  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

Had  the  true  design,  import  and  mode  of  Christian  baptism 
always  been  preserved,  then  in  every  instance  of  its  perform- 
ance, men  would  behold  a  living  representation  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  glorious  event  that  has  ever  transpired ;  would 
witness  a  profession  at  once  the  most  illustrious ;  and  in  the 
louder  language  of  appropriate  action  would  have  re-preached 
to  them  the  truth  which  of  all  truths  most  condemns  their  un- 
belief— prompts  to  repentance  and  faith, — brings  to  Christ  and 
his  salvation,  and  marks  the  distinction  between  the  church  and 
the  world.  Then  would  this  important  ordinance  have  always 
been  attended  with  results  demonstrative  in  the  highest  degree 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  its  appointment,  and 
Divine  sanction  by  the».example  of  His  well  beloved  Son. 


Art.  Vn.— contemporary  LITERATURE. 


Lectures  on  Metaphysics  ;  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Longue- 
Tille  Mansel,  B.  D.,  Oxford,  and  John  Veitch,  M.  A.,  Edinburgh.  Boston  :  Gould 
&  Lincoln,  &c.,  1859.    1  Vol.  8vo.  pp.  738. 

Few  students  in  Metaphysics  need  any  information  respecting  the  peculiar 
eminence  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  reached  in  the  departments  of 
thought  to  which  he  has  for  years  been  devoted.  His  "  discussions,"  issued 
a  few  years  since  in  this  country,  made  both  his  name  and  his  power,  objects 
of  general  regard.  Few  writers  in  any  age  have  shown  a  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  broad  range  of  thought  among  the  problems  of 
mental  philosophy  and  psychology,  or  exhibited  a  power  of  analytic  criticism 
equal  to  his.  The  philosophers  of  every  age  and  school  are  his  familiar  com- 
panions ;  he  can  develop  all  their  theories  in  order,  show  their  historic  pro- 
cession and  logical  relationships,  lay  bare  their  fallacies,,  amuse  himself  with 
their  speculations,  and  use  their  broken  fragments  to  build  up  his  own  system 
into  compactness  and  strength  and  beauty.  He  understands  the  sensual  phi- 
losophy of  Scotland,  and  can  interpret  the  transcendental  utterances  of  the 
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German  metaphysicians,  when  there  is  any  real  meaning  in  them  to  be  under- 
stood. He  blends  the  patient  study  of  the  Continent  wiih  the  strong,  shrewd, 
practical  sense  of  his  own  land  ;  and  while  he  is  a  bold  and  original  thinker, 
he  never  parts  with  his  modesty  or  his  religious  reverence.  The  keen  intel- 
lect and  the  strong  heart  are  both  in  him  ;  and  while  he  freely  explores  all 
open  avenues,  and  rejects  no  beam  of  light,  he  ever  remembers  that  life  is  a 
serious  concern,  and  that  one  important  test  of  truth  is  utility. 

The  Lectures  contained  in  this  volume  are  those  which  the  author  was  ac- 
customed to  deliver  as  a  biennial  course  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
and,  though  not  prepared  for  publication  by  his  own  hand,  are,  both  in  their 
form  and  style,  well  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  all  classes  of  studious  and 
thinking  minds.  Some  of  his  papers,  previously  published,  have  been  a  little 
too  profound,  and  implied  too  large  and  varied  a  learning,  for  most  common 
minds  to  digest ;  but  these  Lectures  are  not  liable  to  that  objection.  Full  of 
strong  thought,  and  critical  argument,  and  careful  discrimination,  their  style 
will  soon  become  attractive  to  the  reader,  and  their  stimulus  will  make  the 
study  a  delight.  It  is  a  noble  volume  ;  the  product  of  one  of  the  most  solid 
and  powerful  metaphysical  minds  of  this  century  ;  and  will  long  be  quoted 
and  read  in  view  of  its  recognized  authority  and  strength.  Some  of  the  views 
will  appear  fresh  and  original,  and  not  all  of  them  will  get  a  ready  endorse- 
ment ;  but  the  manliness  and  force  with  which  tiley  are  presented  will  com- 
pel even  dissent  to  be  deferential.  But,  as  a  whole,  his  system  seems  to  us 
singularly  free  from  the  excesses  and  liabilities  of  the  opposite  schools  which 
he  so  well  interprets,  and  so  faithfully  and  generously  criticises.  Adopting 
the  German  classifications,  for  the  most  part,  he  lends  no  countenance  to  the 
German  skepticism  ;  and  giving  reverent  heed  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses, 
he  scorns  the  materialistic  dogmas  propounded  in  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding."  To  readers  who  are  will- 
ing to  think  and  are  patient  in  study,  we  commend  this  volume  as  a  rare 
contribution  to  the  science  of  mind — as  the  rare  and  impressive  and  original 
talk  of  a  powerful  thinker  on  some  of  the  highest  themes  of  study. 

The  mechanical  features  of  the  work  are  every  way  equal  to  the  best  issues 
of  the  enterprising  House  which  sends  it  out  to  the  American  public. 

The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  Examined  in  eight  Lectures,  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1858,  on  the  Bampton  foundation.  By  Henry 
Longueville  Mansel,  B.  D.,  Reader  in  Moral  and  Metaphysical  philosophy,  at  Mag- 
dalen College  ;  Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  First  American,  from 
the  third  London,  Edition.  With  the  notes  translated.  Same  Publishers  as  the 
above.     1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  362. 

In  a  somewhat  different  vein,  and  yet  appealing  to  the  same  critical  powers 
of  the  reader,  Mr.  Mansel  here  appears  as  author,  instead  of  Editor,  as  above. 
By  the  will  of  a  recently  deceased  English  clergyman,  a  fund  is  given  in 
trust  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  avails  of  which  are  applied  to  sustain 
an  annual  course  of"  Eight  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons."  The  author  of  this 
volume  was  chosen  to  deliver  one  of  these  courses  of  Sermons,  and  they  are 
here  published,  with  the  ample  translated  notes,  referring  mostly  to  the  authors 
whom  he  quotes,  or  consisting  of  extracts  from  their  writings,  intended  to  jus- 
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tify,  or  illustrate  the  text.  It  is  certainly  a  work  of  great  profundity  and 
power  ;  peculiar,  not  so  much  in  its  aim  as  in  its  method.  Other  authors,  not 
a  few,  have  sought  to  show  that  a  true  and  complete  Philosophy  of  Religion 
cannot  be  developed  by  the  processes  of  unaided  human  reasoning,  and  that 
there  was  great  and  absolute  need  of  a  special  revelation,  and  great  propriety 
in  our  expecting  it,  and  reverencing  it  after  it  has  come.  But  to  attempt  a 
philosophic  exhibition  of  human  incapacity,  by  showing  how  such  an  effort 
runs  and  must  run  into  all  sorts  of  logical  absurdities,  from  the  very  nature  of 
human  reasoning  and  the  limitations  of  human  thought,  was  largely  reserved 
for  the  Oxford  Lecturer.  There  is  not  a  little  in  the  book  to  suggest  Butler's 
Analogy,  though  the  plane  of  thought  is  very  different,  and  the  style  is  wholly 
another.  But  in  the  concentration  of  attention,  in  the  clearness  of  view,  in 
the  fulness  of  every  sentence  with  meaning,  and  in  the  multiplications  of  the 
reductio  ad  absurduni,  he  often  reminds  one  of  the  author  of  the  Analogy. 

Whether  we  attempt  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  religion  by  a  scientific 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  then  deduce  from  this  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe  ;  or  seek  it  by  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  and  from  this  draw  out  our  idea  of  God  and  of  his  ways,  we 
find  our  reasoning  runs  us  not  simply  into  follies,  but  into  contradictions; 
and  these  inevitable  contradictions  prove  to  us  that  the  human  mind,  in  its 
present  state,  is  so  hedgedliin  and  limited,  ihat  it  must  fail,  or  take  instruction 
and  help  from  God  ;  and  that  in  taking  the  teaching  of  revelation,  though 
the  speculative  reason  may  still  sutler  perplexity,  the  practical  reason  is  satis- 
fied and  rests.  This  is  the  leading  thought  of  the  book  ;  but  its  statement 
suggests  nothing  of  the  careful  analysis,  the  vigorous  argumentation,  the 
strong  grasp  of  thought,  the  fulness  of  illustration,  and  the  complete  mastery 
of  the  theories  of  Rationalism,  Pantheism  and  Mysticism,  whose  influence  is 
so  subtle  and  yet  so  wide-spread  and  active.  If  one  will  take  time  enough,  the 
work  can  be  fully  comprehended,  and  no  friend  and  teacher  of  religion 
would  be  employing  himself  in  any  other  than  a  profitable  way  while  getting 
familiar  with  this  argument,  [t  may  be  cavilled  at,  but  we  think  an  answer  to 
it  would  be  full  of  difliculty  ;  some  of  its  minor  points  and  subordinate  reason- 
ings may  be  properly  objected  agiinst,  but  we  have  no  expectation  that  any 
one  will  give  it  a  fair  and  annihilating  review.  In  these  days  of  mythical 
and  mystical  exposition,  of  philosophical  pride  and  scientific  doubt,  of  Har- 
monial  Philosophies  and  Absolute  Relioions,  Mr.  Mansel  has  undertaken  no 
needless  task  ;  and  the  embryo  philosophers  that  so  prate  of  Progress  and 
Reason  will  probably  be  much  more  inclined  to  ignore  this  book  that  attempt 
to  reply  to  it. 


A  New  History  of  tite  Conqvkst  of  Mexico.  In  which  Las  Casas'  Denunciations 
of  the  Popular  Historians  of  that  War  are  fully  vindicated.  By  Robert  Anderson 
Wilson,  Author  of  "  Mexico  and  its  Religion."  etc.  Philadelphia:  James  Challen 
&  Son,  etc.  1859.     1  Vol.  Octavo,  pp.  539. 

Judge  Wilson  has  written  an  interesting  book,  and  the  pui)lishers  have 
given  it  to  the  public  in  an  attractive  form.  Its  bold  theories  will  arrest  at- 
tention, and  the  cavalierly  way  in  which  the  usual  authorities  on    the  subject 
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of  the  Conquest  are  treated,  will  win  sympathy  in  some  quarters  and  provoke 
strong  prejudices  in  others.  The  almost  oriental  splendor  of  Prescott's  nar- 
rative is  set  down  to  the  egotistic  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers 
from  whom  he  draws  his  materials,  and  the  old  Aztec  civilization,  long  a 
wonder  to  ail  antiquaries,  is  dealt  with  as  was  the  long-eared  animal  who  had 
put  on  the  skin  of  the  lion.  We  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  Spanish  lore  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  relative  value  of  ihe  old  and  the  new  testimony  ;  but 
we  are  free  to  say  that  Judge  Wilson  has  made  out  a  pretty  strong  case,  and 
has  written  a  fascinating  history, — full  of  impressive  pictures,  and  abounding 
in  valuable  information.  His  portrait  of  Cortez  is  a  piece  of  keen  satire,  and 
we  suspect  more  true  than  otherwise.  The  spirit  of  the  great  Captain  had 
probably  less  in  it  to  win  sympathy  and  procure  toleration  than  there  was  in 
the  fierce  ambition  that  sent  Napoleon  into  exile  ;  and  the  whole  story  of  « 
the  conquest,  stripped  of  its  trappings  and  tinsel,  is  but  the  narrative  of  a 
bold,  bad  robbery,  whose  magnitude  and  success  alone  have  prevented  it  from 
falling  into  contempt,  or  becoming  the  scorn  of  the  world.  This  book  will 
help  us  hate  rapine,  and  see  the  loathsomeness  of  magnificent  sins ;  and 
in  rendering  such  a  service  it  will  not  have  appeared  in  vain. 


k 


Frank  Elliott  ;  or,  Wells  in  the  Desert.    By  James  Challen,  Author  of  "  Christian 
Morals,"  &c.    Same  publishers.  1859.     1  Vol.  12mo.^p.  347. 

Fiction  has  its  uses,  and  they  are  important ;  its  advantages,  and  they 
are  not  small ;  its  licenses,  but  they  have  their  limits.  The  communication 
of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  the  highest  end  it  can  subserve,  and  to  this  it  is 
now  more  or  less  devoted  by  skilful  and  conscientious  writers.  It  may  be  a 
legitimate  service  of  fiction  to  combat  sectarian  errors,  and  promulge  sectarian 
dogmas.  We  certainly  would  prefer  to  be  written  up  for  heresy  in  an  inter- 
eBting  novel,  over  which  sentimental  young  ladies  sigh,  rather  than  be  roast- 
ed on  a  gridiron  in  the  hall  of  the  Inquisition,  with  only  savage  monks  chant- 
ing Ave  Marias  about  us,  or  thrusting  a  crucifix  into  our  face  to  provoke  ue 
to  a  recantation.  It  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  modes — more 
humane  and  refined,  if  not  always  more  skilful  and  efficient. 

This  book  illustrates  our  view.  It  is  a  plea  for  the  doctrines  and  polity  of 
the  "  Disciples," — a'religious  sect  usually  known  as  *'  Gampbellites."  The 
tenets  of  this  people  are  not  offensively,  but  freely  thrust  forward  ;  and  as  the 
author  manages  both  sides  of  the  discussion,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
theology  always  comes  out  unscathed,  and  the  advocate — who  is  at  the  same 
time  the  hero — always  comes  out  victorious  and  jubilant.  The  book  indi- 
cates a  good  talent,  and  displays  some  of  that  quality  ;  though  we  think  it 
would  better  develop  itself  in  some  other  literary  sphere. 


L'" 


A  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible :  Being  an  Analysis  of  '•  An 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  In 
four  Volumes,  by  Abel  Stevens,  LL.  D.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Home.  New  York  : 
Carlton  &  Porter.     1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  391. 

This  title  sufficiently  explains  the  design  of  the  work.     At  first  thought, 
the  idea  of  abridging  such  a  work  as  *'  Home's  Introduction,"  bo  as  to  present 
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it  within  the  compass  of  such  a  volume  as  this,  might  seem  preposterous  ; 
but  the  attempt  seems  to  us  a  really  successful  one.  The  real  substance  of 
the  work  is  here  ;  unencumbered  by  useless  matter,  and  yet  having  lost  very 
little  of  its  value  to  ordinary  readers  and  students.  The  pruning  and  con- 
densing processes  have  been  applied  with  great  skill,  and  the  result  is  every 
way  satisfactory.  The  work  is  now  put  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and 
notwithstanding  the  advances  made  in  Biblical  Criticism  since  the  original 
work  was  issued,  its  great  value  still  remains,  and  is  likely  to  do  so,  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Paltssy  the  Potter;  or  the    IIuG;uonot  Artist  and  Martyr.     A  true  Narrative.     By 
C.  L.  Brightwell.     New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter,  &c.     16mo.  pp.  235. 

This  pleasant  narrative  of  a  man,  renowned  for  his  invention  of  the  Palissy 
ware,  exhibits,  in  a  very  happy  and  instructive  way,  the  religious  side  of  his 
character,  and  throws  not  a  litile  light  upon  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
The  spirit  of  the  French  Huguenots  amid  their  persecutions,  is  clearly  brought 
out,  and  the  persecuting  policy  of  the  papal  power  is  illustrated  without  big- 
otry or  bitterness.  The  lessons  of  the  volume  are  of  a  high  sort,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  young  reader.  The  book  is  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  Sabbath  school  library, — a  species  of  literature  to  which 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern  has  devoted  a  large  share  of  attention.  Its  issues 
are  numerous  and  varied  ;  and  many  of  them  may  fittingly  find  a  place  in 
every  collection  of  books  for  the  young. 

First  Things  ;  Or  the  Dcvplopment  of  Church  Life.     By  Baron  Stow,   etc.     Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  &c.  18-59.     IGmo.  pp.  282. 

The  critical  and  careful  study  of  the  New  Testament  often  sheds  unex- 
pected light  upon  questions  whose  discussion  has  taxed  the  energies  of  half  a 
score  of  centuries.  The  constitution  of  the  early  Christian  church  is  one  of 
those  questions  which  has  been  long  and  fiercely  fought  over;  but  recent 
studies  of  the  last  half  of  the  New  Testament  are  throwing  that  question  out 
of  the  ecclesiastical  councils  and  patristic  collectanea,  and  making  it  to  turn 
largely  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Pauline 
epistles. 

This  volume  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Stow,  indicates  how  much  there  is  to  be 
found  of  statement  and  implication  and  hint,  in  ihese  inspired  memorials  of 
the  germinating  church,  which  suggests  the  whole  philosophy  of  a  true  eccle- 
siasticism,  adapted  to  all  times  and  contingences.  As  a  statement  of  the  steps 
and  process  by  which  the  Christian  forces  became  organized  and  consecrated 
to  practical  ends,  the  book  will  help  readers  of  the  New  Testament  to  inspect 
the  record  with  renewed  care.  Not  a  single  fact  is  stated  which  any  reader 
will  be  likely  to  call  new  ;  but  the  order,  relation  and  significance  of  many 
of  those  facts,  as  they  are  brought  out  in  the  volume,  will  doubtless  impress 
many  minds  like  a  fresh  record.  The  title  would  hardly  suggest  the  method 
or  the  object  of  the  book  ;  but  the  titles  of  the  chapters  at  once  put  the  reader 
into  a  natural  relation.  A  part  of  these  titles  are  the  following  : — The  First 
Prayer  Meeting — The  First  Sermon — The  First  Revival — The  First  Persecu- 
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tion — The  First  Deacons — The  First  Martyr — The  First  Gentile  Converts— 
The  First  Foreign  Mission — The  First  Council,  &c.,  &c.  The  author  seeks 
to  fill  up  the  narrative  where  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  reader  into  the  most 
favorable  position  ;  and  then  calls  in  the  aid  of  his  descriptive  and  imaginative 
powers,  to  give  vividness,  reality  and  meaning  to  the  several  subjects  treated. 
The  style  is  like  the  author's  usual  style  :  chaste,  pure,  flowing,  unambitious, 
and  pleasant;  and  the  animating  spirit  is  every  way  admirable.  The  book  is 
neither  profound  nor  original ;  hut  it  is  reverential,  instructive  and  practical. 
Either  designedly  or  undesignedly  the  volume  makes  a  strong  indirect  argu- 
ment for  the  simplicity,  spontaneity  and  republicanism  of  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  primitive  church  ;  as  against  all  systems  which  virtually 
discard  the  independence  and  authority  of  each  body  of  believers. 

Christian  Brotherhood  :  A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Heman  Lincoln.  By  Baron  Stow, 
D.  D.,  &c.     Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln,  &c.  1858.  16mo.  pp.  208. 

A  sensible  treatise  on  an  important  subject.  It  discusses  general  principles 
more  than  detailed  methods ;  and  pleads  more  earnestly  for  the  spirit  of  true 
charity  than  for  the  clasping  of  hands  in  ratification  of  formal  covenants.  The 
author  has  evidently  no  faith  in  plans  of  union  where  hearts  are  divorced,  and 
feels  confident  that  wise  methods  will  not  be  wanting  where  love  is  yearning 
for  fellowship.  The  temper  of  the  book  is  admirable;  making  the  reader  feel 
it  were  a  privilege  to  take  the  author  to  his  heart.  We  see  it  stated  that  he 
has  already  given  a  practical  application  to  these  views  by  inviting  to  the 
communion  table,  spread  in  his  church,  Christians  of  all  evangelical  denomina- 
tions. The  plea  and  the  incident  seem  to  us  in  admirable  harmony  ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  appeal  will  be  widely  heeded,  and  the  example  widely  copied. 
Dr.  Stow's  character,  ability,  and  standing  eminently  fit  him  to  help  forward 
the  good  work  of  Christian  fraternization. 

Popular  Geology:  A  Series  of  Lectures  read  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of 
Edinburgh.  With  Descriptive  Sketches  from  a  Geologist's  Portfolio.  By  Hugh 
Miller.  With  an  Introductory  Resume  of  the  Progress  of  Geolosjical  Science  with- 
in the  last  two  years.  By  Mrs.  Miller.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  etc.  1859.  1 
Vol.,  12mo.,  pp.  423. 

Hugh  Miller's  reputation  is  so  wide-spread  and  exalted,  and  we  have  so  of- 
ten commended  his  geological  works  in  this  Quarterly,  that  we  need  do  little 
else  than  announce  the  issue  of  another,  and  of  what  we  suppose  is  to  be  the 
last  of  the  works  bearing  his  name  as  author.  It  may  be  fitting  to  say  that 
these  lectures  present  in  popular  form  the  principal  materials  out  of  which 
the  great  Scottish  geologist  proposed  to  construct  the  great  national  and  scien- 
tific work  of  his  life,  viz.,  a  treatise  on  the  geology  of  Scotland.  Death  took 
him  from  us  before  he  had  put  these  materials  into  his  chosen  and  final  form, 
but  as  a  book  for  the  general  reader,  it  is  doubtless  far  more  interesting  than 
his  contemplated  volume  would  have  been.  The  style  is  less  technical  and 
more  popular,  while  it  preserves  the  freshness  and  richness  for  which  all  his 
writings  are  distinguished.  The  processes  by  which  the  earth's  strata  were 
piled  and  tilted  as  we  now  find  them,  are  very  clearly  exhibited,  and  a  good 
general  view  of  this  science  may  be  ob(a'ned  from  the  volume.      Mrs.   Miller 
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has  performed  a  good  work  in  giving^  these  fragments  and  lectures  to  the 
world  ;  and  her  own  introductory  sketch  shows  how  fully  she  had  entered  in- 
to the  spirit  and  labors  of  the  husband  she  mourns,  and  of  the  noble  man 
whose  memory  two  hemispheres  are  venerating. 

Acadia  ;  Or  a  Month  with  the  Blue  Noses.  By  Frederic  S.  Cozzens,  author  of 
** Sparrowgrass  Papers."  New  York:  Derby  &  Jackson.  1859.  1  Vol.,  12rao.,  pp. 
329. 

Ever  since  Longfellow  wrote  "  Evangeline,"  Nova  Scotia  has  been  like  a 
fairyland.  The  pictures  of  Acadian  scenery,  and  life,  and  character;  the 
story  of  the  hardships  which  befel  the  simple  and  loving  dwellers  in  the  val- 
ley of  Grand-pr^,  when  false  patriotism  and  a  bigoted  religious  faith  drove 
them  out  by  fraud  and  violence — all  these  things  change  that  bleak  and  foggy 
region  into  almost  an  Hesperian  realm.  To  this  same  Acadia  the  author  of 
this  volume  went  as  an  invalid  a  year  since,  and,  after  a  month's  travel  and 
sojourn,  came  home  wonderfully  recruited.  He  is  bound  in  honor  to  love  the 
region,  and  tell  pleasant  stories  about  it.  He  could  hardly  be  blamed  for 
thinking  its  fogs  delicious,  and  its  business  stagnation  a  charm. 

He  makes  out  much  more  than  a  readable  story.  He  has  a  keen  eye  to  see 
the  ludicrous  side  of  life,  even  though  he  himself  furnishes  the  fun — a  quali- 
fication which  no  tourist  can  well  afford  to  spare.  He  wrings  a  joke  out  of 
his  own  saturated  clothing,  and  feasts  on  witty  similitudes  when  his  dinner  is 
spoiled  in  the  cooking,  or  the  lazy  landlord  has  none  to  give  him.  Sometimes 
there  appears  a  lack  of  earnestness  in  his  nature,  and  expressions  escape  him 
now  and  then  that  betray  a  disposition  to  trifle  with  principles  which  are  sa- 
cred, and  with  sentiments  that  are  holy.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  tone  of 
the  book  is  healthy  ;  and  the  reading  of  it  would  greatly  help  a  dyspeptic  di- 
gest his  dinner,  and  make  a  gruff  man  genial  through  sympathy  or  shame.  In- 
cidentally, a  considerable  amount  of  historical  information  is  communicated  ; 
and,  though  we  should  feel  obliged  to  make  proper  allowance  for  the  author's 
prejudices  and  preferences,  and  for  his  varied  moods  begotten  by  his  varied 
experiences,  we  are  certainly  obliged  to  him  for  the  knowledge  he  has  given 
«s  of  a  land  and  a  people  of  which  we  knew  so  little,  and  to  which  he  has 
made  our  heart  turn  kindly. 

New  Star  Papers  ;   or  Views  and  Experiences  of  Religious  Subjects.    By  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.    New  York:  Derby  &  Jackson.  1859.  1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  403. 

The  papers  in  this  volume  are  mostly  those  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  the  ^^Independent,"  and  present  Mr,  Beecher 
in  not  a  few  of  his  almost  endlessly  variable  moods.  The  volume  opens  with 
his  striking  and  admirable  representation  of  "  Christ  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  soul  ;"  and  closes  with  his  revised  speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  (Boston) 
Tract  Society,  held  in  New  York  during  Anniversary  week.  Some  of  the 
very  finest  illustrations  and  enforcements  of  important  religious  truth  are  to 
be  found  here  ; — some  of  the  keenest  sarcasm,  some  of  the  quaintest  conceits, 
some  of  the  quietest  humor,  some  of  the  boldest  and  most  startling  of  state- 
ments.   Fev^'  minds  can  take  in  these  thoughts,  uttered,  as  they  are,  without 
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receiving  a  stimulus  which,  on  the  whole,  will  prove  eminently  healthy  and 
valuable. 

Plain  and  Pleasant  Talk  Anoux  Fruit,  Flowers  and  Farming.  By  Henry 
WardBeecher.    Same  publishers.     1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  420. 

The  method  in  which  Mr.  Beecher  gathered  up  his  somewhat  extensive  and 
varied  information  respecting  agricultural  affairs  and  methods,  as  stated  in  his 
preface,  is  really  remarkable,  and  the  use  to  which  he  puts  it  scarcely  less  so. 
With  almost  no  practical  experience,  he  undertook  to  edit  the  "  Western 
Farmer  and  Gardener,"  and  his  observations  were  so  varied  and  practical, 
their  good  sense  was  so  manifest,  and  the  knowledge  he  sent  abroad  was 
found  to  be  so  valuable,  that  he  was  actually  set  down  by  enninent  agricultur- 
ists as  a  man  of  large  experience  in  the  field  and  garden.  This  volume  is 
made  up  of  his  contributions  to  the  periodical  referred  to  ;  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  department  of  soil  or  vegetable  culture,  of  which  he  has  not  some 
shrewd,  keen,  and  often  valuable  thing  to  say.  Mr.  Beecher's  popularity  has 
doubtless  chiefly  tempted  the  publishers  to  reproduce  this  "  talk  "  as  a  means 
of  money-making  ;  but  it  is  a  unique  and  charming  and  valuable  book,  not- 
withstanding. 

The  American  Home  Garden.  Being  Principles  arxd  Rules  for  the  Culture  of  Veg- 
etables, Fruits,  Flowers  and  Shubbcry,  To  which  are  added  brief  Notes  on  Farm 
Crops,  with  a  Table  of  their  average  Product  and  Chemical  Constituents.  By  Alex- 
ander Watson.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1859.  1  Vol.  12mo. 
pp.  631. 

Here  is  another  book  in  the  same  line  as  Mr.  Beecher's ;  but  more  compre- 
hensive, systematic  and  complete,  both  in  plan  and  execution.  We  have  al- 
most longed  for  ten  acres  of  good  land,  witii  capital  enough  to  operate  freely 
upon  it,  while  looking  through  this  volume.  It  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a 
book  of  2>rmc?'pZe.9,  and  not  simply  of  empirical  rules.  Almost  any  one,  with 
the  aid  of  this  book,  can  make  an  intelligent  and  judicious  selection  of  the 
varieties  of  vegetable  existence  which  it  is  desirable  to  grow  upon  any  given 
species  of  soil ;  and  by  aid  of  the  numerous  illustrations  may  know  beforehand 
what  he  is  obtaining,  without  visiting  a  dozen  nurseries,  or  farms,  or  fairs. 
It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  and  patience,  to  go  through  this 
volume,  before  laying  out  a  plot  of  ground  for  vegetable  culture,  and  we  hope 
one  of  these  days  to  be  able  to  make  a  practical  use  of  the  treatise  which  we 
now  commend  without  any  qualification  whatever.  It  is  just  the  book  for 
those  who  have  grounds  to  lay  out,  flower  beds  to  fill,  gardens  to  arrange 
and  plant,  or  small  orchards  to  set  and  train.  It  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated,  and  almost  any  man's  grounds  and  garden  would  grow  into  new 
beauty  and  utility  by  making  a  practical  use  of  its  instruction. 

Three  Visits  to  Madagascar  During  the  Years  1853 — 1854 — 1856.  Including  a 
Journey  to  the  Capital;  Avith  Notices  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Country  and  of 
the  present  Civilization  of  the  People.  By  the  Ilov.  William  Ellis,  F.  H.  S.,  Author 
of  "Polynesian  Researches."  Illustrated  by  Wood  Cuts  from  Photographs,  &c. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1859.  1  Volume  Octavo,  pp.  514. 

The  hitherto  unexplored  countries  are   rapidly  giving   up  their  secrets  un- 
der the  spirit  of  research  which  is  now  so  active  and    general ;    and    some  of 
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the  most  interesting,  instructive  and  important  among  the  recent  issues  of  the 
American  press  are  those  which  narrate  the  experience  of  travellers  and  ex- 
plorers. Kane,  and  Barth,  and  Livingstone  will  suggest  themselves  as  high 
and  striking  examples.  And  among  these  narratives  of  explorers  this  work 
of  Ellis  may  be  put  in  a  prominent  place.  He  is  a  close  and  careful  observer, 
a  calm  and  courteous  and  genial  companion,  disarming  suspicion  by  his  mod- 
est and  yet  dignified  frankness,  patient  in  the  annoyances  and  delays  which  he 
meets  and  suffers,  persistent  in  his  attempts,  and  usually  successful  in  accom- 
plishing his  objects.  By  the  exercise  of  these  qualities,  he  obtained  access, 
during  his  successive  visits,  to  almost  every  object  and  personage  that  he  de- 
sired to  see,  learned  almost  all  that  was  to  be  learned  respecting  the  spirit  and 
plans  of  the  government  and  the  tendencies  and  prospects  of  the  people,  and 
has  added  not  a  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  and  the  social 
life  of  the  island.  A  profession  of  Christianity  is  still  forbidden  to  the  natives, 
and  the  persecutions  which  were  carried  on  so  fiercely  against  Christian  con- 
verts there  some  years  since,  though  it  has  abated  much  of  its  fierceness,  still 
lingers  and  lives.  Mr  Ellis  is  evidently  hopeful  in  respect  to  the  future  of  the 
people,  and  looks  for  religious  toleration  on  grounds  which,  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, he  does  not  think  it  proper  to  state  publicly  and  fully.  The  narra- 
tive is  written  in  a  pleasant,  easy,  unambitious  style,  and  is  really  rich  in  its 
instruction  and  information.  It  is  issued  in  a  style  uniform  with  the  re- 
searches of  Barth  and  Livingstone,  and  deserves  a  place  by  their  side  in 
'  every  well  selected  library. 

The  Romance  and  its  Hero.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Magdalen  Stafford."     Same  Pub- 
lishers.    1859.    1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  424. 
The  Laird  OF  NoRLAW.  A  Scottish  story.    Same  Publishers.     1859. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long.    By  Charles  Reade.     Same  Publishers.     1859. 

These  three  volumes  illustrate  the  tendency  to  dramatize  thought,  and  put 
life  on  the  stage  ;  and  suggests,  also,  how  strong  and  general  is  the  appetite 
for  instruction  in  the  form  of  the  story — or  perhaps  how  strong  it  is  for  the 
story  without  regard  to  the  question  whither  the  story  does  or  does  not  carry 
instruction  with  it. 

The  first  of  these  three  mentioned  volumes  has  no  great  skill  in  the  plot, 
the  arrangement,  the  grouping,  or  the  portraitures.  It  shows  how  realities 
often  differ  from  the  semblances  which  stand  for  ihem ;  how  a  nature  which 
seems  to  carry  a  stern  and  savage  and  iconoclastic  spirit  within  it,  may  have  a 
sea  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  hidden  from  sight,  which  wrestles  with  its 
artificial  barriers  that  it  may  spread  itself  in  fertility;  and  how  all  great  and 
generous  and  noble  qualities  may  be  counterfeited  by  a  man  who  has  only  sen- 
timent and  etiquette  instead  of  a  heart. 

The  *'  Laird  of  Norlaw"  is  an  interesting  work,  bringing  out  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Scotch  life  and  character  very  pleasantly  ;  exhibiting  the  pride  of  no- 
bility and  the  reverence  for  pedigree  and  primogeniture  very  happily,  as  they 
coexist  with  the  native  regard  for  moral  and  religious  character,  and  the  equal- 
izing rule  of  love.  Some  of  the  sketches  are  spirited,  and  others  are  quaint 
and  touching ;  the  ludicrous  and  the  heroic  are  singularly  blended,  as  they 
often  are  in  fact  in  the  Scotch  character;  and  the  abundance  of  the  old  dialect 
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puts  one  in  fancy  among  the  clans  described  by  Scott,  and  forever  suggests 
♦*  The  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  doon."  It  portrays  the  life  of  the  people  as 
it  has  long  been,  much  more  clearly  than  any  merely  technical  description 
could  do  it. 

Reade  is  a  writer  of  unquestioned  ability  and  power  and  genius.  His  in- 
sight is  keen,  his  portraitures  distinct  and  self-consistent,  his  descriptions  viv- 
id, his  power  of  expression  large,  his  thrusts  adroit  and  severe  and  skilful ; 
but  his  genius  seems  to  us  somewhat  wayward,  bis  spirit  is  audacious,  his 
scorn  of  pretension  runs  almost  into  hatred  of  eminence,  and  his  bump  of  ven- 
eration must  be  a  very  small  protuberance.  He  can  be  provokingly  cool  and 
severe,  but  he  has  evidently  a  fondness  for  sensations,  and  hugely  enjoys  a 
catastrophe.  His  appreciation  of  the  gentle  and  more  delicate  qualities  in 
character  is  not  very  strong  or  nice  ;  a  shrinking,  timid  modesty  seems  to  him 
a  weakness,  and  his  principal  heroines  are  more  than  half  men.  There  is  no 
room  to  doubt  his  power  ;  but  there  is  opportunity  to  question  the  mental  or 
moral  healthmess  of  his  literary  influence.  His  hero  and  his  heroine  in  this 
volume, — who,  of  course,  are  brought  to  wedlock  through  all  manner  of  diffi- 
culties that  seem  impossibilities, — are  really  noble  natures,  and  they  keep 
their  somewhat  original  sort  of  nobleness  through  all  the  zigzags  of  their 
eventful  career.  That  the  book  will  sell,  and  be  widely  read,  and  loudly  praised 
we  entertain  no  doubt,  and  we  can  do  nothing  less  than  admit  its  absorbing 
interest.    . 


'i'l 


The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Fixal  Condition  op  the  Wicked  Care- 
fully Considered.  By  Robert  W.  Landis.  New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter.  1859. 
1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  518. 

The  discussion  of  the  conditions  and  laws  of  our  future  life  was  never  en- 
listing more  minds  and  tongues  and  pens  than  now.  The  theories  of  Sweden- 
borg  have  had  a  new  revival,  the  revelations  of  "  the  spirits"  secure  an  im- 
mense number  of  greedy  listeners,  the  common  and  general  and  long-received 
view  gets  new  forms  of  statement,  and  the  old  forms  are  impressively  repeat- 
ed, while  the  materialistic  theory,  which  makes  human  life  a  unit,  and  the 
body  ihe  parent  and  only  home  of  the  soul  — all  these  diverse  views  are  finding 
fresh  development  and  earnest  and  open  advocacy.  This  work  of  Mr.  Landis 
— who,  by  the  way,  is  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  notwithstanding  the  issue 
of  his  work  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern — is  specially  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  last  named  theory,  viz. :  that  which  teaches  the  unconsciousness 
of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  general  resurrection,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  by  annihilation.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  complete  manual  on  the 
subject,  as  its  discussions  cover  the  whole  ground  occupied  by  the  various  au- 
thors who  have  written  in  support  of  the  theory  lie  opposes;  and  most  of 
these  authors  are  quoted  and  referred  to  by  name.  Mr.  Landis  has  made  him- 
self thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  and  the  whole  field  of  argu- 
ment, and  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  complaint  that  he  does  not  state 
the  positions  of  his  opponents  with  fairness,  clearness  and  strength.  He  has 
attempted  a  reply  to  almost  every  argument,  and  sought  an  exposition  of  al- 
most every  important  passage  of  scripture  which  has  been  drawn  into  this  con- 
troversy.    It  is  a  large  task  which  he  has   undertaken,  and   few  men  could 
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probably  have  done  it  better  within  the  same  compass.  He  is  a  good  logician 
and  a  fair  critic  ;  he  is  mostly  courteous  and  manly  towards  his  opponents  ; 
though  he  indulges  in  some  verbal  severity  against  their  dogmas,  which  he 
deems  false  and  mischievous,  against  their  exegesis,  which  he  regards  a-s  ter- 
ribly strained,  and  against  their  reasoning,  which  he  regards  as  unfair  and 
sophistical.  His  Presbyterian  theology  crops  out  here  and  there,  as  could 
hardly  have  been  avoided  ;  his  protests  against  the  heresy  he  combats  are 
earnest  and  resolute  and  sipcere,  as  such  a  theologian  might  well  make  them  ; 
and  his  conviction  that  he  has  utterly  overthrown  the  theory  in  question,  is 
settled,  strong,  and  often  uttered  or  implied  in  his  book.  It  is  by  far  the 
ablest  and  best  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  which  we  have  yet  seen — 
fair,  manly,  earnest,  strong,  comprehensive,  and  specific.  Whoever  wishes 
to  see  the  whole  argument  on  both  sides,  presented  within  a  reasonable  com- 
pass, cannot  do  better  than  to  buy  this  book  and  read  it  with  care  and  candor. 

The  Mother's  Mission.    Sketches  from  Real  Life.    By  the  Author  of  the   "  Object 
of  Life."     New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter.  1  Vol.  16mo.  pp.  31L 

The  Poet  Pheacher.     A  Brief  Memorial  of  Charles  Wesley,  the  Eminent  Preacher 
and  Poet.     By  Charles  Adams.  Same  Publishers. 

My  Sister  Margaret.    A  Temperance   Story.     By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Ed^vards.     Same 
Publishers. 

These  three  books  are  beautiful  specimens  of  typography,  and  their  con- 
tents are  every  way  grateful.  The  mother's  mission  is  brought  out  most 
happily  in  the  story  of  a  home  where  a  true  mother  wrought  on,  day  after 
day,  in  her  own  sphere,  and  saw  as  a  result  and  reward  the  highest  virtues  and 
aims  springing  up  in  the  hearts  she  had  watched  over  with  a  true  mother's 
vigilance,  and  cultivated  with  a  true  mother's  fidelity. 

The  story  of  Charles  Wesley  is  pleasantly  told,  as  it  is  a  story  deserving  to 
be  told  and  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  the  young.  He  is  more  known  through 
his  hymns  than  in  any  other  way,  and  it  was  fitting  that  his  noble  labors  as  a 
preacher  should  be  presented  in  this  pleasant,  readable  way. 

The  Temperance  story  is  a  sad  and  touching  one  ;  familiar  by  frequency, 
and  yet  all  the  sadder  because  it  applies  so  often  and  freely.  And  yet,  as  al- 
ways, the  dark  background  of  domestic  life,  made  sombre  by  sin  and  suffering, 
is  lit  up  by  many  a  beam  of  glory,  thrown  there  by  the  radiant  heroism  and 
the  glowing  affection  which  misfortunes  often  only  set  off  by  contrast.  These 
volumes  furnish  delightful  and  excellent  reading  for  the  family  circle  or  the 
Sabbath  school  library.  Jt  is  a  species  of  literature  at  once  attractive  and  in- 
structive, nurturing  a  true  taste,  and  affording  it  a  high  and  a  large  gratifica- 
tion. The  young  surely  need  not  be  poisoned  by  books  when  healthy  and 
exhilarating  food  is  offered  them  in  such  lordly  dishes  as  these. 

The  Congregational  Quarterly.  Conducted  under  the  Sanction  of  the  Congre- 
gational Library  Association,  by  llevs.  J.  S.  Clark,  D.  D.,  H.  M.  Dexter,  and  A.  H. 
Quint.     1859.   Vol.  I. 

A  new  Quarterly,  ably  edited,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Congregation- 
alism. It  ignores  the  theological  controversies  and  differences  implied  by  the 
Old  and  New  School  parties  in  and  out  of  New  England,  and  devotes  itself  to 
more  practical  ends.  It  is  furnished  at  one  dollar  per  year,  and  is  published 
in  Boston. 
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Art.  I.— the  TKUE  PROVINCE  AND  AIM  OF 

.  PHILOSOPHY. 


! 


The  author  of  the  present  article  very  well  recollects  an  im- 
pression which  came  upon  his  mind  with  most  oppressive  weight; 
when,  as  a  student,  he  had  advanced  to  a  certain  stage  in  the 
study  of  Locke.  The  impression  was  vague  and  undefined,  but 
almost  oppressively  terrible,  the  more  so,  probably,  for  its 
vague  indefiniteness.  "Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling 
which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  be- 
fore my  face;  and  the  hair  of  my  head  stood  up;  it  stood  stilly 
but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was  before 
mine  eyes ;  there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice."  The  im- 
pression to  which  we  refer,  as  far  as  it  can  be  described,  was 
this :  that  from  the  depths  of  philosophy,  certain  mysterious 
revelations  of  a  most  terrible  and  ominous  character  were  about 
to  proceed,  revelations,  the  truth  of  which  must  be  admitted, 
because  philosophy  cannot  but  be  true,  revelations,  whose  char- 
acteristics we  could  not  divine.  We  loved  philosophy ;  but 
what  was  it  to  do  with  and  for  us  ?  Was  it  about  to  reveal 
the  fact  that  our  trust  in  God  and  veneration  for  the  Bible, 
were  baseless  and  vain  ?  Was  it  about  to  lay  hold,  with  more 
than  giant  energy,  upon  the  pillars  of  our  religious  faith,  and 
bury  all  our  hopes  of  immortality  beneath  its  ruins  ?  Was  it 
about  to  sweep  like  a  meteor  athwart  the  spiritual  heavenS;  and 
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blot  out  even  the  "  Sun  of  Righteousness,"  which  had  risen 
there  ^'  with  healings  on  his  wings"  ?  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  our  feelings,  when  we  found  our  self,  after  going  through 
the  portion  of  the  work,  an  approach  to  which  had  induced  the 
impression  above  referred  to,  standing  upon  our  feet  instead  of 
our  head,  where  professed  systems  of  philosophy  too  often 
place  an  individual,  requiring  him  there  to  see  things  double 
and  single  at  the  same  time,  and  standing  upon  our  feet  with 
our  religious  convictions  unshaken,  with  the  assurance,  too, 
that  they  were  based  upon  eternal  rock.  An  impression,  not 
unlike  that  described  above,  not  unfrequently,  we  believe,  trou- 
bles reflective  minds,  while  the  idea  has  very  extensively  ob- 
tained, that  religion  and  philosophy  are  antagonistic  principles 
struggling  against  each  other  for  exclusive  dominion  over  the 
human  mind.  • 

Professed  principles  and  deductions  of  philosophy  also  have, 
in  all  ages,  been  openly  and  boldly  arrayed  against  the  claims  of 
religion.  There  is  hardly  a  science  that  can  be  named,  which, 
in  the  early  stages  of  its  development,  has  not  been  supposed 
to  conflict  with  the  religious  convictions  of  humanity.  Embryo 
philosophers  having  very  "  dimly  scanned"  some  "  little  part" 
of  the  facts  of  geology,  physiology,  phrenology,  or  mental  sci- 
ence, shake  their  heads,  in  a  most  ominous  manner,  at  the 
principles  and  teachings  of  religion,  gravely  intimating  to  the 
multitude  around  them,  that  far  down  in  the  deep  profound  of 
these  sciences,  lie  principles  of  eternal  truth,  principles,  the 
validity  of  which  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  who  attain  to  an 
understanding  of  them,  but  which  most  undeniably  demonstrate 
the  total  invalidity  of  the  claims  of  religion.  Then,  finally, 
many  of  the  so-called  "  great  lights  in  philosophy,"  have  devel- 
oped systems  which,  if  their  validity  be  admitted,  place  even 
Christianity  itself  among  the  fabulous  creations  of  ages  of  men- 
tal darkness,  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  apparent  antag- 
onisms between  religion  and  philosophy  have  not  yet  been  fully 
reconciled.  The  great  battle  between  truth  and  error  is  yet 
to  be  fought  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  and  the  question  there 
to  b©  settled  is,  not  whether  real  religion  and  true  philosophy 
are  antagonisms,  and  which,  as  such,  is  to  obtain  dominion,  but 
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whether  they  are  not  in  fact  twin  sisters  of  one  common  par- 
entage, whether  any  form  of  science,  in  any  respects  anti-Chris- 
tian in  its  principles  or  deductions,  is  not  "  science  falsely  so- 
called,"  and  whether  he  is  not  a  mis-called  philosopher 
who  is  not,  in  all  his  teachings,  a  Christian  philosopher.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  real  relations  between  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion were  permanently  settled.  To  make  some  approach  to- 
wards this  great  consummation,  is  the  design  of  the  present 
article,  the  immediate  object  of  which  is  to  elucidate  the  true 
province  and  aim  of  philosophy. 

The  terms  philosophy  and  science  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
synonymous  in  their  meaning.  Science,  as  the  simple  philology 
of  the  term  might  indicate,  is  not  mere  knowledge,  but  knowl- 
edge in  a  certain  form  of  development.  Philosophy,  from  its 
derivation,  means  the  love  of  wisdom.  But  what  is  wisdom  ? 
It  is  not  a  mere  knowledge  of  phenomena,  or  facts  as  such,  but 
of  the  reason  and  grounds  of  their  existence  and  occurrence,  as 
facts.  There  are,  among  others,  two  great  wants  of  universal 
humanity — a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  universe,  and  also 
of  the  reasons  why,  as  facts,  they  are  what  they  are,  and  not 
otherwise.  We  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  great  volume  of 
nature,  and  read  the  leading  facts  or  phenomena  there  recorded. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  information  communicated.  Yet  we  are 
not  satisfied.  In  the  depths  of  our  inner  being,  there  is  an 
ever-eager  curiosity,  a  deathless  longing  for  a  still  farther  in- 
sight. We  desire  to  descend  below  the  outward  facts  of  na- 
ture to  a  knowledge  of,  and  intercommunion  with,  those  eternal 
laws  which  originate  and  determine  those  facts,  to  be  what  they 
are,  and  not  something  which  they  are  not.  Take  a  very  fa- 
miliar example  in  illustration.  Every  one  has  noticed  the  fact 
that  the  bubble  floats  upon  the  surface  of  water,  while  lead  and 
other  similar  bodies  sink  to  the  bottom.  These  facts,  when 
first  witnessed  by  man,  must  have  been  objects  of  intense  in- 
terest, and  the  information  obtained  of  great  importance.  But 
man  did  not  rest  in  a  knowledge  of  the  mere  facts.  He  desired 
to  understand  the  reason  why  either  both  of  the  objects  did  not 
alike  float  upon  the  surface,  or  sink  to  the  bottom.  To  answer 
such  questions  is  the  exclusive  province  of  science  or  philoso- 
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phy ;  to  answer  the  great  questions  pertaining  to  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  the  events  which  are  passing  around  us.     To 
attain  to  such  knowledge,  to  be  able  to  answer  such  questions, 
this  is  wisdom  in  one  of  its  brightest  forms,  this  is  science,  this 
is  philosophy.     So  far  as  the  mind  attains  to  a  real  insight  into 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  facts  and  events  which  it  sees, 
so  far  it  is  advancing  in  the  direction  of  science  or  philosophy. 
The  sphere  of  philosophy  is  just  as  extensive  as  are  the   facts 
of  the  universe  which  need  elucidation.      Great  principles  or 
laws  underlie  all  the  facts  of  the  universe,  material  and  mental, 
determining  their  characteristics  and  regulating   their  occur- 
rence.    In  whatever  department  of  thought,  these  principles  or 
laws  are  systematically  developed  in  the  light  of  such  facts,  so 
that  the  mind  becomes  familiar  with  the  application  of  such 
principles  in  the  explanation  of  such  facts,  there  philosophy  at- 
tains to  the  proper  denomination  of  science.      ^^  Everything  in 
nature,"  says  Kant,  and  this  is  one  of  his  greatest  thoughts, 
"  as  well  in  the  inanimate  as  in  the  animate  world  happens,  or 
is  done  according  to  rules,  though  we  do  not  always  know  them. 
Water  falls  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  walking  is  performed  by  animals  according  to  rules. 
The   fish  in  the  water,  the  bird  in  the  air,  moves  according  to 
rules." 

"Again,  there  is  no  where  any  want  of  rule.  When  we  think 
we  find  that  want,  we  can  only  say  that,  in  that  case,  the  rules 
are  unknown  to  us."  The  object  of  philosophy  is,  we  remark 
again,  to  develop  those  laws  in  conformity  to  which  the  powers 
of  nature  act,  and  to  attain  a  familiarity  with  the  application  of 
those  laws,  in  the  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  universe. 
Man,  for  example,  has  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  number,  an  idea 
endlessly  diversified  in  its  application.  The  object  of  the  sci- 
ence of  arithmetic  is  to  develop  those  rules  by  which  all  ques- 
tions or  problems  pertaining  to  the  idea  of  number  may  be 
solved,  and  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  application  of 
those  rules  in  the  solution  of  such  problems,  so  that  when  any 
such  question  is  presented  to  his  mind,  he  will  know  what  rule 
to  apply,  and  how  to  apply  it,  and  rvhy  he  applies  it,  in  the  so- 
lution of  such  problems.     And  what,  then,  is  arithmetic?     It  is 
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the  science  or  philosophy  of  numbers.  Geometry  is  the  science 
or  philosophy  of  quantity.  Physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  de- 
velops the  laws  which  govern  the  actions  of  the  physical  powers 
of  nature.  Mental  philosophy  is  the  development  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  together  with  that  of  the  laws  in  conformity  to 
which  those  powers  act.  Theology  is  philosophy  applied  to 
the  great  facts  in  nature  and  inspiration  as  far  as  through  them, 
the  character  of  God,  the  principles  of  his  eternal  government, 
and  the  condition,  duty,  and  destiny  of  man  under  that  govern- 
ment are  concerned.  Natural  theology  would  scientifically  de- 
velop the  process  by  which  the  mind  attains  an  apprehension 
of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  through  his  works  mental 
and  material,  and  through  his  government  mental  and  physical, 
over  the  universe.  It  would  then  systematically  elucidate  the 
particular  attributes  of  God  in  the  light  of  the  two  fundamental 
principles  of  natural  theology,  to  wit,  God  the  unconditioned 
and  absolute  Cause, — and  God  the  Infinite  and  Perfect.  Re- 
vealed theology  would  be  a  similar  development  of  the  great 
truths  and  principles  which  underlie  the  facts  of  Inspiration  as 
given  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  As  there  is  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  must  be  in  a  revelation  proceeding  from  the  Infinite  and 
Perfect,  some  one  great  central  truth  or  principle  about  which 
all  others  revolve  and  from  which  they  all  borrow  their  light, 
revealed  theology  attains  its  consummation,  in  a  systematic  de- 
velopment, in  the  light  of  such  central  idea,  of  the  facts  and 
truths  of  inspiration  pertaining  to  the  character  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  when  the  whole  is  so  evolved  as  to  appear 
as  parts  of  this  one  great  central  whole,  Theology  natural 
and  revealed  is  then  developed  in  such  a  form  that  we  have  the 
idea  of  philosophy  realized  in  this  great  department  of  human 
thought  and  inquiry. 

There  are  these  two  great  departments  of  knowledge,  entire- 
ly distinct  and  easily  distinguishable  the  one  from  the  other — 
a  knowledge  of  phenomena,  qualities,  facts  and  events— and  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  principles  which  underlie  the  former, 
which  are  necessarily  supposed  by  them,  and  in  the  light  of 
which  they  may,  therefore,  themselves  be  explained  and  eluci- 
dated. Knowledge  of  the  former  kind  is  called  information; 
31* 
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that  of  the  latter  philosophy.  There  are  accordingly  two  de- 
partments of  science,  that  which  pertains  to  qualities  and  facts, 
as  such,  and  that  which  pertains  to  principles.  In  the  first  de- 
partment, qualities,  phenomena,  and  facts  are,  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  resemblance  and  difference,  systematically  ar- 
ranged and  classified.  In  the  latter  the  great  principles  sup- 
posed by  the  facts  thus  classified  and  arranged,  together  with 
the  logical  deductions  from  such  principles,  are  systematically 
developed  and  elucidated.  That  department  of  science  which 
systematically  classifies  the  phenomena  and  operations  of  mind, 
together  with  their  essential  characteristics,  is  called  psychol- 
ogy. That  which  systematically  develops  the  powers  and 
susceptibilities  necessarily  supposed  by  the  phenomena  thus 
classified  and  arranged,  together  with  the  laws  which  govern 
the  activity  of  such  powers  and  susceptibilities,  is  called  mental 
philosophy.  Mental  philosophy  as  a  term  or  phrase  is  some- 
times employed  as  including  psychology,  though  the  two  de- 
partments of  scientific  research  are  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other. 

Relations  of  Classificatio7i  and  Philosophy. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  very  important  in- 
quiry, to  wit,  the  true  relations  between  the  two  departments 
of  science  above  referred  to,  that  of  classification  and  philos- 
ophy. 

1.  In  all  correct  scientific  procedures  the  former  process 
will,  in  the  order  of  time,  precede  the  latter,  and  constitute  its 
basis.  We  must  first  ascertain  our  facts,  and  properly  arrange 
and  classify  them,  before  we  can  take  a  single  step  in  the  as- 
certainment of  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  philos- 
ophy. All  the  basis  principles  of  philosophy  are  necessarily 
presupposed  by  facts.  Now  how  can  we  know  the  principles, 
until  we  have  clearly  ascertained  the  facts  which  reveal  and 
affirm  them.  Every  step  in  philosophy  is  in  absolute  midnight 
which  has  not  its  exclusive  basis  in  well  ascertained  facts  pre- 
viously and  correctly  classified.  Mental  philosophy,  for  exam- 
ple, must  be  preceded  by  psychology  as  its  basis  and  starting 
point;  else  its  entire  procedure  must  be  nothing  but  a  system  of 
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guessing,  a  process  of  constructing  systems  whose  material  is 
"  airy  nothing/'  and  whose  foundations  are  baseless  assump- 
tions. 

2.  None  of  the  principles  or  deductions  of  philosophy  can,  in 
the  least  degree,  change  or  modify  the  facts  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  its  entire  procedure.  It  is  the  exclusive  province  of 
philosophy  to  explain  facts,  not  to  manufacture  or  modify  them. 
In  her  hands  they  are  to  undergo  no  change  or  modification, 
and  are  to  come  from  her  hands  explained  and  elucidated,  in 
the  light  of  principles  the  reality  of  which  they  have  revealed, 
and  the  validity  of  which  they  have  affirmed.  Facts  are  stub- 
born things,  adamantine  realities,  which  no  principles  can 
change  or  modify,  which  conform  to  no  principles  and  admit 
the  reality  of  none  which  they  themselves  do  not  reveal  and  af- 
firm. In  the  light  ol^^uch  principles  alone  will  they  consent  to 
be  explained  and  elucidated. 

3.  All  the  principles  and  deductions  of  philosophy  must  per- 
fectly conform  to  and  harmonize  with  the  facts  under  consider- 
ation, as  given  in  the  Intelligence.  The  exclusive  object  of 
Philosophy,  we  repeat,  is  to  develop  the  principles  and  the  de- 
ductions from  the  principles  by  which  the  facts  of  the  universe 
may  be  explained  and  elucidated.  Now  a  fact  can  be  explained 
only  by  a  principle  which  consists  with  such  fact.  A  system  or 
class  of  facts  can  be  explained  only  by  principles  which  har- 
monize with  such  system.  A  system  of  philosophy  which  does 
not  accord  with  the  facts  of  the  universe  as  they  are,  however 
beautiful  and  perfect  in  its  development,  and  however  logical 
the  connection  between  its  principles  and  deductions,  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  an  unknown  and  unreal  universe,  and  not  of  the  real 
one  which  we  have.  A  system  of  mental  philosophy  which  con- 
tradicts a  single  real  fact  of  psychology,  has  and  must  have,  so 
far  as  such  contradiction  exists,  its  basis  in  nothing  but  error. 

4.  Hence,  we  remark,  finally,  that  all  the  basis  principles  of 
every  true  system  of  philosophy  will  be  the  logical  antecedents 
of  the  facts  which  fall  within  the  sphere  of  such  system,  that  is, 
the  truth  of  the  principles  must  be  necessarily  supposed  as  the 
condition  of  the  reality  of  the  facts.  As  no  event  can  exist 
without  a  cause,  so  the  reality  of  a  given  event   supposes  that 
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of  a  cause  adequate  to  its  production,  and  adapted  to  produce 
it.  All  events  then  necessarily  suppose  the  reality  of  corres- 
ponding causes ;  all  phenomena  that  of  corresponding  substan- 
ces, and  all  facts  suppose  that  of  principles  or  laws  in  conform- 
ity to  which  they  exist  and  occur  as  facts.  The  reality  of  causes, 
substances,  and  laws  or  principles,  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of 
all  deductions  in  philosophy.  But  none  of  these  can  be  thus 
assumed,  unless  they  are  the  logical  antecedents  of  the  events, 
phenomena,  and  facts  to  which  they  are  referred,  that  is,  unless 
the  particular  causes,  substances,  and  laws  assumed  as  real,  are 
necessarily  supposed  by  such  events,  phenomena,  and  facts. 
Suppose  we  refer  certain  facts  to  a  particular  principle  or  law. 
An  individual  shows  undeniably  that  the  same  facts  equally  con- 
sist with  another  and  different  principle.  He  has  destroyed 
fully  the  claims  of  our  hypothesis.  But  suppose  we  show  that 
the  facts  being  admitted,  that  hypothesis  must  be  true,  we  have 
now  established  a  principle  which  may  be  laid  down  as  the  ba- 
sis of  deductions  in  philosophy.  The  same  holds  true  of  all 
basis  principles.  They  are  necessarily  supposed  by  the  facts  to 
which  they  are  applicable,  that  iS;  they  are  the  logical  antece- 
dents of  such  facts.  Hence  they  can  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
pure  scientific  deductions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  the  ground 
of  the  explanation  of  the  facts,  on  the  other. 

These,  then,  are  the  fixed  relations  between  the  facts  of  the 
universe  and  all  basis  principles  of  philosophy.  The  former,  in 
the  order  of  knowledge  and  inquiry,  precede  the  latter,  while 
the  latter,  in  the  order  of  philosophical  deduction  and  explana- 
tion, precede  the  former.  All  knowledge  commences  with  in- 
formation, an  acquaintanceship  with  facts.  We  then  begin  to 
classify  and  arrange  more  or  less  systematically  the  objects  of 
knowledge.  From  facts  thus  classified,  we  descend  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  or  principles  presupposed  by  such  facts. 

Taking  our  stand  upon  the  principles  thus  ascertained,  two 
courses  are  open  before  us,  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  which, 
may  be  taken  at  our  leisure.  We  may  trace  out  these  princi- 
ples to  their  logical  deductions,  as  in  the  pure  mathematics  and 
physics,  or  we  may  return  to  the  field  of  facts  and  phenomena, 
and  explain  and  elucidate  these,  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
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which  they  themselves  have  revealed  and  affirmed,  as  in  the 
mixed  sciences.  When  each  of  these  processes  is  perfected, 
Philosophy  has  attained  to  its  consummation,  a  consummation, 
however,  towards  which  we  shall  be  forever  advancing,  without 
ever  fully  reaching  it. 

Relations  of  the   True  Philosopher  to  the  Mass  of  Mankind, 

We  now  advance  to  another  important  inquiry :  the  relations 
between  the  philosopher  whose  system  accords  with  the  truth, 
and  the  mass  of  mankind  around  him.  To  each,  we  would  re- 
mark, the  same  facts  are  revealed,  and  revealed  with  the  same 
certainty.  Each,  also,  has  a  practical  concrete  knowledge  of 
the  same  basis  principles  of  Philosophy,  and  both  are  alike  con- 
stantly applying  them,  in  all  the  concerns  of  life.  When  an 
event  occurs,  the  child  and  the  peasant  as  readily  a^feas  abso- 
lutely affirm  a  cause,  as  the  philosopher.  When  two  objects,  by 
actual  comparison,  are  seen  to  be  each  equal  to  a  third,  all 
mankind  alike  know,  with  equal  absoluteness,  that  the  two  ob- 
jects referred  to  are  and  must  be  equal  to  each  other.  There 
is  not  a  solitary  basis  principle  of  Philosophy  which  is  not,  in 
this  form,  as  well  known  to  the  masses  of  mankind  as  to  the 
most  astute  and  learned  philosopher.  The  identical  facts  which 
reveal  and  affirm  the  validity  of  all  the  basis  principles  of  phi- 
losophy, are  the  common  property  of  the  race,  and  when  they 
take  their  place  in  a  system  of  philosophy,  their  nature  and 
character  undergo  no  change  or  modification.  The  metal  is  the 
same  identical  thing,  when  used  as  coin,  or  an  instrument  of  la- 
bor, as  when  experimented  on  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. 
A  fact  of  consciousness  is  precisely  the  same,  as  given  in  uni- 
versal mind,  as  a  mere  fact,  as  when  employed  as  the  basis  of 
the  deductions  of  plilosophy.  In  these  respects  the  philos(iO- 
pher  and  the  mass  of  mankind  stand  upon  a  perfect  equality. 

So  also,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  respect  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  basis  principles  of  philosophy,  in  their  practical  applications. 
All  mankind  are  equally  familiar  with  the  department  of  science 
which  pertains  to  classification,  though  in  philosophy  this  pro- 
cess is  much  more  widely  extended  and  perfect  than  in  the  or- 
dinary transactions  of  life. 
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Wherein,  then,  lies  the  difference  between  the  philosopher 
and  the  mass  of  mankind  ?  In  the  first  place,  while  the  basis 
principles  in  their  practical  applications  are  known  alike  to  all, 
the  philosopher  recognizes  them,  in  their  abstract  and  universal 
forms,  the  only  forms  in  which  they  can  be  employed  as  basis 
principles  for  the  deductions  of  pure  science  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  the  scientific  explanation  and  elucidation  of  facts,  on 
the  other.  All  mankind  alike  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  presence 
of  an  event,  affirm  a  cause.  Amid  the  masses  of  facts  which 
are  floating  around  us,  there  are  also  certain  great  central  facts 
which  reveal  the  existence  and  operation  of  universal  law,  by 
which  themselves  and  all  others  are  controlled,  and  may  be  ex- 
plained. The  philosopher  fixes  upon  such  facts,  and  deduces 
from  them  the  laws  referred  to.  The  same  facts  are  perceived 
with  equal  distinctness  by  all.  To  the  philosopher,  however, 
they  appear  as  the  revelators  of  law.  Take,  as  an  example, 
the  descent  of  a  guinea  and  feather  in  an  exhausted  receiver, 
as  witnessed  by  Newton  and  some  common  observer.  Both 
perceive,  with  equal  clearness,  the  fact  as  such,  and  to  each 
alike  it  is  an  object  of  wondrous  interest.  But  to  Newton 
alone  did  it  reveal  the  great  law  of  attraction,  which  governs 
the  movements  of  the  material  universe.  So  in  all  other  in- 
stances. All  mankind  perceive  the  same  facts  :  the  philosopher 
apprehends  also  their  logical  antecedents,  or  the  great  laws  of 
the  universe  which  they  reveal. 

Main  Sources  of  Error  in  Philosophy, 

The  main  sources  of  error  in  philosophy  now  become  mani- 
fest. It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  there  is  no  great  absurd- 
ity which  has  not  constituted  the  central  article  of  the  creed  of 
some  sect  of  philosophers.  The  history  of  Philosophy  might 
not  very  improperly  be  denominated  the  history  of  the  great 
battle-field  of  absurdities,  a  battle-field  on  which  one  great 
nonentity  has  contended  for  dominion  against  another,  and 
where  each,  in  turn,  has  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Philosophy. 
Two  somewhat  eminent  modern  philosophers  of  the  ideal 
school,  for  example,  were  once  engaged  in  a  very  warm  discus- 
sion in  respect  to  the  form  of  the  upward  ascent  of  the  mind. 
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The  upward  progress  of  mind  was  an  admitted  fact.  But  in 
what  direction  does  it  ascend  ?  That  was  the  question  in  dis- 
pute. One  contended  that  the  ascent  was  in  the  direction  of  a 
perpendicular  straight  line,  and  the  other,  that  it  was  in  that  of 
a  rising  spiral.  Philosophers  of  the  middle  ages,  though  they 
long  expended  the  deepest  thought  upon  the  subject,  were  nev- 
er able  to  agree  in  respect  to  the  question,  how  many  disem- 
bodied spirits  can  stand  together  upon  the  point  of  a  needle, 
nor  whether  any  such  spirit  can  be  transported  from  one  point 
of  space  to  another,  without  passing  through  the  intermediate 
portions  of  space.  Modern  philosophy  has  hardly  settled  the 
question  whether  the  "  I  Am,"  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  Infinite  and  Perfect  One,  shall  be  transformed 
into  a  mere  development  of  matter,  into  a  "  law  of  thought," 
"a  segelative  idea,"  or  an  absolute, undeveloped  Impersonality. 
The  universe  also  has  good  reason  to  complain  of  very  hard 
usage  at  the  hands  of  philosophy,  and  might,  if  the  latter  were 
possessed  of  property,  be  successful,  one  would  think,  in  a  suit 
of  slander.  While  this  goodly  creation,  the  product  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  love,  has  caused  the  great  eye  of  Heaven  to  shed 
its  light  around  us  by  day,  and  spread  its  diamond  bespangled 
firmament  over  us  at  night,  while  it  has  laid  open  its  pages  of 
knowledge  divine  for  us  to  read,  and  while  it  has  warmed  and 
fed  and  clothed  us  from  its  exhaustless  bounty,  philosophers 
have  been  looking  at  it  with  a  kind  of  evil  eye,  and  wearied 
themselves  with  the  question,  what  is  it  ?  One  sect  has  main- 
tained that  matter  with  which  spirit  has  unfortunately  become 
enthralled,  is  the  source  of  all  evil  physical  and  moral  that  af- 
flicts humanity,  and  that  the  soul  cannot  escape  the  bondage  of 
corruption,  till  it  is  wholly  disenthralled  from  material  contact. 
Other  sects  have  taught  that  matter  is  the  only  reality,  and  that 
the  universe  is  wholly  uninhabited  by  any  spirits  finite  or  infi- 
nite. Others  have  affirmed  that  neither  the  universe  of  mind, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  matter,  on  the  other,  is  that  in  itself,  or 
in  its  relationship  for  which  we  take  it,  and  that  nothing  exists 
but  certain  unknown  and  unknowable  realities  having  neither 
extension  nor  form  in  themselves,  and  existing  no  where  and  in 
no  time.    Others  still  have  declared  that  nothing  whatever  ex- 
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ists  out  of  the  mind  itself,  that  the  external  universe  is  nothing 
but  spirit,  finite  or  infinite,  seeing  itself  as  an  object,  and  mis- 
taking purely  mental  states  for  the  qualities  of  objects  external 
to  itself,  an  "  unavoidable  delusion,"  a  "  trick  played  upon  rea- 
son." Finally,  to  complete  the  circle,  the  great  leading  sect  of 
Germany  now  maintains  that  both  matter  and  spirit  are  absolute 
nonentities,  that  thought  itself  is  the  only  reality,  and  that  the 
universe  is  constituted  of  nought  but  the  relations  of  contradis- 
tinction between  the  ideas  of  something  and  nothing.  Now, 
if  this  abuse  continues  much  longer,  the  universe  may  be  fully 
justified  in  giving  to  philosophy  "  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and 
putting  her  away  altogether."  But  we  were  to  speak  of  some 
of  the  main  sources  of  error  in  the  construction  of  systems  of 
philosophy. 

1.  The  first  that  requires  attention  is  this,  fundamentally  mis- 
taking the  very  object  itself  of  philosophy.  Its  exclusive  ob- 
ject, as  we  have  seen,  is  not  to  make  a  universe,  or  to  manufac- 
ture facts,  or  create  principles  out  of  which  to  construct  a  uni- 
verse, but  to  explain  the  universe  actually  given  to  us,  and  as 
given.  As  long  as  philosophy  keeps  within  this  its  appropriate 
and  exclusive  sphere,  it  is  itself  surrounded  with  light  and 
sheds  light  upon  all  the  great  problems  of  the  universe.  But 
instead  of  occupying  itself  in  this  its  own  sphere,  it  has  occu- 
pied itself  with  questions  lying  wholly  out  of  its  sphere,  and 
consequently  whose  solutions  are  impossible  to  philosophy. 
One  of  the  main  problems  of  philosophy,  according  to  some,  is 
the  possibility  of  knowledge,  especially  of  objects  external  to 
the  mind  itself.  Here  is  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  said,  and 
an  external  universe  on  the  other.  How  can  a  passage  be  ef- 
fected from  the  one  to  the  other  ?  How  can  the  gulf  that  lies 
between  them  be  bridged  over  so  that  one  can  become  to  the 
other  an  object  of  knowledge  ?  If  the  validity  of  this  one  an- 
swer be  admitted,  to  wit :  that  mind  is,  relatively  to  such  ob- 
jects, a  power,  and  they  are  to  it,  objects  of  knowledge,  we  may 
very  easily  and  readily  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  pas- 
sage, and  a  world  of  useless  labor  is  saved  to  philosophy.  But 
suppose  the  validity  of  this  answer  be  not  admitted,  and  phi- 
losophy attempts,  in  some  other  direction,  to  "  find  through  the 
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palpable  absence  its  uncouth  way/'  it  will  appear  at  length,  that 
it  "  has  labored  in  vain,  and  spent  its  strength  for  naught."     It 
will  be  found  equally  impossible  to  explain,  on  any   other   sup- 
position, the  possibility  of  knowledge,  in  any  other   form  than 
through  consciousness,  for  example.     Suppose  the  question  be 
asked,  how  can  the  mind  be  subject  to  certain  operations,  and  at 
the  same  time  know  that  it  experiences   them  ?     How   can    it 
think  of  some  object,  remember  a  past  experience,  for  example, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  think  upon  its  own  thought,  that  is,  ex- 
perience this  double  operation  in  the    same   moment   of  time, 
know  something,  and  know  that  it  knows.   If  the  answer  be  ad- 
mitted as  valid,  that  the  mind  knows  its  own  operations  in  the 
act  of  experiencing  them,  because  they  are  to  it  objects,  and  it 
is  to  them  a  power  of  knowledge,  then,  as  in  the  former   case, 
the  possibility  of  knowledge  is  quite  conceivable.     But   if  this 
answer  be  not  admitted,  the  very  principle  on  which  alone  any 
phenomena  in  the  universe  can,  by  any  possibility,  be    explain- 
ed, and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  possibility  of  knowl- 
edge, on  any  other  principle,  then  philosophy  has  attempted  an 
absolute  impossibility.     Now    philosophers    overlooking   this 
simple  and  universal  principle  by  which   the   universal  intelli- 
gence explains  the  possibility  of  each   particular  phenomenon 
and  event  in  the  universe,  philosophers,  we  say,  have   wearied 
themselves  with  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge,  a 
question  which  lies  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  and 
thus  have  they   consequently  wearied  themselves  to  no  profit. 
Suppose  we  should  ask  ourselves,  for  example,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  water  should  become  solid,  when  a  certain  degree   of 
caloric  is  withdrawn  from  it,  and  should  then,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  heat  extracted,  return   to    a  fluid   state   again,  and 
rejecting  the  answer  which  the  universal  intelligence  gives,   to 
wit,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  substance,  should  attempt  to 
explain  the  possibility  of  the  fact  before  us,  in  some  other  V7ay. 
We  could  no  more  accomplish  our  object  than  we  could  create 
a  universe.     So  of  all  other  facts  and  events.     The  possibility 
of  knowledge  is  to  be  explained  as  that  of  all  other  facts  are,  or 
it  cannot  be  explained  at  all.     Here  lies  one  of  the  great  errors 
in  philosophy.     Instead  of  accepting   of  an  explanation,   the 
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validity  of  which  must  be  admitted;  or  the  possibility  of  no 
event  whatever  is  explicable,  instead  also  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  is  and  what  is  not  possible  to  mind,  as  a  faculty  of 
knowledge^  and  then  pushing  research  into  the  boundless  field 
laid  open  for  humanity  to  tax  its  powers  upon,  philosophers 
have  attempted,  in  an  impossible  and  consequently  most  un- 
philosophical  form,  to  explain  the  possibility  of  knowledge  it- 
self. 

The  validity  of  human  knowledge  is  another  problem,  in 
the  attempted  solution  of  which,  philosopliy  has  missed  its  way. 
That  there  is  a  valid  and  an  invalid  application  of  the  human  in- 
telligence, and  that  it  is  the  appropriate  sphere  of  philosophy 
to  elucidate  the  principles  by  which  the  one  can  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nor  is  philosophy 
ever  employed  in  a  more  important  sphere,  than  when  develop- 
ing those  tests  by  which  truth  may  be  distinguished  from  error,- 
and  the  right  from  the  wrong  use  of  the  human  intelligence. 
All  such  procedures,  however,  rest  upon  one  principle,  that  the 
mind  is  a  faculty  of  real  knowledge.  Suppose  we  assume  this^ 
principle  as  doubtful,  and  then  attempt  to  solve  that  doubt. 
The  conception  of  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  the  object  in- 
volves a  palpable  contradiction.  While  we  are  in  donbt  about 
the  intelligence,  as  a  faculty  of  knowledge,  we  must  be  in  equal 
doubt  about  any  verdict,  which  it  may  pass  upon  its  own 
character  as  such  a  power.  The  question  can,  by  no  possibil- 
ity, be  solved  in  favor  of  the  intelligence,  only  by  begging  the 
question  at  the  outset,  just  as  when  an  individual  attempts  to 
prove  to  strangers  his  own  credibility  in  a  given  assertion,  by 
the  declaration  that  he  is  a  man  of  truth. 

This  very  attempt  also  assumes  that  there  is  some  one  func- 
tion of  the  intelligence  whose  verdict  is  valid,  and  which  i» 
capable  and  authorized  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  all  others.  On 
what  authority  is  this  assumption  made  in  behalf  of  this  func- 
tion, and  denied  to  all  the  rest  ?  And  who  has  constituted 
this  one  the  sole  umpire  ?  The  attempt  to  bring  one  function 
of  the  intelligence  to  the  bar  of  another,  is  self-absurd.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  we  have  a  perception  of  some  external 
obiect.     We  wish  to  know  whether  that  perception  is  valid,    so 
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far,  of  course,  as  the  essential  qualities  of  the  object,  exten- 
sion and  form,  are  concerned.  It  can  readily  be  shown  that 
neither  of  the  other  primary  faculties,  consciousness  and  reason, 
can  sit  in  judgment  upon  that  act  of  the  intelligence,  con- 
sciousness being  able  merely  to  give  the  act  as  a  phenomenon  of 
the  subject,  in  the  proposition  I  perceive  the  object,  and  reason 
being  able  to  do  nothing  more  than  give  the  logical  ante- 
cedent of  the  quality  affirmed.  The  secondary  faculties  can 
only  operate  upon  the  basis  given  in  the  concurrent  acts  of 
the  three  primary  faculties,  without  changing  or  modifying  it. 
There  is  no  possibility,  then,  through  any  legitimate  use  of  the 
functions  of  the  intelligence,  to  adjudicate  upon  the  validity  of 
the  act  under  consideration. 

Besides,  if  one  faculty  of  the  intelligence  might  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  affirmations  of  an  other,  in  certain  cases,  before 
we  can  obtain  a  legitimate  judgment  in  any  given  case,  we 
must  find  some  truth  of  which  the  mind  is  more  sure  than  of 
that  upon  the  affirmation  of  which  judgment  is  to  be  passed, 
and  which  bears  upon  that  affirmation.  Now  in  the  case  of  ex- 
ternal perception,  there  is  nothing  of  which  the  mind  can  have 
more  absolute  convictions  than  of  the  reality  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  object  perceived ;  nor  is  there  any  other  con- 
viction, which  is  more  absolute,  that  could  be  made  to  bear  up- 
on it  in  determining  its  validity.  The  problem,  then,  in  the  so- 
lution of  which  philosophers  have  wearied  themselves  so  much, 
lies  wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  a  total 
misapplication  of  its  object  and  aim  thus  to  employ  the  intel- 
ligence. 

Assuming,  as  the  ideal  school  have  done,  that  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  philosophy  is  to  determine  or  solve  the  problems  of 
ontology,  is  also  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  true  and 
proper  sphere  of  philosophy.  If  we  are  to  understand  that 
it  is  the  province  of  philosophy  to  enlarge  and  perfect  our 
knowledge  of  substances,  all  this  is  very  true.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  meant,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  true 
province  of  philosophy  is,  and  that  it  is  reserved  for  it  alone, 
to  reveal  the  nature  of  substances,  as  far  as  their  essential 
characteristics  are  concerned^,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
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the  problem  of  ontology,  in  this  sense,  has  already  been  solved, 
by  the  verdict  of  the   universal  intelligence,   a  verdict   which 
philosophy  can  neither  reverse  nor  modify.     The  united  aim  of 
all  the  sciences  is  to  enlarge  and  perfect   our  acquaintanceship 
with  realities ;  but  their  entire  procedure  rests  wholly  upon  the 
assumption  that  the   essential  qualities   of  such  realities    are 
already  known.     The  Chemist,  for  example,  never  broaches  the 
question,  whether  the  substances  on  which  he  experiments  are 
material  or   mental,   or   whether   they  have   the   fundamental 
qualities  of  matter,  solidity    and  extension.     All   his    experi- 
ments proceed  upou  the  assumption,  that  the  problem  of  ontol- 
ogy, so  far  forth  as  those   qualities  are   concerned,   is  already 
settled.     So  of  all  the  other  sciences.    They  all  have  their  united 
basis  in  the  assumption,  that  the  essential  fundamental  proper- 
ties of  the  realities  to  which  they  pertain   are  already  known, 
and   known   absolutely.     On   any    other   assumption,   all   the 
sciences  would,  at  once,  come  to  a  dead  stand  still,  from  which 
they  could  never  make  an  advancement  in  any  direction  what- 
ever.    Suppose  that  all  other  questions  in  astronomy  were  ad- 
journed, until  this  one  is  solved,  to  wit,  whether  the    so   called 
heavenly  bodies  are  or  are  not,  in  reality,  objects  external  to 
the  mind,  and  really  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  extension  and 
form.     An  eternity  would  pass  away  before  we  could  reach  at 
all  the  appropriate  problems  of  this  science.     Suppose  that  over- 
looking the  fact,  that  the  problem  of  ontology   in   respect   to 
mind  is  already  solved,  so  far  forth  as  the  reality  of  its   funda- 
mental   qualities  is  concerned,  those  of  thought,   feeling   and 
voluntary  activity,  we  should  first  of  all  attempt  to  determine 
what,  aside  from  the  idea  of  it,  as  a  substance  possessed  of  the 
powers  of  thought,  sensibility  and  will,  mind,  in  its  nature,  must 
be.    When  could  such  a  question  as  that  be  solved  ?  Never  to  all 
eternity.     We  can   make   no  approach   whatever  to  substance, 
but  through  phenomena,  and  the  very  attempt  to  inquire    after 
the  nature  of  any  particular  substance,  implies,   that   it   is    al- 
ready revealed  to  us  as  such,  and  that,  so  far,  the    problem    of 
ontology  in  respect  to  it,   is   already   solved.     If  we    should 
neglect  all  phenomena,  and  attempt,  without  their  intervention, 
to  gain  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  substance  and  cause,  them- 
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selves,  we  should  look  for  light  into  blank  midnight,  and  should 
mistake  the  sparks  elicited  by  rubbing  our  own   eyes,    for  the 
realities  after  which  we  are  searching.     Roaming  in   the  dark- 
ness around  us,  myriads  of  hypotheses  and  nothing  else    would 
present  themselves,  all   having   equal  authority,  and  all   abso- 
lutely baseless.     For  thousands  of  years  ontology  has  been  the 
great  problem  of  philosophy  with  certain  leading  schools,   and 
what  progress  have  they    made  in  its   solution  ?     Absolutely 
none  at  all,  excepting  in   one    direction,  that  of  greater  and 
greater  darkness.     All  the  professed  developments  of  philoso- 
phy on   the  subject,  have  been  nothing  but   "  confusion   worse 
confounded,"  and  nothing  better   is   to  be  hoped  for   in   the 
future,  while  the  problem  lies  in  its  present  form  under  the   eye 
of  philosophy.     But  let  philosophy   take  up  the  problem  just 
where  the  universal  intelligence  has  left  it,  and  in  the   form  in 
which  that  intelligence  has  solved  it,  and  then  proceed  to    add 
synthetically  to  what  we  do  know  of  realities,  and  also  to  ex- 
plain and  elucidate  what  is  known,  and  '^  her  light  will  go  forth 
as  brightness,"  and  all  the  world  will  bless  her  for  her  illumina- 
tions.    All  the  problems  of  ontology,  we  repeat,  in  respect   to 
the  reality  of  mind  as  a  substance  possessed  of  the  qualities  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  voluntary  activity,  of  matter  as  a  substance 
possessed  of  those  of  solidity,  extension,  and  form,  of  space,  as 
the  place  of  substances,  and  time  as  the  place    of  events,   are 
handed  over  to  philosophy  as  already  solved,  and  as  the   basis 
and  starting  point  of  her  entire  investigations.     If  philosophy, 
neglecting  its  own  proper  sphere,  and  denying  the  validity  of 
the  solution  presented,  demands  a  rehearing  of  the   case,   and 
adjourns  its  own  proper  problems,  until  it  has  itself  solved  the 
one  under  consideration,  it  may,  for  a    time,    dazzle    the  world 
with  brilliant  theories  ;  but  they  will  all  at  last  be  found  to  be 
constituted  of  absolute  nonentities,  and  to   rest   upon   founda- 
tions if  possible  still  less   substantial.     The  inevitable    result 
will  be,  what  always  has  been,    when   similar   attempts,   based 
upon  similar  principles,  have  been  made,  a  general  skepticism  in 
the  public  and  even  philosophic  mind  in  respect   to  the  possi- 
bility of  philosophy  itself,  the  very  #tatc  into  which   the   worse 
32^ 
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than  abortive  attempts  of  Germany  at  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem, for  the  last  half  century,  are  fast  bringing  the  public  mind 
in  Europe  and  America. 

2.  Another  fruitful  source  of  error  in  the  construction  6f  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  is  wrong,  or  partial  iriduction  of  facts. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  constructing  our  system  of  men- 
tal science,  we  assume  that  thought  is  the  only  phenomenon 
which  it  really  presents,  and  should  construct  our  system  on 
that  assumption.  We  might  build  up  a  very  magnificent  theory, 
a  theory  which  should  possess  throughout  logical  consistency, 
so  far  as  the  connection  between  the  principle  and  the  remotest 
deductions  is  concerned.  But  we  should  wrongly  interpret  all 
the  facts  of  mind,  even  those  which  are  in  themselves  consistent 
with  our  theory.  The  same  must  be  true  of  all  theories  of  all 
realities  whatever.  Their  entire  essential  characteristics  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  principles  of  our  sys- 
tems, and  all  our  deductions  in  their  entireness  must  perfectly 
harmonize  with  such  characteristics.  Then,  and  then  only,  can 
a  system  of  philosophy  be  constructed  whose  basis  shall  be 
truth,  whose  parts  shall  all  be  harmonious  with  each  other,  and 
whose  material  shall  remain,  amid  the  lapse  of  ages.  Now  par- 
tialism  has  been  the  bane  of  philosophy  in  all  the  eras  of  its 
history.  Systems  have  been  constructed,  based  upon  only  a 
part  of  the  facts,  while  others  equally  essential  have  been  omit- 
ted as  denied  altogether.  Locke,  for  example,  afiirmed  that  all 
knowledge  is  derived  exclusively  from  experience,  and  thus 
constructed  his  system  on  the  assumption  that  no  absolute  uni- 
versal and  necessary  ideas  exist  in  the  mind.  He  thus  paved 
the  way  for  materialism,  and  with  it  atheism.  Kant,  on  the 
other  hand,  affirmed  that  experience  not  only  does  not  and  can- 
not give,  a  j^noW,  or  universal  and  necessary  cognitions,  but 
that  such  cognitions  themselves  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  ex- 
perience, and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  idealism,  and  with  it 
skepticism  in  its  most  delusive  form.  Each  took  a  part  fur  the 
whole,  and  each  accordingly  based  his  system  upon  the  sand. 
Sensualism  or  empiricism  may  properly  be  denominated  a 
system  of  facts  without  principles,  while  idealism  is  a  system  of 
principles,  principles  falsely  assumed,  without  facts. 
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3.  We  mention  but  one  other  source  of  error  in  constructing 
systems  of  philosophy,  to   wit,   unauthorized  assuinptions   of 
basis  principles,  or  mere  baseless  hypotheses,  assumed  as  first 
truths.     False  assumptions  are  just  as  fruitful  in  logical  conse- 
quents as  true  ones.     A  system  whose  basis  is  wholly  in  error, 
and  which,  therefore,  as  a  system,  contains  nothing  of  truth  as 
it  is,  may  possess  throughout  the  most  perfect  logical  consis- 
tency.    The  first  thing,   then,  to  be   done  in  determining  the 
validity  of  any  given  system,  is  to  examine  carefully  the  foun- 
dation on  which  it  is  based.     Now  there  is  one  universal  crite- 
rion of  all  basis  principles  of  such  systems,  a  criterion  by  which 
the  trye   can  always  be   distinguished  from  the  false.     Every 
valid  principle  will  sustain   this  one  relation   to  the  facts  to 
which  it  pertains,  that  of  logical  antecedent,  and  will  therefore 
possess  the  characteristics  of  absolute  universality  and  necessi- 
ty.    Every  principle   having   those  characteristics  cannot  be 
false,   and  all  others  are  nothing  but  mere  unauthorized  as- 
sumptions, baseless  hypotheses.     Philosophers  are  so  fond  of 
constructing,  that  they  are  too  apt  to  hasten  on  from  mere  as- 
sumptions to  the  work  of  construction,  instead  of  Carefully  lay- 
ing their  foundations  on  the  rock  of  truth.     They  are  so  pleased 
also,  with  logical  consistency,  that  they  too  often  assume  that  a 
system  having  throughout  a  necessary  connection  between  its 
principles  and  deductions,  cannot  be  based  in  error.     A  system 
may  be  most  wide-sweeping  in  the  range  of  its  principles  and 
applications,  it  may  be  most  vast  and  perfect  in  its  proportions, 
and  the  logical  connection  of  its  various  parts  may  be  absolutely 
indissoluble,  and  yet  it  may  fall  by  its  own  weight,  and  that  for 
this  one  reason,  that  it  is  based  upon  mere  assumptions.     On 
the  other  hand,  a  system  may  be  wanting  in  many  of  these  ex- 
cellencies, and  yet,  in  its  main  deductions,  it  may  stand  the  test 
of  time,  and  that  for  the  reason  that  its  basis  principles  cannot 
be  shaken.     The  want  of  due  carefulness  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources   of  error  in  the  con- 
struction of  systems  of  philosophy.     The  systems  of  Locke  and 
of  Kant  each  has  its  basis  in  assumptions,  instead  of  necessary 
and  universal  principles,  and  each,  therefore,  though  in  dijfiferent 
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Relations  of  the  Philosophy  of  Locke  to  True  Science. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  another  somewhat  important  in- 
quiry, the  relations  of  the  system  of  Locke  to  science.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fundamental  assumption  of  that  system,  to  wit, 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience  exclusively, 
science  can  proceed  no  farther  than  the  first  and  preparatory 
stage,  the  mere  classification  and  arrangement  of  facts ;  and  we 
well  recollect  when,  in  the  school  of  Locke,  it  was  openly  main- 
tained, that  all  science  consisted  in  this  process  alone.  As  the 
system  admits  of  nothing  beyond  the  facts,  and  consequently  of 
no  logical  antecedents  to  facts,  or  universal  and  necessary 
principles,  philosphy,  according  to  its  fundamental  assumptions, 
becomes  an  absolute  impossibility.  The  system  of  Locke  also  can 
give  us  none  of  the  pure  sciences,  the  mathematics  and  pure  phys- 
ics, for  example.  All  such  sciences  rest  wholly  upon  a  priori^ 
or  universal  and  necessary  principles,  which,  of  course,  have  no 
place  in  that  system.  The  utmost  that  it  can  do  is  to  advance 
science  to  a  simple  classification  and  generalization  of  facts,  the 
first  and  preparatory  step  in  philosophy. 

Character  of  the  German  Philosophy. 

The  character  of  the  German  philosophy,  or  of  transcenden- 
talism, as  it  is  called,  next  claims  our  attention.  This  system 
almost  totally,  and  from  principle,  neglects  the  first  and  indis- 
pensable requisite  to  a  valid  system  of  philosophy,  the  process 
of  classification.  It  occupies  itself  almost  exclusively  with  an- 
other and  different  question,  and  to  this  question  it  advances 
directly  and  immediately,  without  "  casting  up  at  all  a  highway" 
for  itself,  by  careful  psychological  investigations.  Without  any 
adequate  preparatory  processes  whatever,  it  advances  at  once 
to  the  great  problems  of  ontology,  and  the  possibility  and  valid- 
ity of  human  cognitions. 

Hence,  we  remark,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  a  false  method,  the  entire  foundation 
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principles  of  the  system,  in  all  its  various  forms,  are  nothing  but 
assumptions  and  baseless  hypotheses,  instead  of  universal  and 
necessary  truths.  We  may  take  the  range  of  the  entire  forms 
which  it  has  assumed,  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  and  we  shall  not 
find  among  all  the  basis  principles  from  which  these  forms  are 
deduced,  one  single  principle  which  bears  the  marks  which 
Kant  himself  has  given,  as  the  exclusive  characteristics  of  cog- 
nitions a  prioj'ij  the  only  principles  of  real  science,  the  marks 
of  universality  and  necessity.  Transcendentalism  in  none  of 
its  forms,  is  deduced  from  such  principles,  but  from  mere  as- 
sumptions, or  baseless  and  self-contradictory  hypotheses.  In  the 
development  of  the  system,  in  some  of  its  forms,  to  say  the 
least,  there  is  the  most  rigid  logical  consecutiveness,  between 
the  assumptions,  laid  at  the  foundation,  and  all  the  subsequent 
deductions ;  while  the  entire  superstructure  thus  carefully  and 
wonderfully  perfected,  rests  upon  nothing   but  a  bank  of  sand. 

We  remark,  again,  that  transcendentalism  is,  throughout,  a 
system  of  world  makings  and  not,  what  philosophy  exclusively 
ought  to  be,  of  world  expounding.  It  thinks  out  a  universe, 
from  materials  of  its  own  imagining,  but  fails  wholly  to  explain 
THE  universe  we  have,  the  only  problem  submitted  to  philoso- 
phy. Who,  that  would  explain  the  universe  according  to  the 
universally  acknowledged  principles  of  science,  would  ever 
think  of  telling  us  that  the  universe  material  and  mental  is  con- 
stituted wholly  of  relations  between  ideas  of  absolute  nonenti- 
ties ?  Transcendentalism,  however,  has  given  us  a  universe 
constituted  exclusively  of  such  materials,  and  affirmed  that  it  is 
the  universe  handed  to  it,  to  be  explained. 

Hence,  we  remark,  finally,  that  this  system  fails  totally 
to  meet  the  great  philosophic  want  of  humanity,  either  in 
respect  to  matter  or  spirit.  What  we  want  in  respect 
to  the  external  universe  in  which  we  dwell,  is  to  have  it  ex- 
plained, and  left  when  explained,  at  least  as  pleasant  and  suit- 
able a  habitation,  for  sentient  existences,  as  it  now  is.  In  the 
laljoratory  of  this  system,  however,  it  becomes  an  unknown  and 
unknowable  something,  existing  nowhere  and  in  no  time,  and 
consequently  as  a  suitable  habitation  for  nobody,  or  a  mere 
subjective  phenomenon  of  ^^  the  Me,"  or  a  similar  phenomenon  of 
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the  absolute  transformed  into  an  external  object,  so  that  the  ab- 
solute may  see  itself  in  it,  or  lastly,  a  mere  relation  of  contra- 
diction between  the  idea  of  two  great  nonentities,  the  idea  of 
something  and  nothing.  The  great  philosophic  want  in  the 
breast  of  humanity  is  not  met  by  any  such  expositions  as  these. 
The  system  equally  fails  to  meet  the  same  want,  in  its  exposi- 
tions of  mind.  None  of  these  systems  explain  the  facts  of  the 
human  mind,  just  as  they  lie  under  the  eye  of  consciousness. 
They  all  rest  upon  assumptions  which  give  and  explain  a  sys- 
tem of  facts  pertaining  to  an  indefinable,  inconceivable  some- 
thing called  mind,  but  the  system  given  and  explained  is  not 
the  system  which  we  seek  and  desire  to  have  explained;  nor 
is  the  mind  given  by  these  systems  the  mind  necessarily  suppos- 
ed by  this  system.  What  we  want  is  a  philosophy  which  shall 
explain  ourselves  to  ourselves ;  and  shall  leave  us,  when  ex- 
plained, what  we  are.  and  not  transformed  into  some  other 
thing,  and  that  thing  sublimated  into  nothing,  and  that  nothing 
etherialized  into  an  unsubstantial,  all-comprehending  insubstan- 
tiality,  which  is  itself  really  incomprehensible  and  comprehends 
nothing. 

"We  may  be  thought  presumptuous  in  expressing  such  an 
opinion.  We  shall  venture  the  expression  of  it,  however,  to 
wit,  that  Germany  has  yet  to  produce  its  first  great  mental 
philosopher.  Of  world-makers  of  the  highest  eminence,  it  has 
produced  many,  and  it  has  a  capacity  to  produce  world-expound- 
ers of  equal  eminence ;  but  its  productions  of  this  class  are 
among  the  realities  that  are  yet  to  be. 

Philosophy  of  Coininoii  Sense. 

The  pliilosophy  of  common  sense  requires  a  few  passing  re- 
marks. The  individual  who  has  suggested  or  developed  some 
great  criterion  principle,  has  set  his  mark  permanently  upon 
his  own  age,  and  will  not  fail  to  be  ultimately  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  lights  in  philosophy.  This  is  the  case  with  Dr. 
Reid.  While  he  has,  since  his  day.  been,  for  a  time,  apparently 
eclipsed  by  other  luminaries,  his  star  is  again  shining  out  with 
increasing  brightness,  while  the  others  are  on  the  wane,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  he  will  be    acknowledged   as 
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one  of  the  great  central  lights  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy.  As 
the  first  individual  who  announced  common  sense  as  the  funda- 
mental test  of  all  basis  principles  of  philosophy,  he  advanced  a 
principle  which  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  to  which  philos- 
ophy must  return,  before  its  fixed  direction  will  be  in  the  line 
of  truth.  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  words,  com- 
mon sense  ?  Every  one  is  aware  that,  in  the  presence  of  the 
facts  or  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  universal  Intelligence 
has  made  certain  fundamental  affirmations  pertaining  to  matter 
and  spirit,  and  God  as  the  unconditioned  and  absolute  Cause. 
With  such  affirmations,  numberless  assumptions,  together  with 
their  consequents,  are  intermingled.  On  almost  all  subjects  of 
thought,  there  is,  consequently,  among  mankind,  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  opinion.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  diversity,  however, 
there  is  an  absolute  unity  of  judgment  in  certain,  fundamental 
particulars.  Now,  those  judgments  strictly  commo7i  to  all 
minds  in  the  'presence  of  the  facts  of  the  universe,  judgments 
in  their  concrete  and  particular  forms,  p^re  what  is  meant  by 
the  words,  common  sense.  These  words  'designate  the  real  af- 
firmations of  the  intelligence  in  view  of  the  facts  referred  to,  in 
distinction  from  assumptions  and  the  consequents  of  the  same, 
which  are  the  exclusive  source  and  cause  of  diversity  of  opin- 
ion among  mankind.  Common  sense,  therefore,  may  properly 
be  appealed  to  as  a  final  test  of  truth.  Its  responses  must  be 
true,  else  the  universal  intelligence  is  itself  a  lie,  and  real 
knowledge  on  any  subject  an  impossibility.  No  principles  or 
deductions  in  philosophy  or  religion,  which  contradict  this  one 
criterion,  can  stand  the  test  of  time.  Philosophy,  and  we  might 
add  religion  too,  will  run  mad  with  the  wildest  conceivable  delu- 
sions, when  divorced  from  common  sense. 

We  have  just  said  that  no  principles  or  deductions  of  phi- 
losophy which  contradict  the  verdict  of  common  sense,  can 
stand  the  test  of  time.  In  illustration  of  this  thought,  let  us 
consider  a  few  examples.  In  the  presence  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  the  universal  intelligence  has,  with  absolute 
unity  of  judgment,  affirmed  the  reality  of  two  orders  of  exis- 
tence perfectly  and  fundamentally  distinct  the  one  from  the 
other,  matter  and  spirit,  the  one  as  possessed  of  the  qualities 
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of  real  extension  and  determinate  form,  and  the  other  of  those 
of  thought,  feeling,  and  voluntary  activity.  This  is  the  verdict 
of  common  sense  on  these  phenomena.  As  real  substances  ac- 
tually possessed  of  these  qualities,  the  intelligence  has  handed 
them  over  to  philosophy  for  explanation  and  elucidation.  Now 
suppose  philosophy  hands  them  back  as  not  being  "  in  them- 
selves" nor  in  their  relationships  "  what  the  universal  intelli- 
gence" has  taken  them  to  be,  suppose  she  has  resolved  spirit 
into  matter  or  matter  into  spirit,  or  both  into  mere  ideas,  and 
thus  attempts  to  reverse  the  immutable  verdict  of  common 
sense.  Philosophy,  in  presenting  itself  as  an  antagonism  to 
that  deep  and  irreversible  conviction  in  the  breast  of  humanity, 
has  struck  upon  an  immoveable  rock,  and  must  fall  to  pieces 
upon  it.  No  system  of  philosophy  can  stand  the  shock  of  crit- 
icism, which  does  not  perfectly  harmonize  with  this  unchange- 
able conviction. 

In  the  presence  of  the  great  facts  of  the  universe,  also,  the 
universal  intelligence  has  affirmed  the  reality  of  the  being  and 
perfections  of  God,  as  the  unconditioned  and  absolute  cause. 
In  the  midst  of  the  endless  diversity  of  opinion  among  men  per- 
taining to  Grod,  there  is,  from  the  lowest  depths  of  heathenism, 
up  to  the  most  perfect  forms  in  which  inspired  wisdom  has.  con- 
ceived of  Him,  an  absolute  unity  of  judgment  in  one  fundamen- 
tal particular,  the  idea  of  Him  as  a  free,  self-conscious  person- 
ality. It  is  only  in  professed  systems  of  philosophy,  and  forms 
of  religion  developed  under  the  influence  of  such  principles, 
that  any  other,  or  opposite  central  idea  of  God  obtains.  It 
could  easily  be  shown,  also,  that  the  divine  idea  of  universal 
humanity  is  moving  in  one  fixed  line,  the  idea  of  God,  as  the  Infi- 
nite and  Perfect.  Humanity  is  shocked  at  the  imputation  of 
any  acknowledged  imperfection  to  God.  Such  is  the  verdict  of 
common  sense  in  respect  to  God,  as  the  unconditioned  and  ab- 
solute cause.  Suppose  that  professed  systems  of  philosophy 
meet  this  verdict  with  a  contradictory  one,  a  denial  of  his  be- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  or  a  representation  of  him,  on  the  other, 
as  a  mere  "  regulative  idea,"  a  "  law  of  thought,"  a  "  creation  of 
the  Me,"  or  as  an  undeveloped,  unconscious  impersonality,  himself 
not  the  author,  but  the  substance,  of  all  things.     The  verdict  of 
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common  sense  will  not  be  reversed  by  such  contradictions,  but 
philosophy  herself  will  be  pronounced  mad.  "  Her  way  will  be 
to  her  as  slippery  ways  in  the  darkness.  She  will  be  driven 
on  and  fall  therein."  The  verdict  of  the  universal  Intelligence 
is,  that  for  every  fundamental  want,  in  sentient  existences,  es- 
pecially in  man,  there  must  be  corresponding  provisions,  and 
for  every  similar  adaptation,  a  corresponding  reality.  While 
this  principle  is  a  necessary  intuition  of  the  Intelligence,  in 
view  of  the  facts  of  the  universe,  and  while  all  our  activity  is 
practically  based  upon  the  conviction  of  its  validity,  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact,  that  the  great  overshadowing  want  of  univer- 
sal humanity  is  the  conscious  favor  and  friendship  of  God  as  a 
self-conscious  personality  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  In- 
finity and  Perfection,  and  that  all  departments  of  our  moral  and 
spiritual  being  are  in  fixed  and  immovable  correlation  to  this 
one  idea  of  him.  Now  suppose  that  in  the  name  of  philosophy 
the  sentiment  there  is  no  God,  or  an  idea  of  him  the  opposite 
of  that  which  is  under  consideration,  is  presented  to  the  re- 
gard of  humanity ;  will  she  sit  down  under  the  shadow  of  such 
an  idea,  and  thus  pronounce  the  above  principle  of  common 
sense  a  lie,  and  affirm  her  own  moral  and  spiritual  nature  to  be 
the  correlative  of  the  unreal  ?  Never.  Other  ideas  of  God 
may  be  entertained  for  a  time,  but  the  sense  of  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual  desolation  experienced  under  their  pressure  will 
ere  long  constrain  humanity  to  heave  from  its  bosom  the  dead- 
ly incubus.  When  philosophers  come  distinctly  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  no  professed  deductions  of  philosophy  can  stand 
the  test  of  time,  which  is  opposed  to  the  verdict  of  common 
sense  upon  the  same  subject,  then  will  systems  of  philosophy 
arise  whose  basis  is  the  rock  of  truth. 

In  consequence  of  failing  to  recognize  the  above  fact,  philos- 
ophy, on  account  of  the  wild  vagaries  in  which  she  has  so  fla- 
grantly violated  all  the  principles  of  common  sense,  has,  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  last  half  century,  given  in  many  of 
her  developments,  not  unmistakable  evidence  of  approaching 
mental  aberration.  At  one  time,  mounted  upon  her  lean  and 
limping  Eosenante,  we  see  her  running  her  rotten  spear,  first 
against  the  universe  of  mind;  then  against  that  of  matter,  and 
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finally  against  all  realities  whatever,  and  while  she  has  been 
thrown  horse  and  rider  by  the  verdict  of  common  sense,  in  every 
encounter,  still  she  affirms  herself  ready  to  demonstrate  at  the 
point  of  her  lance,  that  neither  the  universe,  time,  space,  God, 
liberty,  or  immortality,  are  anything  in  themselves,  or  of  them- 
selves. At  one  time  she  affirms  herself  able  to  prove  by  abso- 
lute demonstration,  that  all  compound  substances  are  made  up 
of  simple  parts,  and  also  that  no  compounds  are  constructed  of 
simples,  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  that  the  same 
world  had  no  beginning,  that  the  world  is  finite  and  that  the 
world  is  infinite,  that  there  is  a  causality  through  liberty,  and 
that  there  is  no  liberty,  and  finally  that  a  necessary  being  does 
exist,  and  that  no  necessary  being  exists.*  At  one  time  she 
challenges  the  universe  to  prove  its  own  existence.  At  anoth- 
er, she  affirms  that  there  are  two  and  but  two  unknown  and  un- 
knowable realities,  but  that  these  exist  no  where  and  in  no 
time.  At  one  time  she  affirms  that  God  is  the  only  reality,  at 
another,  that  he  is  only  a  "  law  of  thought,"  a  "  regulative 
idea."  At  one  time  she  affirms  that  there  are  no  substances  of 
any  kind,  subjective  or  abjective,  that  the  universe  is  constituted 
wholly  of  relations  between  the  ideas  of  absolute  nonentities. 

And,  finally,  she  proclaims  ^'  the  Me"  to  be  the  only  reality, 
the  fountain,  source,  cause,  substance,  subject  and  object  of  all 
things.  God,  instead  of  being  the  creator  of  "  the  Me,"  is  him- 
self a  creation  of  "  the  Me,"  and  all  realities  finite  and  infinite 
arc  embraced  and  expressed  in  the  single  proposition  ^^  I  am  L" 
Here  she  exclaims : 

"  Here  on  this  market  cross  aloud  I  cry, 
I,  I,  I !  I,  itself  I ! 

The  form  and  the  substance,  the  what  and  the  why^, 
The  when  and  the  where,  the  low  and  the  high, 
The  inside  and  outside,  the  earth  and  the  sky, 
I,  you,  her,  and  he,  you  and  I, 
All  souls  and  bodies  are  I,  itself,  I." 


cry 


abo^ 
and 
volu 
spir 
tern 


Should  no  Cervantes,*  by  writing  out   a  history  of  these  ab- 
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berations,  restore  philosophy  to  her  right  mind,  the  common 
sense  of  the  universe  will  ere  long  vote  her  into  a  straight  jacli- 
et,  and  that  with  good  reason. 

Relations  of  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

We  are  now  fully  prepared  to  consider  the  relations  of  Phi- 
losophy and  religion.  If  the  former  term  be  taken  in  its  wid- 
est signification,  then  theology,  natural  and  revealed,  theology 
scientifically  developed,  would,  as  we  have  seen,  differ  from 
philosophy  only  as  a  part  from  the  whole.  In  this  sense,  then, 
there  can  be  no  contradiction  between  them.  There  must  be, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  harmony. 

A  true  system  of  natural  theology  scientifically  developed 
must  be  throughout  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  valid  princi- 
ples and  deductions  of  philosophy,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
same  topics,  and  there  can  be  no  where  any  form  of  contradic- 
tion between  them ;  because  they  both  alike  are  constructed  in 
view  of  precisely  the  same  facts.  If  also  we  suppose  the  facts 
and  principles  of  a  so  called  revealed  theology  to  be  actually 
given  by  inspiration  of  the  author  of  nature,  we  may  affirm,  a 
priori,  that  there  must  be  between  a  system  of  revealed  theolo- 
gy, scientifically  developed,  and  the  entire  principles  and  de- 
ductions of  a  true  philosophy,  the  same  universal  and  absolute 
harmony,  as  in  the  case  of  philosophy  and  natural  theology.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  Infinity  and 
Perfection  has  contradicted  Himself  in  the  two  volumes  which 
he  himself  has  written,  that  of  nature  and  of  inspiration. 

There  are  important  relations,  however,  other  than  those 
above  referred  to,  between  philosophy  and  revealed  religion, 
and  these  are  the  special  subject  of  our  present  remarks.  A 
volume  is  put  into  our  hands  claiming  to  have  been  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God.  The  first  duty  devolved  upon  us  is  to  de- 
termine the  validity  of  its  claims  to  such  high  origin,  and  to  the 
consequent  absolute  authority  which  it  assumes,  in  consequence 
of  such  origin.  If  we  would  develop  scientifically  the  evidence 
external  and  internal  bearing  upon  such  an  important  question, 
it  belongs  exclusively  to  philosophy  to  determine,  systematize, 
and  then  to  elucidate,  the  laws  of  evidence  to  be  applied  in  both 
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posed  to  each  other.  They  are  together  harmonious  parts  of 
one  great  whole.  Religion  natural  and  revealed  principally 
teaches  man  through  the  faculty  of  intuition,  but  always  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  philosophy  material  and  mental. 
Philosophy  develops  reflectively  what  religion  has  taught  intui- 
tively, and  thus  reveals  the  perfect  harmony  between  itself  and 
religion. 

Before  any  of  the  principles  or  deductions  of  philosophy  can 
be  arrayed  against  the  claims  of  Christianity,  for  example,  the 
laws  of  evidence  external  and  internal  must  be  fully  and  sys- 
tematically developed,  and  then,  by  a  rigidly  logical  application 
of  those  laws,  it  must  be  shown  that  our  holy  religion  is 
"  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting."  What  has  she 
to  fear  from  such  an  ordeal  as ,  that  ?  Of  all  other  men,  the 
Christian  has  most  reason  to  be  the  fast  friend  of  philosophy. 
Of  all  other  men,  he  has  least  to  fear  and  most  to  hope  from  its 
valid  principles  and  deductions.  He  should  never  betray  the 
least  symptom  of  fear  when  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  that 
religion  which  is  the  foundation  and  source  of  all  his  hopes  and 
consolations,  is  passing  the  ordeal  of  the  most  rigid  examina- 
tion. Let  philosophy  proceed  in  its  sanctified  work  of  eluci- 
dating the  facts  of  the  universe  material  and  mental,  and  relig- 
ion in  her  mission  of  moral  renovation,  and  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  it  will  be  seen  by  all  the  world,  that  he  who  most 
fully  meets  the  claims  of  science,  is  the  most  deep  in  his  peni- 
tence, the  most  self-renouncing  in  his  faith,  and  the  most  simple 
and  devout  in  his  religion  of  all  the  sons  of  men.  Philosophy 
on  her  knees  in  the  presence  of  Infinity  unveiled,  that  is  the 
consummation  towards  which  science  is  advancing. 

Those  Christians,  and  especially  Christian  theologians  arc 
not  wise  who  even  directly  or  indirectly  intimate,  that  there  is 
or  can  be  the  relation  of  antagonism  between  a  valid  philoso- 
phy and  real  religion,  between  reason  and  revelation.  If  such 
contradiction  did  exist,  he  only  would  act  reasonably  who  re- 
jected religion,  and  no  one  could  be  a  Christian  but  by  acting 
against  reason  and  renouncing  philosophy.  The  religious  prin- 
ciple and  philosophic  idea  in  man  do  not  lead  to  contradictory 
deductions.  Each  points  to  the  same  great  reality.  It  is 
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charging  him  who  is  equally  the  author  of  each  foolishly  to  sup- 
pose the  opposite.  '^  The  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of 
man/'  and  the  faith  of  the  Christian  is  the  highest  dictate  and 
the  sublimest  ascent  of  reason.  It  is  enough  for  religion  to  say 
that  a  denial  of  the  validity  of  her  claims  has  always  been  bas- 
ed, in  some  form  or  other,  upon  a  denial  of  the  validity  of  the 
human  faculties,  and  that  no  man,  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
and  rigid  application  of  the  laws  of  evidence  scientifically  de- 
veloped, ever  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Christianity  is  not 
from  God. 


Art.  IL— sin— its  NATURE  AND  CONDITIONS. 

All  truth  is  harmonious.  No  truth  can  be  inconsistent  with 
any  other.  The  mind  intuitively  assumes  this  in  all  its  process- 
es of  reasoning,  and  all  ""its  judgments  of  rational  deduction. 
No  one  can  rationally  admit  contradictory  propositions  when 
that  contradiction  is  seen.  To  attempt  it  is  to  stultify  the  mind 
and  confuse  all  our  ideas  of  truth.  Every  sentiment  we  adopt 
draws  in  its  train,  and  demands  the  acceptance  of,  its  logical 
consequences.  An  error  assumed  as  truth  will  not  remain 
alone.  By  an  unchanging  law  of  affinity,  it  will  draw  its  kin- 
dred to  its  fellowship,  as  far  as  its  relations  can  be  traced.  If 
it  be  fundamental,  its  evil  influence  will  be  correspondingly 
great,  distorting  the  whole  edifice  of  faith  in  which  it  is  a  cor- 
ner stone.  Our  idea  of  God — of  Christ — of  virtue  and  vice — 
holiness  and  sin,  will  modify  and  impress  its  character  upon  our 
entire  system  of  moral  and  religious  f^|i^. 

No  idea  exerts  a  more  potent  influence  in  shaping  our  relig- 
ious system  of  belief  than  the  notion  we  entertain  of  sin.  Sin 
sustains  such  relations  to  the  government  and  law  of  God,  the 
atonement,  moral  obligation,  regeneration,  justification,  sanctifi- 
cation,  and  salvation,    that  we  cannot  hold  an    unscriptural 
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that  is  not  transgression.  Any  definition  of  any  sin  that  con- 
flicts with  this  is  unscriptural  and  false,  and  not  only  of 
mere  human  origin,  but  a  direct  contradiction  of  God's  defini- 
tion of  sin.  Any  sentiment,  opinion,  doctrine,  or  creed,  that 
implies  that  there  is,  or  can  be,  sin  which  is  not  transgression 
of  God's  law,  is  anti-scriptural,  and  we  cannot  accept  it  as  truth 
without  a  virtual  rejection  of  the*  testimony  of  God. 

When,  therefore,  we  know  what  God  requires,  of  whom  he 
requires  it,  and  who  transgress  his  requirement  of  them,  we 
know  who  are  sinners,  and  in  what  their  sin  consists. 

11.  What  are  the  essential  conditions  of  the  existence 
OF  SIN  ?  What  is  always  implied  in  it  as  essential  to  its  exis- 
tence ? 

1.  Accountability  is  ahoays  implied. 

No  being  of  whom  God  requires  nothing  can  transgress  his 
requirement.  Sin  in  such  a  being  is  absolutely  impossible,  be- 
cause transgression  is  impossible,  and  nothing  is  sin  that  is  not 
transgression.  He  is  under  no  law,  there  is  to  him  no  law,  and 
"  where  no  law  is  there  is  no  transgression."  Rom.  4:15. 
Whatever  such  a  being  may  do  or  be,  whatever  may  be  his  pro- 
pensities, proclivities,  appetites,  passions,  desires,  or  actions, 
whatever  there  may  be  in  him  or  about  him,  there  can  be  no 
sin  in  him,  for  none  of  these  things  in  him  is  a  transgression  of 
any  requirement  of  God  towards  him.  God  no  where  requires 
him  to  be  or  c/o,  differently  from  what  he  is  and  does.  He  can 
in  no  sense  be  a  sinner,  because  in  no  sense  can  he  be  a  trans- 
gressor of  any  requirement,  because  none  exists.  To  assume 
or  imply  that  any  being  can  be  a  sinner,  till  there  is  something 
required  of  him;  in  other  words,  till  he  is  accoimtable  to  some 
law,  is  not  only  nonsense,  but  much  worse  than  nonsense,  it  is 
a  palpable  contradiction  of  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  Ability  to  obey  the  requirement  transgressed,  is  always 
implied  in  sin. 

No  being  can  be  accountable  for  the  use  of  ability  which  he 
does  not  possess.  If  he  has  no  ability,  he  is  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  use  any.  No  man  ought  to  do  that  which  he  cannot  do. 
To  believe  and  seriously  affirm  the  contrary  on  any  subject  but 
religion,  would  subject  one  to  the   suspicion  of  insanity,  and  if 
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persisted  in,  would  ripen  that  suspicion  to  confirmed  conviction 
in  every  rational  mind.  But  is  it  less  insane  and  irrational 
in  religion  than  in  any  thing  else  ?  No  truly  sane  man  can 
ever  believe  himself  under  obligation  to  perform  that  which  is 
impossible.  No  rational  being  can  blame  himself,  nor  another, 
for  what  he  could  not  help,  or  for  not  doing  what  he  knows  he 
has  not  ability  to  do.  No  just  being  can  ever  require  what  he 
knows  impossible  of  another.  Hence  it  is  as  certain  as  that 
God  is  reasonable  and  just,  that  he  does  not,  never  did,  and 
never  will,  require  anything  where  there  is  not  ability  to 
perform  it.  If  he  has  made  no  requirement  where  there  is  not 
ability  to  perform,  there  can  of  course  be  no  transgression^  and 
therefore  no  sin.  To  affirm  that  God  has  required  that  which 
he  had  given  no  ability  to  the  subject  of  that  requirement  to 
render,  is  to  charge  God  with  the  blackest  tyranny,  the  basest 
injustice,  and  has  far  more  tendency  to  promote  infidelity  than 
Christianity. 

3.  Sin  always  implies  light  rejected. 

Where  there  is  not  the  ability  and  opportunity  to  know  the 
requirement,  there  can  be  no  obligation  in  relation  to  it. 
God  makes  no  man  responsible  for  not  walking  according  to 
light  which  he  has  not,  and  could  not  have ;  nor  for  the  per- 
formance of  duty  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge.  A  man  that 
shuts  his  eyes  to  the  light,  will  be  justly  held  responsible. 
His  ignorance  is  wilful.  But  if  he  were  hlind^  he  could  have  no 
sin.  He  would  neither  sin  in  not  seeing,  nor  in  not  acting  in 
view  of  light  impossible  to  him. 

Said  Christ  to  the  Pharisees,  ^'  If  ye  were  blindj  ye  should 
have  no  sin."  John  9  :  41.  To  Nicodcmus  he  declared,  "  This 
is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and 
men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light."     John  3:19. 

Light,  then,  and  the  ability  to  see,  is  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  sin,  the  rejection  of  light,  the  ground  of  condemna- 
tion. 

4.  Sin  always  involves  guilt — blame ;  not  as  a  condition,'  but 
as  an  essential  quality,  or  inevitable  consequence. 

There  is  no  guiltless  sin,  no  blameless  sinner.  No  being  of 
whom  God  requires  anything,  can  fail  of  compliance  and   be 
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blameless.  To  assume  the  contrary,  is  virtually  to  assume 
that  the  requirement  is  itself  unreasonable  and  unjust.  For  if 
the  requirement  be  reasonable  and  righteous,  it  can  neither  be 
reasonable  nor  righteous  to  fail  of  compliance.  To  talk,  there- 
fore, of  any  kind  of  sin  which  does  not  involve  guilt  and  con- 
demnation, is  not  only  to  talk  of  a  kind  of  sin  of  which  the 
Scriptures  make  no  mention,  but  is  a  direct  impeachment  of  the 
righteousness  of  God's  requirements.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  is,  that  all  sin  'involves  guilt  and  condemnation. 
Any  doctrine  that  implies  the  opposite,  is  not  only  false  and 
unscriptural,  but  incalculably  pernicious. 

In  the  light  of  these  truths,  the  absurd  and  unscriptural  char- 
acter of  many  popular  and  cherished  theological  dogmas  is  clear- 
ly seen.  To  some  of  these  the  attention  of  the  candid  reader 
is  respectfully  invited. 

1.  The  popular  but  absurd  and  unscriytiiral  distinction  in 
relation  to  sin,  as  "  Original,"  and  actual. 

That  there  was  ^  first  sin  is  unquestionable.  If  any  are  dis- 
posed, in  view  of  this  fact,  to  call  it  "  original,"  we  do  not  ob- 
ject. But  whether  first,  or  last,  if  sin  at  all,  it  is  actual  sin. 
That  which  is  not  actual  sin  is  not  actually  sin,  but  is  actually 
not  sin.  To  call  anything  sin,  "  original  sin,"  '^  birth  sin,"  or 
any  kind  of  sin,  that  is  not  actually  "  transgression,"  is  a  mis- 
nomer, and  utterly  anti-scriptural.  Ilence  our  great  American 
lexicographer,  Noah  Webster,  though  educated  in  the  belief  of 
this  dogma,  remarks  on  the  term  "  original  sin :"  "  In  strictness 
original  sin  is  an  improper  use  of  words,  as  sin,  ex,  vi  termini, 
implies  volition,  and  the  transgression  of  a  known  rule  of  duty 
by  a  moral  agent." 

There  is  no  such  expression  as  original  sin  in  the  Scriptures, 
nor  any  intimation  that  there  can  be  any  sin,  which  does  not 
imply  volition,  and  "  the  transgression  of  a  known  rule  of  duty 
by  a  moral  agent."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  un- 
scriptural and  absurd  distinction  or  expression,  than  that  of 
"  original  or  birth  sin." 

2.  The  second  absurd  and  unscriptural  idea  to  which  atten- 
tion is  invited,  finds  expression  in  the  language  often  heard  in 
confession,  exhortation  and  prayer,  "  ive  are  sinners  by  nature, 
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and  much  more  so  by  practicey  This,  if  it  means  anything, 
implies  that  men  become  sinners  in  some  other  way  than  by  ac- 
tually transgressing ;  and  that  there  is  sin  that  is  not  trans- 
gression. 

There  is  not  an  intimation  in  Scripture  that  there  is  any  sin 
but  transgression,  nor  that  men  are  sinners  in  any  way  but  by 
transgression.  If  we  accept  God's  definition  of  sin,  how  can  we 
fail  to  see  that  to  be  a  "  sinner  by  nature,"  as  distinct  from 
"  practice,"  or  prior  to,  or  aside  from,  our  transgressing,  is  ab- 
surd and  impossible  ?  If  men  were  sinners  in  any  other  way 
than  through  their  voluntary  choice,  voluntary  transgression, 
they  could  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  it,  nor  to  blame  for  it, 
and  to  make  this  expression  as  a  confession  is  absurd.  If  true, 
it  would  be  an  excuse.  It  is  an  assertion  of  a  misfortune,  not 
the  confession  of  a  wrong.  But  it  is  not  true.  Sin  is  not  mis- 
fortune, but  crime.  God  is  the  author  of  our  nature,  but  not  of 
sin. 

3.  Another  assumption  of  similar  character  with  the  forego- 
ing is,  that  "  we  sinned  in  Adam^  As  the  couplet  of  the  prim- 
er runs : 


« In  Adam's  fall, 
We  sinned,  all." 

Of  all  theological  absurdities,  this  is  the  climax.  It  could  be 
possible  only  on  condition  that  we  were  moral,  accountable 
agents  six  thousand  years  before  we  were  born.  The  only  con- 
ceivable alternative  is,  that  without  personal  or  conscious  ex- 
istence, without  ability,  knowledge  or  will,  without  accountabil- 
ity or  obligation,  without  any  requirement  of  us,  we  transgress- 
ed a  requirement  of  us  which  never  existed. 

But  we  are  gravely  told  that  ^^  we  should  reverently  admit 
the  teachings  of  Scripture,  whether  we  can  comprehend  the 
philosophy  of  the  facts  or  not.  Yery  true.  But  where  do  the 
Scriptures  teach  that  "  we  sinned  in  Adam,"  any  more  than  in 
Cain,  Canaan,  or  Korah  ? 

"  In  Cain's  murder 
We  sinned  further," 
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**  In  wicked  Cain 
We  sinned  again ;" 


is   as  scriptural;  as  good  sense,  as  good  poetry,  and  as  good 
theology,  as  the  other.     Both  are  ridiculous  nonsense. 

4.  Another  absurd  and  unscriptural  dogma,  the  character  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  light  of  the  truths  we  have  been  contem- 
plating, is  this,  viz. :  That  the  propensities,  passions,  appetites 
and  nature  of  the  new-horn  infant  are  sijiful. 

They  can  only  be  sinful  by  being  a  transgression  of  some  rule 
or  requirement  prohibiting  them.  But  of  what  command  or  re- 
quirement of  God  are  they  a  violation  ?  Has  ho  required 
new-born  babes  not  to  have  them  ?  Has  he  required  them  to  be 
at  birth  any  way  different  from  what  they  are  7  Or  to  have 
any  different  nature  or  propensities  from  what  they  have  7 
Has  he  required  anything  of  them  whatever  ?  What  ?  Where  ? 
If  he  hasj  then  they  are  moral,  accountable  agents,  and  will  be 
dealt  with  as  any  other  moral  agents.  If  he  has  not,  then  their 
nature  and  propensities  can  have  no  moral  character  nor  quali- 
ties. They  neither  obey  nor  transgress.  Obedience  and 
transgression  are  alike  impossible  to  them.  They  are  under  no 
moral  law  nor  rule  till  moral  accountability  commences,  and  it 
is  a  most  palpable  misnomer  to  call  them  sinners,  or  anything 
in  them,  sin. 

5.  The   doctrine   that   sin   is   hereditary,  and  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child  by  natural  generation. 

This  is  based  on  the  assumption  last  considered,  that  ^^  the 
nature  and  propensities  of  the  infant  are  sm/w/."  It  must, 
therefore,  fall  with  that  assumption.  Sin  is  not  a  propensity, 
proclivity,  tendency,  nor  appetite.  If  it  were,  it  might  be  trans- 
mitted by  natural  generation.  But  sin  is  a  transgression.  It  is 
the  transgression  of  a  known  rule  of  duty  by  a  moral  agent. 
Sin  can  only  exist  in  a  moral  agent.  It  is  a  crime  against  Di- 
vine law,  and  crime  cannot  be  transmitted  by  natural  generation 
to  posterity.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  rape,  murder,  or  blas- 
phemy bQing  transmitted,  as  of  any  sin  being  transmitted.  If 
sin  is  admitted  to  be  what  God  defines  it  to  be,  how  can  we 
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fail  to  see  that  its  being  transmitted  by  natural  generation  is 
absurd  and  impossible  ? 

6.  The  assumption  that  if  the  infant  is  not  sinful  he  must 
he  holy. 

This  assumes  that  the  infant  must  have  a  moral  character  of 
some  kind  before  he  becomes  a  moral  agent.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon to  hear  one  class  of  theologians  speak  of  the  infant  as  sin- 
ful, impure,  corrupt,  defiled,  unholy,  having  a  sinful  nature,  <fec., 
&c.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  some  are  ready  to  maintain 
that  they  are  holy,  pure,  &c.,  &c.  If  either  intend  by  such  ex- 
pressions to  indicate  moral  character,  or  qualities  of  moral 
character  in  those  who  are  not  moral  agents,  the  idea  is  pre- 
posterous. How  can  a  being  that  is  under  no  moral  law  or 
rule  be  compared  with  any  moral  standard  ?  If  there  be  no 
moral  standard  by  which  he  can  be  compared,  how  can  we  ra- 
tionally or  scripturally  judge  or  affirm  any  moral  qualities  of 
character  concerning  him  ?  We  must,  in  order  to  judge,  have 
some  standard  by  which  to  compare  and  judge.  But  if  he  is 
accountable  to  none,  none  exists  by  which  we  have  any  right  to 
compare  or  judge.  As  all  moral  qualities  of  character  depend 
upon  its  agreement  with,  or  non-conformity  to,  some  moral  rule, 
applicable  to  it,  it  is  obvious  that  beings  which  are  not  account- 
able to  any  moral  law,  can  have  no  moral  character,  good  nor 
bad,  and  that  to  affirm  the  qualities  of  such  character  of  them  is 
infinitely  absurd. 

7.  The  last  idea  to  which  attention  is  invited,  is  the  doc- 
trine, that  Christ  died  to  ato7ie  for  the  si7i  of  unconscious  babes, 
and  of  those  who  have  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  accountability, 
and  to  deliver  them  from  the  wrath  of  God  and  eternal  con- 
demnation. 

That  Christ  has  made  an  atonement  for  all  sin,  and  all  sin- 
ners of  the  human  race,  is  a  precious  truth.  In  this  respect  wc 
believe  in  no  "  limited  atonement."  But  that  he  has  atoned  for 
the  sin  of  a  being  who  never  was  accountable,  and  never  did, 
nor  will  sin,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit.  The  doctrine  under 
consideration  assumes  that  infants  before  accountability  have 
sin,  and  of  course  that  sin  consists  in  something  else  than  what 
God  declares  it  to  consist  in.  It  assumeS;  too,  that  such  in- 
34 
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earnestly  bespeak  of  the  candid  inquirer  after  truth  a  candid 
and  thorough  investigation.  Let  the  scriptural  basis  and  log- 
ical process  of  every  position  and  argument  be  thoroughly 
tested  and  sifted,  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good." 


Art.  Ill— the  NATURE  OF  RELIGION. 
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Piety — true   goodness  of  heart — essential  to  man's  welfare 
here  as  his  needed  aid  and  the  only  end  of  his  earthly  existence, 
and  to  his  salvation  hereafter  as  the  continuation  of  that  exis- 
tence, is  too  frequently  very  imperfectly  understood.     And  not- 
withstanding it  so   nearly  concerns  every  individual,   there  is 
hardly  a  subject  upon  which  so  much  is   thought,   written,  and 
read,  upon  which   the  ideas  of  mankind  are  so  various  and  so 
indefinite.     The  picture  of  a  perfect   Christian  which  exists  in 
the  minds  of  very  many,  is  the  realization  of  the  Puritan  ideal. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  unbending  dignity,    of  stern   and  forbid- 
ding, not  to  say  of  morose,  aspect.      Amidst   the  changes  con- 
tinually taking  place  around  him ;  the  vicissitudes  of  human  for- 
tunes ;    the   sunshine   of  prosperity ;    the    sweet    converse    of 
friends  ;  the  weary,  crushing  toils  of  life ;  the  loneliness  of  the 
heart  when  those  nearest  and    dearest  are   consigned  to    the 
grave ;  though  tempests  howl,  thunders  rumble,  or  lightnings 
flash ;  ithough  the  elements  are  convulsed  and  heaven  and  earth 
pass  away,  the  truly  sanctified  must  exhibit   a   stoical    indiffer- 
ence.    No  tear  must  ever  bedim  his  eye ;  no   smile  play  upon 
his  lips,  let  his  lot  be  cast  where  it  may;  in    disease   of  body; 
alone  and  in  want,  or  in  plenty,  in  health  and  in  friendship's  sa- 
cred joys.     The  heart  once  changed  and  heaven  is  sure.    There 
is  his  home  forever  afterwards.     There  is  no    fear  of   falling 
from  grace.     Happiness  on  earth  he  neither  seeks  nor  wishes, 
nor  would  he  enjoy  it  were  it  presented  to  him.     The  contem- 
plation of  nature's  scenes  awakens  no  emotion.     He  views  with 
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indifference  tlie  golden  splendors  of  the  summer's  sunset;  the 
mountain-circled  lake,  sparkling  in  the  moonbeams;  the  starry 
heavens  when  Orion  rises  in  majestic  glory,  and  when  the  sweet 
influence  of  the  Pleiades  reigns.  He  hears  not  the  melodious 
songs  of  the  forest  warblers ;  the  voice  of  tlie  cataract ;  the 
bubbling  notes  of  the  rippling  brook/ nor  the  music  in  ocean's 
billowy  roar.  Not  through  these  works  of  nature,  but  ove?' 
them,  he  looks  up  to  nature's  God.  His  religion  is  a  cold,  ab- 
stract faith,  or  an  uncomprehended,  uncertain  state  of  the  feel- 
ings— sometimes  induced  by  hearing  a  fervent  prayer,  an  affect- 
ing sermon  or  a  conference  hymn,  when  the  soul,  as  it  were, 
gets  a  little  foretaste  of  heaven;  sweet  because  transient; 
dearly  prized  because  so  seldom  enjoyed.  Again,  his  life  is  a 
life  of  difficulty — hard  to  overcome.  The  Christian  must  not 
only  deny  himself  of  all  amusement;  of  all  which  renders  life 
desirable  to  men  in  general ;  but  he  must  do  penance ;  he  must 
cross  every  feeling,  every  inclination,  and  every  wish  of  his 
Iieart,  as  being  the  suggestions  of  a  totally  depraved  nature, 
prompted  by  the  adversary  of  his  soul's  salvation. 

Now,  such  religion  as  this  is  the  religion  of  sentiment  and 
not  principle.  It  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  is 
no  merit  in  possessing  it,  for  it  arises  from  not  understanding 
the  requirements  of  God  upon  us.  We  would  not  say  a  single 
word  against  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  believe 
it  is  the  duty,  the  privilege  of  every  Christian  to  enjoy  it.  It 
lifts  up  his  soul  in  his  desponding  hours.  And  everybody  has 
them.  There  are  times  wlien  the  body  is  weary  with  watchings 
and  cares,  and  when  the  soul  faints.  It  is  then  that  that  heav- 
enly messenger  is  peculiarly  welcome,  for  it  breathes  hagpQ  into 
the  despairing  heart,  and  whispers  of  a  blissful  rest  beyond  the 
grave.  But  whether  that  system  of  theology  is  the  true  sys- 
tem which  builds  upon  the  religion  of  sentiment  upon  tliis  pe- 
culiar abstract  feeling  as  a  foundation,  and  which  excludes  hu- 
man reason  and  rational  enjoyments  in  tliis  life  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  true  piety,  or  whether  it  is  not,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, it  is  not  the  doctrine  taught  by  Christ  when  he  says  his 
yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  is  light.  There  is  no  easy  burden, 
no  light  yoke  in  such  a  life.     It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  we  should 
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many  of  the  doj^mas  of  popery,  and  all  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, it  unhappily  retained  too  much  of  the  former  erroneous 
ideas  of  true  piety.  And  notwithstanding  its  effects  were 
known  to  have  proved  the  corruption  of  the  Romish  church,  the 
doctrine  has  been  cherished  and  kept  alive,  that  the  life  of  a 
Christian  is  a  life  of  austerity,  and  that  he  must  not  expect  to 
he  rewarded  in  his  present  existence  for  good  deeds.  The 
difficulty  is,  it  is  too  abstract.  It  is  not  practical  enough.  It  is 
not  true,  if  we  can  judge  by  its  fruits. 

A    man,    reflecting    seriously  upon    his   present   existence, 
its  object  and  destination,  becoming  convinced  of  his   need  of 
true  piety,  and  seeking  earnestly  after  an  abstract  state  of  feel- 
ing,  so  to  speak,  which  has  been  taught  him  he  must  strive  to 
attain — though  no  person  having  permanently  reached  it  can  be 
a  living  model  for  him  to  pattern  after — becomes,  after  days  of 
gloom  and  nights  of  prayer,  discouraged,  and  concludes  that  he 
has  not  feeling  enough  upon  the  subject  at  this  time,  and    that 
he  will  postpone  it  till  a  more  convenient  season;  or,  if  he  ob- 
tains a  hope,  true  and  worthy  to  be  relied  on,  that  his  sins  are 
forgiven,  after  striving,  ineffectually  striving,  to  separate  entire- 
ly his  affections,  his  whole  soul  from  the    scenes  of  his  earthly 
existence ;  although  he  feels  that  he  loves   God  better  than  all 
beside,  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  give  up  one,    the    favor   of 
God  or  the  enjoyments  addressed  solely  to  the  senses,  he  would 
not  hesitate  an  instant  in  his  decision,  yet  we  say  when  he  finds 
that  his  thoughts  will  steal  away  upon  the  pleasures  of  life,-  in 
despair  he  doubts  first  his  acceptance  with  God,  next  the  reali- 
ty of  religion,  and  rushes  into    sin   and  infidelity,  driven  there 
by  his  own  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  true  religion.     Or,  even 
if  he    escape   this   course,    amusem.ent — innocent    recreation, 
which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  restrain  himself  from  partaking, 
and  which  the  laws  of  health  require  just  as  much  as  the  lungs 
require  the  air  of  heaven — comes  up  before  him  according  to  the 
teaching  he  has  received,  as  sin  after  sin,  until  he  is  ashamed  to 
approach  his  God  in  prayer,  and   finally  the  duty  ceases  to  be 
performed  at  all ;  coldness  and   indifference   succeed,  and  his 
term  of  probation  is  over  before  he  has  made  scarcely  any  at- 
tainment in  virtue.     And  why?     Simplv  because  he  could  not 
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be  a  hypocrite.  And  firmly  believing  what  he  had  been  taught, 
without  giving  it  an  examination,  he  suffered  his  ignorance  to 
destroy  his  hopes  of  heaven. 

Such  cases  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  was  Revelation  silent 
upon  the  subject,  we  might  conclude  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  practicability  of  such  a  doctrine.  God  has  cre- 
ated us,  given  us  faculties,  and  placed  us  under  certain  laws, 
physical  and  moral.  The  physical  we  can  ascertain  by  experi- 
ence of  ourselves  and  others ;  the  moral,  partly  by  experience 
and  entirely  by  his  revelations.  These  laws  were  made  to  har- 
monize! What  affords  us  physical  pleasure  without  trans- 
gressing any  physical,  or  moral,  or  spiritual  law,  cannot  be  a 
moral  detriment.  In  short,  then,  we  are  living  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  our  Creator  as  nearly  as  possible,  when  we 
bring  into  use  all  our  faculties,  physical  and  spiritual,  and  par- 
take of  the  enjoyments  of  life  in  such  a  manner  that  we  know 
we  are  violating  no  law  of  our  being.  For  our  Creator  cannot 
reasonably  require  anything  more  of  us  than  to  use  all  the 
faculties  he  has  given  us  without  transgressing  the  laws  he  has 
established.  And  we  can  use  every  faculty  both  of  body  and 
mind  witliout  committing  a  single  sin — else  why  were  they 
made?  Does  God  make  anything  in  vain ?  Has  he  given  us 
powers  and  made  it  a  sin  to  use  them  ?  If  so,  better  have 
withheld  those  powers  in  the  first  place,  for  they  serve  no  pur- 
pose but  to  embitter  the  pleasure  we  might  enjoy  from  others. 
To  live,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  being — our 
whole  being,  with  a  supreme  love  to  God — a  love  of  doing 
right  because  it  is  right — is  religion,  true  piety.  And  how  can 
a  man  use  his  moral  faculties  properly  and  not  feel  his  affec- 
tions entwined  around  the  Author  of  all  moral  beauty  and  per- 
fection ?  How  can  he  love  to  show  justice  and  see  it  manifest- 
ed in  others,  without  loving  Him  who  is  infinite  in  justice  ? 
And  how  is  it  possible  to  exercise  the  moral  and  spiritual  facul- 
ties intelligently,  and  be  virtuous,  without  hating  evil — with- 
out repentance  of  every  wrong  act?  Taking  this  view  of  re- 
ligion— and  what  other  reasonable  one  can  there  be  ? — when, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  one  has  brought  every  passion,  every  de- 
sire of  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature  into  its  proper  bounds ; 
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when  his  physical  acts  are  all  in  accordance  with  physical, 
moral  and  spiritual  laws;  and  when  habit  has  accustomed 
and  confirmed  him  in  living  in  this  way,  how  can  he  live  so  as 
to  be  happier?  He  drinks  at  the  fountain  of  science — its 
draughts  delight  him.  His  mind  expands  with  study.  All  the 
treasures  of  literature  are  his.     He  sails  throusjh  the  2:iddv 
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flights  of  the  imagination  in  the  verse  of  by-gone  poets.  The 
fine  arts  claim  his  attention — more,  his  admiration.  The  con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds  charms  his  ear.  The  thrilling  tones  of 
eloquence  find  a  vibrating  chord  in  his  own  bosom.  Of  the 
comforts  of  life  he  freely  partakes ;  nor  does  he  say,  in  the 
canting  tone  of  the  ascetic,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  senses 
should  never  be  indulged  in,  for  the  body  is  soon  to  perish;  but 
their  gratification,  at  proper  times,  adds  to  his  enjoyments ; 
and  through  all  he  looks  up  to  his  Heavenly  Father  with  filial 
love  and  grateful  heart,  that  he  has  made  life  so  pleasant ; 
feeling — nay,  knowing — that  he  is  best  serving  his  Creator, 
when,  in  the  full  development  of  all  his  powers,  he  best  enjoys 
the  happiness  they  bestow  with  reference  to  life  present  and 
future. 

But  it  is  often  said,  this  is  all  well  enough,  so  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  something  more  is  needed  to  be  a  Christian.  Well,  what 
is  it  ?  Let  it  be  explained.  Mind,  we  do  not  say  that  the 
physical  senses  are  to  ^e  gratified  to  the  exclusion  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature,  but  all  together,  in  due  proportion.  And 
now,  if  we  can  judge  anything  by  fruits  ;  if  love  to  God  in  the 
heart  will  show  itself  in  love  to  man ;  if  the  Christian  is  the 
light  of  the  world,  set  on  a  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid ;  and  if  he 
is  to  be  an  example  in  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  worthy  to  be  im- 
itated, worthy  of  him  who  gave  his  life  for  his  doctrine,  which 
shall  we  say  is  the  Christian,  he  whose  countenance  is  beaming 
with  love,  who  ever  wears  a  pleasant  smile,  reverent  and  fer- 
vent, but  intelligent  in  the  performance  of  his  religious  duties ; 
who  is  known  by  his  sympathy  with  suffering,  by  his  benevo- 
lence and  charity ;  who  sees  a  brother  wherever  he  meets  a 
human  form,  and  who  has  a  word  of  encouragement  to  give  to 
the  desponding,  as  a  social  companion,  is  beloved  by  all ;  or 
he  whose  forbidding  aspect,  cold  and  formal  gravity,  is  never 
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relaxed ;  who  would  feel  his  dignity  irreparably  injured  by  imi- 
tating his  Divine  Master  and  embracing  little  children  in  his 
arms,  even  though  such  are  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  who 
frowns  upon  all  amusement,  indiscriminately,  of  the  young,  look- 
ing with  suspicion  upon  a  happy  countenance ;  and  who  freezes 
the  life  from  every  social  circle  he  enters  ?  There  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  deciding.  The  Scriptures  condemn  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  rites  with  a  sad  countenance,  and  they  tell  us 
that  the  fruits  of  piety  are  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.  What  we  want  is  to 
act  like  men,  with  reason  in  our  religion. 

But  again,  we  daily  seethe  man  of  affable  manners  possessing 
an  influence  over  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men  above  all  com- 
parison, with  his  whose  exterior  appearance  has  a  repulsive 
iciness  about  it.  If,  now,  this  influence  is  exerted  for  truth ;  if 
he  sincerely  desires  to  make  men  better,  purer,  holier,  will  he 
not  accomplish  far  more  good  by  his  pleasing  address,  his  be- 
nignant smile  and  cheerful  looks,  than  he  could  otherwise  ? 
And  if  so,  what  does  it  prove,  but  that  it  is  right,  nay  more,  a 
duty  ?  For  if  it  cannot  be  judged  by  the  results  of  an  act  what 
its  moral  quality  is,  wc  know  not  how  it  can  be.  And  what 
are  the  results  of  that  system  of  theology  which  teaches  that 
heaven  is  won  by  a  life  of  seclusion,  austerity  and  penance  ? 
The  unconverted  man  gets  the  idea  that  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  one  of  gloom ;  that  as  soon  as  he  becomes  pious,  he  shuts 
himself  from  the  world ;  and  that  the  moment  anything  yields 
him  pleasure,  that  moment  self-denial  requires  him  to  abandon 
it;  that  if  he  loves  his  child  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  parent's 
heart,  God  will  deprive  him  of  that  child;  that  if  his  religious 
affections  lose  their  warmth,  on  his  especial  account,  God  will 
remove  the  object  upon  which  he  has  set  his  heart.  It  may  be 
the  dearest  friend  he  has,  but  his  heart-wanderings  must  be  re- 
called, wiiilc  the  open  transgressor  may  feel  all  the  love  for  his 
offspring  his  indulgent  nature  is  capable  of  feeling;  may  heap 
up  his  thousands  for  that  child,  and  devote  himself  day  and 
night,  body  and  soul,  to  his  worldly  concerns,  and  yet  God 
suffers  him  to  go  on  unnoticed.  With  such  an  idea  of  God,  no 
wonder    that   many  a  mother's   heart,  lacerated  and  bleeding, 
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has  murmured  at  his  dispensations.  And  what  can  be  more 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  than  that  the  Governor  of  the  universe 
will  deprive  one  individual  of  life,  who  has  just  as  much  right  to 
live  as  another,  that  the  latter  may  become  a  better  Christian  ? 
Where  has  he  taught  us  that  he  destroys  one  man  or  nation  to 
build  up  another  ?  The  fact  is,  when  an  individual  or  nation 
has  become  so  stained  with  guilt  as  to  call  down  his  vengeance, 
he  suflfcrs  their  destruction  to  take  place  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  may  be  a  warning  to  others.  This  is  all.  And  let  no  mother  re- 
pine at  God  for  depriviilgher  of  her  children;  no  special  Provi- 
dence has  removed  them  from  the  world,  because  they  were  loved 
with  an  affection  too  pure  or  ardent.  They  have  died  because 
some  physical  law  of  their  being  has  been  violated,  or  that 
their  constitution  was  too  feeble  to  support  life  longer.  But 
though  we  should  not  regard  the  death  of  dearest  friends,  or 
the  loss  of  property  always  as  a  direct  judgment  from  God,  yet 
it  is  fitting  and  right  that  both  should  lead  us  to  reflect  upon 
the  shortness  of  time,  the  comparatively  little  value  of  earthly 
treasures,  and  the  much  we  have  to  do  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  that  eternity  towards  which  we  are  so  rapidly  hast- 


ening. 


But  to  return :  when  the  unconverted  man  gets  the  idea 
that  the  Christian's  life  is  thus  cheerless  and  sad,  does  it  look 
as  though  the  yoke  was  easy  and  the  burden  light  ?  And  who 
shall  number  the  souls  that  are  thus  shut  out  of  heaven  by  false 
ideas  of  what  religion  is  ? — By  those  that  would  place  a  bur- 
den upon  the  young  believer  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers 
were  able  to  bear  ?  Never,  no,  never,  tell  the  penitent  that 
religion  will  make  the  world  more  gloomy,  more  unpleasant 
than  it  already  is.  For  to  most  it  is  bad  enough  now. 
But  tell  him  if  he  would  enjoy  the  world  properly,  if  he  would 
be  happy,  really  so ;  so  that  pleasure  shall  bring  no  reaction  of 
pain,  he  must  be  a  Christian. 

But  from  this  let  no  one  get  the  idea  that  we  are  advocating 
the  indulgence  of  all  or  any  of  the  unhallowed  desires  and  pas- 
sions of  our  corrupted  affections,  or  that  sentiment  and  feeling 
should  not  be  subordinate  to  reason  and  judgment.  We  do  no 
such  thing.     There  is  nothing  easy,  nothing  attractive  about  the 
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life  of  the  sensual  debauchee.  Who  has  to  deny  himself  of  the 
comforts  of  life  like  the  besotted  inebriate  ? — heats  and  colds, 
curses  and  reproaches;  remorse  and  despair,  in  perils  by  night 
and  horrors  by  day;  surely  there  can  be  nothing  delightful 
about  such  a  life !  And  when  does  an  abiding  gleam  of  joy 
enter  the  heart  of  the  miser  ?  What  is  life  worth  to  him  who 
spends  it  all  in  vain,  trifling  amusement,  without  a  serious  thought 
upon  his  existence,  till  adversity  darkens  his  pathway,  and  his 
days  dre  ended  in  poverty  and  wretchedness  ?  Or  to  him  who 
passes  the  night  in  revelry  or  the  excitements  of  gaming,  and  as 
a  consequence,  suffers  the  pains  of  violated  physical  laws  for 
days  after  ?  Such  are  not  the  courses  we  are  advocating.  It 
cannot  be  said  of  such  lives,  that  their  yokes  are  easy  and  their 
budens  light — hence  they  are  not  such  as  a  Christian  should 
live.  But  whilst  discarding  these,  must  we  of  necessity  take 
the  other  extreme  ?  Let  us  rather  choose  the  golden  mean. 
Let  us  use  all  our  faculties,  and  abuse  none ;  and  never  fear  be- 
cause we  enjoy  a  moment's  sunshine  in  a  world  where  there  is 
so  much  toil,  so  many  weary  watchings  and  cares,  so  great 
temptations  to  unbelief,  that  we  are  sinning  in  yielding  to  its 
influence.  The  life  of  our  Saviour — the  perfect  model  for  our 
imitation — was  not  the  life  of  an  ascetic.  He  came  eating  and 
drinking.  He  was  found  at  the  table  of  publicans  and  sinners 
— at  the  marriage  feast — in  social  converse  often,  and  min- 
gling freely  with  men  of  all  conditions :  pharisees  and  saddu- 
cees,  fishermen  and  doctors.  In  his  life  are  no  accounts  of 
prolonged  fastings  with  his  disciples ;  but  he  had  compassion 
on  their  physical  wants,  and  miraculously  fed  thousands  at  a 
time.  By  him  are  no  commands  to  disfigure  the  countenance 
with  sadness ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  especially  enjoined  his 
followers  not  to  do  so.  He  had  sympathy  for  the  erring,  and 
when  one  was  brought  before  him,  he  turned  and  said,  ^^  go  and 
sin  no  more,"  and  on  another  time,  ^^  If  thy  brother  trespass 
against  thee  seventy  and  seven  times  in  a  day,  and  turn  to  thee 
saying,  I  repent,  thou  shalt  forgive  him."  How  unlike  the 
sweeping  denunciations  we  so  often  hear  from  those  who,  fold- 
ing their  arms  with  pharisaical  complacency,  looking  upon 
their  own  standing  in  society,  thank  God  that  they  are  not  as 
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others  who  have  deviated  openly  from  right ;  they  fast,  pay 
tithes,  and  keep  the  law  outwardly ;  and  they  might  add,  are 
as  whited  sepulchres,  full  of  dead  men's  bones.  And  whenever 
the  Saviour,  knowing  what  was  in  man,  did  use  denunciation,  it 
was  against  this  same  self-righteousness — this  imposing  bur- 
dens upon  men  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  But,  mark  also,  that 
we  find  no  liberty  for  licentiousness,  no  permission  to  let  the 
affairs  of  business  engross  the  whole  attention,  so  that  the 
moral  nature  will  be  left  neglected ;  no  law  to  be  slothful,  inac- 
tive, lavish  of  time  or  money,  and  to  spend  life  as  though  there 
was  not  an  eternal  condition  depending  upon  our  deeds  here. 
This  would  be  detracting  from  the  happiness  we  might  enjoy 
both  in  the  present  and  future  life;  for  to  be  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible we  must  be  active,  vigilant,  and  cultivate  all  our  faculties, 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  to  their  greatest  extent,  with- 
out transgressing  one — the  least  of  their  laws.  We  should  ex- 
amine, then,  his  life;  make  his  examples  familiar ;  learn  his  pre- 
cepts, and  live  up  to  them  all,  if  we  would  be  intelligent  Chris- 
tians— Christians  that  know  what  we  worship,  why  we  worship, 
and  what  true  worship  is.  But  in  doing  so,  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect that  life  will  be  all  sunshine ;  that  we  shall  always  feel  a 
serene  state  of  mind ;  that  we  shall  never  err,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence, there  will  be  no  self-denials  and  crosses,  struggles 
against  evil  propensities  and  unhallowed  desires,  punishments 
for  evil  deeds  to  suffer,  remorse  for  neglected  duties,  and  that 
at  times  our  transgressions  will  not  rise  like  mountains  before 
us.  These  things  every  Christian  suffers,  but  the  suffering  is 
not  wholly  because  he  is  a  Christian,  but  oftentimes  because  he 
was  not  a  Christian  earlier;  and  they  become  less  and  less  as 
he  habituates  himself  to  doing  right — becomes  more  and  more 
assimilated  to  the  character  of  tlie  Great  Teacher.  True,  the 
Christian  life  in  the  Bible  is  compared  to  a  warfare,  but  it  is 
not  of  necessity  always  severe ;  and  is  only  so  because  we 
suffer  ourselves,  imperceptibly,  almost,  it  may  be,  to  be  led  far 
from  the  path  of  right ;  and  when  awakened  from  the  delusion, 
we  attempt  to  return,  then  come  toil,  war,  self-denial,  anguish 
of  soul,  and  discouragement;  but  had  we  never  deviated  from 
the  truth,  we  should  have  felt  scarcely  any  of  these — our  sky 
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would  hardly  have  been  clouded — the  sunlight  seldom  obscured 
from  our  path.  Peter  could  not  deny  his  Master  when  the 
mild  eye  of  the  Redeemer  was  beaming  upon  him,  but  only  af- 
ter he  had  followed  him  afar  off.  So  it  is  with  us.  When  we  do 
right,  live  near  to  the  Saviour,  we  have  no  desire  to  do  wrong, — 
life  is  then  easy  and  happy.  And  though  at  times  to  give  a  decis- 
ion for  the  right  may  cost  an  effort,  and  a  greater  effort  to  car- 
ry it  out,  yet  it  is  short ;  for  truly,  ^^  wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  paths  of  peace,''  so  long  as 
we  overstep  not  those  paths. 

Let  the  idea,  then,  be  firmly  impressed,  that  the  longer  we  do 
right,  the  easier  it  will  become — the  more  natural — till  we 
have  no  desire,  or  scarcely  none,  to  do  wrong ;  till  it  seems  far 
more  difficult  for  us  to  bring  ourselves  to  commit  the  smallest 
sin,  than  it  did  to  forsake  our  evil  courses — to  deny  ourselves 
the  least  self-indulgence  in  wrong.  Then  we  say,  that  though 
the  way  to  heaven  is  straight,  it  need  not  be  an  up-hill  road  of 
severe  difficulties.  Only  let  us  walk  in  wisdom's  highway  till 
we  have  become  habituated  to  it,  and  there  will  be  no  very  ur- 
gent inclination  to  turn  aside  into  by  and  forbidden  paths.  If  it 
is  not  so,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  teachings  of  the 
Saviour  upon  this  point.  Nor  can  we  see,  or  even  conceive, 
what  object  a  benevolent  Creator  could  have  had  in  forming 
intelligent  beings  to  inherit  this  earth  and  placing  them  under 
laws  which  they  could  not  keep  without  going  contrary  to  all 
the  impulses  and  feelings  of  their  nature,  a  nature,  too,  which 
he  voluntarily  has  bestowed  upon  them ;  without  making  the 
boon  of  their  existence  a  curse  by  attempting  to  walk  in  a  path 
which  becomes  more  difficult  to  follow  the  longer  pursued ;  and 
without  shortening  this  very  existence  by  over-stimulating 
some  faculties  and  restraining  others  from  all  use  whatever. 
It  is  not  so.  The  analogy  from  nature,  if  nothing  else,  would 
teach  us  better.  The  cattle  upon  the  thousand  hills;  the 
flocks  luxuriating  in  the  verdure  of  the  valleys ;  the  birds  whose 
songs  usher  in  the  summer  morning,  and  wake  us  from  our 
slumbers,  full  of  life,  they  all  seem  to  enjoy  existence.  They 
are  under  no  law  which  compels  them  to  repress  those  feelings, 
35 
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can  be  enjoyed;  and  in  spite  of  our  powers  of  resistance,  for 
the  time  being,  temptation  may  rush  upon  us  like  a  tornado  and 
sweep  us  before  it  ere  we  have  time  for  scarcely  one  sober  re- 
flection. But  there  is  a  question  back  of  this.  Why  had  not 
anticipation  outstripped  the  reality  and  placed  us  on  our  guard 
against  any  emergency  that  might  arise  ?  How  came  we  sur- 
rounded by  circumstances  favorable  to  guilty  indulgence  ?  Have 
not  we  sought  them,  made  them  where  they  did  not  exist,  by 
interpreting  everything  according  to  our  own  depraved  feelings  ? 
Let  the  guilty  one  answer  these  questions,  unblushingly  if  he 
can.  Let  him  who,  yielding  to  unexpected  temptation,  has 
committed  any  offence  against  the  law  of  right,  examine  the 
condition  of  his  mind  before  his  open  transgression.  Was  it 
free  from  pollution  ?  Had  not  the  imagination  often  pictured 
scenes  of  vice  in  such  alluring  colors,  so  attractive,  so  conso- 
nant to  the  unholy  desires  of  the  heart;  that  the  mental  eye 
delighted  to  gaze  upon  them ;  that  they  were  warmly  welcomed 
and  keenly  enjoyed  in  day-dreams,  and  often-indulged  reveries, 
long  before  they  became  a  reality  ?  When  in  this  state  of  mind 
an  occasion  presents  itself,  the  man  falls ; — no,  not  falls,  for  he 
was  already  fallen — but  it  is  thus  that  he  exhibits  to  the  world 
his  inward  depravity.  Here,  then,  is  the  guilt.  A  corrupt  mind 
is  not  long,  nor  need  seek  far,  to  find  circumstances  favorable 
for  its  gratification,  even  when  it  is  known  that  that  gratifica- 
tion is  followed  by  sorrows  deep  and  lasting,  both  of  body  and 
soul.  Hence  the  fault,  to  a  great  extent,  is  often  in  ourselves 
that  we  are  not  good  and  happy,  and  not  in  the  net  of  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  entangled ;  neitlicr  in  the  laws  our 
Creator  has  placed  us  under.  For  this  by  no  means  proves 
that  it  was  difficult,  and  required  all  our  energies,  exerted 
sometimes  to  no  purpose,  to  live  in  obedience  to  these  laws 
and  be  a  Christian.  It  is  not  hard  to  resist  evil  thoughts,  if 
they  have  not  been  long  indulged,  as  every  one  knows  who  has 
tried  to  do  so  and  can  testify;  and  if  they  are  resisted,  we  are 
securely  fortified  against  every  temptation,  come  it  when  it 
may,  where  it  may,  or  in  whatever  form  it  may — sudden  or 
long  expected.  And  not  only  is  it  not  hard  to  resist  evil 
thoughts,  and  to  keep  the  mind  from  dwelling  upon  mental  pic- 
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tures  of  vice  when  they  first  present  themselves  ;  but  their  in- 
dulgence is  always  painful,  till  the  conscience  has  become  sear- 
ed.    There  is  a  monitor  within,  continually  whispering,   it  is 
not  right — God    sees   you  now — he  knows  of  what  you  are 
thinking — banish  such  unholy  desires  from  the  heart — there  are 
thorns  concealed  beneath  the  roses  that  the  corrupted  imagina- 
tion has  painted  so  beautiful.     Awake   or  in  dreams ;    in  the 
midst  of  active  duties,  and  in  the  hours  of  relaxation ;  when 
lying  down  or  rising  up ;  in  health  or  disease ;  hope  or  despon- 
dency, that   still   small  voice  is  ever  upbraiding,  till  it  is  lost 
amid  the  loud  clamor  of  evil  passions,  which  gain  access  to  the 
ear,  and  lead  the  soul  away  captive.     Hurried  on  by  ambition 
for  fame ;  for  the  luxury  of  wealth ;  for  sensual  pleasures ;  and 
for  the  sweets  of  power,  the  voice  may  be  heard  no  more,  till 
perhaps   adversity  in  worldly  prosperity ;    disappointment   in 
dreams  of  greatness;  or  the  death  of  one  who  was  the  object 
around   which   clustered   the   warmest  feelings   of  the  heart, 
vibrates  startlingly  upon  the  auditory   nerve  of  the  soul,  and 
awakens  it  to  just  reflection.     And  if  none  of  these  things  has 
that  effect,  death   launches   the  transgressor   unprepared  into 
eternity,  to  stand  before  his  God,  and  hear  his  sentence  of  con- 
demnation.    But  ere  the  voice  of  conscience  has   been  stifled, 
and  it  is  heard,  as  it  is   before  one  has   become  habituated  to 
evil  thoughts,  and  cherished  them  as  sweet  enjoyment,  can  the 
soul  that  yields   to  them  be  happy?     And  is  it  not  easier;  is 
there    not  more    satisfaction  in  resisting  them  than  harboring 
them  ?     And  docs  not  this  prove  that  we  have  to  learn  to  do 
wrong,  and  learn,  too,  amidst  the  upbraidings  of  our  better  na- 
ture ?     Is  it  not  plain,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  only  right  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  our  being,  but  pleasant,  and  that  it  leads  alone 
to  happiness  ? 

By  the  watchfulness,  the  prayers,  and  the  denying  evil  incli- 
nations to  live  in  this  manner,  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  not 
rendered  irksome;  the  Saviour's  burden  hard  to  be  borne,  or 
Iiis  yoke  painful  to  wear.  But  far  from  being  uncongenial, 
these  duties  are  pleasant.  It  is  sweet  for  the  pious,  confiding 
heart  to  lift  up,  in  holy  breathings,  itself  to  its  Heavenly  Father, 
and  feel  that  his  Father  is  granting  his  Holy  Spirit's  commun- 
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calamities  disturb  his  slumbers  and  weary  him,  body  and  mind  ; 
so  that  when  he  rises,  he  is  worse  prepared  than  ever  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  day.  But  let  such  a  one  become  truly  pious  ; 
let  him  check  his  spirit  of  discontent,  instead  of  yielding  to  the 
petty  annoyances ;  in  short,  let  him  in  these  respects  observe 
the  laws  under  which  God  has  placed  him,  and  though  it  may 
require  effort  at  first,  in  how  brief  a  time  will  he  become  a  dif- 
ferent man !  Piety  teaches  him  to  cherish  feelings  of  content- 
ment, and  that  happiness  is  not  dependent  upon  rank  or  wealth, 
or  any  external  circumstances  whatever,  but  upon  peace  of 
mind ;  upon  doing  and  feeling  right ;  upon  having  every  desire 
restrained  within  proper  bounds,  and  recognizing  the  Supreme 
Being  in  all  that  we  do,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  his  being.  And  he  that  lives  thus 
will  not  have  to  endure  the  pain  of  violated  physical  laws,  ter- 
minating in  wasting  disease  and  death ;  he  will  not  have  to 
bear  the  frowns  and  curses  of  those  he  has  wronged  by  the 
transgression  of  moral  laws  ,*  nor  will  he  have  to  despise  him- 
self when  he  looks  into  his  own  heart  and  beholds  its  moral 
condition,  the  result  of  disobedience  to  his  own  spiritual 
laws. 

But  finally :  the  great  difficulty  with  us  all  is,  that  we  make 
heaven  too  far  off,  and  hence  we  lose  much  happiness  that  wc 
might  otherwise  enjoy.  Our  whole  course  of  action  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  heaven  does  not  commence  till  this  life 
ends,  and  then  if  we  can  die — no  matter  how  we  have  lived — if 
we  'can  die  in  a  right  state  of  mind,  we  shall  enter  into 
a  heaven  rivalling  the  Elysium  of  the  ancients,  and  the  paradise 
of  Mahomet.  By  this  idea  we  rob  ourselves  of  a  large  portion 
of  life's  felicity;  and  not  only  so,  but  we  peril  our  soul's 
salvation ;  for,  as  sure  as  God's  Word  is  true,  he  that  does  not 
live  prepared  for  heaven  here,  will  find  none  hereafter.  He 
will  find  no  heaven  located  far  away  in  the  sky,  isolated  and 
walled  in  with  stones  of  jasper,  or  any  other  precious  mineral, 
who  has  not  found  it  first  habitually  in  his  own  heart,  by  using 
all  his  faculties  without  violating  the  laws  of  his  being.  A  city 
paved  with  gold  and  glittering  with  diamonds,  will  afford  no 
happiness  to  him  who  is  not  prepared  to  enjoy  it.     It  is  surely 
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well  for  the  Christian  to  dwell  much  upon  the  revelations  of 
God  in  regard  to  the  future  state  of  the  faithful;  it  strengthens 
his  good  resolutions ;  like  a  magnet  it  draws  him  towards  puri- 
ty,  towards  heaven,  and  when,  like  Moses,  he  can  climb  the 
Pisgah  which  overlooks  the  Jordan  between  him  and  his  immor- 
tality of  glory,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Promised  Land,  it  is 
refreshing  to  his  souk  But,  however  prized  such  a  view  may 
be,  it  should  not  render  this  life  distasteful,  or  detract  from 
its  pleasures,  or  cause  us  to  look  with  indifference  upon  our 
present  happiness.  If  we  bear  life's  burdens  cheerfully,  or 
rather  livo  so  life  has  no  burdens,  and  enjoy  the  labor  allotted 
us  to  perform,  we  are  as  truly  doing  onr  duty  and  pleasing  our 
Creator,  as  when  engaged  in  our  most  solemn  religious  cere- 
monies. Therefore,  as  happiness  is  that  for  which  we  are  all 
seeking  in  the  present  and  future ;  as  it  is  in  our  dreams  by 
night  and  thoughts  by  day ;  let  us  not  make  o.urselves  unhappy 
to  obtain  it;  falsely  believing  if  we  seek  it  not,  nay,  more,  if 
we  spurn  it  in  this  world,  it  will,  on  that  account  alone,  be  our 
inheritance  in  the  next.  Whenever  a  course  of  action  is  pre- 
sented for  us  to  follow,  the  question  may  ever  be  safely  asked,  will 
it  conduce  to  our  happiness  and  the  happiness  of  our  fellow 
brethren,  on  the  whole ;  and  if  it  will,  we  may  be  sure  it  is 
right,  for  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  being.  And 
when  once  decided  in  the  affirmative,  then  let  us  follow  it, 
whether  bigots  persecute,  scoffers  jeer,  or  superstition  opposes 
its  sanctified  ignorance ;  and  it  will  bring  felicity  on  earth  and 
a  glorious  immortality  in  heaven,  by  aiding  us  in  becoming  ac- 
customed to  live  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  being. 
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Art.  IY.— AFRICA  AND  HER   CIVILIZATION.^ 


It  is  a  marvellous  fact  to  contemplate,  that,  while  Africa  is 
second  in  size  to  the  largest  division  of  the  world,  as  respects 
both  territory  and  population,  that  such  a  general  ignorance 
should  exist,  for  the  last  thousand  years,  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  The  Romans,  we  doubt  not,  after  the  fall  of  Car- 
thage, explored  considerable  portions  of  Western,  Central  and 
Northern  Africa;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe  were 
better  acquainted  with  it  than  we  are.  But  judging  from  the 
statements  and  testimonies  of  geographers,  how  little  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  from  the  many  excursions  made  in- 
to the  country,  from  the  days  of  Necho  down  to  our  own 
times. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  explorations  of  travellers  heretofore 
have  extended  but  a  limited  distance  beyond  the  coast, 
the  impression  having  long  prevailed  that,  beyond  certain  lati- 
tudes, there  stretched  a  belt  of  pestilential  effluvia,  interdicting 
and  punishing,  with  terrible  disease  and  death,  all  who  dared 
to  penetrate  or  cross  this  boundary  line.  So,  upon  this  opin- 
ion, being  shut  out  from  the  march  of  the  civilizing  tendency 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  Christianizing  influences  of  the 
gospel  appliances,  Africa  has  been  given  up  to  the  wildest 
and  most  erroneous  conjectures.  But  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  results  of  this  limited  intercourse  of  the  civilized 
nations  with  this  less  favored  part  of  the  world,  we  are  almost 
forced  to  conclude  that  that  which  appears  so  strange  and  mys- 
terious is,  after  all,  but  the  plain  development  of  Divine  provi- 
dence. 

Of  Christian  nations,  the  French  claim  the  honor  of  first 
discovering  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  is  said  that  the  records  of 
Dieppe  in  Normandy  show  an  agreement  of  certain  merchants 
of  that  place  and  Rouen,  in  the   year    1365,  to  trade  to  that 

*  This  is  the  first  of  what  is  intended  to  be  a  series  of  articles  on  this 
subject. 
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coast;  which  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  as  early  as  1346. 
They  claim  to  have  traded  along  the  Grain  coast,  and  made 
establishments  at  Sesters  and  other  places,  doubled  Cape  Pal- 
mas,  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  Elmina,  and  commenced  a 
fortress  there  in  1383.  In  1387  Elmina  was  enlarged  and  a 
chapel  built  there.  The  civil  wars  which  raged  soon  after 
proved  so  injurious  to  commerce,  that  the  company  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  trade.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
modern  effort  to  introduce  trade  and  commerce  into  that 
country. 

The  next  to  enter  and  explore  this  region  of  country  were 
the  Portuguese,  who  seem  to  have  gone  under  very  different 
circumstances,  and  for  very  different  purposes  from  their 
French  neighbors  that  preceded  them.  Being  incensed  against 
their  Moorish  invaders  and  oppressors,  an  order  of  Knights 
was  organized,  called  the  "  Order  of  Christ."  Its  object  was 
to  maintain  the  war  against  the  Moors,  and  also  to  conquer 
and  convert  all  who  denied  the  truth  of  their  holy  religion. 
To  this  they  were  solemnly  obligated.  Henry  of  Loraine  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  in  these  wars  with  a  gift  of  Por- 
tugal, and  of  what  ever  else  he  should  take  from  the  Moors. 
John  I.,  having  expelled  or  extirpated  the  Moors  in  his  domin- 
ions, passed  into  Africa  and  took  Centa  in  1415.  He  was  at- 
tended in  this  expedition  by  his  son,  Henry,  Duke  of  Viser, 
and  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ.  Henry  distinguish- 
ed himself  during  the  siege ;  remained  sometime  in  Africa  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  learned  that  beyond  the  Great  Desert 
was  the  country  of  the  Senegal  and  Jaloffs.  With  the  double 
design  of  conquering  infidels  and  finding  a  passage  to  India  by 
sea,  having  already  pushed  his  discoveries  to  Cape  Bajador,  he 
obtained  a  bull  from  the  Pope,  Martin  Y.,  granting  to  the  Por- 
tuguese an  exclusive  right  in  all  the  islands  they  already  pos- 
sessed, and  also  in  all  territories  they  might  in  future  discover, 
from  Cape  Bajador  to  the  East  Indies.  The  Pope  also  grant- 
ed a  plenary  indulgence  to  the  souls  of  all  who  might  perish  in 
the  enterprise,  and  in  recovering  the  nations  of  those  regions 
to  Christ.     This  was  at  first  strongly  opposed  by  the  laity  of  the 
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cliurcli  as  a  wicked  and  useless  enterprise ;  but  such  was  the 
zeal  with  which  the  clergy  advocated  it  that  they  overcame  all 
opposition. 

Ships  were  fitted  out,  and  after  some  failures,  Gilianez  doub- 
led Cape  Bajador,  in  1432.  In  1434,  Alonzo  Gonzales  ex- 
plored the  coast  about  thirty  leagues  beyond.  The  next  year 
he  sailed  twenty-four  leagues  further.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  seize  some  natives,  but  it  failed,  resulting  in  some  being 
wounded  on  both  sides.  In  1440,  Antonio  Gonzales  was  more 
successful,  who  captured  and  brought  away  ten  Moors ;  and 
from  this  sad  epoch  we  date  the  beginning  of  the  infamous 
slave  trade,  for  which  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  responsi- 
ble. The  Pope  having  now  got  a  foothold  in  the  country,  or- 
dered the  people  to  be  converted  to  his  church  by  means  of 
the  sword,  the  flummery  of  their  ceremonies,  and  slavery.  Af- 
rica was  now  regarded  by  the  Catholics  as  a  broad  and  exten- 
sive missionary  field,  with  prospects  of  a  rich  and  abundant 
harvest,  to  all  of  which  their  church  had  an  absolute  and  exclu- 
sive right.  The  Congos  being  a  very  susceptible  people  were, 
to  the  great  gratification  of  the  priests,  soon  in  ecstasies  with 
their  new  religion.  Several  princes  and  nobles  were  taken  to 
Lisbon,  instructed  and  baptized.  The  king  was  also  induced 
to  become  one  of  the  number.  Thousands  now  presented 
themselves  for  admission  into  the  church ;  and  so  delighted 
were  the  people  with  the  initiatory  ceremony  of  crossing  them- 
selves and  eating  salt,  that  their  numbers  multiplied  beyond  a 
parallel. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  apparent  captivation  and  zeal- 
ous devotion  of  the  people  to  these  splendid  and  fascinating 
rituals  of  tlie  cliurch,  they,  despite  the  admonitions  and  threats 
of  their  spiritual  guides,  held  with  an  obstinate  tenacity  to  their 
idol  (devil)  w^orship.  The  missionaries,  finding  moral  suasion 
ineffectual,  employed  physical  force;  tliey  first  destroyed  their 
gods,  and  then  burnt  down  their  temples,  and  many  of  the  con- 
verts were  chastised  with  whips  and  rods.  This  kind  of  disci- 
pline soon  provoked  a  most  determined  rebellion,  in  conse- 
quence of  which;  with  the  Dutch  and  English  entering  the  field 
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as  opponents,  and  thft  developments  of  other  antagonisms 
against  Catholicism,  compelled  them  to  abandon  nearly  all  the 
possessions  they  had  acquired. 

The  Portuguese  attained  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  Af- 
rica than  any  other  people,  visiting  places  that  are  entirely  un- 
known to  us.  Their  exttnsive  travels  and  discoveries,  howev- 
er, have  been  of  but  little  advantage  or  value  to  succeeding 
generations,  as  they  were  but  very  imperfectly  recorded.  His- 
tory and  experience  soon  demonstrated  the  fact  of  the  in- 
adaptability of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  the  tribes  of  Af- 
rica. Her  effort  to  evangelize  the  heathen  by  the  demoralizing 
influences  of  slavery  was  superlative  folly,  and  her  shameful  dis- 
comfiture affords  a  most  excellent  lesson  to  the  modern  advo- 
cates of  the  same  absurdity. 

Infinite  wisdom  often  overrules  the  weakness  and  wickedness 
of  men  for  good.  The  English,  having  their  attention  directed 
to  Africa  by  the  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  country,  set  about  exploring  it  in  quite  a  different 
way;  and  therefore  with  very  different  results.  In  1790,  the 
African  association  in  England  sent  out  intelligent  explorers 
into  central  Africa,  who  were  not  as  successful  as  they  anticipa- 
ted. Ledyard,  who  was  first  appointed,  died  in  Egypt,  and 
Lucas  advanced  a  short  distance  from  the  Mediterranean.  Ma- 
jor Houghton,  who  attempted  to  reach  the  Timbuctoo  from 
Gambia,  was  robbed  by  the  Moors,  and  died  in  the  desert. 
Mungo  Park  made  two  successful  journeys  of  over  a  thousand 
miles,  extending  from  Gambia  to  Silla.  He  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  with  the  country  and 
people,  than  any  previous  explorer.  His  third  journey  was 
most  disastrous  and  fatal  j  he  committed  the  error  of  taking 
about  forty  men,  when  the  number  should  not  have  been  over 
three.  Death  soon  reduced  their  number  to  five,  including 
Park.  In  1822,  Denham  and  Clapperton  crossed  the  desert 
from  Tripoli,  and  penetrated  Sudan  to  Mandara  and  Sokotos, 
where  the  former  fell  a  victim  to  dysentery.  These  have  been 
succeeded  by  Caille,  Lander,  Laing,  Laird,  Oldfield  and  Bee- 
croft. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  we  have  had  our  knowledge  very 
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Ill  1498,  the  Portuguese  Yasco  De  Gama,  doubled  the  Cape^ 
and  reached  Calicut,  a  port  on  the  southern  coast  of  India^ 
where  he  obtained  a  rich  cargo,  and  reached  home  after  having 
been  gone  two  and  a  half  years.  On  his  return  he  entered 
Lisbon,  with  almost  regal  pomp.  The  delighted  king  conferred 
on  liim  wealth  and  honors.  And  this  discovery  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  except- 
ing the  discovery  of  America  six  years  previous.  Calicut  was 
then  a  place  of  extensive  trade  with  the  Mussulmans  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  and  was  under  the  government  of  an  independent 
Hindoo  chief,  and  lay  south  of  the  limits  of  the  Mahomedan 
conquests.  The  king  of  Portugal,  who  had,  through  neglect  of 
the  great  navigator  Columbus,  lost  the  opportunity  of  adding 
the  New  World  to  his  dominions,  determined  to  seek  a  com- 
pensation for  his  loss  by  following  up  the  discoveries  of  Gama. 
A  second  expedition  was  fitted  out  on  a  more  extensive  scalC; 
consisting  of  13  ships,  1200  men,  and  8  friars  to  preach  Chris- 
tianity to  the  natives,  and  who  were  ordered  to  carry  fire  and 
sword  into  every  country  that  refused  to  listen  to  them.  This 
expedition,  which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1500,  on  its  way 
out  to  India  discovered  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  South  America, 
which  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  and  which  continued  from  that  time  one  of 
the  brightest  jewels  of  that  crown.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the 
New  World,  which  was  ever  governed  by  a  European  sovereign 
in  person.  The  king  of  Portugal  reigned  there  from  the  year 
1808  until  1821,  when  it  became  independent.  The  Portuguese 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  commenced  their  con- 
quests in  Southern  India,  witli  a  determination  to  establish  an 
empire  in  the  East.  And  the  king  of  Portugal  assumed  the 
lofty  title  of  "Lord  of  Navigation,  conquest,  and  commerce  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia  and  India."  And  he  sent  out  a  vice- 
roy for  India  before  he  had  obtained  a  foot  of  land  in  India. 
In  1506,  the  Portuguese  took  possession  of  Goa,  a  small  island 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  which  they  fortified,  and  made  their  capi- 
tal, so  long  as  they  held  sway  in  Southern  India,  which  was 
iicarly  through  the  sixteenth  century.  And  so  long  as  Portugal 
enjoyed  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  Indian  commerce,  she  sat  as 
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queen  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Tliongli  they  never  pos- 
sessed a  single  province  on  the  continent  of  India,  still  for 
more  than  a  century  they  commanded  her  seas  without  a  rival. 
They  had  over  twelve  thousand  miles  of  sea  coast  in  the  East 
under  their  control,  along  which  were  scattered  thirty  factorie^s, 
or  trading  houses.  They  were  also  most  active  in  propagating 
tlie  Romish  religion  in  India,  which  has  spread  over  a  large 
part  of  Southern  India.  Many  of  the  descendants  of  the  Por- 
tuguese are  still  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  India,  who  are  known 
as  East  Indians,  and  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  Roman  Catho- 
lics. When  the  Portuguese  first  reached  the  sliore  of  Southern 
India,  they  saw  a  lofty  Hindoo  temple  or  pagoda,  which  they 
concluded  must  be  a  Christian  temple,  because  the  half-naked 
Brahmins  wore  strings  of  beads,  like  those  of  the  Romish 
priests,  and  sprinkled  the  people  with  water,  which  might  be 
consecrated — and  presented  sandal-wood  powdered,  as  the 
Romanists  do  ashes — so  they  sought  admission  into  the  temple 
to  worship;  when  they  found  the  walls  covered  with  imag- 
es, which,  being  willing  to  identify  with  those  of  the  Ma- 
donna, and  saints,  they  threw  themselves  prostrate  on  the 
ground — one  of  them,  however,  chancing  to  look  up,and  observing 
the  strange  and  uncouth  appearance  of  these  imaginary  apostles, 
some  of  whom  had  four  or  six  arms,  and  as  m.any  faces,  and 
enormous  teeth  projecting  out  of  their  mouths,  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  guard  himself  by  the  exclamation — ''  If  these  be  dev- 
ils, it  is  Grod  whom  I  worship." 

But  the  days  of  the  Portuguese  dominion  and  glory  were  num- 
bered in  the  East,  as  well  as  at  home.  About  the  year  1600,  a 
new  enemy  appeared  in  India,  and  much  more  formidable  than 
anything  the  Portuguese  had  encountered  in  the  East.  The 
Dutch,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  tyranny  of  Philip  IL,  had 
revolted  against  Spain,  and  after  a  long,  hard,  and  glorious 
struggle,  raised  themselves  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  re- 
public. And  owing  to  the  small  extent  of  their  territory,  and 
the  great  number  of  refugees,  wdio  found  among  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  they  were  induced  to  seek 
on  the  ocean  the  means  of  subsistence  and  w^ealth — hence  they 
became  one  of  the  first  naval  powers  in  Europe.     Tliey  were 
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also  attracted,  not  only  to  the  New  World,  where  they  found- 
ed what  they  called  New  Amsterdam — now  New  York — but 
also  by  the  trade  and  wealth  of  India.  They  attempted 
a  passage  by  the  north  of  Asia,  but  failing  in  the  effort, 
they  determined  to  follow  the  route  of  the  Portuguese  around 
the  Cape.  And  in  the  year  1597,  they  arrived  in  the  island  of 
Java,  where  they  carried  on  a  successful  trade  with  the  islands 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  Malacca,  &c.  And  gradually  they  became 
complete  masters  of  the  Eastern  Islands  and  seas — and  the 
emporium  of  Eastern  trade  was  transferred  from  Lisbon  to 
Amsterdam,  and  in  proportion  as  Holland  rose  in  wealth  and 
importance,  in  the  same  proportion  did  Portugal  sink  in  impor- 
tance. The  Dutch  East  India  Company  still  has  a  bare  exis- 
tence, the  headquarters  of  which  are  in  Java. 

But  that  nation  which  was  destined  to  reap  the  largest  har- 
vest from  India,  and  in  return,  it  is  hoped,  confer  the  largest 
amount  of  benefit,  was  no  uninterested  observer.  The  spirit 
of  industry  and  enterprise,  already  partially  awakened  in  Eng- 
land, received,  during  the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
an  accelerated  impetus.  And  all,  from  the  throne  down  to  the 
Jiumblest  citizen,  were  now  seized  with  a  restless,  insatiable  ambi- 
tion to  share  in  the  commerce  of  diamonds,  pearls,  embroideries, 
silks,  and  perfumes  of  the  East.  But  how  was  this  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  From  priority  of  discovery  Portugal  claimed  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  passage  of  the  cape,  and  was  determined  to 
liold  it  by  force  of  arms.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  Pro- 
claim war  against  Portugal?  England  was  not  prepared  for 
that — to  defy  so  formidable  an  enemy.  What  then  ?  abandon 
the  pursuit  of  the  golden  prize  ?  No !  never !  The  spirit 
which  had  been  aroused  in  England  was  not  to  be  smothered ; 
but  it  broke  fortli  in  another  direction.  It  lead  to  those  most 
wonderful  series  of  voyages  which  figure  so  conspicuously  in 
the  annals  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Yoyages  which  added 
more  to  our  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  than  had 
over  been  known  before,  and  perhaps  more  than  has  been  added 
sincC; — and  which  distinguished  England  more  than  any  other 
nation  during  that  period,  and  gave  her  the  almost  entire  com- 
mand of  the  seas.     And  yet  the  great  object  in  them  was  to 
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discover  some  new  passage  to  India.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
find  a  north-east  passage,  which  failed — then  an  attempt  was 
made  to  find  a  north-west  passage,  which  also  failed,  but  which 
led  to  discoveries  in  the  north  part  of  British  America, 
which  bear  the  names  of  many  of  the  discoverers,  such  as  Hud- 
son, Davis,  Frobishers,  &c.  The  next  attempt  was  to  find  a 
south-west  passage  around  the  American  continent,  whicli  failed 
of  reaching  India,  but  led  to  the  discoveries  in  the  Pacific  and 
Southern  oceans,  and  a  highway  around  the  world.  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  reach  India  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
which  partially  succeeded — for  they  were  able  to  obtain  car- 
goes of  Indian  goods,  brought  overland  to  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  And  a  merchants'  company,  called  '^  The 
Levant  Company,"  was  formed  for  that  purpose. 

But  the  Englisli,  seeing  that  the  Dutch — not  terrified  by  the 
arms  of  the  Portuguese — had  followed  thein  around  the  Cape, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  East,  determined  to  hazard 
an  attempt  around  the  Cape.  Consequently,  about  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  reach 
the  East  Indies  by  tlie  Cape.  And  in  the  year  IGOO,  when 
Elizabeth  reigned  in  England,  and  Akborsot  on  the  throne  of 
India,  the  East  India  Company  was  formed.  It  is  said  that 
215  knights,  aldermen,  and  merchants  of  London  united  and 
formed  the  company,  and  obtained  privileges  which  it  was  then 
customary  to  bestow  on  mercantile  corporations,  which  in  this 
case  was  called  a  royal  charter.  Three  ships  were  at  once 
fitted  out  and  sent  to  India.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of 
the  English  in  India,  and  the  beginning  of  the  British  power 
in  the  East.  The  little  trade  which  they  had  commenced  pre- 
vious to  this  around  the  Cape,  had  been  confined  to  the  Malacca 
islands. 

This  company  first  obtained  ground  in  Musulipatam,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  afterwards  in  Madras,  where  they  obtain- 
ed permission  to  erect  a  fortification,  called  Fort  St.  George. 
Still  later,  another  place  on  the  same  coast  was  obtained  and 
fortified,  called  Fort  St.  David.  The  commerce  of  India  being 
considered  more  and  more  as  a  national  object.  King  James  L, 
in  1614,  sent  out  Sir  Thomas  Eoe  as  ambassador  to  the  great 
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Mogul  court,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  permission  to  trade,  on 
reasonable  terms,  in  the  principal  ports  of  his  dominions. 
But  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  obtained  a  firman  of  the 
splendid  but  semi-barbarous  court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  which 
then  regarded  England  as  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  It  was 
from  Sir  T.  Roe  that  England  first  obtained  the  flaming  ac- 
counts of  the  gorgeous  court  of  the  Moguls,  which  inflamed  the 
€upidity  of  the  English,  and  intensified  their  desire  to  trade 
with  India.  But  the  English  met  with  great  difficulty  from  the 
first  in  the  East.  Their  rivals,  the  Dutch,  who  were  then  vast- 
ly their  superiors  in  naval  force,  and  who  looked  upon  them 
with  great  jealousy,  opposed  them.  The  English  continued  on 
in  their  Indian  trade,  without  much  success  in  obtaining  terri- 
tory, during  most  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Soon  after  the 
English  directed  their  attention  to  India,  the  French  also 
sent  several  expeditions  to  the  East.  They  first  directed  their 
attention  to  Madagascar,  but  not  finding  that  profitable,  they 
next  made  an  attempt  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  India,  which 
they  found  more  profitable.  And  in  1664,  they  established 
what  tliey  called  -'  The  French  East  Indian  Company." 

This  company,  after  various  reverses  and  repeated  collisions 
with  the  Dutch,  at  length  gained  a  foothold  in  Pondicheru 
(Southern  India),  which  they  fortified.  They  also  had  some 
smaller  factories  in  other  places,  as  well  as  at  Chandernagore 
in  Bengal.  They  continued  to  increase  in  strength,  and  proved 
rather  formidable  enemies  to  the  English  in  Jndia.  Madras, 
which  had  been  fortified  by  the  English  under  the  name  of  Fort 
St.  George,  and  was  the  headquarters  in  India  until  Calcutta 
rose  into  being,  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1746,  but  it  was 
soon  restored  to  the  English.  In  1656,  the  East  India  Com- 
])any  succeeded  in  erecting  their  first  factory  in  Bengal,  on  the 
lloogley,  at  what  is  called  Hoogley,  a  few  miles  above  Ser- 
ampore.  And  in  1662,  the  island  of  Bombay  was  ceded  to 
the  British  crown  as  part  of  the  marriage  dowry  of  Catharine 
of  Portugal,  Queen  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  by  him  granted  to 
the  Company.  At  first  the  Company  had  only  trading  estab- 
lishments, with  very  little  protection ;  but  gradually  small  bod- 
ies of  troops  were  sent  to  defend  them  in  their  trade,  and  they 
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also  succeeded  in  enlisting  natives,  for  pay,  to  join  their  service, 
not  only  as  servants,  but  as  soldiers.  But  as  they  increased  in 
strength,  they  began  to  entertain  projects  of  conquest,  though 
on  a  small  scale  at  first,  and  under  the  guise  of  protecting  their 
trade.  The  Dutch  seem  to  have  gradually  disappeared  before 
the  English ;  but  the  French  held  their  own,  and  so  late  as  1748 
the  two  nations  were  so  equally  divided  that  neither  ventured 
upon  any  serious  movement.  But  the  face  of  Indian  affairs  was 
entirely  changed  by  the  arrival  of  an  English  expedition  of  nine 
ships  of  war,  with  1400  men.  This  gave  the  English  the  as- 
cendency. The  struggle  between  the  English  and  French,  how- 
ever, continued  for  years  after  this  reinforcement  of  the  Eng- 
lish,  but  was  confined  mostly  to  Southern  India. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  consider  the  pro- 
gress of  the  British  power  in  Bengal  and  Northern  India. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  factory  was  established 
at  Hoogley  in  1656.  We  hear  little  or  nothing  more 
of  their  progress  in  Bengal  during  the  remainder  of  that 
century.  But  in  the  year  1700,  the  villages  of  Chutta- 
nuttee,  Govindaporc  and  Calcutta  were  obtained  by  means  of  a 
large  present  to  Agim,  grandson  of  Aurungzibe,  and  Viceroy  of 
Bengal,  and  were  at  once  declared  a  presidency.  And  they 
were  forthwith  fortified;  and  in  compliment  to  the  then  reign- 
ing sovereign  of  England,  was  called  Fort  William,  which  name 
it  still  retains.  And  for  the  half  century  which  followed,  we 
find  nothing  of  special  interest  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  English  in  Bengal.  Of  all  the  provinces  subjected  to  the 
Moguls,  Bengal  was  regarded  as  the  wealthiest.  No  part  of 
India  possesses  such  advantages  for  agriculture  and  commerce, 
embracing  the  rich  valley  of  the  Ganges.  It  has  the  most 
dense  population  of  any  part  of  India,  and  perhaps  of  the  globe. 
And  in  spite  of  the  misrule  and  plunder  to  which  it  had  been 
subject  from  time  to  time,  it  was  known  through  the  East  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden — the  rich  kingdom.  It  was  peopled  by  a 
race  enervated  by  its  soft  climate,  and  long  accustomed  to 
peaceful  avocations.  The  great  province  of  Bengal,  together 
with  Behar  and  Orissa,  had  long  been  governed  by  a  Viceroy 
of  the  Great  Mogul  j  and  after  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  power, 
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it   had  virtually  become  independent.     Ali-Yerdy  Khan,  who 
had  long  been  the  Viceroy  or  Nabob  of  Bengal,  died  in  1756, 
and  was  succeeded   by  his  grandson,  Suraja  Dowlah,  a  youth 
under  twenty,  and  who,  it  was  said,  had  become  so   depraved, 
at  that  early  age,  that  he  delighted  in  cruelty,  for  its  own  sake. 
From  a  child  he  had  hated  the  English — he  also  had  formed  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  wealth  which  might  be  obtained  by  plun- 
dering them.     So  he  determined  to  march   with  a  large  force 
against  Fort  William.     The  fort   was  taken,  after  some  resis- 
tance by   the   English,  and  those  who   were  unable  to  escape 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Suraja  Dowhxh.     The  Nabob  then  seated 
himself  in  regal  pomp  in  the  principal  hall  of  the   factory,  and 
ordered   Mr.   Holwell,  the  governor  of  Fort  William,   to  be 
brought  before  him,  whom  he  violently  reproached  for  having 
attempted  to  defend  the  place  against  the  ruler  of  Bengal.     He 
complained    bitterly  at   finding  only    50,000   rupees.     But  he 
promised  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  and  then  retired  to 
rest.     Then  followed  one  of  the  most  barbarous  acts  in  the  an- 
nals of  history,  and  which  met  with  a  terrible  retribution.    The 
English  captives  were   left  at  the  mercy  of  the   guards,  who, 
to  secure  them  for  the  night,  thrust  them  into  the  prison  of  the 
garrison — a  chamber  known  by  the  fearful  name  of  the  ^'  Black 
Hole."     It  was  only  twenty  feet  square,  with  but  small  and  ob- 
structed air  holes.     And  it  was  in  the  hot  weather,  when  the  heat 
in  Bengal  is  scarcely  tolerable  to  Europeans  in  well  ventilated 
rooms.     One  hundred  and  forty-six   European  prisoners  were 
confined    in   that  cell  for  the  night.     And  scarcely  nothing  in 
history  or  fiction  equals  the  horrors  which  were  recounted   by 
the  few  wiio  survived  that  night.     And  it  is  said  that  the  barbar- 
ous   soldiers     made    sport  of    their    frantic    sufferings,   and 
all    their    importunities   for    relief,  or   to  awake   the    Nabob 
were  unheeded.     After  day-break — and  the  Nabob  had  slept  off 
his  debauch — he  permitted  the  door  to  be  opened.     But  it  was 
sometime  before  the  soldiers  could  make  a  way    through  the 
dead  bodies,    on   which    the  burning    climate  had  already  be- 
gun to  do  its  loathsome  work — for  the  survivors  to    be  taken 
out.     Twenty-three  ghastly   figures  were  all   who   were  found 
alive.     But  all  this  produced  neither    remorse  or    pity  in  the 
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bosom  of  the  Nabob.  He  showed  no  compassion  to  the  poor 
survivors.  Those  from  whom  he  had  no  hope  of  obtaining 
anything,  were  allowed  to  depart;  but  those  from  whom  it  was 
thought  that  anything  could  be  extorted,  were  treated  with  great 
cruelty.  The  Nabob  changed  the  name  of  the  fort — placed  a 
garrison  in  it — and  forbid  any  English  to  dwell  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  then  returned  home  to  Mushadabad.  When  the 
news  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  Calcutta  reached  Mad- 
ras, the  Governor  and  Council  were  filled  with'ularm.  At  the 
same  time  the  fiercest  and  bitterest  resentment  was  excited, 
and  the  cry  was  for  vengeance ;  and  it  was  at  once  determined 
that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  to  the  Hoogley,  and  that 
Clive  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  land  forces,  and  Admiral 
Watson  in  command  of  the  naval  armauient.  Clive  came  out 
to  India  thirteen  years  before,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  ih  the 
civil  service,  but  having  a  turn  for  military  life,  he  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  soldier,  and  had  been  appointed  governor 
of  Fort  St.  David.  Nine  hundred  English  infantry,  and  fifteen 
hundred  sepoys  (native  soldiers)  composed  the  army  which 
sailed  to  punish  a  prince  with  more  subjects  and  larger  reve- 
nues than  the  King  of  Prussia.  At  this  time  the  Nabob  was 
revelling  in  fancied  security,  at  his  capital,  Moorshadabad.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  English  would  dare  to  invade 
his  dominions. 

Clive,  with  his  usual  vigor,  after  reaching  Bengal,  routed  the 
garrison  of  Fort  William,  recovered  Calcutta,  stormed  and 
sacked  Hoogley,  a  post  of  great  trade  and  wealth.  The  Nabob 
on  learning  this,  was  greatly  enraged,  and  ordered  his  army  to 
march  immediately  to  Calcutta,  and  punish  the  English.  And 
he  reached  within  half  a  mile  of  Clive's  forces,  near  Hoogley, 
on  Feb.  2,  1757,  with  an  array  of  40,000;  but  when  he  saw  the 
resolute  front  which  the  English  presented,  he  fell  back,  and 
consented  to  make  peace  with  them  on  their  own  terms.  The 
treaty  was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  he  formed  new  designs 
against  them.  He  intrigued  with  the  French,  who  were  quite 
numerous  at  Chandenogore,  on  the  Hoogley  river,  above  Calcut- 
ta. This  was  well  known  to  Clive,  who  determined  to  strike 
a  decided  blow  by  attacking   the   French   at    Chandenagore, 
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before  tliey  could  obtain  assistance  from  Southern  India,  or 
anywhere  else.  This  he  did  most  successfully.  The  French 
fort,  garrison,  artillery,  military  stores,  and  nearly  500  Frencli 
soldiers  fell  into  his  hands.  This  cut  off  all  hope  of  the  Nabob 
from  the  French.  The  Nabob's  administration  was  so  bad, 
that  all  classes  of  his  subjects  were  disgusted  with  him,  and  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  a  part  of  his  own  court. 
It  was  to  ask  the  English  to  assist  in  deposing  him,  and  placing 
Meer  Jaffier  on  the  throne.  The  plot  was  arranged  principally 
by  Mr.  Watts,  the  resident  of  the  Company  at  the  Nabob's 
court,  and  a  Bengali  by  the  name  of  Omichund.  This  Omichund 
had  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  native  merchants  in  Calcutta, 
and  had  suffered  great  losses  in  consequence  of  the  Nabob's 
expedition  against  that  place.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  Eng- 
lish,* and  was  well  qualified  to  act  as  a  medium  between  them 
and  the  Nabob's  court,  where  he  had  great  influence.  After 
everything  was  ready  for  action,  the  plan  was  nearly  defeated 
by  Omichund's  cupidity.  He  had  been  promised  five  per  cent, 
on  all  the  money  which  might  be  obtained ;  but  not  content 
with  that,  he  demanded  a  promise  in  writing,  signed  by  Clive 
and  Watson,  guaranteeing  to  him  three  millions  of  rupees  more, 
which,  if  not  complied  with,  he  would  discover  the  whole  affair 
to  the  Nabob,  which  would  have  led  to  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  Mr.  Watts,  and  all  concerned  in  it,  at  his  court.  Watts 
immediately  informed  Clive  of  this,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a 
villanous  artifice  to  extort  money,  and  thought  that  any  arti- 
fice to  defeat  him  was  justifiable  ;  so  he  drew  up  two  papers,  in 
one  the  money  was  promised,  and  in  the  other  it  was  not.  And 
the  one  in  which  the  money  was  promised  was  shown  to  liim, 
but  the  other  preserved  for  him,  Admiral  Watson,  being  a  con- 
scientious man,  declined  giving  his  signature  to  these  papers. 
It  was,  however,  attached  by  another  hand,  upon  a  half-way  con- 
cession by  the  Admiral. 

Everything  now  being  ready,  Clive  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Na- 
])ob,  charging  him  with  having  violated  the  treaty,  and  that  he 
had  invited  the  French  to  join  him,  &c. ;  and  ended  by  saying 
that  he  was  coming  in  person  to  submit  their  differences  to  the 
chief  men  of  his  court.     The  Nabob,  alarmed  by  the  style  of 
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this  letter,  as  well  as  by  hearing  that  Clive  was  advancing  with  his 
forces,  at  once  marched  down  with  his  army  as  far  as  Plassey, 
On  the  17th  of  June,  Clive  reached  Cutwa,  and  took  the  fort 
And  on  the  19th,  the  rains  set  in  with  great  violence;  and  as 
there  was  no  sign  of  Meer  Jaffier  joining  him  according  to 
agreement,  he  was  in  great  doubt  whether  to  cross  the  river, 
which  would  bring  him  near  the  Nabob^s  forces  or  not  to  cross. 
He  called  a  council  of  war,  which  decided  against  fighting. 
Clive  at  first  approved  of  their  decision,  but  after  further 
weighing  the  matter,  he  determined  to  hazard  all  and  give  bat- 
tle. He  clearly  saw  that  if  they  then  yielded,  that  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  English  giving  up  Bengal,  or  that  they  would 
be  ruined  if  they  attempted  to  stay.  On  the  22d,  they  all  cross- 
ed the  river,  and  marched  on  and  took  up  quarters  in  a  mango 
grove,  near  Plasscy.  The  Nabob's  forces  consisted  of  15,000 
horse,  and  about  40,000  foot,  and  Olive's  forces  of  about  3,000 
men,  about  1,000  only  of  which  were  Europeans,  the  rest  were 
native  soldiers.  But  these  European  troops  were  well  disci- 
plined, and  had  efficient  officers.  Conspicuous  in  the  lit^e 
army  were  the  men  of  the  39th  regiment,  which  still  bears  on  its 
colors,  amid  many  lionorablc  additions — "  Won  under  Welling- 
ton in  Spain  and  Oascony," — the  name  of  "  Plassey,"  and  the 
proud  motto,  "Primus  in  Indis." 

Clive  slept  none  that  night,  and  at  break  of  day,  the  23d,  the 
Nabob's  army  was  in  motion  to  attack  the  English.  The  Nabob 
himself  remained  in  his  tent  in  the  rear.  The  cannonading  con- 
tinued with  little  effect  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob's  forces,  but 
with  fearful  execution  by  the  English.  Meer  Jaffier  did 
not  engage  on  either  side ;  but  about  noon  the  Nabob's  gen- 
eral, who  led  on  liis  forces,  fell — this  alarmed  the  Nabob,  who, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Meer  Jaffier,  ordered  his  army  to  fall  back, 
promising  that  he  would  lead  them  to  victory  the  next  day. 
This  order  decided  his  fate.  Clive  at  once  ordered  his  troops 
-^0  advance,  and  the  Nabob's  army  was  completely  routed.  In 
an  hour,  the  forces  of  the  Nabob  were  dispersed,  never  more 
to  reassemble.  Only  500  of  the  vanquished  were  slain;  but 
their  camp  guns,  baggage,  cattle,  wagons,  &c.,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  who  lost  only  22  soldiers.     ThiS;  which  is  known 
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as  the  famous  '<  battle  of  Plassey/'  is  considered  as  having 
decided  the  destiny  of  India.  Meer  JaflBer,  who  had  given  no 
direct  assistance  to  the  English  during  the  battle,  afterwards 
sent  his  congratulations  to  Clive,  and  the  next  day  repaired  to 
the  English  quarters,  not  a  little  uneasy  as  to  what  reception 
he  should  meet.  But  Clive  met  and  embraced  him,  and  saluted 
him  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa,  and  listened  to  his 
apologies,  and  advised  him  to  march  at  once  to  the  capital, 
Mushadabad — and  on  learning  that  Meer  Jaffier  had  arrived  at 
the  capital,  where  Clive  soon  joined  him,  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  Suraja  Dowlah  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  with  all 
speed,  to  his  capital ;  and  on  learning  that  Meer  Jaffier  had 
arrived  at  the  capital,  he  disguised  himself  in  a  mean  dress, 
and  taking  a  casket  of  Jewels  in  his  hand,  he  let  himself  dovrn 
at  night  by  a  windovr  of  his  palace,  and  fled ;  but  was  after- 
wards captured,  and  returned  to  the  capital,  when  he  was  most 
inhumanly  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  a  profligate  son 
of  Meer  Jaffier.  His  mangled  body  was  carelessly  thrown 
across  an  elephant,  and  carried  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
the  capital  to  the  burial  ground. 

After  the  ceremony  of  placing  Meer  Jaffier  on  the  throne  was 
over,  they  proceeded  to  the  treasury,  where  they  found  only 
two  crores  (twenty  millions)  of  rupees;  but  the  history  of 
those  times  says  that  there  was  another  treasury  in  the  female 
department,  which  contained  eight  crores,  which  was  conceal- 
ed from  Clive,  and  shared  by  Meer  Jaffier  and  others.  The 
Company  and  its  servants  now  possessed  the  keys  of  the  treas- 
ures of  Bengal,  and  prosperity  and  wealth  flowed  in  upon  them. 
An  additional  sum  of  X800,000  was  soon  after  sent  down  from 
Mushadabad  to  Fort  William — Calcutta,  which  but  a  few 
naonths  before  was  desolate,  was  now  flourishing — trade  reviv- 
ed, and  the  signs  of  affluence  appeared  in  every  English  house. 
As  to  Clive,  the  treasury  was  thrown  open  to  him,  but  he  was 
content  with  accepting  a  little  less  than  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  or  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  As  to 
Calcutta,  by  the  treaty  made  with  the  Nabob  the  fore  part  of 
the  year,  the  English  were  permitted  to  erect  a  mint  and  fort. 
These  privileges  they  had  been  seeking  in  vain  for  sixty  years. 
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The  old  fort  which  the  Nabob  had  taken  so  easily,  had  been 
erected  in  secret.  Clive  lost  no  time  after  the  treaty  in  erect- 
ing a  fortification  which  no  native  army  should  be  able  to  take. 
He  accordingly  began  the  present  fort.  When  the  plan  was 
laid  down,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  sum  it  would  cost.  But  hav- 
ing once  begun  it,  he  could  not  well  make  any  alterations, 
though  eventually  it  cost  twenty  millions  of  rupees.  A  mint 
was  also  erected  the  same  year,  and  the  first  English  coin  was 
struck  in  India  in  August  of  the  same  year,  1757. 

The  Directors  of  the  Company,  on  hearing  of  Olive's  bril- 
liant success,  instantly  appointed  him  governor  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  Bengal,  with  the  highest  marks  of  esteem  and  grat- 
itude. His  power  was  now  immense.  Meer  Jaffier  could  be 
upheld  on  the  throne  only  by  the  hand  which  had  placed  him 
there.  It  is  said,  to  the  honor  of  Lord  Clive,  that  he  used  his 
power  ably  and  judiciously  for  the  advantage  of  his  country. 
Clive  soon  made  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  for  expelling 
the  French  from  Southern  India.  For  the  next  ten  years 
Cljve  managed  the  afi'airs  of  the  Company  most  vigorously, 
though  during  that  period  he  was  absent  for  a  short  time  in  Eng- 
land. He  finally  retired  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1774. 
The  English  had  now  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  revenues  of 
Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa.  After  Lord  Clive  left  India,  Mr. 
Yerdist  and  then  Mr.  Cartier  were  appointed  governors — and 
in  1772  the  noted  Warren  Hastings  became  governor,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  men  ever  employed  by 
the  Company  in  India.  He  came  out  in  the  civil  service  in  1749 
at  the  age  of  18,  and  immediately  began  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages and  politics  of  the  country  with  great  diligence.  In 
1759  he  was  appointed  by  Clive  Resident  at  the  Nabob's  court, 
at  that  time  the  next  important  post  to  that  of  the  governor. 
In  1773  the  Parliament  of  England  passed  an  act  by  which  the 
British  in  India  were  to  have  but  one  head,  and  all  the  otheP 
Presidencies  to  be  subject  to  that  one  head,  and  that  was  to  be 
located  in  Calcutta,  which,  up  to  1757,  was  only  a  small  trading- 
town,  but  when  the  English  came  to  have  full  possession  of  it,, 
it  rapidly  rose  into  importance. 
37 
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In  1774  Warren  Hastings  was  appointed  the  First  Govern- 
or-General of  India.  It  will  be  seen  that  after  the  memorable 
battle  of  Plassey,  the  Company,  instead  of  being  a  mere  trad- 
ing company,  began  to  assume  political  power,  and  became  a 
ruling  instead  of  a  trading  company.  From  that  time  until 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  of  England  in  1858, 
it  continued  to  extend  its  territory  by  conquest,  until  it 
reached  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  India  and 
a  large  part  of  Burmah,  having  under  it  nearly  200,000,000  of 
souls.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
this  vast  empire,  during  the  last  century,  with  any  thing  like 
minuteness,  as  that  would  make  too  long  a  chapter,  but  simply 
indicate  some  of  the  most  leading  events,  particularly  when  the 
different  provinces  were  annexed. 

When  the  Company  was  first  formed,  there  was  establish- 
ed a  Court  of  Directors,  consisting  of  24  members,  to  whom 
the  Company  was  directly  amenable,  and  who  were  also  the 
proprietors  of  the  stock  of  the  Company,  and  who  were  to 
share  in  the  dividends  of  the  profits.  In  1773,  the  Par- 
liament of  England  passed  what  was  called  a  ^^  Regulating  Act,'' 
by  which  the  government  and  administration  of  India  were  mod- 
ified, the  ofiice  of  Governor-General,  or  viceroy,  and  council  of 
four  members  were  appointed.  Also  a  Supreme  Court  was  es- 
tablished in  Calcutta,  to  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  three 
Puisne  Judges — they  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  of 
England,  and  to  be  independent  of  the  Company,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  British  law  to  British  subjects.  The 
power  of  the  Court  extended  to  British  subjects,  i.  e..  English- 
men throughout  India,  and  to  the  natives  who  resided  within  the 
Mahratta  Ditch."^  The  court  was  also  vested  with  power  over 
any  person  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  Companj^'s  service, 
or  in  the  service  of  any  British  subject.  The  Supreme  Court  was 


*  In  1742,  the  Mahrattas,  a  powerful  and  warlike  tribe,  who  had  in 
the  preceding  century  established  a  new  empire  in  Western  India,  in- 
vaded Bengal,  and  on  their  approaching  Calcutta,  the  English  began  to 
repair  their  fortifications,  and  for  greater  security  dng  a  ditch  around 
their  settlement,  called  the  Mahratta  Ditch.  The  name  is  still  preserved, 
though  the  ditch  has  disappeared. 
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no  sooner  set  up  than  it  began  to  interfere  with  the  authority  of 
the  Company,  and  Parliament  was  obliged  to  restrict  and  bet- 
ter define  its  power.     Up  to  1783  the  Court  of  Directors  had 
governed  India  without  any  control  from  the  king's  mioisters, 
but  in  1784  Parliament  set  up  a  Board  of  Commissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  they  were  to  have  a  right  to  in- 
terfere in  all  Indian  affairs,  except  the    Company's  trade.     The 
Court  of  Directors,   Board   of   Commissioners,  and  Supreme 
Court  all  continued  until  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  In- 
dia directly  to  the  Crown  in  1858,  when  the  two  former  were 
abolished,  and  a  Secretary  of  State  appointed  by  the  Crown  to 
govern  India — the  Secretary  and  his  Council  to  be  in  England. 
Also  the  office  of  Grovernor-Ceneral  was  to  be  continued  in  In- 
dia.    Previous  to  the  year  1780,  and  up  to  it,  the  English  had 
been  engaged  in  war  with  the  Mahrattas  of  the  Deccan,  or  in- 
terior of  India,  who  threatened  to  overrun  Bengal.    They  were 
a  formidable  force,  and  the  more  so  from  fear  that  the  French 
would  unite  with  them  against  the  English.     The  Mahra/.tas 
were,  however,  driven  back,  and  two  strong  fortresses,  Lahore 
and  Gwalior,  taken. 

But  in  1780  a  new  and  still  more  formidable  enemy  appeared 
in  the  field — the  Mysoreans,  with  Hyder  Ali  at  their  head.  In 
th#  general  breaking  up  of  the  great  Mogul  empire  on  the  death 
of  Aurungzebe  in  1707,  India  was  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of 
anarchy,  and  aspirants  to  power  arose  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  territory  of  Mysore  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  table-lands  which  diversify  Southern  India.  A  circuit  of 
lofty  hills,  forming  a  barrier  around  the  country,  raising  its  gen- 
eral surface  to  the  height  of  about  3,000  feet,  secures  for  it 
probably  the  most  even  temperature  and  delightful  climate  of 
India,  and  perhaps  the  world.  It  stretches  more  than  half  way 
from  sea  to  sea  across  India. 

The  leader  of  the  Mvsoreans,  Hvder  Ali,  one  of  the  most 
daring  spirits  of  his  age,  became  one  of  the  most  formidable  en- 
emies of  the  English  in  India.  He  arose  from  a  very  humble 
origin,  and  never  even  learned  to  read  or  write.  He  reached 
the  age  of  27  before  he  would  submit  to  the  restraints  of  mili 
tary  service.     But  having  once  enlisted,  he  soon  displayed  val 
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or,  presence  of  mind  in  danger,  and  all  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute an  eminent  warrior.  He  soon  gathered  around  him  a 
company  of  freebooters,  who  asked  no  pay  but  the  plunder  they 
might  collect.  When  he  had  become  sufficiently  strong  he 
seized  the  throne  of  the  young  Eajah  of  Mysore,  whom  he  pen- 
sioned— and  assumed  the  control  of  affairs,  and  began  to  ex- 
tend the  kingdom  by  conquest.  His  rapid  and  vast  extension 
of  territory  and  power  began  to  alarm  the  other  great  powers 
of  Southern  India.  In  1767  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam 
of  the  Deccan  united  to  resist  him.  They  also  invited  the  Eng- 
lish to  assist  them,  which  they  agreed  to  do  with  a  small  force. 
Hyder,  seeing  his  danger,  succeeded  in  bribing  and  buying  off 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  and  engaged  the  latter  to  unite 
with  him  against  the  English,  who,  being  unable  to  meet  so 
large  a  force,  were  defeated.  The  son  of  Hyder  Ali — Tippoo, 
afterwards  the  most  deadly  and  fearful  enemy  the  British  have 
ever  encountered  in  India — then  only  a  boy  of  17 — made  a  rap- 
id and  bold  push  with  5,000  horse,  to  the  vicinity  of  Madras. 
But  all  of  Hyder's  forces  were  eventually  driven  back,  and 
Madras  saved.  But  Hyder  Ali  was  not  content  with  this  par- 
tial defeat — he  determined  to  drive  the  English  out  of  the 
country,  and  for  this  purpose  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Mahrattas.  0 

About  this,  time  the  American  colonies  were  struggling  for 
their  independence,  during  which  crisis,  and  consequent  upon  it, 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  France,  as  the  latter  had 
assisted  the  weak  colonics  in  their  laudable  efforts  for  freedom. 
This  war  between  England  and  France  extended  to  India.  The 
French  immediately  opened  correspondence  with   Hyder,  and 
united  with  him  against  the  English — the  results  of  which  were 
most  fatal  to  their   own   interests   in  India.      Early  in    June, 
1780,  after  the  Mahomedans  had  offered  prayers  in  the   mosque 
of  Seringapatam,  Hyder's  capital,  and  the  Hindoos  had  performed 
the  solemn  ceremony  called  jeZ^^i/m,  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
posed expedition,  Hyder  left  his  capital  with  a  force  of  28,000 
cavalry,  15,000  infantry,  4,000  troops,  in  all  47,000,   besides 
2,000  rocket  men,  5,000  pioneers,  and  400  French,  and  started 
for  Madras,  laying  the  country   waste  as   he  went.     Meantime 
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the  English  concentrated  their  forces  from  "all  parts  of  the 
country.  Troops  were  sent  down  from  Bengal  by  land.  The 
English  suffered  some  defeat  at  first,  before  their  forces  were 
concentrated.  Sir  Eyre  Coot,  governor  of  Madras,  fell  upon 
Hyder's  host  of  over  80,000  with  only  7,000  men,  and  most  of 
them  native  soldiers,  forced  his  lines,  carried  his  batteries,  and 
gave  him  a  thorough  defeat.  Hyder  leaving  more  than  3,0(  0  of 
his  force  dead  upon  the  field,  and  raving  and  tearing  his  clothes, 
fled  on  a  fleet  horse,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  But  owing 
to  the  small  force  of  the  English,  Hyder  took  courage,  and  was 
more  successful — but  never  regained  his  great  defeat.  On  the 
2d  of  Dec,  1782,  Hyder  died.  He  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  Indian  adventurers.*  About  this  time  intelligence 
was  received  of  hostilities  between  the  Dutch  and  English,  and 
as  the  former  were  still  numerous  in  Southern  India,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  English  to  reduce  Negapatam,  their 
capital,  which  was  accomplished  by  a  detachment  of  troops,and 
all  the  other  Dutch  settlements  in  Southern  India  soon  fell  with 
it. 

On  the  death  of  Hyder,  his  son,  Tippoo.  succeeded  him,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  noted  characters  of  India.  He  was 
even  superior  to  his  father  in  talent,  'ambition,  and  intrigue,  and 
he  added  to  these  a  fanatical  zeal — which  his  father  had  not — 
in  the  cause  of  Islamism.  The  principal  mosque  now  in  Cal- 
cutta is  said  to  have  been  built  by  him,  as  well  as  others  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  efforts  to  resist  the  invasions  of 
Hyder  and  Tippoo  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  energies  and  resour- 
ces of  the  Governor-General,  Hastings,  during  the  last  four 
years  of  his  stay  in  India.  In  1784  Hastings  left  India, and  his 
place  was  filled  by  the  distinguished  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  is 
perhaps  better  known  in  the  American  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence by  his  honorable  surrender  of  Yorktown  in  1781. 

Hastings  was  graciously  received  in  England  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  Court  of  Directors.     Yet,  in  the  next  session  of  Par- 

*  Hyder,  before  his  death,  began  to  have  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
spirits  and  resources  of  his  enemy.  He  said  many  defeats  will  not  de- 
stroy the  English, — "  I  can  ruin  their  resources  by  land,  but  I  cannot 
dry  up  the  sea  to  prevent  more  coming." 
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liamcnt,  the  Commons  resolved  to  impeach  him  for  his  adminis- 
tration in  India.  His  trial  lasted  nine  years,  and  exhausted  all 
the  wealth  he  had  accumulated  in  that  country.  It  is  said 
that  when  the  eloquent  Burke  made  his  famous  speech  impeach- 
ing the  administration  of  Hastings,  that  Hastings  was  heard  to 
say  at  the  close  of  it  that  he  was  not  aware,  before,  that  he  was 
so  guilty.  He  was  finally  acquitted,  and  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  86,  or  till  1818. 

Marquis  Cornwallis,  the  second  Governor-General,  and  the 
iirst  who  united  to  that  office  that  of  Commander-in-Chief,  was 
considered  an  able    general,   notwithstanding  the  unsuccessful 
manner  in  which  he   ended   the   American   war.      In    1791  he 
took  the  field  in  person  in  Southern  India  against  Tippoo.  He 
drove  him  into  his  capital,  Seringapatam,  l3ut  was  unable  to 
take  so  strong  a  hold,  and  returned.     But  early  in  January  the 
next  year,  the  English  having  engaged  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan 
to  unite  with  them,  made  a  more  successful  attack  on  Tippoo — 
they  drove  him  again  into  his  capital,   where  he  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  and  pay  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions  of  rupees  to 
cover  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  yield  up  half  of  his  domin- 
ions to  the  English  and  the  Nizam,  and  give  two  of  his  sons  as 
liostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  treaty.     Thus  the  Tiger  of 
Mysore,  as  his  name  indicates,  was  obliged  to  yield.     By  this 
treaty  the   English  obtained  all  of  his  domain  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  and  most  of  the  Carnatic.     He  was   obliged   also  to 
restore  to  the  Mahrattas  what  he  had  taken  from  them,  so  that 
Tippoo's  vast  dominions  were  nearly  all  divided.     Cornwallis 
left  in  1793,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Shore,  who  aimed 
at  a  pacific  administration,  but  which   produced   an    effect   the 
very  reverse  of  what  was  expected.     The  Nizam,  and  other  al- 
lies of  the  English,  who  had  a  claim  on   their  protection,  were 
left  to  their  own  resources,  while  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas  ac- 
quired a  strength  and  importance  which  subsequently  rendered 
them  formidable.     Shore  resigned  in  1798,  and  was   succeeded 
by  Marquis  Wellesley,  whose  splendid  career  in  India  almost 
eclipsed  those  of  Clive  and  Hastings.     He  was  sent  with  strict 
orders  to  pursue  a  pacific  course — the  very  opposite  of  what  he 
did  pursue.     Wellesley,  on  reaching  India,   found  that  Tippoo 
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was  forming  an  alliance  with  France  against  the  English  in  In- 
dia. At  this  time  the  Governor-General  had  received  informa- 
tion that  Bonaparte  had  landed  a  large  array  in  Egypt.  More- 
over, as  soon  as  Bonaparte  arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
he  dispatched  a  letter  to  Tippoo  requesting  him  to  send  a  confi- 
dential person  to  Suez  or  Cairo  to  confer  with  him  and  concert 
measures  for  the  liberation  of  India.  This  letter  was  intercep- 
ted by  the  English,  and  sent  to  the  Governor-General.  And  in 
1799  hostilities  were  again  commenced  against  Tippoo  under  the 
command  of  general  Harris,  assisted  by  Col.  Arthur  Wellesley, 
young  brother  to  the  Governor-General,  and  afterwards  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  rendered  great  service  in  this  cam- 
paign. During  the  six  years  since  the  treaty  was  made  with 
Tippoo,  he  had  been  strengthening  his  previously  strong  fortress 
at  his  capital.  He  had  constantly  employed  on  it  during  the 
six  years  6,000  men,  at  an  immense  expense. 

Tippoo  took  the  field  against  the  English,  but  w^as  driven  into 
his  stronghold,  which  evidently  he  supposed  impregnable.  It 
was  then  beseiged  for  a  month,  in  which  22  British  officers,  181 
British  soldiers,  and  119  of  the  native  troops  were  killed.  It 
was  then  carried  by  storm  with  about  4,000  against  Tippoo's 
forces  of  48,000.  Tippoo  Sultan  was  killed  during  the  storming 
of  the  fort.  His  body  was  found  disguised,  as  in  an  effort  to 
escape,  pierced  with  four  wounds,  near  a  dark  gateway. 
Col.  Wellesley  had  a  narrow  escape.  General  Sir  D. 
Baird,  who  had  been  for  nearly  four  years  immured  in  the 
gloomy  dungeons  of  that  fortress,  led  the  storming  party. 
This  made  an  end  of  the  Hyder  Ali  dynasty,  and  of  the 
Mysorean  war.  Mysore  was  then  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  British  government,  who  pensioned  the  surviving  heirs 
of  Tippoo,  and  placed  on  the  throne  an  heir  of  the  ancient  dy- 
nasty, who  was  found  in  great  poverty.  Col.  Wellesley  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  garrison  of  the  fort.  The  French  now 
began  intriguing  with  the  Mahrattas,  a  powerful  and  much  dread- 
ed race,  many  of  whom  had  been  under  the  discipline  of  French 
officers.  Col.  Wellesley,  at  the  head  of  the  British,  succeeded 
in  conquering  the  Mahrattas,  which  established  his  fame  as. the 
greatest  general  of  the  age.      But  he  had  a  most  desperate 
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struggle  for  it,  with  forced  marches  through  the  hills  and  jungles 
of  the  Mahratta  country.  He  took  the  fortress  of  Ahraednug- 
ger  in  1803,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  Assage  soon 
after — in  which  he  met  the  Mahratta  forces,  56,000  strong, 
with  a  force  of  not  more  than  14,000  men,  a  considerable  part 
of  whom  were  native  troops.  He  suflfered  a  heavy  loss  in 
this  battle;  he  had  409  killed  and  1622  wounded.  He  himself 
had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  his  orderly's  head  was 
shot  off  by  a  cannon  ball  by  his  side. 

This  brought  the  southern  part  of  the  extensive  Mahratta 
country  under  British  control.  The  province  of  Orissa,  which, 
up  to  this  time,  was  held  by  the  Mahrattas,  now  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  most  resistance  in  Orissa  was 
made  when  taking  the  fort  at  Cuttack,  in  1803,  in  which  sev- 
eral English  officers  fell.  This  completed  the  British  domin- 
ion on  the  eastern  coast  of  India. 

During  this  time.  General  Lake  was  engaged  with  the  Mah- 
rattas and  their  allies  in  the  most  northern  part  of  India.''^  He 
took  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Moguls — Delhi — drove  back  the 
Mahrattas,  and  released  the  old  Mogul  Kajah,  Shah  Alum^  who 
was  held  in  confinement  by  the  Mahrattas.  He  then  marched 
down  and  took  Agra,  another  important  place,  and  one  of  the 
Mogul  capitals,  and  then  pursued  the  enemy  and  overtook  them 
at  a  village  called  Laswaree,  where  he  had  a  most  powerful 
battle,  in  which  it  was  estimated  that  7,000  of  the  enemy  fell, 
and  172  of  the  English,  and  652  wounded. 

There  remained  one  more  stronghold  of  the  enemy — the  fort 
of  Gawil-Ghur,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  India,  situated 
on  a  lofty  rock  in  a  range  ef  mountains.  But  Col.  (now  Major- 
General)  Wellesley,  assisted  by  Capt.  Campbell  (afterward 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  now  Lord  Clyde,  and  Commander-in- 
chief  of  India),  reduced  this  fortress  in  December,  1803,  which 

*  The  great  Mahratta  chief  in  North  India,  Scindiah,  and  the  pow- 
erful Rajah  of  Berar,  had  united  to  resist  the  English.  Scindiah  had 
some  able  French  officers  in  his  employ.  Lake,  when  within  six  miles 
of  Delhi,  met  these  formidable  forces  with  only  4,500  men,  drove  them 
from  their  defences,  and  they  fled,  leaving  behind  3,000  or  4,000  killed 
and  wounded.     Lake  lost  about  400  men. 
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put  an  end  to  the  Mahratta  war,  and  gave  the  British  the 
control  over  the  most  of  Central,  and  part  of  Northern,  India. 
But  it  was  found  necessary  to  subdue  the  Rajah. of  Bhurtpore, 
who  had  been  an  ally  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  intrenched  himself 
in  the  strong  fortification  of  Bhurtpore.  Lord  Lake  besieged 
his  fortress  for  three  months,  and  then,  in  an  attempt  to  carry 
it  by  storm,  lost  3,000  men.  The  Rajah,  however,  sued  for 
mercy,  and  the  war  stopped  in  1805.  At  this  juncture.  Lord 
Cornwallis  returned  to  India  to  succeed  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 
On  reaching  Calcutta,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Upper  Prov- 
inces to  consult  with  Lake;  but  his  advanced  age  could 
not  bear  the  journey ;  he  died  on  the  road,  and  was  buried  at 
Benares. 

Major-General  Wellesley  governed  Mysore  for  five  years  with 
great  ability.  The  English  now  seemed  determined  to  pursue 
a  pacific  course,  and  rather  diminish  than  extend  their  domin- 
ions in  India.  But  this  policy  they  were  unable  to  carry 
out  long,  for  they  were  obliged  to  keep  up  a  defensive  war,  or 
abandon  the  country  which  they  had  conquered.  However, 
from  this  time  up  to  1823,  there  was  comparatively  little  war 
or  conquest  on  the  side  of  the  British. 

In  1823,  when  Lord  Amherst  was  Governor-General,  the 
Burmese  war  broke  out,  which  lasted  nearly  three  years,  and 
resulted  in  the  King  of  Ava  ceding  to  the  British  the  provinces 
of  Arracan,  Yeh,  Tavoy,  Mcrgui,  and  Tennasserim.  Lord  Wm. 
Ben  tick  became  Governor-General  in  1828 — distinguished  him- 
self for  his  retrenchment  policy  in  reducing  the  expenses  of 
government — especially  in  reducing  the  salaries  of  government 
officers,  which  was  not  very  tasteful  to  the  officers,  but  accept- 
able to  the  home  authorities.  In  1833,  Parliament  renewed 
the  East  India  Company's  Charter  for  twenty  years,  but  some- 
what modified  it. 

In  1836  Lord  Auckland  became  Governor-General;  and  his 
administration  was  distinguished  by  two  important  events.  The 
first  was  war  with  China.  Many  of  the  Chinese  people  indulge 
in  the  evil  practice  of  opium  eating.  The  Emperor  saw  its  bad . 
efiPect  upon  his  people,  and,  in  order  to  stop  it,  put  a  heavy  duty 
on  the  importation  of  the  drug.     English  merchants,  disregard- 
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ing  the  interdict,  smuggled  opium  into  the  country.  Large 
quantities  of  the  prohibited  article  were  in  this  way  introduced 
— and  when  their  cargoes  were  seized  by  the  revenue  officers, 
the  owners  resisted,  and  were  backed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, much  to  its  discredit.  The  reason  for  doing  it  is  very 
obvious,  as  India  supplies  the  drug,  and  it  is  a  source  of  im- 
mense revenue,  not  only  in  China,  but  in  India,  where  the  na- 
tives are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  it,  and  where  it  has  long 
been  producing  its  most  deleterious  effect.  Its  effect  upon  the 
Chinese  is  said  to  be  much  worse  than  on  the  Hindoos,  because 
they  smoke  it  instead  of  eating  it.  All  attempts  to  settle  the 
opium  trade  affairs  with  the  Chinese  government  failed,  and  in 
1840,  the  English  declared  war  against  China.  A  force  was 
sent  from  India,  consisting  of  sepoys  and  Europeans,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  A  series  of  operations  followed, 
in  which  the  Chinese  were  always  beaten,  though  greatly 
out-numbering  British  troops.  Several  towns  were  stormed, 
and  Sir  Hugh  was  about  to  march  on  Nankin,  when  the  Emper- 
or sent  to  propose  an  accommodation.  A  treaty  was  signed, 
by  which  the  Chinese  agreed  to  pay  twenty-one  million  dollars, 
to  give  up  the  port  of  Hong  Kong  to  the  English,  and  open 
four  other  ports  for  trade  with  the  world.  This  treaty  was 
made  in  1842. 

And  still  further  to  the  disgrace  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  England,  the  contraband  trade  in  opium  with  China  has 
been  kept  up  unto  the  present  day,  and  protected  by  a  British 
fleet.  And  reports  up  to  a  somewhat  recent  date  have  shown 
that  the  English  were  realizing  for  this  worse  than  useless  drug 
nearly  five  million  pounds  sterling,  which  was  impoverishing 
China  to  enrich  India  and  England. 

The  second  and  great  event  in  Lord  Auckland's  adminis- 
tration was  the  Afghanistan  war — a  war  pronounced  at  once 
untimely,  unnecessary,  and  most  calamitous,  and  which  won  for 
the  British  arms  the  greatest  disgrace  they  have  ever  sustained 
in  the  East. 

r 

A  revolution  occurred  at  Cabul,  and  its  Chief,  Shah  Suja, 
with  whom  the  British  government  had  been  in  communication, 
was  driven  from  his  throne.     He  took  refuge  in  the  Company's 
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territories,  where  he  was  liberally  provided  for.  A  rumor  that 
Russia  was  about  to  take  the  part  of  the  new  ruler  of  Cabul, 
and  through  him  attack  India,  led  the  British  authorities  to 
wish  to  reinstate  Shah  Suja,  and  for  this  purpose  a  large  force 
was  sent  that  long  distance,  and  through  unfriendly  countries, 
where  they  sufifered  immensely  for  want  of  supplies.  But  at 
length  they  reached  the  noted  city  of  G-hizni,  in  183(^,  which 
they  took  by  storm,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  Cabul,  which 
they  took  with  ease,  as  the  chief  fl^d.  They  reinstated 
Shah  Suja,  and  about  5,000  men  were  left  to  guard  him,  and 
the  rest  returned.  They  remained  there  until  1841,  when  they 
were  nearly  all,  excepting  the  officers,  massacred  by  the 
treacherous  Afghans.  Sir  W.  Macnoughton,  the  political  agent 
and  envoy  at  Cabul,  was  assassinated  by  the  hand  of  Akbar- 
Khan,  the  aspiring  chief  of  Cabul,  while  in  conference  with 
him. 

In  1842  Lord  Auckland  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
who  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  India  determined  to  humble 
the  Afghans,  and  avenge  the  death  of  so  many  Englishmen.  A 
large  force  was  sent  for  that  •  purpose,  through  upper  India. 
The  first  serious  obstacle  this  army  met  was  at  the  far-famed 
Khyber  Pass.  This  tremendous  defile  through  the  high  range 
of  mountains  which  separates  India  from  Afghanistan,  was  de- 
fended by  about  10,000  brave  mountaineers,  thoroughly  skilled 
in  this  kind  of  warfare.  The  British  troops  were  obliged  to 
scale  the  precipitous  heights  on  the  right  and  left,  and  dislodge 
the  enemy  before  they  could  pass.  And  between  this  pass  and 
Cabul  were  several  other  formidable  passes,  well  defended  by 
the  enemy,  which  they  were  obliged  to  force.  At  the  Tezeen 
pass,  they  met  Akbar  the  chief,  (who  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
Cabul,  and  who  assassinated  the  British  Envoy  at  Cabul — Sir 
W.  Macnoughton) — with  a  force  of  16,000  men.  But  they  were 
routed  by  the  British  forces,  after  a  severe  contest.  They 
then  pressed  on  for  Cabul,  which,  after  a  long  and  toilsome 
inarch,  they  reached  on  Sept.  16,  where  they  hoisted  the  Brit- 
ish colors,  and  sang  the  anthem  of  "  Grod  save  the  Queen." 

Akbar,    on   seeing  the,  British  so    victorious,    dispatched 
all   the    English   prisoners   in   his  possession   to  Turkesthan, 
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where  they  were  to  be  either  thrown  into  dungeons  pr 
given  as  slaves  to  the  principal  chiefs.  The  British  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  all  of  them,  among  whom  were  over  thirty 
commissioned  and  twenty-eight  non-commissioned  officers,  be- 
sides a  number  of  ladies.  No  further  operations  were  under- 
taken against  the  enemy,  who  had  fled  to  Turkesthan,  and,  as 
winter  w%s  approaching,  the  British  thought  it  best  to  immedi- 
ately return  to  India — not,  however,  before  they  had  shown 
resentment  by  destroying  the  great  bazaar  erected  by  Aurung- 
zebe,  and  estimated  the  most  spacious  edifice  and  chief  seat  of 
trade  in  Central  Asia, — it  being  600  feet  long,  and  containing 
2000  shops — and  where  had  been  exposed  to  public  insult  the 
remains  of  the  late  Envoy. 

Immediately  on  the  close  of  the  Afghan  war,  the  Sindh  war 
broke  out,  which  called  into  the  field  Sir  Charles  Napier,  to 
subdue  the  Amirs  of  Sindh.  His  first  engagement  with  them 
was  near  their  capital,  Hyderabad,  where  they  had  posted 
22,000  men,  and  his  force  was  only  3,000.  The  enemy  had  a 
large  body  of  Beloochees,  of  Beloochisthan,  who  fought  desper- 
ately; but  the  whole  Sindhean  army,  estimated  to  have  been 
over  5000,  or  twenty  times  that  of  the  British,  was  routed  and 
driven  from  the  field,  with  great  slaughter.  Sir  Charles  had, 
soon  after,  another  equally  contested  battle,  before  the  Sindh- 
eans  would  yield.  A  few  months  subsequently,  their  country 
was  annexed  to  the  British  possessions,  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  appointed  its  Governor.  The  Gwaliar  war  im- 
mediately followed  the  Sindhean,  and  was  quite  equal  to  it, 
before  the  Gwaliars  and  Mahrattas  would  yield  to  British  rule. 
The  British  forces  in  this  war  were  commanded  by  Sir  H. 
Gough,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  India.  At  the  close  of  this 
war,  in  1844,  Lord  Ellenborough  was  recalled  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  Sir  H.  Hardinge  succeeded  him.  He  had  scarce- 
ly been  in  India  a  year  before  the  British  were  plunged  into  a 
fearful  war  with  the  Sikhs. 

The  Sikhs,  a  religious,  rather  than  a  political,  body  originally, 
had  exercised  in  the  Punjaub,  and  over  the  valley  of  Cashmere, 
a  divided  authority,  for  some  time.  Until  Eunjit  Sing,  a  man 
of  surprising  natural  talent,  but  of  nos  education,  brought  all  the 
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chieftains  under  his  control.  And  then,  taking  into  his  service 
a  good  many  French  and  Indian  officers,  gave  discipline  and 
efficiency  to  his  army.  And  a  very  fine  array  it  was.  The 
Sikhs  were  a  much  superior  race,  physically,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plains.  They  were  large,  robust,  and  brave.  His  infan- 
try, under  French  discipline,  became  very  efficient.  They  had 
guns  of  large  calibre,  and  admirably  horsed.  His  cavalry  was 
very  numerous.  Kunjit  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  Brit- 
ish neighbors  not  to  stand  in  fear  of  them.  He  often  prophe- 
sied that  the  English  and  his  countrymen  would  fight  for  the 
empire  of  India.  But  being  too  fearful  of  the  results,  he  never 
allowed  anything  of  the  kind  in  his  day,  but  always  adhered  to 
a  peaceful  policy.  Runjit  Sing  died  in  1839.  His  son  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  was  slain  in  a  tumult — when  the  widow,  an 
abandoned  character,  seized  the  reins  of  government,  as  guar- 
dian of  her  child,  an  infant.  Anarchy  began  to  manifest  itself. 
The  army,  freed  from  the  restraining  hand  of  Runjit,  insisted 
on  being  led  against  the  English,  even  to  Calcutta,  fancying 
they  could  expel  them. 

In  1845,  Sir  H.  Gough,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  India,  was 
in  Simla,  where  he  was  able   to  observe  what   was   going  on 
among  the  Sikhs,  and  accordingly  prepared  for  it.     The    Sikhs 
first  attacked  the  British  in  December,  1845,  near  Ferozepore, 
or  between  that  and  Ludiana.     The  whole  force  under  Sir  H. 
Gough  amounted  to  11,000,  while  the  Sikhs  were  estimated  at 
30^000.     The  Sikhs  were  repulsed  with   serious  loss,   and    17 
of  their  guns  taken ;  but  the  British  learned  in  this  battle  that 
they  had  no  trifling  enemy  to  deal  with.     They  had  215  killed 
and  657  wounded.     The  British  now  brought  every  available 
force  into  the  field,  and  soon  another  and  more  desperate  battle 
was  fought  near  Ferozeshoh,  where  the  Sikhs,  with  an  army  of 
from  40,000  to   50,000,   had   strongly  entrenched    themselves, 
and  another  army  of  30,000  lay  on  the  banks   of  the  Sutledj, 
ready   to    move    to   their  support.     The  British,  only  14,000 
strong,  including  the  native   troops,  attacked  this  strongly  en- 
trenched  body,  who  possessed  an  artillery,  in  front  of  which 
the  British  six-pounders  could  not  show   themselves.     One  of 
the  most  successful  battles  in  Indian  history  followed.     The 
38 
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first,  the  Chillianwallali  battle,  was  without  any  decisive  result, 
— the  second  and  decisive  battle  of  Guzerat  put  a  final  end  to 
the  Sikh  war  in  1849.  It  was  now  confidently  asserted  that 
the  wars  of  the  British  empire  in  India  had  ceased,  and 
that  attention  would  be  devoted  to  internal  improvements — 
railways  and  telegraphs  were  now  projected.  But  early  in 
1852,  the  British  government  was  again  plunged  into  war  with 
Burmah,  the  details  of  which  need  not  be  recounted.  It  resulted 
in  adding  another  portion  of  Burmah  to  the  British  dominions 
in  the  East,  before  the  close  of  1852 — greatly  humbling  the 
court  of  Ava,  and  extending  British  rule  over  a  large  part  of 
Burmah — a  boon  devoutly  desired  by  all  who  felt  any  interest 
in  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  that  promising  field  of  missionary 
efi'ort. 


liTli!  III! 


Annexation  of  Oude. 

This  is  a  large,  important,  and  very  ancient  territory,  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Bengal.  It  was  independent,  and  was  to 
India  what  Switzerland  was  to  Germany — the  home  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Bengal  native  army.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  great 
Mogul  empire,  and  since  that  broke  to  pieces,  has  been  under 
the  misrule  of  Mahometan  chiefs,  subject  to  much  internal  an- 
archy and  oppression.  Early  in  1856  it  became  the  scene  of 
great  internal  commotion  between  the  Mahometans  and  Hin- 
doos, growing  out  of  their  religious  differences.  The  imbecile 
old  king  was  unable  to  restore  order,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  do  it  for  him.  It  was,  how- 
ever, found  necessary  to  depose  him,  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  object,  and  about  tlie  last  act  of  Lord  Dalhousie  before 
leaving  India  in  February  or  March  of  1856,  was  to  annex  Oude 
to  tlie  Britisli  possessions,  under  the  express  sanction  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  the  English  Cabinet. 

Lord  Canning  immediately  succeeded  Lord  Dalhousie  in  his 
long  and  successful  rule  in  India.  He  at  once  disbanded 
44,000  of  the  rajah's  troops,  and  incorporated  the  rest  with 
the  British  troops,  but  did  not  disarm  the  people,  or  dis- 
mantle a  single  fort.  In  addition  to  this,  three  English  reg- 
iments were  sent  from  Oude  to  the    Crimea.     He  also    intro- 
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duced  a  revenue  system,  which  virtually  confiscated  many  of 
the  landed  proprietors'  estates ;  and  to  add  to  the  irritation  of 
the  people,  he  sent  swarms  of  intriguing  Bengali  officials  to 
lord  it  over  them.  The  worthy  and  able  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
was  appointed  Chief  Commissioner  in  Oude,  but  too  late  to 
restore  order.  The  King  was  removed  from  Oude,  but  most 
of  his  disaffected  court,  and  others,  were  left  to  mature 
plans  against  the  government.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
mutiny  broke  out. 

Mutiny  of  the  Indian  Native  Army. 

All  lands  have  been  filled  with  accounts  of  the  barbarities  of 
this  horrible  and  unparalleled  mutiny,  rebellion,  and  massacre. 
It  surpassed  even  the  Irish  massacre  of  tlic  English  in  1641,  or 
the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1857,  there  were  some  indications  of  disaffection  and  insubor- 
dination at  the  military  stations  of  Barrackpore  and  Berham- 
pore,  but  the  mutiny  did  not  fully  manifest  itself  until  the  10th 
of  May,  first  at  the  large  military  station  at  Meerut,  near 
Delhi,  and  the  next  day  it  followed  at  Delhi,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  India,  and  ancient  seat  of  the  i\roguls.  Thence  it 
spread  from  station  to  station,  like  fire  in  the  midst  of  combus- 
tibles, over  all  the  north-west  provinces,  and  also  into  Bengal 
and  Bombay,  and  threatened  Madras.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
recount  the  scenes  of  suffering,  carnage  and  death  which  follow- 
ed. All  India  was  panic-stricken  and  alarmed ;  and  all  Eng- 
land was  astounded,  at  the  fri2:htful  accounts  which  reached 
them.  Nearly  every  family  was  mantled  in  mourning  for  some 
relative  who  had  fallen  in  the  struggle  in  India. 

The  British  government  in  India  had  reposed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  these  sepoys  for  a  century — had  petted  and  flat- 
tered them — had  taught  them  the  art  of  war,  and  disciplined 
them  under  able  English  officers — had  put  them  in  possession 
of  the  forts  and  arsenals^ — and  trusted  their  own  lives  in 
their  hands.  At  the  time  the  mutiny  broke  out,  the  Bengal 
Presidency  contained,  it  is  said,  less  than  twenty  thousand 
European  soldiers,  with  above  ten  times  that  number  of  Indian 
troops — the  intruding;  dominant  racC;  were  not  in  all,  above 
38-^ 
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a  quarter  of  a  million,  while  the  races  they  had  conquered  and 
ruled,  numbered  nearly  one  hundred  millions. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  for  the  cause  of  this  mutiny. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned.  The  probability  is,  that 
it  cannot  be  traced  wholly  to  any  one  cause ;  but  that  it  re- 
sulted from  a  combination  of  causes  or  circumstances.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  Oude  had  to  do  with  it.  Some  at- 
tribute it  entirely  to  the  disaffected  state  of  Oude ;  but  there 
were  other  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Mahome- 
tans, who  had  ruled  or  domineered  over  India  for  eight  hun- 
dred years,  had  always  considered  themselves  the  rightful  rul- 
ers of  India,  and  of  course  had  watched  for  any  opportunity  to 
regain,  in  any  way  or  any  degree,  their  former  prestige.  The 
haughty  Islam  never  was  satisfied  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the 
foreign  white-faced  interloper,  though  he  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  his  fate,  and  abide  his  time,  until  his  turn  should  come 
to  rule  again,  which  they  prophesied  would  be  after  the  English 
had  ruled  a  hundred  years,  which  period  would  expire  on  the 
23d  of  June,  1857.  Thousands  of  them,  it  is  true,  had  enlist- 
ed with  the  Hindoos  in  the  Company's  service.  The  police, 
the  courts,  and  other  offices,  were  filled  with  them,  and  most 
€vcry  European  in  the  country  had  more  or  less  of  them  in  his 
private  service,  as  cooks  and  table  servants,  &c.  Still  they 
were  hoping  and  praying  for  the  good  time  to  come  when  they 
should  have  the  ascendency. 

The  Mussulmans,  unlike  the  Hindoos,  have  seldom  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  government  for  ob- 
taining an  education,  especially  in  the  English  language.  They 
are  too  bigoted  and  proud  of  their  own  Persian  and  Arabic  to 
learn  ttie  language  of  foreigners. 

Secojidly — there  had  ))ecn  another  and  important  cause  at 
work  for  a  long  time,  tending  to  this  result.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  Company  has,  from  the  first,  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  India,  under  the  false  notion  that  it 
would  endanger  the  British  rule  over  the  degraded  and  super- 
stitious millions  of  India.  The  Court  of  Directors  were  at 
the  bottom  of  this  policy.     The  first  missionary  to  Bengal,  Dr. 
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Care  J,  who  came  out  about  1797,  was  not  allowed  to  settle  in 
the  Company's  territories,  but  found  protection  in  the  small 
Danish  possessions  at  Serampore.  At  a  later  period,  Dr. 
Judson  was  actually  driven  from  India.  And  in  1819,  a  con- 
yerted  sepoy  was  dismissed  from  the  army  for  no  other  reason 
than  his  becoming  a  Christian.  At  a  still  later  date,  the  un- 
daunted missionary.  Chamberlain,  first  ventured  up  to  Hurd- 
wor,  the  famous  gate  of  the  Ganges,  and  preached  the  gospel 
to  the  myriads  who  thronged  there  from  all  parts  of  India^ 
and  for  that  act  he  was  seized  by  government  and  sent  down 
to  Calcutta  a  prisoner.  This  would  have  been  considered 
intolerant  in  a  native  government,  and  what  must  we  think 
of  the  British  government  thus  treating  English  missionaries  ? 
As  early  as  1810,  government  undertook  the  guardianship  of 
many  of  the  Mussulman  mosques  and  Hindoo  temples,  and 
shrines,  which  it  has  continued,  to  a  great  extent,  up  to  the 
present  time."^  In  1847,  orders  came  out  to  Lord  Hardinge, 
then  Governor-General,  "  desiring  him  to  inform  all  the  civil 
and  military  servants  of  the  Company  that  they  must  not  con- 
nect themselves  publicly  with  any  missionary  undertaking.'^ 
But  Lord  Hardinge  had  the  good  sense  not  to  carry  it  out. 
Chaplains  had  been  "  warned  against  any  interference  with  the 
religion  of  the  natives."  And  30  late  as  1854,  the  Calcutta 
Bible  Society's  Committee  requested  permission  of  the  Council 
of  Education  to  place  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the  library  of  each 
government  school  and  College.  It  was  notorious  that  the 
Koran  and  Hindoo  Shasters  were  there.  But  the  Council  said 
that  to  allow  it,  would  be  a  breach  of  "  neutrality,"  and  it  was 
declined.  Still  later,  and  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  muti- 
ny. Colonel  Wheeler,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  34th  Na- 
tive infantry  of  Barrackpore,  was  reproved  and  punished  by 
the  Government  for  preaching  in  the  Sepoy  bazaars. 

*  The  Bombay  Guardian,  of  November,  1857,  says  that  in  the  Mad- 
ras  Presidency  there  are  now  8,292  idols,  and  temples  receiving  from 
government  annually  £87,678.  In  Bombay  Presidency  there  are 
26,589  idols  and  temples  receiving  grants  from  government  to  the 
amount  of  £69,859.  In  the  v^hole  of  the  Company's  territories,  there 
is  annually  expended  in  the  support  of  idolatry  the  large  sum  of 
£171,558,128. 
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This  policy  on  the  part  of  government^  so  anti-Christian,  had 
not  only  incurred  the  just  displeasure  and  judgments  of  Grod 
upon  the  British  rule  in  India,  but  had  the  very  opposite  effect 
intended  by  it,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show. 

From  the  first  of  the  British  rule  in  India,  the  East  India 
Company  sought  to  enlist  native  soldiers  in  its  service,  an 
anomaly  certainly  in  the  history  of  conquered  nations.  The 
way  this  was  done  was  by  the  Company  first  establishing  a  rep- 
utation for  veracity,  such  as  no  native  ruler  ever  possessed.  For 
a  long  series  of  years  the  English  rulers  in  India,  surrounded 
by  allies  and  enemies  whom  no  engagement  could  bind,  have 
uniformly  acted  with  sincerity  and  uprightness,  on  the  principle 
that  '^honesty  is  the  best  policy."  This  course  has  undoubted- 
ly done  more  to  extend  and  preserve  their  Indian  empire  than 
English  valor  or  intelligence.  The  mightiest  princes  of  the 
East  can  scarcely,  by  the  offer  of  enormous  usury,  draw  forth 
any  portion  of  the  wealth  which  is  concealed  under  the  hearths 
of  their  subjects.  The  Company  offered  at  first  only  four  per 
cent.,  and  millions  of  rupees  were  brought  forth  from  their  se- 
cret repositories.  And  why  ?  Simply  because  the  natives  had 
confidence  that  the  Company  would  do  as  it  agreed.  This  was 
the  secret  of  their  success  in  enlisting  native  soldiers.  They 
did  not  pay  them  high, — only  about  one-third  as  much  as  Eu- 
ropean soldiers  receive  in  India — but  they  were  paid  punctually, 
and  they  were  sure  of  a  moderate  pension  after  a  long  service, 
which  they  were  never  certain  of  from  native  princes,  besides 
being  often  kept  out,  or  cheated  out,  of  their  pay. 

This  character  established,  the  Company  was  able  to  enlist 
in  its  service  any  number  of  Sepoys — who,  with  little  excep- 
tion, had  always  proved  faithful  to  government.  They  had  of- 
ten fought  most  desperately  for  the  interests  of  the  British  rule 
in  the  East — not  in  India  onlv,  but  in  Burmah  and  China  and 
Persia.  It  was  even  proposed  by  some  to  take  them  to  the 
Crimea  against  the  Russians. 

-  Had  the  government  of  India  pursued  as  consistent  a  policy 
in  religious  matters  as  in  other  things,  most  likely  the  fearful 
mutiny  and  rebellion  would  have  been  avoided.  liut  instead  of 
the  rulers  inspiring  confidence  in  the   people — particularly  the 
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Sepoys — as  to  their  sincerity  and  uprightness  religiously — their 
course  or  policy  had  just  the  opposite  effect.  The  government 
had  from  the  first  guarded  most  assiduously  against  any  efforts 
being  made  to  enlighten  cr  educate  the  native  soldiers.  The 
English  officers  and  chaplains  and  missionaries  were  actually 
prohibited  from  making  any  efforts  for  their  spiritual  benefit. 
They  might  encourage  them  in  idolatry  or  Islamisra  as  much  as 
they  liked,  but  not  attempt  to  proselyte  them  to  Christianity. 
The  result  was  that  the  Sepoys  did  not  know  the  religious 
opinions  of  their  rulers,  or  if  they  did  know  them  (of  course 
they  knew  that  they  were  nominally  Christians)  they  could  not 
understand  why  they  were  so  afraid  or  opposed  to  the  natives — 
especially  the  Sepoys — becoming  of  the  same  religion  as  them- 
selves— for  the  Sepoys  knew  very  well  that  if  they  became 
Christians  they  would  most  likely  be  dismissed  from  the  Ben- 
gal army.*  Hence  this  led  the  Sepoys  and  native  officers,  who 
were  kept  in  such  profound  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and 
genius  of  Christianity,  to  be  suspicious  of  some  deep  design  to 
enslave  them  and  make  them  Christians.  They  could  not  un- 
derstand why  rulers  should  not  desire  their  subjects  to  be  of 
the  same  religion  as  themselves.  True,  it  is  said  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  never  avowed  itself  a  Christian  government, 
until  the  Queen  of  England  announced  it,  when  she  took  the 
government  into  her  own  hands  in  1858.  Had  the  government 
of  India  avowed  itself  a  Christian  government,  and  shown  that 
it  preferred  its  subjects  should  become  Christians,  and  encour- 
aged those  who  did,  while  they  disapproved  of  all  coercive  means 
to  induce  any  to  become  such,  no  doubt  it  would  have  secured 
the  same  confidence  on  this  as  on  other  subjects.  But  it  is  no- 
torious that  government  gave  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  the 
preference  in  all  government  employ,  to  the  exclusion  of  native 
Christians  equally  well  qualified.  As  proof  of  this,  hear  what 
Sir  John  Lawrence,  the  chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub, 
says  since  the  mutiny: — "  The  system  of  caste  can  no  longer  be 


*  Native  Christians  were  allowed  in  the  Madras  army,  and  many 
were  in  it,  hence  their  loyalty  and  steadfastness  in  the  time  of  the  mu- 
tiny. 
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permitted  to  rule  in  our  services.  Soldiers  and  government 
servants  of  everv  class  must  be  entertained  for  their  merits,  ir- 
respective  of  creed,  caste,  or  class.  The  native  Christians  as  a 
body  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  been  set  aside.  I  know  not 
one  in  the  Punjaub  (to  our  disgrace  be  it  said)  in  any  employ- 
ment under  government.  A  proposition  to  embody  them  in  the 
public  service,  six  months  ago,  would  assuredly  have  been  re- 
ceived with  coldness,  and  would  not  have  been  complied  with, 
but  a  change  has  come,  and  I  believe  there  are  few  who  will  not 
eagerly  employ  those  native  Christians  competent  to  fill  ap- 
pointments." The  object  of  this  policy  was  to  convince  the  na- 
tives that  government  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  their 
religion  or  customs.  But  it  was  a  mistaken  and  short-sighted 
policy,  as  the  sequel  has  shown. 

The  success  which  uniformly  attended  the  British  arms  in  the 
East  against  fearful  odds,  tended  to  convince  the  millions  of  In- 
dia that  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  British,  and  designed  to 
make  their  rule  in  India  permanent,  and  a  blessing  to  the  peo- 
ple. This,  of  course,  was  greatly  in  favor  of  the  government, 
and  tended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
India.  But  the  unwise  policy  of  government  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion thwarted  all  of  this,  and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
Sepoys  were  watching  for  some  trickery  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment by  which  they  were  to  be  made  Christians.  This  prepar- 
ed the  way  for  them  to  be  led  on  by  designing  men  against 
the  government.*'^  These  made  the  '^  greased  cartridges"  and 
some  other  trivial  legal  acts    the  occasion  of  instigating  a  gcn- 

*  As  confirmation  of  tliis  opinion  see  the  following  remarks  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  "British  Indian  Association,"  vvliich  is  composed  of  na- 
tive gentlemen  of  the  highest  standing  and  rtspectability.  "Popular 
belief  points  out  to  the  emissaries  of  defunct  dynasties  as  the  men  who 
have  fanned  the  seditious  flame,  and  who  had  the  presumption  to  hope, 
and  the  daring  villany  to  scheme,  the  overthrow  of  the  liritish  Govern- 
ment in  llindostan,  a  government  whose  mission  it  is  to  repair  defects 
that  ages  of  tyranny  and  oppression  under  the  Mahometan  rule  have 
engendered  in  this  unfortunate  land,  and  to  teach  her  sons  to  resume 
their  place  among  free  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth.  Those 
wicked  emissaries,  taking  advantage  of  the  supposed  wrongs  of  the  Se- 
poys, wrought  so  successfully  upon  their  ignorant  and  untutored  minds, 
as  to  incite  them  to  deeds  of  which  the  devil  himself  would  be  ashamed." 
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eral  crusade  against  the  government  and  all  Christians.  It  is 
now  generally  believed  that  the  15th  of  May,  1857,  was  the  day 
fixed  for  a  general  outbreak.  So  it  was  disclosed  by  the  Sikhs 
at  Lahore,  and  inferred  from  intercepted  letters.  But  the  Prov- 
idence of  God — as  clearly  seen — precipitated  the  move  on  the 
part  of  those  at  Meerut,  which  disconcerted  the  whole  plan, 
and  saved  India — not  without  a  dreadful  destruction  of  life,  and 
a  most  fearful  struggle  on  both  sides.  But  British  arms  were 
again  made  to  triumph  over  the  hordes  of  mutineers  and  insur- 
gents, for  undoubtedly  God  has  marked  India  for  his  own,  and 
designs  to  use  the  British  power  in  the  East  for  the  accomplish- 
ing of  his  grand  purposes  of  mercy  to  the  natives  of  the  East. 
The  28th  of  July,  1859,  the  Governor-General  of  India  sets 
apart  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  in  which  he  calls  upon  all  Chris- 
tians, especially  in  India,  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  success  of  British  arms  and  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  throughout  India.  This  is  certainly  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  what  we  have  seen  heretofore  in  the  acknowledging  of 
God's  hand  in  the  affairs  of  India.  But  we  are  sorry  to  see, 
almost  in  connection  with  the  proclamation  for  thanksgiving, 
some  of  the  development  of  the  old  leaven  of  anti-Christianity 
by  the  government.  The  following  is  from  the  Friend  of  India 
of  July  14th,  1859. 


"  The  24th  Punjaub  Infantry  consists  chiefly  of  Muzbee  Sikhs,  a 
class  as  low  as  the  Mehters  of  Hindostan.  They  were  engaged  at  Del- 
hi, where  they  did  good  service,  and  in  the  plunder  of  which,  like  all 
their  brethren,  they  shared.  (The  Sikhs  did  not  enter  the  mutiny.) 
Part  of  that  plunder  consisted  of  Christian  books,  and  it  was  not  long 
ere  they  became  deeply  interested  in  their  contents.  After  exhausting 
them,  they  applied  to  their  officers  for  farther  instruction  and  supplies. 
On  the  return  of  the  regiment  to  Uraritsur  the  officers  very  properly  re- 
ferred them  to  the  missionaries  at  that  station,  who  at  once  not  only 
distributed  books,  but  taught  them  with  the  living  voice.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry  developed  into  that  of  conversion,  and  some  were  baptized,  * 
*  *  The  work  was  so  interesting,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  so  widely 
spread,  that,  when  the  24lh  left  Umritsur  a  missionary  accompanied 
them  to  instruct  them  on  the  march,  and  minister  to  those  of  their  num- 
ber  who  were   already    Christians.      The   Lahore    Chronicle   further 
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states  that,  in  the  absence  of  missionaries,  one  of  the  officers  commenced 
the  practice  ol'  reading  the  Church  Service  on  Sundays  to  the  native 
Christians,  and  inquirers  were  of  course  not  forbidden  to  attend.  We 
see  that  a  desire  to  be  instructed  in  Christian  truth  arose  accidentally, 
ai  men  would  say,  among  a  class  who  have  no  caste  and  no  social  status  ; 
that  these  men  voluntarily  asked  for  further  instruction,  which  was  giv- 
en by  missionaries,  that  the  result  of  this  voluntary  inquiry  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  small  native  church,  that  at  the  baptism  of  the  members  of 
the  church  civil  and  military  officers  were  present.  *  *  So  far  as 
we  understand  them,  in  the  absence  of  official  documents,  these  are  the 
facts. 

The  Governor-General  has  ordered  the  officers  of  the  24th  Punjaub 
Infantry  to  cease  all  further  interference  with  the  religion  of  their  men, 
and  has  called  upon  the  civil  officers  who  attended  the  baptisms,  the 
Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commissioner,  for  an  explanation." 

This  same  Governor-General,  Lord  Canning,  ordered  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Punjaub,  who  suc- 
^  ceeded  in  preventing  the  Sikhs  from  joining  in  the  mutiny, 
and  to  whom  India  is  indebted  during  the  fearful  struggle,  for 
the  peace  of  the  Punjaub,  and  its  own  safety,  "  to  gag  his 
Christianity  y 

But  a  better  day  is  yet  to  dawn  on  India.  The  wonderful 
success  which  God  has  given  the  British  arms,  especially 
in  the  recent  and  most  fearful  struggle,  indicates  that  God 
designs  to  make  the  British  rule  in  India  permanent,  and  a  last- 
ing blessing  to  the  country.  By  means  of  this  power  he 
designs  to  give  protection  to  those  who  labor  to  propagate 
Christianity,  as  well  as  to  those  who  embrace  it.  The  Chris- 
tian world  must  acknowledge  that  India  has  strong  claims  upon 
her  for  the  gospel.  She  has  long  enriched  the  Western  world 
with  her  treasures,  and  may  she  not  now  in  return  receive  the 
civilization  and  evangelization  which  the  West  is  able  to  give 
her  ?  Especially  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  draining  India 
of  her  wealth  for  near  two  centuries,  should  feel  the  deepest 
obligation  to  give  in  return  her  civilization  and  Christianity. 
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Art.  VI.— the  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


The  Romish  church  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  whether 
considered  as  a  fact  or  a  force.  Its  historical  and  logical  de- 
velopment is  a  study  for  the  philosopher ;  its  powerful  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  its  millions  of  votaries  ofiers  a  problem  for 
the  theologian ;  its  relations  to  social  life  and  civil  government 
call  for  the  attention  of  statesmen  and  political  economists ; 
and  the  decisive  bearing  it  has  upon  the  personal  character  of 
its  adherents,  makes  an  inspection  of  its  strong  claims  and  its 
high  assumptions  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  who  feel  its  pres- 
ence and  observe  its  working.  * 

Its  very  existence  seems  an  anomaly,  and  involves  not  a  few  ap- 
parent contradictions.  Pretending  to  represent  the  humility  and 
meekness  of  the  Messiah's  teachings  and  spirit,  it  is  the  symbol 
of  religious  ambition  and  the  citadel  of  arrogance.  Proposing 
to  incarnate  the  gospel  which  makes  Christ  the  only  Master,  and 
all  his  disciples  brethren,  it  supports  a  titled  hierarchy,  whose  in- 
stinct is  to  root  out  every  germ  of  republicanism.  Promising 
to  bring  God  near  to  men,  it  piles  up  dignities,  sacraments,  tra- 
ditions, councils,  decrees,  bulls  and  penances  before  the  face  of 
its  pupils,  so  that  to  discern  Jehovah  were  as  impossible  as  to 
behold  the  morning  star  from  behind  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Offering  to  perfect  human  faith,  it  forbids  the  rational  study  of 
evidence.  Claiming  to  be  the  depository  of  light,  it  makes 
midnight  where  it  rules.  Offering,  professedly,  inspiration 
and  redemption  to  men,  the  souls  that  trust  it  grovel  or  sleep. 
Claiming  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  highest  truths,  its  submissive 
masses  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.  Transmitting  the  literature 
of  antiquity  to  our  own  era,  it  makes  history  a  sealed  book  to 
those  who  hang  on  its  lips.  Amid  the  tottering  of  monarchies  and 
the  uprisings  of  tlie  people,  its  sway  is  still  despotic;  and  while 
old  kings  conciliate  their  subjects,  it  rules  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  Other  suffering  masses  are  more  and  more  restive  under 
the  yoke ;  many  and  even  most  of  those  it  rules  would  die  in 
defence  of  their  oppressors.  Kings'  crowns  are  butts  of  ridi- 
cule in  democratic  states ;  but  in  all  lands  alike,  men  kneel 
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reverently  before  the  tiara,  and  kiss  the  foot  of  the  wearer. 
To  most  other  institutions  transplantation  proves  injurious  or 
fatal;  Romanism  strikes  its  roots  deep  into  almost  every  soil. 
Other  despotisms  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  selfish  because 
they  are  profitable ;  this  is  smiled  on  by  pure  men,  whose  man- 
liness it  would  prostrate,  and  whose  work  it  would  neutralize 
and  undo.  Amid  the  growth  of  individualism,  it  is  an  organic 
unity  ,*  in  the  bosom  of  an  age  of  changes,  it  is  an  ancient  stere- 
otope ;  among  developing  organisms,  it  is  an  old  massive  petri- 
faction ;  side  by  side  with  the  herald  whose  silver  trumpet  rings 
out  excelsior  in  the  ear  of  a  climbing  generation,  it  mutters  its 
monotonous  halt,  catching  the  ear  and  staying  the  step  of  hu- 
manity. 

This  large  and  peculiar  and  enduring  power  of  Romanism  is 
worth  our  study  in  order  to  learn  its  causes  and  ascertain  its 
philosophy.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  it  thoroughly,  but 
the  following  appear  prominently  among  the  elements  of  its 
present  and  powerful  life. 

1.  There  is,  first,  li^  'prestige.  The  standing,  influence,  and 
power  which  that  organization  has  secured,  predispose  men  to 
trust  in  it.  History  tells  us  plainly  enough  how  that  distinc- 
tion was  gained ;  and  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
progress  and  workings  of  the  papacy  are  least  reverent  before 
it.  But  the  careful  readers  of  history  and  the  philosophical 
students  of  life  are  few.  Most  men  are  largely  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  things  as  they  are,  without  stopping  to  ask  how  they 
became  so.  And  Romanism  is  here, — a  great  force,  a  powerful 
establishment,  a  venerable  and  venerated  spiritual  mother. 
She  boasts  of  liaving  saints,  heroes,  martyrs,  poets,  philosophers 
and  kings  among  her  children.  Millions  have  paid  her  homage 
in  the  past;  millions  arc  doing  it  in  the  present;  other  millions 
fear  her,  others  still  court  her  favor.  She  has  learning,  wealth, 
splendor,  and,  in  consequence,  power.  The  question  how  they 
became  hers  is  not  very  often  or  very  earnestly  asked.  Her 
antecedents  are  not  sought  after.  Men  know  only  that  Roman- 
ism is  a  lever,  a  fulcrum  and  a  weight,  holding  vast  inherent 
and  operative  energies.  Hence,  they  pay  her  deference,  seek 
to  bribe  her  with  flatteries,  and  with  great  admiration  wonder 
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at  ber  power.  She  is  accepted  as  a  force  naturally  evolved 
from  society,  or  an  agency  dedicated  by  God  to  some  great  and 
important  mission.  She  rules  or  overawes  men  in  the  same 
way  and  for  the  same  reason  as  a  wealthy  merchant  or  a  polit- 
ical leader ; — men  do  not  stop  to  inquire  respecting  her  right, 
any  more  than  they  stop  to  remember  that  the  millionaire  mer- 
chant got  his  money  in  the  slave-trade,  or  the  demagogue  bis 
office  by  unprincipled  management.  There  is  only  the  convic- 
tion that  the  favor  of  such  men  may  be  serviceable,  and  their 
hatred  is  a  thing  to  be  dreaded ; — the  chief  question  asked  is,  how 
the  latter  may  be  avoided  and  the  former  secured  ?  If  the  Pa- 
pal church  were  a  new  thing  to-day,  existing  only  in  the  germ, 
with  no  history  written,  her  palaces  yet  to  be  built,  and  her  au- 
thority yet  to  be  asserted  and  recognized,  the  child  wouldprob- 
ably  have  only  a  brief  and  sickly  existence,  or  perish  by  neg- 
lect or  violence  in  the  cradle. 

2.  The  easy  and  acceptable  conditions  in  which  Romanism 
proposes  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  soul,  and  provide  for  its  sal- 
vation, also  aid  its  power  and  help  to  explain  its  influence. 

Most  men  are  conscious  of  religious  necessities,  and  crave 
spiritual  help.  The  idea  of  God,  the  consciousness  of  depen- 
dence and  sin,  the  yearning  for  the  sympathy  of  the  infinite 
Helper  and  Friend,  the  anxieties  respecting  the  future  life, — 
all  these  are  parts  of  almost  every  human  soul's  experience. 
The  most  debased  tribes  have  their  religious  creeds  and  rites. 
The  religious  element  witliiii  us  is  almost  certain  to  find  some 
development — noruial  or  abnormal — and  to  work  in  ways  ra- 
tional or  absurd. 

Moreover,  the  general  tendency  is  to  sympathize  with  a 
form  of  religion  that  costs  least  self  denial,  and  promises  to 
pay  the  largest  dividends  on  the  smallest  moral  investments. 
However  strongly  inclined  men  may  be  to  indulge  extravagance 
elsewhere,  most  of  them  are  pretty  rigid  economists  in  the 
matter  of  religion.  No  needless  outlays  arc  made  for  such 
gains  or  ends.  No  more  is  likely  to  be  bouglit  than  is  sup- 
posed absolutely  necessary,  and  the  price  actually  paid  for  the 
required  quantity  is  usually  the  lowest  possible. 

Now  Eomanism  is  one  of  those  moral  and  spiritual  insurance 
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companies,  which  makes  the  largest  and  loudest  guarantees  in 
payment  of  the  smallest   per  centage.     Most   persons  dislike 
the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  studying  hard  in  order  to  find 
a  true  and  safe  faith.     They  want  all  their  severe  thought  and 
hard  work  in  the  worldly  sphere ; — the  time  required  to  weigh 
moral  evidence  and  deduce  the   proper  code   of  practical  life, 
they  prefer  to  use  in  laying  plans  for   money   making,   and  in 
other  ways  advancing  their  own  immediate   personal  interests. 
Romanism  gratifies  this  tendency,   and   offers   this  relief.     She 
has  a  creed  already  formed,  endorsed  by  ancient  councils,  de- 
fended by  bulls  and  edicts    and   anathemas,  with   supplements 
and    addenda   promised  as  fast   as  they  may  be  needed.     The 
church  assumes  the  responsibility  of  answering  the  question : 
"  What  is  truth  ?"     She  asks  no  man  to   comprehend  her  dog- 
mas,    lie  has  only  to   say   Credo  over  the  schedule,  and  his 
salvation  is  guaranteed.     Practical  duty  is  revealed  in  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  demands,  and  a  plain  programme  of  ceremonial 
performances.     A  regularly  appointed    officer  takes  the  exact 
dimensions  of  every   sin    at  regular  office  hours,  or  at  extra 
times,  according  to   the  convenience  of  the  transgressor,  and 
forgiveness  is  promised  whenever  the  atoning  cash  is  paid  over, 
or  the  requisite  degree  of  penance  is  submitted  to.     Souls  long 
for  the  repose  of  faith,   instead   of  its  active  and  heroic  strug- 
gling; and  the  Papal  church  offers  it  in  a  form  such  as   that  it 
sootlies  to   unconsciousness  or  to  pleasant  dreams,  like  chloro- 
form.    Pomanism  discourages  the  asking  of  questions;    she  is 
never  pleased  at  discovering  the  strong  sense   of  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  her  adherents;    she  would  have  the  individual 
confide  in  her  own  asserted  ability  to   take   care    of  all  human 
interests.     To    eveiy    applicant    for    aid    she    offers    her  nos- 
trums of  sentiment,   always  summarily  saying,  '^  Gape,  sinner, 
a?id  sivalloivy 

If  it  be  said  that  the  tax  laid  on  the  devotees  of  Romanism, 
in  the  form  of  penance,  and  contributions,  and  rituals,  is  of  the 
very  severest  sort — much  severer  than  that  imposed  by  the 
gospel — it  is  to  be  promptly  replied  that  all  history  teaches 
that  human  estimation  is  otherwise.  The  last  thing  a  man 
yields  to  the  claim   of  religion  is  his  heart.     Rites,  however 
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numerous  or  burdensome,  arc  submitted  to  with  comparative 
cheerfulness,  so  long  as  the  selfishness  of  the  heart  is  left  un- 
touched. Anything  that  leaves  the  character  unchanged,  and 
nurtures  self  complacency,  is  welcome,  instead  of  being  severe 
and  distasteful.  A  religion  of  rituals  has  always  been  more 
popular  than  a  religion  of  internal  purity, — a  soul  yields  its 
acquisitions  much  sooner  than  it  yields  itself.  A  Hindoo  devo- 
tee will  be  cheerfully  swung  on  the  hooks  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  religion  he  only  half  believes ;  but  after  being  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  has  not  enough  of  the 
martyr  spirit  to  break  the  cord  of  caste,  even  though  promised 
Christian  protection,  sympathy  and  support. 

3.  The  strong  assumptions  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
the  control  claimed  by  Romanism  over  the  future  destiny  of 
men,  constitute  another  element  of  great  power  in  the  system. 

The  Papal  church  claims  to  be  the  Divinely  appointed  expo- 
nent of  the  will  and  law  of  Heaven,  and  the  representative  of 
infinite  authority.  The  church  is  held  to  be  the  depository  of 
religious  knowledge, — the  only  earthly  mouthpiece  of  God. 
She  is  set  to  rule  in  all  things  spiritual.  Her  decisions  are  ab- 
solute and  final  on  earth.  She  legislates  alone  for  the  souls  of 
men.  Her  utterances  arc  claimed  as  settling  the  question  of 
human  guilt  or  innocence,  and  her  censures  and  benedictions 
measure  the  moral  desert,  and  anticipate  the  final  awards  of 
the  Great  Trial.  Her  excommunications  are  held  to  be  only 
the  first  but  decisive  steps  in  the  procedure  which  concludes 
with  the  sentence,  ^^  Depart,"  dropping  from  the  lips  of  the 
Infinite  Arbiter.  Whomsoever  she  blesses,  is  said  to  be  bless- 
ed indeed ;  and  he  who  incurs  her  curse  would  have  been  less 
a  victim  of  calamity  had  he  never  been  born. 

Into  the  unseen  world  this  ghostly  church  follows  the  liber- 
ated soul,  and,  standing  at  the  gateway  of  the  purgatory  she 
has  created,  drives  her  foes  into  its  awful  fires,  and  re- 
leases her  favorites,  that  tliey  may  ascend  to  the  celestial 
sphere.  Escape  from  her  presence  and  freedom  from  her 
control  are  secured  only  when  she  has  given  her  consent  that 
the  approbated  so«l  be  passed  over  to  angelic  and  Divine 
tutelage. 
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Now,  so  far  as  these  assumptions  are  confided  in,  and  this 
claimed  autliority  is  recognized  as  at  all  real,  her  wielded  pow- 
er must  be  immense.  If  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  will  study  how 
to  conciliate  his  judge,  and  a  man  condemned  to  the  gallows 
will  do  almost  anything  to  awaken  the  pity  of  the  executive, 
how  much  would  not  one  be  disposed  to  do  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  cliurch,  when  the  church  is  really  believed  to 
hold  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  has  only  to  sign 
the  death-warrant  of  the  soul  in  order  to  give  it  over  to  damna- 
tion !  Wielding  such  a  sceptre,  the  power  of  a  king  is  slight 
compared  with  that  of  this  spiritual  monarch,  and  the  servility 
of  its  devotees  must  be  as  unquestioning  and  abject  as  consists 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  despot. 

Add  to  this  the  specific  fact  that  heresy  is  one  of  the  most 
grievous  of  sins,  in  the  estimation  of  the  church,  to  be  visited 
with  the  severest  censures  in  this  world,  and  the  fiercest  flames 
of  perdition  in  the  world  to  come,  and  a  sufficient  reason  is 
found  for  the  tenacious  adherence  to  tlie  papacy  which  distin- 
guishes its  great  body  of  adherents. 

4.  The  varied  and  efficient  machinery  of  the  Romish  church, 
])erfected,  as  it  has  been,  l)y  the  labor  and  experience  of  ages, 
suggests  another  element  of  power. 

By  means  of  tliis  machinery,  the  central  eye  and  ruling  hand 
of  the  Papacy  seem  to  possess  omniscience  and  ubiquity;  and 
its  workings — while  always  aiming  at  one  result — are  as  varied 
as  the  states  of  society  where  it  lives,  and  as  changeful  in  ap- 
pearance as  the  hues  of  the  chameleon.  A  system  of  espionage 
is  kept  in  operation,  so  wondrous  and  complete  that  each  man 
and  woman  is  made  to  be  both  a  sentinel  and  an  object  of  the 
most  vigilant  attention, — a  sworn  watch  over  fellow-disciples, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  charge  put  into  the  custody 
of  every  other  Catholic.  A  network  of  telegraphic  wires  would 
hardly  keep  up  a  fuller  and  more  complete  mutual  acquaintance 
and  general  communication  than  arc  provided  for  and  carried 
on  by  means  of  this  papal  machinery.  And  tliese  external  va- 
riations arc  protean.  In  monarchical  governments  the  church 
takes  the  vow  of  loyalty  to  the  autocrat;  in  republics  it  glorifies 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.     It  has  its  meekly-looking  Sisters 
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of  Mercy  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  suffering  and  humane ;  its 
polished  and  aristocratic  schools  for  the  education  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  wealth  and  luxury.  It  has  its  galleries  of  painting  and 
sculpture  for  the  lovers  of  art;  its  solemn  cathedrals  and  mag- 
nificent oratorios  for  imaginative  and  reverential  minds ;  its 
temples  of  gain  and  boudoirs  of  voluptuousness  for  more  gross 
and  sensual  natures.  And  by  means  of  this  machinery,  all 
classes  are  appealed  to,  and  the  state  of  the  world  is  well 
known  and  thoroughly  reported.  Not  a  few  of  the  clerical  dig- 
nitaries of  France  and  Italy  know  more  of  American  history 
and  life  than  many  a  reputable  statesman  at  home,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Papacy  manage  the  public  mind  so  well 
that  hot-headed  democrats  even  court  an  alliance  with  Romish 
forces  in  the  belief  that  the  rights  of  the  people  would  thus 
gain  a  new  security.  Romanism  makes  few  obvious  blunders 
in  its  policy ;  for  the  machinery  is  worked  with  a  large  skill, 
and  under  a  broad  comprehension  of  the  necessities'that  begirt 
it  and  the  objects  to  be  reached. 

It  controls  very  largely  the  educational  influences  that  act  on 
the  mass  of  its  adhering  minds.  It  educates  for  its  own  ag- 
grandizement. Each  nature,  sufficiently  warped  to  give  a  pledge 
that  its  acquisitions  shall  serve  Catholicism,  is  trained  only  as 
Papists  know  how  to  train  their  rising  leaders ;  the  unbiassed 
masses  would  constitute  a  dangerous  clement  if  the  keys  of 
knowledge  were  put  into  their  hands,  and  so  they  are  virtually 
doomed  to  ignorance.  Manly  thought  is  soon  discovered  and 
soon  repressed,  so  that  it  abides,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  within 
the  lips  of  the  thinkers, — smothered  at  last  for  want  of  vent. 
The  warfare  against  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  and  the  aim  for 
separate  education,  show  the  fear  of  unbiassed  development. 
By  means  of  this  complex  machinery,  Romanism  is  Argus-eyed, 
and  Brioreus-handed ;  not  the  feeblest  or  meanest  of  all  its  ig- 
noble masses  is  ignored  or  free  from  careful  scrutiny. 

5.  The  ignorance  and  indilTcrence  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple regarding  its  character  and  objects  is  a  negative  help  to 
the  progress  of  the  Romish  church,  and  an  aid  in  its  work. 

Few,  comparatively,  have  such  a  knowledge  of  Catholicism 
as  to  be  able  to  meet  its  advocates  in  argument,  or  resist  its 
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encroachments  in  society.  They  think  of  it  as  one  of  tlie  de- 
veloped phases  of  Christianity ;  one  of  the  denominational  or- 
ganizations, resting  on  the  same  basis  as  others,  differing  from 
them  only  in  some  slight  details,  which  only  technical  theologi- 
ans can  understand,  and  respecting  which  it  is  hardly  worth  the 
while  for  them  to  make  inquiries.  Others,  having  no  special 
sympathy  with  any  religion,  are  almost  wholly  indifferent  to  the 
whole  question  of  Eomanist  influence,  supposing  that  there  are 
but  slight  differences  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  predom- 
inance. With  them  it  is  chiefly  a  question  of  terminology  in 
sentiment,  and  of  simplicity  or  complexity  in  ritual.  With 
them  toleration  denotes  an  indirect  and  qualified  approval; 
they  call  exposure  slander,  and  set  logical  and  moral  resistance 
down  to  the  account  of  a  persecuting  bigotry.  Our  life  of 
trade  and  politics  is  too  intense  to  dispose  very  largely  or 
strongly  to  the  careful  study  of  religious  sentiment  or  eccle- 
siastical institutions,  and  so  the  schemes  of  the  Papacy  are  ex- 
ecuted, not  only  without  positive  hinderauce,  but  with  tacit  ap- 
proval. 

G.  Add  to  this  the  disposition  of  tlie  Romish  leaders,  appear- 
ing in  popular  governments,  to  trade  off  the  increasing  vote  of 
the  Catholic  masses  to  demagogues  who  will  buy  it  for  person- 
al and  selfish  ends— paying  a  price  in  concessions  which  swells 
that  vote  to  greater  and  yet  greater  importance- — and  the  chief 
elements  of  Eomish  power  are  before  us. 

The  next  question  which  it  seems  proper  to  ask  is,  What  es- 
timate is  to  be  put  upon  Romanism  as  a  force  in  society  and  a 
power  over  minds ;  and  what  effects  legitimately  spring  from 
its  presence,  influence  and  working?  The  answer  must  be 
brief,  and  will  doubtless  be  partial. 

Undoubtedly  much  valuable  truth  is  taught  by  Romanists : 
undoubtedly  the  Papal  church  has  had  not  a  few  noble,  pure, 
lieroic,  consecrated  souls  among  its  adherents;  undoubtedly 
more  or  less  look  through  its  complex  symbols  and  imposing 
forms,  and  find  the  Infinite  Presence,  and  behold  the  redeeming 
Saviour ;  undoubtedly  the  bad  passions  of  an  excitable  and  ig- 
norant populace  are  sometimes  held  effectually  in  check  by  the 
restraints  laid  on  them  through  the  papal  discipline.     So  much 
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may  safely  bo  said — perhaps  even  more  than  this — without  ex- 
hausting the  truth  or  transcending,  the  bounds  of  Christian 
charity.  But  the  legitimate  fruits  of  such  a  system  must  be 
generally  unwelcome.  The  better  qualities  which  now  and 
then  appear  in  such  connection  show  how  the  human  soul  may 
neutralize  a  vicious  culture^  and  reveal  some  aspect  of  majesty 
even  when  beaten  by  the  list  of  violence,  or  cramped  by  the 
pressure  of  despotism.  The  natural  consequences  of  the  sys- 
tem must  be  chiefly  evil. 

1.  It  tends  to  depress  the  estimate  of  the  individual  man, 
and  sacrifices  his  culture  and  development  to  the  organized  in- 
stitution called  the  church.  Romanism  counts  the  individual  as 
of  little  consequence ;  the  church,  the  faith,  are  everything. 
The  individual  is  determined  in  his  value  by  the  amount  he  con- 
tributes to  the  efficiency  of  the  organization.  As  Bonaparte 
freely  sacrificed  the  thousands  of  his  soldiers  to  the  supremacy 
of  France,  so  Romanism  off'ers  up  the  manhood  of  individual 
men  on  the  altar  of  the  hierarchy.  The  church  must  be  upheld, 
whoever  is  crushed  beneath  the  pressure.  And  in  thus  sinking 
the  worth  of  the  individual  soul,  she  has  struck  at  the  very  cen- 
tral purpose  of  Christianity,  and  joined  open  issue  with  the 
teaching  and  design  of  the  gospel.  For,  till  the  intrinsic  value 
of  man  is  recognized,  and  all  institutions  and  appliances  are 
held  subordinate  as  means  of  culture  for  him,  the  end  of  the 
gospel  cannot  be  gained,  its  motives  cannot  act  with  freedom 
and  force,  its  grand  object  remains  unseen,  and  its  energies  are 
perverted. 

2.  Romanism  must  necessarily  operate  to  prevent  the  funda- 
mental equality  of  human  rights  from  being  practically  recog- 
nized. It  nullifies  Christ's  statement,  '^  All  ye  are  brethren." 
It  creates  and  perpetuates  caste.  It  revives  the  old  exploded 
notion  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  gives  it  a  still  more  ter- 
rible form.  Between  Pope  and  common  layman  what  a  chasm  ! 
bridged  over  by  one  knows  not  how  many  grades  of  office.  Its 
very  genius  and  purpose  require  an  ignorant  mass  as  well  as  a 
learned  priesthood.  It  is  one  of  the  completest  symbols  of 
autocrasy — a  huge  spiritual  despotism.  All  independent  life  is 
promptly  and  severely  disciplined ;   only  in  conformity  to  the 
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papal  mould  may  a  spirit  expand.  Spontaneous  and  natural  de- 
velopment is  forbidden.  Democracy  it  counts  an  hereditary 
foe,  as  is  shown  by  the  unrelenting  spirit  with  which  all  liberal 
ideas  have  been  crushed  out,  when  the  power  for  their  subdual 
was  possessed.  Loyalty  to  the  Pope  and  the  papacy  is  essen- 
tial to  sympathy,  and  the  vow  of  fealty  overrides  every  pledge 
given  to  the  state.  Eomish  authority  is  absolute,  and  Romish 
submission  unquestioning; — the  very  existence  of  the  church 
presupposes  human  sovereignty  on  one  side  and  human  servility 
on  the  other. 

3.  It  tends  to  make  the  religion  it  promotes  consist  largely 
in  tlie  very  qualities  which  the  gospel  would  frown  upon  and 
remove. 

The  type  of  Christian  character  revealed  in  the  gospel  in- 
cludes the  most  severe  activity  of  the  intellect  in  seeking  the 
truth,  the  most  heroic  independence  of  human  dictation  when  it 
is  condemned  by  the  individual  conscience,  the  supremacy  of 
the  feeling  of  personal  accountability  to  God,  the  direct  sympa- 
thy of  the  soul  with  heaven,  and  the  earnest,  patient  zeal  to 
spread  abroad  as  widely  as  one  may,  the  saving  truths  operative 
on  his  own  heart.  Now  not  one  of  these  elements  can  act 
freely  under  Eomish  rules  without  the  liability  to  meet  arraign- 
ment and  censure.  This  pictured  character  is  no  favorite  in  the 
Romisli  communion — her  canonized  saints  were  fashioned  after 
a  very  different  model.  Ilcr  favorite  is  a  flexible  follower  of 
expedients,  all  of  which  point  ultimately  to  her  aggrandizement. 
He  must  swallow  a  ready-made  creed  without  question  or  doubt; 
each  edict  of  a  council  and  bull  of  a  pope  must  be  accepted  as 
final  law  before  which  the  conscience  must  be  dumb;  the  church 
must  be  trusted  to  manaG:c  all  the  matters  connected  with  hu- 
man  salvation ;  through  ritual,  mass,  confessional,  holy  water, 
and  Friday  fasting,  must  the  soul  seek  its  God,  finding  him  thus 
or  not  at  all;  and  nothing  must  be  taught  respecting  God's 
plan  of  redemption,  whatever  experience  attests  and  prompts, 
till  the  church  has  framed  the  propositions  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  teacher.  Between  a  Jesuit  and  St.  Paul 
what  mountains  of  contrast  stand  up  defying  mutual  approach ! 

4.  Romanism  is  the  foe  of  all  real  progress.      She  boasts  of 
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being  unchangeable.  She  finds  her  glory  in  the  permanence  of 
her  character  and  the  adamantine  endurance  of  her  creed 
against  all  influences  that  would  modify  it.  She  is  the  great 
buttress  of  conservatism.  She  claims  to  be  too  wise,  religious- 
ly, for  improvement — declaring  that  change  involves  retrogres- 
sion. 

This  plea  is  sheer  folly  and  arrogance.  New  truths  are  al- 
ways the  rewards  of  earnest  study.  New  sciences  have  sprung 
up,  year  after  year,  and  she  has  fought  them  as  they  rose.  They 
only  advance  who  are  recreant  to  her  principles.  Her  faith  is 
a  stereotyped  experience- — her  creed  is  struck  in  bronze.  And 
as  a  historical  fact,  she  has  quarrelled  with  every  great  soul 
that  expanded,  till  it  found  her  enclosure  too  narrow.  She  tor- 
tured Galileo  into  a  denial  of  what  had  come  to  him  in  the 
glory  of  a  revelation,  and  wielded  her  fiercest  thunderbolts  to 
cow  the  inquisitive  and  earnest-souled  Luther  into  quiescence. 

5.  Romanism  is  naturally  and  essentially  intolerant  both  of 
the  state  which  inaugurates  or  maintains  republicanism,  and  of 
the  church  which  recognizes  and  insists  upon  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment. 

The  constitution  of  the  Romish  church  is  monarchical ;  so 
are  her  spirit  and  policy ;  and  li^r  history  shows  us  absolutism 
incarnated  in  the  most  terrible  forms.  When  Italy  aimed  at  in- 
dependence, Pius  IX.  hired  French  bayonets  to  put  down  by 
violence  the  jubilant  masses  of  his  own  spiritual  children.  Maz- 
zini  makes  Europe  ring  with  his  cry  of  agony,  extorted  by  the 
fearful  tyranny  of  the  papal  power.  Gavazzi  came  from  the 
dungeon  which  his  manliness  and  independence  of  soul  had 
bought  for  him,  and  his  lips  never  tire  of  pouring  out  invective 
against  the  regime  of  the  Vatican.  Every  representative  gov- 
ernment and  independent  church  in  Christendom  is  an  oifence  to 
the  eye  and  a  horror  to  the  heart  of  the  papacy.  Its  subjects 
have  been  repeatedly  declared  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  a 
heretical  government,  and  Protestantism  has  been  tolerated  in 
the  sight  of  papal  cathedrals  only  because  toleration  was  a  ne- 
cessity. There  can  no  Protestant  congregation  assemble  to-day 
in  Rome,  save  at  the  house  of  a  foreign  ambassador.     And  while 
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ciety  and  the  religious  life  against  which  it  wages  war,  we  shall 
be  effectually  undermining  its  temple  and  disposing  of  its  claims. 
Let  its  ignorant  devotees  be  welcomed  when  they  are  precipi- 
tated upon  our  shores — welcomed  with  that  intellectual  and 
moral  light  which  dispels  their  delusions  and  shows  them  the 
way  to  manhood,  and  so  through  it  to  hope  and  heaven.     Let 
truths  be  laid  in  the  pathway  of  its  advancing  errors ;  put  the 
plain  deductions  of  reason  by  the  side  of  its  mandates  of  as- 
sumed authority;  let  genuine  men  and  women  confront  its  serfs 
and  automatons,  and  the  work  will  not  be  wholly  in  vain.    Such 
lessons,  so  taught,  are  never  wholly  lost.     An  enriched  and  en- 
riching life  bears  effectual  testimony,  and  the  lessons  taught  by 
Christian  manliness  do  not  always   seek  in  vain  for  learners. 
The  better  fruits  of  a  true  Protestantism  will  make  them  impa- 
tient at  length  of  the  chaff  they  reap  in  the  fields  sown  by  hier- 
archal  hands.     Our  intelligent  and  educated  labor  will  plead 
for  the  intelligence  before  which   no  such  system  can  long  pre- 
vail.    Little  by  little  must  their  ideal  life  be  elevated,  and  the 
cords  which  hold  them  in  servitude  to  a  creed  of  absurdities 
and  a  priesthood  of  ambition  will  fret  and  chafe  on  the  limb& 
of  the  spirit  till  they  be  cast  off  forever,  and  then  the  huge  and 
unwieldy  organization  will  have  filled  up  its  measure   of  life, 
and  be  known  in  coming  ages  only   by  the  preaching  which  it 
sends  down  through  history. 
40 
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Fahlrs  of  Infidelity  anu  Facts  of  Faith.  A  Series  of  Tracts  on  the  Absurdity 

of  Atheism,   l*antlieism  and  Rationalism.  By    Robert    Patterson.      Cincinnati: 

American  Reform  Tract  and  Book  Society.  New  York  :  H.  L.  Hastings,  43  Centre 
St.,  1859.     1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  316. 

Jf  one  of  the  conceited  young  men,  who  avow  their  skepticism  us  though 
il  were  a  proof  of  wisdom,  and  sneer  at  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  as  though 
such  irreverence  was  a  testimony  to  their  mental  progress  and  their  moral 
courpge, — if  one  of  these  were  capable  of  being  reached  and  made  modest  by 
any  human  effort,  we  should  put  this  volume  into  his  hands  in  preference  to 
any  other  we  thi[ik  of.  It  will  not,  by  any  means,  serve  as  an  antidote  or 
cure  of  skepticism  in  every  form,  nor  among  all  classes  of  society  ;  but  it  an- 
swers its  own  end  in  a  most  admirable  way.  The  author  attacks  no  venera- 
))le  infidelity  that  belonged  to  a  by-i^one  time,  and  he  lets  off  his  artillery  and 
leads  his  charges  against  no  men  of  straw.  He  writes  from  a  well-informed 
vinderstanding,  as  well  as  a  strong  and  roused  heart.  He  comprehends 
Western  tendencies,  and  knows  how  to  deal  with  the  Western  spirit  ;  and  it  is 
especially  with  the  phases  of  skeplicisui  that  appear  in  the  newer  Slates,  that 
lie  here  deals.  He  is  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  a  Western  city,  and  he 
has  written  a  book  all  alive  with  energy  ;  and  which,  so  far  as  it  circulatesi, 
must  do  a  high  work. 

Il  is  by  no  means  faultless,  when  tried  by  the  usual  literary  standards. 
J  Is  style  has  little  f:race  or  smoothness.  The  mental  movement  is  almost 
nlways  vehement.  Its  satire  is  more* abundant  than  its  swelling  periods,  and 
more  pungent  than  polished.  The  argument  is  not  always  exhaustive  ;  the 
objections  are  not  all  anticipated  and  replied  to,  and  the  contempt  some- 
times seems  to  outweigh  the  courtesy.  The  tone  is  sometimes  a  little  border- 
innr  on  the  dogmatic,  and  the  rhcioric  is -now  and  then  on  a  level  with 
tiiat  of  the  street  or  the  club.  The  various  paragraphs  often  have  a  warlike 
air,  and  the  author  now  and  then,  in  his  method,  suggests  the  ring  of  the 
pugilist. 

J3ut,  considering  the  purpose  o(  the  bo((k,  those  very  literary  defects  may 
bo  only  practical  excellences.  'J'lio  aullKir  puis  himself  on  the  same  level 
as  his  antagonists,  that  lie  may  get  at  theio  the  better  and  the  more  surely. 
He  adopts  their  style  of  thoiight  and  speech,  that  he  may  be  understood  and 
get  an  attentive  hearing.  He  knous  the  men  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  ;  he 
is  familiar  with  both  their  wiity  and  their  smutty  epigrams  ;  he  has  heard 
their  jeers  and  weighed  their  false  reasoning  ;  he  has  seen  tiieir  pomposity, 
and  their  presumption  ;  and  he  rather  aims  here  to  take  the  conceit  out  of 
them  by  exposure,  than  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  po.<itive  faith.  He  aims  to 
show  the  pretensions  and  the  shallowness  of  unbelief,  rather  than  to  build  up 
a  solid  foundation  fur  the  feet  of  religious  confidence.  As  he  iiimself  says  in 
the  preface  : 

*'  These  tracts  are  written  to  expose  the  folbj  of  some  of  these  novel  svs~ 
lems  of  infidelity — leaving  others  to  show  their  wickedness.     It  may  surprise 
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Thb  Greek  Testament  :  With  a  Critically  Revised  Text ;  a  Dijsjest  of  various  Read- 
irip;8  ;  Marginal  References  to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic  Usage  ;  Prolegomena  :  a  Crit- 
ical and  Exegetical  Commentary.  For  the  use  of  Theological  Students  and  Min- 
isters. By  Henry  Alford,  B.  D.,  Minister  of  Quebec  Chapel,  London,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.1.  Containing  the 
four  Gospels.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers.  1859.  Octavo,  pp. 
835. 

The  department  of  Biblical  Criticism  is  occupied  at  the  present  time  by  a 
large  number  of  scholars  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  apparatus  now  provid- 
ed for  giving  us  a  pure  text  is  being  used  with  unprecedented  skill  and  faith- 
fulness. While  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  being  freely  called  in 
question,  in  not  a  few  quarters,  the  reverent  study  of  them  in  others  suggests 
that  they  are  not  likely  soon  to  lose  their  hold  upon  human  sympathy  and 
reverence.  Labor  of  this  sort  is  highly  appreciated,  and  students  are  openly 
encouraged  and  liberally  rewarded. 

This  work  of  Alford  is  a  monument  of  patient  zeal  and  critical  and  thor- 
ough scholarship.  The  learning  displayed  is  very  large,  and  the  information 
it  puts  into  the  possession  of  the  studious  reader  is  most  varied  and  ample. 
All  the  large  promises  made  on  the  title  page  are  rigidly  fulfilled,  and  no 
part  of  the  multiform  work  has  been  carelessly  hurried  over.  Thoroughness 
appears  everywhere  as  the  striking  characteristic,  and  nothing  appears  to  im- 
peach the  impartiality  of  the  author.  The  theological  student  has  here  before 
him  almost  all  available  means  for  determining  the  authority  attaching  to  any 
specific  reading,  without  the  labor  of  collecting  a  host  of  widely-spread  and 
almost  inaccessible  manuscripts ;  and  the  marginal  references  point  at  once  to 
the  passages  in  Greek  literature  where  the  idiomatic  usage  may  be  determin- 
ed. It  offers  its  help  to  the  student,  and  not  very  largely  to  the  superficial 
reader,  who  wishes,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  get  a  commentator's  opinion,  that  he 
may  dispense  with  farther  research.  The  Commentary,  even,  is  so  critical 
that  the  author's  idea  is  not  to  be  uniformly  gathered  at  a  glance.  The  Pro- 
legomena presents  a  vast  range  of  thought,  and  a  large  amount  of  information 
in  a  small  space,  and  should  a  student  go  no  farther  than  these,  he  would  find 
himself  greatly  helped  in  his  study  of  the  New  Testament.  He  points  out 
very  clearly  the  characteristics  which  separate  the  first  three  gospels  from  the 
fourth,  the  peculiarities  of  each  gospel,  shows  their  independence  of  one  an- 
other, discusses  their  origin,  deals  with  the  question  of  discrepancies,  exhibits 
his  idea  respecting  their  fragmentary  character  and  of  their  inspiration,  and 
shows  the  impracticability  of  attempting  to  construct  a  formal  and  complete 
harmony  out  of  them.  He  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  each  gospel  by  itself  ; 
discussing  the  questions  of  authorship,  the  original  language,  the  readers  for 
whom,  and  the  object  for  which,  it  was  written,  the  time  of  its  being  written, 
the  style,  character,  &c.,  &c.  He  then  gives  a  brief  account  of  what  has 
been  done  in  modern  times  in  the  way  of  revising  the  text,  and  sets  forth  the 
principles  upon  which  he  has  carried  forward  his  own  work  ;  states  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  determined  and  arranged  the  various  readings,  the  mar- 
ginal references,  &c.,  and  then  sets  his  prepared  reader  at  work  upon  the  body 
of  the  volume. 

We  can  hardly  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  this  great  undertaking.  It 
seems  as  though  very  little  can  be  added   to  the    results   appearing   here,   for 
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some  time  to  come.  When  the  remaining  three  volumes  are  issued,  they 
will  constitute  a  monument  of  labor,  and  an  almost  priceless  possession  to  the 
critical  student  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1789,  as  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  American  Insti- 
tutions. By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  With  one  hundred  Engravings.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  1859.  1  Vol.  Royal  Octavo,     pp.  439. 

Of  Mr.  Abbott's  ability  as  a  writer  of  history,  the  public  have  had  ample 
opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion.  He  cannot  be  dull,  and  he  is  always  in- 
structive. He  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  own  personal  opinions  respecting 
the  events  and  characters  which  he  sets  forth,  but  he  evidently  means  to  be  an 
impartial  annalist  and  narrator.  He  is  not  remarkably  profound  in  his  views, 
nor  peculiarly  philosophical  in  his  method,  nor  unusually  picturesque  in  his 
style  ;  but  he  is  always  intelligible,  never  taxes  the  brain  till  reading  is  pain- 
ful by  any  complexity  of  grouping,  and  employs  no  artifice  that  he  may  capti- 
vate his  reader.  He  mingles  happily  events  and  persons  in  his  narrative,  and 
shows  their  mutual  relationships  in  a  very  clear  way.  He  is  a  thorough 
Republican,  and  has  little  taste  for  monarchy,  even  when  associated  with 
moderation.  The  rights  of  the  people  are  always  sacred  in  his  eye,  and  he 
counts  every  king  a  usurper,  who  seeks  chiefly  to  aggrandize  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  subjects.  He  virtually  tells  his  reader  all  this  beforehand,  and 
if  he  did  not  tell  him  so,  nobody  could  well  help  perceiving  it. 

This  history  of  the  French  Revolution  seems  to  us  immeasurably  superior 
to  anything  on  the  same  subject  which  has  heretofore  appeared.  It  happily 
avoids  the  extremes  of  prolix  detail,  and  of  dry  and  lifeless  brevity.  The 
view  it  presents  of  that  remarkable  period  of  French  history  seems  to  us  ade- 
quate, just,  and  instructive.  The  causes  leading  to  the  revolution  are  brought 
out  with  almost  startling  distinctness,  and  the  successive  steps  of  the  nation, 
as  it  went  on  to  its  great  catastrophes,  are  marked  with  great  clearness.  The 
various  prominent  actors  stand  forth  in  bold  relief,  but  the  oppressed  and 
wretched  people  make,  now  and  then,  their  significant  entrances  and  exits  as 
the  living  drama  proceeds.  The  several  parties  which  struggled  for  the  mas- 
tery, appear,  now  and  then,  in  humiliation  or  triumph,  as  the  wave  of  public 
feeling  swells  and  subsides, — and  the  idol  and  dictator  of  yesterday  goes  to 
the  guillotine  to-day.  The  story  is  well  told,  and  the  lessons  it  teaches  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  apprehended  and  felt.  The  animus  of  the  French  peo- 
ple will  be  readily  apprehended,  and  a  philosophy  of  their  life  will  be  no  diffi- 
cult thing  to  construct,  when  these  ample  and  well-digested  materials  are  in 
possession  of  the  reader.  We  have  read  few  books  with  a  deeper  interest,  and 
can  commend  it  most  heartily  without  the  slightest  qualification.  The  me- 
chanical features  will  justly  render  it  popular.  The  large,  clear  type,  the 
strong,  unsoiled  paper,  and  the  spirited  engravings,  invest  it  with  high  attrac- 
tions. 

The  Monarchies  of  Continental  Eueope.— The  Empire  of  Austria;  its  Rise  and 
Present  Power.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  New  York  :  Mason  Brothers,  &c.  1859.  1 
Vol.  12mo.  pp.  620. 

The  Empire  of  Russia  ;  From  the  Remotest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  By  John 
S.  C.  Abbott.    Same  Publishers,    pp.  528. 

These  are  the  first  two   volumes  of  a  proposed  series,  which  shall  cover,  in 
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their  history,  most  of  the  civil  life  of  Europe.  Each  empire  will  have  a  sin- 
gle volume  devoted  to  it,  and  the  set  u'ill  make  an  admirable  compendium 
of  history,  which  ordinary  readers  can  readily  purchase  and  master.  Taking 
these  two  books  as  specimens  of  the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
commending  both  the  plan  and  method  of  Mr,  Abbott.  The  researches  of  the 
author  are  evidently  careful,  skilful  and  thorougli;  every  salient  point  in  the 
history  of  the  empire  is  distinctly  sketched,  and  the  narrative  runs  on  smooth- 
ly, and  is  full  of  absorbing  interest.  The  recent  struggles  of  the  civil  powers 
on  the  continent,  the  prospective  changes  in  I'luropean  society,  the  fierce  an- 
tagonism between  despotism  on  the  one  hand  and  liberal  ideas  on  the  other, — 
arc  turning  the  attention  of  Americans  to  that  vast  and  wonderful  theatre.  No 
time  for  the  issue  of  these  volumes  could  have  been  more  opportune  than  tiie 
present,  and  the  solid  merits  they  possess  can  hardly  fail  of  commending  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 


The  IlrsTORY  of  the  Reltoious  Movement  of  the  EianTEENTu  Century,  call- 
ed Methodism,  Considered  in.  its  Different  Denominational  Forms,  and  its  Rela- 
tions to  British  and  American  Protestantism.  By  Abel  Stevens,  liL.  D.  Vol.  II. 
From  the  Death  of  Whitefield  to  the  Death  of  Wesley.  New  York  :  Carlton  &  Por- 
ter. 1859.   12mo.pp.  520. 

The  large  promise  given  by  Dr.  Stevens  in  his  first  volume  of  Methodist 
history  is  not  likely  to  remain  unfulfilled.  The  interest  of  this  new  issue  is 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  first,  and,  to  ordinary  readers,  perhaps  even  more  so. 
The  same  sympathy  with  his  subject  marks  this  volume,  and  the  same  Catho- 
licity of  feeling  continues  to  abound.  The  immense  numher  of  persons  con- 
nected in  some  prominent  way  with  the  Methodist  movement,  whose  charac- 
ters are  sketched  here,  and  who  are  made  to  stand  strikingly  revealed  in  some 
characteristic  incident,  is  one  of  the  features  which  lend  such  a  charm  to  the 
narrative.  The  material  collected  and  used  is  immense;  but  it  is  always  so 
well  disposed,  and  the  transitions  from  point  to  point  are  so  frequent,  that 
there  is  no  painful  appearance  of  an  overloaded  subject.  A  beautifully  en- 
graved portrait  of  Charles  Wesley  faces  the  title  page,  and  the  whole  mechan- 
ical appearance  of  the  volume  is  equal  to  that  of  its  predecessor — and  that  is 
praise  enough.  We  await  the  issue  of  the  remaining  volumes  with  interest 
and  confidence. 


MoTiAL  Phtlosotjiy  :  Including  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ethics.  By  Joseph  Plaven, 
D.  D.,  Author  of  Mental  I'liilusopliy,  &:c.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln,  t^c.  1859.  1 
Vol.  12mo.  pp.  3GG. 

On  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Haven's  treatise  on  Mental  Philosophy,  a  few 
years  since,  we  took  occasion  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  which  complimented  it  no 
liigher  than  it  deserved.  Subsequent  examination  and  use  only  increased  the 
appreciation.  We  welcomed  this  companion  with  great  gratitude  and  high 
expectations,  and  looked  through  it  with  some  care.  The  general  plan 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  work,  which  seemed  to  us  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  anything  that  had  preceded  it.  There  is,  too,  the  same  clear- 
ness of  statement,  the  same  simplicity  and  yet  beauty  of  style,  the  same  defer- 
ential independence  of  opinion,  the  same  evidence  of  ample  research,  the  same 
proof  of  practical  acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  a  class.     'J'here  is,  however,. 
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less  that  is  original,  less  that  strikes  us  as  unusually  forcible  in  thought  or 
impressive  in  manner,  less  that  shows  the  necessity  of  this  separate  treatise, 
and  less  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  it  will  generally  supplant  its  prede- 
cessors. Bat  we  are  not  surprised  at  this.  The  various  questions  in  moral 
philosophy  have  been  most  thoroughly  discussed,  and  not  mucii  that  is  really 
new  could  be  anticipated.  The  arraufrement,  however,  is  the  author's  own, 
and  is  happy  ;  the  history  of  ethical  opinions,  which  is  here  presented  is  a 
novel  feature  in  a  text  book  ;  and  political  ethics  are  here  most  liberally  and 
judiciously  treated.  As  a  text  book,  perhaps  it  is  surpassed  by  no  other  ; 
though  on  some  points  it  seems  to  us  that  Wayland  is  more  profound  and  ex- 
haustive, and  even  Mahan  is  more  philosophical  and  suggestive. 

A  Commentary,  Explanatory,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
pians.  By  R.  l"i.  Pattison,  U  D,  Ijatn  President  of  Waterville  College.  Samepub- 
lishers  as  above.  1  Vol.  12rno.  pp.244. 

Without  being  very  critical,  or  profound,  or  original,  this  work  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  use  in  the  Bible  (ylass  or  in  Family  instruction.  Its  chief  value  consists 
in  its  simplicity,  in  the  earnest  attempt  of  the  author  to  bring  out  the  sim- 
ple meaning  of  the  text,  and  show  the  practical  bearing  of  the  sentiment,  in 
the  careful  and  simple  analysis  of  the  various  paragraphs  before  attempting  to 
expoiiufl,  and  in  the  eminently  appreciative,  evangelical,  and  spiritual  tone 
which  pervades  the  entire  book.  Si'ctions  of  questions  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume, having  reference  to  the  various  paragraphs  into  which  the  epistle  is  di- 
vided, are  a  real  lielp  to  its  study. 

A  CoMrKNDiTJM  OF  Enolisti  TiiTFiiATURR,  Chronolopicallv  arrancjcd,  from  Sir  John 
Mandovillo  to  William  Cowper.  (Joiisistinii:  of  Bioo;raphical  Slc^tchps  of  tho  Autliors, 
Selections  fV' m  their  Worlvs,  witti  Notrs,  Kxplan.itory,  Illustrative,  ;h\c1  Diroctinc; 
to  ihe  b(st  l"lditions,  and  to  various  Criticisms  Designed  as  a  Text-lJnok  for  the 
Highest  Classp-:  in  Schools,  and  for  Jiniier  Clas'^rs  in  (^'olU  o;es,  as  well  as  for  Private^ 
Heading.  By  Charles  D.  Cleveland.  J^hiladc  Iphia:  E.  &  J.  C.  Biddlc.  18-39.  1  Vol. 
Pimo.  i)p.  702. 

English  LrriuiATunK  of  tiik  NiNT/rrKNTH  Ckntury;  On  the  Plan  of  the  Author's 
"Compendium  of  l^jnglish  Lit('rator<^"  and  Sup{)lernpntary  to  it.  Desis/ned  for 
Colh^ges  and  Advanced  Classes  in  Scliools,  as  well  as  fur  Private  Reading  Same 
Pul)lish(  rs.  pp.  778. 

A  CoMPRNOiuvi  OF  Ameutoan  TETTER v TURF,,  Chronologically  arranged;  With  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  the  Authors,  and  Selections  from  their  Works  Ou  tii''y)lan  of 
the  above  Works.  By  the  same  Author  and  Publishers,  Uniform  in  style  with 
*'  English  Literature,  jjp.  784. 

We  would  be  i:jlad  to  give  an  extended  notice  of  these  beautiful  and  good- 
ly volumes,  and  yet  v>c  are  not  sure  that  there  is  any  need  of  (l(»iiio  so.  To 
examine  thena  is  to  he  struck  with  tiie  exlcrKive  re.'-enTch,  critical  study,  care- 
ful discrimination,  and  fine  taste  of  the  author.  C)r  course  the  lileraiure  of 
KiH^land  and  America  cannot  b(^  set  forth  very  fully  within  such  liinils  :is  are 
here  prescribed  ;  but  the  volumes  will  serve  admirably  their  purpos",  viz.  :  to 
afford  ihe  student  and  reader  the  irieans  of  an  acquaintance  wiih  the  authors 
to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much,  and  ojve  :ui  idea  of  their  menial  aiid  literary 
characteristics.  VVith  such  a  field  to  traverse,  the  wonder  is,  that  the  author 
did  not  get  bewildered  ;  and  with  such  ample  and  varied  ntieranct  s,  it  is  sur- 
prisincT  that  he  should  succeed  so  well  in  bringing  out  the  real   characturi.'stica 
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of  so  many  minds  through  so  few  words.  To  those  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure and  study  the  two  massive  octavos  of  Chambers,  and  the  still  more  mas- 
sive ones  of  Duykinck,  these  beautiful  books  of  Prof.  C.  will  be  hailed  with 
gratitude.  We  can  hardly  forbear  adding  that  Prof.  C.  has  not  followed  the 
precedent  of  the  American  Tract  Society  (New  York)  in  muffling  the  speech 
of  these  writers  whenever  they  sing  a  paeon  to  freedom,  or  peal  out  their  re- 
bukes of  organized  injustice.  For  scholars  fearless  enough  to  be  impartial,  we 
can  be  grateful,  especially  in  view  of  the  sad  fact  that  they  seem  so  few.  If 
any  word  of  ours  could  have  weight,  we  would  say,  "  Buy  these  volumes 
and  be  enriched.'' 

British  Novelists  and  their  Styles  :  Being  a  Critical  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
British  Pros 2  Fiction.  By  David  Masson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
University  College,  London,  Author  of  "The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Milton,"  etc. 
Same  Publishers.     1.  Vol.  16mo.  pp.  312. 

The  eminently  favorable  manner  in  which  Prof.  Masson  was  introduced  to 
the  American  public  through  his  Life  of  Milton,  has  created  a  demand  for  his 
productions;  and  this  course  of  Lectures  upon  British  novelists  will  not  en- 
danger his  literary  reputation,  but  rather  confirm  the  favorable  verdict  already 
rendered  over  his  literary  character.  Well  read,  appreciative,  discriminating,  and 
just,  he  summons  the  noble  company  of  novelists  before  him  and  his  audience, 
grants  us  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  gives  us  an  insight  into  their  spirit,  shows 
us  the  working  of  their  influence  upon  society,  and  then  dismisses  them 
gracefully  to  their  quietude.  It  is  an  eminently  readable  and  instructive  vol- 
ume. 


Lectures  on  Various  Subjects:  Comprising  *•  Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man,"  *'  Poor 
and  Ignorant,"  "Rich  and  Educated,"  "  The  Powers  and  Duties  of  Woman,"  **  De- 
mands of  the  Age  on  Colleges,"  "Baccalaureate  Address,"  By  Horace  Mann. 
New  York  :  Fowler  &  Wells.   1859.  1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  641. 

It  is  a  fitting  work  that  is  here  done  to  combine  these  addresses,  which  had 
so  noble  a  history,  and  did  so  high  a  work  while  the  author  lived,  into  a  sin- 
gle volume  to  speak  after  his  death  with  new  power  and  impressiveness. 
Tliey  constitute  some  of  the  strongest  utterances  of  one  of  our  mightiest  edu- 
cators and  public  men.  If  this  volume  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all  our 
youth,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  investments,  and  doubtless  yield  the  larg- 
est and  richest  profits.  No  man  with  a  soul  can  read  these  addresses  without 
quickened  pulses,  and  the  arousing  of  a  higher  moral  purpose.  Mr.  Mann  is 
sometimes  vehement,  sometimes,  perhaps,  really  exaggerative,  sometimes, 
certainly,  most  fearfully  severe;— but  it  is  a  strong  and  quick  conscience, — a 
provoked  moral  feeling — that  pours  itself  forth  so  like  a  cataract,  and  not  the 
carnival  and  the  triumph  of  earthly  passion.  His  death  is  a  great  national 
bereavempnt,  and  such  thoughts  as  these  in  this  book  should  make  him  walk 
the  earth  still  clothed  with  immortal  power. 
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It  has  been  alleged  that  the  interest  of  religious  men  in  dog- 
matic theology  is  declining.  However  that  may  be^  there  is 
no  lack  of  men  who  hasten  to  set  themselves  up  as  dogmatic 
theologians,  whether  they  belong  to  the  circle  of  religious  men 
or  not.  Theological  teachers  appear  in  every  quarter,  and 
they  suffer  no  apparent  lack  of  confidence  in  themselves.  If 
they  do  not  attempt  to  show  the  falsity  of  old  and  settled  relig- 
ious opinions  by  careful  analysis  and  elaborate  reasoning,  they 
certainly  try  the  virtue  of  vehement  speech  and  passionate  accu- 
sation. If  abuse  could  overthrow  a  religion,  our  Christianity 
would  long  since  have  laid  in  ruins.  And  if  glorification  were 
capable  of  begetting  confidence,  then  tlieir  own  schemes  should 
have  no  lack  of  disciples,  and  their  faith  should  never  be  dis- 
turbed by  suspicions. 

It  seems  that  we  are  almost  certain  to  have  a  new  contro- 
versy over  the  question,  whether  Deism  or  Christianity  is  the 
superior  scheme.  It  is  not  precisely  the  old  Deism,  however 
that  now  comes  forward  with  its  large  pretensions  and  its  abun- 
dant promise, — its  ridicule  of  the  Bible  and  its  mockery  of 
Christ.  The  Bible  has  now  a  history  whose  significance  none 
can  overlook,   and  Christ  is  seen  to  have  put  a  power  into   the 

*The  Religion  of  Reason.     Three   Discourses.     By    Gerritt    Smith. 
New  York  ;  Ross  &  Toucey. 
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world  which  diffuses  itself  through  all  society.  He  who  ignores 
the  Bible,  is  set  down  as  a  blind  leader;  and  he  who  attacks 
Christ  is  accounted  a  vulgar  iconoclast,  whose  offences  against 
the  moral  taste  cannot  be  put  up  with.  Our  modern  Deism  has 
a  courtly  air,  its  tone  is  musical,  its  sentences  are  polished 
with  rhetorical  care,  it  would  accept  the  Bible  as  an  ally,  and 
give  the  Messiah  an  eminent  place  among  human  prophets.  It 
professes  to  simplify  and  so  interpret  the  things  in  the  ^-  word 
of  prophecy"  which  are  "  hard  to  be  understood."  It  resolves 
miracles  into  myths,  and  makes  the  parables  ingenious  allego- 
ries. It  turns  the  marvellous  story  of  the  incarnation  into 
oriental  poetry,  and  the  rolling  periods  of  Isaiah  and  the  match- 
less strains  of  David  become  the  ordinary  utterances  of  rapt 
and  ecstatic  souls.  Human  nature  is  glorified ;  the  physical 
universe  becomes  the  moral  government  of  God  embodied  in 
machinery ;  and  untaught  human  reason  is  proclaimed  the  su- 
preme oracle.  It  speaks  of  God  with  reverence ;  it  gives  sifi- 
ful  sufferers  pity ;  and  it  sometimes  commends  prayer  as  mor- 
ally beautiful,  even  when  it  declares  it  philosophically  absurd. 

One  of  the  latest,  though  not  one  of  the  ablest,  of  these 
modern  teachers  of  religion,  who  seem  to  spring  up  in  a  night, 
is  Mr.  Gerritt  Smith,  who  has  issued  two  or  three  discourses 
on  the  subject  within  the  last  year,  paying  for  their  insertion 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  as  advertisements,  at  the  rate,  it  is 
said,  of  some  five  hundred  dollars  each,  after  delivering  them  to 
his  fellow-citizens  at  Peterboro.  These  have  now  been  col- 
lected into  a  pamphlet,  and  are  offered  for  sale  on  low  terras 
— a  whole  system  of  divinity  and  ethics  for  twenty-five  cents  I 
Surely  no  one  need  plead  pecuniary  inability  as  a  reason  for 
not  being  a  theologian  after  this ! 

We  have  chosen  to  deal  chiefly  with  this  last  sermon  of  Mr. 
Smith,  as  with  a  sort  of  index  to  the  tendencies  of  which  we 
have  spoken ;  and  not  by  any  means  because  the  author  is  a 
profound  thinker,  a  careful  collector  and  weigher  of  evidence, 
or  a  persuasive  rhetorician.  It  is  rather  because  of  his  plain^ 
frank  speech, — his  uttering  freely  what  others  only  hint  at  or 
slur  over, — his  definite  embodiment  of  what  many  see  only  in 
the  mist.     He  is  only  a  representative  man,   and  the  fraternity 
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in  whose  behalf  he  speaks  without  appointment^  could  hardly 
expect  to  find  a  more  eminent  or  estimable  mouthpiece.  Be- 
sides, Mr.  Smith's  personal  character  is  such, — so  noble,  dis- 
interested and  above  reproach, — that  we  shall  be  less  in  danger 
of  doing  injustice  to  him  while  dissecting  his  discourse  and  ex- 
amining his  scheme  of  religion.  The  discourse  is  fragmentary, 
and  so  our  criticisms  may  lack  logical  order;  no  well  defined 
principles  are  laid  down,  and  no  logical  and  coherent  system  is 
built  up,  and,  hence,  an  attack  can  hardly  be  planned  any  better 
than  an  assault  upon  an  army,  busy  with  the  complex  evolutions 
of  a  public  parade.  Our  criticisms  must  be  brief,  and  the  dis- 
cussion necessarily  imperfect.  Of  Mr.  Smith  as  the  expounder 
and  advocate  of  the  Religion  of  Reason  in  this  discourse  we 
are  only  to  speak,  and  of  him  chiefly  as  a  representative  of  this 
class  of  teachers. 

The  first  thing  which  is  calculated  to  strike  a  reader's  atten- 
tion in  the  discourse,  is  the  dogmatic  and  oracular  style  which 
pervades  it.  Statements  abound :  proof  is  lacking.  Now  and 
then  there  is  an  attempt  at  argument,  but  even  this  is  apt  to  be 
wanting  when  the  sentiment  put  forth  is  wide  of  common  opin- 
ion, and  repelled  by  the  strong  conviction  and  moral  feeling  of 
the  reader.  It  was  Mr.  Emerson,  we  believe,  who  said,  in  sub- 
stance, that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  reconciling  his  state- 
ments with  facts  or  with  each  other ;  he  had  only  to  speak  out 
the  thought  furnished  him  by  the  inward  voice.  They  might 
easily  be  proved  false,  perhaps  ; — no  matter,  they  stood  for 
truth  to  him.  There  is  not  a  little  in  this  discourse  that  sug- 
gests the  same  rule  of  utterance.  If  common  men  were  to  speak 
thus  on  common  subjects,  they  would  be  ridiculed  for  their  ego- 
tism, or  quietly  smiled  at  for  their  gasconade.  Eminent  as 
Mr.  Smith  is  for  philanthropy  and  nobleness  of  nature,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  be  reverent  before  his  judicial  ipse  dixit. 

The  superior  wisdom  and  goodness  which  are  assumed  in 
the  discourse,  hardly  suggest  the  modesty  and  humility  which 
distinguish  greatness  and  adorn  truth.  The  author  seems  ever 
to  be  virtually  saying  to  his  hearers  and  readers, — "  The  world 
has  been  misguided  all  through  its  life  by  priests  who  were  and 
are  too  ignorant  to  gain  its  ear,  and   too    dishonest   to  justify 
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your  confidence.  Trust  them  no  longer.  They  only  confuse  the 
minds  they  reach,  and  entangle  the  subjects  they  discuss.  Leave 
them  to  themselveS;  or  protest  openly  against  their  work  and 
influence.  They  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Listen  to  me. 
I  have  beheld  the  truth.     I  understand  her  mcssaii-es.     I  am  ad- 

o 

mitted  to  her  intimate  fellowship.  Her  secret  is  with  me,  and 
my  words  carry  her  inspiration.  Abandon  the  teachers  who 
only  perplex  your  minds,  who  only  mock  at  your  necessities, 
and  who  only  hide  from  your  eyes  the  face  of  God  while  they 
pretend  to  show  him.  I  will  teach  you  the  true  religion.  I  will 
solve  all  the  mysteries  of  life  which  have  puzzled  the  ages.  My 
pamphlets  shall  give  you  the  key  that  unlocks  all  the  apart- 
ments of  the  universe,  and  shows  all  the  clouds  ablaze  with 
light.  The  panacea  of  all  the  moral  ills  of  the  world  is  discov- 
ered, and  I  bring  it  to  you.  Eureka !  Behold  the  '  Religion 
OF  Eeason  !' " 

Now,  while  we  can  pardon  and  approve  a  proper  degree  of 
self-reliance  in  a  great  man,  who  has  a  great  and  fresh  and 
overshadowing  thought  to  communicate,  we  can  hardly  commend 
the  excessive  indulgence  of  it  as  displayed  in  this  discourse, — 
especially  when  the  thought  is  so  common-place,  and  the  man 
has  made  apparently  no  very  remarkable  attainments  cither 
in  science  or  theology.  As  a  social  philanthropist,  Mr.  Smith 
may  well  put  on  royal  airs,  but  he  seems  to  us  hardly  a  prince 
yet  among  Christian  scholars. 

The  severity  and  apparent  bitterness  with  which  he  speaks 
of  what  he  calls  the  popular  religion  and  its  adherents,  indicate 
that  the  manliness,  justice  and  sympathy  which  he  pleads  for, 
are  not  very  fully  developed  in  and  by  the  religion  of  reason — 
taking  this  discourse  as  its  proper  exponent.  We  do  not  ac- 
cuse Mr.  Smith  of  intentional  misrepresentation,  though  we  arc 
somewhat  puzzled  to  understand  how  he  could  regard  his 
method  an  example  of  fair  dealing.  We  do  not  charge  him 
with  bigotry  and  vindictivencss,  but  his  words  do  not  convey  a 
large  amount  of  that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil.  We  do 
not  say  that  he  delights  in  putting  his  antagonists  through  the 
discipline  of  the  inquisition,  but  we  do  not  think  he  seems  very 
efficient  here  in  attempting  to  restore  the  faulty  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness,  duly  considering  his  own  liability  to   temptation. 
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As  samples  of  tlie  style  of  the  discourse,  and  as  illustrations  of 
the  point  we  are  urging,  take  the  following  paragraphs : 

"  Eternal  hell !  Yes,  and  it  is  to  be  suffered  by  men  of  the  loveliest 
character,  provided  they  were  not  able  to  subscribe  in  this  life  to  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  interpretations  of  a  book. 

Putting  people  into  an  eternal  hell !  Why,  the  worst  of  men  would 
not  thus  serve  their  worst  enemies.  How  much  less  would  God !  Or- 
thodoxy makes  God  infinitely  more  malignant  and  cruel  than  are  the 
most  malignant  and  cruel  men. 

Eternal  hell !  No  man  does  and  no  man  can  believe  it.  It  is  un- 
true, if  only  because  human  nature  is  incapable  of  believing  it.  More- 
over, were  such  a  belief  possible,  it  would  be  fatal.  Let  the  American 
people  wake  up  with  it  to-morrow,  and  none  of  them  would  go  to  their 
fields,  and  none  to  their  shops,  and  none  would  care  for  their  homes. 
All  interest  in  the  things  of  earth  would  be  dead.  The  whole  nation 
would  be  struck  with  paralysis,  and  frozen  with  horror.  Even  the  be- 
ginnings of  such  a  belief  are  too  much  for  the  safety  of  the  brain  ;  and 
every  step  in  that  direction  is  a  step  toward  the  madhouse.  The  or- 
thodox preacher  of  an  eternal  hell  would  himself  go  crazy  did  he  be- 
lieve his  own  preaching.  Did  he  see  his  wife,  or  children,  or  friends, 
or  neighbors,  in  danger  of  falling  into  it,  he  would  be  overpowered  by 
the  sight.  He  saves  his  sanity  only  through  his  insincerity.  To  be 
sincere  in  his  preaching  he  must  first  be  insane. 

The  little  influence  of  their  religion  on  its  professors  is  often  wonder- 
ed at.  But  why  should  it  be  ?  They  do  not  believe  their  religion,  and 
they  cannot,  so  long  as  an  eternal  hell  is  a  part  of  it.  Since  their  be- 
lief of  this  part  is  at  the  most  but  a  dreamy  and  fancied  one,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  real,  earnest  and  deeply-influential  belief  of  any  part. 
Their  conscious  or  unconscious  distrust  of  the  truth  of  this  part  necessa- 
rily begets  a  similar  distrust  of  the  truth  of  every  part.  The  enormous 
draught  at  this  point  npon  their  staggering  faith  cannot  fail  to  cast  in 
their  view  an  air  of  unreality  over  the  whole  of  their  religion.  Herein 
is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that,  while  an  ignorant  church  is  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  superstition,  a  more  enlightened  one  is  little  bet- 
ter than  a  mass  of  infidelity  and  hypocrisy.  The  members  of  the  lat- 
ter, required  to  believe  in  more  than  their  credulity  can  swallow,  do 
truly  and  deeply  believe  in  nothing  ;  and  thus  are  they  infidels.  More- 
over, they  are  very  great  hypocrites,  since  they  stoutly  profess  to  be- 
lieve it  all.  Doubtless,  one  of  their  motives  for  this  boundless  profes- 
sion of  faith  is  to  supply  their  conscious  lack  of  it.  They  are  some- 
thing like  Mrs.  Stowe's  Canodace,  who,  to  atone  for  her  past  lack  of 
1* 
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faith  in  the  celebrated  Bible  apple,  was  now    ready  to   eat    apple,  tree 

and  all. 

We  are  wont  to  lament  the  prevailing  want  of  religious  earnestness. 
But  should  we  not  rather  rejoice  in  it,  seeing  how  monstroug  are  the 
religions  ?  With  what  a  good  stomach  we  should  hate,  and  crush,  and 
kill  one  another,  if  we  really  believed  that  we  are  such  devils  as  our 
religions  picture  us  to  be  !  Once  persuade  me  that  God  is  waiting  to 
roast  ray  neighbor,  and  the  way  is  made  easier  for  persuading  me  that 
I  shall  do  God  service  by  hurrying  that  neighbor  with  a  dagger  or  bul- 
let into  the  prepared  fire." 

"  If  the  one  great  direct  object  of  true  religion  is  the  protection  of 
natural  rights,  then  we  must  have  a  natural  religion  to  accomplish  it. 
Natural  rights  never  have  been,  and  never  will  be,  protected  under 
artificial  religions  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  cloven  down  the  earth 
over,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  artificial  religions  prevail  the  earth 
over.  Friend  of  Temperance,  friend  of  Peace,  friend  of  Freedom  ! 
work  on  against  Intoxicating  Drinks,  and  War,  and  Slavery  ;— but  flat- 
ter yourselves  with  no  hope  of  permanent  or  extensive  success — until 
the  current  religion  has  been  supplanted  by  the  religion  of  nature. 
Seeker  of  reform  in  politics  !  the  current  religion  blocks  up  your  way 
also.  Corrupt  and  crazy  as  are  our  politics,  they  are  nevertheless  no 
worse  than  our  religion.  Nay,  they  are  always  one  with  it.  The  State 
is  never  more  rotten  than  the  Church." 


Tliat  is  vehement  declamation,  and  not  solid,  rational  argu- 
ment. There  is  more  passion  than  pathos,  more  rhetoric  than 
reason.  The  calm  expounder  is  supplanted  by  the  heated  ad- 
vocate,— he  is  abusing  the  prisoner  iustcad  of  giving  the  facts 
and  the  law  to  the  jury.  As  to  the  statement  touching  the 
superiority  of  the  religion  of  nature  over  the  religion  of  revela- 
tion, we  shall  deal  with  that  hereafter.  The  object  of  religion, 
as  set  forth  in  these  extracts,  is  not  very  comprehensive.  It  is 
meant  ^^  to  protect  natural  rights  !"  That  is  its  "  one  great,  di- 
rect object !"  It  is  not  strange  that  the  character  of  religion 
should  be  misapprehended  when  its  office  is  so  interpreted.  To 
protect  natural  rights !  Then  it  must  appear  as  a  statute 
against  civil  crimes  ;  as  a  police  officer  with  his  star  and  pistol ; 
as  a  night  watchman  with  his  rattle  and  club ;  as  a  sheriff  with 
his  freshly  signed  warrant  in  full  chase  after  a  rogue ;  as  a 
prison  waiting  with  its  massive  doors  open  to  receive  the  thief  j 
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as  a  gallows,  with  its  dangling  rope  and  its  impatient  execu- 
tioner ;  as  a  well  disciplined  and  resolute  army  attacking  des- 
potism with  serried  bayonets,  and  impetuous  charges  of  cavalry, 
— with  bursting  bombs  and  murderous  chain-shot !  These  aro 
the  real  symbols  of  religion  I  These  are  the  implements  for 
Christiauizing  the  world  I  These  are  the  works  of  love  where- 
with the  friends  of  religion  are  to  achieve  its  great  objects  I 

That  the  reception  and  spread  of  true  religion  will  operate 
to  give  greater  andhiglicr  protection  to  natural  rights,  is  ob- 
vious enough;  for  it  will  teach  tlie  sacrednqss  of  justice,  the 
worth  of  man,  the  importance  of  life,  and  beget  the  love  that 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor.  But  Mr.  Smith  overlooks  its 
highest  ministries  and  ends.  He  says  not  a  word  of  its  lifting 
up  the  true  law  and  ideal  of  life  ;  not  a  word  of  its  showing  the 
soul  its  sins  and  its  perils;  not  a  word  of  its  opening  the  way 
of  reconciliation  with  God,  whose  law  has  been  broken;  not  a 
word  of  the  great  voice  that  comes  to  still  the  tumult  of  human 
passions  and  fears  ;  not  a  word  of  the  quickening  it  gives  to 
the  languid  affections;  not  a  word  of  the  inspiration  it  imparts 
to  the  moral  energies  long  lain  dormant ;  not  a  word  of  the 
faith  it  kindles  up  till  immortality  comes  down  with  its  mighty 
forces  to  make  us  live  and  endure  as  seeing  Ilim  who  is  invis- 
ible ;  not  a  word  of  that  new  hope  wliich  anchors  the  spirit  to 
the  Rock  of  Ages,  so  that  it  rides  out  all  earthly  storms  in 
triumph,  and  paints  a  bow  of  promise  on  every  retreat- 
ing cloud ;  not  a  word  of  that  conscious  personal  presence 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  solace  of  all  living  griefs  and  the  cure  of 
that  agony  which  makes  death-beds  fearful.  His  religion  of 
reason  has  no  benediction  for  the  strong  man,  who  shuts  him- 
self in'  his  castle  which  no  invader  ever  approaches,  but  yet  who 
finds  his  eminence  bringing  only  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit; 
none  for  the  solitary  wanderer,  or  the  sailor  pining  on  the 
wreck ;  and,  worst  of  all,  none  for  the  wronged  and  spoiled 
ones  whose  natural  riiijlits  get  no  recocrnition  amon^'  men. 
"  Uncle  Tom"  is  a  moral  impossibility  on  his  theory ;  or  he 
must  call  that  hero's  experience  fanaticism  and  folly.  Mr. 
Smith's  Religion  of  Reason  can  give  him  no  help  amid  the 
wrongs  he  suffers.     All  this  vaunted  gospel  can  do   for   him  is 
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to  beckon  him  to  Canada,  whither  the  poor  slave  has  no  power 
to  flee.  If  Legree  still  holds  him,  there  is  nothing  for  him  but 
passion  or  despair. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand,  on  this  tlieory,  how  all  the 
wrongs,  perversions,  outrages,  false  religions,  etc.,  etc.,  get  a 
foothold  in  the  earth;  and  still  more  difficult  to  perceive  how 
they  have  managed  to  stay  so  long.  Human  nature  is  said  to 
be  pure ; — ^how  came  it  to  admit  so  many  corruptions,  and  why 
does  it  cling  to  them  so  tenaciously,  after  proving  their  charac- 
ter by  experience,  and  groaning  so  severely  under  the  burdens 
they  impose  ?  How  came  such  rank  growths  of  evil  in  souls 
fitted  only  for  the  plants  of  righteousness  ?  How  could  a  pure 
man  grow  up  into  a  corrupt  priest?  Howjcame  the  pure  men 
around  to  tolerate  and  exalt  and  yield  to  him,  when  he  had  thus 
grown  up  ?  How  came  reasonable  men  to  welcome  an  unreason- 
able and  monstrous  religion  ? — nay,  rather,  to  welcome  a  whole 
host  of  them  ?  ^'  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of 
thistles.  For  every  tree  is  known  by  his  own  fruit."  This  is  one 
of  the  inconsistencies  into  which  all  the  advocates  of  a  purely 
natural  religion  most  manifestly  fall,  and  the  strange  thing  is  that 
it  is  not  perceived.  The  following  paragraphs  are  only  a  small 
part  of  what  Mr.  Smith  puts  into  this  discourse  on  the  subject: 

"  Man  is  loving  and  merciful,  and  appreciates  truth  and  equity. 
Goodness  is  natural  to  him." 

"  I  do  not  forget  that  such  crimes  as  burning  the  widow  and  casting 
the  infant  into  the  river  are  often  cited  to  prove  that  human  nature  is 
blind,  and  bad,  and  base.  These,  however,  are  crimes  not  of,  but 
against,  human  nature.  They  express  its  perversions,  not  itself.  The 
religious  of  the  world  are  mainly  responsible  for  this  class  of  crimes. 
It  is  these  religions  that  have  in  all  lands  and  ages  outraged  human 
nature,  ignored  it,  and  created  monsters  to  take  its  place  and  wear  its 
name.  Most  of  the  great  crimes  (Slavery  included)  which  have  dis- 
graced and  crushed  mankind,  have  been  committed  either  avowedly  in 
the  name  of  religion,  or  directly  or  indirectly  under  its  promptings  ;  and 
scarcely  ever  without  the  plea  of  its  sanction. 

Let,  then,  the  theologians  continue  to  insist  on  the  badness,  baseness 
and  blindness  of  human  nature  ;  we  nevertheless  will  continue  to  re- 
pose faith  in  its  moral  perceptions  aid  in  its  discernment  and  apprecia- 
tion of  truth,  justice  and  mercy.     We  nevertheless  will   continue   to 
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draw  from  bis  resemblances  to  man  some  of  our  strongest  arguments  for 
attributing  a  just,  forgiving  and  loving  spirit  to  God. 

Most  persons  will  recoil  from  the  inference  of  God's  goodness  from 
man's.  Their  eye  is  on  the  masses  of  men.  But  the  masses  are  only 
the  ruins  of  men — though  even  in  these  ruins,  noble  and  beautiful 
characteristics  of  human  nature  can  still  be  discovered.  Human  nature 
cannot  be  so  successfully  judged  of  in  the  light  of  those  who  trample  up- 
on as  of  those  who  obey  its  laws.  We  should  judge  of  it  by  good  men. 
Nay,  we  should  come  at  once  to  Jesus,  and  judge  of  it  by  him  ;  for  he 
is  its  best  specimen,  since  he  was  perfectly  obedient  to  all  the  laws  of 
his  being.  When  we  say  that  the  Divine  nature  is  like  human  nature, 
we  do  indeed  mean  that  God  resembles  even  the  common  and  unfavor- 
able specimens  of  man,  though  of  course  much  less  than  He  does  the 
best.  But  when  Jesus,  the  model  man,  is  in  our  eye,  then  do  we  say 
with  an  empkasis  that  God  is  like  man." 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  that  is  said  respecting  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  is  true ;  but  it  seems  to  us  true  in  a  some- 
what different  sense  from  what  is  here  intended.  It  is  a  pret- 
ty large  assumption  when  Jesus  is  set  forth  as  the  type  of  hu- 
man nature  to  which  religion  comes  to  make  its  appeal.  It  is 
not  with  some  ideal,  exceptional  human  nature  that  we  and 
religion  have  to  deal,  but  with  human  nature  as  it  prevails  in 
life  around  us.  The  question  is  not  precisely  what  it  may  have 
been,  or  what  it  may  yet  be,  but  what  is  it  now  in  its  ordinary 
aspects  and  operations  ?  It  does  not  argue  very  favorably  for 
it  that  it  could  originate  and  has  originated  and  maintained  so 
many  false  and  monstrous  religions,  and  has  so  generally  dis- 
carded or  misapprehended  the  true.  Nature  is  said  to  teach 
the  true  religion  by  all  her  tongues  without  and  within, — by 
all  her  symbols,  afar  and  near, — through  all  the  procession  of 
the  years, — and  yet  only  here  and  there  a  man  has  understood 
the  teaching.  Nay,  most  have  positively  and  horridly  misun- 
derstood it,  and  would  not  be  corrected.  Appealed  to,  dis- 
ciplined, rebuked,  punished,  tortured,  ridiculed  by  nature,  they 
have  gone  on  to  greater  folly  and  more  decided  waywardness. 
And  they  go  on  so  still,  in  spite  of  remonstrance  and  in  defiance 
of  consequent  suffering.  Surely  ^^  Human  Nature"  has  been  a 
dull  pupil,  or  a  most  wayward  subject.     Its  nobility  must  have 
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suffered  some  serious  drawbacks.  This  fact  is  so  obvious  that 
even  our  preacher  cannot  ignore  it,  and  in  another  portion  of 
the  discourse  he  bears  this  earnest  testimony:  — 

"  In  every  age,  thousands  of  the  learned  spend  no  httle  time  in  con- 
centrating the  whole  power  of  their  minds,  and  the  whole  interest  of 
their  hearts,  upon  inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  an  adjective  which  Jesua 
is  reported  to  have  coupled  with  the  word  *  punishment.'  Upon  that 
meaning  they  make  turn  the  future  and  eternal  condition  of  man. 
What  matchless  folly  to  go  to  an  adjective,  instead  of  God,  with  a  ques- 
tion of  such  overwhelming  importance  !  Nay,  what  insanity  to  be  thus 
driving  an  exclusive  search  into  a  word,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
very  little  of  the  Divine  will  which  can  be  learned  from  a  mere  word, 
while  all  the  while  the  heavens  above  our  heads,  and  the  earth  beneath 
our  feet,  are  teeming  with  unmistakable  and  conclusive  evidences  of  that 
will !  0,  when  will  men  'turn  from  these  vanities  unto  the  living  God, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein  ; 
and  left  not  Himself  without  witness  in  that  He  did  good,  and  gave  us 
rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness !' " 

Do  not  these  "  thousands  of  the  learned"  possess  human  nature  ? 
and  is  it  not  the  legitimate  office  of  learning  to  bring  out  the 
better  qualities  of  that  nature,  and  show  it  in  its  higher  and 
better  phases  ?  And  yet  "  thousands  i?i  every  age'^  spend  life 
in  this  pitiable  way,  and  live  to  set  forth  this  "  matchless  fol- 
ly!"  Again  we  ask  how  all  this  happens;  for  it  is  a  most  sig- 
nificant and  influential  fact.  In  the  above  extracts  Mr.  Smith 
has  given  two  different  answers.  He  first  states  that  "  it  is 
these  religions  that  have  in  all  lands  and  ages  outraged  human 
nature,  ignored  it,  and  created  monsters  to  take  its  place  and 
wear  its  name."  Indeed  !  That  is  a  most  serious  charge. 
But  in  what  sense  and  how  have  these  religions  done  this 
abominable  thing  ?  Are  these  religions  living  monsters,  that 
have  broken  into  the  enclosure  of  this  world,  like  the  Nemaean 
Lion,  the  Erymanthean  Boar,  or  the  Lernean  Serpent,  which 
only  a  great  Hercules  could  destroy  ?  Are  these  religions 
distinct  entities,  and  do  they  come  to  instil  their  poison  as  Mil- 
ton shows  satan  whispering  to  Eve  in  her  slumber?  How 
came  the  religions  here,  and  from  whence  is  their  power  ?     Mr 
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Smith  scorns  the  idea  that  God  sent  thera^  that  nature  teaches 
them,  or  that  reason  endorses  them.  They  must,  then,  have  been 
fashioned  by  men,  taught  by  men,  wielded  and  applied  by  men, 
defended  by  men,  received  by  men,  cherished  by  men, — and  by 
men  who  have  all  along  had  human  nature  and  the  infallible  word 
of  reason  I  And  even  now,  after  Mr.  Smith  has  vocalized  the 
rational  religion,  and  opened  the  door  of  deliverance,  this  same 
human  nature  will  not  rteognize  the  true  prophet  nor  hasten 
to  safety  and  to  joy  I  And  he  is  by  no  means  doing  this  for  the 
first  time.  This  deistical  gospel  has  been  preached  for  centu- 
ries. He  says  himself, "  Yet  awhile,  the  religion  of  reason  will 
continue  to  be  derided  and  hated.  .  .  .  Yet  awhile  super- 
stition, bigotry,  and  prejudice  will  continue  to  darken  men's 
minds,  and  corrupt  their  hearts,  and  indispose  them  to  the 
reign  of  reason."  What  a  confession  for  a  believer  in  the  im- 
maculateness  of  human  nature  I 

The  second  statement  is,  that  "  the  masses  are  only  the 
ruins  of  men."  That  doubtless  expresses  the  exact  truth,  and 
is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  facts  alleged  and  admitted. 
But  we  do  not  see  that  it  testifies  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
religion  of  reason,  nor  of  the  actual  operative  goodness  of  hu- 
man nature.  How  came  this  ruin  to  be  wrought  ?  Again  we 
ask,  was  it  an  outside  and  overpowering  force  that  shattered 
these  temples,  leaving  only  piles  of  moral  rubbish  ?  Or  have 
men  ruined  themselves  ?  Have  they  laid  the  hand  of  violence 
upon  their  own  souls,  and  smote  them  into  desolation  ?  If 
that  be  the  case,  it  is  no  very  great  compliment  paid  to  human 
nature,  when  it  is  shown  plucking  down  the  structure  of  its  own 
greatness,  and  giving  its  magnificence  over  to  desolation.  And, 
though  it  should  be  proved  that  the  religion  of  reason  were 
adapted  to  human  nature  in  its  Christ-like  majesty,  that  would 
not  show  its  adequacy  to  meet  the  demands  of  that  nature  shiv- 
ered into  fragments.  A  supernatural  hand  may  be  needed  to 
build  up  the  shattered  temple,  and  kindle  the  perpetual  fire  on 
the  moss-grown  altar.  Even  if  nature  would  do  for  Newton,  it 
might  be  utterly  at  fault  when  it  tried  its  skill  on  the  masses  of 
the  people. 

And  this  leads  us  to  say  that  this  power  of  nature  to  teach; 
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and  this  power  of  reason  to  understand,  ought  to  be  shown  in 
history  and  life.  Men,  without  the  Bible  and  the  popular  re- 
ligions that  are  so  sorely  accused,  should  set  forth  a  nobler 
character,  and  live  a  truer  life,  than  others.  The  Indian  in  the 
forest,  the  Laplander  amid  the  magnificence  of  arctic  scenery, 
the  inhabitants  of  tropical  islands,  where  nature  walks  gorgeous- 
ly apparelled,  and  pours  plenty  from  her  horn,  the  nations 
dwelling  w^ithin  walls  which  no  foreigner  may  scale — these 
should  set  forth  the  majesty  and  the  grace  of  life.  There 
philosophers  should  be  multiplied,  government  should  rest  on 
justice,  vices  should  die  out  for  want  of  soil,  all  natural  rights 
should  be  held  sacred,  law  should  incarnate  equity,  and  com- 
mon life  exhibit  the  royalty  of  goodness.  Nature  should  be 
rightly  interpreted  there,  and  the  eye  of  reason  should  be  so 
strong  and  piercing  that  no  false  principle  could  pass  unchal- 
lenged, and  the  flaming  sun  could  not  make  her  blink. 

Now  we  have  no  need  to  set  the  facts  in  array  over  against 
this  beautiful  theoretic  picture.  The  history  of  nations  un- 
enlightened by  the  Bible  is  too  sad  to  be  read  without  tears, 
and  life  is  too  low  and  wretched  to  be  portrayed  without  hor- 
ror. Save  as  this  supernatural  light  has  gone  in  to  scatter  the 
midnight  of  paganism,  the  movement  of  life  is  almost  uniformly 
and  hopelessly  downward ;  the  lowest  peoples,  when  accepting 
the  very  religion  against  which  Mr.  Smith  protests,  grow  buoy- 
ant and  ascend.  TJiey  who  have  had  this  special  aid  and  cast 
it  away,  find  that  the  evils  long  held  in  check  rush  in  to  deso- 
late and  destroy,  and  the  ascending  sun  of  their  civilization 
falls  back  into  twilight  or  darkness.  The  fact  is,  the  activity 
and  strength  of  Mr.  Smith's  reason,  when  it  deals  with  moral 
and  religious  things,  arc  owing  to  the  stimulus  and  direction 
given  to  it  by  the  influences  brought  and  set  in  motion  by  the 
gospel ;  and  more  than  half  the  clear  truth  which  nature  teaches 
him  had  been  misinterpreted,  but  for  the  aid  which  the  Bible 
has  offered  in  expounding  her  speech.  He  says,  the  claim  of 
the  religion  of  reason  is  that  we  should  love  God  with  all  the 
heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves  ;  seeming  to  forget  that 
he  is  indebted  to  a  supernatural  source  for  that  summary  of  re- 
ligious  duty.     And  when   he  and    his  co-adjutors    decry   the 
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Bible  and  repudiate  the  church,  fighting  both  with  the  very 
weapons  which  the  Bible  and  the  church  have  taught  him  to 
wield,  we  can  repeat  with  surprise  and  sorrow  the  words  of 
Christ, — "  they  know  not  what  tliey  do  1" 

And  it  is  worth  the  while  to  observe  that  there  has  never 
been  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  any  unity  or  general  agree- 
ment in  moral  sentiment  among  those  who  are  one  in  the  re- 
jection of  the  faith  of  Christendom.  The  war  of  religious  sec- 
taries is  a  mere  skirmish  compared  with  the  complex  contests 
of  these  unbelievers.  The  unity  of  faith  does  not  come  in  that 
way, — it  is  rather  the  Babel  of  unbelief.  Plain  as  the  teach- 
ings of  nature  are  claimed  to  be,  there  is  no  end  to  the  varied 
interpretations  of  her  speech.  Keen-eyed  as  reason  is,  she 
sees  diflCerently  through  the  organs  of  each  one  among  the  mul- 
titude of  positive  mediums.  There  is  no  common  creed  among 
this  band  of  disciples.  The  same  principles  are  glorified  and 
scouted  in  turn ;  the  same  modes  of  life  are  eloquently  pleaded 
for  and  profanely  sneered  at.  They  are  usually  one  in  the 
same  sense  and  for  similar  purposes  as  Ilerod  and  Pilate. 
The  anmcnt  and  the  modern  coalition  are  a  unit  while  the  work 
of  crucifixion  remains  to  be  done, — after  that  the  league  is  at 
an  end  ;  and  if  there  be  strength  of  religious  conviction  enough 
to  sustain  it,  the  warfare  will  be  bitter; — otherwise,  there  will 
be  a  peace, — but  it  is  the  peace  of  stagnation. 

It  may  be  well  to  let  Mr.  Smith  speak  for  himself,  and  tell  us 
what  he  thinks  of  the  Bible  and  of  Christ,  and  then  we  shall  be 
sure  not  to  misrepresent  or  seem  to  misrepresent  him  on  these 
two  prominent  points.  The  following  paragraphs  fairly  set 
forth  his  views  as  presented  in  these  discourses.  We  cannot 
promise  that  they  will  be  free  from  mistiness,  or  wholly  escape 
self-contradiction ;  but  that  is  no  fault  of  ours  : 


"  But  it  is  held  that  these  things,  which  are  so  at  war  with  Nature 
and  Providence,  are  affirmed  by  the  Bible.  I  do  not  admit  that  they 
are.  Certainly  they  are  not  by  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  But  even  if 
they  were,  that  would  not  prove  them  to  be  true.  It  would  only  prove 
that,  so  far,  the  Bible  is  false.  "Whether  these  things  are  true  or  false, 
is  a  question  to  be  referred,  not  to  the  umpirage  of  a  book,   but   to  the 

infinitely  higher  one  of  Nature  and  Providence. 
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But  is  not  the  Bible  the  word  of  God?  It  is  no  further  such  than 
it  corresponds  with  the  manifestations  of  God.  It  is  to  be  judged  by 
Nature  and  Providence.  Formerly  men  in  their  folly  made  the  Bible 
paramount  to  Nature  and  Providence  as  even  now  does  the  splendid 
Baptist  writer  of  New  York,  who  calls  geology  and  astronomy  *  inferior 
truth.*  They  went  to  it  to  study  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Bufc 
wise  men  went  to  astronomy.  Even  in  our  own  day  there  are  persons 
who  go  to  the  Bible  for  an  understanding  of  earthly  creations  ;  and 
even  dear  Hugh  Miller  himself  thought  it  very  important  to  save  it 
from  the  reproach  of  ignorance  in  this  respect.  Wise  men,  however, 
go  to  geology,  caring  nothing  at  all  of  the  havoc  it  may  make  of  the 
traditions  and  allegories  of  Genesis.  Folly,  sheer  folly,  seeks  to  mold 
the  mountains,  and  deposit  the  rocks  and  accoimt  for  the  waters  in  har- 
mony with  those  traditions  and  allegories.  But  wisdom  lets  the  moun- 
tains, rocks  and  waters  speak  for  themselves,  let  what  will  gainsay 
them.  So,  too,  it  is  held  that  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  explains 
the  moral  government  of  the  world.  Most  religionists,  very  foolishly 
turning  their  backs  upon  the  sure  light  that  Creation  and  Providence 
shed  upon  this  subject,  as  foolishly  acknowledge  the  words  of  a  book  to 
be  conclusive  upon  it.  Alas,  that  men  should  fancy  that  they  do  in  this 
wise  honor  the  revealed  God  !  They  deeply  dishonor  Him.  For  the 
revelations  of  a  book,  to  which  they  confine  themselves,  are  as  ^mall  as 
they  are  uncertain,  compared  with  *  the  abundance  of  the  revelations' 
in  nature. 

But  is  not  the  Bible  inspired  ?  The  spirit  of  much  of  it  comes,  I  ad- 
mit, from  the  heavenly  fount.  Very  common  earthly  sources,  however, 
would  be  adequate  to  supply  most  of  the  remainder.  No  other  pages 
are  so  full  of  the  Divine  presence  and  power  as  are  a  part  of  its  pages. 
But  there  are  pages  of  the  Bible  which  might  have  been  written  by- 
entire  strangers  to  that  presence  and  power. 

Is  not,  however,  the  Bible  infallible  ?  No  person  but  God  is  infalli- 
ble ;  and  no  thing  but  nature.  Nature  is  the  infallible  witness  for  the 
infallible  God.  Precious  source  of  enlightenment  is  the  Bible.  But  in 
the  light  of  nature  only  (1  need  not  add  providence,  since  that  is^ 
a  part  of  or  essentially  connected  with  nature)  can  the  true  reBgion  be 
surely  learned.  The  Bible  is  the  work  of  man,  and  hence  even  its  best 
pages  must  bear  the  marks  of  human  imperfection.  But  the  volume  of 
nature  is  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  is?,  therefore,  as  free  frona 
error  as  Himself.  What,  however,  is  the  Bible,  or  rather  a  Bible,  that 
we  are  bound  to  adopt  the  whole  of  it  unquestioningly,  and  to  worship 
it,  and  to  insist  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  of  it  one  unsound  doctrine 
Bor  one  false  sentiment  ?     I  wish  all  the  clergy  would  tell  their  hearerr? 
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that  it  is  f  imply  a  selection  from  ancient  writings — a  selection,  too,  made 
by  persons  who  no  one  claims  were  inspired.  Such  outspoken  honesty 
would  serve  to  overthrow  fv  great  deal  of  superstition,  and  to  dispel  a 
great  deal  of  delusion.  Millions,  on  hearing  this  news,  would  look  up- 
on the  Bible  with  new  eyes.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they  would  have 
courage  to  exercise  (but,  oh,  with  what  trembling  !)  their  reason  upon 
it,  and  to  judge  of  its  merits  for  themselves.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
soul-darkening,  soul-shrivelling,  and  soul-enslaving  religion  of  authority, 
would  begin  to  give  place  in  them  to  the  soul-enlightening,  soul-expaad* 
ing,  and  soul-freeing  religion  of  reason. 

The  clergy  should  also  frankly  tell  their  hearers  that  they  who  un- 
dertook to  make  up  a  Bible  differed  widely  among  themselves  in  respect 
to  what  should  go  to  make  it  up.  They  should  tell  them  how  some 
voted  to  receive  and  others  to  reject  this,  that,  and  the  other  of  these 
ancient  writings.  Nor  should  they  forget  to  add,  that  the  Catholics  hold 
that  the  Protestant  Bible  does  not  take  in  near  as  many  of  those  an- 
cient writings  as  it  shouW ;  and  that  the  Protestants  hold  that  the 
Catholic  Bible  takes  in  far  more  than  it  should. 

Perhaps  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Bibles  take  in  too  many  of 
these  writings  :  perhaps  too  few ,  Were  I  to  make  up  a  Bible  for  my- 
flelf,  it  might  differ  much  from  both.  It  might  be  inferior,  possibly 
it  might  be  superior,  to  both.  But,  however  this  may  be,  my  assump- 
tion of  the  right  to  force  it  upon  the  conscience  of  others  would  be  no 
more  arrogant  and  nonsensical  than  is  the  like  assumption  in  behalf  of 
the  existing  Bibles.  Every  man  is  in  an  important  sense  bound  to 
make  up  a«Bible  for  himself.  But  while  this  is  required  by  the  religion 
of  reason,  the  religion  of  authority  claims  that  its  patent  right  from 
heaven  to  make  Bibles  excludes  every  other  right  to  make  them. 

The  objection  to  be  made  to  that  portion  of  this  extract 
which  refers  to  the  writing  and  compilation  of  the  Bible,  is, 
that,  so  far  as  the  impression  given  by  it  is  concerned,  it  is 
mmply  not  true.  There  is  no  outriglit  false  statement,  but  the 
form  of  the  statement  is  such  that  it  convoys  something  very 
remote  from  the  fact.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  author's 
intention,  but  with  his  words,  when  we  speak  of  untruths.  We 
cannot  now  stop  to  give  a  history  of  the  sacred  canon.  It  is 
<3nough  to  say  here,  that  there  was  no  important  difference  of 
opinion  touching  almost  the  entire  collection  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible.  A  very  small  number  of  the  shorter  books  were  ad- 
mitted without  entire  unaminitj, — such,   for  example,   as  the 
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book  of  Judc,  which  is  so  similar  in  sentiment  and  language  to 
the  second  chapter  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  tliat  it  gave 
rise  to  a  question  whether  it  wer^  not,  in  some  sense,  a 
copy.  But  the  collection  as  a  whole,  was  adopted  with  great 
unanimity, — the  books  having  been  almost  every  where  recog- 
nized by  Christians  as  tlic  sacred  and  inspired  books  ;- -widely 
separated  in  character  and  authority  from  the  spurious  gospels 
which  prevailed,  and  scarcely  less  w^idely  separated  from  the 
Apocrypha.  And,  so  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned, 
Christ's  use  of  that  constitutes  the  highest  testimony  to  its 
sanctity  and  authority.  The  virtual  statement  of  Mr.  Smith, 
that  the  Bible  is  only  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  ancient 
literature,  of  the  average  character,  made  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  compilers,  is  one  which  his  knowledge  should  have  for- 
bidden him  to  make,  if  he  had  studied  the  subject,  and  which 
his  moral  caution  should  not  have  permitted  him  to  hazard,  if  he 
knew  that  he  was  ignorant. 

The  claim  has  been  so  often  made, — without  ever  being 
justified,  that  nature  and  reason  unfold  and  ascertain  the  char- 
acter, government  and  will  of  God,  and  the  nature,  duty  and  des- 
tiny of  man,  so  cleary  and  fully  that  we  can  really  get  nothing 
beyond;  and  that  every  professed  revelation  can  be  thorough- 
ly tested  in  all  its  utterances  by  nature  and  reason, — that  there 
is  no  need  of  spending  words  upon  the  assumption:  But  we 
should  be  interested  to  have  Mr.  Smith  tell  us  ,why  it  is  that 
God  can  perfectly  express  truth  by  means  of  "  sun,  moon,  stars 
and  earth,"  and  cannot  do  it  by  words.  He  believes  that  he 
can  put  these  truths  into  words;  for  that  is  just  what  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  done  in  these  discourses  ;  but  why  God  cannot 
do  it,  he  does  not  attempt  to  tell.  "  Nature  is  the  infallible 
witness  for  the  infallible  God,"  says  Mr.  Smith.  Very  well. 
When  he  takes  her  dumb  testimony  and  puts  it  into  human 
speech,  is  it  any  less  infallible  than  before  ?  If  so,  it  is  good 
for  nothing;  for,  till  a  truth  is  apprehended  with  suflicicnt 
definitoness  to  admit  of  its  being  told,  it  has  no  influence  over 
us.  It  is  a  concealed  and  a  latent  force,  and  such  it  must  re- 
main. And  if  to  put  it  into  words  is  to  rob  it  of  its  highest 
quality,  how  fearfully  is  our  author  abusing  the  truth    when   he 
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^ives  it  over  to  the  defilin"^  hands  of  these  long  columns  of 
words  ! — And  seeing  that  men  have  all  along  been  misappre- 
hending and  misinterpreting  the  infiilUble  truth  of  nature, 
would  not  God  have  been  likely  to  adopt  the  expedient  of  put- 
ting that  truth  into  words  for  the  sake  of  making  it  operative  ? 
Or  does  our  author  suppose  that  is  a  method  of  enlightenment 
which  God  failed  to  think  of,  or  knew  not  how  to  employ  ? — We 
must  be  allowed  to  say  that  all  this  talk  about  the  infallibility 
of  nature,  which  so  few  know  how  to  interpret,  and  of  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  a  revelation  in  language,  by  the  aid  of  which 
almost  all  our  definite  knowledge  is  gained  and  preserved, 
Jacks  the  merit  of  dignity,  and  caricatures  the  boast  over  the 
majesty  of  reason.  A  religion  of  reason  which  begins  by  thus 
ignoring  common  sense,  may  lead  its  disciples  any  where  j  and 
its  worst  results  could  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise. 

Mr.  Smith  brings  out  his  modesty  and  his  reverence  for  the 
Scriptures  in  a  somewhat  striking  way  in  the  following  words  : — 
'^'  Perhaps  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Bibles  take  in  too 
many  of  these  writings;  perhaps  too  few.  Were  I  to  make  up 
a  Bible  for  myself,  it  might  differ  much  from  both.  It  might  be 
inferior,  possibly  it  might  be  superior."  We  do  not  care  at 
present  to  discuss  the  authority  of  the  Bible  with  a  man  w^ho 
speaks  of  his  ability  in  such  terms  as  these.  The  statement  is 
suflicient  as  a  reply. 

A  remark  in  this  discourse  respecting  Christ,  already  quoted^ 
suiri2:csts  the  estimate  in  which  he  is  held.  lie  is  an  eminent 
njan  and  teacher.  Many  of  his  utterances  express  great  and 
important  truths.  But  he,  too,  is  judged  by  the  same  standard 
as  other  men,  and  his  teachings  arc  weighed  by  the  balance  of 
reason  and  are  more  or  less  found  wanting.  Our  preacher 
openly  convicts  him  of  error.  Nothing  strictly  supernatural 
^eems  to  be  recognized  as  attaching  to  him.  The  apostles,  as 
might  be  supposed,  fare  still  worse.  But  lie  shall  speak  for  him- 
self. 

"  We  frequently  hear  the  light  of  nature  spoken  of  as  dim  and  doubt- 
ful and  deceiving.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  is  it  not  the  only  clear  and 
bright  and  Sure  one  ?  Jesus  himself  is  not  another  W^ht.  lie  is  Ih^e 
perfect  medium  through  which  the  light  of  nature  shines." 
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"  With  the  believing  Jews,  the  Messiah's  reign — a  visible  and  literal 
reign — was  second  in  importance  to  the  resurrection  only.  They  were 
sure  of  it.  So,  too,  was  Jesus.  The  difference  between  himself  and 
them  on  this  point  was,  that  they  believed  he  would  set  up  his  kingdom 
then,  and  he  that  he  must  first  pass  through  the  gates  of  death.  Soon 
after  his  death,  however,  ihey  believed  that  he  had  risen,  and  the  effect 
of  this  belief  was  to  renew  their  confidence  in  his  kingdom.  Confident 
were  they  that  he  would  soon  return  to  '  reign  in  righteousness.*  Full 
of  this  confidence  was  Paul.  He  doubted  not  that  '  the  end  of  the 
world  has  come  ;'  though  he  did  not  think  it  to  be  quite  as  near  as  the 
Thessalonians  did,  Peter  doubted  not  that  '  the  end  of  all  things  is  at 
hand.'  So,  too,  James,  '  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.* 
And  John  adds  :  *  We  know  it  is  the  last  time.'  But  Christ  did  him- 
self assign  a  very  early  date  to  his  return.  Matt.  xvi.  28,  xxiv.  34  ;  Mark 
ix.  1  ;    Luke  xxi.  32. 

It  surely  should  not  be  allowed  to  deduct  anything  from  our  estimate 
of  the  value  of  Christ,  nor  from  our  love  of  him  and  interest  in  him, 
that  in  this  and  that  instance  the  Father  has  disclosed  the  *day  and 
hour  not  to  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son.'  I  know 
how  common  is  the  remark  that  Christ  cannot  be  loved  by  those,  and  can 
be  of  no  avail  to  those,  who  do  not  see  him  to  be  at  all  points  one  with 
his  Father.  But  the  remark  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  common.  That  he  is 
one  with  his  Father  in  spirit  and  character  makes  him  all  we  need  of 
him  ;  and  it  should  produce  in  us  no  sorrowful  disappointment  and  no 
sense  of  loss  to  know  that  in  the  end  '  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be 
subject  unto  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.'  Alas,  that  men 
should  waste  their  time  and  zeal  upon  these  speculative  and  profitless 
questions  about  Christ  !  To  every  one  thus  unwisely  em[)loyed  does  he 
say  as  he  did  to  the  impertinent  Peter  ;  '  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou 
me.'  Suppose  Christ  did  misapprehend  some  or  even  many  of  the  things 
an  the  future.  No  less  bound  are  we  to  follow  him,  and  grow  in  likeness 
to  him.  No  less  is  he  God's  own  spirit  '  manifest  in  the  fiesh.'  No 
less  is  he  our  Teacher,  Pattern,  Saviour. 

Yes,  Jesus  believed  not  onlv  that  the  Jewish  nation  would  within 
a  few  years  be  overwhelmed  and  scattered,  but  that  ^  then'  would  his 
kingdom  be  set  up,  and  *  with  power  and  greiit  glory.'  The  temple, 
Jerusalem,  and  Judea  did  all  meet  their  fate  before  the  generation  to 
which  Jesus  spoke  had  passed  away.  But  his  kingdom  has  not  yet 
been  set  up,  nor  have  the  signs  appeared  which  were  to  precede  it." 

"  I  was  speaking  of  Christ's  misapprehensions  of  the  future,  when  1 
was  drawn  off  upon  an  incidental  subject.  May  1  not  add  to  what  I 
55aid  of  these  misapprehensions,  that  he  became,  on    his  ascension,   im- 
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measurably  more  than  perhaps  he  himself  expected  to  be  ?  He  lived 
and  died  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  :  and  not  only  did  he  believe  in  com- 
mon v^ith  his  disciples  that  he  would  return  to  earth,  but  it  is  somewhat 
probable  that  he  also  believed  that  he  would  return  to  earth  in  no  wider 
capacity  than  that  in  which  he  left  it.  Unbounded  and  everlasting 
thanks  to  God,  his  Messiahship  and  nationality  fell  ofTat  the  grave,  and 
he  arose  the  Saviour  of  Mankind!" 

There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  all  this.  Mr.  Parker 
has  said  the  same  things,  in  substance,  much  more  vigorously 
and  plausibly.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  Mr.  Smith  should 
have  sought  to  ward  off  the  verdict  which  his  representations 
of  Christ  would  call  out.  It  will  "  detract  from  our  estimate  of 
the  value  of  Christ"  very  much,  if  we  are  to  admit,  with  him, 
that  he  did  not  understand  his  own  mission, — making  state- 
ments which  are  not  true,  and'  uttei'ing  promises  that  can  never 
be  fulfilled.  And,  especially,  will  the  Christ  of  the  gospel 
cease  to  be  a  reliable  and  inspiring  Teacher  and  Guide,  if,  in 
addition  to  the  mistakes  he  was  constantly  making,  we  cannot 
confide, — as  it  is  elsewhere  distinctly  intimated  that  we  cannot, 
— in  the  statements  of  the  evangelists,  when  they  report  his 
words.  If  we  do  not  accept  the  Christ  portrayed  in  the  New 
Testament,  then  there  is  no  Christ  for  us;  and  if,  having  ac- 
cepted him,  we  deal  with  him  as  fallible  and  mistaken  on  the 
subjects  of  which  he  speaks,  he  only  betrays  our  confidence  and 
mocks  our  yearning  for  a  trustworthy  Saviour.  On  our  author's 
theory,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  any  given  sentiment,  attributed 
to  him,  was  not  falsely  put  into  his  mouth  by  his  biographers; 
or,  if  this  uncertainty  be  removed,  we  cannot  know  that  his 
word  will  not  cheat  those  who  give  it  their  confidence.  After 
presenting  such  a  view  of  Christ,  every  compliment  carries  an 
impeachment  with  it. 

We  had  proposed  to  insert  a  few  extracts  cxhibiiing  our  au- 
thor's mode  of  accounting  for  the.  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
&c.,  which  he  himself  rejects,  but  which  he  admits  had  become 
very  prominent  in  the  creeds  and  writings  of  the  apostles; 
but  our  limits  will  not  allow  it.  Besides,  it  is  onlv  a 
bridf  epitome    of  Mr.  Parker's  exposition, — greatly  diluted  in 
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the  abridgment.     The  disciple  lacks  both  the  learning  and  the 
vigor  of  the  master. 

It  seomg  somewhat  sin":ular  that  one  holdinor  the  views  which 
are  here  sot  forth,  should  still  insist  that  he  is,  after  all,  a 
Christian  par  excellence — that  is,  a  practical  believer  in  Chris- 
tianity and  in  Christ.  Rcjectiog  almost  everything  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  gospel,  fighting  against  the  theology  which  he 
virtually  admits  is  taught  in  the  33ible,  accusing  the  Christian 
church  of  criminal  ignorance,  degrading  superstition,  and  abom- 
inable hypocrisy;  coming  forward  to  correct  the  alleged  errors 
which  Jesus  taught,  claiming  the  light  of  nature  as  far  superior 
to  all  other  manifestations  of  God,  and  making  a  special  revela- 
tion only  an  unpardonable  insult  to  the  natural  reason,— he 
still  insists  that  he  is  setting  forth  the  pure  Christianity  in  the 
place  of  its  one-sided  developments  and  its  wretched  corrup- 
tions I  In  former  days  Deists  came  out  as  open  antagonists  of 
the  gospel ;  it  is  left  for  this  age  to  show  us  Deism  patroniz- 
ingly offering  to  take  Christianity  under  its  protection,  and  say 
a  good  word  for  it.  Our  religion  vanquished  her  stalwart  foes 
once  in  open  combat;  wc  trust  she  is  not  now  to  enter  into  any 
such  humiliating  alliance  as  is  proposed.  She  might  appropi'iately 
pray  for  deliverance  from  all  such  helpers^  and  be  most  afraid 
x)f  her  friends. 

The  mutual  relations  of  Reason  and  Faith- — of  Nature  and 
Hevelatlon-— have  been  repeatedly  discussed  in  these  pages,  and 
we  shall  not  renew  that  discussion  now.  Reason  has  amostim- 
portant.  province  and  function  in  the  realm  of  religion.  But 
its  province  is  not  the  whole  territory  of  life,  nor  is  its  function 
to  expel  all  extraordinary  messengers  and  cast  contempt  upon 
Faith.  If  Mr.  Smith  shall  succeed  in  directing  attention  to  the 
follies  that  disfigure  our  crecds^to  the  wrongs  that  iind  shelter 
beneath  our  altars,  and  to  the  false  principles  that  are  tolera- 
ted in  our  religious  life,  his  efforts  may  be  of  service  ;  thougin 
WQ  fear  the  tendency  of  his  preaching  is  to  undermine  the  mor- 
al integrity  he  professes  to  be  trying  to  build  up.  We  hope 
Christians  will  listen  calmly  to  his  exposures,  and  profit,  if  they 
may,  from  his  rebuke.^,  wdiile  they  give  no   countenance   to  his 
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errors.  He  once  professed  a  broader  faith  ;  if,  as  we  think,  it 
was  a  truer  one,  we  hope  he  may  yet  find  what  he  has  lost. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Smitli  in  Iiis  capacity  as  religious 
teacher,  and  only  in  that  capacity.  Of  his  personal  character 
we  would  not  say  a  disparaging  word.  We  have  long  known 
and  admired  his  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  Few  men 
among  ns  have  been  so  generally,  so  well  and  so  properly  be- 
loved. Independent  in  thought,  resolute  in  will,  fearless  in 
the  path  that  seemed  pointed  out  by  duty,  of  tender  and  deep 
sympathies,  of  large  benevolence,  quick  to  see  and  prompt  to 
oppose  injustice,  the  personal  friend  of  all  the  poor  and  out- 
raged, princely  in  his  gifts,  taking  all  good  and  great  causes 
into  his  capacious  heart,  amiable  and  devout  in  spirit,  impres- 
sive in  presence  and  speech,  industrious  and  methodical  in  his 
habits,  filling  for  many  years  a  large  place  in  the  public  eye, 
occasionally  elevated  to  high  responsibilities  and  trusts,  un- 
flinching in  his  courage,  calm  in  his  conscientiousness,  disarm- 
ing resentment  by  his  magnanimity,  and  waking  gratitude  every- 
where by  his  generosity — he  lives  in  the  affection  of  multitudes, 
while  the  blessing  of  many  who  were  ready  to  perish  comes  up- 
on him  like  the  music  of  a  ceaseless  psalm.  We  grieve  over 
what  seems  to  us  his  theological  aberrations,  we  smile  at  his 
political  creed,  but  we  bow  down  almost  in  reverence  before 
the  majesty  of  his  manliness,  and  our  eyes  grow  moist  and  dim 
over  the  common  passages  of  his  remarkable  life. 

Even  while  we  write,  the  telegraph  saddens  us  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  his  intellect  reels  fearfully,  and  that  he  is 
already  a  patient  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  What  the 
friends  who  know  him  best  had  feared,  seems  to  have  come  up- 
on him.  Visions  of  the  bondmen  for  whose  deliverance  he 
labored,  writhing  in  a  still  more  hopeless  vassalage,  haunt  him 
wherever  he  goes,  and  urge  him  to  seek  their  rescue  by  deliver- 
ing up  himself;  and  the  misfortunes  of  a  heroic  but  misguided 
old  man,  whose  longings  for  the  nation's  freedom  overmastered 
his  prudence  and  tinged  his  enthusiasm  with  wildness,  inflicted 
a  blow  upon  the  philanthropic  spirit  too  heavy  to  be  borne- 
Heaven  send  him  speedy  relief,  and  spare  him  yet  to  help  this 
needy  world  !     May  this  fearful  darkness  that  enshrouds  ,him 
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soon  pass  away ;  and  when  tlie  niorning  breaks,  may  it  come  in 
that  celestial  brightness  which  floods  tlie  whole  soul,  and  illus- 
trates the  words  and  the  mission  of  Ilim  who  said,  "  I  am  the 
Light  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Smith's  large  faith  in  prayer,  as  avowed  in  this  discourse, 
shows  how  a  devout  heart  will  burst  all  the  barriers  of  a  skep- 
tical intellect.  He  argues  against  miracles,  because  they  im- 
ply supernatural  and  special  teaching  and  influence.  But  he 
insists  upon  the  propriety  and  duty  of  prayer — declaring  that 
God  has  provided  in  his  system  of  government  for  breathing  a 
quickening  breath  into  the  truly  submissive  and  seeking  soul, 
and  answering  supplication  with  grace.  The  logic  of  a  true 
heart  triumphs  here.  Its  love  melts  the  ice  of  the  cold  intel- 
lect exploring  amid  an  arctic  winter.  These  inconsistencies 
are  the  redeeming  features  in  this  sad  discourse.  They  show 
the  power  of'a  great  soul's  instincts,  which,  however  cramped 
by  intellectual  violence,  turn  still  toward  the  incarnate  God,  as 
the  reversed  plant  changes  the  direction  of  its  growth,  and 
throws  its  plumule  out  toward  the  light  and  air  of  heaven. 
The  closing  paragraph  of  this  very  sermon  seems  to  us  the 
spontaneous  after-utterance  of  the  heart  which  had  seemed  to 
be  reasoned  down,  and  reminds  one  of  the  unpremeditated  dec- 
laration of  Galileo,  as  he  rose  from  his  knees  where  he  had  signed 
a  recantation  of  his  theory  touching  the  earth's  revolution.  "  And 
yet  it  7novcs,^^  murmured  the  humiliated  old  man,  though  he  had 
just  signed  a  denial  of  the  truth.  And  we  put  this  closing  par- 
agraph of  this  discourse  against  all  the  logic  which  precedes  it, 
and  leave  the  subject  without  more  words.  It  can  hardly  fail 
to  remind  us  of  the  woman  of  Maccdoo,  who  appealed  from 
Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,  and  who  won  a  righteous  ver- 
dict by  the  appeal.  Thus  does  our  author  close  his  discourse 
and  thus  we  close  our  notice  of  it : 

^'  But  is  reason  suflicient  for  all  these  things  ?  It  is.  Not,  howeVer, 
unless  the  Divine  influence  upon  it  be  unceasing.  Man,  as  much  as  the 
planet,  needs  to  be  set  in  motion,  and  kept  in  motion  by  God.  Vain  is 
an  enlightened  reason,  unless  there  be  also  the  God-given  spirit  of  sub- 
mission )to  its  control.  Vain  is  it  that  man  is  made  with  ability  to  will 
and  to  do,  unless  he  allow  his  Maker  to  work  in  him  to  will  and   to   do. 
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Vain  all  his  physical,  mental,  moral  powers  if  he  let  not  Heaven  dis- 
pose hira  to  put  them  to  a  heavenly  use.  Vain,  in  a  word,  is  the  earth- 
ly existence  of  man  unless  he  shall  be  born  again.  But,  blessed  be  Gody 
all  the  heaven-wrought  changes  of  spirit,  purpose,  life,  whfch  are  denot- 
ed by  the  figure  of  the  new  birth,  and  which  every  man  must  experience 
in  order  to  be  saved,  lie  within  the  reach  of  every  man.  If  any  are 
left  unholy,  it  is  because  they  refuse  to  be  made  holy.  If  any  are  cut 
off  from  the  overflowing  fountain  pf  impartial  love  and  free  salvation,  ii 
is  because  thev  cut  themselves  off  from  it." 
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Art.  it.— the  KAPTISMAL  QUESTION.* 

Section  I. 
Prdiminarij  Remarks, 

If  we  should  see  beneath  a  large  apple-tree  a  great  many 
stones  and  clubs,  and  other  missiles  which  evidently  had  fallen 
there  after  having  been  thrown  into  its  branches  for  the  pur- 
pose of  beating  off  its  fruit,  we  should  conclude,  with  the  most 
perfect  certainty,  that  the  tree  not  only  bore  fruit,  but  good 
fruit,  and  much  of  it. 

More  books  in  the  various  languages  of  civilized  and  uncivil- 
ized nations,  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  baptism  than 
eould  be  read  in  years  of  incessant  application.  The  entire 
shelves  of  large  libraries  might  be  filled  by  these  volumes. 
This  is  one  strong  proof  of  its  importance.  Men  do  not  labor 
thus  generally  about  nptbiug.  These  book-clubs,  which  have 
been  hurled  by  those  who  wei'e  apparently  and  really  striving 
to  beat  off  the  trutli-fruit  from  the  great  tree  of  baptism,  indi- 
cate, too  clearly  to  be  mistaken,  the  real  worth  of  the  fruit 
itself.  And  though  we  do  not  arrogate  the  power  to  climb  the 
tree  and  thoroughly  shake  every  one  of  its  limbs,  so  that  not 
even  the  black-feathered  tribe  shall  find  anything  to  feed  upon 
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during  a  winter  thaw,  yet  we  Iiope  to  be  able  to  get  some  of 
the  fruit,  analyze  it,  show  what  it  is,  what  is  its  value,  and  who 
should  partake  of  it. 

There  seems  to  be  a  studied  effort  on  the  part  of  some  at  the 
present  day  to  create  the  impression  in  the  public  mind  that 
the  subject  is  of  no  practical  importance,  and  scarcely  worth 
the  requisite  time  for  investigation  ;  and  on  the  part  of  others, 
an  apparent  yielding  to  such  a  policy.  If  man's  opinions  did  not 
affect  the  condition  of  his  heart,  and  his  course  in  active  life; 
in  other  words,  if  man  could  cherish  a  latent  belief  in  his  heart 
and  mind,  which  should  have  no  influence  over  him,  if  he  could 
be  a  hypocrite,  believe  one  thing  and  act  another  with  interest 
and  consistency  to  himself  and  others,  or  if  he  would  be  just  as 
well  off  without  any  belief  at  all ;  that  is,  would  be  and  act  just 
the  same  as  though  he  believed  the  truth,  then  such  a  course 
towards  baptism,  as  that  to  which  we  have  referred,  might  be 
justifiable.  But  man  is  not  so  constituted.  Taking  life  as  a 
whole,  his  moral  character  will  be  the  outgrowth  of  his  relig- 
ious creed.  Feeling,  therefore,  the  great  importance  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  enter  with  cheerfulness  and  interest  upon  its  examina- 
tion. 

Section  II. 

The  Source  of  Christian  Baplisin. 

Every  institution  not  only  has  a  beginning,  but  it  also  has  an 
originator,  an  establishcr,  a  father.  There  was  a  time  when 
there  was  no  human  government,  because. there  were  no  human 
beings  to  govern.  But  government  now  exists ;  it  therefore 
had  a  bei>'innin2:.  It  consists  of  human  and  Divine  enactmerits  ; 
it  must  for  this  reason  have  had  originators  aiid  cstablishcrs. 
So  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham.  So  of  the  Decalogue. 
So  of  all  civil  and  relisrious  laws  and  rites.  Therefore  it  must 
be  so  with  baptism.  We  find  it  professedly  practiced  all  over 
the  Christianized  world  as  a  Sacrament.  By  whose  authority  is 
this  done  ?  From  what  source  is  this  religious  ceremony  de- 
rived ? 

It  has  been  maintained  stoutly  by  some,  with  a  considerable 
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show  of  plausibility,  that  baptism,  after  the  Babylonish  captivi- 
ty, was  administered  by  the  Jews  to  those  Pagans  who  were 
received  into  their  nation,  as  an  initiatory  step  to  citizenship. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  stronger  proof  of  this  than  tra- 
dition, or,  at  most,  than  the  assertion  of  the  Talmudist;"^  and 
this  certainly  is  far  from  conclusive,  or  from  rendering  it  even 
very  probable.  For  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  baptism  be- 
came quite  common  among  the  Jews  soon  after  the  time  of 
Christ;  and  their  prejudices  were  so  strong  against  him,  they 
would  endeavor  to  account  for  its  introduction  in  some  way  in- 
dependent of  him.  Besides,  when  the  priests  and  Levites 
learned  from  John  that  he  was  neither  the  Christ,  nor  Elias, 
nor  that  prophet  they  expected,  with  much  astonishment,  they 
demanded  of  him  why  he  baptized  if  he  was  not  the  Christ,  nor 
Elias,  nor  that  prophet. t  Now,  if  baptism  had  been  common 
why  the  surprise  evinced  in  this  question  ?  Why  should 
the  baptism  of  John  have  excited  any  attention  whatever  be- 
yond what  baptism  now  calls  forth  ?  Who  would  think  now  of 
asking  an  administrator  of  this  rite  why  he  baptized  ?  And  if 
it  was  common  before  John,  why  was  he  asked  this  question 
any  more  than  it  would  be  asked  now  ?  It  seems,  therefore 
to  be  nearly  as  clear  as  a  mathematical  demonstration  could 
make  it,  that  the  Jews  expected  that  Elias  would  come  before 
the  Messiah,:}:  that  he  would  baptize,§  and  that  no  one  else  had 
a  right  to  administer  this  religious  ceremony. ||  Baptism,  there- 
fore, as  a  sacrament,  can  date  back  no  farther  than  John,  co- 
tempory  with  Christ.H  The  very  term,  baptist,  applied  to  him 
to  distinguish  him  from  all  others,  shows  this.  If  the  baptism 
of  proselytes  was  known  at  that  time,  why  did  he  have  bestow- 
ed upon  him  the  name  of  John,  the  baptizer  ?  Have  we  any 
account  of  a  single  one  after  him,  when  baptism  had  become 
common,  receiving  the  cognomen,  baptizer  ?  But  John  does  not 
claim  the  institution  as  his  own,  though  the  first  to  introduce 
it.  He  asserts  most  unequivocally  that  he  received  his  com- 
mission to  baptize  from  God  himself  "^"^     The  baptism  of  John, 
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therefore,  is  from  the  highest  source,  established  by  Divine  au- 
thority. John  was  the  instrument  by  which  Christ  introduced 
baptism.  He  himself  on  earth  instituted  no  other  baptism  ; 
but  he  adopted  that  he  had  already  introduced  by  John,  and 
both  he  and  his  apostles  commanded  all  believers  in  him  to  re- 
ceive it,"^  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  John  baptized  only 
the  penitent  who  believed  in  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,t  and  from  the  fact 
that  Christ  was  baptized  by  John,  and  he  himself  baptized 
none,t  and  consequently  his  apostles  were  baptized  by  John^ 
if  baptized  at  all,  which  is  clearly  evident,  from  Paul  being  re- 
quired to  be  baptized  as  soon  as  he  became  a  believer;  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  proof  that  Apollos  was  re- 
baptized,  or  any  other  who  was  properly  instructed  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  John  before  baptism. §  But  if  a  distinction  could  be 
established,  which  cannot,  between  the  baptism  introduced  by 
John,  and  that  established  by  Christ,||  so  long  as  we  allow  that 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Christian  baptism  is  a  Divine  Institution. 

The  eternal  God  has  instituted  it,  and  through  Christ  com- 
manded it  as  an  absolute  duty  for  all.  He  has  also  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  it  to  those  he  has  called  into 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  institution  is  not  of  man,  and 
man,  on  his  own  authority,  has  no  right  to  administer  it. 
Those,  and  those  only,  who  have  been  Divinely  commissioned 
for  this  purpose,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  set  apart 
to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  by  their  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  can  administer  it  so  that  it  will  be  valid.  God  is  its 
author,  and  God  has  appointed  the  way  and  the  only  way 
for  its  acceptable  observance.  So  revelation  declares  to  us  ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  unreasonable.  It  is  not  too  insignificant  for 
God  to  command ;  for  lie  is  interested  in  small  matters  as  well 

*  Matt.  28  :  19.  Acts  2  :  38.  f  Matt.  3:  2,  G,  8.  Mark  1 :  7,  8, 
9.  Acts  19:  4.  Josephus  Ant.  18:5.  Whist.  Trans.  I  John  4: :  2. 
§  Knapp's  Theology.  ||  Andrew  Fuller's  Works.  Though  Christ 
adopted  John's  baptism,  yet  we  believe  its  true  import  was  not  under- 
stood until  after  the  resurrection,  wheo,  in  some  respects,  certainly,  it 
became  another  institution. 
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as  large.  True,  men  of  eminence  in  this  world  sometimes  be- 
come so  absorbed  in  their  lofty  studies  and  investigations,  that 
they  are  o])livious  to  all  minor  things  around  them.  But  we 
cannot  reason  from  the  analgoy  which  this  affords,  that  the 
mind  of  God  is  so  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  his  mighty  works, 
and  so  interested  in  the  creation  of  new  worlds,  and  new  sys- 
tems of  worlds,  that  anything  is  too  minute  for  his  notice.  One 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  greatness  is  particularity.  And  be- 
sides, the  God  who  has  tinted  the  flowers,  painted  the  wings  of 
the  butterfly,  made  the  little  insects  too  small  for  the  naked 
eye,  numbered  the  very  hairs  of  the  bead,  and  who  observes 
every  little  sparrow  that  dies,  most  certainly  is  not  so  great, 
nor  his  mind  so  occupied  with  the  sublime  work  of  creation, 
that  he  cannot  institute  a  religious  sacrament  for  human  beingcs 
who  are  to  be  coexistent  with  himself. 


'O' 


Section  III. 

The  Use  of  Baptism, 

If,  as  has  been  shown  conclusively,  baptism  is  a  Divine  insti- 
tution, then  it  must  have  a  use ;  for  God  does  nothing  in  vain. 
He  is  too  much  of  an  economist  for  that.  And,  moreover, 
whatever  he  does,  whether  it  be  the  mightiest  or  the  smallest 
work,  he  has  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  doing  it.  It  is  no 
more  sure  that  he  had  an  object  in  view  in  creating  man,  than 
it  is  that  he  made  for  a  distinct  purpose  the  minutest  ephemeral 
insect,  springing  to  life  in  the  morning  sunbeam,  and  dying 
with  the  last  expiring  ray  of  sunset.  He  had  a  reason,  there- 
fore, for  giving  us  the  institution  of  baptism. 

If,  as  we  have  shown,  baptism  is  of  God,  it  has  a  purpose — 
it  is  of  consequence.  To  be  sure,  the  reason  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  God  has  left  us  mostly  to  infer.  And  this  is  his 
general  course.  In  Genesis,  he  announces  simply  the  fact  of 
the  creation.  The  reasons  he  does  not  give  us.  Yet  we  right- 
ly conclude  that  he  had  a  good  object  in  view.  We  are  also 
informed  that  he  rested  the  seventh  day,  and  blessed  it,  but  he 
does  not  tell  us  why  he  rested.  In  after  time,  when,  from 
flaming  Sinai's  top,  he  commanded  his  people  to  remember  the 
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rest-day  to  keep  it  holy,  he  assigns  no  other  reasons  than  that 
he  himself  rested  on  that  day  from  his  creations.  Yet  it  is  not 
at  all  difficult  for  us  to  infer  valid  reasons  why  he  has  command- 
ed the  world  to  observe  every  seventh  day  as  a  holy  rest-day. 
So  in  regard  to  baptism.  Though  we  are  left,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  revelation,  to  infer  the  reasons  for  its  establishment, 
yet  they  are  so  obvious  we  can  hardly  escape  their  discovery. 
We  will  now  consider  what  appear  to  be  among  the  leading 
motives  in  the  Divine  Mind  for  the  institution  of  this  ordinance. 

1.  Baptism  was  designed  as  an  outward  ceremony  in  religion, 
to  excite  and  sustain  devotional  feeling  by  appealing  to  the 
senses.* 

From  the  constitution  of  our  nature  may  be  inferred  the  util- 
ity and  necessity  of  baptism.  Man  is  not  merely  spiritual. 
He  is  a  being  of  reason  and  sense.  Whatever,  therefore,  .ip- 
peals  to  his  senses,  produces  an  effect  upon  his  whole  nature. 
For  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  a  purely  spiritual  worship, 
without  any  outward  forms  or  rites,  or  helps  from  appeals  to  the 
senses,  would  be  utterly  impossible.  Facts  prove  this.  The 
experiment  has  often  been  tried,  and  always  failed.  One  of 
the  most  formal  religious  sects  in  Christendom  commenced  its 
existence  a  few  score  of  years  since,  by  abjuring  all  forms. 
And  reason  teaches  the  same  truth  in  this  respect  as  history. 
Without  some  forms  in  religious  worship  in  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  possessing  but  very  ordinary  culture  of  mind  and 
heart,  the  thoughts  would  wander,  evil  desires  would  be  rising, 
and  vainly  would  they  endeavor  to  be  profited.  They  need  the 
aid  of  the  senses.  With  exceedingly  rare  exceptions,  if,  indeed, 
there  are  any,  every  one  needs  the  music,  the  human  voice,  the 
organ,  the  sentiment  and  touching  air  of  the  hymn,  the  vocal 
prayer,  the  sermon,  the  stillness  of  the  church  on  the  Sabbath, 
to  aid  him  in  confining  his  mind  to  the  worship,  and  to  excite 
devotional  feelings  in  his  heart.  Even  in  his  secret  devotions, 
he  finds  sometimes  that  his  own  voice  in  prayer  enables  him 
better  to  confine  his  mind  than  he  could  do  by  silent  upbreath- 

*  Knapp's  Theol.  p.  482.     Neander's  Ch.  Hist.  Vol.  1,  p.  304.    Mac- 
laine's  Mosheim's  Ch.  Hist.  Vol.  1,  p.  44. 
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ings  of  prayer  to  God.  He  is  also  benefited  exceedingly  be- 
cause the  warm  exhortations  of  his  brethren  arouse  his  emo- 
tions. A  touching  story,  the  cold,  pale  countenance  of  a  very 
dear  friend  in  his  dbffin,  the  instant  death,  by  his  side,  of  a  be- 
loved companion,  all  these  awaken  the  religious  sensibilities  j 
and  their  tendency  is  to  make  men  more  spiritually-minded. 
Now  possibly,  just  possibly,  there  may  be  a  few  men  in  every 
age  of  such  great  intellectuality,  or  of  so  exalted  spirituality, 
and  such  power  of  abstraction,  that  they  have  nocd  of  no  exter- 
fjal  rite,  or  of  anything  whatever  which  appeals  to  the  senses, 
to  aid  them  in  worshipping  God  and  developing  their  spiritual 
natures.  And  these,  though  they  plead  in  the  strongest  terms 
for  charity  towards  themselves  in  their  course,  are,  notwith- 
standing, often  the  most  uncharitable  towards  others,  frequent- 
ly despising  them,  and  speaking  contemptuously  of  them,  be- 
cause they  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  forms  and  ceremonies — 
forms  and  ceremonies,  too,  without  which  these,  so  bitterly  de- 
nounced for  their  observance,  could  not  possibly  keep  alive  the 
•flame  of  love  to  God  in  the  heart  And  these  very  persons 
who  denounce  them,  are  just  as  obstinately  tenacious  in  their 
way.  Therefore,  forms  and  ceremonies  in  Divine  worship  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  some,  a  great  blessing  to  many,  and 
a  detriment  to  an  exceedingly  small  few,  if,  indeed,  to  any. 

To  be  sure,  there  may  be  too  many  of  these,  so  many  that 
the  spiritual  element  in  worship  will  be  smothered,  buried  be- 
neath them,  and  there  will  be  nothing  but  a  soulless,  sensuous 
pa^antry  left,  as  is  too  much  the  case  in  the  Eoman  Catholic 
form  of  worship.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  limit,  a  middle 
course,  between  both  extremes.  Jesus  Christ,  to  meet  this 
want  of  human  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against 
excess,  has  given  to  his  church  two,  and  only  two,  sacraments 
•■—the  Lord's  supper,  and  baptism.  Of  the  latter  only  are  we 
now  to  speak,  and  consider  its  salutary  influence  in  appealing 
to  the  senses. 

Every  pastor,  after  administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
in  a  right  spirit,  has  realized  that  his  own  spirituality  has  deep- 
ened,  and  witnessed  also,  in  the  next  succeeding  prayer  meet- 
ing,  the   same  unmistakable  effect  upon  the   members  of  the 
3^ 
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church,  while  the  subjects  themselves  often  have  felt  their  cups 
running  over  with  spiritual  love,  and  have  declared,  with  ear- 
nestness, and  with  tears  of  joy  trickling  down  the  countenance, 
radiant  with  immortal  hope,  and  vibrating  Ibve  and  purity  from 
every  featur*),  that  their  baptismal  day  has  been  the  happiest 
day  of  their  lives.  This  is  not  merely  enthusiasm  springing 
irom  nervous  excitement  on  the  subject,  nor  is  it  the  result  of 
superstition,  but  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  God  in 
establishing  this  ordinance."^ 

Even  worldly-minded  spectators  are  not  wholly  insensible  to 
the  sacred  influence  of  a  solemn  baptismal  scene.  And,  certainly, 
no  one  who  is  properly  prepared  can  follow  his  Saviour,  with 
faith  in  him  as  the  Redeemer,  in  the  impressive  ordinance  of 
baptism,  without  its  having  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  him. 
And  if  some  of  these  persons,  who  are  ever  boasting  within 
themselves,  and  publicly,  too,  of  their  superiority  over  others 
in  religious  light,  and  of  being  entirely  above  all  outward  cere- 
monies in  religion,  would  consent  to  become  as  little  children, 
and  with  meekness  and  faith  take  the  yoke  of  Christ  upon  them, 
fully  granting  that  he  was  wise  enough  to  know  what  might  be 
best  for  the  world,  intellectual  and  spiritual  as  they  may  be, 
undoubtedly,  they  would  generally  find  themselves  receiving  a 
blessing  such  as  they  never  enjoyed  before. 

Facts,  therefore,  agree  with  theory  in  regard  to  the  influence 
of  the  outward  ceremony  of  baptism  upon  the  mind  and  heart. 
We  may  then  rightfully  conclude  that  one  reason  in  the  Divine 
Mind  for  its  establishment  was,  tliat  it  might  have  an  impressive 
influence  upon  the  senses,  and  thus  awaken  and  stimulate  re- 
ligious feeling. 

2.  Again :  Baptism  is  a  symbol  of  regeneration  of  heart,  of 
an  inward  washing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.t 

Water  is  naturally  used  for  purification.     The  wild  savage 
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♦  Maclaine's  Mosheira's  Ch.  Hist.  Vol.  1,  p.  44.  t  Dwight's  Thcol. 
Vol.  4,  p.  306.  Neander's  Ch.  Hist.  Vol.  1,  p.  304.  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes.  Watchman  &  Reflector,  Vol.39,  No.  45.  Prof.  J.  J.  Butler, 
Prof.  J.  FuUonton.  Rev.  H.  Quinby.  Rev.  O.  B.  Cheney.  Rev.  G. 
T.  Day.  Rev.  J.  M.  Bailey.  Rev.  D.  M.  Graham.  Acts  22  :  16. 
John  3  :  5.    Titus  3 :  5. 
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employs  it  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  the  most  intelligent  and 
refined  Christian.  It  has  always  been  so.  To  cleanse  impuri- 
ties from  the  person,  the  clothing,  or  the  dwelling,  water  is 
sought  first  and  principally.  Chemists  have  discovered  and 
compounded  other  disinfecting  agents ;  but  they  are  known 
generally  only  to  the  learned,  and  used  but  rarely,  even  by 
them,  and  then  effect  no  more  than  what  water  would  accom- 
plish just  as  well.  Water,  therefore,  preeminently  is  the  sym- 
bol of  purification.  The  new  dispensation  of  the  gospel  which 
Christ  introduced  was  to  commence  in  the  cleansing  of  the 
heart  from  the  corruptions  of  sin.  The  old  dispensation,  the 
law  by  Moses,  was  designed  as  a  schoolmaster,  to  bring,  by  its 
numerous  and  burdensome  outward  ordinances,  the  people  into 
such  a  state  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  the  more  spiritual 
doctrines  of  Christ,  who  required  of  his  disciples  that  they 
should  repent  of  their  sins,  be  regenerated  in  heart,  and  then 
follow  him  in  obedience  to  his  commands  to  live  a  holy 
life. 

Man,  being  governed  much  by  his  senses,  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing  to  have  this  inward  cleansing  of  the  spirit  fitly  repre- 
sented, symbolized  to  the  world.  And  for  this  purpose,  what 
better  than  water?  It  was  then  already  among  high  and  low, 
the  whole  world  over,  an  cmblem-of  purity.  Nothing,  therefore, 
so  strikingly  could  represent,  as  baptism  by  water,  that  inward 
washing  by  the  Ploly  Spirit,  which  he  taught  and  required. 

All  knew  that  water  cleansed  the  body;  and  thus  the  pro- 
fession of  being  inwardly  cleansed  from  sin  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  the  body  is  outwardly  by  the  baptism  of  water,  would  make 
its  most  effectual  impression  upon  the  unregenerate  world. 
And  this  is  not  only  the  most  natural  and  the  most  impressive 
emblem  of  a  purified  heart]  but  it  is  also  the  most  simple,  the 
most  simple  to  be  comprehended,  and  the  most  simple  to  be 
practiced.  Viewing  it  as  a  symbol  of  regeneration,  its  math- 
ematically exact  fitness  for  what  it  is  used,  its  beautiful  repre- 
sentation of  the  sublime  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the 
heart,  by  having  its  corruptions  washed  away,  and  by  being 
thus  prepared  for  a  higher  society  here,  with  hopes  of  an  eter- 
nal progression  in  grace  and  a  knowledge  of  the   truth  from 
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glorj  to  glory,  till  the  mind  is  lost  in  the  infinity  of  tlic  concep* 
tion,  stamp  upon  it,  indelibly  stamp  upon  it,  the  mark  of  Divin- 
ity, the  eternal  wisdom  of  the  Godhead.     It  is  only  when  the 
emblematical  nature  of  baptism  is  overlooked  or  denied,  that 
its  whole  force  as  a  sacrament  is  lost.     Yet  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  superstition,  ignorance,  and 
wilful  perversion  of  the  truth,  singly  or  combined,  have  and  still 
do  destroy  th'C  whole  power  of  baptism  by  absurdly  attempting 
to  make  the  symbol  the  very  thing  symbolized.  In  other  words, 
to  show  that  baptism  is  not  a  symbol  of  regeneration,  but  regen- 
eration itself.     This  is  a  favorite    doctrine    with   the   Roman 
Catholic  clergy.     They  love  it,   because,  by  it,  they  can  make 
the  ignorant  believe  that  the  salvation  of  their  souls  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  priest,"^  who  alone  can  administer  this  ordinance. 
According  to  their  instructions,   if  one  has  not  been  baptized, 
he  has  not  been  regenerated,  and  if  not  regenerated,  he  cannot 
<)nter  heaven.     And   further,  the  priest,  or  som-e  properly  con- 
stituted person  by  the  church,  being  solely  authorized    to  bap- 
tize him,  w^ho  will  not  administer  the  rite  unless  he  becomes  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  joins  that  church,  his  eternal  salvation  de- 
pends entirely  upon  his  being  received  into    the  bosom   of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.     We  do  not  charge  this   as  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  Romish  church  in  making  this  one  of  its  canons. 
We  judge  no  one's  motives.     But  we  simply  assert  that  this  is 
and   must   be   the    direct   practical   result    of    this    doctrine. 
Whether  Roman  Catholics  have  been  unprincipled  enough  to 
establish  it  for  this  purpose,  let  every  one   decide  for  himself. 
But   Roman  Catholics  are  not  alone  in  this  fearful  error.     A 
mant  who  undoubtedly,  as  a  preacher,  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
denomination  in  Great  Britain,  declares  most  emphatically,  in  a 
sermon  printed  not  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  and  recently 
republished  in  this  country,  by  his  own  authority,   under  the 
editorship  of  a  distinguished  American  bishopj  of  that  church, 
that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  England  docs  hold  to, 
and  does  teach,  baptismal  regeneration  ;  and  he  gives  it  his  own 
hearty  endorsement. 

*  Dwight's  Theology,  Vol.  4,  p.  30G.      f  Rev.  H.  Melvill's  Sermons, 
Vol.  1,  p.  354.     i  Rev.  C.  P.  MTIvaine,  D.  J). 
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This  appears,  also,  to  be  tlie  doctrine  practically  of  the  Dis- 
ciples, or  Campbellitcs,  a  religious  sect  claiming  to  be  quite  nu- 
merous in  the  western  part  of  our  country.  Without  these 
stubborn  facts  we  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that  a  doctrine  so 
unscriptural,  so  unreasonable,  so  abhorrent  to  common  sense 
and  the  genius  of  Christianity,  so  monstrously  absurd,  could 
ever  have  found  a  believer,  mucli  less  an  advocate.  But  who 
can  set  bounds  to  human  credulity,  goaded  on  by  superstition 
or  selfishness,  when  once  cut  loose  from  the  Word  of  God  ? 
There  is  just  one  and  only  one  passage  in  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament that  gives  even  a  seeming  support  to  the  doctrine. 
Christ  said  to  Nicodemus,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water,  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."*  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  passage  ?  Manifestly  this,  and 
nothing  but  this — Except  a  man  be  inwardly  cleansed  by  the 
Spirit  as  is  symbolically  represented  by  an  outward  baptism  of 
the  body  in  water,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.t 
Where,  then,  is  the  support  in  it  for  water  regeneration  ?  If 
this  text  is  its  principal  support,  as  it  is  acknowledged  to  be, 
we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  baptism  is  neither  regeneration 
nor  any  part  of  it  in  any  respect  whatever.f  It  is  entirely  dis- 
connected from  it.  Baptism  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  re- 
generation that  Matthew  stands  to  the  life  of  Christ.  He 
simply  declares  to  the  world  what  has  already  been  done.  Bap- 
tism in  like  manner  simply  declares  in  its  symbolical  language 
that  regeneration  has  already  taken  place  in  the  heart.f  And 
this  is  the  relation  and  only  relation  that  exists  between  them. 

But  suppose  that  v^hat  seems  at  first  a  literal  construction 
of  the  text  be  insisted  upon,  and  that  baptism  be  considered  re- 
generation, or  a  part  of  it  essential  to  its  completion,  what  fol- 
lows ?  Why,  that  no  person  who  has  not  been  baptized  in  wa- 
ter can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Then  no  heathen  can 
be  saved,  though  he  conscientiously  does  as  well  as  he  knows 
iiccording  to  the  law  of  God  written  in  his  heart,  and  according 
to  all  the  light  he  can  get  in  his  circumstances,  unless  he  com- 
plies with  a  rite  of  which  he  never  heard.     Does  this  seem  like 
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Ood  ?  It  may  be  asked  bow  this  follows.  It  follows,  of  course, 
because  no  unregenerate  person  can  enter  heaven.  But  not  on- 
ly are  all  well  meaning  heathen  cut  off,  but  all  unbaptized  in- 
fants also  must  be  shut  out  of  heaven,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  unregenerate.  Now,  probably  one-half  or  more  of  the  chil- 
dren born;  die  in  infancy  and  are  not  baptized.  Can  we  sup- 
pose that  a  just  God,  who  has  created  them  without  any  request 
on  their  part  for  life,  and  then  permitted  them  to  die  before 
they  knew  their  right  hand  from  their  left,  permitted  it,  too, 
when  he  might  have  prevented  it,  will  send  them  to  perdition  in 
the  spirit  world,  because  when  in  their  infantile  state  and  utter- 
ly incapable  of  choice  they  did  not  conform  to  this  ordinance, 
or  because  their  parents,  parents  who  never  heard  of  the  rite, 
or  who  conscientiously  disapproved  of  infant  baptism,  did  not 
have  them  baptized  contrary  to  what  they  honestly  believed, 
after  what  they  thought  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject, 
the  expressly  revealed  will  of  God  ?  The  doctrine  is  too  mon- 
strously horrible  to  be  connected  for  a  moment  with  the  sacred 
name  of  God ;  and  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  words  of 
the  Saviour,  who  said,  "  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 
me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."* 
Christ  had  been  in  heaven,  he  knew  who  were  there,  and  where- 
of he  spoke.  Children,  then,  unbaptized  children,  too — for 
Christ  was  speaking  of  children  in  general,  and  certainly  of 
Jewish  Children  in  particular,  that  had  never  been  baptized — 
are  lit  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  we  must  not  stop  here.  To  him  who  believes  that  im- 
mersion alone  is  baptism,t  if  but  those  who  are  baptized  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whole  churches,  nay,  denomina- 
tions of  professing  Christians  are  cut  off  from  the  joys  of  the 
tipper  world.  Who  is  so  narrow-minded,  what  intelligent  Ro- 
man Catholic  even,  is  so  bigoted,  as  to  believe  this  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  baptismal  regeneration  ?  But  if  we  ad- 
mit the  premises  we  must  also  admit  the  logical  deductions.  If 
we  swear  by  the  altar,  we  swear  by  the  gold  of  the  altar,  also. 

*  Mark  10  :  -14.  f  The  same  is  true  of  Mr,  Beck  with  and  all  who 
beheve  his  little  work,  Immersion  iiot  Baptism, 
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We  are  absolntely  responsible  for  all  the  logical  inferences  that 
flow  from  our  premises. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  interpretation,  which  may  not 
be  incorrect,  sometimes  given  of  the  text  under  consideration. 
It  is  this :  Except  a  man  be  regenerated  and  baptized  he  can- 
not enter  the  visible  kingdom  of  heaven''^ — the  church  on  earth. 
All  that  the  passage  would  teach  with  this  interpretation,  is 
that  a  person  must  be  born  again  and  be  baptized  before  he 
could  be  received  as  a  member  of  Christ's  visible  church  on 
earth,  or  any  branch  of  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Christ  in- 
tended to  teach  in  this  text  that  baptism  is  a  positive  duty,  and 
that  no  one  wlio  thus  sees  it,  and  who  wilfully  neglects  it,  can 
be  received  into  the  kingdom  of  God.f  Not,  however,  because 
it  is  regeneration,  or  in  the  least  necessary  to  its  completion, 
but  because  Christ  in  his  wisdom  commanded  it  to  all,  and  he 
believing  this,  who  should  yet  refuse  to  comply  would  cherish 
such  a  spirit  of  rebellion  in  his  heart  against  the  Divine  com- 
mands as  would  separate  him  from  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  from  the  society  of  the  pure  in  the  heavenly  world. 
We  are  therefore  confined  to  the  conclusion  that  baptism  is  a 
symbol  of  regeneration  and  not  regeneration  itself,  or  any  part 
of  it4 

3.  But  fartlier,  baptism  is  also  a  method  of  making  a  public 
profession  of  the  religion  of  Christ.§ 

Everything  that  is  done,  must  be  done  in  some  form,  some 
way  or  manner.  This  is  self-evident,  and  we  see  it  verified,  if 
a  self-evident  truth  can  be  verified,  by  the  fact  tliat  those  ;who 
are  the  most  fearful  of  forms  often  become  the  most  formal. 
And  this  is  by  a  law  of  necessity.  Aiming  to  avoid  following 
others,  they  mark  out  a  course  of  their  own,  to  which  they  most 
rigorously  adhere  till  it  becomes  a  beaten  path.  We  have  a 
form  for  eating,  a  form  for  working,  saluting  our  friends,  writ- 
ing our  thoughts,  spelling  and  pronouncing  words,  the  signs  of 
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*  Dvvight's  Theol.  Yol.  4,  p.  301.  j  Barnes'  Notes  on  the  Gospels, 
Vol.  2,  p.  211.  I  Dwight^s  Theol.,  Vol.  4,  p.  302,  Barnes'  Notes. 
§  Rev.  IIo3ea  Quinby,  Prof.  J.J.  Butler,  Rev.  G.  T.  Day,  Rev.  0.  B. 
Cheney,  Prof,  J.  Fullonton,  Rev.  D.  M.  Graham,  Gal.  3:  26,  27,  Dod- 
dridge, Benson,  Noel,  p,  50,  Rev,  G.  II.  BalL 
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our  ideas ;  and  why  not  have  one  for  making  a  public  profes- 
sion of  our  faith  in  the  religion  of  Christ  ?  Obviously  enough^ 
we  must  do  it  in  some  manner.  We  must  have  some  way  to 
signify  to  others  that  we  take  upon  ourselves  the  profession  of 
Christianity.  Else  how  would  they  know  it?  Else  how  could 
there  possibly  be  a  visible  church  on  earth  ?  By  our  works  it 
is  answered,  perliaps,  let  our  religion  be  known.  But  it  might 
take  a  great  while  to  discover  it  in  this  way,  for  the  spiritually 
proud  and  unbelievers  are  often  moral  outwardly,  sometimes 
from  liabit  and  sometimes  from  sheer  selfishness.  Now  it  is 
very  important  that  our  Christian  brethren  should  have  at  once 
our  sympathy  and  the  strengthening  benefit  of  our  full  influence. 
They  need  it  while  in  a  world  of  so  many  temptations,  and  in  a 
world  where  it  is  their  imperative  duty  to  wage  an  uncompro- 
mising, aggressive  warfare  against  evil  in  every  form.  If  we  do 
not  join  ourselves  to  Christians  and  fully  identify  ourselves 
with  them,  the  aid  we  might  afibrd  them  it  is  impossible  to  ren- 
der while  we  stand  aloof  or  in  such  a  position  that  the  world 
does  not  perceive  and  acknowledge  our  spiritual  relationship. 
For  Christians  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  we  were  fully  with 
them  in  our  feelings  we  should  not  shrink  from  standing  openly 
by  their  sides  before  all.  And,  moreover,  we  need  their  expe- 
rience, their  encouragement  and  their  aid  when  first  beginning 
a  religious  life.  Indeed,  few  find  themselves  in  the  possession 
of  moral  strength  to  maintain  a  steady,  consistent  life  as  Chris- 
tians without  the  aid  of  their  elder  brethren.  And  besides, 
union  is  strenG;th.  If  we  wish  to  wage  a  successful  warfare 
against  evil,  it  must  be  done  by  combination.  Now  if  Chris- 
tians unite,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some  recognized 
form  of  doing  it,  else  how  can  they  or  the  world  know  who  are 
of  their  number?  What  shall  that  form  be  ?  Evidently  it 
should  be  simple.  Long,  complex,  tedious  ceremonies  of  ini- 
tiation serve  only  to  turn  the  mind  against  an  institution  itself, 
or  else  its  real  object  is  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  drapery  tliat 
envelops  it.  It  should  not  only  be  simple,  but  it  should  also  be 
impressive — impressive  to  those  engaged  in  it  and  to  those 
who  stand  as  spectators  of  it.  The  ceremony  of  initiation 
should  likewise  be  as   public  as  possible,  both  because  it  will 
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have  a  greater  influence  upon  those  who  engage  in   it,  by  sug- 
gesting that  they  are  not  taking  steps  in  secret  which  they  can 
retrace  and  no  one  know  anything  of  it,   but  that   these  many 
witnesses  who  behold  their  high  professions  will  also  be  watch- 
ing them,  and  if  they  prove  false  to  these   vows   will   know  it, 
and  esteem  them  the  less  and  trust  them  more  cautiously  in  aU 
respects,  and  also  because,  by  being  made  as  public  as  it  consis- 
tently may  be,  its  salutary  influence  will  be  felt  with  all  its  pow- 
er upon  those  who  have  not  yet  professed  to  be    disciples   of 
Christ,  by  teaching  them  that  there  must  be  a  reality  in  a   re- 
ligion that  would  enable  all — even  the  timid  and  shrinking — to 
be  so  public  in  proclaiming  their  faith  in   it.     With  these  rea- 
sonable landmarks  to  guide  us,  wliat  shall  be  the  form  of  mak- 
ing a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ  before  the  world  ?  It  is  wise 
that  it  was  not  left  to  man  to  answer  this  question.     'For  every 
man  would  have  a  form  of  his  own,  and  there  would  be  endless 
wranglings  about  which  might  be  the  best.     Jesus  Christ  him- 
self has  prescribed  the  form,  and  not  only  prescribed  it,  but  set 
an  example  by  complying  with  it.     His  form  is  baptism,  as  is 
proved  by  his  promise  of  saving  all  who  believe  and   are  bap- 
tized, and  also  by  the  invariable  practice  of  the  apostles,  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,   in   baptizing  the  converts,  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  adding  them  to  the  church.  There  is  not  a  single  passage 
in  the  whole  New  Testament  that   can  be   even  twisted  into  a 
fair  seeming  evidence  that  any  one  could  be  received  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  Christ  without  being  previously  baptized. 
In  every  instance  of  the  reception  of  members  into  the  church 
recorded  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  it  is  evident   that  the  order 
was,  first,  repentance  and  belief,  then   baptism,   and  then   they 
were  added  to  the  church."^"     There  is  not  a  single  exception  to 
this.     What  matters  it,  therefore,  what  man  may  say  in  regard 
to  the  form  of  making   a   profession   of  religion,   and   uniting 
with  God's  people  ?     He  may  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
there  is  a  better  form,  he  may  demonstrate  almost   mathemati- 
cally clear  to  his  own  mind  the  defects  of  baptism  as  an  initia- 
tory ordinance  to  the  church,  and  think  he  can  show  that  it  is 
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entirely  unnecessary,  cumbersome,  idolatrous,  so  formal  tliat  it 
destroys  the  spiritual,  to  what  does  it  all  amount  ?  What  is 
human  reasoning  in  opposition  to  the  clear  revelation  of  God  ? 
Before  it  can  be  proved  that  baptism  is  not  the  best  initia- 
tory ceremony  to  the  church  of  Christ,  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  Bible  is  not  an  inspired  book,  that  Je^us  Christ  was  not  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  he  had  not  the  wisdom  in  establishing  his 
religion  possessed  by  some  who  have  succeeded  him.  That  this 
is  a  Divinely  appointed  mode  of  making  a  public  profession  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  joining  the  visible  church,  however^ 
does  not  prove  that  under  some  very  peculiar  circumstances  no 
other  mode  of  confessing  Christ  before  the  world  would  be  ac- 
cepted of  God.  There  is  no  probability  whatever  that  the  dy- 
ing thief  on  the  cross  had  ever  been  baptized ;  and  yet  Christ 
said  to  him,  ^'  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise."*  All 
outward  religious  ceremonies  must  yield  to  and  be  modified 
somewhat  by  circumstunces.  There  can  be  no  Mede  and  Per- 
sian law  in  these  matters.  It  may  be  quite  impossible  for  a 
sick  person  who  is  regenerated  just  before  death  to  be  baptized, 
if  from  no  other  reason,  because  no  proper  administrator  can 
be  seasonably  obtained.  And  yet  the  genius  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  words  of  Christ  as  just  quoted,  utterly  forbid 
us  to  harbor  the  thought  for  a  moment  that  such  a  convert 
would  not  be  received  as  a  member  of  the  church  triumphant  in 
heaven.  Still  baptism,  or  a  spirit  to  receive  it  under  all  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  is  the  divinely  appointed  way  of  being  ini- 
tiated to  God's  people.  It  is  the  mode  instituted,  practiced 
and  commanded  by  Christ.  And  he  who  possessed  all  wisdom 
must  certainly  know  as  well  as  short-sighted,  erring  man  what 
would  be  the  best  form  for  his  disciples  to  use  in  making  a  pro- 
fession before  the  world,  of  faith  in  him.  Baptism,  thereforCr 
is  a  solemn  duty  binding  upon  all  properly  enlightened,  regen- 
erated persons  as  a  way  of  declaring  before  the  world  their 
faith  in  our  Lord.  We  are  not  to  wait  for  any  peculiar  impres- 
sion of  duty  in  the  matter.  As  soon  as  one  has  evidence  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  his  next  step  is  to  make  that  feeling  known? 


*  Luke  23 :  43. 
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by  publicly  taking  upon  him  the  name  of  a  Christian  by  bap- 
tism in  water.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  should  be 
no  delay.  This  is  Scriptural,  and  experience  proves  it  to  be 
the  most  salutary  course  to  be  pursued.  A  probationary  course, 
a  waiting  for  a  certain  length  of  time  to  see  whether  converts 
will  persevere,  is  unjust  to  the  candidates  and  an  injury  to  the 
church.  It  has  no  foundation  in  reason  or  the  Word  of  God. 
If  it  is  a  duty  for  one  who  believes  his  sins  forgiven  to  declare 
it  immediately,  and  not  wait  silently  for  a  few  months  to  see 
whether  his  conversion  is  genuine  or  not,  it  is  his  duty  to  de- 
clare it  in  the  way  prescribed  by  Christ.  If  the  church  has 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  reality  of  the  change  of  heart  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  converts,  on  account  of  undue  excitement 
or  for  other  reasons,  let  the  fact  be  honestly  stated  and  such  for 
this  cause  be  requested  to  wait  awhile  till  the  church  is  more 
fully  convinced  of  their  conversion.  But  where  there  is  no 
doubt  of  a  real  change  of  heart  no  one  has  authority  to  forbid 
water  that  such  should  not  be  baptized  in  obedience  to  the  pos- 
itive command  of  Christ,  who  has  appointed  this  ordinance  as 
the  regular  way  of  making  a  public  profession  in  his  name. 

4.  But  finally,  Baptism  is  a  type  of  our  death  and  resurrec- 
tion.'^ 

We  arc  not  among  those  who  profess  to  be  able  to  discover 
a  secret,  symbolical,  spiritual  meaning  in  every  letter,  word  and 
sentence  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  Bible  is  given  to  us  in 
human  language,  addressed  to  human  understandings,  expressly 
that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  by  all ;  and  being  so  it  has  no 
peculiar  rules  of  interpretation,  but  is  to  be  interpreted  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  any  other  book.  Yet  taking  this 
view  it  is  undeniably  true  that  much  in  it  had  a  present  and  fu- 
ture application,  and  that  many  of  the  ceremonies  commanded 
in  it  were  not  only  designed  to  have  an  immediate  salutary  in- 
fluence over  those  engaging  in  them,  but  also  as  types,  shadows 
of  realities  yet  to  come.  Such  was  Baptism.  It  was  designed 
to  make  an  immediate  impression  for  good,  as  an  impressive 
religious  service,  as  a  symbol  of  an  inward  regeneration,  as  a 


Carson  on  Baptism,  p.  381. 
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mode  of  making  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  also,  in  a  subordinate  sense  certainly,  as  a  type  of  death 
and  resurrection.  We  are  all  sinners ;  and  those  who  have 
been  regenerated  signify  by  being  buried  in  baptism  that  they 
have  died  to  their  former  courses  of  sin ;  and  when  they  are 
raised  up  out  of  the  water  it  is  to  live  a  new  spiritual  life."^  So 
on  account  of  sin  we  must  all  die,  as  died  Christ,  with  whom 
we  have  been  buried  in  baptism ;  but  as  he  rose  triumphant 
from  the  grave  over  the  powers  of  death,  as  we  have  risen  with 
him  in  baptism,  so  shall  we  rise  from  our  graves  with  him  to  a 
life  of  glory  eternal  and  unfading.t  That  is,  if  his  baptism 
prefigured  his  death,  burial  and  resurrection,  so  does  our  bap- 
tism in  his  name — upon  our  profession  of  faith  in  him — prefig- 
ure our  death,  burial  and  resurrection.  This  does  not  seem  to 
us  to  be  all  fancy.  It  is  sometimes  objected  to  this  view  that 
water  is  a  symbol  of  purification  and  not  of  burial.  At  the 
first  thought  this  seems  specious  and  conclusive.  But  cannot 
water  be  a  symbol  of  a  grave  ?  How  often  we  speak  of  a  wa- 
tery grave,  of  being  buried  in  the  sea,  or  lake,  or  river.  But 
were  this  not  a  common  use  of  language  the  apostle's  meaning 
is  too  evident  to  be  misunderstood.  The  language  of  Paul  is : 
"  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  unto  Jesus 
Christ  were  baptized  unto  his  death  ?  Therefore  we  arc  buried 
with  him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead,  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also 
should  walk  in  newness  of  life ;  for  if  we  have  been  planted 
together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the 
likeness  of  his  resurrection. "J  If  such  inspired  language  as 
this  docs  not  mean  to  assert  that  baptism  into  the  name  of 
Christ  is  a  type  of  our  death,  burial  and  resurrection,  as  he 
died,  was  buried,  and  rose  again,  then  what  does  it  mean  ?  If 
this  does  not  express  the  doctrine,  then  it  cannot  be  expressed 
in  human  language.  To  one  accepting  this  as  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  Baptism,  in  witnessing  a  believer  with  serene,  heavenly 
countenance  voluntarily  pre-figuring  his  own   death  and  burial, 


•  Chalmers,  Barnes,      t  Romans  6  :  3 — 6  ;  Col.  2  :  11,  12  ;  Baxter. 
I  Romans  6  :  3 — 6. 
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and  as  he  comes  from  the  water  expressing  in  his  hope-lit  eje 
his  full  faith  in  his  future  resurrection  to  immortal  life,  there 
arises  the  feeling  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive ordinances  in  the  Christian  religion.  And  if  any  hu- 
man actions  can  be  called  sublime,  then  would  not  the  receiving 
of  this  ordinance  with  such  a  faith  merit  the  appellation  ?  It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  only  a  secondary  object  of  baptism,  and 
this  may  be  true,  still  we  believe  the  evidence  conclusive  that 
it  is  one  of  the  objects  in  instituting  this  sacrament. 

These  we  believe  to  be  the  Scriptural  and  reasonable  uses  of 
baptism.  They  have  been  so  considered  by  the  best  Biblical 
scholars  and  most  intellectual  and  pious  men  the  world  has  pro- 
duced. They  may  not  be  all  the  uses  of  this  rite,  still,  after 
what  seemed  a  thorough  examination,  we  have  found  no  impor- 
tant testimony  in  favor  of  any  others  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
though  there  may  be  many  other  fanciful  ones,  yet  we  know  of 
none  supported  by  sound  reason.  And  these,  certainly,  are 
enough  for  its  Divine  establishment.  Nay,  any  one  of  those 
enumerated  would  be  amply  sufficient  not  only  to  justify  God 
in  its  institution,  but  to  prove  his  knowledge  of  human  need 
and  his  love  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  children. 
The  sacrament  is  not  burdensome,  there  is  no  penance  in  it.  It 
was  not  imposed  as  a  cross,  a  tax,  but  it  was  given  as  a  help  to 
man  in  his  efforts  to  live  a  spiritual  life,  and  to  prepare  for  that 
better  and  higher  state  of  existence  after  the  death  of  the 
body. 

Section  IV. 

The  true  Subjects  of  Baptism, 

Having  ascertained  by  whose  authority  baptism  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  object  of  it,  our  next  point  is  to  learn  who  arc 
the  proper  subjects  of  it.  If  nothing  were  required  in  order 
to  receive  it,  then  of  course  it  would  lose  entirely  its  signifi- 
cancy. 

1.  To  be  a  proper  subject  of  Christian  baptism,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  that  it  is  a  positive  command  of  Christ,  and 
to  have  some  intelligent  idea  of  the  obligations  it  places  one 
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under  to  obey  the  precepts  of  his  religion.  It  would  not  be 
proper  to  baptize  a  heathen  who  had  received  no  instruction  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the  true  religion, 
merely  because  he  could  be  induced  to  receive  it,  or  because, 
through  his  superstition,  he  might  desire  it.  It  would  not  be 
proper  to  do  this,  because  He  by  whom  the  ordinance  was  in- 
stituted at  the  very  first,  required,  as  absolutely  essential  to  its 
reception,  that  those  to  whom  he  administered  it  should  bring 
forth  fruits  worthy  of  a  repentance  of  sin.  But  how  can  he, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  nature  of  sin,  either  from  ignorance 
or  mental  incapacity,  repent  of  it,  or  bring  forth  works  worthy 
of  one  who  has  taken  upon  himself  the  obligations  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ?  No  one,  therefore,  who  is  not  intellectually  ca- 
pable of  understanding,  or  who  has  notbeen  instructed  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  requirements  of  Christ,  so  far,  at  least,  as  re- 
lates to  the  affairs  of  practical  life,  can  be  a  proper  subject  of 
Christian  baptism.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  rite  must  be 
confined  strictly  to  those  who  do  understand  these  things 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  But  even  aside  from  the 
clear  example  of  John,  nothing  can  be  clearer  to  the  mind  than 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is  a  perfect  absurdity,  an  utter 
impossibility,  from  the  moral  constitution  of  things,  that  any 
mere  outward  ceremony  performed  upon  one  entirely  incapable 
of  understanding  its  signification,  should  have  the  least  efi'ect 
upon  him.  Does  any  one  suppose  it  would  have  any  salutary 
influence  over  a  man  to  baptize  him  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent  when  asleep  ?  or  when  he  was  drugged  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  ?  or  when,  by  death,  his  spirit  had  departed 
from  his  body  ?  or  when  he  was  bound,  and  could  not  prevent 
it?  or  when  he  was  compelled  to  submit,  through  fear  of  pun- 
ishment ?  or  when,  without  the  least  faith  in  it,  or  Christ,  who, 
through  John,  instituted  it,  he  received  it  through  sheer  selfish- 
ness ?  Every  one  would  admit  that  such  baptism  could  not  be 
valid.  The  man's  body,  the  house  he  dwells  in,  has  been  bap- 
tized, but  he* who  owns  it,  lives  in  it,  the  real  man,  has  given  no 
consent,  and  received  no  baptism  in  its  Scripture  meaning. 
This,  of  course,  conclusively  cuts  off  all  imbecile  persons,  all 
infants,  before  coming  to  the  years   of  understanding  moral 
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obligations,  and  all  heathens  who  have  not  been  instructed   in 
the  principles  of  Christianity. 

2.  Again :  Scriptural  believers,  that  is,  those  who  have  re- 
pented of  their  sins,  and  feel  they  are  forgiven,  who  have  faith 
in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  have  commenced  to  live 
according  to  his  commands,  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism. 
In  other  words,  all  regenerated  persons  are  proper  subjects  of, 
and  have  a  right  to,  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  When  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  asked  the  apostle  Philip  what  hindered  him 
from  being  baptized,  his  reply  was,  ^^  If  thou  believest  with 
all  thy  heart,  thou  mayest.""^  He  replied,  "  I  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  ;*'  and  he  was  accordingly  forthwith 
baptized.  It  was  also  said  to  the  jailer,t  '^  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;"  and  after  he  was  instructed  by  Paul,  and  after 
he  believed,  he  was  baptiz^.  Christ  himself,  after  his  resur- 
rection, when  giving  his  most  solemn  charge  to  his  disciples, J 
evidently  makes  believing  a  prerequisite  to  baptism  as  well  as 
salvation.  Believe  and  you  may  be  baptized,  nay,  it  is  your 
duty  to  be,  is  the  whole  scope  of  the  New  Testament  teaching 
on  this  subject.  To  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  reason 
also  agrees.  One  of  the  definitions  already  given  to  baptism 
is,  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  an  inward  regeneration,  a  cleansing  of 
the  heart;  but  how  can  it  be  thus  to  an  unbeliever,  or  to  one 
in  whom  there  has  been  no  inward  purification?  Infants, 
therefore,  cannot  be  proper  subjects  of  it.  If  they  are,  then 
this  definition  of  baptism,  which  has  probably  never  been  ques- 
tioned by  a  single  theologian  of  any  note,  and  which  is  adopted 
by  all,  must  be  utterly  false.  If  infants,  or  any  other  beings 
incapable  of  being  believers  at  the  time  of  their  baptism  in  the 
Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  are  baptized,  then  it  is  a  perfect 
absurdity  to  say  that  baptism  is  a  symbol,  in  any  respect,  of  an 
inward  washing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  case  of  the  baptism 
of  infants,  baptism  is  a  symbol  of  nothing  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  heart — of  no  belief.  For,  to  be  a  believer  in  anything, 
requires  an  act  of  the  will,  and  only  those  who  exercise  this  act 
will  be  thus  purified — washed  from  their  sins.  But  infants  have 
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no  sins  from  which  to  be  washed,  hence,  again,  it  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility for  baptism  in  their  case  to  be  symbolical  of  heart- 
cleansing  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Another  definition  of  baptism  given,  and  upon  which  Ciiris- 
tians  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  agree,  is  that  it  is  a 
method  of  making  a  public  profession  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
an  initiatory  ceremony  to  the  visible  church.  Therefore  infants, 
when  baptized,  are  members  of  the  church.  At  least,  so  they 
are  considered  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  defenders  of 
infant  baptism.*  If,  then,  all  those  who  are  baptized  in  infancy 
are  members  of  the  church,  most  surely  those  churches  where 
many  of  them  belong  are  sadly  deficient  in  discipline,  and  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  distinguish  between  members  of 
the  church  and  the  world.  But  the  New  Testament  everywhere 
teaches  that  believing  and  repenti^ig  are  absolute  prerequisites 
to  church  membcrship.f  How,  then,  can  one  who  does  not,  or 
who  is  incapable  of  believing  and  repenting,  become  a  member 
of  the  church  ?  And  if  he  cannot  become  a  member  of  the 
church,  where  is  the  least  properity  in  his  receiving  the  initia- 
tory ceremony  ?  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  administer  baptism 
to  such  persons — it  is  despising  God's  own  ordinances  by  using 
them  improperly.  But  if  one  can  become  and  remain  a  real 
member  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ  without  manifesting  a 
regenerated  heart,  where,  then,  exists  the  diflference  between 
the  church  and  the  world?  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  baptized  in- 
fants are  no  more  likely,  upon  coming  to  maturity,  to  live  god- 
ly lives,  than  others  who  have  not  received  this  rite.  What, 
then,  is  the  advantage  of  their  being  initiated  into  the  church 
and  kept  there  as  members  ?  But,  if  their  membership,  as  as- 
serted by  the  best  Pedobaptist  authority,  is  denied,  then  in 
what  relation  do  they  stand  to  the  church  and  world  ?  They 
must  be  either  in  the  church,  or  out  of  it,  either  for  or  against 
the  Lord.  If  they  are  out  of  it,  they  must  be  completely  so. 
If  they  arc  in  the  church,  then  they  arc,  without  anything  far- 
ther, entitled  to  all  the   privileges  of  the  church,   communion 

*  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Stearns,  D.  D.,  President  of  Amherst  College,  in 
his  work,  Infant  Church  Membership,     t  Acts  2  :  38. 
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no  sins  from  which  to  be  washed,  hence,  again,  it  is  an  utter  im- 
possibility for  baptism  in  their  case  to  be  symbolical  of  heart- 
cleansing  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Another  definition  of  baptism  given,  and  upon  which  Chris- 
tians very  generally,  if  not  universally,  agree,  is  that  it  is  a 
method  of  making  a  public  profession  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
an  initiatory  ceremony  to  the  visible  church.  Therefore  infants, 
when  baptized,  are  members  of  the  church.  At  least,  so  they 
are  considered  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  defenders  of 
infant  baptism.*  If,  then,  all  those  who  are  baptized  in  infancy 
are  members  of  the  church,  most  surely  those  churches  where 
many  of  them  belong  are  sadly  deficient  in  discipline,  and  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  distinguish  between  members  of 
the  church  and  the  world.  But  the  New  Testament  everywhere 
teaches  that  believing  and  repenti^ig  are  absolute  prerequisites 
to  church  membership.!  How,  then,  can  one  who  does  not,  or 
who  is  incapable  of  believing  and  repenting,  become  a  member 
of  the  church  ?  And  if  he  cannot  become  a  member  of  the 
church,  where  is  the  least  properity  in  his  receiving  the  initia- 
tory ceremony  ?  It  is  worse  than  folly  to  administer  baptism 
to  such  persons — it  is  despising  God's  own  ordinances  by  using 
them  improperly.  But  if  one  can  become  and  remain  a  real 
member  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ  without  manifesting  a 
regenerated  heart,  where,  then,  exists  the  difference  between 
the  church  and  the  world?  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  baptized  in- 
fants are  no  more  likely,  upon  coming  to  maturity,  to  live  god- 
ly lives,  than  others  who  have  not  received  this  rite.  What, 
then,  is  the  advantage  of  their  being  initiated  into  the  church 
and  kept  there  as  members  ?  But,  if  their  membership,  as  as- 
serted by  the  best  Pedobaptist  authority,  is  denied,  then  in 
what  relation  do  they  stand  to  the  church  and  world  ?  They 
must  be  either  in  the  church,  or  out  of  it,  cither  for  or  against 
the  Lord.  If  they  are  out  of  it,  they  must  be  completely  so. 
If  they  are  in  the  church,  then  they  are,  without  anything  far- 
ther,  entitled  to  all  the   privileges  of  the  church,   communion 


*  Rev.  Wm.  A.  Stearns,  D.  D.,  President   of  Amherst  College,  in 
his  work,  Infant  Church  Membership,     t  Acts  2  :  38. 
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and  all,  as  admitted  and  urged  by  the  most  eminent  Pedobap- 
tist  authority,*  and  probably  acquiesced  in  generally  by  the 
leading  minds  on  that  side  of  the  question.  If,  therefore,  heaven 
is  to  be  peopled  by  the  church,  then  it  requires  no  regeneration 
to  be  admitted  to  it,  for  it  requires  none  to  be  allowed  a  mem- 
bership in  the  church  visible.  Of  course  we  are  speaking  now 
of  those  persons  who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  moral  accoun- 
tability, that  were  baptized  in  infancy,  and  for  that  reason  con- 
sidered members  of  the  church,  and  consequently  heirs  of  a 
glorious  immortality.  Of  all  infants,  baptized  or  unbaptized, 
that  die  in  infancy,  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  abundant  admit- 
tance into  heaven  without  regeneration,  because  never  having 
become  corrupted  by  the  commission  of  sins,  they  need  no 
change  of  heart.  But  if  every  person  who  has  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, that  was  baptized  in  his  infancy,  is  to  be  considered  a 
member  of  the  church  solely  for  that  reason,  and  if  heaven  is 
to  be  peopled  by  the  church  on  earth,  then  baptism  becomes 
the  only  requisite  for  heaven.  But  we  know  from  the  Bible 
that  no  unregenerate  person,  who  has  lived  beyond  the  age  of 
moral  accountability,  can  enter  heaven.  What,  then,  logically 
follows  ?  Baptismal  regeneration.  To  be  consistent,  there- 
fore, Pedobaptists  must  believe  and  teach  regeneration  of  heart 
in  water  baptism.  This,  in  many  cases,  will  be  shrunk  from 
and  denied,  but  it  is  the  legitimate  result  from  their  premises. 
Others  boldly  maintain  it,  even  though,  admitting  that  there  is 
no  Scripture  for  infant  baptism,!  and  of  course  none  for  baptis- 
mal regeneration.  But  that  infants  are  not  proper  subjects  of 
baptism,  is  evident  also  from  another  consideration.  If  par- 
ents can  have  faith  for  their  infants,  so  that  they  may  receive 
baptism,  why  may  they  not  be  regenerated  for  them?  Is  not 
faith  just  as  much  of  a  personal  act  as  regeneration  ?  How, 
then,  can  a  parent  have  a  religious  faith  for  a  child  ?  True, 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  household  baptisms.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  these  houses  all  were  first  believers. 
In  the  case  of  the  jailer,  baptized  by  Paul  or  Silas,  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  that  he  and  all  his  house  believed  in    God. J 

*  Rev.  Dr.  Stearns,     t  Rev.  H.  Melvill.     t  Acts  16  :  34. 
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In  regard  to  the  household  of  Ljdia,*  there  is  nothing  stated. 
We  know  not  that  she  was  married  or  had  any  children.  She 
was  in  a  distant  city^  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  a  most 
unlikely  employment  for  a  woman  at  that  age  of  the  woi'ld,who 
had  a  husband.  She  probably  had  servants  who  believed  with 
her,  and  were  baptized  with  her.  But  if  her  household  could 
be  baptized  on  her  faith,  what  right  have  we  to  select  only  a 
few  members — her  children  ?  Why  not  have  her  believe  for 
her  husband  and  servants  ?  Both  of  these  are  included  in  a 
household  ;  and  if  she  could  believe  for  her  household,  then  she 
most  certainly  could  believe  for  these.  But  she  could  not  be- 
lieve for  these,  for  it  is  evident  that  Philemon  did  not  and  could 
not  believe  for  his  servant  Onesimus,  therefore  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  believe  for  her  household,  for  servants,  just  as 
much  as  children,  are  included  by  that  term. 

Again:  In  the  great  revival  which  followed  the  preaching  of 
Philip  in  the  city  of  Samaria,  it  is  said  that  the  people  with 
one  accord  gave  heed,  and  when  they  believed  they  were  bap- 
tized, both  men  and  women.f  Where  are  the  children  ?  If 
children  could  be  baptized  on  the  faith  of  their  parents, 
why  did  not  Philip  baptize  them?  And  if  he  did,  why 
was  Luke  so  particular  to  mention  men  and  women,  and  say 
nothing  of  children  ?  In  the  baptism  of  Crispus  and  his  house- 
hold, it  is  expressly  stated  tliat  he,  with  all  his  house,  believed..t 
In  the  household  of  Stcphanus,§  it  was  morally  certain  that  in 
it  there  could  be  no  infants ;  for  Paul  says  of  it,  that  it  is  the 
iirst  fruits  of  Achaia,  and  that  "  they  addicted  themselves  to 
the  ministry  of  the  saints."  How  could  infants  do  this  ?  Cor- 
ncliusll  feared  God  with  all  his  house,  and  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  before  being  baptized  by  Peter.  And  look  where  wc 
may  in  the  New  Testament,  there  is  not  one  particle  of  proof 
that  infants  were  baptized,  or  ought  to  be,  as  some  of  the  most 
tenacious  defenders  of  this  practice  frankly  admit.*! 

But  to  pursue  the  subject  a  little  farther :  Baptism  has  been 
defined  as  an  outward  rite  given  to  the  church  to   excite  and 

*  Acts  16:14,  15.  t  Acts  8:12.  J  Acts  8  :  4,  5—8.  §  1  Cor. 
1 :  16,  and  16  :  15.     ||  Acts  10.     f  Melvill.     Knapp's  Theol.  p.  494. 
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sustain  devotional  feelings  by  its  sacred  influence  over  the 
senses.  But  what  effect  can  it  have  on  the  infant  entirely  un- 
conscious of  its  import?  Manifestly  no  more  than  on  a  dead 
man.  ThiS;  however,  is  not  all.  By  being  baptized  in  infancy^ 
the  salutary  effects  which  always  result  from  adult  baptism,  are 
lost  entirely.  Nearly  the  whole  moral  force  of  the  rite  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  church  might  just  about  as  well  be  without  it 
as  with  it,  so  that  infant  baptism  in  no  way  meets  this  definition. 
It  has  also  been  stated  that  baptism  is  a  type  of  our  death 
and  resurrection ;  but  it  can  only  be  so  to  the  enlightened  be- 
liever. It  is  a  type  of  nothing  to  him  who  is  passive  in  it,  and 
entirely  unconscious  of  its  import.  And  assign  to  baptism 
whatever  definition  may  be  given  to  it,  and  nothing  but  the  bap- 
tism of  believers  will  satisfy  it.  There  is  another  argument  which 
was  offered  formerly  more  than  at  the  present.  It  has  been 
asserted,  and  is  still  maintained  by  many,  that  infant  baptism 
takes  the  place  of  circumcision.  Eut  where  is  the  proof  of  it? 
Where  is  there  one  single  passage  in  the  whole  Bible  that  can 
be  even  twisted  into  a  seeming  support  of  such  a  doctrine  ?  No 
student  of  the  Scriptures,  not  having  a  theory  to  maintain, 
would  ever  have  it  enter  his  mind.  It  is  a  purely  human  inven- 
tion to  sustain  a  weak  cause.  Circumcision  bad  nothing- 
whatever  to  do  with  the  spiritual  church.  It  was  a  mark  of 
Jewish  citizenship.  Its  primary  reference  was  to  the  State, 
and  not  to  the  spiritual  church.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  rite  was  for  males  only.  If  it  had  been  designed  for 
the  church,  and  not  for  the  State,  if  females  have  souls,  it  must 
have  been  such  a  rite  as  would  have  included  them  as  well  as 
the  males.  For,  cannot  females  be  members  of  the  church? 
Why,  then,  should  the  initiation  to  the  church  be  confined  to 
males  alone  ?  Women,  we  know,  as  a  general  rule,  have  never 
been  called  into  councils  to  deliberate  on  civil  affairs,  but  they 
have  been,  and  still  are,  considered  members  of  the  church- 
From  the  account  we  have  of  Deborah,  we  should  judge  she 
was  a  member  of  the  true  church.  But  it  is  said,  that  "  they 
are  not  all  Israel  who  are  of  Israel.'.'*     This,  of  course,  could 
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only  be  in  a  spiritual  sense.     A  Jew  neyer  lost  his    civil  citi- 
zenship;  but  he  might  lose  his  spiritual. 

But  farther.  Paul,  who  had  been  circumcised,  as  in  all 
probability  the  other  apostles  were,  was  baptized  upon  becom- 
ing a  Christian.  Why  was  this,  if  baptism  simply  took  the 
place  of  circumcision  ?  There  is  no  propriety  for  it  whatever. 
Again  :  Paul  circumcised  Timothy  after  he  had  been  baptized.* 
Why  was  this  ?  That  Timothy  might  become  a  member  of  the 
church?  But  he  was  already  that.  In  this  case,  certainly,  it 
could  not  be  an  initiation  to  the  church,  nor  could  it  have  any 
connection  whatever  with  baptism.  Abraham  circumcised  his 
servants,  but  certainly  not  as  an  initiation  to  the  true  church 
of  God.  Circumcision  was,  and  is  still,  a  civil  institution 
among  the  Jews,  by  which  the  males  prove  themselves  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  not  spiritually,  but  carnally.  They  are  as 
tenacious  of  it  as  ever;  and  have  never  yet  learned  that  bap- 
tism was  designed  to  supersede  it. 

Again :  Paul,t  when  justly  charged  as  teaching  the  Jews 
among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their 
children,  never  for  once  defended  himself  by  saying  that  he 
taught  them  to  baptize  their  children  instead  of  circumcising 
them.  The  apostle  could  not,  both  for  his  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  have  refrained  from  making 
this  explanation,  if  true.  The  truth  is,  it  is  one  of  the  errors 
of  the  church,  after  it  became  corrupted  by  following  the  tra- 
ditions and  vain  imaginings  of  half  Christianized  men,  and  for- 
saking the  Bible ;  and  like  all  error,  when  once  embraced,  it  is 
held  with  even  more  tenacity  than  the  truth.  The  Protestant 
church  rejected  many  of  these  errors ;  but  unfortunately  it  re- 
tained a  few,  and  prominent  among  these  is  infant  baptism.  It 
is  not  in  the  Word  of  God ;  it  is  not  in  the  church  founded  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles,:}:  nor  for  about  two  hundred  years  af- 
ter; it  is  unreasonable,  superstitious,  of  a  superstitious,  heathen 
origin,  and  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, which  is  spiritual,  and  not  merely  formal.  The  whole 
world  has  often  been  challenged  to   produce    one  particle   of 

*  Acts  16.     t  Acts  21.     I  New  Amer.  Cyclopaedia. 
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evidence  in  favor  of  the  prevalence  of  infant  baptism,  till  the 
time  of  Origen,  who  was  born  in  the  very  last  half  of  the  sec- 
ond century.  But  Pedobaptists,  with  all  their  learned  histori- 
ans, have  never  been  able  to  bring  forth  the  required  proof,  sim- 
ply because  there  is  none,  and  can  be  none,  for  the  practice 
itself  did  not  exist.  Origen  calls  it  an  apostolic  tradition. 
But  he  also  says  the  same  of  the  baptism  of  infants  for  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.^  Now,  if  his  testimony  is  good  in  one  case, 
it  is  in  both.  But  the  apostles  never  could  have  taught  the 
baptism  of  infants  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  for  it  would  be 
an  absurdity,  because  they  have  no  sins,  and  can  have  none,  till 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  moral  responsibility.  Therefore, 
knowing  positively  that  he  must  be  wrong  in  one  case,  we  con- 
elude,  as  the  other  is  quite  as  unreasonable,  and  rests  solely 
on  his  authority,  that  he  was  wrong  in  that  also.  It  undoubt- 
edly was  introduced  some  fifty  years  before  the  time  of 
Origen.  TertuUian,  who  was  born  about  half  a  century  before 
Origen,  speaks  very  severely  against  the  practice  then  evidently 
just  coming  into  use.  His  language  is,  "  Let  them  come  when 
they  understand."  Now,  is  it  possible  to  be  conceived  that 
TertuUian,  who  was  born  only  about  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
the  apostle  John,  would  have  dared  thus  to  writQ  against  infant 
baptism,  if  it  had  been  practiced  and  taught  by  the  inspired 
apostles  of  Christ  so  short  a  time  previously  ?  We  all  know 
the  reverence  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  for  the  apostles ; 
and  we  know  it  is  a  perfect  absurdity  to  suppose  that  any  would 
have  been  permitted,  unrebuked,  to  utter  one  word  against  their 
teachings.  Therefore,  no  explicit  statement  could  make  it  more 
evident  that  it  was  an  institution  of  man  purely,  and  not  of 
Christ  or  his  inspired  followers,  and  introduced  under  protest. 
There  is  one  other  argument  that  is  sometimes  urged  in  its 
favor  when  all  others  fail.  It  is  said  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  Moses  publicly  to  offer  their  children  to 
the  Lord  by  bringing  them,  with  suitable  sacrifices,  to  the 
priests ;  and  that,  as  Christ  has  not  forbidden  it,  but  has  said,. 
"  Sufi'er  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
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not;'^  and  as  tins  publicly  offering  children  to  the  Lord  will 
have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  parents'  minds,  therefore  infant 
baptism  is  a  good  institution,  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  ought  to  be  promoted.  Bat  granting  that  the  pub- 
licly offering  of  children  to  the  Lord  is  a  good  institution,  where 
is  the  Scripture  authority,  or  the  authority  of  rea&on,  for  calling 
it  Christian  baptism,  and  permitting  it  to  supercede  a  positive- 
ly Divine  command  to  believers  ?  We  freely  concede  that 
some  way  of  offering  up,  publicly,  children  to  the  Lord,  might 
])e  devised  and  practiced,  which  would  have  a  very  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  of  the  parents,  and  would  not  be  with- 
out its  good  effects  upon  the  children.  Against  this  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  It  is  only  against  calling  it,  without  any  reason 
whatever,  scriptural  baptism,  that  we  protest.  The  church  is 
evidently  suffering  from  the  want  of  some  institution  of  this 
Idnd,  which  would  long  ago  have  been  adopted  had  not  baptism 
been  wrested  from  its  proper  use  by  Pedobaptists.  It  was 
the  custom  among  the  Jews,  and  was  never  discontinued  or 
censured  by  our  Saviour  or  his  inspired  apostles.  But  why 
call  it  Christian  baptism  ?  Why  use  baptism  at  all  ?  A  dedi- 
catory prayer  would  seem  far  more  in  place.  Such  an  institu- 
tion loses  all  its  force  when  it  is  attempted,  without  the  least 
authority,  to  change  it  from  human  to  Divine.  Mothers  brought 
their  children  publicly  to  Christ,  and  he  blessed  them;  so  let 
them  do  now,  and  in  like  manner  receive  his  blessing.  There 
is  Scriptural  example  for  this.  But  it  is  clearly  evident  that  iu 
the  offering,  the  children  were  not  baptized  by  the  apostles, 
nor  did  Christ  himself  baptize  them.  And  yet  if  he  h.ad  estab- 
lished infant  baptism,  it  is  w^iolly  incredible  to  suppose  some 
mention  of  it  would  not  have  been  made  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  therefore,  is  this : 
Scriptural  believers  only  are  the  proper  subjects  of  Christian 
baptism.  To  all  others,  the  institution  is  without  meaning  or 
effect.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  believes  he  has 
been  regenerated  at  heart,  to  receive  this  ordinance ;  and 
to  receive  it  without  any  improper  delay  as  soon  as  he  ha.s 
evidence  that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  and  he  is  a  child  of  God  by 
adoption  into  the  family  of  his  spiritual  saints. 
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Section  Y. 
The  Mode  of  Baptism. 


The  word  bapti 


from  the    Grreek  with 


1  is  trail sferrei 

English  termination  suffixed.  The  original  word,  bapiizo,  sig- 
nifies to  dip,  to  plunge,  to  immerse,  and  some  other  secondary 
meanings  of  a  slightly  modified  import.  There  is  not  a  Greek 
scholar  to  be  found,  of  any  pretension,  who  will  risk  his  repu- 
tation  in  stating  that  this  word,  down  to  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  later,  ever  signified  anything  else  than  complete  immersion 
in  some  liquid.  The  ancient  Greek  writers  invariably  so  used 
it.'^  Not  one  singk  example  from  the  whole  range  of  heathen 
writers  has  ever  been,  or  can  be,  found,  where  the  word  is  used 
in  any  different  sense.  We  should  like  to  be  referred  to  one 
Greek  writer  who  has  employed  the  word  to  express  any  other 
meaning.     Nor  is  there  one  particle  of  evidence   that  can  be 

adduced  to  show  that  the  sacred  writers  ever  used  the  word  to 

' 

convey  any  other  idea.  The  most  celebrated  philologists,  and 
the  best  Biblical  critics,  have  always,  and  still  do,  admit  this 
freely.t  The  very  fact  that  John  was  baptizing  in  ^non,  be- 
cause there  was  7mich  water  there,  shows  conclusively  that  they 
did  not  5*  for  one  bucket  of  water  would  be  sufficient  to  sprinkle 
a  thousand.  True,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  term,  "  much  wa- 
ter," might  just  as  well  have  been  translated,  "  many  waters." 
But  with  due  respect  to  all  the  show  of  learning  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  such  a  rendering  of  the  Greek  phrase,  polla 
hudata,  it  is  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  who  thoroughly 
examines  the  subjoct,  that  such  is  not  its  true  meaning,  as  de- 
termined by  usage.  Jeremiah,:]:  in  the  Septuagint,  calls  the 
great  river  Euphrates  polla  hudata.  Now  every  school  boy 
knows,  who  is  familiar  with  even  a  primary  geography,  that 
the  Euphrates  is  not  a  confluence  of  small  rills.  But  there  is 
still  more  testimony.     John§  himself  uses  the  genitive    plural 

*  Pindar  450  B.  C.  Strabo,  Cotemporaneous  with  Christ.  Lucian 
150  A.  D.  Barnabas,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Hermes,  Jus- 
tin, Tertullian,  Valesius,  Nicephorus,  Cyprian,  and  many  others. 
t  Prof.  Ciiarles  G.  Anthon,  LL.  D.  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D. 
Prof.  M.  Stuart,  and  numerous  others.     |  Jere.  51:  13.     §  Rev.  14:  2. 
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of  the  same  phrase,  when  he  says,  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  is 
like  the  noise  o[ pollon  hudaton.  What  does  he  mean  ?  That 
the  voice  of  the  Almighty  is  like  the  noise  of  many  little 
streams  of  water?  Every  one  knows  that  he  refers  to  the 
ter^jible  roaring  of  the  ocean  when  its  "  much  water"  is  in  fear- 
ful commotion.  Usage,  therefore,  settles  the  true  rendering  of 
polla  hudata  to  be  employed  to  express  the  idea  of  much  water, 
and  not  many  little  rills. 

The  objections  brought  up  against  this  uniform  rendering  of 
baptizo  are  almost  too  puerile  to  receive  a  serious  refutation. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  baptism  of  "  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea, 
and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan"^  by  John.  Jojin's 
public  ministry  is  estimated  to  have  lasted  from  six  months  to 
a  year.  It  is  computed  by  competent  historians  that  at  that 
time  there  were  six  millions  of  peoplet  in  that  region  of  coun- 
try. Now,  it  is  said  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  John  to 
have  immersed  this  number.  So  it  would  be,  and  so  it  would 
have  been  just  as  impossible  for  him  to  have  sprinkled  them 
all  in  any  allowable  sense  of  the  term.  What  then  ?  Why, 
the  word,  all,  as  every  Biblical  critic  knows  full  well,  does  not 
raean,  in  very  many  instances,  every  one.  There  is  not  the 
least  probability  that  every  one,  every  old  person,  every  infant, 
every  lame  and  every  sick  person,  could  have  gone  out  to  him 
and  been  baptized  before  some  of  them  had  died,  without  sup- 
posing a  miracle ;  and  if  we  admit  that  any  part  of  it  was 
miraculous,  then  it  is  just  as  easy  to  suppose  that  he  baptized 
six  millions  as  six  individuals.  A  great  proportion,  therefore,  of 
the  people  in  these  places,  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  word  all,  in 
this  case.  The  true  solution  of  the  problem  is  undoubtedly  this  : 
The  disciples  of  John  also  baptized ;  and  as  these  were  greatly 
multiplying  every  day,  it  is  evident  enough  that  their  power  of 
baptizing  would  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  We  know 
tliat  the  disciples  of  John  did  baptize. J  We  know  also  that 
what  was  done  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  was  said  to  be  done  by 
liim  ;§  and  from  this  we  rightly  conclude  that  what  was  done 


*  Matt.  3:5.     f  Immersion  not    Baptism. 
485.     §  John  3  :  22,  26.     John  4  :  2. 
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by  the  disciples  of  John  was  said  to  be  done  by  him.  The 
evidence,  therefore,  is  clear,  even  to  a  demonstration,  that  John 
baptized  these  vast  multitudes  by  the  aid  of  his  disciples.  We 
arrive,  then,  to  this  general  result,  that  John's  baptism  was  im- 
mersion, that  Christ  was  immersed,  and  that  in  commanding  his 
disciples  to  be  baptized,  he  commanded  them  to  be  immersed 
in  water. 

One  objection  strongly  urged  against  this  conclusion  is,  that 
in  the  case  of  the  three  thousand"^  that  were  added  to  the 
church  in  one  day,  it  could  not  be  possible  for  them  to  be  im- 
mersed. If  any  one  will  carefully  read  the  account  of  this  he 
will  find  that  it  is  not  stated  that  they  were  all  baptized  on  the 
same  day  that  they  were  added  to  the  church.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  portion  of  them  had  been  baptized  before,  and  on 
this  occasion  were  publicly  received  as  members  of  the  church. 
But  admit,  as  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  do,  that  they  were  all 
baptized  on  this  day,  does  it  follow  that  they  must  have  been 
sprinkled?  By  no  means.  It  has  been  found  by  actual  expe- 
rience that  an  administrator  will  immerse  a  candidate  in  equally 
as  short  time  as  he  could  be  sprinkled.  One  hundred  can  be 
immersed  easily  by  a  single  minister  in  an  hour.  Now,  any  lit- 
tle girl,  at  all  acquainted  with  even  the  very  rudiments  of  arith- 
metic, can  sliow  that  the  twelve  apostles  alone  could  immerse 
three  thousand  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  But  there  were  others 
also  besides  the  twelve  apostles  who  could  baptize  on  this  oc- 
casion, so  that  probably  they  could  all  have  been  immersed  in 
one  hour,  or  less — not  a  longer  time  tlian  the  ceremony  lasts 
!iow.  But  was  there  water  to  immerse  all  these  ?  The  city 
abounded  in  public  and  private  baths.  There  were,  also,  in  the 
city  two  pools,  Siloam  and  Bethesda,  besides  the  streams,  Ce- 
dron  and  Sorck,  which  took  their  rise  not  far  off.  There  were, 
in  addition  to  these,  the  forty  baths  and  brazen  sea  in  the  tem- 
plet The  baptism,  therefore,  of  the  three  thousand  on  the 
day  of  pentecost,  when  rightly  considered,  presents  no  valid 
objection  to  immersion. 

Another  objection  urged  against  the    translation   of  haptizo^ 
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immerse,  is  the  reference  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  many 
baptisms  of  the  Jews,  where  it  is  alleged  haptizo  must  have 
given  to  it  some  other  meaning  than  immerse.  There  is  a  ref- 
erence to  the  washing  of  the  hands,"^  which,  it  is  said,  might  have 
been  rendered,  baptizing  them.f  This. is  a  mistake,  and  can 
never  be  honestly  urged  by  a  Grreek  scholar.  The  word  trans- 
lated wash  here  is  not  haptizo,  or  one  of  its  derivatives,  but  it 
is  nipsontaij  which  denotes  dashing  with  water,  wetting.  The 
method  of  washing  the  hands  was  to  have  a  servant  pour  water 
upon  them,  which  would  be  expressed  correctly  by  a  derivative 
from  nipto.  Baptizo  and  nipto  are  not  synonymous,  a'nd  are 
never  so  used  by  ancient  Greek  writers.  In  reference  to  the 
washing  of  cups,  tables,  and  brazen  vessels,  we  admit  that  the 
word  translated  here  wash  is  a  derivative  from  haptizo.  And 
how  could  these  brazen  vessels  be  cleansed  better  than  by  im- 
mersion in  water  ?  A  little  water  sprinkled  on  them  would 
not  make  even  the  outside  clean.  The  tables  used  were  the 
couches  on  which  they  reclined  at  their  meals.  These  same 
couches  or  mats  were  also  used  for  beds,  and  consisted  of  the 
skin  of  an  animal,  or  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  sewed  together  and 
stuffed  with  cotton  or  wool,:f  similar  to  bed  quilts  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  were  so  light  that  a  man  often  carried  his  bed 
with  him,  and  could  take  it  up  and  walk  with  it  without  any  in- 
convenience.§  Now,  how  would  a  bed  quilt  be  washed  at  the 
present  time  ?  By  sprinkling  a  little  water  upon  it,  or  by  im- 
mersing it  entirely  in  a  tub  of  water  ? 

But  we  will  pursue  this  subject  no  farther.  From  one  learn 
all.  Such  is  the  force  of  all  these  fanciful  objections  raised 
against  the  translation  of  haptizo,  immerse. 

The  historical  evidence  in  favor  of  immersion  by  the  early 
church  is  as  conclusive  as  the  philological.  In  all  history,  sec- 
ular and  ecclesiastical,  not  a  single  instance  can  be  found  of 
sprinkling  or  affusion,  for  Christian  baptism,  for  two  hundred 
years  after  Christ.||  Sprinkling  and  affusion,  as  well  as  infant 
baptism,  had  their  origin  in  the  superstitious  notion  that  bap- 


*  Mark  7 :  3,  4.     f  Rev.  John    H.  Beckwith,  in  Immersion  not  Bap- 
tism.    X  Kitto's  Bib.  Cyclo.     §  Mark  2:  12.     ||  Knapp's  Theol. 
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tisra  was  absolutely  necessary  under  all  circumstances  to  future 
salvation. 

Sprinkling,  or  affusion,  was  introduced  in  the  third  century. 
In  extreme  cases,  where  it  seemed  certain  that  the  persons 
would  die,  and  where  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  immerse 
them,  as  it  was  believed  they  would  be  eternally  lost  without 
baptism,  these  sick  persons  were  sprinkled,  or  affused.  Yet 
but  few  could  be  found  who  would  acknowledge  this  as  valid 
baptism.  A  great  and  sharp  controversy  arose  in  the  churcli 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  so  unheard  of  was  sprinkling  or  affu- 
sion in  the  third  century,  even  ia  the  most  extreme  cases.  It 
was  first  defended  by  Cyprian,  but  only  in  cases  of  necessity, 
and  with  much  caution  and  limitation."^ 

Like  all  errors,  this  by  degrees  became  more  common,  espec- 
ially in  the  Western  church  after  the  seventh  century.  But  it 
was  not  generally  adopted  till  the  fourteenth  century.  So,  for 
thirteen  hundred  years  after  Christ,  immersion  was  universal  in 
the  church,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  those  places  where  Chris- 
tianity first  became  corrupted.  The  change  was  introduced 
without  any  pretension  of  Divine  authority  on  account  of  those 
sick  persons  who  could  not  well  be  immersed.  The  innovation 
was  earnestly  combatted,  every  step  disputed,  but  the  gloom  of 
the  dark  ages  settling  down  upon  the  world,  the  practice  grad- 
ually gained  ground,  keeping  equal  pace  with  the  other  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity,  till  the  mind  was  prepared  to  take  an  ad- 
vance position,  and  those  who  were  not  sick  were  sprinkled. 
For  a  thousand  years  or  more  the  error  kept  slowly  prevailing, 
as  the  church  departed  farther  and  farther  from  the  truth  in  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages  under  the  sway  of  papacy,  till  at 
length  the  whole  Western  church,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
adopted  sprinkling  instead  of  immersion.  But  the  Greek  church 
and  the  Eastern  churches  never  fell  into  the  error ;  and  even  to 
the  present  day,  with  a  population  of  100,000,000,  they  prac- 
tice only  immersion.t  Surely  Greeks  ought  to  understand  their 
own  language.  And  if  they  have  ever  interpreted,  as  they 
have,  haptizo  to  mean  immersion,  and  so  taught   and  practiced, 
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€V€n,  as  history  proves,  denying  all  along  the  validity  of  sprink- 
ling for  baptism  as  adopted  in  the  Western  churches,  it  would 
s<3<jm  that  any  honest  enquirer  for  the  truth,  who  is  conscien- 
tiously desirous  of  obeying  the  requirements  of  his  Saviour, 
however  crossing,  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  immersion  is  the 
only  Christian  baptism,  if  tliere  is  any  faith  to  be  put  in  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  any  confidence  to  be  pkccd  in  the  truth 
of  history. 

Such  is  the  true  history  of  baptism.  We  are  not  conscious 
of  having  mis-stated  the  facts,  or  in  any  way  misrepresented. 
In  a  few  years  we  expect  to  be  in  the  spirit  world  where  we 
fully  believe  we  shall  meet  all  the  elfifccts  of  the  influence  we 
exert;  and  most  certainly  we  have  no  desire  to  deceive  any 
one;  for  in  the  end  it  would  result  only  in  our  own  injury.  The 
most  eminent  scholars  and  historians  have  always  testified,  and 
still  do  testify,  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  just  made."^' 

With  these  facts  before  him,  it  does  seem  that  no  disinterest- 
ed person,  sincerely  seeking  for  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  who,  without  any  previously  formed  theory  to  maintain^ 
should  thoroughly  examine  the  subject,  could  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  immersion  alone  is  Christian  baptism. 

The  objections  raised  against  immersion  are  weak,  and 
scarcely  worthy  of  a  serious  attempt  at  refutation.  It  is 
urged  by  some  that  immersion  cannot  safely  be  administered  in 
all  climates.  But  is  there  any  climate  so  severely  cold  where 
Iiuman  beings  reside,  that  il  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
health  that  the  whole  body  should  be  bathed  frequently  in  cold 
water  ?  And  if  persons  can  bathe  in  cold  water  without  det- 
riment to  health,  can  they  not  even  more  safely  be  immersed  in 
it  for  a  moment?  And  besides  all  this,  persons,  even  females, 
have  been  immersed  in  the  coldest  weather  we  ever  have  in  our 
latitude,  in  an  opening  cut  through  the  ice,  without  the  least  in- 
jury to  health.  What,  then,  should  prevent  any  one  from  being 
baptized  any  day  in  the  year  in  a  baptismal  font  in  a  warm 
church  ?     Every  church,  where  it  conveniently  can  be,  should  be 

*  Br.  Johnson,  Prof.  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton, 
LL.  D.,  Luther,  Calvin,  Wesley,  M.  Stuart,  Mosheim,  Whiteficld,  and 
numerous  others. 
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supplied  with  such  a  font.  There  is  uo  doubt  but  that  the  apos- 
tles and  early  Christians  made  use  of  similar  places  for  bap- 
tismal purposes.  So  that  if  the  objection  of  climate  in  any 
sense  were  valid,  the  difficulty  could  be  obviated  easily  in  any 
country  by  a  baptismal  font  in  a  church  which  could  be  warmed. 
But  tliere  is  no  real  force  in  the  objection  at  all.  Physiologists 
know  that  the  human  system  accommodates  itself  to  whatever 
climate  it  may  be  in,  so  that  immersion  is  no  more  dangerous 
or  unpleasant  to  one  in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm  climate,  for  his 
body  is  prepared  to  bear  just  the  required  degree  of  cold  in 
the  water.  Now  there  are  Baptists  in  all  countries  and  cli- 
mates where  Christians  are  to  be  found.  Are  they,  more  sick- 
ly than  Pedobaptists  ?  Do  statistics  show  that  they  do  not  live 
to  so  good  an  age  as  others  ?  Away  with  all  theories,  and  let 
facts  speak.  If  Baptists  suffer  more  from  ill  health  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world,  it  may  be  ascertained.  Let  the  tes- 
timony of  physicians  be  taken.  But  if  they  do  not,  then  all 
this  talk  about  some  climates  being  unsuitable  for  baptism 
amounts  to  nothing  but  to  frighten  people  from  obeying  the 
commands  of  Christ  on  account  of  the  cross. 

Indelicacy  is  another  objection  urged  against  immersion. 
And  of  all  the  arguments  offered  against  this  sacred  rite,  this  is 
the  most  foolish.  Did  not  Christ  know  what  is  delicate  ? 
Would  he,  the  Son  of  God,  purity  itself,  have  practiced  and 
commanded  an  indelicate  sacrament?  Others  may  so  charge 
the  Holy  Redeemer,  but  we  shrink  from  the  thought.  And  if 
it  was  not  indelicate  for  Christ  to  be  immersed — and  he  cer- 
tainly was  immersed  if  being  baptized  into  the  Jordan  and  by 
coming  up  out  of  the  watcr"^  denote  unmistakably  immersion — 
then  it  is  not  indelicate  for  any  one.  Those  who  bring  this 
forward  sliow  what  is  in  their  own  hearts,  and  upon  what  sub- 
jects their  own  thoughts  arc  generally  placed.  No  pure  mind- 
ed Christian  in  this  solemn  service,  administered  at  the  coraf 
mand  and  in  accordance  with  the  example  of  his  sacred  Re- 
deemer, ever  had  any  indelicate  thoughts.  To  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure.     To  the  corrupt  all  things  are  corrupt.t 

*  Mark  1 :  9,  10.  t  We  have  witnessed  circumstances  at  infant 
sprinkling  in  church  which  convulsed  with  laughter  the  younger  and  es- 
pecially the  nonprofessing  portion  of  the  congregation. 
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But  those  who  offer  this  objection  are  blinded  by  prejudices, 
or  they  are  not  honest.  If  they  arc  sincere,  then  they  are 
among  those  who  "  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel."  We 
have  repeatedly  seen  these  same  objectors  to  immersion 
whose  base  passions  are  so  stirred  at  beholding  a  pure 
hearted  Christian  sister  follow  her  Saviour  in  baptism,  at 
the  fashionable  watering-places  in  summer,  bathing  and  sport- 
in   the    water,   young   and    old,    men   and    women    pro- 


ing 


raiscuously,  clothed  with  only  close  fitting  bathing  dresses; 
while  other  dignified  Pedobaptists,  venerable  men,  matronly 
women,  young  men  and  maidens,  those  who  could  not  witness  a 
Christian  baptism  by  immersion  on  account  of  its  indelicacy, 
have  stood  on  the  beach  and  seemingly  enjoyed  it  hugely. 
Nothing  indelicate  in  this  !  Consistency  is  certainly  a  valuable 
trait  of  character.  Here  we  leave  this  absurd  objection  to  im- 
mersion. We  have  already  taken  up  too  much  space  with  it ; 
but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  answer  some  persons  accord- 
ing to  their  folly. 

The  principal  objection  raised  against  the  exclusive  practice 
of  immersion  is,  that  it  was  the  spirit,  and  not  the  mere  outside 
form,  which  Christ  designed  to  have  perpetuated;  but  that  Bap- 
tists make  the  form  of  baptism  of  more  importance  than  the 
spirit ;  for  the  exclusive  practice  of  immersion,  it  is  said,  tends 
to  formality.  If  the  spirit  of  the  institution  is  preserved,  that 
is  enough.  The  form  can  be  varied  to  suit  circumstances.  The 
spirit  alone  is  Divine.  The  form  is  left  to  human  arrangement. 
A  little  water  is  sufficient  for  a  symbol.  The  washing  of  the 
disciples'  feet  is  quoted  as  a  case  in  point.  Here  Christ  evi- 
dently meant  to  teach  his  followers  to  be  humble,  charitable 
and  kind  to  each  other,  and  ever  ready  to  perform  acts  of  broth- 
erly love,  therefore  he  commanded  the  observance  of  this  rite 
among  his  immediate  disciples.  Christians  almost  universally 
discard  the  form,  and  only  endeavor  to  preserve  the  spirit  of 
the  command.  It  is  also  said  that  at  first  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  partaken  of  as  a  full  meal,  while  now  we  just  taste  of  the 
bread  and  wine.  Wliy  be  so  tenacious,  therefore,  about  the 
form  in  that  single  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  so  indifferent  to 
all  the  rest  ? 

In  reply,  we  say  it   is   not   for  any  form  of  baptism  that  w^e 
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contend,  but  for  baptism  it.self.  If  wc  were  particular  that  one 
should  be  plunged  face  first,  or  backward,  or  that  he  should 
kneel  or  stand  in  the  water,  or  should  wear  a  specified  style  of 
robe  when  being  baptized,  then  we  might  justly  be  charged  with 
being  particular  about  the  form.  But  we  contend  for  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Baptism  means  immersion^  and  nothing  else.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  whether  this  particular  ordinance,  com- 
manded by  our  Saviour,  shall  be  retained  in  the  church,  or  an- 
other entirely  different,  by  human  autliority  alone,  substituted 
for  it.  Sprinkling  is  not  baptism ;  and  none  dead  or  living, 
who  have  not  been  immersed,  have  been  really  baptized.  It 
may  have  seemed  so  to  them,  and  God  may  have  accepted  of 
them  the  spirit  of  obedience  in  the  place  of  baptism ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  is  not  baptism.  In  spirit  it  may  have  b^n  } 
but  in  the  physical  deed  it  was  not. 

And  in  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper ;  tlie  cases  are  not  par- 
allel. If  the  question  were  about  substituting  another  cere- 
mony in  the  place  of  that,  then  the  cases  would  be  similar. 

And  besides,  as  the  best  philologists  admit,  Christ  was  im- 
mersed, and  can  we  do  better  than  to  follow  strictly  his  exam- 
ple ?  Shall  our  wisdom  come  in  competition  with  that  of  the 
divine  Saviour  ?  Are  we  wiser  than  he  ?  It  is  not  for  us  to 
say  that  a  small  quantity  of  water  would  do  as  well  as  a  large., 
in  opposition  to  the  clear  example  and  express  command  of 
Christ.  We  believe  he  understood  his  own  institutions ;  and 
that  he  had  wisdom  enough  to  establish  the  best — the  best  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  the  best  for  the  spiritual  ad- 
vancement of  his  children. 

Here  we  dismiss  tliis  part  of  our  subject.  It  is  to  be  deep- 
ly lamented  that  the  Protestant  churches  should  be  divided  on 
this  question.  But  Baptists  are  not  to  blame  for  the  division, 
any  more  tlian  the  Protestants  are  to  blame  because  they  w^erc 
obliged  to  separate  from  the  Romish  church,  and  are  still 
obliged  to  remain  separate.  They  dare  not  introduce  innova- 
tions into  the  church  on  human  authority  alone,  contrary  to  the 
revealed  directions  of  Christ.  All  agree  that  immersion  is 
baptism ;  but  the  whole  Greek  church,  and  a  very  large  and  in- 
telligent number  of  Protestant  Christians  cannot  conscientious- 
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ly  admit  sprinkling  to  be  baptism.  Therefore;  the  only  chari- 
table, the  only  Christian,  course  to  be  pursued  is,  for  Pedobap- 
tists  uniformly  to  adopt  immersion.  They  have  no  conscien- 
tious scruples  to  prevent  doing  this,  as  Baptists  have  to  prevent 
them  from  adopting  sprinkling,  and  by  so  doing  the  whole  con- 
troversy is  settled  at  once,  and  union  is  restored  to  those 
churches  which  arc  one  in  all  other  respects. 

Section  VI. 

The  Relation  of  Baptism  to  the  Lord^s  Supper. 

Every  person  who  has  been  regenerated,  who  is,  so  far  as  he 
understands,  endeavoring  to  be  obedient  to  all  the  Christian  re- 
quirements, is  a  true  member  of  Christ's  real  church,  and  as 
sulli  has  a  right  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  it 
was  instituted  for  all  his  disciples.  No  visible  branch,  there- 
fore, of  the  true  church,  has  any  right  to  exclude  such  an  one 
from  the  communion  table ;  for  the  sacrament  in  no  sense  can 
belong  to  a  single  branch,  but  to  the  whole  church  militant  of 
true  believers. 

This,  of  course,  amounts  to  free  communion  with  all  who  re- 
gard themselves    as  disciples  of  Christ,  who  possess  a   spirit 
obedient  to  all  his  commands.     This  is  Scriptural.     It  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  which  is  breathed 
through  the  whole  New  Testament.    There  is  no  passage  in  the 
sacred  writings  to  be  found  which  treats  directly  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  hence  the  more  need  of  liberality.     After  the  three  thou- 
sand on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  baptized,  we  are  told  that 
"  they  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine    and   fel- 
lowship, and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers.""^  Some  have 
inferred  that  the  order  of  church  organization  and  practice  was 
given  in  this  chapter.     But  from  a  careful  examination,  it  seems 
far  more  rational  to  refer  the  phrase,  "  breaking  of  bread,"  to 
the  custom  which  prevailed  among  the  early  Christians,  of  hav- 
ing their  goods  in   common   and  eating  together.     If  any  one 
will  carefully  read  this  narrative    of  Luke,  he  will  most  likely 
become  convinced  that  tliis   is   the   true   interpretation.     Wc 
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doubt  very  much  the  reference  ia  it  to  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
now  administered.  Besides,  it  proves  too  much,  for  it  just  as 
well  proves  that  Christians  are  not  to  pray  until  baptized  and 
admitted  to  the  communion  table.  This  is  the  order  there 
given,  g^s  this  is  the  main  passage  quoted  to  prove  restricted 
commumon,  we  will  refer  to  no  other.  The  doctrine  of  restrict- 
ed communion  is  not  in  the  Bible ;  it  is  purely  a  human  inven- 
tion as  taught  and  practiced  by  its  adherents  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  not  only  unscriptural,  but  it  borders  on  presumption 
before  God.  It  assumes  just  what  papacy  has  always  claimed 
for  its  organization,  that  it  is  the  only  apostolic  church,  the  on- 
ly visi])le  church  on  earth — unchurching,  very  modestly,  of 
course,  all  others.  This  is  going  full  far  enough,  certainly,  for 
a  doctrine  that  has  no  scriptural  support. 

Another  reason  for  free  communion  is,  that  restricted  com- 
munion shuts  out  from  the  Lord's  table  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  best  Christians  on  earth.  Some  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  those  who  have  apparently  lived  the 
most  godly  lives,  who  have  labored  the  hardest  for  the  promo- 
tion of  religion,  whose  writings  have  done  the  most  good,  who 
have  been  extremely  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  every 
known  duty,  and  who  have  sealed  their  testimony  with  a  mar- 
tyr's blood,  according  to  the  position  of  close  communionists, 
have  never  been  members  of  Christ's  church,  never  qualified  to 
come  to  his  table,  and  never  had  the  right  to  be  called  members 
of  his  body,  because  they  were  not  immersed  in  water,  contrary 
to  their  honest  convictions  of  duty.  Now,  shall  we  say  that 
such  persons,  all  ripe  for  heaven,  shall  not  come  to  the  table  of 
the  Lord  with  us,  because,  though  submitting  in  spirit  to  every 
requirement  of  Christ,  yet  they  did  not  see  it  a  duty  to  be  im- 
mersed ?  In  spirit  they  have  been  baptized.  And  if  they 
could  be  convinced  that  they  had  not  in  reality,  they  would 
gladly  comply  with  the  requirement.  To  exclude  such  from  the 
table  of  the  Lord  is  too  much  for  Christian  charity,  without  an 
express  command  from  God,  which  we  have  not.  But  such  an 
exclusion  is  not  only  an  unwarranted  assumption  of  power,  it 
is  also  inconsistent  with  the  other  practices  of  restricted  com- 
munionists. A  minister  is  freely  admitted  to  the  pulpit  of  an- 
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other  who  practices  restricted  communion;  he  officiates  in  the 
most  solemn  services  of  the  sanctuary,  offers  the  last  prayer 
before  communion^  is  recognized  as  an  excellent,  consecrated 
Christian  on  all  occasions,  public  and  private,  till  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  administered ;  here  he  is  cut  ofi^imply 
because  he  cannot  see  with  his  brethren  on  a  single  point,  and 
on  a  point,  too,  which  no  one  pretends  under  the  circumstances 
is  necessary  to  his  future  salvation,  or  his  present  enjoyment  of 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now  can  this  be  right  ?  In 
the  organization  of  a  church,  to  a  certain  extent,  those  who  com- 
pose it  may  arrange  an  initiatory  service  with  which  all  must 
comply  who  are  admitted  as  members  of  the  organized  body 
with  the  power  of  voting  on  questions  pertaining  to  its  internal 
arrangement.  But  such  an  initiatory  service,  if  not  fully  reveal- 
ed in  the  Scriptures,  must  not  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
word  of  God.  But  the  Lord's  Supper  is  in  no  sense  an  insti- 
tution of  a  church  organization.  It  is  an  institution  of  Christ's 
true  church,  composed  of  all  real  believers  on  earth  .of  what- 
ever name.  A  company  of  Christians  cast  away  on  a  desolate 
island  without  any  church  organization,  without  any  pastor  on 
whose  head  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  had  been  laid  to  ad- 
minister it,  would  have  the  right  to  assemble  together  and  par- 
take of  this  sacrament.  The  fact  simply  tliat  they  are  mem- 
bers of  Christ's  spiritual  body  gives  them  such  authority. 

Again,  we  can  sec  the  rightfulness  and  necessity  of  free  com- 
munion from  the  situation  of  the  church.  Christians  are  con- 
stantly changing  their  places  of  residence.  The  Protestant 
Christians  are  divided  into  different  denominations.  Very  of- 
ten a  member  of  a  church  changes  his  residence  for  another 
where  there  is  no  church  of  his  own  denomination.  He  does 
not  feel  like  uniting  with  the  other,  for  he  does  not  agree  witli 
them  on  several  doctrinal  points,  and  by  joining  their  church  he 
feels  he  should  be  giving  his  influence  to  those  doctrines  which 
lie  conscientiously  believes  are  a  detriment  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  besides,  he  does  not,  perhaps,  expect  to  remain  in 
that  locality  but  a  few  months  or  years ;  but  his  heart  yearns 
for  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  knows  from  past 
experience  that  its  influence   over  him  is  precious.     He  has  a 
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wife,  or  parents,  or  brothers  and  sisters,  who  sit  at  that  table. 
He  worships  with  the  church  on  the  Sabbath,  is  active  in  the 
prayer  and  conference  meetings,  is  benevolent  in  sustaining  the 
institutions  of  the  gospel,  his  walk  is  exemplary,  he' has  com- 
plied in  spirit  and  outwardly,  as  he  honestly  supposes,  with  all 
the  requirements  .of  his  Saviour;  but  he  is  excluded  from  the 
Lord's  table.  By  whose  authority  ?  That  of  God,  or  man  ? 
"Would  Christ,  had  he  been  visibly  present,  have  thus  excluded 
him  ?  If  so,  then  he  must  have  changed  since  he  was  on  earth. 
But  another  argument  in  favor  of  free  communion  is  the  fact 
that  the  noblest  men,  the  greatest  lights  in  the  restricted  com- 
munion Baptist  denomination,  have  taught  and  practiced  it."^ 
The  men  who  successfully  fought  through,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  the  great  battle  of  religious  freedom,  who  were 
most  inhumanly  persecuted  for  conscience  sake,  who,  by  their 
talents,  education,  purity  and  labors  with  the  pen  and  in  the 
jmlpit,  rescued  the  Baptists  from  the  opprobrium  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  under  which  they  suJTcred,  who,  under  God, 
raised  them  up  to  their  present  state  of  respect,  intelligence 
and  influence,  these  men  labored  just  as  zealously  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  communion.  This,  certainly,  is  no  small  argu- 
ment in  its  favor.  It  should  not  be  slightly  set  aside,  especial- 
ly by  tliose  who  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  many  sacrifices. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  restricted  communion  appear  to 
us  singularly  inconclusive  and  variable.  The  line  of  policy 
docs  not  seem  yet  to  be  well  defined. 

Some  commune  with  all  immersed  persons ;  others  with  mem- 
bers only  of  a  restricted  communion  church;  while  others  re- 
strict their  communion  to  members  of  their  own  church.  The 
first  will  not  commune  with  Pcdobaptists,  because  they  consider 
church  membership  absolutely  necessary  to  admit  one  to  the 
Lord's  table,  and  as  immersion  is  the  door  to  the  church,  there- 
fore no  person  not  immersed  can  come  to  the  table,  bqcause  not 
a  member  of  a  Christian  church.      But  this  unchurches  all  who 


*  Bunyan,  Roger  Williams,  Robert  Hall,  Andrew  Fuller,  John  Fos 
i£r,  Baptiste  Noel,  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
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liave  not  been  immersed.  And  where  is  the  Scripture  for  such 
sweeping  decisions  ?  Such  a  decision  is  evidently  more  in  the 
spirit  of  papacy  than  that  of  the  Bible. 

Those  who  compose  the  next  class  are  not  so  charitable  as 
to  commune  with  all  immersed  persons,  because  by  so  doing 
they  would  commune  with  some  who  would  cjommune  with  Pedo- 
baptists,  and  thus  they  themselves  might  be  chargeable  with  com- 
muning with  persons  that  had  not  been  immersed,  which,  in  their 
estimation,  would  be  a  fearful  sin ;  and  so  they  restrict  their 
communion  to  members  of  their  own  churches  that  practice  on- 
ly close  communion.  But  this  argument  is  exceedingly  infelici- 
tous ;  for  what  harm  could  it  do  a  Christian  to  partake  of  the 
symbols  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  with  one  who  conscientious- 
ly had  chosen  to  make  a  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  in 
some  other  way  than  by  immersion  ?  And  besides,  the  faithful 
members  of  the  churches  of  the  most  restricted  communion  do 
often  partake  of  these  symbols  with  those  who  afterwards  hive 
shown  that  at  the  time  their  hearts  were  steeped  in  corruption ; 
and  who  feels  the  worse  for  it  ?  Was  Christ,  or  any  of  his 
apostles,  injured  by  partaking  of  that  first  supper  with  Judas  ? 
After  all  that  is  said,  is  there,  can  there  possibly  be,  any  other 
practical  way  than  to  leave  every  one  to  be  his  own  judge 
whether  he  is  fit  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table  or  not  ?  This  po- 
sition, which  seems  to  us  to  be  the  only  tenable  position,  we  are 
aware  is  very  far  from  being  adopted  by  any  of  what  is  termed 
evangelical  Pedobaptist  churches.  Yet  we  firmly  believe  the 
time  will  come  when  this  ground  will  be  occupied  by  Protes- 
tant churches  generally. 

But  those  in  the  third  class,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  restrict  their  communion  solely  to  members  of  their  own 
church ;  because,  in  addition  to  these  two  former  reasons  for 
close  communion,  they  would  be  liable,  by  any  other  course,  to 
commune  with  unworthy  persons,  persons  who  are  not  members 
of  any  church,  or  who  are  not  watched  over  by  any  church,  and 
therefore  have  no  church  responsible  for  them,  or  that  could  call 
them  to  an  account  if  they  walk  unworthily.  This  at  first  ap- 
pears specious ;  but  it  is  less  so  in  reality  than  either  of  the 
others.     It  is  impossible  to  carry  it  out  in   practice,  unless  the 
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communion  is  celebrated  with  closed  doors,  and  the  members 
admitted  to  it  by  some  secret  sign  or  pass-word,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  persons  without  invitation  do  frequently  sit  down  to  the 
Lord's  table  in  churches  holding  strictly  to  close  communion. 
Besides,  where  is  the  Scripture  authority  for  such  a  course  ? 
Show  us  the  Thus  saith  the  Lord  for  such  a  proceeding.  The 
Lord's  table  is  not  like  a  human  institution,  from  which  true 
Christians  may  be  excluded,  and  no  harm  done  them,  but  it  is  a 
Divine  institution,  from  which  where  does  man  get  the  authority 
to  claim  the  right  to  exclude  any  one  who  is  worthy  to  be  called 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  especially  one  who  is  not  only  in  spirit 
baptized,  but  who  has  been  immersed,  who  is  even  a  close  com- 
munionist  himself  in  sentiment  and  practice,  and  is  endeavor- 
ing faithfully  to  obey  all  the  Divine  requirements  ?  It  seems 
to  us  there  is  neither  Scripture  nor  consistency  in  such  a 
course. 

Viewed,  therefore,  in  whatever  light  it  may  be,  the  only 
Scriptural,  reasonable,  charitable  and  pleasant  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, is  to  invite  |p  the  Table  of  the  Lord  all  tvho  sincerely 
love  the  Saviour ,  and  who  are  endeavoring  to  live  ifi  obedietice 
to  all  his  commands  as  they  conscientiously  understand  them. 
No  unworthy  person  will  thus  be  invited,  even  though  he  be  a 
member  of  the  church,  and  no  worthy  person  will  be  excluded 
for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  on  the  non-essentials  of  our 
religion. 

If  unworthy  persons  partake,  they  will  do  it  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, without  any  invitation ;  and  if  worthy  persons 
choose  to  deny  themselves  of  the  privilege,  it  is  done  by  an  act 
of  their  own  free  will.     They  are  cordially  invited. 

Such  we  conceive  to  be  the  relation  of  baptism  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  They  are  separate  sacraments.  Neither  is  dependent 
on  the  other.  It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  require  that  one 
should  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  before  baptism,  as  to  be 
baptized  before  coming  to  the  Table.  We  have  aimed  to  be 
fair;  and  at  the  same  time  just  and  practical.  Charity  with 
our  Christian  brethren  who  conscientiously  differ  from  us,  is  the 
iirst  of  duties.  Yet  our  charity  should  never  be  carried  be- 
yond the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  There  is  a  difference  between 
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liberality  and  licentiousness  of  belief  and  practice.  The  true 
course  for  the  Christian  to  pursue  is  to  shun  bigotry  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  principles  of  disorganization  and  infidelity  on  the 
other. 

Section  VIL 

Conclusion, 

From  this  examination  of  the  subject,  imperfect  as  it  has 
been,  it  will,  we  hope  and  trust,  be  felt  that  baptism  is  really 
important.  For  some  years  past  it  has  seemed  to  occupy  less 
and  less  the  attention  of  the  church,  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  professing  Christians,  and  those,  too, 
that  claim  to  have  received  it,  who  have  never  examined  so  as 
to  know  what  is  Scriptural  baptism,  or  whence  is  derived  the 
authority  for  its  administration."^  If  it  were  an  institution  of 
man,  this  might  be  excusable.  But  it  is  not ;  it  is  of  God,  as  we 
all  profess  to  believe.  And,  whatever  institution  is  of  impor- 
tance enough  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  great  God,  and  to 
be  given  to  man  by  him,  certainly  ought  nofto  be  neglected  by 
us  with  the  careless  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  a  saving  ordi- 
nance. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  of  very  late  the  subject  seems  to 
be  awakening  more  interest.  The  people  themselves  are  be- 
ginning to  think  on  the  subject,  and  the  more  they  think  the 
more  clearly  are  they  convinced  that  immersion  is  the  only 
Scripture  baptism.  So  many  books  now  are  printed  upon  this 
subject  that  light  is  everywhere  spreading.  Many  Pedobaptist 
ministers  are  obliged  to  immerse  their  candidates  for  church 
membership.  Others,  by  brow-beating  young  converts,  by 
sneeringly  charging  them  with  setting  themselves  up  to  know 
more  than  their  teachers,!  and  by  partial  representations  of 


*  We  addressed  a  note,  making  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject, before  commencing  to  write,  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  the- 
ologians, presidents  and  professors  in  colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
and  doctors  of  divinity,  and  received,  with  few  exceptions,  the  reply  that 
they  had  never  examined  thoroughly  the  subject,  or  to  that  amount, 
t  Powerful  argument. 
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truth  on  the  subject,  and  by  earnest  pleadings  when  their  minds 
are  tender  and  full  of  gratitude  to  them  for  their  labors  for 
their  conversion,  have  succeeded  thus  far  in  inducing  all  under 
their  charge  to  receive,  contrary  to  their  honest  convictions, 
sprinkling  instead  of  Scriptural  baptism."*  But  as  the  people 
examine  the  subject  more,  these  kind  of  arguments  will  fail. 
Immersion  is  evidently  gaining  ground.  Infant  baptism  is  soon 
to  be  among  the  things  that  were.  Indeed,  it  is  very  seldom 
administered  now.  When  this  is  swept  away,  the  chief  bulwark 
of  sprinkling  will  be  gone. 

The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  to  be  rapidly  hastening  the 
era  when  man-made  creeds  will  have  had  their  day,  and  lost  their 
power,  when  Christians  will  go  to  the  Bible  for  their  confession 
of  faith,  being  weary  with  human  creeds,  weary  of  their  con- 
tradictions, their  absurdities  and  falsehoods,  and  weary  of  them 
altogether ;  and  when  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ  shall 
all  unite  upon  a  broad,  liberal  and  Scripturally  catholic  platform, 
upon  which  they  can  stand  in  peace,  and  work  and  enjoy  the 
communion  of  the  Spirit  in  harmony  together.  May  God  speed 
on  the  day. 


i« 


*  We  have  conversed  with  many  old  and  young  Christians  who  have 
frankly  avowed  that  at  first  they  preferred  immersion,  and  that  it  seem- 
ed to  them  the  only  baptism,  till  convinced  to  the  contrary  by  the  argu- 
ments of  their  minister. 
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Art.  ITL— the  NATURE  AND  RELATIONS  OF  FAITH. 


Theological  speculations  and  opinions  in  respect  to  the  na- 
ture, relations,  and  results  of  faith,  have  suffered  many  muta- 
tions and  revolutions.  It  has  been  defined  as  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  submitted.  Some  have  objected 
to  this  definition,  and  affirm  that  Christian  faith  includes  not 
only  a  conviction  of  the  judgment,  but  the  consecration  of  the 
ivill  to  Christ.  This  definition  is  also  said  by  some,  to  be  de- 
fective, and  the  earnest  devotion  of  the  affections  to  the  object 
of  faith,  is  claimed  to  be  an  essential  part  of  Christian  faith. 
These  teachers  assure  us  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  faith,  the 
faith  of  the  intellect,  and  the  faith  of  the  heart ;  that  the  faith 
of  the  intellect  precedes  the  faitli  of  the  heart,  but  is  never  re- 
garded as  Christian  faith  of  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  relations  and  results  of  faith,  there  has  been 
the  same  confusion.  Some  have  held  tliat  faith  alone  could 
never  bring  salvation,  that  it  must  be  followed  by  obedience. 
Others  have  taught  that  true  faith  includes  obedience,  and  is 
necessarily  followed  by  it;  so  that  when  there  is  true  faith, 
obedience  is  certain.  Hence  they  claim  that  faith  is  the  only 
condition  of  salvation;  that  obedience  is  not  a  condition,  hwi 
merely  the  necessary  fruit  of  true  faith. 

Some  confound  faith  with  repentance,  and  ascribe  to  it  a 
kind  of  curative  power,  a  sanctifying  influence,  a  redeeming 
force.  Others  teach  that  repentance  precedes  faith,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  true  faitli  until  this  grace  is  in  full  exercise. 

Faith  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  gracious  state  of  the 
affections  produced  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
sometimes  as  the  fruit  of  regeneration ;  sometimes  as  the  result 
of  repentance,  and  sometimes  it  is  set  forth  as  a  direct  gift 
from  God,  without  regard  to  the  character  or  state  of  the  party 
receiving  it.  Then,  again,  it  is  represented  as  the  act  of  man ; 
the  product  of  his  own  mind  on  the  consideration  of  testimony, 
and  as  always  being  tlie  same  in  kind,  and  differing  only  in 
object. 

At  one  time,  one  set  of  these  notions  liave  been  dominant, 
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and  then  another ;  and  often  a  general  confusion  of  theories, 
the  interlacing  and  commingling  of  contradictory  speculations, 
have  prevailed. 

The  superstitious  confidence  of  the  Papal  church  in  curative 
rites  and  ceremonies,  exerted  a  mighty  influence  upon  their 
views  of  faith,  and  its  relation  to  salvation.  And  the  reaction 
resulting  in  the  Reformation,  when  the  resort  to  Papal  sacraments 
was  repudiated  with  passionate  indignation,  also  greatly  modified 
the  views  of  the  reformers  in  regard  to  faith.  While  Papists  ex- 
alted works,  and  those  works,  too,  which  human  authority  had  in- 
stituted above  faith,  and  practically  discarded  faith,  as  a  condition 
of  salvation,  the  Protestants  ran  to  the  other  extreme,  and.adopt- 
ed  as  their  watchword,  "  Justification  by  faith  alone."  And 
this  has  been  the  dominant  theory  of  Protestantism  ever  since, 
and  the  great  men,  and  good  men,  the  learned  and  wise,  have 
labored  earnestly  to  harmonize  the  teachings  of  the  gospel 
with  this  formula,  "  Justification  by  faith  alone."  In  order  to 
this,  faith  has  been  set  forth  as  "  the  gift  of  God,"  "  the  fruit  of 
regeneration,"  ''  a  consequent  of  repentance,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit,"  "  a  cordial  assent  of  the  will,  and  approbation 
of  the  heart,"  "  a  trusting  and  resting  down  of  the  afi'ections." 
Two  kinds  of  faith  have  been  taught,  and  said  to  be  recognized 
in  the  gospel,  historical  and  evangelical ;  the  faith  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  the  faith  of  the  heart. 

A  few  quotations,  from  distinguished  authors,  will  interest 
the  reader : 


\ 


Richard  Watson  :  "  In  Scripture,  faith  is  presented  to  us  under  two 
leading  views.  The  first  is  that  of  assent  or  persuasion  ;  the  second 
that  of  confidence  or  reliance.  That  the  former  may  be  separated  from 
the  latter,  is  also  plain,  though  the  latter  cannot  exist  ^  without  the  for- 
mer. Faith  in  the  sense  of  intellectual  assent  to  truth,  is  allowed  to  be 
possessed  by  devils.  A  dead,  inoperative  faith  is  also  supposed  or  de- 
clared to  be  possessed  by  wicked  men  professing  Christianity ;  for  our 
Lord  represents  persons  coming  to  him  at  the  last  day,  saying,  ^  Lord, 
have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name,'  &c.,  to  whom  he  will  say,  *  De- 
part from  me,  I  never  knew  you,'  and  yet  the  charge,  in  this  case,  does 
not  lie  against  the  sincerity  of  their  belief,  but  against  their  conduct  as 
^  workers  of  iniquity.'     As  this  distinction  is  taught  in  Scripture,  so  it  is 
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also  observed  in  experience,  that  assent  to  the  truths  of  revealed  relig- 
ion, may  result  from  examination  and  conviction,  while  yet  the  spirit 
and  conduct  may  be  unrenewed  and  worldly." 

**  To  the  most  unlettered  Christian  this,  then,  will  be  most  obvious, 
that  that  faith  in  Christ  which  is  required  of  us,  consists  both  of  assent 
and  trust;  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  these  inseparably  united, 
will  farther  appear  by  considering  that  it  is  not  a  blind,  superstitious 
trust  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  like  that  of  the  heathens  in  their  sacri- 
fices, which  leads  to  salvation,  nor  the  presumptuous  trust  of  wicked  and 
impenitent  men,  who  depend  on  Christ  to  save  them  in  their  sins  ;  but 
such  a  trust  as  is  exercised  according  to  the  authority  and  direction  of 
the  word  of  God ;  so  that  to  know  the  gospel  in  its  leading  principles, 
and  to  have  a  cordial  belief  in  it,  is  necessary  to  that  more  specific  act  of 
faith,  which  is  called  reliance,  or  in  systematic  language,  Jiducial  assent, 
of  which  Cometh  salvation." 

Melancthon  :  "  To  represent  justification  by  faith  onli/,  has  been 
considered  objectionable,  though  Paul  concludes  that  ^  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,'  ^  that  we  are  justified  freely  by 
his  grace,'  and  *  that  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  not  of  works,  lest  any  man 
should  boast.'  If  the  use  of  the  exclusive  term  only  is  deemed  inadmis- 
sable,  let  them  expunge  the  exclusive  phrases,  *  by  grace,  '  not  of  works,' 
*  the  gift  of  God,'  and  others  of  similar  import." 

John  Wesley  :  "  Faith,  therefore,  is  the  necessary  condition  of  justi- 
fication. Yea,  and  the  only  necessary  condition  thereof.  This  is  the 
second  point  carefully  to  be  observed ;  that  the  very  moment  God  giv- 
eth  faith  (for  it  is  the  gift  of  God)  to  the  '  ungodly  that  worketh  not,' 
that  *  faith  is  counted  to  him  for  righteousness.'  He  hath  no  righteous- 
ness at  all  antecedent  to  this,  not  so  much  as  negative  righteousness  or 
innocence.  But  *  faith  is  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,'  the  very 
moment  that  he  believeth." 


This  is  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  Methodist  sys- 
tem. Faith  the  only  condition  of  justification — faith  the  gift 
of  God,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  affections — faith  pre- 
ceded by  repentance,  and  bringing  justification  the  moment  it 
exists.  How  this  position  differs  from  Calvinism  \vc  are  unable 
to  tell.  Indeed,  it  involves  all  of  the  absurdities  of  Calvinism. 
For  so  long  as  the  possession  of  faitli  depends  upon  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  and  stands  as  the  only  condition  of 
salvation,  the  creature  is  not  able  to  comply  with  that  only  con- 
dition, and  hence  is  not  guilty  for  not  doing  so ;  and  God's  jus- 
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tice  is  compromised  by  punishing  him  for  a  state  of  things  which 
he  could  not  change. 

Dr.  Knapp  :  "  To  believe,  therefore,  when  commands,  promises, 
doctrines,  events,  are  spoken  of,  signifies,  to  consider  and  regard  them  as 
fixed  and  certain  ;  when  God  is  spoken  of,  it  denotes  our  whole  duty  to 
him,  love,  confidence,  and  obedience  to  his  commands,  because  every- 
thing that  cometh  from  him  is  certain  and  infallible ;  when  prophets 
and  the  messengers  of  God  are  spoken  of,  to  believe  them,  means,  to  re- 
ceive and  obey  what  they  make  known  to  us  as  of  Divine  origin,  and 
infallibly  certain^ 

Prof  C.  G.  Finney  :  "  Since  the  Bible  uniformly  represents  saving 
or  evangelical  faithas  a  virtue,  we  know  that  it  must  be  a  phenomenon 
of  wilL  It  must  consist,  too,  in  something  more  than  a  mere  executive 
volition,  as  distinguished  from  choice  or  intention.  It  is  an  efiicient 
state  of  mind,  and  therefore  it  must  consist  in  the  heart  or  will's  embrac- 
ing the  truth.  It  is  the  will's  closing  in  with  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  the  soul's  act  of  yielding  itself  up,  or  committing  itself  to,  the  truths 
of  the  evangelical  system.  It  is  a  trusting  in  Christ,  a  committing  the 
soul  and  the  whole  being  to  him  in  his  various  offices  and  relations  to 
men,  It  is  a  confiding  in  him,  and  in  what  is  revealed  of  him,  in  his 
word  and  providence,  and  by  his  Spirit. 

Presbyterian — Larger  Catechism  :  "  Justifying  faith  is  a  saving  grace 
wrought  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner  by  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God ; 
whereby  he,  being  convinced  of  his  sin  and  misery,  and  of  the  disability 
in  himself  and  all  other  creatures  to  recover  him  out  of  his  lost  condi- 
tion, not  only  assenteth  to  the  truth  of  the  promise  of  the  gospel,  but  re- 
ceiveth  and  resteth  on  Christ  and  his  righteousness  therein  held  forth, 
for  pardon  of  sin,  and  for  the  accepting  and  accounting  of  bis  person 
righteous  in  the  sight  of  God  for  salvation." 

"  Faith  justifies  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God,  not  because  of  those 
other  graces  which  do  always  accompany  it,  or  ef  good  works  that  are 
the  fruits  of  it ;  nor  as  if  the  grace  of  faith,  or  any  act  thereof,  were 
imputed  to  him  for  his  justification  ;  but  only  as  it  is  an  instrument  by 
which  he  receiveth  and  applieth  Christ  and  his  righteousness." 

These  statements  of  faith  substantially  agree.  There  is  no 
appreciable  difference  between  the  statements  of  the  Calvinista 
and  Arminians.  Prof  Finney  is  not  quite  as  emphatic  in  de- 
claring faith  to  be  ^^  the  gift  of  God,"  as  the  others;  but  with 
this  exception,  both  sides  agree  in  the  nature,    origin,  and  rela- 
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tions  of  faith.  They  all  teach  us,  that  faith  is  not  only  a  belief 
of  the  gospel,  but  a  submission  of  will,  and  a  devotion  of  the 
affections  to  Christ,  a  voluntary  appropriation  of  the  gospel  to 
our  salvation. 

They  all  affirm  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  faith,  simple  be- 
lief of  the  gospel,  and  belief  with  a  voluntary  act  of  the  will 
appropriating  the  gospel  to  us,  and  a  loving  devotion  of  the 
affections  superadded,  i.  c,  what  they  call  historical  faith,  and 
evangelical  faith.  They  also  agree  in  stating  that  faith  is  the 
07ily  condition  of  salvation ;  that  nothing  else  is  necessary. 
They  all  assure  us,  moreover,  that  this  faith  is  the  gift  of  God, 
or  the  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  heart,  moving  the  will  and 
the  affections ;  and  that  without  this  spiritual  aid,  no  person  can 
possibly  believe. 

These  have  been  the  dominant  views  of  faith  among  Protes- 
tants since  the  Reformation.  Yet  there  have  been  able,  learn- 
ed, and  pious  divines,  who  have  strenuously  objected  to  these 
views  as  unscriptural  and  unphilosophicah  Among  these  arc 
Bishops  Bull  and  Tomline,  of  the  Churcli  of  England  ;  Dr.  Whit- 
ly,  in  his  learned  introduction  to  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  j 
and  Dr.  McKuight,  the  eminent  commentator  on  the  epistles. 
Their  views  of  faith  are  very  well  expressed  by  Pollok,  in  his 
"  Course  of  Time." 


"  Faith  was  bewildered  much  by  men  who  meant 
To  make  it  clear,  so  simple  in  itself, 
A  thought  so  rudimental  and  so  plain, 
That  none  by  comment  could  it  plainer  make. 
All  faith  was  one.     In  object,  not  in  kind, 
The  difference  lay.     The  faith  that  saved  a  soul, 
And  that  which  in  the  common  truth  believed, 
In  essence  were  the  same.     Hear,  then,  what  faith, 
True,  Christian  faith,  which  brought  salvation,  was  : — 
Belief  in  all  that  God  revealed  to  men; 
Observe,  in  all  that  God  revealed  to  men, 
In  all  he  promised,  threatened,  commanded,  said, 
"Without  exception,  and  without  doubt." 

We  are  satisfied  that  these  statements  of  faith  arc  correct, 
that  when  a  man  believes  all  that  God  says,  "  without  exception, 
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and  without  doubt,"  he  has  all  the  faith  that  he  can  have,  and 
all  that  the  gospel  demands.  The  reaction  from  papal  errors 
in  respect  to  works,  seems  to  liave  driven  Protestants  into  the 
opposite  error  of  "Justification  by  faith  alone."  And  then  in 
order  to  reconcile  this  dogma  with  the  fact  that  obedience  is 
positively  required  in  the  gospel  in  order  to  salvation,  these 
theories,  of  two  kinds  of  faith,  obedience  a  part  of  faith,  love 
an  element  of  faith,  and  faith  being  the  work  of  the  Spirit  upon 
the  heart,  faith  being  subsequent  to  repentance  and  regenera- 
tion, (fee,  w^ere  invented.  For,  if  man  is  "justified  by  faith 
alone,"  eitlicr  fajth  must  include  obedience,  or  he  is  justified 
without  obedience.  Unable  to  make  out  that  Ave  are  justified 
without  obedience,  they  invented  a  new  kind  of  faith,  which 
some  say,  includes  obedience,  while  others  teach  that  the  right 
kind  of  faith  necessarily  produces  obedience,  thus  making  obe- 
dience a  necessary,  rather  than  a  voluntary,  occurrence. 

The  result  of  these  speculations  is  general  mist  and  confu- 
sion in  regard  to  faith,  the  way  of  salvation  is  made  dark  and 
difiQcult,  and  many  honest  persons  who  have  not  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  all  that  God  has  said,  are  still  incited  to  strive,  and 
strain,  and  struggle  to  get  a  kind  of  faith  of  which  no  living 
man  can  give  a  clear  expression,  as  no  man  has  a  definite  con- 
ception of  it.  The  first  position  which  is  assumed,  that  "  man 
is  justified  by  faith  alone,"  is  erroneous;  and  all  of  the  shifts 
and  arguments,  and  theories  which  have  been  invented  to  recon- 
cile this  position  with  the  gospel,  aro  consequently  fallacious. 
The  gospel  does  not  teach  two  kinds  of  faith.  It  does  not 
teach  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone  ;  it  does  not  teach  that 
obedience  and  love  are  included  in  faith;  it  does  not  teach  that 
when  a  man  has  the  true  faith,  that  obedience  flows  from  it,  as 
a  necessary  consequence.  We  will  endeavor  to  prove  these 
statements  to  be  true  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 

That  the  dominant  theory  of  faith  is  erroneous,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  its  advocates  are  obliged  to  confound  faith 
and  rcjpentancej  and  blot  out  all  distinction  between  them.  Faith 
and  repentance  are  distinct,  unlike,  and  peculiar  in  their  nature 
and  relations,  as  set  forth  in  the  gospel,  but  these  theorists 
make  them  practically  one  and  the  same.  This  they  are  obliged 
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to  dO;  that  they  may  maintain  faith  as  the  only  condition  of 
justification.  For  repentance  is  taught  in  the  gospel  as  one 
condition  of  justification,  just  as  absolutely  and  imperatively  as 
faith  is.  So  that  faith  must  cither  include  repentance,  or  it 
is  not  the  only  condition  of  pardon. 

We  have  seen  how  these  doctors  have   defined /a?7/i.     Now- 
let  us  see  what  they  say  o^  repentance. 


I 
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Dr.  Knapp :  "  Christian  repentance  is  therefore  a  lively  knowledge^ 
agreeable  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  of  the  sin  which  we  have  com- 
mitted, as  a  great  evil.  This  knowledge  is  called  lively  when  it  is  elfi- 
cacious  and  influences  the  will  in  opposition  to  a  dead  knowledge  which 
has  no  influence  upon  the  determinations  of  the  mind.  These  two  thing.s 
must  belong  to  reformation  of  every  kind,  and  to  whatever  object  it  re- 
lates, for  they  are  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human  soul." 

Prof.  C.  G.  Finney  :  ''  3fetancco,  to  take  an  after  view,  or  more 
strictly,  to  change  one's  mind  as  a  consequence  of,  and  in  conformity 
with,  a  second  and  more  rational  view  of  the  subject.  This  word  evi- 
dently expresses  a  change  of  choice,  purpose,  intention,  in  conformity 
with  the  dictates  of  the  intelHgence. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  idea  of  evangelical  repentance.  It  is  a  phenom- 
enon of  will,  and  consists  in  the  turning  or  change  of  the  ultimate  in- 
tention from  selfishness  to  benevolence.  The  term  expresses  the  act  of 
turning  ;  the  changing  of  the  heart  or  of  the  ruling  preference  of  the 
souk  It  might  with  propriety  be  rendered  by  the  terms,  "  changing  the 
heart." 

Richard  Watson- — sermons :  "  Have  you  not  remarked  that  the  gos- 
pel is  the  appointed  means  of  awakening  repentance  in  the  heart?  *  Re- 
pent ye,'  said  Christ.  '  Kepent  ye,'  said  Peter  to  the  Jews.  *  Repent,' 
said  Paul  to  the  Athenians.  Nor  is  there  any  other  instrument  which 
can  produce  it.  For  true  repentance  is  not  merely  regret  for  sin,  as  an 
evil  to  be  punished.  The  law  can  produce  that ;  it  is  the  natural  effect 
of  punishment  (to  produce  it)  upon  base  and  uncorrected  minds,  and 
abounds  in  hell.  But  the  repentance  of  the  gospel  is  conviction  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  as  a  transgression  of  the  law  which  is  holy,  just,  and  good. 
It  is  holy  shame  ;  love ;  a  sense  of  obligation  ;  hatred  of  sin  as  sinful ;  a 
softening,  elevating,  and  sanctifying  principle.  The  gospel  produces 
this  by  the  view  which  it  gives  of  the  Divine  character." 

Presbyterian — Laign  Catechism  :  "  Repentance  unto  life  is  a  saving 
grace,  wrought  in  the  heart  of  a  sinner  by  the  Spirit  and  word  of  God, 
whereby  out  of  the  sight  and  sense,  not  only  of  the  danger,  but  also  of 
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the  filtbiness  and  odiousness  of  his  sins,  and  upon  the  apprehension  of 
God's  mercy  in  Christ,  to  such  as  are  penitent,  he  so  grieves  for  and 
hates  his  sins,  as  that  he  turns  from  them  all  to  God,  purposing  and  en- 
deavoring constantly  to  walk  with  him  in  all  the   ways   of  new   obedi- 


ence. 

The  reader  will  disx^ovcr  that  these  descriptions  of  repen- 
tance involve  the  same  exercises  of  mind,  the  same  elements  of 
thought  and  action,  that  are  involved  in  their  statements  of 
faith.  Thus  they  make  both  faith  and  repentance  occupy  the 
same  ground,  give  to  them  the  same  boundaries,  the  same  char- 
acteristicS;  the  same  objects.  Is  this  apostolic,  is  it  reasonable, 
is  it  according  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  the  order  of  the 
gospel  ?  We  think  not.  And  yet  this  confusion  seems  una- 
voidable after  accepting  the  premises  of  those  who  teach  "Jus- 
tification by  faith  alone.'' 

But  on  tlie  theory  of  Whitly,  Tomline,  MacKnight,  and  Bull, 
these  difficulties  and  absurdities  are  entirely  avoided,  and  the 
inspired  writers  get  the  credit  of  using  language  in  a  definite 
and  legitimate  sense.  The  very  fact  tliat  the  advocates  of  "  Jus- 
tification by  faith  alone"  are  obliged  to  confound  faith  and  re- 
pentance, to  assign  both  to  the  same  territory,  bounds  and  re- 
lations, is  positive  proof  that  they  arc  in  error  on  the  subject- 
Man  is  not  justified  by  faith  alone.  Bepentance  is  just  as  nec- 
essary, just  as  indispensable  as  a  condition  of  justification,  as 
faith  is.  "  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish,"  is  as 
imperative  as  that  "  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 
And  every  reader  of  the  gospel  knows  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  apostles,  at  least,  faith  and  repentance  are  two  distinct  and 
diff'erent  exercises  of  mind. 

The  word  faith  refers  particularly  to  the  action  of  the  in- 
telligence, the  reason  and  judgment  with  reference  to  evidences, 
declarations  and  testimony  respecting  matters  not  seen,  not 
absolutely  known.  This  is  the  definition  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
gives  of  it,  Hcb.  11:1,  and  it  is  as  philosophical  as  it  is  scrip- 
tural; The  exercise  of  the  will  and  affections  is  not  involved 
i\\  believing,  any  more  than  it  is  in  the  usual  exercise  of 
reason  and  judgment. 

But  repentance  refers  directly  and  positively  to  the  action  of 
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the  ivill,  and  demands  an  action  corresponding  to  perceived  ob- 
ligationS;  obligations  believed  in,  action  in  harmony  vfith  faith. 
The  word  itself,  mctajiceo,  signifies  a  voluntary  change,  a  change 
of  the  will,  a  reversal  of  the  voluntary  faculty.  Metamelomaij 
which  is  sometimes  translated,  repentance,  properly  means  sor- 
row,  grief  J  regret.  But  this  word  is  never  used  where  repen- 
tance is  made  a  condition  of  salvation.  In  such  cases  metanceo 
is  always  used. 

Repentance  always  implies  antecedent  faith.  There  can  be 
no  "  repentance  towards  God"  until  there  is  faith  in  God.  Re- 
pentance towards  God  is  turning  to  God,  consecration  to  him ; 
and  Paul  assures  us,  Heb.  11 :  6,  that  no  man  can  come  to  God 
until  he  ^'  believes  that  he  is,  and  is  the  rewarder  of  those  that 
diligently  seek  him."  Every  person  must  see  that  to  believe 
m  Christ,  and  to  choose  his  service,  are  two  distinct  and  differ- 
ent acts;  and  that  the  gospel  so  represents  them,  by  always 
using  two  distinct  and  different  words  to  set  forth  the  two  acts. 
It  makes  faith  a  condition  of  salvation ;  it  also  makes  repen- 
tance a  condition.  One  is  just  as  positive  and  indispensable 
as  the  other.  Now,  then,  consider,  two  words  of  different  sig- 
nification are  used  j  two  acts  are  imposed  by  them ;  these  acts 
must  differ,  as  much  as  these  words  differ  in  meaning,  hence  we 
liave  no  right  to  affirm  ih^t  faith  alone,  nor  repentance  alone,  is 
the  condition  of  salvation ;  nor  that  faith  and  repentance  are 
the  same;  but  give  to  each  its  proper  place,  and  teach  that  both 
are  indispensable  to  salvation. 

Man  does  not  believe  with  his  will,  nor  his  affections,  but 
rather  with  his  intelligence.  The  will  and  affections  participate 
subordinately.  Nor  does  man  repent  with  his  reason,  though 
the  repentance  must  be  in  view  of  the  convictions  of  tlie  intel- 
ligence. But  the  ivill  is  primarily  active  in  repentance.  To 
believe  in  Christianity,  and  to  choose  the  service  of  Christ,  are 
two  distinct  acts,  and  both  of  them  indispensable  to  salvation. 
Since  faith  and  repentance  arc  required,  we  are  bound  to  give 
each  its  true  position,  and  define  the  act  which  cacli  requires, 
and  not  confound  the  two  together. 

The  Scriptural  use  of  faith  gives  no  support  to  the  theory 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  faith,  one   of  the    intelligence  and 
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another  including  tlic  choice  of  the  will,  and  affections  of  the 
heart.  In  Heb.  11  Paul  defines  faith,  and  then  gives  numerous 
examples  to  illustrate  it.  Through  faith  in  God's  word  we  un- 
derstand that  God  made  the  worlds.  By  faith  Noah  built  the 
ark.  By  faith  Abraham  obeyed  God.  Through  this  entire 
chapter  faith  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of  action,  without  which 
no  action  can  be  put  forth,  but  in  every  case  the  distinction  is 
kept  up  between  the  faith  a^id  the  obedic7ic€,  the  action  of  the 
intelligence,  and  the  action'of  the  zvill. 

In  John  12 :  42  the  chief  rulers  are  said  to  believe,  but  did 
not  obey  for  fear  of  the  Pharisees.  Acts  8:  13,  Simon  Magus 
is  said  to  believe,  but  was  afterwards  exhorted  to  repent.  Why 
did  Peter  command  Simon  to  repent  ?  Why  did  he  not  tell 
him  that  his  faith  was  defective?  Why  did  not  the  inspired 
liistorian  suggest  that  though  Simon  was  said  to  believe,  that  he 
really  had  no  faith  after  all?  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that 
in  all  that  is  said  about  faith  in  the  gospel,  there  is  not  a  hint, 
or  intimation  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  faith,  or  that  faith  is 
anything  mor(j  than  a  firm  belief  of  the  truth.  If  faith  had  been 
used  by  the  disciples  in  an  unusual  sense,  the  inspired  writers 
would  ccrtainlv  have  sui2:c>'ested  the  fact. 

Moreover,  the  Scriptural  statements  respecting  obedience,  re- 
pentance, and  turning  to  God,  in  connection  with  faith,  prove 
that  while  faith  always  precedes  obedience,  it  does  not  include 
"it,  nor  necessitate  it.  Obedience  is  represented  as  a  subse- 
quent act,  definite  and  distinct  in  its  character.  Acts  20:  21. 
Paul  preached  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Does  he  mean  the  same  thing  by  both  of  these 
words  ?  Rom.  1 :  5,  Paul  says  that  he  was  sent  to  preach  the 
^'  obedience  of  faith.*'  IG  :  26.  What  is  tlie  obedience  of  faith 
l)ut  obedience  to  the  truth  believed  ?  Are  obedience  and  faith 
exactly  the  same  ?  Acts  15:  9.  Peter  reports  that  God  had 
purified  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles  by  faith.  Speaking  of  the 
same  event,  1  Pet.  1:22,  lie  says  that  they  ^^  purified  their  souls 
in  obeying  the  truth."  Was  it  faith  alone  that  effected  this  re- 
newal?    Did  obedience  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  case  ? 

James  assures    that  faith  may    exist  alone,  and  that  then  it 
i\^ill  bring  no  life,  no  salvation.      ''  Dead   faith''  is  like   ^'  dead 
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works,"  yielding  no  life,  no  bliss.  But  both  the  faith  and  the 
'Works  arc  real,  they  do  exist,  but  are  unfruitful  of  good,  being 
alone.  James  2  :  14.  '^  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  that 
a  man  say  that  he  bath  faith,  and  hath  not  works  ?  Can  faith 
save  him  ?"  So  faith  alojie,  i.  e.,  '^  dead  faith,"  faith  without 
obedience,  cannot  save.  And  works  alojie,  '^dead  works," 
works  without  faith,  cannot  save.  Matt.  7:  21 — 27,  Christ  de- 
clares that  "  not  every  one  who  saith  Lord  !  Lord  !  shall  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that,  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father 
who  is  in  heaven."  No  fault  is  found  with  the  faith  of  those 
that  were  cast  out,  but  for  disobedience  they  were  condemned. 

When  Christ  imposes  a  certain  condition  of  salvation,  that 
remains  a  condition,  until  repealed.  Because  every  condition 
is  not  repeated  in  each  passage  where  either  is  mentioned,  it 
does  not  follow  that  those  not  mentioned  are  repealed.  Faith, 
repentance,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  confessing, 
are  positive  conditions  of  justification,  and  must  be  binding  in 
every  instance.  Having  once  given  the  law,  the  mention  of 
eitlier  prominent  condition  of  salvation,  implied  the  whole,  just 
as  the  ^^  tables  of  stone"  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  3  :*7,  implies  the 
whole  Jewish  economy,  or  just  as  an  entire  statute  is  represen- 
ted by  mentioning  one  specific  provision  of  it.  In  this  way  faith 
sometimes  represents  all  of  tlie  conditions  of  salvation.  It 
represents  them,  though  it  docs  not  include  them.  So,  also,  re- 
pentance  sometimes  stands  for  all  conditions ;  it  represents 
them,  but  does  not  include  them.  It  is  not  rcasonal^lc  that  the 
law  of  repentance  should  be  inoperative  at  one  time,  and  op- 
erative at  another.  Therefore  it, must  be  true  that  when  faith 
only  is  mentioned  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  repentance  is  al- 
so implied,  faith  is  made  the  representative  of  the  other  condi- 
tions. And  when  repentance  only  is  mentioned  as  a  condition 
of  life,  that  faith  is  not  excluded,  but  is  represented  and  im- 
plied by  repentance. 

Eight  here  some  one  might  wish  to  ask  the    following  ques- 
tions : 

1.  Does  not  Paul  teach,  Eom.  3  :  28,  '^  That  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law"  ? 

Yes.     Abraham  was  justified   before  the  law  was  instituted. 
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Hence  Paul  argues  conclusively,  that  if  Abraham  was  justified 
before  the  law  or  Jewish  system  was  constituted,  men  could 
certainly  be  justified  since  the  law  was  superceded  and  repeal- 
ed, without  doing  its  deeds  or  observing  its  ceremonies.  But 
Paul  does  not  say  that  men  could  be  justified  without  the  deeds 
of  the  gospel,  since  the  gospel  was  inaugurated,  nor  that  the 
deeds  of  the  law  were  not  necessary,  while  that  dispensation 
was  in  force.  Though  Abraham  was  justified  without  the  deeds 
of  the  law,  he  was  not  justified  without  obedience,  Ilcb.  11:8, 
and  therefore  was  not  justified  by  faitli  alone. 

2.  But  are  we  not  "  justifiec^by  faith,"  lloni.  5  :  1,  and  ^^  the 
children  of  God  by  faith,"  Gal.  3  :  2G  ? 

Certainly.  But  not  by  faitli  alone.  Faith  is  the  basis  of  all 
action.  Man  cannot  even  attempt  to  do  anything  without  faitli. 
Therefore,  if  we  obey  God,  we  must  do  it  "by  faith."  If  we 
do  not  believe  in  God,  we  cannot  obey  him.  If  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  we  cannot  obey  him.  While  it  is  true  tliat  no 
man  can  be  justified  without  repentance,  it  is  also  true  that  lie 
cannot  repent,  cannot  consecrate  himself  to  Christ,  until  he  be- 
lieves in  him.  Consecration  is  an  act  of  faith,  an  act  in  obedi* 
encc  to  truth  believed,  an  act  which  cannot  occur  except  "  by 
faith."  Paul  does  not  say  that  faith  makes  us  sons  of  God, 
but  that  we  become  sons  "by  faith;"  faith  is  the  basis  of  ac- 
tion, as  truth  must  be  believed  before  it  can  be  obeyed. 

This  is  beautifully  stated  in  John  1  :  11,  12,  "  He  came  to 
his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.  But  as  many  as  re* 
ceived  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believed  on  his  name."  Now,  believing  on 
his  name,  did  not  make  them  sons  of  God,  but  placed  this  hon- 
or within  their  reach,  gave  the  opportunity  and  privilege  to  hc^ 
come  sons.  This  passage  proves  that  something  must  be  done 
subsequent  to  faith,  to  make  us  sons  of  God.  And  what  is  this 
but  obedience,  consecration  of  will  and  bein[>:  to  Christ?  But 
we  can  only  make  this  consecration  "  by  faith ;"  for  he  that 
comes  to  Christ  must  believe,  or  he  cannot  come. 

3.  Did  Philip  require  anything  more  of  the  eunuch,  Acts  8  : 
37,  as  a  condition  of  baptism,  than  that  he  should  "  believe  with 
all  his  heart"  ? 
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He  did  not.  But  the  eunuch  was  a  pious  man,  who  had  been 
tip  to  Jerusalem  to  worsliip,  and  no  chanj^e  in  his  charactei** 
was  necessary.  To  be  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith  he  only 
needed  simple  faith  in  Christ  as  the  promised  Saviour.  Eepcnt- 
ance  in  his  case  was  not  necessary,  because  lie  was  already  a 
loval  child  of  God. 

4.  Is  not  the  promise  of  the  Saviour,  Jolin  6 :  49,  positive; 
that  ^'  he  that  belicveth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting  life"  ? 

Yes.  But  these  words  arc  no  more  positive  than,  "  Except 
yc  rcpejit,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  Luke  13:  3.  The 
Saviour,  very  properly,  speaks  dC  faith  in  him  as  that  which  se- 
cures life;  but  in  tliis,  by  no  means  revokes  the  law,  which  im- 
poses other  conditions,  that  must  follow  faith,  and  without 
which  faith  will  not  save.  Faith,  without  corresponding  obe- 
dience, bring\s  no  life  to  the  soul,  it  is  dead,  unfruitful,  profit 
less. 

5.  How,  tlicn,  do  faith  and  unbelief  differ  t 

Faith  in  Clirist  is  the  conviction  of  the  mind  that  God's  tes- 
timony of  his  Son  is  true.  Unbelief  rejects  that  testimony  as 
not  conclusive.  The  sin  of  unbelief  consists  in  this,  that  man, 
through  prejudice,  pride,  self-will,  lust,  or  passion,  either  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  listen  to  God's  testimonv,  or  does  not  give 
it  a  fair,  candid,  and  honest  consideration.  An  honest  atten- 
tion to  ^'' the  testimonv  that  God  has  given  of  his  Son"  would 
result  in  faith,  in  all  cases.  But  they  will  not  consider,  and 
honestly  listen  to  God,  and  hence  their  unbelief  is  a  sin,  and 
for  it  they  must  perish.  In  this  sense,  unbelief  is  rebellion, 
and  belief  is  an  act  of  obedience.  But  such  is  the  nature  of 
man,  that  he  may  honestly  listen  to  the  gospel,  believe  it  all, 
and  still  delay  the  consecration  of  the  will,  the  devotion  of  the 
being  to  the  service  of  Christ.  This  often  occurred  in  the  davs 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  occurs  quite  as  frequently  now. 
Thousands  of  persons  Avho  have  been  educated  in  the  Christian 
faith,  now  believe  every  word  of  the  gospel,  and  yet  do  not 
obey,  do  not  repent.  They  arc  often  told  that  they  have  not 
the  right  kind  of  faith,  and  are  exhorted  to  believe ;  but  this 
only  confutes,  blinds,  and  mystifies  their  minds,  and  turns  their 
attention  from  tlie  real  difliculty  in   their  case.     It   is   repent- 
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-ation  to  Christ,  yielding  of  the  will  and  being  to 
the  Lord,  that  they  should  be  urged  to  perform.  Their  faith 
is  well  enough,  but  they  fail  in  obedience,  they  do  not  obey  the 
truth  believed,  tliey  do  not  repent.  If  they  die  in  this  state. 
they  will  not  be  condemned  for  not  believing,  but  for  not  domgj 
for  not  obeying  they  will  suffer,  and  great  will  be  their  con- 
demnation. J3ut  Ciiristian  teachers  are  blocking  up  the  way  of 
life,  and  blinding  the  eyes  of  many,  by  unintelligible  specula- 
tions about  faith,  the  different  kinds  of  faith,  the  faith  that 
saves,  and  the  faith  that  does  not  save;  and  tlie  sinner's 
tlioughts  are  turned  away  from  the  real  difficulty  in  his  case, 
the  real  point  of  guilt,  and  the  real  remedy;  and  he  is  led  to 
dream  about  a  peculiar  kind  of  faitli,  the  nature  of  which  no 
one  can  define,  which  he  hopes  that  the  Spirit  at  some  time,  in 
some  way,  will  infuse  into  his  mind,  and  that  it  will  become  a 
propelling  force,  that  will  make  all  obedience  certain,  sponta- 
neous, and  necessary.  Obedience  to  the  gospel  is  not  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  faith  in  it.  We  may  believe  and  not  obey, 
but  we  cannot  obey  without  we  first  believe.  Faith  is  one  act 
that  the  gospel  demands  in  order  to  salvation.  Eepentance  is 
another  act  that  is  just  as  positively  required.  And  when  we 
address  those  who  have  not  faith,  we  should  command  faith, 
as  Paul  did  to  the  Pliilippian  jailer.  But  when  the  hearer 
believes,  we  should  urge  repentance,  as  Peter  did  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.  And  when  we  would  set  forth  the  entire  con- 
ditions of  salvation,  we  should  never  leave  out  repentance. 

The  statement  of  Scripture,  and  the  philosophy  of  mind,  estab- 
lish faith  as  the  antecedent  and  necessary  condition  of  repentance, 
or  the  consecration  of  the  will  to  Christ.  Heb.  11:  6,  ^^Hc 
that  cometh  to  God,  must  believe  that  God  is."  Those  theolo- 
gians who  teach  tliat  man  must  first  repent  before  he  believes^ 
occupy  a  most  absurd  position.  How  can  he  repent  of  sinning 
against  a  Being  in  whose  existence  and  authority,  and  law,  lie 
has  no  confidence  ?  Paul  assures  us  that  ^^  faith  comes  by  hear- 
ing, and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God."  Can  repentance  of  sin 
against  the  gospel  precede  the  hearing  of  the  gospel  ?  Wc 
cannot  know  sin  but  bv  a  knowledge  of  the  claims  of  God. 
Can  we  repent  until  wc  believe  the  gospel  to  be  divine  ?     The 
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Jews  might  repent  of  sin  against  God,  for  tlicy  bad  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  their  repentance  of  sin  against  that  law,  was  a  very 
important  means  of  faith  in  Christ,  as  such  repentance  was  a 
return  to  honest  obedience  to  the  law  and  testimony  which  they 
already  had,  and  that  wonld  prepare  them  for  receiving  the  tes- 
timony respecting  Christ.  But  that  repentance  was  predicated 
on  faith.  And  when  Peter  had  proved  to  them  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  and  they  believed,  he  commanded  them  to  repent  of 
rebellion  aorainst  the  new  covenant  and  its  Mediator.  Tlius 
man's  repentance  €an  extend  no  farther  than  his  faith,  it 
cannot  begin  until  he  has  faith,  and  may  not  begin  then,  as  it 
does  not  in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

We  conclude,  tlien,  ihsit  faith  is  the  first  and  leading  condi- 
tion of  salvation;  and  that  it  is  a  lirm  belief  of  "the  testi- 
mony that  God  has  given  of  his  Son,"  without  which  no  other 
condition  of  salvation  can  be  complied  with. 

We  also  conclude  that  faith  is  not  the  ojtlf/  condition  of  sal- 
vation ;  that  other  conditions  must  follow,  and  are  just  as 
imperative  as  faith  itself.  And  moreover,  that  these  other  con- 
ditions are  free  and  voluntary  acts,  not  necessitated  by  faith  at 
all,  but  often  neglected  when  true  faith  exists,  so  that  sinners 
are  iinally  lost  who  have  faith  in  Christ,  but  do  not  obey ;  being 
condemned,  not  for  unbelief,  but  for  disobedience.  Matt.  7:22 
—28.  25:31—46. 

And  since  faith  and  repentance  are  both  separately  and  to- 
getlier  set  down  as  conditions  of  life,  we  conclude  that  they 
are  always  conditions,  and  tliat  the  omission  of  either  faith  or 
repentance,  in  any  one  passage  gives  no  license  to  infer  that  a 
sinner  can  be  saved  by  faith  alone,  or  repentance  alone. 

The  first  object  to  be  secured,  in  order  to  save  sinners,  is  to 
get  them  to  believe  the  gospel  by  preaching  it  to  them,  by  array- 
ing before  them  the  evidences  of  its  divinity.  Tiiis  object  secur- 
ed, the  next  step  is  to  urge  repentance,  which  is  an  entire  con- 
secration of  the  will,  the  heart,  the  whole  being,  to  obey  and 
serve  the  Lord,  without  reserve.  This  done,  there  is  peace, 
reconciliation,  between  the  soul  and  God,  and  those  spiritual 
forces  which  are  furnished  in  the  gospel,  move  upon  and  quick- 
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cn  the  affections  so  that  the  intellip^ence,  the  will,  and  the  affec- 
tions are  harmoniously  devoted  to  Christ.  Now  there  is  peace 
and  joy.  The  heart  is  "  purified  by  faith,"  "  they  have  purifie'd 
their  souls  in  obeying  the  truth,"  and  "  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Tlie  next  act  that  the  gospel  enjoins,  is  an  open  consecra- 
tion, an  identification  of  person,  position,  destiny,  with  the 
name,  and  reign,  and  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  wicked  world 
by  being  "  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

And  then,  as  the  sinner  has  received  Christ,  as  he  has  begun 
to  obey  his  faitli,  repent  by  faith,  be  baptized  by  faith;  as  he 
lias  become  a  son  of  God  by  faith,  so  he  must  "walk  in  him/^ 
render  constant  obedience  to  him  in  whom  he  believes;  live, 
act,  walk  only  by  faith  to  the  end,  and  he  shall  be  saved.  But 
if  he  does  not  obey,  he  will  be  lost;  for  Paul  says  that  we 
have  need  of  patience,  courage,  and  active  endurance,  that  we 
may  obtain  the  promise,  "after  we  have  believed."  ITeb.  10: 
36.  Thus,  as  faitli  alone  does  not  introduce  us  into  a  saved 
state,  nor  bring  us  to  peace  and  reconciliation  to  God,  so  faith 
alo7ic  will  not  secure  an  entrance  into  the  everlasting  king- 
dom." But  we  must  "  add  to  our  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue 
knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance 
patience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity." 
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Art.  IV.— a  biographical  SKETCH  OF  REV.  ELIAS 

IIUTCHINS.* 


In  a  quiet  New  England  Tillage,  just  about  seven  years  ago 
from  the  present  issue,  a  few  friends  from  widely  different 
points  met  one  day  in  a  pastor's  study.  Those  friends,  every 
one  of  whom  we  believe  was  a  pastor,  came  together  for  con- 
sultation on  what  seemed  to  them  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
to  the  denomination  of  Christians  to  which  they  belonged. 
Among  those  friends  sat  a  man  who,  though  but  a  little  turned 
of  fifty,  was  so  much  the  senior  in  years  and,  especially,  in  ex- 
perience of  toil  in  the  Divine  kingdom,  that  all  the  others  turn- 
ed to  him  as  with  the  esteem  and  deference  of  sons  for  a  father, 
Shall  a  certain  project  become  a  fact?  Shall  it  become  a  fact 
in  the  only  practical  way — on  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of 
those  already  sorely  pressed  on  that  score  ?  ^lore  serious  still, 
shall  hands  all  unskilled  to  the  use  of  the  pen  undertake  to  write 
for  the  pages  of  a  Quarterly?  Such  were  the  questions  then 
considered.  The  present  number  of  this  periodical  is  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  decision  taken  on  those  questions.  It 
shows  that  that  project  has  been  a  fact  full  seven  years ;  but 
what  kind  of  a  fact,  it  belongs  to  others  to  say.  It  seems  fitting, 
however,  that  we,  who  turned  that  day  as  sons  to  a  father,  as  we 
have  said,  to  Elias  Ilutchins,  now  that  he  has  laid  down  his  pen, 
should  pause  for  a  little  by  his  new-made  grave.  It  seems  emi- 
nently befitting  tliat  since,  in  obedience  to  the  Master's  call,  he 
has  gone  up  higher,  we  should  make  a  few  notes  in  these  pages 
of  him  whose  unfaltering  faith  and  unaffected  piety,  whose  kind 
and  gentle  bearing,  and  whose  diligent,  and  patient  labor  have 
so  profoundly  impressed  our  souls  with  his  unostentatious  great- 
ness. 

Elias  Ilutchins  was  born  June  5th,  1801,  in  New  Portland, 
Maine.     His  grandfather  is   said  to  have  been  the  first  white 

*  His  manuscript  journal,  correspondence,  and  other  unpublished 
writings.  Some  letters  from  his  friends  since  his  decease.  The  Morning 
Star,  especially  his  correspondence  for  it.  It  is  expected  a  volume 
from  these  sources  will  appear  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year. 
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aettler  in  tlie  same  town.  His  father,  Eliakim,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  near  Boston,  and  was  about  eight  or  ten  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  grandfather's  removal.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Eunice  Wade. 

Some,  whose  memories  go  back  to  the  first  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, recall  a  slender  lad,  who  was  patient  and  quiet,  who  was 
industrious,  thoughtful  and  studious,  never  failing  to  take  up  a 
book  at  every  opportunity  when  visiting  the  neighbors,  or  at 
home  when  his  tasks  were  done ;  studious,  we  said  j  not  that 
he  was  at  school,  for  it  is  not  recollected  that  he  ever  occupied, 
more  than  a  term  or  two,  the  rough  benches  of  the  log  school 
house  in  the  newly-settled  town  where  he  lived.  That  lad,  when 
he  had  become  a  man  of  more  than  fifty  years,  speaking  in  the 
third  person  of  his  own  earlier  life,  says  in  confirmation  of  the 
above : 

'^  He  was  illiterate  as  well  as  poor,  when  he  commenced 
preaching,  having  attended  but  very  little  even  the  common 
school  in  a  very  newty-settled  part  of  the  country.  This  was 
a  great  source  of  embarrassment  to  him,  when  thinking  of  en- 
tering the  ministry,  and  ever  afterwards."  But  still  he  was 
studious,  and  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  and  others 
of  the  same  family  "used  to  get  pine  knots  and  burn  them  at 
night  for  lights,  by  which  they  learned  their  lessons  and  read 
^11  the  books  they  could  obtain."  His  uncle,  in  a  recent  letter, 
says :  "  I  recollect  that  a  gentleman  said  to  me,  that  Elias 
Hutchins  was  destined  to  be  more  than  a  common  man.  He 
spoke  of  his  mildness,  his  good  habits,  and,  more  than  all,  of 
his  love  of  books.     He  was  then  about  twelve  years  of  age." 

This  mild  and  gentle  lad,  however,  was  very  sensitive  to  the 
praise  or  blame  of  others,  even  to  a  degree  quite  beyond  most 
at  his  age.  His  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  so  exquisite  and 
his  fear  of  becoming  the  subject  of  the  mirth  of  others  was  so 
great  as  not  only  then  almost  to  paralyze  his  powers,  but 
throughout  life  to  afford  a  fruitful  source  of  temptation  and 
trial.  Especially  was  this  a  cause  of  great  mortification  to 
him,  in  that  his  conscience  was  from  the  first  exquisitely  keen 
and  active,  and  often  punished  him  severely  on  account  of  his 
desire  to  have  the  approbation  of  those  whom  he  could  not 
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reasonably  please.  The  delicacy  of  his  physical  organization^ 
while  rendering  all  the  finer  and  moral  sensibilities  the  more 
susceptible,  made  it  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  assert,  by  the 
})Ower  of  will,  his  independence  of  those  sensibilities  whose  in- 
dulgence was  likely  to  conflict  with  the  high  claims  of  such  a 
conscience.  At  an  early  age,  therefore,  the  great  life-struggle 
began  in  his  soul.  At  an  early  age,  the  language  of  his  earnest 
heart  was,  "  0,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  !"  This  gentle  lad,  whose  goodness  all  others  were  ready 
to  praise,  reproached  himself  a  thousand  times  more  severely 
than  many  are  wont  to  reproach  themselves,  though  everybody 
sees  they  have  abundant  cause. 

This  struggle,  which  had  been  going  on  for  years  in  his  mind, 
came  to  such  a  painful  crisis  when  he  was  about  seventeen,  that 
he  could  not  longer  restrain  himself  from  the  public  confession 
of  his  wretchedness.  "  As  to  his  conversion,"  says  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hutchins,  the  uncle  above  alluded  to,  ^^the  first  I  knew 
anything  of  his  mind  was  at  the  close  of 'a  meeting.  I  found 
him  trembling,  and  asked  him  the  reason.  He  told  me  he  was 
a  sinner,  and  wished  me  to  pray  for  him.  We  kneeled  together 
and  implored  mercy  at  the  hand  of  God.  His  burden  left  him 
in  a  measure,  but  he  had  no  evidence  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins ; 
still  lie  arose  and  told  his  determination  to  live  a  new  life,  and 
seek  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart.  He  then  turned  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  invited  all,  and  especially  his  associates,  to  seek  the 
Lord  with  him.  From  that  time  forward  he  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  secure  an  interest  in  Christ,  to  lay  up  a  treasure  in 
heaven.  At  almost  every  meeting,  though  he  had  not  obtained 
an  evidence  himself,  he  spoke  of  his  desires,  and  warned  his 
friends  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  believe  in  Christ." 

Here  we  see  a  soul  near  to  that  One  who  is  ever  ready  to 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  save,  striving  by  itself  to  walk  over  the 
billows;  but  no  one,  after  he  makes  it  "  his  business"  to  find 
the  Saviour,  is  likely  to  wait  long  before  he  shall  see  the  way 
to  lay  hold  upon  the  outstretched  arm.  "  In  a  few  weeks,"  con- 
tinues the  uncle,  "  he  obtained  an  evidence  of  his  acceptance 
with  God ;  but  his  love  for  the  sinner  still  burned  in  his  youth- 
ful breast.     He  embraced  every  opportunity  to  tell  his  friends 
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what  religion  is,  portraying  to  them  the  awful  state  of  those 
who  live  and  die  in  sin,  and,  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  en- 
treating them  to  flee  to  Christ." 

Here  is  one  who  knows  the  thorough  conviction  of  sin ;  who 
has  been  in  the  horrible  pit  and  miry  clay;  and  who  judges,  by 
his  past  experience,  that  hell  for  the  finally  impenitent  is  no 
fiction.  Here  is  one  who,  knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 
as  well  as  his  great  mercy,  can  persuade  men  in  a  most  affect- 
ing manner,  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  His  feet  have  been 
planted  upon  the  rock,  and  he  can  speak  of  a  refuge.  Here  is 
one  whose  eyes  have  been  opened,  too,  to  the  perils  of  others, 
and  he  can  never  rest  in  the  selfishness  of  his  own  safety.  He 
has  tears  to  shed,  like  Christ  over  those  whose  doom  ho  sees 
approaching.  This  great  change,  this  distinctly  marked  deliv- 
erance, occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  just  after  he  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  His  trials  are  not  over,  but  he  has  found 
the  way  in  every  battle  to  win  the  victory.  ^^  This  is  the  vic- 
tory that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith." 

His  faith  was  soon  put  to  a  severe  test  for  a  boy  so  sensi- 
tive. Duty  does  not  always  lie  in  a  smooth  path.  Duty  often 
leads  us  to  Marah,  to  taste  bitter  waters,  or  to  Eephadim, 
where  we  are  about  to  perish  without  water: 

"  In  a  few  weeks  after  he  obtained  an  evidence,"  says  the  un- 
cle, "  he  went  to  the  town  of  Anson  to  a  meeting  on  the  Sab- 
bath. There  was  a  large  congregation,,  and,  among  others,  a 
Universalist.  All  this  could  not  cool  his  love  for  the  sinner, 
nor  deter  him  from  duty.  He  arose  after  sermon  and  faithfully 
warned  the  impenitent  of  tlicir  danger,  and  entreated  them  to 
make  their  escape  to  Christ.  The  next  day  he  had  business  at  a 
store  in  Anson.  There  was  quite  a  number  of  people  present. 
The  Universalist  above  alluded  to  began  to  pour  out  hard  lan- 
guage upon  young  Elias.  The  people,  gathering  around,  formed  a 
ring,  leaving  Elias  in  the  midst  [with  his  opponent].  The  man 
exclaimed,  ^  Elias,  if  ever  1  hear  you  talk  so  again,  I  will  horse- 
whip you  r  Elias  spread  his  arms  and  clasped  his  hands  and 
cried  aloud,  '  Glory  to  God  for  what  I  feel.'  His  opponent 
and  the  rest  dispersed  and  left  Elias  alone  to  admire  the  good- 
ness of  God." 
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Here  is  one  that  smiteth  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air. 
When  a  child  of  God  begins  to  tell  his  experience,  most  all  the 
forms  of  error  seek  a  retreat.  It  never  has  an  argument  to 
overthrow  the  simple  declaration,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved." But  in  the  way  of  argument,  Elias  was,  in  after  times, 
not  only  one  of  the  most  successful  opponents,  but  what  is  far 
better  and  much  more  difficult  of  achievement,  he  so  mingled 
love  with  severity  as  sometimes  to  win  his  opponents  to  Christ. 
His  discussion  with  the  Universalists  at  New  Market,  N.  H., 
was  followed  by  a  revival  in  which  some  Universalists  became 
members  of  his  congregation  and  church.  Here  we  see,  under 
the  natural  gentleness,  the  strong  will,  which,  by  the  tuition  of 
Christ,  is  learning  to  endure  hardness,  like  a  good  soldier  in 
the  day  of  the  inevitable  battle.  Under  an  almost  feminine 
tenderness  were  a  vigorous  courage,  and,  one  might  almost 
say,  combativeness,  that  welcomed  the  war-cry.  He  blended, 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  the  diverse  elements  in  his  char- 
acter. 

Soon  after  the  event  at  Anson,  the  uncle, to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed, as  above  acknowledged,  baptized  Elias.  The  baptism  oc- 
curred sometime  in  February,  1819,  audit  was  at  that  time,  we 
suppose,  he  united  with  the  church  in  New  Portland,  for  Mr. 
Ilutchins  says,  upon  removing  his  church  relation  in  September, 
1833,  he  had  been  a  member  more  than  thirteen  years. 

We  have  a  glimpse  of  this  youthful  Christian,  probably,  this 
very  year,  (1819),  at  a  Yearly  Meeting.  "  The  first  time  I  ever 
g^aw  him,"  writes  a  friend  from  Ilallowcll,  Me.,  ^'  was  at  a  Year- 
ly Meeting  at  Woolwich.  He  was  then  a  stripling,  or  in  ap- 
pearance a  slender  youth.  But  he  gave  a  powerful  and  melt- 
ing exhortation.  It  was  predicted  then  that  the  Lord  design- 
ed to  make  a  preacher  of  him.  I  cannot  say  what  year  that 
took  place."     Still  holding  on  his  way. 

But  "^  year  or  so  later  than  this,  as  we  judge,  his  faith  had  a  trial 
from  within.  Most  likely  it  was  in  connection  with  his  consecra- 
tion to  the  ministry,  for  as  Satan  made  his  most  vigorous  onset 
upon  the  Saviour  after  his  baptism,  so  it  is  his  wont  to  torment 
those  from  whom  there  is  reason  to  fear  harm  to  his  kingdom. 
"  True,"  said  the  father  of  lies  to  him,  ^'  you  have  been  baptized; 
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you  have  exhorted;  you  think  of  preaching;  but  if  you  love 
Ch-rist,  ought  you  not  to  have  a  bright  Christian  experience  ? 
Why  should  God  deprive  you,  if  he  wants  you  for  a  preacher, 
of  those  bright  visions  and  those  ecstatic  experiences  your  fel- 
low Christians  relate  ?  Better  turn  stones  to  bread,  if  you 
are  hungry,  before  you  set  out  to  feed  others."  So  spoke  the 
tempter  through  that  young  Christian's  constitutional  tendency 
to  self-depreciation*  His  feet  well-nigh  slipped.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  no  Christian,  and,  on  that  accoupt, 
desired  to  have  his  name  erased  from  the  church  book.  So 
nearly  did  the  church  come  of  losing  one  who  became  one  of 
her  most  symmetrical  and  polished  ornaments. 

If  the  adversary  can  induce  the  most  decided  Christian  to 
seek  for  the  genuineness  of  religion  in  states  of  feelings  or 
peculiar  dogmas,  he  can  foil  him  for  a  season  at  least.  The 
voluntary  element  in  religion,  most  are  at  times  likely  to  over- 
look. Yet  in  it  alone  is  the  characteristic  of  all  true  religion, 
-Sound  doctrines  are  important,  and  without  them  there  can  be 
no  well-developed  religion  in  any  soul;  but  sound  doctrine 
may  be  present,  and  religion  absent.  So,  too,  there  is  no  re- 
ligion without  emotions,  but  emotions  may  be  present  and 
religion  absent.  Not  in  phenomena  of  the  intellect,  not  in 
phenomena  of  the  sensibility,  are  we  to  seek  the  infallible  test 
of  religion,  but  in  the  phenomena  of  the  will,  or  the  voluntary 
department  of  our  nature.  Do  you  voluntarily  confide  your 
soul  in  the  hands  of  Christ  ?  Then  you  have  the  victory.  From 
this  till  the  autumn  of  1821,  what  we  have  is  in  very  general 
terms,  but  we  find  from  incidental  allusions  and  two  or  three 
independent  sources,  that  the  substance  is  reliable. 

It  is  related,  for  instance,  that  during  this  interval,  that  is 
from  the  time  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  to  twenty,  he 
preached  several  times  before  he  was  licensed.  It  seems  he 
v/aited  for  peculiar  impressions  as  the  proof  of  his  call  to  the 
ministry.  These,  he  thought,  he  did  not  receive.  ^'  Hence  it 
remained,  we  find  it  written  with  his  own  hand,  "  either  to  give 
it  up  without  any  farther  effort,  or  decide  the  doubtful  case  by 
making  the  trial.  I  took  the  latter  course.  It  seemed  like  a 
hard  way  of  demonstrating  duty,  but  no  other  was  open  before 
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me."  "  Hard  way,"  indeed,  if  he  was  to  judge  of  his  own  ef- 
forts, unless  there  was  a  call  in  his  heart  too  deep  for  his  con- 
science to  permit  him  to  reason  it  away.  After  the  trial,  what, 
think  you,  was  his  conclusion  ?  Did  he  preach  well  enough  to 
decide  that  he  had  the  call  according  to  the  philosophical  motto, 
"  talent  is  the  call  ?"  Far  from  it.  Of  what  painful  distrust 
was  his  decision  born  I  "  As  there  must  be  one  less  talented 
and  less  useful  than  all  the  rest,"  says  he,  '^  I  supposed  I  might 
as  well  as  any  one  else  be  that  one,  if  the  trial  should  decide  it 
was  duty  for  me  to  preach."  Well  was  it  for  that  young  man, 
who  used  these  words  without  the  first  tinge  of  affected  modes- 
ty, to  have  a  friend  to  say  to  him  with  decision,  "  Elias,  you 
must  preach,  or  lose  your  own  soul."  Spirits  so  choice  need 
the  encouragement  of  more  self-reliant  ones.  But  with  all  this 
help  and  encouragement,  he  did  not  come  to  the  decision,  till, 
like  Jonah,  he  tried  what  he  called  a  voyage  to  Tarshish. 
He  must,  at  least,  thought  he,  acquire  a  little  money  before 
giving  himself  to  the  ministry.  Here  we  are  thankful  we  can 
read  his  own  account. 

"In  the  fall  of  1821,  I  went  to   East  Florida,  to  cook  for  a 
company  of  men  who  went  from  Maine  to  cut  timber  for  the 
United  States'  navy.     Thirty-seven  of  the  fifty-three  composing 
the  company,  were  sick  at  one  time.     As  I  was  one  of  the  sick, 
I  returned  the  next  spring,  some  thirty  dollars  in  debt  to  my 
employers  for  board  and  passage  home.     This   disappointment 
was  the  means   of  inducing  me  to   give  myself  wholly  to  the 
ministry.     On  returning  from  Florida,  I  hired  out  to    work  at 
farming,  obtained  money  to  pay  what  I  owed  in  consequence  of 
my  sickness  there,  then  earned  money  in  the  same  way  to  pur- 
chase a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle.     This  done,   I   gave  myself 
wholly  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  previously  to  which  I  often 
preached  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the  way  was   opened  before  me. 
On  entering  the  itinerant  field,  I  spent   most   of  the  time  for 
some  two  years  in  the  towns    of  Wilton,  Dixfield,  Farmington, 
New  Sharon,  Belgrade,  Sidney,  Gardiner,  Edgecomb  and  West- 
port." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  tliat,  while  in  the  swamps  of  Florida, 
suffering  with  sickness,  he  became  more  confirmed  in  the  decis- 
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ion  to  give  liimself  wholly  to  the  ministry.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  scrap  of  his  journal  of  this  time,  which  is  preserv- 
ed; he  quotes  the  following  lines  : 

"  Let  me  but  hear  my  Saviour  say, 
Strength  shall  be  equal  to  my  day, 
Then  I'll  rejoice  in  deep  distress, 
Leaning  on  all-sulhcient  grace." 

His  subdued  but  trusting  voice,  coming  up  from  the  swamps 
which  were  filled  with  intemperance  and  profanity,  as  well  as 
with  ague  and  death,  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  the  repentant 
Jonah :  ''  I  cried  by  reason  of  mine  affliction  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  heard  me ;  out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I,  and  thou 
heardst  my  voice."  He  conversed  with  a  man  about  swearing, 
but  found  it  like  casting  pearls  before  swine.  '^  0  Lord,"  he 
prayed,  '^  have  mercy  on  those  who  dispitefully  use  me."  Taken 
with  the  ague  a  day  or  two  later,  he  prayed,  ^'  0  Lord  support 
me  in  my  afflictions  in  this  unfriendly  land."  Three  or  four 
days  after,  he  entered  upon  his  journal,  "Heard  swearing  and 
contention  among  the  sick.  Lord,  when  will  sinners  be  wise 
and  turn  from  the  powers  of  darkness."  New  year's  day,  1822, 
he  wrote :  "  Have  had  a  sense  of  the  rapid  flight  of  time  and 
the  privilege  of  trying  to  pray  for  a  few  minutes."  But  by 
ague  and  other  afflictions  he  w^as  too  ill  to  make  another  note 
for  six  weeks.  Then  he  was  able  to  visit  his  place  for  secret 
prayer.  A  month  later  he  was  on  board  the  schooner  Carr, 
ready  to  start  on  the  morrow  for  his  native  state.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  captain  he  held  a  prayer  meeting  which  was  atten- 
ded by  the  men  of  that  schooner  and  two  others.  The  vessel 
was  leaky  and  the  sails  rotten ;  but  in  fifteen  days  he  reached 
Washington.  There  he  went  to  see  a  man  executed  for  mur- 
der. The  sight  of  so  many  people  gathering  from  every  quar- 
ter solemnly  impressed  his  mind  with  the  coming  judgment. 
The  duty  of  exhorting  men  to  prepare  for  that  coming  scene 
was  the  great  burden  of  his  heart. 

He,  though  so  young,  had  prevented,  by  his  peace-making  dis- 
position, at  least  one  outbreak  among  the  lumbermen — an  out- 
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break  that  threatened  life.  We  see  he  had  an  influence  with 
the  captain,  so  as  to  have  the  way  open  for  a  prayer  meeting 
among  the  crews  of  three  schooners.  '•  Until  he  went  to  Flor- 
ida," says  his  uncle,  ^^he  appeared  to  walk  in  Christ  as  he  had 
received  him."  We  are  not  surprised,  from  the  above,  that  he 
adds,  "  when  he  returned  liome  he  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the 
same  spirit.  Ilis  soul  was  still  drawn  toward  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  I  advised  him  to  follow  the  leadings  of  his  mind.  He 
soon  commenced  to  appoint  meetings.  I  think  he  started,  like 
the  disciples,  on  foot." 

January  the  18th,  1823,  Mr.  Ilutchins  was  licensed,  though 
he  had  been  preaching  some  months  before,  or  at  least  holding 
meetings  by  way  of  '^  improving  his  gift."  He  was  licensed  at 
the  Farmington  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Vienna,  and  entered 
upon  his  work  as  an  itinerant.  On  the  first  of  February,  1824, 
a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangel- 
ist, at  Wilton,  in  the  then  unfinished  house  of  Col.  Charles 
Morse,  who  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  early  labors.  Ilevs. 
Samuel  Ilutchins  and  Ward  Locke  preached  the  sermons  on  the 
occasion.  His  labors  were  now  extended  into  new  fields,  and 
we  soon  hear  of  his  holding  protracted  meetings  and  baptizing 
the  candidates,  of  organizing  churches  and  breaking  bread  to 
them.  His  labors  were  greatly  blessed,  and,  as  a  people,  we 
ought  to  mourn  that  we  have  so  few  young  men  to  imitate  his 
worthy  example  in  evangelistic  labors. 

About  two  years  later,  this  faithful  evangelist  set  out  upon 
his  first  tour  to  Ohio  and  Indiana.  From  the  time  he  com- 
menced this  journey,  November,  182G,  nearly  up  to  the  time  of 
his  settlement  as  a  pastor,  in  1833,  he  kept  a  journal  of  all  the 
leading  events,  which,  with  other  memoranda,  furnishes,  from 
this  period  of  his  history,  materials  so  abundant  that  nothing 
less  than  a  volume  can  give  any  adequate  view  of  them.  AVc 
must  rapidly  pass,  touching  only  here  and  there  a  point. 

He  was  in  ill  health  wiicn  he  started  to  Ohio.  The  time  of 
the  year,  the  slow  modes  of  travel,  the  disagreeable  associa- 
tions into  which  he  was  thrown,  and  solicitude  for  the  future, 
all  seemed  to  depress  his  spirits.  At  length  the  pilgrim  reach- 
ed Marion,   Ohio,   and  w^as  soon   with    Christian   friends.     He 
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wrote  to  friends  in  Maine  under  date,  ^^  Marion,  Oliio,  Jan.  27th, 
1827,  I  arrived  at  Elder  David  Dudley's  on  the  third  day  of 
this  month,  where  I  met  a  kind  reception,  and  was  glad  to 
change  the  company  of  fops  and  drunkards  for  that  of  God's 
people;  the  tavern  for  the  house  of  God;  and  the  harsh  sounds 
of  gamblers  and  swearers  for  the  heavenly  music  of  Zion." 
These  associations,  and  a  few  days  of  rest,  restored  his  health 
so  that  he  said  in  this  letter :  "  it  is  now  as  good  as  when  I 
was  in  Maine."  He  had  already  attended  several  meetings  and 
planned  a  tour  to  Clark  county,  120  miles  distant.  That,  and 
all  the  rest  of  his  travel  till  he  reached  New  England,  indeed, 
till  he  started  to  North  Carolina  in  1829,  was  performed  on 
horseback.  When  he  arrived  in  North  Carolina  he  took  to  the 
saddle  again,  thus  performing  all  his  journeys  in  that  state,  and 
thence  his  journeys  through  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
to  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  again  through  those  states  in  every 
direction  for  more  than  a  year,  and  thence  to  New  England ; 
and,  so  also,  almost  all  his  tours  till  he  settled  as  pastor.  In 
both  his  tours  through  Ohio  and  Indiana  ho  labored  for  the 
most  part  in  Marion,  Clark  and  Warren  counties  in  the  former 
State,  and  in  Switzerland  and  Dearborn  counties  in  the  latter, 
though  his  visits  to  other  counties,  and  even  to  Kentucky,  were 
not  very  infrequent.  In  the  counties  named,  especially,  were 
the  churches  greatly  strengthened,  and  a  goodly  number  of  souls 
were  converted. 

To  the  writer  it  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  to  go  over 
the  journal  of  these  labors,  the  places  and  persons  named  are 
many  of  them  so  familiar.  Past  scenes  come  back  to  the  mind's 
eye  afresh  as  he  reads  the  words  traced  by  that  hand  now  cold 
in  death.  On  the  last  Wednesday  evening  of  the  year  1826,  it 
is  very  probable  the  writer,  then  a  lad,  on  his  way  home  from 
the  school  house  that  stood  but  a  few  feet  from  the  stage  road 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  stepped  aside  for  the  coacli  to 
pass  that  bore  that  weary  young  preacher  toward  his  western 
destination.  Perhaps  four  or  i^YG  years  later  the  writer  met 
Ilutchins  riding  over  Sandusky  plains  by  the  side  of  Elder 
Dudley,  his  senior  in  years,  or  Elder  Bradford,  about  his  equal 
in  years  and  his  superior  in  stature.      Perhaps  he  met  them 
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further  southward  and  looked  on  with  boyish  interest  while 
their  horses  bore  them  through  the  ford  of  some  unbridged  riv- 
er. Certain  it  is  he  has  more  than  once  passed  the  spot  where 
Hutchins,  the  Monday  after  that  Wednesday,  turned  aside  from 
the  road  to  the  bank  of  the  Sandusky  to  pour  out  his  New 
Year's  prayer.  He  well  remembers  the  road  from  Fremont  to 
Fort  Ball,  which  the  sick  young  preacher  passed  over  that  Mon- 
day on  foot.  He  has  lodged  in  the  very  ^^  Inn  where  no  room" 
could  he  spared  tliat  night  for  the  preacher  on  account  of  the 
New  Year's  ball.  How  the  journal  brings  back  the  face  of 
Bradford.  That  face,  the  incarnation  of  deep  thought  and  be- 
nevolence, he  has  often  looked  upon,  while  streams  of  tears 
poured  over  it,  and  the  words  from  those  eloquent  lips,  with  a 
power  that  seemed  to  move  heaven  and  earth,  plead  with  sin- 
ners to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Blessed  be  God  that  his 
Spirit  made  those  words  quick  and  powerful  to  the  writer's 
soul !  Fit  companion  was  Samuel  Bradford  for  Elias  Hutchins, 
as  he  went  forth  and  wept,  bearing  the  precious  seed  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  Fit  it  is  that  the  grave  of  one  is  in  Indiana  and  the 
other  in  New  Hampshire.  May  both  East  and  West  be  speed- 
ily stirred  again  to  their  profoundest  depths  by  evangelists  of 
like  spirit  and  power. 

September  5th,  1828,  Hutchins  and  Bradford  set  out  from 
Plymouth  to  attend  a  Yearly  Meeting  in  Huron  county  at  El- 
der W^hceler's.  ^^  Our  hearts  burned  in  us,  and  we  felt  encour- 
aged to  trust  in  God  while  conversing  about  his  kind  dealings 
with  his  children,  and  in  calling  to  mind  what  we  had  seen  of 
his  goodness.  We  were  confirmed  in  our  opinions  that,  how- 
ever dark  and  mysterious  the  ways  of  God  may  often  appear, 
all  that  follow  him  and  put  their  trust  in  him  will  eventually  see 
that  he  leads  '  in  the  way  of  righteousness,'  and  that  '  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  him  !'  "  The  next  day, 
in  the  afternoon,  they  reached  the  Yearly  Meeting.  On  Sab- 
bath evening  the  meeting  was  so  interesting  it  continued  till 
near  midnight.  Next  morning  the  preachers  met  at  "Bro. 
Starr's"  for  the  parting  scene.  "  We  kneeled  and  prayed  to- 
gether," says  Hutchins,  "and  then  with  aching  heart  and  stream- 
ing <eycs  we  gave  the  parting  hand."     He  there  parted  with  all 
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but  Dudley,  who  accorapanied  him  on  his  eastward  journey. 
They  were  a  month  in  reaching  Sandwich,  N.  H.,  where  the 
General  Conference  held  its  second  session,  of  which  both  were 
members. 

Here,  contrary  to  his  anticipation,  Hutchins  remained,  with 
the  exception  of  a  month,  in  which  he  visited  Maine,  till  the  fol- 
lowing sum.mcr.  At  Sandwich  he  saw  ^'  the  work  of  the  Lord 
greatly  revived."  From  his  pen  the  preceding  quotation  means 
more  than  one  would  naturally  think  till  he  should  read  his 
<^ Directions  to  be  observed  in  writing  this  journal."  "Write," 
says  the  slip  of  paper  found  in  his  journal,  ^^in  the  fear  of  God. 
Be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  your  labors  and  sufferings,  and  not 
to  speak  of  yourself."  So  said  the  man  to  himself,  least  of  all 
needing  this  caution.  By  this  unexpected  delay  he  was 
prevented  from  carrying  out  his  plan  to  visit  Vermont  and 
New  Jersey  before  going  South. 

After  visiting  his  former  fields  of  labor  in  Maine  (several  of 
them  for  the  first  time  in  three  years),  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  of  1829  he  went  to  Boston,  and  on  Oct.  12th  embarked 
for  North  Carolina,  where,  a  week  later,  we  find  him  preaching. 
In  Newbern  he  liad  large  congregations,  and  gave  God  thanks 
for  liberty  in  liis  communications  to  them. 

About  the  first  of  October  he  went  into  the  interior.  Of  his 
feelings  upon  leaving  Newbern  we  may  judge  by  the  following 
note  from  his  pen.  "  The  day  was  cool  and  cloudy ;  the  appear- 
ance of  almost  every  object  was  different  from  that  of  objects 
with  which  I  was  familiar;  my  health  was  quite  reduced  and  by 
some  thought  to  be  precarious ;  nature's  summer  robes  were 
fast  decaying;  every  voice  I  heard  was  new,  and  the  features  of 
every  person  were  strange ;  I  was  a  lonely  stranger  far  from 
home.  All  combined  to  fill  me  with  gloom.  But,  reflecting  up- 
on the  goodness  of  God,  and  my  object  in  coming  to  this  sec- 
tion of  country,  with  the  satisfaction  I  had  in  finding  myself  in 
the  company  of  those  for  whose  welfare  I  had  often  prayed 
while  hundreds  of  miles  from  them,  all  served  to  prevent  the 
dejection  I  must  otherwise  have  felt."  Thus  is  it  with  the  child 
of  God;  in  the  world,  but  above  the  world;  in  the  midst  of 
things  seen,  but  looking  at  things  unseen;    the  outward  man 
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failing;  but  the  inward  man  putting  on  new  vigor  every  day ; 
these  are  light  afflictions;  but  they  work  for  him  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory. 

In  North  Carolina  he  met  Rev.  Jesse  Heath,  with  whom  he 
had  been  in  correspondence  two  years,  and  who  welcomed  him 
with  a  warm  heart.  The  young  preacher's  tender  words  won 
him  large  audiences  of  both  white  and  black;  of  the  latter  not 
less  than  five  hundred  came  one  day  to  hear  their  friend  from 
the  Nortli.  His  labors  were  among  the  General  Baptist  church- 
eS;  whose  origin  seems  to  be  involved  in  obscurity  too  deep  to 
penetrate.  From  a  correspondence  which  had  been  opened 
with  the  Freewill  Baptists  in  1827;  they  took  the  name  of  the 
latter  in  1828,  though  never  ecclesiastically  connected  with 
them.  Occasionally  the  writer  meets  a  member  of  those  church- 
es who  both  remembers  Hutchins  and  regrets  that  slavery  pre- 
vented the  consummation  of  the  union  once  proposed,  or,  more 
strictly;  regrets  that  the  anti-slavery  of  the  Freewill  Baptists 
of  the  North  prevented  it. 

After  much  success  for  months  in  his  ministry  among  those 
churches,  the  Northern  preacher  set  his  face  to  revisit  his  for- 
mer fields  of  labor  in  the  West.  The  scene  of  parting  was 
touching,  and  greatly  depressed  his  heart.  He  took  his  way 
through  Virginia,  Tennesec  and  Kentucky.  Tliis  journey  was 
begun  June  2d,  1830,  and  on  the  8th  day  of  next  month  he 
crossed  the  Ohio  river  at  Fredericksburg,  Kentucky,  and  was 
soon  among  his  "  dear  friends  in  Indiana."  On  this  journey  he 
often  paused  to  preach  in  each  of  the  states  through  which  he 
passed,  though 'it  was  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  his  health 
feeble. 

In  revisiting  the  churches  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  he  spent  at 
this  time  more  than  a  year.  His  labor  was  incessant,  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  had  the  stimulus  of  success,  and  the  great  scarci- 
ty of  laborers  in  those  great  harvests.  It  was  during  this  time 
(November  11,  1830),  that  the  sad  tidings  of  his  mother's  death 
came  to  him. 

The  tired  evangelist  liad  reached  his  temporary  home.  He 
found  a  letter  from  his  brother.  He  broke  the  seal  and  read. 
But  here  you  wish  his  own  words :  -'•  On  reading  the  first  line  I 
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was  convinced  the  letter  contained  solemn  tidings,  and  my  eyes, 
with  a  reluctant  eagerness,  traced  the  lines  till  I  read  the  death 
of  my  affectionate  mother.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  feelings 
of  that  solemn  and  awful  moment.  A  thousand  sensations 
seized  me  at  once.  My  mind,  with  lightning's  speed,  flew  to 
the  days  of  childhood  and  youth.  Instantly  a  thousand  forgot- 
ten incidents  of  a  mother's  tenderness  and  parental  care  were 
brought  fresh  to  my  recollection.  0,  what  would  I  then  have 
given  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  once  more !  How  glad 
should  I  have  been  to  repay  some  of  her  unnumbered  kindnesses 
tome,  by  standing  by  her  bed-side,  and  there  attempting  to  con- 
sole her  in  her  last  moments.  But  of  this  mournful  pleasure  I 
was  deprived.  0,  that  I  could  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
her  sickness  before  I  heard  the  news  of  her  death ;  or  that  I 
could  have  had  the  company  of  brother  or  sister  on  this  solemn 
occasion  !  It  would  have  been  some  alleviation  to  my  grief.  I 
had  to  bear  the  news  of  her  sickness  and  death  at  the  same 
moment,  and  to  bear  the  grief  alone.  I  bless  God  that  in  that 
trying  hour  I  felt  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  be  as  a  cordial  to 
support  my  drooping  and  distressed  soul.  Never  before  did  I 
so  sensibly  feel  its  worth.  0,  why  will  the  infidel  be  so  cruel 
as  to  labor  to  take  away  the  Christian's  support  and  leave  him 
comfortless  when  comfort  is  most  needed  ?  How  vivid  is  the 
scene  of  our  last  mournful  parting !  How  important  for  the 
jouth  to  be  good  to  their  parents,  as  they  may  wish  they  had 
been  after  those  parents  arc  dead." 

About  a  year  after  this  event,  Mr.  Hutchins  went  again  to 
Greenfield,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio,  to  a  Yearly  Meeting,  at  which  he 
was  again  to  part  with  the  brethren  to  return  no  more  as  a 
laborer  in  their  midst.  At  that  meeting  he  was  appointed  del- 
egate to  General  Conference,  whose  fifth  session  was  about  to 
be  held  at  Wilton,  Maine.  He  performed  this  journey  for  the 
second  time  on  horseback.  About  a  fortnight  after  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  he  reached  Sandwich,  N.  H,  from  which  fact  we  infer 
he  did  not  tarry  by  the  way  to  preach  as  he  did  when  perform- 
ing this  journey  three  years  before  in  company  with  Elder  Dud- 
ley. When  he  came  to  Sandwich,  there  was  great  anxiety  to 
hear  him.  No  meeting  house  there  could  accommodate  more 
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than  half  the  audiences  that  came  to  snatch  up  his  words,  while 
the  tears  on  almost  every  face  testified  the  interest  felt  while 
he  did;  indeed,  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  plead  with  the  im- 
penitent to  be  reconciled  to  God.  We  cannot,  in  a  pa.ssing 
allusion,  say  anything  adequate  to  his  labors  at  different  times 
in  Sandwicli. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later,  he  arrived  at  Wilton,  in  the  midst  of 
the  remarkable  storm  which  prevented  Conference  from  open- 
ing till  some  hours  after  the  appointed  time.  The  drenching 
rain  saturated  his  clothing,  filling  liis  boots  to  overflowing. 
Thus  came  he,  the  sole  delegate  from  Ohio,  to  that  Conference, 
held  in  the  hall  fitted  up  by  Col.  Morse,  in  the  same  dwelling 
where  he  was  publicly  consecrated  to  the  ministry.  David 
Marks  and  James  Bignal  were  there  from  the  Holland  Purchase 
Yearly  Meeting.  They  and  Elias  Hutchins  were  the  three  del- 
egates out  of  New  England  that  came  to  meet  eleven  New 
England  delegates,  and  these  fourteen  composed  General  Con- 
ference in  1831.  It  is  good  sometimes  to  take  a  note  of 
changes. 

After  Conference,  Mr.  Hutchins  devoted  about  a  year's  time 
to  revisiting  the  fields  of  his  former  labors  in  New  England. 
The  records  of  this  year  are  not  quite  as  complete  as  of  some 
former  years,  but  enough  is  preserved  to  enable  us  to  follow 
him  month  by  month.  He  attended  Yearly  Meetings  and  Quar- 
terly Meetings ;  he  travelled  to  preach  in  almost  every  part  of 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and  he  also  visited  Yerraont.  As 
the  autumn  of  1832  came  on,  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the 
more  genial  clime  of  North  Carolina.  Like  Paul,  he  wished  to 
go  and  confirm  the  churches.  During  this  year,  his  mind  was 
much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  some  sort  of  itinerant 
ministry  in  the  Freewill  Baptist  denomination,  and  most  feel- 
ingly and  deeply  did  he  speak  and  write  upon  the  subject;  but 
the  same  desires  that  burned  so  in  his  soul  must  remain  uiv 
gratified  in  our  souls,  as  they  did  in  his,  till  more  men  o-f  bis 
conviction  and  self-denying  consecration  are  called  by  the  Mas- 
ter into  the  great  harvest.     None  but  those  who  feel  deeply  for 
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is  at  hand  when  men  of  that  spirit  are  about  to  bless  us  as  a 
people,  with  those  tokens  from  on  high,  which  God  granted 
Randall,  Colby,  Marks  and  Hutchins. 

On  his  way  to  North  Carolina,  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  he 
went  to  New  York  to  embark.  The  spring  previous,  he  had 
married  Miss  Lucy  Ambrose,  of  Sandwich,  and  his  wife  went 
with  him  on  this  visit  to  the  South.  They  had  a  narrow  escape 
by  sea,  and  after  they  reached  land,  they  were  in  "  perils."  At 
length,  coming  to  the  churches  where  he  had  been  before,  the 
preacher  and  his  wife  were  warmly  welcomed.  They  were 
pressed  to  make  North  Carolina  their  future  home.  As  an  in- 
ducement to  remain,  a  house  and  a  slave  were  kindly  offered 
them,  together  with  large  promises  for  the  future.  Of  course, 
this  offer  was  promptly  declined.  During  this  visit,  his  labors 
were  greatly  blessed,  but  in  the  spring  they  returned  to  Sand- 
wich. 

During  the  time  after  his  return  till  the  first  Sabbath  of  the 
following  November,  (1833),  he  contiuued  his  labors  as  an 
evangelist,  going  over  many  portions  of  the  old  grounds  with 
which  his  feet  had  been  familiar.  This  year  his  soul  was  first 
deeply  stirred  with  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions.  A  letter 
is  preserved,  which  he  addressed  on  the  subject  to  Rev.  John 
Buzzell,  in  which  we  find  him  ready  to  offer  himself  a  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  in  heathen  lands,  but  God  had  in  store  another 
mode  in  which  to  use  him  for  that  holv  cause.  Durino;  the  last 
days  of  August  and  September,  before  making  his  last  tour  to 
his  native  State,  God  granted  him  the  privilege  of  witnessing  a 
glorious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  Sandwich.  More  than  forty 
persons  publicly  manifested  their  desire  for  conversion  in  one 
meeting,  and  among  these  were  some  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  place.  More  than  forty  years  had  passed  since  so 
great  a  work  of  grace  had  blessed  Sandwich.  The  Sabbath  af- 
ter that  protracted  meeting,  he  attended  the  Kennebec  Yearly 
Meeting,  holden  at  Lcwiston.  Thence  he  went  to  his  native 
place,  where  he  spent  some  ten  days,  and  of  which  visit  we  have 
the  following  note : 

"  As  I  had  spent  little  time  here  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
many  occurrences,  both  of  a  painful  and  agreeable  nature,  con- 
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nected  with  the  associations  of  childhood  and  youth,  were 
brought  forcibly  to  mind,  and  the  pleasures  and  sorrows  of  for- 
mer days  were  partially  realized  anew.  It  afforded  me  much 
pleasure  to  meet  a  goodly  number  of  the  people  of  God,  among 
whom,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  I  was  brought  into  the  liberty 
of  the  gospel,  and  with  whom  I  had  spent  many  a  pleasant  hour 
in  the  worship  of  God.  From  this  church,  with  which  I  had  be- 
longed more  than  thirteen  years,  I  reluctantly  took  a  dismission 
to  unite  in  some  other  part  of  the  connexion." 

It  seems,  from  this  language,  he  had  not  decided  upon  his 
future  home,  but  that  he  had  decided  then  to  settle  as  a  pastor, 
there  is  no  doubt.  Soon  after,  he  preached  a  few  times  at 
North  Providence,  R.  L,  to  which  he  returned  after  a  visit  to 
Lowell  and  one  or  two  other  places.  He  seems  to  have  com- 
menced his  stated  labors  at  that  place,  the  first  Sabbath  of 
November,  1833.  He  labored  there  as  pastor  till  April, 
1838.  There  he  buried  an  infant  son,  and  there  he  met  other 
trials,  of  which  we  cannot  now  speak. 

His  settlement  as  pastor  was  an  important  event  in  his  life. 
He  had  been  very  successful  as  an  evangelist,  but  a  very  differ- 
ent field  was  now  open  before  him.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
two  or  three,  he  had,  as  it  were,  completed  one  life.  Had  he 
died  at  that  time,  he  would  have  left  us  a  richer  inheritance  of 
labors,  trials  and  triumphs,  than  most  of  us  will  leave  if  we 
reach  our  three-score  and  ten.  In  how  many  States  he  had 
sown  the  precious  seed,  and  watered  it  with  his  tears  I  How 
many  persons  lie  had  seen  come  to  Christ  under  his  persuasive 
preaching  I  The  uneducated  stripling,  setting  out  poor  as  to 
pecuniary  means,  and,  from  his  slender  health,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  an  early  grave,  had  now  become  the  man  of  large  expe- 
rience and  one  possessed  of  no  contemptible  knowledge  of 
books.  Oft  had  he  been  raised  from  what  appeared  to  be  the 
bed  of  death  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  God's  people.  His 
ardent  spirit  had  always  been  sustained,  however,  up  to  this 
time,  by  immediate  results.  Hitherto  he  has  had  need  for  read- 
iness in  the  treatment  of  only  a  few  themes,  but  his  new  field 
is  to  demand  variety,  depth  and  breadth  in  his  researches,  while 
he  must  himself  lack  that  variety  of  incident  and  a  thousand 
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other  things  that  had  helped  to  prepare  him  for  his  former 
field.  He  is  now  to  "  feed  the  sheep,"  the  same  flock,  week 
after  week  and  year  after  year.  Will  he  not  tire  of  this  mo- 
notony, this  walking  by  faith,  not  by  sight?  lie  has  faced  out- 
ward difficulties  with  courage  and  success,  but  can  he  conquer 
himself  so  as  to  devote  himself  to  the  new  exigencies  before 
him  ?  Thousands  who  are  successful  as  evangelists,  fail  at  this 
point.  They  soon  exhaust  their  former  themes,  and,  lacking 
the  application  requisite  to  break  into  new  fields  of  thought^ 
they  soon  tire  themselves  and  their  people,  and  must  have  a 
X3hange  of  place  or  lose  their  zeal  and  power.  Can  the  evan- 
gelist be  transformed  into  the  successful  pastor  ?  Can  he  that 
has  completed  one  useful  life,  have  another  in  the  new  applica- 
tion of  his  powers?  The  future  of  Elias  Ilutchins  gives  these 
last  questions  an  emphatic  affirmative  answer.  But  our  space 
will  not  allow  us  in  this  article  to  say  much  of  him  in  these 
new  relations.  Hereafter  we  hope,  resuming  at  this  point,  to 
speak  of  our  departed  brother  at  some  length  in  regard  to  that 
part  of  his  life  which  we  must  now  omit.  The  barest  outline 
must  suffice  for  the  present. 

After  leaving  North  Providence,  Mr.  Hutchins  assisted  Elder 
Thurston,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lowell,  for  a  few  months,  but 
became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  in  August, 
1838.  May,  1840,  he  began  his  lubors  in  New  Market  us  pas- 
tor. Here  he  remtiined  five  years.  During  his  pastorate  in 
New  Market,  in  1841,  he  was  appointed  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society,  and  held 
the  office  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  New  Market,  shortly 
tifter  his  removal  there,  he  was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  his 
excellent  and  devoted  wife,  who  left  him  a  daughter,  an  only 
child,  a  month  oldi 

In  May,  1845,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Washington  street 
church  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  and,  for  a  time,  in  addition  to  his  other 
labors,  he  edited  the  "  Myrtle,"  and  the  "  Oospel  Rill." 

December  26,  1846,  he  married  Mrs.  Marilla  Marks,  widow 
of  the  lamented  Rev.  David  Marks.     He  continued  his  connec- 
tion as  pastor  of  the  last  named  church,  till  the  last  of  March, 
1858,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  nervous  fever,  which 
9-* 
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subsequently  assumed  a  bilious  type.  He  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able,  tlie  following  June,  to  visit  New  Portland, 
Maine,  his  native  town.  He  stopped  on  the  way,  to  attend 
the  Kennebec  Yearly  Meeting,  and  preached  during  the  ses- 
sion. He  also  preached  the  two  Sabbaths  that  he  was  in 
New  Portland.  After  his  return  home  in  July,  he  preached 
three  Sabbaths  with  the  church  at  Great  Falls,  when  he  was 
again  prostrated  with  bilious  fever,  which  confined  him  to 
his  bed  about  six  weeks.  As  soon  as  he  w^as  able,  he  went 
to  Hampton  Beach,  where  he  remained  three  weeks.  He  was 
greatly  invigorated  by  the  ocean  air,  and  regained  a  degree  of 
strength  that  encouraged  him  to  hope  he  should  attain  his  for- 
mer usual  state  of  health.  The  last  of  November  and  first 
of  December,  for  three  successive  Sabbaths,  he  supplied  the  va- 
cant pulpit  of  the  church  in  New  Market.  These  were  his  last 
sermons.  Here  he  took  a  severe  cold,  his  health  declined,  and 
he  remained  feeble  through  the  winter,  though  able  to  sit  up 
most  of  the  time,  and  to  ride  when  the  weather  was  pleasant. 
He  now  began  to  fear  that  there  w^as  not  much  ground  to  hope 
,  for  his  restoration.  Towards  spring,  however,  for  a  time,  his 
symptoms  seemed  more  favorable.  In  the  early  part  of  April, 
he  was  suddenly  taken  with  nausea,  which  was  followed  by 
vomiting  nearly  a  quart  of  blood.  Great  prostration  ensued, 
but  he  soon  rallied,  and  in  a  few  weeks  resorted  to  the  sea- 
side, which  again  seemed  to  benefit  him.  In  June  he  went  to 
the  New  Hampshire  Yearly  Meeting,  attended  for  the  last  time 
a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  and  led  the  For- 
eign Missionary  Meeting  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  first 
Sabbath  in  July  he  worshipped  for  the  last  time  in  the  sanctua- 
ry where  he  had  so  long  dispensed  the  word  of  life,  and  for 
the  last  time  joined  in  commemorating  the  death  of  Jesus. 
July  15th  he  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Maine  State 
Seminary  in  Lewiston,  Me.  This  was  his  last  attendance  at 
an  earthly  gathering.  In  the  early  part  of  August,  about  a 
week  after  his  return  from  Maine,  he  was  attacked  with  diar- 
rhoea, which  was  checked  for  a  few  days,  and  then  returned  up- 
on him  with  redoubled  force.  His  stomach  refused  nourishment, 
his  flesh  wasted  with  great  rapidity,  till  he  became  exceedingly 
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emaciated,  and  on  Sabbath  evening,  Sept.  11,  six  minutes  before 
ten,  he  went  to  his  heavenly  rest. 

The  following  memoranda  of  a  few  of  his  remarks  will  give 
some  idea  of  his  state  of  mind.  Frequently,  during  his  long  ill- 
ness, he  said,  "  If  it  were  left  with  me  to  decide  as  to  my  recove- 
ry, I  should  refer  it  back  to  God."  Again  :  "  Sometimes  I  hardly 
know  whether  I  belong  to  the  living  or  the  dying,  but  one  thing 
I  know,  I  am  the  Lord's."  ^ 

His  anxious  interest  for  our  Foreign  Mission  seemed  to  in- 
crease as  his  strength  declined.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
in  speaking  on  this  subject,  he  said,  "  It  docs  seem  to  me  that 
it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  to  raise  me  up.  Could  I  live 
to  see  Bro.  Bacheler  sent  back  to  India,  and  Bro.  James  Phil- 
lips in  the  field,  and  ©ur  ministers  actively  awake  to  their  duty 
to  our  Foreign  Mission,  I  should  feel  that  a  great  work  was  ac- 
complished, and  I  could  say,  ^  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace.'" 

At  another  time,  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  churches,  he 
said,  "If  it  would  please  God  to  raise  me  up  to  labor  and  suffer 
more  for  his  cause,  I  should  rejoice ;  but  he  is  not  dependent 
on  me  or  any  of  his  creatures,  for  means  to  carry  forward  his 
work." 

Sometimes  he  would  say,  "  There  is  much  to  live  for,  but  to 

die  will  be  gain."     He  was  exceedingly  emaciated,  and  as  his 

* 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  rapidity  with  which  his  flesh  was 

wasting,  he  exclaimed,    '^  My  flesh  and  my   heart   faileth ;    but 

God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever."     Some* 

times  he  would  show   his   skeleton  arms  and  say,  "  There  is 

enough  of  this   'vile  body'  left  for  God  to  fashion  a  glorious 

body.     '  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know 

that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him.'  " 

He  often  said,   '^  I  want  no  new  gospel.     I  find  the  truths  I 

have  preached  to   others  a  sure,  an  unfailing  support.     All  is 

bright  beyond  the  grave,  and  blessed  be   God  I  am  not  afraid 

to  die."     One  night,  when  he  was  much  distressed,  he  said,  '•  If 

it  would  please  God  that  this  should  be  my  last  night,  I  should 

rejoice,  but  all  the  days   of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till 

my  change  come."     Again  he  said,  "  0  Lord,  how  long  shall  I 
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•linger  and  suffer?"  then  clieckini^  himself,  he  said,  in  the  meek- 
est  tones,  ''  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy 
sight." 

Three  days  before  his  death,  one  of  Ids  brothers  came  to  see 
him.  He  took  his  hand,  and  with  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
said,  "  Dear  brother,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  thought 
of  lato  there  was  no  probability  that  I  should  ever  set  my  eyes 
iipgn  you,  but  blessed  be  God  that  I  look  upon  you  once  more. 
I  hope,  dear  brother,  when  you  lie  as  I  do,  that  you  will  have 
the  same  support  I  have."  Thursday  morning,  previous  to  his 
departure,  Bro.  Burr,  who  was  under  an  engagement  to  attend 
the  Vermont  Yearly  Meeting,  called  to  see  iiim,  and  expressed 
considerable  hesitancy  about  leaving  while  he  was  so  sick.  He 
said  to  him,  "  I  should  like  to  have  yoii  take  charge  of  my 
funeral,  but  it  is  best  that  you  should  go  to  Vermont.  The 
cause  needs  you  more  than  I  do."  When  he  left,  though  very 
strongly  attached  to  him,  he  bade  him  farewell  as  cheerfully 
and  composedly  as  if  he  expected  to  meet  him  on  the  mor- 
row. 

On  the  day  of  his  departure,  he  said  to  a  Christian  sister  wlio  . 
called  to  see  him,  "  Tell  your  sons  not  to  disappoint  me  of 
meeting  them  in  heaven."  To  another  friend  who  called,  he 
said,  "  We  will  meet  in  heaven."  Weeping  bitterly,  she  replied, 
^'  You  are  sure  to  be  there.  As  to  myself,  1  don't  know."  "  0," 
said  he,  ^- trust  in  the  merits  of  Christ.  He  will  sustain  you. 
He  does  me." 

Sabbath  afternoon  it  w^as  very  difficult  for  him  to  speak.  To 
friends  who  called,  he  would  just  give  his  liand,  and  point  up- 
ward, saying,  '^  My  home  is  above."  After  it  became  dark,  he 
said,  '^  I  shall  not  live  through  the  night,  but  there  is  a  glorious 
day  beyond."  Care  for  others,  his  ruling  passion,  was  strong 
in  death.  He  said,  "My  own  distress  I  can  bear,  but  to  see 
my  dear  wife  so  distressed,  is  by  far  my  greatest  trial,  and 
causes  me  my  severest  suffering;"  and  he  whispered  to  her  the 
promise  of  the  Saviour,  "^1  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,' 
that  is,  orphans.  You  will  have  the  ]3iblc  left  you,  and  you 
can  go  to  the  house  of  God."  In  his  very  last  moments,  when 
he   was   gasping  in  death,   as  his   family  were  weeping  around 
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him,  he  kissed  them,  said  "  Good-by,"  ♦^  Good-by,"  and  then 
whispered,  "  Trust,  trust,  trust,"  while  his  countenance  lighted 
witli  a  smile,  and  his  happy  spirit  passed  away.  Fit  words  for 
that  man  to  leave  us  as  his  last  benefaction,  the  clue  to  his 
own  perfected  character,  and  his  peaceful  transition. 

The  funeral  was  attended  at  2  o'clock,  on  Thursday,  at  the 
Washington  street  church,  the  place  of  his  labors  for  thirteen 
years  as  pastor.  Before  assembling  at  the  church,  a  number 
of  ministers  called  at  the  house  of  the  deceased,  and  prayer 
was  ofifered  by  Rev.  Theodore  Stevens,  of  North  Berwick,  Me. 
The  remains  were  then  carried  to  the  church,  accompanied  by 
Revs.  D.  P.  Cillcy,  J.  Stevens,  S.  Curtis,  L.  B.  Tasker,  J.  M. 
Dur«:in.  0.  R.  Bacheler,  T.  Stevens  and  D.  Mott  as  bearers. 
The  house  was  crowded,  even  the  aisles  and  vestibule,  and  many 
who  desired  were  not  able  to  gain  admittance.  There  were 
about  thirty  ministers  present,  and  many  others  would  have 
been  there  had  not  the  session  of  one  Yearly  Meeting  and  two 
Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  region  called  them  to  duty  elsewhere. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  deep  solemnity,  and  no  doubt  will 
contribute  to  the  cause  to  which  the  subject  devoted  his  life,  the 
conversion  of  souls. 

The  invocation  by  Rev.  L.  B.  Tasker,  of  Strafford,  opened 
the  service.  Rev.  D.  P.  Cilley  read  the  1105th  hymn  of  the 
Psalmody,  which  was  sung  by  the  choir  in  a  style  and  spirit 
befitting  the  occasion,  as  were  the  other  hymns.  Select  scrip- 
tures were  read  by  Rev.  Silas  Curtis,  of  Concord,  and  prayer 
offered  by  Rev.  0.  R.  Bacheler,  returned  missionary.  Rev.  J. 
M.  Durgin,  of  the  1st  Freewill  Baptist  church  in  Dover,  read 
the  1122d  hymn.  The  sermon,  which  was  a  chaste  and  appro- 
priate production,  was  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
This  was  according  to  an  arrangement  made  by  the  departed. 
The  text  was  well  chosen:  Ps.  37:  37,  "Mark  the  perfect  man, 
and  behold  the  upright;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
After  the  sermon,  brief  remarks  were  made  by  Revs.  D.  M. 
Graham  of  New  York,  0.  R.  Bacheler,  S.  Curtis  and  D.  P.  Cil- 
ley. Prayer  was  again  offered  by  Rev.  S.  Curtis,  and  benedic- 
tion pronounced  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Durgin. 

The  mourners  then  left  the  house,  followed  by  the  ministers, 
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and  members  of  the  church ;  then  the  audience  in  general. 
Within  the  vestibule  lay  the  coffined  skeleton  form  of  the  de- 
parted preacher  in  his  usual  neat  but  plain  pulpit  dress.  Love, 
meekness,  humility,  persuasiveness,  patient  labor,  patient  suffer- 
ing, and  triumph  over  death,  were  all  marked  in  that  expressive 
face,  even  after  the  spirit  had  left  it.  On  the  coffin  lay  a  piece 
of  white  satin,  on  which  were  printed  the  significant  question, 
^^If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  and  the  Saviour's  answer 
to  the  same,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  On  the 
bosom  of  the  corpse  lay  another  piece,  with  the  expressive 
words,  ^^  Remember  the  words  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was 
yet  with  you."  Impressive  last  sight  of  that  dear  form;  may 
every  spectator  preserve  it,  and  profit  thereby. 

The  long  procession  then  moved  slowly  to  the  cemetery,  the 
places  of  business  closed,  most  of  the  bells  meanwhile  tolling,  and 
the  whole  city  wearing  the  quiet  appearance  of  a  Sabbath  day. 
Arrived  at  the  grave,  the  coffin  was  carefully  lowered  to  its 
place,  the  1132d  hymn  was  sung  by  the  choir,  and  benediction 
by  Bro.  Curtis  closed  the  solemn  service.  The  thoughtful 
procession  then  returned  to  the  city.  "  This  is  the  last  of 
earth." 

The  Rockingham  Quarterly  Meeting  commencing  its  session 
the  day  before  the  funeral,  passed  resolutions  suitably  com- 
memorating the  character  of  our  departed  brother,  and  sympa- 
thizing with  the  bereaved  family;  and  also  appointed  a  funeral 
service  at  the  same  hour  with  the  one  in  Dover.  The  resolu- 
tions were  read  by  Bro.  Durgin  at  the  funeral  service,  and 
added  to  the  impressiveness  of  tlie  occasion,  especially  as  thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  could  they  have  heard  them,  would  have 
gladly  responded  with  a  heartfelt  Amen. 

As  the  sad  tidings  of  this  good  man's  departure  were  carried 
from  place  to  place,  and  town  to  town,  thousands  wept  and 
mourned,  and  many  were  the  tributes  of  respect  and  aifection 
paid  to  his  venerated  memory.  Sermons  were  preached  in 
diiferent  places,  and  several  associated  bodies  of  churches 
and  other  organizations  passed  befitting  resolutions.  During 
the  session  of  the    Freewill  Baptist  Triennial  Conference,  and 
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the  Anniversaries  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  denominational  soci- 
eties, which  convened  at  Lowell,  three  weeks  after  his  death, 
and  continued  nine  days,  many  touching  references  were  made 
to  his  uncommon  worth  and  great  usefulness.  At  times  these 
references  were  so  continuous,  as  almost  to  give  the  seasons 
the  aspect  of  funeral  services.  Nor  was  this  sorrow  for  his 
loss,  and  great  respect  for  his  memory,  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  sect.  We  find  those  of  very  dijfferent  theologi- 
cal tenets  bearing  the  same  testimony.  Late  issues  of  the 
Dover  secular  papers  contain  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  per- 
fected character,  from  a  Unitarian  minister  of  that  city, 
reported  from  his  address  before  the  Howard  Benevolent 
Society. 

We  cannot  now  give  an  extended  notice  of  these  spon- 
taneous expressions,  but  must  content  ourself  by  closing  this 
article  with  the  truthful  eulogy  given  by  Hon.  John  P.  Hale, 
the  last  Sabbath  evening  in  November,  in  Dover  City  Hall,  a 
report  of  which  has  been  received  since  writing  the  foregoing 
sketch.     Savs  Mr.  Hale  : 

"  Let  us  not  fon?et  on  this  occasion  that  we  have  but  latelv 
had  among  ourselves  a  man  who,  in  his  sphere  of  action,  mani- 
fested the  hiG'hcst  heroism  of  character.  A  man  who,  in  his 
daily  walk,  exemplified  and  illustrated  the  religion  which  he 
preached.  I  allude  to  the  late  Bev.  Elias  Hutchins.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  know  him  well  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
have  never  known  a  man  who  so  uniformly  impressed  me  with 
the  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  earnestness  and  fidelity.  I  have 
licard  more  powerful  preachers  in  the  pul[)it;  but  the  eloquence 
of  his  dailv  life,  seen  and  read  bv  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  was  the  most  convincing  appeal  ever  addressed  by  a 
Christian  minister  to  the  people  with  whom  he  labored.  With 
a  narrow  income,  he  ever  practiced  the  most  liberal  and  open- 
lianded  charitv.  He  combined  and  harmonized,  in  a  deo:ree  I 
liave  never  seen  surpassed,  the  most  opposite  traits  of  charac- 
ter. Gentle  and  tender  as  a  woman  in  his  intercourse  with 
others,  yet  whenever  his  sense  of  duty  indicated  a  course  of 
conduct  as  the  one  he  ought  to  pursue,  the  everlasting  hills 
were  not  more  immovable  than  he.     Bigid  and  inflexible  in  the 
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government  of  his  own  conduct,  he  was  most  lenient  and 
forgiving  to  others.  Firm  in  his  own  religious  faith,  and  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  sect  with  which  he  was  identified,  he  * 
had  a  most  catholic  and  liberal  spirit  towards  those  who  differed 
from  him.  Nothing  could  cause  him  to  swerve  from  what  he 
believed  to  be  right ;  and  when  he  had  once  fixed  on  a  course 
which  accorded  with  his  convictions  of  duty,  he  pursued  it  fear- 
lessly, utterly  regardless  of  consequences,  and  death  would  at 
any  time  have  been  chosen  by  him  in  preference  to  a  dereliction 
of  duty. 

Such  was  the  man  who  quietly  and  unostentatiously  lived 
among  us  for  years,  and  by  the  force  of  his  character,  without 
any  of  the  adventitious  advantages  of  wealth  or  position,  ac- 
quired the  respect,  confidence,  and  affection  of  all,  and  an  in- 
fluence equal  to  any  man  who  has  ever  lived  in  this  commu- 
munity,  and  it  should  be  added,  always  fearlessly  exercised 
on  the  side  of  truth,  justice  and  humanity.  The  poor,  the 
oppressed,  and  the  lowly,  always  found  in  him  a  friend 
ready  to  aid  them,  not  only  with  advice  and  sympathy,  but 
with  a  generous  and  open-handed  charity.  The  memory  of 
such  a  man  should  not  be  lost,  but  his  example  should  be  held 
up  to  the  young  as  a  convincing  proof  that  true  greatness  of 
character  may  be  attained  and  exhibited  in  the  unostentatious 
discharge  of  duty,  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  that  duty  is  to  be 
performed." 


Correction. — In  the  article  on  the  Baptismal  Question,  An- 
drew Fuller  should  not  be  quoted  as  a  Free  Communionist, 
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The  New  American  Cyclopaedia  :  A  Popular  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge. 
Edited  by  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  Vol.  VII.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

We  have  noticed  this  work,  volume  by  volume,  as  it  has  come  from  the 
press  and  given  it  our  commendation.  We  give  the  article  complete  on  Free- 
will Baptists  from  this  volume.  We  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  of 
whom  it  speaks: 


FREEWILL  BAPTISTS  OR  FREE  BAPTISTS. 

"  A  denomination  of  Evangelical  Christians  in  the  Northern  United  States 
and  Canada.     Its  founder  was  Benjamin  Randall  (1749 — 1808),  who  was  one 
of  Whitefield's  hearers  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sept.  28th,  1770  ;  and  the  im- 
pressions  made  by  the  sermon,  and   more   especially  by  the  tidings   of  the 
preacher's  death  two  days  later,  resulted  in  his  conversion.     At   first  a  Con- 
pregationalist,  he  connected  himself  in  1776,  with  the  Baptist  church  in  South 
Berwick,  Me.,  and  soon  after  entered  the  ministry,   but  was  called  to  account 
for  preaching  a  doctrine  different  from  that  of  his  brethren.     In  1780  he  or- 
ganized, in  New  Durham,  N.  H.,   a  church  holding  views  similar  to  his  own, 
which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  new  denomination.     The  distinctive  tenets  of 
Randall  and  his  coadjutors,  were  the  doctrines  of  free  salvation  and  open  com- 
munion, as  opposed  to  those  of  election  and  close  communion  held  by  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Baptists.     They  also  insisted  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will,  as  essen- 
tial to   man  as  a  subject  of  moral  government,  and  therefore  as  inviolable  by 
the  divine  sovereiofnty,  and   not  to  be  contravened  by  any  explanation   of  the 
latter  doctrine.     Their  opponents  styled  them  *  General  Provisioners,'   *  Free- 
will Baptists,'  and  '  Free  Baptists,'  by  the  second  of  which  names  they  have 
usually  been  designated,  though   the  last  is  now  preferred  in  some    of  their 
own  publications.      In   government   they  are  Congregationalists.     The  first 
church  held  a  conference  once  a  month,  which  was  called  a  monthly  meeting. 
When  other  churches  were  formed  in  neighboring  localities,  a  general  meet- 
ing by  delegation  from  the  churches  was  held  once   in  three   months,  which 
was   termed    a  quarterly    meeting.     As  Randall  and  his  associates  travelled 
and   extended   the  denomination  through   New  Hampshire  and  the  adjacent 
States,  numerous  quarterly  meetings  were   organized,   and   yearly   meetings 
were  instituted,  consisting  of  delegates  from  associated  quarterly  meetings. 
At  length  the  organization  was  completed  by  the  institution,  in    1827,   of  the 
General  Conference,  the  most  important  assembly  of  the  denomination,  which 
is  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  yearly  meetings,  and  convenes  once  in 
three  years.     To  all  these  bodies  the  laity  and  clergy  are  alike  eligible,  and 
they  all  combine  the  services  of  public  worship  with  the  discussion  and  decis- 
ion of  questions  of  business  and  benevolence.     In  1827  a  correspondence  was 
opened   between   the  Freewill  Baptists  of  New  England  and  a  few  church- 
es in  North  Carolina  of  similar  sentiments,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the 
latter,  in  1827,  published  their  records  as  the  *  Minutes  of  the  Freewill  Baptist 
Annual   Conference  of  North  Carolina.'      They   soon  numbered   forty-five 
churches  and  about  3000  members,  and  though  never  formally  united  with  the 
denomination  in  the  north,  maintained  a  constant  correspondence  with  it,  and 
subscribed  for  nearly  500  copies  of  its  org:an,  the  *  Morning  Star'  newspaper. 
In   1839  Dr.  William  M.  Housley  of  Kentucky,   once  a  close  communion 
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Baptist  clergyman,  who  for  doctrinal  reasons  had  taken  a  letter  of  dismission 
and  commendation  from  his  former  connection,  attended  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Freewill  Baptists  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  and  there  applied  for  ordina- 
tion to  the  ministry.  He  had  already  been  admitted  to  the  church  in  that 
place,  and  appeared  before  the  Conference  in  order  to  obtain  denominational 
endorsement  as  a  minister.  The  prospect  was  presented  of  a  large  accession 
to  the  sect  from  Kentucky,  and  a  council  reported  that  Dr.  Housley  had  ap- 
proved himself  qualified  for  the  sacred  office,  excepting  only  that  he  was  a 
slaveholder.  But  for  this  reason  alone  the  council  declined  to  *  ordain  him  as 
a  minister,  or  followship  him  as  a  Christian,'  and  the  General  Conference, 
after  a  spirited  discussion,  finally  voted  without  opposition,  *  that  the  decision 
of  the  council  is  highly  satisfactory.' 

The  connection  of  the  denomination  with  slaveholding  churches  in  North 
and  South  Carolina  was  brought  before  the  same  Conference,  and  was  entirely 
dissolved. 

From  that  time  the  Freewill  Baptists  have  maintained  the  position  then 
taken  upon  the  question  of  slavery.  A  few  unrecognized  churches  in  North 
Carolina,  however,  still  continue  to  bear  their  name.  There  are  several  be- 
nevolent societies  of  denominational  interest  supported  and  encouraged  by  all 
the  churches.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Foreign  and  Home  Mission  So- 
cieties, the  Education  Society,  and  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  and  by  all  of 
them  an  aggregate  sum  averaging  about  $10,000  is  annually  raised.  They 
celebrate  anniversary  meetings  together  in  the  autumn,  which  are  numerously 
attended  from  the  interest  taken  in  the  reports  and  discussions  on  prominent 
reformatory  and  benevolent  movements.  The  Foreign  Mission  Society  has 
several  stations  in  Orissa,  India. 

Early  noted  only  for  fervent  piety,  the  Freewill  Baptists  have  recently  giv- 
en special  attention  to  the  interests  of  education,  and  since  1847  have  raised 
nearly  $300,000  for  educational  purposes. 

They  have  a  flourishing  college  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  to  which  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  all  colors  are  admitted,  a  theological  school  at  New  Hampton, 
N.  H.,  and  three  seminaries  of  high  grade  and  repute,  at  the  latter  place,  at 
Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  together  with  other  schools  of  less 
note.  The  Maine  State  Seminary  at  Lewiston  received  a  liberal  endowment 
from  the  State  on  its  establishment  in  1857.  The  Freewill  Baptist  Printing 
Establishment  is  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  where  are  published  the  *  Morning  Star,* 
which  for  thirty-three  years  has  been  their  weekly  organ,  the  '  Myrtle,'  a 
Sabbath  school  paper,  and  the  *  Quarterly,'  each  number  of  which  comprises  at 
least  120  pages.  Biographies  have  been  published  of  Randall,  Colby,  Marks, 
Phinney,  Martin  Cheney,  and  other  clergymen,  which  throw  light  upon  the 
history  and  spirit  of  the  denomination.  A  general  history  of  the  Free- 
will Baptists  is  now  in  preparation,  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Con- 
ference. 

In  1800  the  whole  number  of  communicants  was  less  than  3000.  In  1829', 
when  complete  returns  were  for  the  first  time  obtained,  there  were  8  yearly 
meetings,  22  quarterly  meetings,  311  churches,  263  ministers  and  12,860  com- 
municants. There  are  now  (1859)  29  yearly  meetings,  132  quarterly  meetings, 
1,206  churches,  1,133  ministers,  and  60,000  communicants,  an  increase  of  four- 
fold within  a  generation,  and  5,714  communicants  within  the  last  year.  They 
are  found  in  all  the  free  States,  but  are  most  numerous  in  New  England. 

There  is  also  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  a  separate  and  rapidly 
increasing  conference  of  Freewill  Baptists,  of  about  4000  members,  not 
included  in  the  above  computation.  They  have  a  weekly  organ,  the 
*  Religious  Intelligencer,'  published  at  St.  John,  N.  B.  The  Freewill  Bap- 
tists correspond  by  letters  and  delegations  with  the  General  Baptists  of  Eng-^ 
land,  with  whom  they  agree  in  doctrine." 
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The  Divine  Human  in  the  Scriptures. 
York:    Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  1860. 


By  Taylor  Lewis,  Union  College.    New 


The  author  has  chosen  a  singular,  but  still  an  expressive  title  for  an  able 
and  interesting  volume.  If  God  speaks  to  man,  he  speaks  in  human  language. 
If  he  comes  to  live  with  man,  he  comes  in  human  form,  "the  Son  of  Man," 
the  Man  of  Nazareth.  The  more  completely  filled  with  the  Divine  in  Spirit,  the 
more  intensely  human  is  the  human  speech  or  human  form.  In  this  sense  the 
perfectly  human  may  be  an  index  of  the  Divine  presence.  The  Christ  of  His- 
tory, by  Young,  followed  the  same  general  principle  with  reference  to  the  In- 
carnate Word,  which  the  author  of  this  volume  follows  with  reference  to  the 
Written  Word.  The  author  handles  his  subject  with  felicity  and  power. 
The  book  is  l)ased  upon  a  principle  which  at  length,  in  its  applications,  will 
throw  the  whole  burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  claim  for  the  ScripturcB  a 
simple  human  origin.  It  will  help  any  minister  in  his  calling  to  master  the 
argument  of  this  volume. 


Expository  Thoughts  on  the  Gospels.  For  Family  and  Private  Use.  With  the 
Text  complete  and  many  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle,  B.  A.,  St.  Luke, 
Vol.  II.    Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.    New  York :  1859. 

We  have  used  this  commentary  with  great  profit  in  family  worship.  We 
think  it  is  very  suggestive  of  rich  thoughts.  The  comments  are  brief,  but 
they  state,  in  a  popular  form,  the  results  of  a  great  deal  of  critical  research. 
There  is  fervor,  real  heart  in  these  comments,  that  can  hardly  fail  to  awaken 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  while  the  mind  is  equally  profited  by  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Divine  thought.    Heart  rarely  finds  a  place  in  commentaries. 


History  of  the  Church  op  Christ,  in  Chronological  Tables :  a  Synchronistic  View 
of  the  Events,  Characteristics  and  Culture  of  each  period,  including  the  History  of 
Polity,  Worship,  Literature  and  Doctrines ;  together  with  two  Supplementary  Tables 
upon  the  Church  in  America  ;  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  series  of  Councils, 
Popes,  Patriarchs  and  other  Bishops,  and  a  full  Index.  By  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D., 
Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York  City.  Charles  Scribner, 
New  York:  1859. 

We  have  devoted  a  little  time  to  the  examination  of  these  tables,  and  have 
been  much  profited.  Those  who  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
study  of  church  history,  will  appreciate  it  most  highly,  and  will  most  earnest- 
ly commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  beginner.  From  our  own  experience  we 
commend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  the  student,  as  saving  him  much  una- 
vailing labor  in  striving  to  gain  distinct  views  of  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
Every  Theological  Seminary  especially  should  at  once  place  this  work  within 
reach  of  its  students. 

Upon  examining  what  Mr.  Smith  has  said  of  the  Freewill  Baptists,  we  feel 
surprised  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  more  recent  information  than  he  has. 
Though  our  Theological  Institution  was  removed  six  years  ago  to  New  Eng- 
land, he  states  that  it  is  at  Whitestown,  N.  Y.  He  makes  no  mention  of  our 
college  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan  ;  he  states  nothing  of  our  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  Of  course,  in  such  tables  we  cannot  expect  an  entire  history, 
but  the  little  that  is  said   ought  to  be  correct  and  important.     In  this  respect 
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we  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  author  the  article  from  the  New  American 
Cyclopaedia,  which  we  have  above  quoted  ;  more  especially  the  sources  from 
which  that  was  drawn. 

Though  we  thus  frankly  speak  on  the  above  point,  we  wish  as  frankly  to 
commend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  our  ministry.  It  is  a  work  that  no  stu- 
dent in  church  history  can  afford  to  omit. 


A  Natural  PniLOSOPinr :  Embracing  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Various 
Branches  of  Physics,  and  exhibiting  the  application  of  Scientific  Principles  in  every- 
day Life.  Adapted  to  use  with  or  without  Apparatus,  and  accompanied  with  full 
Descriptions  of  Experiments,  Practical  Exercises,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  By 
G.  P.  Quackenbos,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  **  the  Collegiate  School,"  N.  Y.,  Author  of 
"First  Lessons  in  Composition,"  "Advanced  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhet- 
oric," "Illustrated  School  History  of  the  United  States,"  &c.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1860. 

This  book  has  many  excellent  points,  which  we  have  not  observed  in  others 
on  the  subject  here  treated.  Its  illustrations  excel  those  of  any  other  we  have 
seen.  They  are  very  clear  and  numerous.  Then,  what  we  think  is  entirely 
peculiar,  they  are  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  so  that  the  pupil  may 
have  them  before  him  at  recitation  without  opening  the  book  at  the  place 
of  the  lesson — a  very  great  convenience,  as  every  teacher  will  at  once 
see. 

So  full  and  accurate  are  the  illustrations  and  descriptions  that  the  reader 
may,  without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  make  comfortable  progress.  The  ap- 
plications to  every-day  life  are  numerous  and  valuable.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  carefully  prepared  questions  in  the  lower  margin  of  every  page.  They 
certainly  assist  the  pupil  in  preparation  and  self-examination,  though  there 
is  a  little  danger,  they  encourage  superficiality  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
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Minutes  op  the  General  Conference  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Connexion,  to  which 
is  appended  an  Introduction,  containing  a  brief  outline  of  the  Rise  and  Progress, 
Early  Polity,  and  Leading  Measures  of  the  Denomination.  Published  by  order  of 
General  Conference.  Dover  :  1859.  Published  by  the  Freewill  Baptist  Printing  Es- 
tablishment. "William  Burr,  Printer. 

Nothing  seems  more  strange  to  us  than  to  see  how  frequently  our  principles 
and  history  are  misrepresented  by  those  whose  claim  to  intelligence  and  fairness 
would  lead  us  to  expect  better  things  of  them.  Perhaps  many  of  the  blun- 
ders to  which  we  allude  have  resulted,  at  least,  in  part,  from  not  having  the 
requisite  facts  condensed  into  a  convenient  volume.  But  hereafter  there  can 
be  no  apology  of  this  kind.  This  volume  is  full  of  facts,  well  arranged,  and 
with  an  ample  Index.  It  is  a  volume  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  every 
Freewill  Baptist  minister's  library  ;  indeed,  in  every  Freewill  Baptist's  fami- 
ly. ]f  ministers  wish  to  have  their  own  church  members  in  deep  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  and  life-force  of  the  denomination,  they  cannot  do  better  than 
to  mention  this  volume.  How  a  minister  of  the  denomination  can  afford  to 
be  without  it,  we  are  not  able  to  understand.  Several  brethren  of  the  laity 
have  spoken  to  us  of  the  profit  and  gratification  they  have  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  this  well  considered  and  most  opportune  volume. 
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Smooth  Stones  taken  from  Ancient  Brooks.  By  Rev.  C.  H.  Spnrgeon.  Being  a 
Collection  of  Sentences,  Illustrations  and  Quaint  Sayings ,  from  the  Work  of  that 
Renowned  Puritan,  Thomas  Brooks.    Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York :  1860. 

The  title,  as  well  as  the  way  the  compiler's  name  is  used,  is  well  adapted 
to  deceive  the  one  who  hears  it.  You  expect  some  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  say- 
ings, with  which  he  has  put  to  flight  many  a  Goliah.  "  Brooks  !"  you  are 
provoked  with  the  pun  ;  but  upon  entering  the  book,  you  are  more  than  com- 
pensated, as  you  find  something  so  much  more  valuable  to  you  than  any- 
thing which  the  pen  of  Spurgeon  ever  produced  or  likely  ever  will. 

Take  one  or  two  brief  specimens  of  these  sayings  of  the  mighty  Puritan  : 

"  Christ  dwells  in  that  heart  most  eminently  that  hath  emptied  itself  of 
itself '» 

"  Augtistine  said :— *  Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  that  evil  man,  myself  J  " 
*' One  of  the  ancients  used  to  say,   that  humility  is  the  first,   second,   and 
third  grace  of  a  Christian." 

"  God  looks  more  upon  the  bright  side  of  the  cloud  than  the  dark. 
Remember  the  patience  of  Job  !  It  is  not  '  Remember  the  murmuring  of  Job, 
the  cursing  of  Job,  the  complainings  of  Job,  the  impatience  of  Job,  but  Re- 
member the  patience  of  Job.'  *  *  So  there  is  mention  made  of  Rahab's 
faith,  love,  and  peaceable  behavior  towards  the  spies  ;  but  no  mention  made 
of  her  lie." 


The  Puritans  ;  or  the  Church,  Court,  and  Parliament  of  England,  during  the  Reigns 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Samuel  Hopkins.  In  three  volumes.  Vol. 
I.    Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln,  etc.  1859.  8vo.  pp.  549. 

Considered  mechanically,  this  is  a  fine  and  noble  specimen  of  book-making  ; 
resembling,  in  almost  every  prominent  feature,  the  Histories  of  Prescott,  as 
published  by  Phillips  &  Sampson.  The  type  and  paper  are  superb,  and  the 
whole  work  has  been  done  by  skilful  hands,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  gen- 
uine and  praiseworthy  enterprise. 

As  a  literary  work,  it  has  its  striking  peculiarities  and  its  rare  merits.  It 
has  nothing  prosy  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  The  author  has  evidently 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  period  of  history  he  attempts  to  develop,  by 
the  careful  consultation  and  comparison  of  all  available  authorities ;  he  has  a 
real  appreciation  of  the  characters  among  whom  his  studies  take  him  ;  he 
shows  as  complete  a  freedom  from  partisan  bias  as  almost  any  man  could  be 
expected  to  do ;  and  his  unflinching  spirit  of  justice  gives  force  even  to  the 
verdicts  which  a  reader  may  not  be  able  to  endorse. 

But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  work  consists  in  its  mode  of  inter- 
preting events,  of  portraying  character,  and  exhibiting  the  animus  of  the 
national -leaders.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  conversations,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  held,  now  by  one  set  of  colloquists,  then  by  another, — 
in  the  forest,  the  palace,  the  street,  the  cabinet,  &c.,  and  the  interlocutors  are 
made  to  tell  the  history.  Of  course,  a  large  part — we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
precisely  how  large  a  part — of  these  conversations  are  purely  imaginary,  and 
others  measurably  so.  The  author  gives  to  each  colloquist  a  style  of  speech 
befitting  his  or  her  known  or  supposed  character,  and  intends  to  give  always 
the  style  which  prevailed  at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  it  is  reputed 
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to  have  occurred.  This  makes  the  history  read  almost  like  a  drama  of 
Shakspeare,  and  serves  to  fix  events,  characters,  and  utterances  with  great 
distinctness  in  the  reader's  mind.  The  narrative  thus  becomes  magnetic  as 
fiction,  v^^hile,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  greatest 
research  and  the  highest  historical  care. 

It  is  a  noble  undertaking  and  promises  rich  results.  If  the  remaining  vol- 
umes fulfil  the  promises  which  this  is  making,  the  author  will  have  won  an 
enviable  place  among  the  corps  of  historians — now  being  rapidly  thinned  out 
by  death — who  have  introduced  a  new  era  of  Historical  Literature. 
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Gotthold's  Emblems  :  or  Invisible  Things  understood  by  things  that  are  Made.  By 
Christian  Scriver,  Minister  of  Magdeburg  in  1671.  Translated  from  the  twenty-eighth 
German  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies,  Hoddara,  England.  Boston:  Gould 
&  Lincoln.  18G0.  1  Vol.  12rao.  pp.  316. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  volumes  we  have  met  for  many  a  day.  It  is 
even  more  fragmentary  than  Beecher's  "  Life  Thoughts  ;"  and  the  spiritual  in- 
sight which  it  discloses  is  a  rare  faculty.  To  the  author,  every  outward  object, 
every  ordinary  experience,  every  occurrence  in  life,  is  made  to  suggest  an  inter- 
esting spiritual  truth,  which  is  uttered  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  yet  with 
the  highest  force.  The  topics  do  not  cover,  on  the  average,  more  than  a 
page,  but  each  reflection  holds  a  diamond  of  thought ;  while  the  author's 
companionship  makes  of  everything  an  effective  preacher.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  which  are  to  be  snatched  up  at  convenience,  opened  at  random,  read 
from  a  minute  to  half  an  hour,  and  laid  down  with  thoughts  throbbing  in  the 
heart,  and  a  resolution  to  appeal  to  it  often  for  a  quickening  utterance  along 
the  highways  of  life.  To  a  thoughtful  mind,  it  is  almost  precisely  what  the 
rude  crosses  and  diminutive  chapels  along  the  thoroughfares  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope are  to  the  untaught  peasantry,  who  stop  and  repeat  a  pater  noster  or  an 
Ave  Maria  before  them  ere  they  allow  themselves?  to  go  on.  It  brings  the 
spiritual  nature  under  the  eye  of  consciousness,  and  makes  the  world  glow 
under  the  light  flung  on  it  by  the  Great  Creator's  spirit. 

The  Crucible  :  Or  Tests  of  a  Regenerate  State.  "  Designed  to  bring  to  Light  Sup- 
pressed Hopes,  Expose  False  Ones,  and  Confirm  the  True.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  Good- 
hue, A.  M.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  D.  D.  Same  Publishers. 
1860.    1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  352. 

A  most  praiseworthy  object,  certainly  ;  and  yet  not  without  difficulty  and 
delicacy.  Few  readers  will  probably  approve  all  that  is  written  here. 
The  same  things  will  be  most  gratefully  commended  and  most  unsparingly 
condemned.  It  indicates  a  deeply  thoughtful  and  earnest  spirit,  a  fair  power 
of  analysis,  a  good  discrimination  in  many  cases  and  on  many  points,  and 
springs  from  an  independent  thinker.  And  yet  we  think  there  is  sometimes  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  internal  differences  of  religious  growth  resulting 
from  constitution  and  culture,  and  there  is  often  an  excess  of  importance 
attached  to  mere  emotional  states,  as  distinguished  from  a  submissive  and 
obedient  will,  an  intelligent  and  living  purpose,  and  a  loyal,  unselfish  life. 
The  treatise,  however,  is  full  of  valuable  thoughts,  and,  what  is  still  better, 
is  eminently  suggestive. 
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The  Still  Hour;  or  Communion  with  God.    By  Austin  Phelps,  Professor  in  AndO' 
ver  Theological  Seminary.    Same  Publishers.  1860.  16mo.,  pp.  136. 

We  welcome  anything  which  can  aid  in  neutralizing  the  rushing,  headlong 
life  that  is  so  prevalent  even  in  our  religious  circles, or,  rather,  anything  which 
can  temper  that  life  with  a  more  chastened,  reverential  and  devotional  spirit, 
without  taking  us  back  to  Romish  forms,  or  leading  us  into  modern  ritualism. 
That  phrase,  "Communion  with  God,"  needs  to  have  a  new  meaning  given  to 
it  in  human  experience,  a  meaning  that  shall  be  rational,  real,  deep,  free  from 
cant  and  full  of  intelligence.  This  little  volume  can  hardly  do  less  than  con- 
tribute to  this  result.  Singularly  quiet  and  calm  in  its  tone,  deep  in  its  in- 
sight, reverential  in  its  spirit,  modest  in  its  self  revelations,  gentle  in  its  re- 
proofs, faithful  in  its  exposures,  encouraging  in  its  assurances,  and  wooing  to 
a  higher  spiritual  life  by  the  revelation  of  its  necessity  and  glory,  its  appeal  to 
thoughtful  readers  is  most  grateful  and  effective.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  over 
and  over  in  the  hour  of  meditation  and  as  a  helper  to  prayer. 
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A  Popular  History  op  the  United  States  of  America:  From  the  discovery  of 
the  American  continent  to  the  present  time.  By  Mary  Howitt.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  engravings.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1860.  2  Vols.,  12mo.,  pp. 
406,  387. 

The  history  of  this  conntry  is  every  year  arresting  more  and  more  the  at- 
tention of  foreign  nations,  even  in  spite  of  the  protests  which  it  multiplies  and 
makes  emphaiic  against  despotism  and  monarchy.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  nations  find  their  best  historians  in  outside  circles.  The  glare  of  events 
occurring  near  us  is  apt  to  dazzle  the  eye,  and  not  many  annalists  who  bore  a 
part  in  the  scenes  they  describe,  or  inherited  the  prejudices  of  those  who  did, 
are  able  to  tell  a  wholly  impartial  story.  It  is,  at  least,  a  grateful  compli- 
ment, that  such  a  writer  as  Miss  Howitt  should  set  herself  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation  for  the  masses  of  the  English  people.  Her  volumes  will 
also  find  a  lar^e  circle  of  readers  in  this  country,  both  on  account  of  her  ac- 
quired popularity  here,  and  the  pleasant  way  in  which  she  has  served  up  this 
new  feast. 

The  work  seems  to  have  been  conscientiously  and  judiciously  executed. 
She  writes  evidently  cere  amove,  and  yet  with  a  quick  conscience,  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  be  just,  let  who  will  suffer.  Always  avoiding  prolixity,  her 
narrative  still  never  seems  meagre;  condensing  facts  with  persistent  energy, 
every  pane  has  freshness  and  life  ;  writing  in  the  midst  of  English  society, 
she  always  seems  to  apprehend  the  real  genius  of  American  life.  The  work 
is  intended  for  common  readers,  who  can  hardly  spare  the  money  to  buy 
Bancroft  und  Hildreth,  and  who  would  find  many  of  the  chapters  of  both 
those  historians  heavy  and  obscure.  She  is  evidently  largely  indebted  to  this 
last  author,  with  whom  she  strongly  sympathizes,  and  to  whom  she  freely  re- 
fers as  authority.  The  place  these  volumes  are  intended  to  fill  is  midway  be- 
tween the  works  already  referred  to  and  the  mere  compends  which  are  found 
in  our  schools  as  text-books,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  publishere  do 
not  fiind  successive  editions  rapidly  exhausted. 
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Preachers  and  Preaching.     By  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray,  D.  D.,  author  of  "  Kir- 
wan's  Letters,"  etc.,  etc.     Same  publishers.     1860.     12mo.,  pp.  303. 

Dr.  Murray  is  a  straightforward,  vigorous  writer ;  never  ambitious  of  clas- 
sic beauty — using  only  the  words  that  are  necessary  lo  set  forth  his  thought 
— always  having  something  to  aim  at,  and  not  much  afraid  of  expressing  his 
opinion  even  where  he  expects  dissent.  He  has  done  a  good  deal  heretofore 
in  exposing  the  vices  and  lashing  the  follies  of  Popery,  and  now  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  deal  in  the  same  way  with  the  Pulpit.  The  work  before  us  is 
neither  profound  nor  philosophical  ;  it  rather  aims  to  set  forth  the  obvious 
wants  of  the  age,  so  far  as  they  can  be  supplied  by  the  pulpit,  and  to  exhibit 
the  smaller  faults  which  disfigure  the  ministry,  and  interfere  with  its  power. 
The  stand-point  of  the  author  is  an  eminently  orthodox  one,  and  his  spirit  is 
what  is  usually  considered  conservative.  He  seems  to  take  special  pains  to 
rebuke  the  very  preaching  which  politicians  have  felt  so  sore  over,  though 
we  will  not  say  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  same  motives  as  they.  That 
the  pulpit  is  sometimes  made  too  largely  the  mere  rostrum  of  the  social  re- 
former, is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  the  prevalent  sin  of  our  clergy  is  not  too  free 
and  faithful  a  dealing  with  our  own  public  wrongs.  It  is  possible  to  under- 
stand the  following  paragraph  in  a  way  that  would  render  it  in  its  proper 
place  a  consistent  utterance  ;  but,  as  it  stands,  it  is  evidently  meant  as  a  re- 
buke to  all  real  anti-slavery  preaching. 

"And  how  many  ministers  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Rev.  E. 

F^ ,  turning  aside  from  the  great  work   of  entreating   sinners  in   Christ's 

stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  to  scolding  on  ihe  subject  of  slavery,  or  some 
similar  topic?  Their  people  ask  bread,  and  they  give  them  a  stone  ;  for  fish, 
and  they  give  them  a  serpent.  What  have  ministers  to  do  with  slavery  more 
than  apostles  had?  If  it  be  a  sin,  up  to  the  highest  point  at  which  it  has 
ever  been  placed  as  such,  is  not  the  gospel  the  begt  remedy  for  its  removal? 
Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that  those  whose  gospel  is  anti-slavery  are 
weakening  the  influence  of  the  ministry  all  over  the  country." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  passage  sets  forth  the  general 
spirit  or  sentiment  of  the  volume.  It  has  very  many  excellent  practical  sug- 
gestions, some  important  points  strongly  put,  and  many  faults  are  exposed 
against  which  most  men  need  to  be  constantly  put  on  their  guard.  Though  it 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  treatise  of  Vinet,  for  depth  and  suggestiveness, 
and  is  not  probably  destined  to  a  large  popularity,  a  long  life,  or  many  succes- 
sive readings,  yet  it  could  hardly  be  read  without  great  profit  by  any  earnest 
young  man,  intent  upon  an  efficient  ministry,  and  willing  to  purchase  it  by 
self-denial  and  effort. 


The  Minister's  Wooing.    By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.    New  York  :  Derby  &  Jack- 
son.    1859.     12mo.,  pp.  578. 

This  volume,  whose  chapters  originally  appeared  in  successive  numbers  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  brings  out  all  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  distin- 
guished author.  As  a  specimen  of  literary  art  she  has  done  nothing  superior 
to  this,  and  few  others  have  equalled  it.     The  same  skilful  and  graphic  por- 
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traitures  of  character,  the  same  insight  into  life,  the  same  appreciation  of  di- 
verse qualities,  the  same  quiet  humor,  the  saraie  scorn  of  cant,  and  the  rever- 
ence for  all  that  is  real  and  manly,  the  same  subtle  analysis,  the  same  pene- 
tration of  view,  that  have  appeared  heretofore  in  her  publications,  come  out 
here  active  and  matured.  She  pictures  the  society  of  the  olden  time  with 
great  vividness,  gets  up  the  most  charming  social  interviews  by  drawing  to- 
gether dissimilar  and  positive  characters  which  are  toned  down  by  courtesy, 
and  now  and  then  lets  off  most  effective  shots  at  absurd  theology  and  reputa- 
ble public  sins.  Her  hero,  old  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport,  is  a  grand,  mas- 
sive, and  yet  beautiful  spirit,  suggesting  a  mediaeval  cathedral,  whose  niches 
are  full  of  beautiful  statuary,  and  whose  ceilings  glow  with  splendid  frescoes  ; 
or  reminding  one  of  an  Alpine  glacier,  on  whose  crystal  piles  the  sunbeams 
are  hanging  all  the  charms  of  color,  and  whose  borders  are  fringed  with  Blue- 
bells and  Gentian.  The  gentle  Mary  is  one  of  those  rare  but  not  impossible 
beings,  on  whose  foreheads  Heaven  seems  to  stamp  its  clear  signet  early, 
and  whose  lives  are  meant  to  illustrate  the  sanctities  of  goodness.  Miss  Pris- 
sy is  one  of  those  neeedful,  kind-hearted  and  conscientious  busybodies,  who 
stumble  headlong  into  good  service  by  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  genuine 
sympathies,  because  they  have  too  dull  an  intellect  to  perceive  where  they  are 
going.  Aunt  Candace  is  Aunt  Chloe  braced  up  with  the  strong  airs,  and 
quickened  yjfepirit  by  the  vigorous  intellect  of  New  England. 

But  we  have  no  need  to  specify.  While  the  book  will  never  impress  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  did  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  it  will  add  to  the  literary 
reputation  of  Mrs.  Stowe  among  literary  readers,  by  showing  her  artistic 
taste  and  the  wondrous  fruitfulness  of  her  mind.  It  furnishes  opportunity, 
perhaps,  for  a  jealous  critic  to  make  the  charge  of  pedantry  ;  but  no  candid 
reader  can  rise  from  its  perusal  without  feeling  more  reverence  for  what  is  real 
and  serious  in  life,  and  becoming  more  resolute  in  the  work  of  overthrowing 
the  false  systems  in  society  which  cheapen  virtue,  burden  life,  and  weigh 
down  the  soul.  It  illustrates  the  nobleness  of  the  work  assigned  to  fiction, 
and  rebukes  the  vicious  taste  which  craves  artificial  views  of  life,  and  the 
selfishness  which  panders  to  it. 

Christian  Believing  and  Living.  Sermons  by  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  Preach- 
er to  the  University,  and  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege.    Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.,  pp.  628. 

Whatever  issues  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Huntington  is  almost  sure  of  atten- 
tion and  generous  criticism.  His  theological  position  has  been  a  matter  of 
much  talk  and  some  anxiety  in  various  quarters;  his  relations  to  Harvard 
University  are  of  the  most  important  kind,  and  his  eminence  as  a  scholar,  wri- 
ter and  preacher,  all  combine  to  secure  reverent  attention  and  careful  study. 
His  previous  volume  was  full  of  strong  thought,  glowing  rhetoric,  and  re- 
ligious fervor.  In  none  of  these  qualities  is  the  present  volume  inferior  to 
that ;  and  on  some  accounts  it  will  secure  a  deeper  attention.  His  discourse 
on  the  "  Divine  Trinity,"  covering  more  than  sixty  pages,  will  be  eagerly 
read,  and  with  various  feelings.  In  it  hp.  has  taken  the  ground  of  tlie 
Trinitarians,  and  is  pleading  for  this  doctrine,    with  argument,  with  Scrip- 
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ture,  with  eloquent  speech  and  affluence  of  imagery,  and,  more  than  all,  per- 
haps, with  facts  of  experience,  drawn  evidently  fronn  his  own  heart,  whose 
deep  and  thrilling  struggles  are  portrayed  without  special  design.  The  Elec- 
tion Sermon,  preached  and  published  in  the  Boston  papers  in  January,  1858, 
reappears  here,  as,  also,  his  Discourse  called  out  two  years,  or  less,  since,  by 
the  revival  of  1858.  But  there  is  no  need  of  specifying.  Every  sermon  is 
a  mine  of  spiritual  wealth,  and  glorious  with  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  elo- 
quent words.  For  the  higher  and  more  thoughtful  class  of  minds,  we  know 
of  no  preacher  in  the  country  who  compares  with  Prof  H.  in  depth  of  spir- 
itual insight,  and  the  power  of  serious  impression.  The  currents  of  his  own 
interior  life  have  unusual  depth,  and  he  finds  the  whole  world  quick  with  re- 
ligious forces,  with  which  he  stimulates  the  souls  of  others  in  a  way  as  won- 
derful as  it  is  grateful. 

• 
Spurgeon's  Sixth  Series  of  Sermons  has  been  brought  out  by  his  pub- 
lishers,  Sheldon  &  Co.  of  New  York.     It  is  very  similar  to  the  others,  though 
an  improvement  upon  them. 


Fifty  Years  Among  the  Baptists.    By  David  Benedict,  D.  D.,  Author  of  "  Baptist 
History,"   «'  All  Religions,"  &c.,  &c.   New  York:  1860.  Sheldon  &  Go. 

In  tbis  volume  tbe  author  preserves  "  such  portions  of  Baptist  history  as 
could  not  be  conveniently  embodied  in  his  former  writings  on  this  subject." 
It  is  a  book  of  interesting  incidents,  many  of  which  are  the  more  interesting 
because  of  the  good  old  times. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  author  says,  the  Baptists  had  but  one 
periodical,  the  old  Baptist  Magazine  ;  tiiey  had  no  missionary  organizations  of 
any  great  importance,  the  Female  Mite  Societies  being  about  the  only  associa- 
tions for  benevolent  purposes  ;  and  in  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia and  one  or  two  other  places  they  had  passably  good  houses  of  wor- 
ship, but  for  the  most  part,  they  worshipped  in  very  ordinary  barn-like  build- 
ings, or  in  log  houses.  He  tells  us  that  fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  about 
thirty  ministers  in  the  whole  connection  in  this  country,  who  had  received  a 
collegiate  education,  and  but  eight  who  had  the  "  semilunar  fardels"  appended 
to  their  names.  Great  as  has  been  the  progress  in  other  regards,  the  pro- 
gress in  D.  D.'s  is  certainly  the  greatest  of  all.  Some  of  the  fault-finding 
brethren  think  there  is  here  more  progress  than  improvement.  Then  the 
ministers,  for  the  most  part,  were  literally  farmer-ministers,  providing  their 
own  temporal  support,  and  furnishing  Baptist  taverns  to  all  who  desired  to 
accept  their  hospitality,  especially  at  their  gatherings.  "  House-room  for 
twenty-five,  and  heart-room  for  a  hundred,"  was,  he  says,  the  language  of 
one  pastor,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  the  times.  He  thinks  the  asso- 
ciations have  greatly  lost  their  former  character  for  devotional  feelings. 

Then  the  Baptists  were  much  more  strict  in  their  discipline  than  now,  save 
in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages,  which  was  then  so  nearly 
universal  as  to  require  an  Gvplanntion  of  any  who  did  not  partake.  In  all 
other  regards,  the  distinction  between  tlie  church  and   the    world    was  greater 
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than  now.  In  only  a  few  churches  was  ihere  either  choir  or  musical  instru- 
ment. In  prayer  all  either  kneeled  or  stood  ;  there  was  no  sitting  at  time  of 
prayer,  only  on  the  part  of  invalids. 

He  mentions  that  in  olden  times,  in  some  parts  of  England,  there  were 
keen  disputes  whether  there  should  he  singing  at  all.  The  author  found 
some  traces  of  the  non-singing  policy  in  Rhode  Island.  "  Are  you  a  singing 
Baptist?*'  was  a  question  which  he  was  then,  in  the  first  part  of  this  century, 
called  upon  to  answer.  He  attributes  this  strange  custom  to  the  influence 
of  persecution.  No  douht  to  the  same  influence,  in  a  good  degree,  may  be 
traced  their  exclusive  peculiarity  in  regard  to  communion,  and  half  a  century 
more  will  render  close  communionists  as  scarce  as  anti-singing  Baptists  were 
a  half  century  ago. 

The  destitution  of  the  Baptists  then,  as  to  literary  institutions,  was  almost 
extreme.  The  perusal  of  this  volume  would  put  a  great  degree  of  courage 
into  those  of  the  fainthearted  in  denominations  just  entering  upon  educational 
efforts. 

We  omitted  to  state,  in  the  proper  connection,  that  five  hundred  dollars 
then,  in  cities  even,  was  considered  a  great  salary,  and  that  not  more  than  three 
or  four  ministers  in  the  whole  denomination  had  even  that.  It  was  regarded 
by  many  as  important  to  keep  the  minister  poor  as  to  pray  God  to  keep 
him  humble.  Many  refused  their  names  to  subscriptions  for  the  support 
of  the  ministry.  "  If  I  have  anything  to  give,  I  "will  give  it  and  be  done 
with  it,"  was  the  reply  of  these  men,  when  asked  to  aid  in  sustaining  a 
pastor.  So,  too,  a  favorite  passage  with  the  do-nothing  party  was,  *'  Let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth."  To  which  it  was 
replied  :  •'  Yes,  some  members  have  no  trouble  in  following  that  rule,  for 
neither  hand  does  anything  for  the  support  of  ministers." 


t 


Sermons   by  Rev.   II.  Grattan   Guinness.     New  York  :    1860.    Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers. 

The  author  of  these  sermons  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  young  English 
preachers  who,  as  it  were,  dispute  the  palm  with  the  distinguished  Spur- 
geon.  This  volume  is  the  first  production  of  his  pen  we  have  seen.  We 
looked  at  it  with  the  more  interest,  as  the  author  is  now  in  our  country,  in 
Philadelphia,  where  his  audience  rooms  are  uniformly  filled  to  their  utmost 
extent. 

In  this  volume,  as  in  those  of  Spurgeon,  we  find  no  great  originality 
of  thought.  The  thoughts  themselves  are  not  the  power,  but  the  spirit 
and  the  apt  illustrations.  The  thoughts  in  this  volume,  as  in  Spurgeon's, 
are  familiar  to  religious  readers,  but  there  is  great  beauty  and  aptness  in 
the  illustrations.  The  language  of  these  sermons  is  so  transparent  yon 
can  seem  to  see,  by  direct  vision,  his  heart.  His  emotions  are  deep  and 
sweet.  There  is,  in  every  paragraph,  a  manifest  heart-yearning  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls. 

There  is  a  greater  profusion  of  illustrations,  and  the  language  is  direct 
and  yet  rich.     Indeed,  what  can  we  say  more,   it  is  the  offering  of  a  heart  in 
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sympathy  with  Christ.     No  one  can  read  it  without  having  his  heart  warmed, 
if  he  has  a  heart. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  of  Foreign  Literature,  Science  and  Art.     December,  1859. 
W.  H.  Bidwell,  Editor  and  Troprietor,  New  York. 

This  periodical  presents  to  the  reader  a  rich  feast  every  month.  Its  con- 
tents are  made  up  from  the  most  choice  articles  of  the  Foreign  reviews. 
The  twelve  numbers  of  the  year  make  up  three  large  volumes.  For  the  last 
ten  years  we  have  welcomed  it  each  month,  and,  therefore,  know  whereof  we 
affirm. 
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NO.  XXX.    -APRIT.,  18G0. 


THE  ABSOLUTE  ADAPTION  OF  THEISM,  AND  OF 
CHRISTIANITY  AS  THE  ONLY  TRUE  THEISM,  TO 
THE  IMMUTABLE  LAWS  OF  MIND  AND  NECESSL 
TIES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HUMANITY. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  distinctly  set  before  our 
readers  in  its  title,  and  without  further  introduction,  we  pro- 
ceed directly  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  object.  As  pre- 
paratory to  the  full  attainment  of  this  object,  we  invite  very 
special  attention  to  the  following  preliminary  facts  and  consid- 
erations. 

1.  Man  is  distinc-uished  from  all  existences  in  the  world 
around,  in  this :  that  lie  alone  was  ^^  created  after  the  image 
and  likeness"  of  his  Maker,  ^s  thus  created,  he  is  endowed 
with  capacities  for  an  association  with  the  great  Intelligences  of 
the  universe,  and  even  for  a  deep  and  endearing  intercommun- 
ion with  Infinity  and  Perfection  itself.  Wherever  mind  exists, 
humanity  is  capable  of  associating  with'  it,  and  however  vast 
and  boundless  the  range  of  thought  in  any  mind  may  be,  man  is 
capable  of  conversing  with  those  thoughts. 

2.  As  finite  and  imperfect  in  itself,  and  yet,  as  '^  made  after 
the  similitude  of  God,"  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  are 
capable  of  endless  growth  and  expansion.  There  can  be  no 
limit  to  the  range  of  human  thought.  There  is,  and  can  be,  no 
reality  finite  or  infinite,  to  an  ultimate  knowledge  of  which  man 
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may  not  attain.  And  as  the  range  of  thought  forever  enlarges^ 
and  as  the  intellectual  powers  forever  expand  upon  the  great 
thoughts  tlms  induced,  there  is  and  must  be  a  corresponding 
enlargment  and  expansion  of  all  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind.  Such  is  tlie  constitution  of  mind,  and  such  will  be 
its  progress,  when  the  conditions  of  growth  and  development 
are  fulfilled. 

3.  Not  only  are  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  adapted  to 
such  a  state,  but  their  continued  growth  and  expansion  is  an 
immutable  demand  of  our  nature.  In  a  state  of  stagnation  and 
non  growth,  mind  is  immeasurably  wretched,  from  the  necessity 
of  its  constitution.  No  fact  of  human  experience  is  more  mani- 
fest than  this. 

4.  As  the  growth  of  mind  depends  upon  the  range  of  it& 
thoughts,  the  great  demand  of  its  nature  just  referred  to,  the 
continued  growth  and  expansion  of  all  its  powers,  can  be  met 
but  upon  one  condition,  that  it  lias  its  continued  dwelling-place 
in  the  presence  of  objects  which  are  adapted  to  awaken  thought, 
and  upon  which,  when  aroused,  the  powers  of  thought  may  for- 
ever expand  and  develop  themselves  in  beauty  and  perfection. 
If  the  powers  of  thought  should  once  expand  beyond  the  objects 
of  thoua'ht,  there  would  ever  after  be  a  total  stao^nation  of  all 
the  mental  powers  alike.  The  appropriate,  and  only  appropri- 
ate, dwelling-place  of  mind,  then,  the  only  position  in  which  this 
great  want  can  be  met,  is  the  consciousness  of  the  all-overshad- 
owing presence  of  absolute  Infinity  and  Perfection.  Mind,  in 
the  endless  expansion  of  its  jiowers,  must  ultimately  outgrow 
everything  finite  and  limited.  Nothing  but  Infinity  and  Perfec- 
tion can  continuously  call  out  the  powers  of  thought,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then,  in  the  next,  present  an  object  upon  which 
those  powers  may  forever  expand. 

5.  Of  all  objects  of  thought,  nothing  is,  or  can  be,  of  such  inter- 
est to  the  mind  as  mind  itself.  There  is  beauty,  grandeur,  and 
sublimitv  in  the  movements  of  external  nature.  But  these  arc 
only  faint  shadows  of  the  beauty,  grandeur  and  sublimity  which 
attach  to  mind  when  moving  in  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of 
its  power.  To  see  a  mind  with  more  than  "  Atlantean  shoul- 
ders" sustaining;  the  wciii-ht  ofari:rcat  thouf^^ht,   and    to   enter 
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into  a  deep  communion  with  such  thoughts,  where  can  we  find 
an  object  of  such  overshadowing  interest  as  that  ?  Suppose, 
now,  that  we  were  permitted  to  have  our  eternal  dwelling-place 
in  the  bosom  of  an  eternal  mind,  endowed  witli  all  the  attri- 
butes of  Infinity  and  Perfection,  and  that  our  powers  arc  also 
permitted  forever  to  expand  upon  the  eternal  thoughts,  which 
forever  fill  the  compass  of  such  a  mind.  Here,  it  is  intuitively 
evident,  all  the  immutable  and  higher  demands  of  our  nature, 
would  be  eternally  met,  and  perfectly  so.  Now  we  were  con- 
stituted for  intercommunion  not  only  with  the  great  intelli- 
gences of  the  universe,  but  for  a  similar  intercommunion  with 
an  infinite  and  eternal  mind.  Such  relations  to  such  beings 
are  fundamental  demands  of  our  immortal  nature. 

6.  The  activities  of  mind,  together  with  the  results  of  its  rela- 
tions to  all  beings  and  objects  existing  around  it,  terminate  and 
can  terminate  in  its  own  blessedness,  but  upon  one  condition,  to 
wit,  that  such,  activities  are  subordinate  to  the  moral,  instead  of 
the  animal,  departments  of  its  nature.  It  is  only  upon  this  one 
condition,  that  mind  can  be  blessed  in  itself,  or  in  its  relations 
to  God  or  to  the  universe.  When  mind  has  the  consciousness 
of  internal  rectitude,  when  the  animal  is  subordinate  to  the 
moral,  and  when  the  dominion  of  conscience  is  supreme,  then 
there  is  internal  quiet  and  blessedness,  while  all  things  with- 
out combine  to  render  the  fruition  within  perfect.  The  great 
demand  of  universal  mind,  then,  is,  that  it  shall  ever  be  sub- 
ject to  influences  tending,  in  the  highest  sense,  to  ^ccurc  this 
result. 

7.  From  the  constitution  and  laws  of  mind,  its  real  well-be- 
ing is  always  dependent  more  upon  its  visions  of  the  future,  than 
upon  any  present  circumstances.  If  the  sure  prospect  of  joy 
and  gladness  shines  through  the  vista  of  the  future,  almost 
no  present  circumstances  can  render  the  mind  unhappy.  If, 
on  tlic  other  hand,  clouds  and  darkness  hang  over  that  vista, 
sources  of  present  gratification  have  no  avail  to  impart  joy 
and  gladness.  The  highest  blessedness  of  mind  results  when 
present  circumstances  and  relations  tend  to  inspire  joy  and 
gladness,  and  the  visions  of  the  future  all  combine  to  render 
that  blessedness  complete. 
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8.  The  well-being  of  mind,  in  tlic  circumstances  and  relations 
in  which  humanity  exists,  and  ever  must  exist,  depends  more, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  upon  character ^  than  upon  all  thing's 
besides.  Those  ideas  of  realities,  finite  and  infinite,  conse- 
quently, which,  in  tlie  highest  sense,  tend  to  form  and  perfect 
character,  arc  of  all  others  most  valuable  to  the  mind,  and  such 
ideas,  from  the  simple  fact  of  such  tendency,  have  the  highest 
conceivable  evidence  of  an  objective  validity.  Such  ideas  can- 
not be  false,  unless  the  belief  of  error  has  a  more  hallowed  and 
beneficial  tendency  than  the  belief  of  the  truth. 

9.  Nothing  tends  so  strongly  to  develop  character  in  its 
highest  and  most  perfect  forms,  as  the  contemplation  of  a  char- 
acter absolutely  perfect.  As  imitative  beings,  we  naturally 
strive  after  a  resemblance  to  that  which  is  more  perfect  than 
ourselves,  a  continued  approach  towards  absolute  perfection 
being  a  necessary  demand  of  our  nature.  The  most  felicitous 
circumstances  conceivable  for  the  mind,  then,  would  be  an  eter- 
nal dwelling-place  in  the  presence  of  a  personality  in  all  respects 
absolutely  infinite  and  perfect,  and  whose  revelations  would 
ever  present  to  the  contemplation  a  character  embodying  in 
itself  all  conceivable  elements  of  absolute  perfection,  a  charac- 
ter, the  continued  contemplation  of  which  would  consequently 
tend  to  develop  in  the  mind  all  possible  excellencies,  in  their 
highest  possible  forms.  Example  is  to  us,  from  the  laws  of 
our  nature,  the  highest  form  of  moral  influence.  A  moral 
precept  addressed  to  the  conscience,  produces  an  almost  re- 
sistless impulse  in  the  direction  of  obedience.  But  when  that 
same  precept  is  embodied  and  exemplified  in  a  living  example, 
then  the  infiucnce  to  obedience  assumes  its  highest  possible 
form. 

10.  Another  necessary  condition  of  the  well-being  of  all 
rational  minds  is  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  social  relations. 
From  the  iumiutablc  laws  of  our  nature  we  are  social  beings, 
and  in  social  relations  of  a  deeply  interesting  and  attractive 
kind,  cliaracter  is  most  rapidly  developed  either  for  good  or 
ill.  In  an  endearing  association,  with  personages  more  elevat- 
ed than  ourselves,  personages  whom  we  greatly  esteem,  vener- 
ate, and  delight  in,  and  whose  characters   embody  superlative 
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excellencies,  we  naturally  and  spontaneously  transcribe  those 
excellencies  into  our  own  cliaracter.  '^He  that  walketh  with 
the  wise,  shall  be  wise,"  is  a  maxim  that  knows  no  excep- 
tions. 

There  are  two  irreversible  conditions  of  the  right  adjust- 
ment of  the  social  relation— perfect  moral  rectitude  on  the  part 
of  those  sustaining  those  relations,  and  some  common  objects 
of  engrossing  interest,  in  which,  and  in  respect  to  which,  all 
have  a  full  and  perfect  sympathy  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  In 
the  absence  of  moral  rectitude,  mutual  confidence  and  esteem 
are  impossible.  In  the  absence  of  an  object  of  common  and 
engrossing  interest,  there  can  be  no  intermingling  of  heart 
with  heart,  no  real  intercommunion  of  mind  with  mind.  But  when 
these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  then  we  have  the  action  of  the 
social  principle  in  its  divinest  form. 

11.  It  is  not  only  true  that,  of  all  objects  of  thought,  mind, 
in  all  its  movements  and  operations,  is  to  mind  the  object  of 
the  highest  conceivable  interest;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  all 
the  forms  and  movements  of  the  material  universe  borrow  their 
main  intei'x^st  from  their  relations  to  mind.  In  the  presence  of 
any  productions  of  art,  the  first  inquiry  raised  is,  what  is  the 
idea  which  the  author  designed  to  represent?  Its  excellencies 
never  make  a  strong  appeal  to  our  sympathies,  till  the  produc- 
tion is  contemplated  in  the  light  of  that  idea.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  facts  of  nature.  It  is  natural  to  the  mind  to  inquire 
after  the  cud  for  which  all  tilings  exist,  and  exist  in  their  pres- 
ent forms  and  relations,  and  to  contemplate  the  entire  universe 
in  all  its  complicated  arrangements  and  movements  as  the 
realization  of  some  great  idea,  and  it  is  from  their  relations 
to  such  idea  that  they  receive  their  main  interest  to  the 
mind. 

12.  We  renmrk,  finally,  that  we  are  fundamentally  constitut- 
ed as  governmental  beings.  In  a  state  of  implicit  subjection  to 
righteous  legislation  and  government,  mind  enjoys  the  greatest 
happiness.  The  immutable  adaptation  of  mind  to  subjection  to 
government,  is  strikingly  manifest  in  the  strong  mutual  affection 
and  esteem  always  generated  between  the  ruler  and  the  sub- 
ject  under    such  circumstances.     The   strongest  parental  and 
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filial  affection  is  always  generated  where,  and  only  where,  au- 
thority is  exercised  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  beneficence, 
and  subjection  is  most  absolute.  The  more  absolute  the  con- 
trol, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  subjection,  on  the  other,  in  such 
circumstances,  the  stronger  in  all  instances  arc  the  mutual 
affection  and  esteem.  The  same  is  true  in  all  other  instances. 
No  stronger  or  more  beautiful  forms  of  affection  and  esteem  do 
or  can  exist,  than  arc  o;cnerated  between  riirhteous  rulers  and 
obedient  subjects.  If  we  conceive  a  moral  governor  over  the 
whole  intelligent  universe,  a  moral  governor  whose  entire  ad- 
ministration is  conformed  to  the  principles  of  absolute  wisdom, 
rectitude  and  beneficence,  under  such  an  administration,  the 
highest  conceivable  esteem  and  affection  would,  in  all  instances, 
be  generated  in  all  the  morally  pure  and  virtuous,  towards  the  ad- 
ministrator of  such  government,  and  this  is  the  only  conceivable 
condition  on  whicli  there  can  be,  to  all  moral  beings,  some  one 
great  and  common  centre  of  universal  regard,  and  thus  a  bond 
of  universal  mutual  sympatliy,  affection,  and  esteem,  be  generat- 
ed among  all  such  beings. 

Tlie  principles  above  stated  may  be  assumed  as  self-evident, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  fundamental  laws  of  universal  finite 
mind,  and  of  the  human  mind  in  particular.  In  the  light  of  the 
above  principles,  let  us  contemplate  some  of  the  great  facts 
pertaining  to  tlic  being  and  perfections  of  God,  as  developed  in 
our  preceding  investigations. 

In  God,  we  remark,  in  the  first  place,  as  presented  to  the  in- 
telligence, we  have  revealed  an  infinite  and  eternal  mind,  an 
object  in  itself,  to  all  finite  intelligences,  consequently,  of  the 
highest  possible  attractions,  a  mind  possessed  of  every  con- 
ceivable perfection,  and  sustaining  every  relation  to  us  which  can 
be  adapted  to  render  Ilim  forever  an  object  of  an  all-oversliad- 
owing  interest.  On  account  of  such  j^ierfcctions  and  relations, 
he  must  stand  before  the  mind  eternally  distinct  and  separate 
from  all  other  objects  of  thought,  as  the  great  centre  about 
which  the  mind  will  naturally  eternally  revolve.  As  revealed 
in  Christ,  the  character  of  the  same  infinite  and  eternal  being 
is  brought  within  the  circle  of  finite  comprehension,  in  such  a 
form,  that  every  attribute  of  the  divine   nature   shall  make  the 
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strono'est  conceivable  impression  upon  all  the  powers  and  sus* 
ceptibilitics  of  our  being.  There  is  not  a  department  of  our 
nature  wliicb  tliat  revelation  is  not  adapted  to  draw  into  the 
deepest  synipatliy  with  itself.  In  God,  as  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ,  we  have  presented  to  our  continued  contemplation,  two 
distinct  and  opposite,  though  not  contradictory,  forms  of  abso- 
lute perfection,  divhiitij,  on  the  one  hand,  and  humanity  on  the 
other.  As  God,  Clirist  is  "  the  brigJitness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  substance,"  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  equally  perfect  in  his  character  as  man.  In  no  re* 
spects  is  there  upon  His  character,  as  God  or  man,  the  least 
shadow  of  a  blemish  or  imperfection. 

God  also,  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  stands  revealed  in  per- 
fect correlation  to  the  entire  necessities  of  man,  as  a  creature 
and  as  a  sinner.     This  i^rreat  fact  has  been  sufficientlv  elucidated 
in  a  former  article,  and  is  only  alluded  to  here  for  the  purpose" 
of  having  it  distinctly  in  mind. 

Then  the  forms  in  which  the  Divine  perfections  stand  reveal- 
ed to  the  mind,  render  omnipresent  to  the  contemplation  the 
vision  of  an  absolutely  perfect  moral  government,  exercised 
over  the  moral  universe,  a  government  under  wdiich  there  is  an 
absolute  certainty  that  the  ideas  of  absolute  justice  and  moral 
fitness  will  be  most  perfectly  realized,  in  the  final  destiny  of 
every  moral  agent  in  existence,  under  which  tlie  infinite  inter- 
ests of  the  universe  cannot  but  be  safe,  and  which  indicates,  in 
all  its  operations,  the  highest  possible  regard  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator  towards  the  creature,  and  tends  equally  to  generate  in 
the  creature,  in  a  state  of  obedience,  the  highest  esteem,  vener- 
ation and  love  towards  the  Creator.  No  othei'  form  of  ffov- 
ernment  can  proceed  from  absolute  Infinity  and  Perfection,  and 
to  such  a  government  every  department  of  our  moral  nature  is 
immutably  adapted. 

The  universe  also,  material  and  mental,  is  mivciled  to  the 
mind,  in  the  same  revelation,  in  a  form  of  the  highest  conceivable 
interest,  to  wit,  as  the  production  of  mind  itself,  as  the  inten- 
tional realization  of  a  boundless  idea,  an  infinite  and  eternal 
thought  that  dwelt  forever  in  the  mind  of  God.  Thus  contem- 
plated, everything  in  existence  has   a   divine   significance,  and 
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becomes  an  object  of  thought  and  inquiry  of  the  deepest  interest. 
But  more  of  this  in  another  place. 

In  short,  in  the  revelation  of  the  being  and  perfections  of 
God,  all  the  higher  ideas  in  the  human  mind  receive  a  full  and 
absolute  realizatiou,  ideas  such  as  the  infinite  and  perfect,  the 
truC;  the  right,  tlic  just,  the  good,  and  the  morally  beautiful, 
and  sublime^  and  hence  an  object  is  presented  upon  which  the 
mind  may  dwell,  in  the  deepest  thought,  to  eternity,  without  any 
loss  of  interest. 

Such  are  some  of  the  irrcat  facts  pertaininii:  to  the  being  and 
perfections  of  God.  Let  us  now  contemplate  some  of  the  bear- 
ings of  these  facts  upon  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  of 
the  human  mind. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  contemplate  the  bearing  of 
these  facts  upon  one  great  principle  and  fundamental  want  of 
■  imiversal  mind,  continued  growth  and  development.  The 
growth  and  development  of  mind  depend,  as  we  have  seen,  up- 
on two  conditions — the  presence  of  objects  adapted  to  awaken 
thought  and  inquiry,  in  the  first  instance,  and  upon  which,  in  the 
next,  the  powers  of  thought  and  emotion  may  continuously  ex- 
pand. Now,  both  these  conditions  are,  and  forever  must  be, 
fuinUed  in  God,  in  absolute  perfection.  In  his  attributes  and 
character,  and  in  his  relations  to  creatures,  everything  exists  to 
awaken  and  to  |)erpetuate,  to  all  eternity,  the  highest  conceiva- 
ble interest.  Mind  must  cease  to  l)e,  or  all  its  essential  princi- 
ples and  laws  must  be  fundamentally  changed,  before  it  can 
lose  its  interest  in  the  study  of  such  objects  as  are  presented 
in  the  character  and  government  of  God.  When  an  interest  in 
their  study  has  been  once  awakened,  the  nature  of  the  objects 
are  such,  that  while  the  powers  of  thought  may  forever  expand 
upon  them,  they  can  never,  by  any  possibility,  outgrow  them. 
"While  the  mental  powers  may  be  eternally  advancing  towards 
inhnity  and  perfection,  they  can  never  expand  to,  much  less  be- 
yond, them,  and  that  growth  and  expansion  can  never  cease  till 
Ihey  have  outgrown  their  objects. 

But  not  only  is  there  a  foundation  laid  in  the  great  facts 
under  consideration  pertaining  to  the  being  and  perfections  of 
God,  for  the  unending  growth  and  development    of   universal 
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mind;  but  also  for  its  growth  and  development  in  the  most  per- 
fect forms.  Wc  have,  on  tlic  one  hand,  objects  upon  which  the 
mental  powers  may  forever  expand,  and  in  the  character  of 
Jcsiis  Christ;  as  man,  we  liave,  on  the  otlicr,  an  absolutely  per- 
fect model  from  which  tlie  developments  of  mind  may  ever  take 
on  the  most  perfect  forms  possible.  In  no  stage  of  its  prog- 
ress can  the  mind  be  without  an  object  of  undying  and  endless- 
ly increasing  interest,  to  draw  forth  and  develop  its  powers,  or 
without  a  pattern  of  character  in  all  respects  absolutely  perfect, 
a  pattern  also  perfectly  imitable,  from  which  its  own  activities 
may  and  ought  to  take  form.  In  the  presence  of  Infinity  and 
Perfection,  mind  must  eternally  expand,  without  the  possibility 
of  ever  attaining  to  a  comprehension  of  its  object,  and  at  no 
stage  of  its  progress,  can  it  be  in  a  state  in  which  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ  as  the  God-man,  will  not  present  to  it  an  absolute- 
ly perfect  pattern  for  imitation. 

Such  arc  the  bearings  of  the  great  facts  pertaining  to  the 
being  and  perfections  of  God,  as  revealed  in  creation  and  in 
Christ,  upon  the  great  law  of  universal  mind,  continued  growth 
and  development.  In  no  other  relations,  actual  or  conceivable, 
can  this  fundamental  demand  of  our  nature  be  met  at  all,  and 
here  it  is  fully  and  perfectly  met. 

2.  Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  contemplate  the  bearing  of  these 
facts  upon  another  equally  fundamental  demand  of  universal 
mind,  the  subjection  of  all  its  activities  to  the  law  of  the  con- 
science, or  the  supreme  control  of  the  rational  and  spiritual 
over  the  animal  in  man.  As  mental  and  physical  beings,  we 
have  two  distinct,  and  we  may  add,  opposite  natures,  the  moral 
ai\h  spiritual,  and  the  animal.  Mental  blessedness  is  in'cversi- 
bly  conditioned  on  the  supreme  subjection  of  the  latter  to  the 
former.  Now  the  influences  which  above  all  others,  and  which 
alone  we  might  add,  tend  to  this  result,  are  the  following — an 
absolute  comnmnd  from  acknowledo'cd  riohtful  authoritv,  second- 
ing  the  voice  of  conscience — the  law  of  duty  exemplified  by  a 
living  and  all-attractive  example — and  motives  of  interest  of 
the  highest  weight  tending  in  the  same  direction.  No  other  in- 
fluences have  a  tendency  comparable  with  these  to  such  a  re- 
sult.    Indeed,  no  other  influences    tend   at    all  to  this  one  end. 
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Now  in  the  presence  of  Infinity  and  Perfection,  as  revealed  in 
creation,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  cannot  but  recognize  obedi- 
ence to  tlie  law  of  conscience,  the  exclusive  subjection  of  the 
animal  to  tlic  rational  and  spiritual,  as  ever  commanded  by  an 
authority  ever  recognized  as  having  an  absolute  right  to  com- 
mand, an  authority  to  wlioni  wc  cannot  also  but  know  ourselves 
bound  by  every  conceivable  tie  which  can  render  obligations  to 
supreme  allegiance  most  sacredly  binding.  In  Jesus  Christ,  the 
law  of  obedience  stands  visibly  exemplified  in  a  cliaractcr  and 
example  of  all  others  the  most  attractive  and  infiuential.  In 
the  great  idea  of  redemption,  also,  as  perfectly  realized  in  the 
revelation  of  "God  in  Christ,"  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
partments of  our  nature  receive,  of  necessity,  a  form  and 
strength  of  development  which  renders  all  tendencies  of  our 
nature  towards  obedience,  stronger  than  in  any  other  direction. 
IlerC;  finally,  in  the  same  revelation,  we  arc  addressed  by  all 
motives  of  interest  which,  by  any  possibility,  can  be  drawn 
from  time  and  eternity  both  to  induce  implicit  obedience  to  the 
law  of  conscience,  and  to  secure  the  subjection  of  all  other 
principles  and  impulses  to  that  one  law. 

Such  is  the  undeniable  tendency  of  these  great  facts  to  this 
one  result.  Under  their  influence,  and  theirs  alone,  humanity 
is  freed  from  "'the  bondage  of  corruption,"  the  dominion  of  the 
animal  over  the  moral  and  rational  in  man,  and  is  introduced 
into  "' the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,"  that  state  *  of 
moral  rectitude  and  selfcontrol,  in  which  the  dominion  of  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  I'ational  departments  of  our  nature  over 
the  animal,  becomes  supreme.  An  inspired  apostle  has  well 
asked,  "  Who  is  he  that  overcomcth  the  world  but  him  that  be- 
licveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?"  The  historv  of  the  world 
cannot  tell  who  the  unbeliever  is,  who  hath  attained  this  one 
victory.  In  the  same  connection,  the  same  apostle  has  afiirmcd, 
with  equal  truth,  that  every  one  that  docs  thus  believe,  does  in 
fact  attain  to  this  victory.  "And  this  is  the  victory  that  over- 
comcth the  world,  even  our  faith."  In  the  disbelief  of  the  be- 
ing and  perfections  of  God,  the  heart  of  humanity  is  necessari- 
ly turned  to  a  stone.  It  becomes  dead  to  the  law  of  conscience, 
to  all  moral,  spiritual,  rational,  and  benevolent  sympathies,  and 
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beats  to  but  one  deirradiiio;  and  dissocial  sentiment  alone,  self. 
Under  such  a  sentiment  man  as  naturally  and  necessarily  be- 
comes an  animal  in  all  his  activity,  as  is  the  brute.  "When  athe- 
istical France  enthroned  a  known  and  degraded  prostitute  as 
the  Goddess  of  Reason,  that  nation  acted  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  skepticism,  which  she  had  avowed.  It 
was  a  simple  proclamation  of  a  fact  w^hich,  nnder  the  three 
reigning  })rinciples,  could  but  be  the  law  of  all  human  ac- 
tivity, to  w^it,  that  man  should,  henceforth,  act  the  animal  and 
nothing  else.  In  an  unshaken  faith  in  the  great  facts  under 
consideration,  tlic  rational  as  naturally  becomes  predominant  as 
the  animal  does,  under  the  opposite  sentiment. 

3.  The  bearing  of  such  faith  in  these  facts,  npon  the  vista  of 
the  future,  next  claims  our  attention.  If  that  vista  is  one  of 
unsullied  brightness  to  man,  and  if  all  past  and  present  circum- 
stances tend  but  to  increase  that  brightness,  then,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  every  variety  of  condition,  our  cup  of  blessedness  is 
full.  In  the  presence  of  Infinity  and  Perfection,  as  revealed  in 
creation  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  cannot  but  know  absolutely 
that  w^c  have  to  do  but  one  thing,  to  render  implicit  obedience 
to  the  law  of  duty,  obligation  to  do  which  being  absolutely  af- 
firmed by  the  conscience,  and  not  a  solitary  cloud  or  apprehen- 
sion of  evil  dims  or  can  dim  the  future.  '^  All  things,"  past, 
present,  and  to  come,  on  the  other  hand,  ^^  work  together  for 
our  good."  If  the  revelation  of  God  in  creation  and  in  Christ 
is  real,  no  other  prospects,  or  visions  of  hope  can,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, open  upon  the  morally  pure.  In  the  disbelief  of  these 
truths,  humanity  is,  of  necessity,  "w^ithout  hope."  The  future 
holds  out  not  a  solitary  sign  of  pi'omise.  The  universe  is  noth- 
ing to  mind  but  a  vast  and  cheerless  sepulchre,  in  which  all  hu- 
man hopes  and  aspirations  arc  buried  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  resurrection.  How  can  the  believer  but  "  rejoice  in  tribula- 
tion" even,  when  he  '•  knoics  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God,"  and  that  ^^  these  light  afflictions 
which  are  but  for  a  moment,  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory?"  What  can  skepticism  sub- 
stitute for  such  visions  as  tlicse  ?  And  what  other  visions  can 
open  npon  humanity,  in  the  presence  of  the  great   facts  under 
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consideration,   and  when   in   subjection   to    the   great  law   of 
duty? 

4.  We  will  now  contemplate  the  intrinsic  tendency  of  these 
great  facts,  and  of  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  r<jality  of  the 
same,  to  develop  aiid  perfect  character^ ^  upon  which  our  real 
well  being  so  fundamentally  depends.  Nothing,  as  wx  have 
seen,  so  rapidly  develops  character,  either  for  good  or  ill,  as 
the  continued  contemplation  of  character  having  superlative  at- 
tractions. If  the  character  possesses  all  conceivable  perfec- 
tions, and  this  in  an  absolutely  superlative  degree,  in  respect  to 
each  and  all  alike,  and  if  the  personage  in  which  all  these  per- 
fections reside  sustains  to  us  relations  of  the  deepest  and  most 
attractive  interest  conceivable,  then  the  continued  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  character  would  most  rapidly  develop  our  own, 
and  transfer  into  it  all  possible  perfections,  and  each  in  its  most 
perfect  form.  Now  all  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  absolute 
perfection,  in  the  revelations  of  Infinity  and  Perfection  in  cre- 
ation, and  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  character  revealed  has  all  con- 
ceivable and  possible  perfections,  and  each  and  all  without  a 
blemish.  All  imitable  perfections  arc  in  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  brou^i^ht  so  within  the  circle  of  our  apprehension  as  to 
render  them,  in  the  highest  form,  imitable.  Then  the  person- 
age in  whom  these  perfections  reside  sustains  every  possible  re- 
lation to  us  adapted  to  render  every  element  of  His  character 
infinitely  attractive  to  us.  He  is  our  Creator,  Preserver,  Pro- 
vider, Saviour,  Iledecmer,  and  infinite  and  boundless  Benefactor. 
^^  In  his  image  and  after  his  likeness"  we  were  created,  and  w^e 
stand  as  His  representatives  amid  the  encircling  universe.  Sup- 
pose the  mind  once  comes  within  the  infinite  attractions  of  such 
a  character,  thus  related  to  us.  What  would  be  the  tendency? 
Our  own  character,  in  the  first  place,  must  be  developed  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  then,  in  the  next,  that  development 
cannot  but  be  wholly  away  from  all  evil,  and  as  exclusively  in 
the  direction  of  every  conceivable  and  possible  excellence,  and 
that  in  its  divincst  possible  form.  No  other  result  can  follow 
under  such  circumstances.  If  ^' He  that  w^alketh  with  the  wise 
shall  be  wise,"  what  forms  of  excellence  must  be  embodied  in 
his  character  vv-ho  '^  walks  with  God,"  with  Infinity  and  Perfec- 
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tion  itself;  Infinity  and  Perfection  revealed  to  his  mind  in  its 
divinest  and  most  transforming:  forms  ?  In  no  circumstances 
conceivable  can  the  mind  be  under  influences  so  infinitely  felic- 
itous for  the  developmpnt  and  perfection  of  its  character,  in 
every  possible  form  and  degree. 

But  let  US;  for  a  few  moments,  descend  to  particulars.  Char- 
acter, to  make  any  approach  towards  real  perfection,  must  em- 
brace the  following  elements :  The  leading,  all-controlling 
element  in  it  must  be  the  moral  one,  internal  rectitude,  truth- 
fulness, justice,  and  benevolence,  and  these  must  be  attended 
with  a  love  of  universal  truth,  candor  and  simplicity  in  search- 
ing for  it,  and  a  manly  independence  in  embracing  and  avowing 
it  when  discovered.  Now  every  feature  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter and  government  has  an  adaptation  absolutely  perfect  to 
produce  all  these  excellencies  in  their  divinest  form,  and  in  the 
absence  of  faith  in,  or  in  a  state  of  disbelief  of,  the  being  and 
perfections  of  God  as  revealed  in  creation  and  in  Jesus  Christ, 
nothing  actual  or  conceivable  has  or  can  have  such  adaptation. 
Every  feature  of  the  Divine  character  and  government  tends 
exclusively  to  one  result,  and  that  with  infinite  strength,  when 
the  mind  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to  its  influence,  and  that 
tendency  is  to  erect  in  the  mind  a  supreme  respect  for  the  law 
of  duty,  in  all  its  endlessly  diversified  applications,  an  abso- 
lutely universal  and  impartial  regard  for  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  all  alike,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest,  the  strictest 
truthfubiess,  integrity,  justice,  and  beneficence,  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  existence,  domestic,  social,  civil  and  religious,  and  to 
render  these  the  leading,  all-controlling  elements  of  character. 
The  mind,  in  the  belief  of  the  great  facts  under  consideration, 
has  the  omnipresent  consciousness  that  it  is  under  a  solemn  be- 
hest from  Infinity  and  Perfection,  under  whose  omniscient  in- 
spection it  must  ever  act,  thus  to  be  and  do,  and  that  it  is  only 
in  this  state,  that  it  can  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  only  Being  in 
wdiose  hands  is  its  temporal  and  eternal  destiny.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  perpetually  present  to  its  contemplation,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Christ,  a  living,  all-attractive  exemplification  of  all  these 
virtues.  Then  when  the  volume  of  nature  is  contemplated  as 
the  production  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  mind,  as  the  realiza- 
12 
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tion  of  an  idea  wortliy  of  Infinity  and  Perfection  itself,  what  a 
value  does  it  impart  to  iniiversal  truili;  in  the  mind's  estima- 
tion, what  eager  interest,  and  at  the  same  time,  cliildlike  sim- 
plicity, in  searching  for  it,  and  what  fretdoni  from  the  fear  of 
many  or  of  any  finite  considerations,  in  avowing  the  truth,  when 
discovered.  When  the  mind  realizes  the  all  overshadowing 
presence  of  Infinity  and  Perfection,  and  knows  that  it  is  only  in 
the  fear  of  God  alone,  and  as  a  simple,  earnest,  sincere,  and 
independent  disciple  of  universal  truth,  that  it  can  enjoy  the 
Divine  favor  or  escape  the  Divine  disapprobation,.t]ien  and  then 
alone  it  becomes  to  the  mind  a  small  ih'uvj:  to  diflcr  with  all  the 
world,  if  such  difl^rence  is  demanded  by  truth.  Here  and  here 
alone  is  integrity,  simplicity,  truthfulness,  and  manly  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  action.  Rosscau  afiirms  that  he  never 
met  with  an  honest  skeptic  in  his  life,  with  one  "  who  would  not 
prefer  his  own  error  to  the  truth,  if  discovered  by  another,^' 
and  who  ^'  would  not  for  his  own  glory  willingly  deceive  the 
whole  human  race."  In  such  declarations  he  but  aftirmed  the 
necessary  influence  of  the  principles  of  skepticism  upon  the 
mind.  What  motives  can  be  derived  from  these  principles,  but 
to  act  for  self  alone?  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  con- 
ceivable beauty  or  excellence  of  character,  which  faith  in  the 
great  facts  pertaining  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  as 
revealed  in  the  volumes  of  nature  and  inspiration,  does  not 
tend,  in  the  highest  degree  conceivable,  to  develop  and  render 
absolutely  perfect. 

6.  The  adaptation  of  the  facts  under  consideration  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  nature  as  governmental  beings,  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  this  connection.  From  the  immutable  laws  of 
our  nature,  we  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  the  circumstances 
and  relations  of  our  existence,  governmental  beings.  The  uni- 
versal Conscience  demands  a  government  over  the  moral  uni- 
verse, and  it  requires  that  that  government  shall  be  one  of  ab- 
solute perfection.  In  conscious  subjection  to  tlie  requirements 
of  such  a  government,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  realm  of  moral 
agents  in  a  state  of  similar  subjection,  and  in  such  state  alone, 
can  the  mind,  from  its  constitution  and  laws,  enjoy  perfect  qui- 
etness and  assurance.     In  such  a  state,  and  there  only,    would 
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mutual  affection  and  esteem  be  generated  between  the  ruler  and 
the  subjects,  and  universal  confidence  among  obedient  subjects 
each  towards  all,  and  all  towards  each.  We  are  fundamentally 
constituted  to  love  and  delight  in  such  a  government,  and  in  tho 
being  who  exercises  it,  and  all  the  subjects  who  render  obedi- 
ence to  its  requirements.  Now,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
universe,  moral  and  physical,  as  presided  over  by  Infinity  and 
Perfection,  there  is  ever  present  to  our  contemplation  the  idea 
and  conviction  of  the  reality  of  an  absolute  government  over 
the  universe  of  precisely  the  character  above  described.  Tho 
character  of  the  Huler  and  of  all  the  laws  and  principles  of  His 
administration  are  the  perfect  correlatives  of  the  demands  of 
our  nature  as  governmental  beings.  How  perfectly  adapted  is 
the  idea  of  such  a  government,  to  secure  in  all  minds  a  sacred 
respect  for  law,  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  beings,  the 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest.  No  other  ideas  have  such  a  ten- 
dency, while  that  of  the  one  under  consideration,  is  in  all  re- 
spects perfect. 

6.  The  perfect  adaptation  of  these  facts  to  secure,  among  all 
rational  beings,  a  perfect  adjustment  of  the  social  relationsj 
now  claims  our  special  attention.  The  intercommunion  of 
mind  Avith  mind  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  irreversible  condition 
of  the  real  well-being  of  all  rational  existences.  Now  this  in- 
tercommunion can  be  perfect,  as  we  liave  also  seen,  but  upoa 
tho  condition  that  minds  thus  related  have  mutual  confidence, 
affection,  and  esteem,  one  towards  the  other,  and  that  there  be 
among  them  some  common  object  of  all-engrossing  interest  and 
regard.  In  a  realm  of  intelligents,  all  moving  together  about 
the  throne  of  Infinity  and  Perfection,  in  mutual  and  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  the  Divine  government,  all  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  in  absolute  perfection.  In  the  state  re- 
ferred to,  there  is  one  common  object  of  all-engrossing  interest 
and  regard,  the  Infinite  and  Perfect  Himself  There  is  also 
ffround  for  absolute  confidence  amono:  creatures  themselves  one 
towards  another,  as  each  is  contemplated  by  all,  and  all  by  each, 
as  in  a  state  of  perfect  subjection  to  the  laws  and  principles  of 
the  Divine  government.  Then,  as  embodying  in  his  own  char- 
acter all  the  imi table  elements  of  perfection  in  that   of  God, 
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each  has  a  character  whicli  all  esteem,  approve,  and  delight  in. 
The  natural  result  is,  the  blending  of  all  those  minds  into  one. 
Here  is  an  intercommunion  of  the  finite  with  the   Infinite,  and 
of  the  finite  with  the  finite,   such   as    the  nature    of  universal 
mind  demands.     In  such  relations  this  result  naturally  and  nec- 
essarily arises,  and  it  can  result  in  no  other  circumstances,  ac- 
tual or  conceivable.     There  is  no  condition  conceivable,  domes- 
tic, social,  civil,  or  religious,  where  the  tendency  of  the  great 
facts  under  consideration  is  not  towards  a  perfect  adjustment 
of  the  action  of  the  social  principle  among  rational  beings,  and 
where  that  adjustment  docs  not  become  perfect,  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  the  minds  in  such  relations  are  drawn  under  the  in- 
lluence  of  these  great  facts.      When  God  is   the  centre  about 
whicli  any  number  of  minds  mutually  revolve,  absolute  harmony 
in  all  the  social  relations  of  such  minds  one  towards  the  other, 
is  the  natural  and  necessary   result.      Take   from  those  minds 
this  common  centre,  and  the  law  of  discord    as    naturally  and 
necessarily  results  among  them.     How  preposterous  is  the  idea 
of  a  harmonious  social  state,  from  which  common  fealty   to  the 
throne  of  Infinity  and  Perfection  is  banished.      We  might  as 
reasonably  expect  the  planets  of  the  solar  system  to  move  in 
their  present  spheres,  in  case  of  the  annihilation  of  the  sun,  or 
perfect  harmony  in  a  herd  of  hungry  tigers  with  a  single  mass  of 
bloody  flesh  thrown  among  them,  as  in  such  a  community  as  that. 
Rational  beings  must  first  love  God,  the  Infinite  and  Perfect,  with 
all  the  heart,  and  each  regard  the   others  with   himself  as  the 
offspring  of  one  common  parentage,   ^'  the  father  of  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh,"  before  each  will  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and 
in  the  absence  of  such  regard  there  can  be  no  real   socialism 
deserving  the  name.     When  "the  earth  is  full  of  the  knowledge 
and  glory  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  then  and 
only  then  will  '^  there  bo  none  to  hurt  or   destroy"    among   the 
family  of  man,  and  that  knowledge  and  glory  thus  covering  the 
earth  will,  with  infallible  certainty,  unite  this  entire  family  in 
the  bands  of  one  universal  brotherhood. 

7.  The  last  topic  demanding  our  attention,  in  this  connection, 
is  the  relation  of  the  great  facts  under  consideration  to  the  re- 
ligious  sentiment  in  man.     From  the  immutable  principles  and 
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laws  of  our  nature,  we  are  religious  beings.     The  fundamental 
demands  of  that  nature  are,  that  the  religious  sentiment  should 
be  addressed»exclusivcly  by  objects  absolutely  perfect  in  them- 
selves, and  that  those  objects  should  thus  be  conceived    of  by 
the  jaiind.     The  introduction  within  the  sphere  of  the  religious 
sentiment  of  objects  finite  and  imperfect,  tends  more  powerfully 
than  any  other  infhicnccs  conceivable  to  blight  and  degrade  in- 
tellectual and  moral  character.     As  the  religious  sentiment,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  most  powerful  and  transforming  of  all  oth- 
ers   in  the  mind,  the  introduction  within  its  appropriate  sphere 
of  all  objects  demanded  by  that  sentiment,  and  each  object  ab- 
solutely perfect,  in  itself,  and  thus  conceived  of  by  the   mind, 
imparts  to  character,  in  all  its  forms,  the  most  rapid  and   per- 
fect development  possible.      Just  in  proportion  as  an  object  is 
s^daptcd  to  effect  the  mind,  will  its   influence  be  beneficent,  if 
that  influence  tends  only  to  good.     The  conditions  above  spec- 
ifled  are  all  fulfilled  in  absolute  perfection,  in  the  revelation  of 
the  Infinite  and  Perfect  in  creation,  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  There 
is  not  a  solitary  demand  of  the   religious  principle  and  senti- 
ment in  humanity,  which  is  not  by  this  revelation,   addressed 
by  every  object  demanded  by  that  principle  and  sentiment,  and 
that  object  absolutely  perfect  in  itself,  and  so  conceived   of  by 
the  mind.     The  principle  of  worship  is  presented  as  its  exclu- 
sive object,  with  absolute   Infinity  and  Perfection,   revealed   in 
^equally  absolute  adaptation  to    our  capacities,   condition,  and 
entire    necessities,   as   creatures    and  sinners.     The  moral  de- 
partments of  our  nature  are  addressed  by  a  law  of  duty   abso- 
lutely complete  and  perfect  in  all  conceivable  respects,  and  by 
a  system  of  moral  government  of  equal  completeness  and  per- 
fection.    All  the  religious  ideas  and  sentiments,  in  short,  have, 
in  this  revelation,  an  absolutely  perfect  realization.     Humanity, 
under  the  influence   of  this  revelation,  is  under  the  only  influ- 
ence, actual  or  conceivable,  adapted  at  all   to   its   necessities. 
All    its   necessities    are   here  provided  for,  and  no  provisions 
whatever   for    those    necessities   exist   anywhere    else.      The 
following  extracts,  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  show  how  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  strikes  the  mind  even  of  an  unbeliever, 
12-^ 
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"  No  religion  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  whose  natural  tendency 
was  so  much  directed  to  promote  the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind 
as  Christianity."  • 

"  No  system  can  be  more  simple  and  plain  than  that  of  natural  relig- 
ion, as  it  stands  in  the  Gospel." 

"  The  system  of  religion  which  Christ  published  and  his  evangelists 
recorded,  is  a  complete  system  to  all  the  purposes  of  religion,  natural 
and  revealed.  It  contains  all  the  duties  of  the  former,  it  enforces  them 
by  asserting  the  Divine  mission  of  the  publisher,  who  proves  his  asser- 
tion at  the  same  time  by  his  miracles." 

"  Christianity,  as  it  stands  in  the  gospel,  contains  not  only  a  complete, 
but  a  very  plain,  system  of  religion." 

'^The  Gospel  is  in  all  cases  one  continued  lesson  of  the  strictest  mor- 
tality, of  justice  and  benevolence,  and  of  universal  charity." 

*'  Had  Christ's  Gospel  been  propagated  with  the  same  simplicity  with 
which  it  was  originally  taught  by  Christ,  it  would  have  been  to  the  un- 
speakable benefit  of  mankind." 
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No  one  would  dare  deny  the  truth  of  those  statements,  and, 
-admitting  their  truth,  what  is  the  condition  of  humanity  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  religion  ?  It  is  under  the  only  influence 
conceivable,  where  a  recovery  is  possible  from  the  power  of 
moral  corruption  to  moral  purity,  from  misery  and  wretchedness 
to  real  happiness,  from  the  most  absolute  dominion  of  the  ani- 
mal in  man,  to  that  of  the  spiritual  and  rational,  and  from  the 
impenetrable  gloom  of  despair,  to  the  assured  hope  of  a  glorious 
immortality.  With  two  reflections  of  a  general  nature,  we 
draw  our  remarks  to  a  fnial  termination. 

1.  One  fact,  a  fact  to  which  we  have  already  frequently 
alluded,  has  been  made  undeniably  evident,  in  tlie  progress  of 
our  previous  investigations,  to  wit,  that  universal  mind,  in  all 
its  immutable  and  fundamental  laws  and  principles,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  God,  the  alone  Inflnite  and  Perfect,  revealed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  on  the  other,  are,  in  all  respects,  absolute  correl- 
atives, the  one  to  the  other.  To  this  one  idea  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned is  universal  mind,  in  all  departments  of  its  being  immu- 
tably adapted.  To  the  idea  that  there  is  no  God,  or  to  any 
other  hypothesis  of  ultimate  causation,  than  this  one,  is  no  such 
principle  of  our  nature,  in  any  form  or  degree, adapted.    "  There 
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is  then  a  Being,  all-powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom  every- 
thing exists/'  or  if  not  universal  mind,  for  which  everything  else 
exists  and  acts  exclusively  as  a  means,  is,  in  all  its  fundamental 
laws,  principles,  and  adaptations,  the  immutable  and  exclusive 
correlative  of  the  unreal  instead  of  the  real  in  the  Uncondition- 
ed. Skepticism,  in  none  of  its  forms,  skepticism  which  pro- 
fesses to  follow  the  light  of  reason  exclusively,  in  reasoning 
from  the  facts  of  nature,  to  the  character  of  the  great  First 
Cause,  skepticism  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  true,  unless 
that  assumption  is  true,  the  assumption  that  the  greatest  and 
most  fundamental  of  all  the  facts  of  the  universe,  those  of 
universal  mind,  arc  a  lie,  and  nothing  else.  On  no  other  hy- 
pothesis can  she  stand  before  the  world,  and  we  are  quite  wil- 
ling that  from  tliis  stand-point  she  should  continue  to  assert 
her  claims.  The  real  position  of  skepticism  may  be  fully  and 
truly  stated  in  the  following  propositions,  the  validity  of  which 
is  undeniable: — (1.)  For  not  one  of  her  principles  or  assump* 
tions  can  she  adduce  the  least  possible  degree  of  positive  evi- 
dence. (2.)  In  accordance  with  those  principles  and  assump* 
tions,  we  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  account  for  the  entire  facts 
of  the  universe,  material  or  mental.  (3.)  All  these  principles 
and  assumptions  are  undeniably  contradicted  by  the  great  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  universe  material  and  mental,  and  cannot  be 
true,  unless  tijesc  facts  arc  false.  The  absolute  claims  of  the- 
ism, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  thus  summarily  stated: — (1*) 
All  of  its  principles  and  assumptions  are  fundamental  and  nec- 
essary intuitions  of  the  universal  intelligence.  (2.)  All  the 
facts  of  the  universe,  material  and  mental,  perfectly  accord  with 
these  principles  and  assumptions,  are  contradicted  by  not  one 
of  them,  and  can  be  thus  accounted  for  on  no  other  hypothesis. 
(3.)  The  validity  of  the  claims  of  theism,  in  opposition  to  every 
opposite  hypothesis,  is  absolutely  affirmed  by  these  facts.  Can 
we  suppose  that  a  system  of  religion  thus  accredited  can  be 
false  ? 

2.  The  intrinsic  tendencies  of  tlieisrn,  as  set  forth  in  our 
preceding  investigations,  will  hardly  be  denied,  on  theoretical 
considerations.  Still  the  inquiry  may  arise,  why,  if  these  ten- 
dencies are  real,  do  we  not  sec  them  verified  in  the  experience 
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of  mankind,  and  especially  among  the  masses  wlio    professedly 
receive    the  system    as    true?     To  this  inquiry,  which  is  very 
properly  put,  the  following  answers  may  be  returned  :-^(l.)  The 
fact  of  the  existence  of   such  benign  tendencies,  in  the  system, 
has  been  really  and  truly  verified  in  the  experience  of  real  be- 
lievers in  all  ages.     We  may  refer,  as  examples,  to  such  individ- 
uals as  Enoch  and  Abraham,  Moses  and  Paul,  Elijah  and  Daniel, 
Isaiah  and  John,  and  to  men  in  every  condition  in  life,  whether 
high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or   ignorant,  whether  educat- 
ed in  the  palaces   of  princes  or  the  cabin  of  the  slave,  men  who 
liave  really  and  truly  received  the  system,   so  as  to  test  its  be- 
nign tendency  in  their  experience.     (2.)  While  theism  does  not 
profess  to  force  the  assent  of  mankind  to  the  truth  of  its  princi- 
ples, nor  their  action  in  harmony   with  those   principles,    when 
assent  has  been  gained,  it  aflirms  what  shall  be  the  experience 
of  all  mankind,  under  all  circumstances,  in  the   actual  reception 
of  its  claims,  and  in  corresponding  action,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  a  rejection  of  those  claims,  on  the  other.     Now  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  in  each    of  the  states  referred  to,  has,  in  all 
ages,    and    in    all    circumstances,    perfectly  accorded  with  the 
teachings  of  religion  on  the  subject,  and  this  accordance  is  ab- 
solute proof  of  the  truth  of  those  teachings,  proof  which  cannot 
be  invalidated,  by  the  question  of  members  who  have  stood  on 
the  one  or  the  other  side.     Eeligion  teaches  that  there  is  and 
can   be   no   real  peace  and  happiness  to  those  who  reject  her 
claims,  and  that  in  the  experience  of  all  alike,    whatever  their 
condition,  who  truly  yield  to  those  claims,    '-  the  fruit  of  right- 
eousness shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect   of  righteousness,  quiet- 
ness and  assurance  forever."     Now,  what  is  claimed  is,  that,  in 
the  actual  experience  of  neither  of  these  classes  has  there  ever 
been  an  exception  to  the  truth  of  those  teachings,  and  that  this 
is  enough  to  establish  the  truth  of  religion.     (3.)  The  past  and 
present  state    of  the  world,  in  the  conflict  between  the  powers 
of  light  and  darkness,  is  but  a  single  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
Divine  government.     The   fact  that  the  mass   of  mankind  yet 
reject  the  claims    of  religion,   is  no  evidence  that  victory  will 
not  yet  turn  on  the  side   of  truth,    and    that    that    victory  will 
not  then  be  complete,  and  universal,  as  far  as  the  then  existing 
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race  of  mankind  is  concerned.  In  view  of  what  religion  has. 
donC;  in  the  experience  of  all  who  have  really  and  truly  yielded 
to  her  claims,  and  in  view  of  the  Divine  predictions  pertaining 
to  the  future,  we  may  rest  in  the  assurance  that  the  time  is 
coming,  when  of  suffering  liumanity,  now,  in  her  yiolent  separa- 
tion from  her  great  and  only  central  light,  and  source  of  good, 
^'  wearied,  tossed  with  tempest,  and  not  comforted,"  it  will  bo 
truly  said,  that  "  the  sun  shall  no  more  be  thy  light  by  day ; 
neither  for  liglitncss  shall  the  moon  give  light  unto  thee; 
but  tlie  Lord  sliall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light  and 
thy  God  thy  glory.  Thy  sun  sliall  no  more  go  down ;  nei- 
ther shall  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  for  God  shall  be  thine 
everlasting  liglit,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended." 


Art.  IL—MORAL  FREEDOM  AND  RESPONSIBILITY. 


The  moral  freedom  and  responsibility  of  men  constitute  the 
peculiarity  of  that  realm  of  life  over  which  a  moral  government 
is  maintained.  In  the  department  of  physics,  God's  control  is 
absolute ;  but  minds  are  not  ruled  in  the  same  way  as  matter. 
In  the  one  case  God  applies  forces,  in  the  other  he  gives  pre- 
cepts. He  impels  the  planet,  but  he  pleads  with  the  man.  He 
compels  the  tidal  currents  to  move  in  the  very  channels  he 
has  fashioned  for  their  flow;  but  he  stands  at  the  entrance  of 
that  strait  and  narrow  path  by  which  the  stream  of  human  life 
is  setting,  and  only  cries,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it." 
The  waters  always  yield  to  the  pressure,  because  necessity  is 
laid  upon  them;  the  souls  often  turn  away  unheeding,  for  it  is 
only  the  law  of  duty  which  is  proclaimed,  and  freedom  keeps 
no  law  except  what  it  chooses.  Power  rules  in  one  realm, 
overcoming  all  resistance;  Wisdom  and  Love  plead  in  the 
other,  and  often  find  the  instruction  set  at  nought  and  the  af- 
fection despised.     Men  are  not  built  up  like  mountains,  nor  de- 
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vclopcd  like  forest  trees,  nor  set  at  work  by  instinct  like  tlie 
animal.  The  moral  nature  which  tliey  possess  separates  them 
into  a  new  and  diflercnt  empire,  where  other  statutes  obtain, 
and  otlier  mctliods  arc  employed.  Light  answers  the  fiat  of 
heaven  by  a  sudden  flash  that  turns  midniglit  into  noon;  but 
the  call  to  a  dark  soul  for  the  radiance  of  righteousness  may 
be  answered  only  by  the  gloom  of  increasing  sinfulness.  Tlic 
vexed  sea  grows  calm  when  its  Lord  bids  it  be  still;  but  vol- 
ley after  volley  of  Divine  reproof,  directed  against  the  surging 
of  human  passions,  sometimes  only  lashes  them  to  higher  fury. 
The  very  comets  run  their  appointed  courses,  never  missing 
the  way  in  their  long  journeys,  and  tlie  blaze  of  meteors  is  but 
an  illumination  of  law;  but  sonls  are  forever  deserting  their 
orbits ;  and  their  fierce  and  continued  collisions  keep  the  world 
in  commotion. 

It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  argue  the  character  of  God's 
government,  or  the  qualities  of  life  in  the  realm  of  morals,  from 
what  appears  in  the  domain  of  pure  physics.  The  spheres  are 
distinct  and  different,  and  the  dealing  is  equally  so.  God  does 
not  impel  men  along  their  round  of  duty  as  he  leads  the  earth 
around  the  sun; — that  he  makes  light  and  darkness  alternate 
in  order  to  a  complete  day,  does  not  prove  that  he  mixes  up 
specific  quantities  of  good  and  evil,  and  calls  the  product  a 
man.  This  habit  of  inferring  the  character  and  discipline  of 
one  realm  of  life  from  another  and  a  different  one,  betrays  a 
great  want  of  classification  and  analysis,  and  men  run  into  it 
only  when  they  speculate  upon  the  Divine  nature  and  methods. 
They  rarely  reason  thus  over  the  human  aspects  of  life.  They 
do  not  attribute  such  a  confusion  of  plan  and  such  a  misapplica- 
tion of  effort  to  mere  mortal  actors. 

Nobody  supposes  that  the  same  methods  of  dealing  will  re- 
sult in  a  fine  bed  of  tulips,  a  profitable  dairy,  and  a  peaceable 
neighborhood.  The  appliances  that  bring  forth  a  fine  nursery 
in  the  field,  are  not  always  what  is  needed  to  beautify  the  nur- 
sery in-doors.  Character  is  not  built  up  like  a  house,  by  the 
aid  of  chisel  and  plane,  saw  and  hammer,  square  and  compass. 
Virtue  that  beautifies  character  does  not  come  of  veneering  and 
varnish,  nor  arc  right  principles  begotten  of  the  turning-lathe 
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like  a  bed-post.  Because  a  blacksmitli  can  hammer  lieatecf  iron 
into  liorse-shocs,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  can 
fashion  his  child  into  a  vounj^  saint  by  the  lielp  of  liis  forge 
and  anvil.  Because;  in  homocopothy,  ipecac  will  cure  nausea,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  best  way  to  cure  pride  is  to  flatter  a 
man's  vanity.  Before  the  gold  can  be  of  practical  use  to  men^ 
the  quartz  rock  containing  it  must  be  crushed  to  powder;  but 
he  would  reason  strangely  who  inferred  from  this  fact  that  the 
Christian  goodness  in  the  human  heart  could  only  pass  into 
society  and  enrich  it  when  its  possessor  had  been  broken  on 
the  wheel,  or  his  body  had  been  turned  into  ashes  at  the  stake. 
And  yet  there  is  no  greater  inconsistency  in  all  this  than  there 
is  in  attempting  to  determine  what  is  the  nature  of  his  govern- 
ment in  the  moral  realm,  by  ascertaining  how  God  works  in 
the  physical ;  or  in  concluding  that  all  the  movements  of  hu- 
man life  occur  under  specific  appointment  and  absolute  con- 
straint, because  gravity  determines  the  movement  of  a  river  in 
all  its  varied  flowing  to  the  sea.  To  every  species  of  exis- 
tence God  has  given  laws  that  answer  to  their  constitution,  de- 
sign and  end.  Ilis  ways  are  as  varied  as  his  works.  lie  does 
not  exhaust  the  types  of  existence  in  any  one  realm ; — he  has 
done  something  more  and  better  in  creation  than  forever  to  re- 
peat himself 

This  point  has  been  the  longer  dwelt  on  because  it  needs 
elucidation.  These  false  analogies  are  often  referred  to,  they 
are  largely  employed,  and  their  influence  is  both  subtle  and 
strong  upon  the  views  and  reasonings  of  men  which  pertain  to 
this  subject.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  cherish  a  constant  and 
steady  faith  in  freedom,  when  nature  all  around  us  is  so  mani- 
festly under  the  regime  of  nccessit}^ 

The  question  of  human  freedom  and  responsibility  is,  there- 
fore, an  independent  one.  We  are  sent  by  it  into  a  distinct 
realm  of  life  to  study  its  phenomena  and  learn  its  laws.  We 
are  to  take  the  facts  as  we  And  them,  interpreting  them  if  wc 
can;  but  we  arc  not  to  import  over  into  that  realm  the  postu- 
lates of  a  philosophy  which  belongs  to  another  and  different 
and  a  lower  sphere  of  existence. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  moral  freedom  and  responsi- 
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bility,  the  limits  of  this  essay  preclude  anything  like  a  complete 
discussion  even  of  any  one  of  its  branches.  All  that  can  well 
be  done,  is  to  state  the  doctrine  in  simple  propositions, 
guard  it  by  proper  definitions  and  limitations,  and  indicate,  in 
tlie  briefest  form,  the  main  grounds  upon  which  the  argument 
must  rest.     And  this  is  all  that  will  here  be  attempted. 

What,  then,  is  involved  in  moral  freedom  and  responsibility  ? 
To  what  extent  are  men  morally  free  and  responsible  ?  How 
does  tliis' freedom  stand  related  to  human  dutv  and  Christian 
character?  How  does  it  stand  related  to  the  sovereignty  and 
plans  of  God,  to  the  action  of  Divine  influence  upon  the  human 
mind,  and  to  the  operation  of  that  influence  upon  the  affairs 
of  this  world?  These  are  the  chief  questions  which  come  up 
to  claim  attention.  The  replies  may  involve  nothing  really 
new  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  possess  the  merit  of  brevity 
and  clearness. 

Moral  freedom  and  responsibility  imply  such  an  exemption 
from  restraint,  or  constraint,  of  every  kind,  as  allows  the 
mind  to  choose  freely  between  such  objects  and  ends  as 
may  be  brought  before  it,  and  to  will  in  accordance  with  its 
choices. 

Tliere  are  many  concessions  made  which  are  often  interpret- 
ed as  acknowledgments  of  human  freedom,  but  which  are  yet 
inadequate  testimonies.  They  may  be  admitted  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  scheme  of  necessity,  and  are  admitted  and  in- 
sisted on  by  those  who  are  practically  advocates  of  that  scheme. 
Of  some  of  these  it  is  proper  to  make  mention. 

It  does  not  of  necessity  imply  tliat  we  are  morally  free  and 
responsible,  wlicn  it  is  admitted  that  we  have  all  the  ele- 
ments that  go  to  make  up  a  free  being.  A  mill  may  be  per- 
fectly constructed  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  run;  but  if  there  is 
no  motive  power  tliat  can  be  applied,  the  capacity  for  running 
amoimts  to  nothing.  A  steam  engine  may  be  complete  in  its 
mechanism  ;  but  if  the  walking'  beam  be  so  effcctuallv  chained 
up  that  no  available  force  can  move  it,  it  cannot  reach  the  re- 
sults for  which  engines  are  built.  A  man's  muscular  system 
may  be  adapted  in  its  construction  to  rapid  movement  or  to 
the  lifting  of  heavy  wciglits ;  but  if  the  nerves  arc  paralyzed,  or 
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the  limbs  are  loaded  with  chains,  it  cannot  be  used  for  such 
purposes  as  are  suggested  by  its  construction.  So  the  mind 
may  have  all  the  elements  of  freedom ;  but  if  forbidden  in  any 
way  to  act  freely,  it  is  no  more  free  than  though  its  constitu- 
tion were  radically  different.  A  slave  has  all  the  inherent 
elements  of  a  citizen ;  but  active  tyranny  and  barbarous  legal 
codes  make  citizenship  as  impossible  for  him  as  for  the  beast 
with  which  law  has  classed  him.  Not  the  possession  of  an 
elementj  but  the  liberty  to  use  a  power ^  is   essential  to  freedom. 

It  does  not  guarantee  freedom  to  preserve  us  from  external 
restraint  or  constraint.  Whatever  fetters  the  soul  robs  us  of 
liberty  quite  as  completely  as  that  which  fetters  the  body.  Be- 
cause the  constraint  is  spiritual  and  internal, — originating  in, 
or  allied  with,  the  mind's  own  laws  of  action, — does  not  render 
it  any  less  constraint  than  it  would  be  if  exercised  by  a  force 
without  ourselves.  If  there  bo  anytldng  that  subjects  our 
whole  mental  action  to  the  law  of  necessity,  we  are  no  more 
free ; — the  source  of  this  influence  is  a  matter  of  no  account, 
so  far  as  the  question  of  freedom  is  concerned.  The  frequent 
definition  of  freedom,  viz.,  "  liberty  to  do  as  we  ivill,'^  is  faulty, 
for  two  reasons: — 1st.  Moral  freedom  lies  in  the  willing  \i 
anywhere,  and  not  in  the  external  deed  that  follows  it.  2d. 
There  is  no  such  freedom  as  is  here  spoken  of;  for  men  are  per- 
petually willing  things  which  they  find  themselves  unablo  to  ac- 
complish. To  will  is  present,  but  how  to  perform  they  find 
not. 

It  is  not  enough  to  admit  that  we  have  and  exercise  the 
power  of  choice.  The  question  still  returns, — could  we  have 
chosen  differently  in  the  case  from  what  we  did  clioose  ?  If 
not,  the  choice  had  no  proper  freedom  in  it — it  is  only  the 
freedom  of  the  bee,  which  chooses  the  honey  rather  than  any 
other  quality  of  the  flower  on  which  it  lights.  There  is  no 
more  freedom  in  a  necessitated  choice  than  in  a  necessitated 
form  of  action  that  involves  no  choice  at  all.  It  is  only  making 
the  compulsory  process  more  complex,  but  the  compulsion  itself 
remains  as  before. 

It  is  not  enough  to  admit  that  we  clioose  in  view  of  motives. 
All   this   may   be  admitted,  and   yet   moral  freedom   denied. 
13 
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The  question  still  returns^ — Is  there  freedom  or  option  in  the 
mind's  action  ?  If,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  the  motives  flow 
in  upon  us  according  to  a  fixed  law  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, each  one  having  a  definite  force,  and  if  the  mind  chooses 
and  must  choose,  in  view  and  under  the  impulse  of  the  weight- 
iest motive,  there  is  still  no  room  left  for  freedom.  The  choice 
in  view  of  motive  on  this  theory,  implies  only  that  the  action  of 
the  mind  is  intelligent  rather  than  instinctive ; — that  it  studies 
and  compares  the  reasons  that  arc  presented  to  it  before  it 
wills,  but  its  choice  is  determined  still  by  some  positive  and 
definite  force  which  acts  on  it  from  without.  It  sees  the  path 
along  which  it  is  going,  and  partly,  at  least,  comprehends  the 
perils  and  the  advantages  of  it,  but  it  is  impelled  to  tread  it 
by  the  resistless  hand  of  the  strongest  motive. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  acts  of  choosing  and  willing 
are  perfectly  unconstrained  and  free,  if  it  is  still  claimed  that 
there  is  something  in  the  moral  state  of  the  mind,  lying  back  of 
volition  and  choice,  which  determines  and  must  determine  what 
the  choice  shall  be.  If  the  tastes  or  tendencies  existing  in  the 
mind,  the  habits  that  have  been  formed,  the  peculiar  susdeptibil- 
ity  to  one  class  of  motives,  and  the  inability  to  feel  the  force  and 
receive  the  influence  of  another  class  ; — if  these  things,  or  such 
as  these,  really  determine  what  any  given  choice  shall  be,  the 
mental  action  is  still  necessitated,  and  there  is  no  true  moral 
freedom. 

It  is  not  enough  to  admit  that  the  first  man  was  free  in  his 
obedience  and  his  sin,  and  tliat  ivc  should  have  been  free  if  we 
had  never  sinned.  Our  inquiry  has  reference  to  beings  such  as 
we  are,  and  not  to  other  beings  different  from  ourselves;  the 
question  relates  to  men  as  they  now  exist  under  the  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  not  as  their  ancestor  existed  under  other 
circumstances  and  under  another  covenant.  It  is  not  enough 
to  prove  that  a  slave,  just  sold  from  the  auction-block,  is  a  citi- 
zen, because  his  paternal  ancestor  fought  as  a  free  man  in  the 
struggles  of  the  revolution.  The  question  concerns  the  present 
freedom  of  ourselves,  and  not  the    bygone  freedom  of  another. 

It  is  not  enough  to  admit  that  the  grace  of"  Cod  is  able  to 
give  the  soul  freedom,   and  that  when  he  bestows  it,  it  breaks 
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its  fetters  and  becomes  free  to  good,  instead  of  being,  as  be- 
fore, wedded  to  evil.  We  are  not  asking  what  man  may  be 
when  reached  and  quickened  by  a  supernatural  visitation,  but 
what  he  is  in  his  natural  constitution — not  what  a  miracle  may 
make  him  hereafter,  but  what  Providence  has  already  made 
him.  And  if  this  special  grace  is  bestowed  arbitrarily,  accord- 
ing to  God's  sovereign  and  discriminating  pleasure,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  there  is  no  proper  freedom  enjoyed  except  by  a  part 
of  the  race,  while  the  rest  are  left  in  moral  and  hopeless  vas- 
salage. 

If  it  be  still  said  that  this  special  grace  of  God  waits  to  pass 
within  all  souls,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  seek  or  receive 
it  in  order  to  the  possession  of  the  freedom  which  it  brings ; 
it  is  to  be  replied  that  just  as  large  a  freedom  is  required  to 
seek  and  receive  this  special  grace  as  is  required  by  any  work 
to  be  done  afterward.  If  it  be  not  previously  free,  the  soul 
cannot  truly  seek  and  effectually  receive  this  redeeming  grace ; 
for  the  act  implied  in  this  service  is  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  of  all  the  tasks  which  a  whole  life  lays  upon  us. 

It  is  not  enough  to  admit  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of  its 
own  freedom,  and  to  fall  back  upon  this  consciousness  as  a 
method  of  justifying  any  scheme  of  necessity.  It  is  true  that 
consciousness  bears  this  perpetual  testimony  to  our  freedom, 
and  it  bears  it  in  spite  of  all  logical  proofs  to  the  effect  that 
every  act  is  necessitated  by  the  plan  of  God.  But  this  only 
shows  how  resolutely  consciousness  protests  against  the  scheme 
of  necessity — not  how  readily  it  can  harmonize  with  that 
scheme.  That  is  certainly  a  singular  use  to  make  of  this  in- 
ward testimony,  to  compel  it  to  give  its  endorsement  to  the 
false  logic  which  it  forever  rises  up  to  repudiate.  It  is  as 
though  the  master  should  quote  his  slave's  continued  recogni- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  man,  to  prove  that  chattel  slavery  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  an  independent  manhood. 
If  the  scheme  of  necessity  be  true,  then  the  universal  conscious- 
ness is  a  liar  and  a  cheat,  for  action  cannot  be  both  free  and 
necessitated  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  God  so  exercises  his  constraining 
influence  in  determining  all  our  choices  and  volitions,  that  he 
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never  infringes  upon  our  freedom,  that  he  can  necessitate  our 
acts  and  at  the  same  time  leave  us  perfectly  free  in  performing 
them ;  and  that  it  is  our  ignorance  of  God's  resources  and 
methods  that  creates  the  difficulty.  This  appeal  to  our  igno- 
rance and  reverence  is  the  merest  evasion.  There  are  doubt- 
less many  things  in  the  Divine  administration  which  we  cannot 
comprehend;  but  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  there  are  no  abso- 
lute moral  contradictions  and  absurdities  in  it.  God  employs 
no  alchemy  by  which  he  can  make  two  and  two  four  or  five  just 
as  he  pleases.  Even  He  does  not  make  truth  and  falsehood 
identical,  nor  mix  up  a  genuine  freedom  and  an  iron  necessity 
in  the  same  moral  act.  The  question  is  not  one  of  mode,  but 
of  fact  and  possibility.  We  do  not  know  all  truth,  but  we  do 
know  that  some  tilings  are  falsehoods.  We  do  not  know  all 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  Divine  rule,  but  we  do  know 
that  the  scheme  of  necessity  and  the  doctrine  of  man's  real  re- 
sponsible freedom  cannot  both  be  true. 

Thus  far  we  have  sought  to  bound  the  significance  of  moral 
freedom  on  one  side,  and  now  it  may  require  some  limitation 
on  the  other.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  state  what  is  and 
must  be  involved  in  it;  it  may  now  be  needful  to  state  certain 
things  not  involved,  which  are  yet  not  unfrequcntly  alleged  as 
involved  in  it. 

To  be  free  does  not  imply  that  one  may  choose  his  own 
realm  of  life,  and  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  domain  with- 
in which  God  has  chosen  to  put  the  human  soul.  Man's  rank 
in  the  scale  of  being  has  been  fixed.  The  bounds  of  his  moral 
habitation  are  determined.  He  may  not  rise  to  the  sphere  and 
relations  of  the  angel,  by  any  indulgence  of  ambition,  by  any 
chafing  against  the  barriers  of  his  sphere,  by  any  defiance  of 
the  authority  which  prescribes  the  limits  of  life.  Nor  may  he 
throw  off  the  restraints  of  moral  law  which  apply  to  the  human 
being,  and,  to  avoid  the  responsibilities  of  an  elevated  sphere, 
descend  to  the  companionship  of  inferior  beings.  He  may  act 
only  within  the  limits  of  his  appointed  realm  of  life.  He  has 
his  own  moral  domain  to  walk  and  work  in,  and  his  freedom  is 
limited  by  the  definite  boundaries  which  enclose  his  powers. 
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To  be  free  does  not  imply  that  a  man  may  escape  the  influ- 
ence and  discipline  of  the  laws  under  which  the  human  soul  has 
been  placed.  If  they  be  kept^  they  distribute  their  rewards 
upon  the  obedient ;  if  they  be  broken^  their  penalties  will  sure- 
ly be  visited  on  the  offenders.  God  rules  where  man  lives ;  he 
allows  of  no  effectual  defiance  of  his  authority,  and  will  not 
permit  his  statutes  to  be  trampled  down  with  impunity.  He 
who  uses  his  freedom  well  will  reap  a  harvest  of  blessing;  he 
who  abuses  it,  will  not  be  able  to  escape  retribution.  The 
Lawgiver  is  still  above  us,  and  in  all  our  waywardness  we  do 
not  get  beyond  his  control. 

To  be  free  does  not  imply  that  there  can  be  choice  without 
objects,  nor  volition  without  motive,  any  more  than  there  can 
be  vision  without  light,  or  locomotion  without  muscles.  Ob- 
jects and  motives  are  the  occasions  of  all  action — they  afford 
stimulus  to  the  mind,  and  rouse  its  powers  to  service.  All  free 
action  takes  its  rise  in  the  view  of  something  to  be  gained,  and 
all  volition  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  certain  considera- 
tions addressed  to  the  soul. 

To  be  free  does  not  imply  that  one  is  able  to  break  up  all 
the  moral  habits,  and    subdue    all    the  moral  tendencies,  which 
have  grown  strong  and  controlling   by    long  indulgence,   by  a 
single  volition.     The  freedom  pertains    to    the  present  act    of 
the  will;    it  docs  not  enable  one  to  prevent   the  inward  and 
legitimate  effect   of  a  long-continued  course    of  indulgence  in 
wrong.     The   conscience    will  grow  dull  under  such  a  way  of 
life,  in  spite   of  volitions  to  the  contrary.     The   passions  will 
increase  in    strength,   the  moral  sensibility   will   be   blunted, 
the    sympathy    with    righteousness  will   become    feeble,   the 
appreciation  of  fidelity  will  be  less  deep,  and  the  reverence  for 
God  will  decline,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  counter  purposes,  so 
long  as  the   soul  yields  itself  to    evil.     And  even   when   the 
heart  turns   itself  decidedly  toward   righteousness,  it  cannot 
repair  all  these  losses,  and  bring  back  that  higher   moral  tone 
to  the  soul,  by  any  single  effort  of  the  will,  however  vigorous 
it  may  be.       Cause  and  effect  are  still  coupled  in  the  life, — the 
harvest  must  be  determined  by  the  seed-sowing. 

To  be  free  does  not  imply  that,  by  an  effort  of  the  will;  one 
13-^ 
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may  bring  himself  to  believe  absurdities,  or  to  perform  impos- 
sibilities. There  are  some  things  which  a  free  soul  cannot  do ; 
for  freedom  does  not  imply  all  sorts  and  all  degrees  of 
ability. 

To  be  free  does  not  imply  such  a  direct  and  absolute  control 
over  intellect  or  taste  or  emotion,  that  it  can  absolutely  deter- 
mine all  the  perceptions  of  the  first,  the  affinities  of  the  second,  or 
the  movements  of  the  third.  Again  we  say,  that  freedom  has 
directly  to  do  with  action,  and  not  directly  to  do  with  thought 
or  sensibility.  Indirectly  the  will  may  modify  opinions,  influ- 
ence taste,  and  arouse  and  subdue  feeling;  but  it  docs  not  sit 
above  them  in  the  capacity  of  an  absolute  sovereign. 


Between  this  scheme  of  freedom  and  the  doctrine  of  necessi- 
ty, we  are  compelled  to  choose.  Any  proper  freedom  implies 
all  we  have  set  forth ;  and  he  who  denies  this  to  men,  gives 
them  over  to  the  domain  and  rule  of  outside  and  absolutely  de- 
termining forces.  Without  stopping  to  argue  this  question  of 
moral  freedom  directly,  let  us  simply  put  down  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  denying  such  moral  freedom,  and  asserting,  in 
any  proper  form,  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  Our  action  is 
cither  really  free,  or  really  necessitated;  for  two  antagonistic 
elements  like  these  cannot  mingle  in  an  act,  both  giving  their 
character  to  it.  What,  then,  are  the  consequences  flowing  from 
a  denial  of  moral  freedom  ? 

This  necessitated  action,  which  alone  remains  when  freedom 
is  denied,  must  either  result  from  a  sort  of  natural  fatality, — 
from  an  all-comprehending  series  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents attaching  somehow  to  the  mechanism  and  movement  of 
the  universe ; — or  it  must  result  from  the  controlling  influence 
of  an  infmite  will,  which  allows  no  freedom  outside  of  itself. 
The  first  supposition  destroys  at  once  the  idea  of  a  personal 
God, — for  whatever  is  called  God  in  such  a  scheme  is  only  a 
vast  link  in  the  fatalistic  chain, — only  one  great  term  in  the 
infinite  scries, — only  one  great  item  in  the  catalogue  of  nec- 
essary phenomena.  And  this  is  to  substitute  the  old  heathen 
doctrine  of  fate  for  the  scheme  of  one  infinitely  wise  and  perfect 
God  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
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The  second  theory  implies  that  God  is  the  ultimate,  efficient, 
voluntary  and  intelligent  cause  of  all  human  action,  of  every 
kind, — 'the  right  and  the  wrong, — -the  sinful  and  the  holy. 

It  implies  that  he  has  given  us  such  a  nature  that  our  con- 
sciousness is  forever  asserting  a  radical  falsehood  when  it  pro- 
nounces us  free. 

It  implies  that  the  feeling  of  blaraevt^orthincss,  arising  within 
us  in  view  of  certain  forms  of  action,  has  no  just  foundation  in 
truth. 

It  implies  that,  though  God  may  have  commanded  men  not 
to  sin,  and  punished  them  for  sinning,  it  is  still  his  will  that 
they  should  sin,  and  he  causes  them  to  do  so  by  his  own  voli- 
tion. 

It  implies  that  there  is  no  real  difference  in  the  moral  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  men.  All  alike  are  doing  the  will  of 
God ;  for  to  this  they  are  compelled ;  while  none  of  them  arc 
rendering  any  voluntary  or  meritorious  obedience,  because 
there  is  no  obedience  except  that  which  is  absolutely  necessi- 
tated by  his  compulsory  influence. 

It  implies  that,  so  far  as  conformity  to  God's  will  is  concern- 
ed, every  man  is  equal  even  to  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  this  will 
of  God  finds  as  clear  and  exact  expression  in  the  life  of  Ahab 
and  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot  as  in  the  consecrated  service 
and  the  predicted  and  redeeming  death  of  the  Messiah.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  it  is  God's  will  that  works  freely  through 
the  life  of  every  man,  determining  all  purpose  and  giving  char- 
acter to  every  deed. 

It  implies  that  all  the  ideas  of  liberty,  duty,  right,  wrongs 
praise,  blame,  sin,  punishment,  &c.,  which  have  obtained  among 
men  in  all  ages,  have  no  proper  foundation  in  philosophy,  the- 
ology, or  fact.  Every  government  is  an  anomaly,  human  cen- 
sures  are  unjust,  penalties  and  prisons  and  courts  and  capital 
punishments  are  only  a  farce.  If  the  scheme  of  necessity  be 
true,  men  arc  no  more  responsible  for  a  transgression  of  lav/ 
than  for  a  transit  of  Venus, — for  a  theft  than  for  a  thunder- 
clap,— for  envy  in  the  heart  than  for  an  earthquake  in  Honolu- 
lu. A  clock  might  as  well  be  complained  of  for  striking,  or 
the  sea  for  engulphing  a  vessel,  as  a  man  for  doing  what  he  is 
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ordained  and  compelled  to  do  by  the  absolute  authority  and  in- 
finite irii2:ht  of  God. 

It  will  not  answer,  as  a  reply  to  this^  to  say  that  God 
docs  not  will  and  induce  sin  as  men  commit  it;  or  that 
his  motive  in  inducing  it  is  good;  wjiile  man's  motive  in 
committing  it  is  evil;  or  that  he  overrules  it  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  righteousness,  when  its  natural  tendency  is  to 
evil  and  injury.  For,  if  men  ad  in  committing  sin,  as  God  wills 
them  to  act,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can  disapprove  the  ac- 
tion which  he  has  determined;  and  if  men  do  7iot  act  in  com- 
mitting sin  as  he  wills  them  to  act,  then  it  follows  that  they 
sometimes  act  against  his  will  and  agency;  and  this  involves  a 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  And  as  to  the  motive  of 
men  in  committing  sin,  this  doctrine  of  necessity  alleges  that 
the  motive  which  controls  action  is  chosen  and  sent  by  God 
for  the  very  purpose  of  inducing  that  very  act; — so  that  if  it 
be  bad,  man  has  no  responsibility  in  reference  to  its  presence 
and  character.  And  in  respect  to  the  overruling  providence  of 
God,  which  is  said  to  convert  that  which  tends  to  evil  into  an 
instrument  of  good; — it  is  to  be  replied  that,  on  this  theory, 
sin,  just  as  men  commit  it,  is  a  thing  of  God's  own  begetting,-— 
it  is  an  element  of  life  which  he  has  put  into  tlic  world,  and  it 
has  just  those  tendencies,  and  no  others,  which  he  has  given  to 
it  in  the  system  which  he  frames  and  administers. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  consequences  which  legitimately 
flow  from  the  doctrine  of  necessity.  And  if  the  character  of 
any  system  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  there  is  most  serious 
reason  for  distrusting  and  rejecting  a  scheme  whose  products 
are  such  as  these.  And,  in  rejecting  the  scheme  of  necessity, 
there  is  nothing  left  but  to  adopt  in  its  stead  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  and  responsibility,  as  it  has  been  already  defined. 

A  few  brief  statements  on  the  points  that  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered, are  all  for  which  time  and  space  are  left  us. 

The  responsibility  of  men  hinges  obviously  upon  their  free- 
dom. No  man  can  be  responsible  for  doing  what  he  cannot 
avoid,  nor  for  omitting  to  do  what  he  is  unable  to  accomplish. 
It  makes  no  difference  hoiv  the  compulsion  is  applied; — if  it  be 
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compulsion  really,  that  is  sufficient.  It  does  not  matter  where 
the  inability  lies; — if  it  be  really  inability,  that  fact  settles  the 
question.  It  amounts  to  nothing  to  say  that  it  is  only  moral 
ability  that  is  lacked, — that  a  complete  natural  ability  is  pos- 
sessed. It  is  conceded  by  those  who  make  this  distinction, 
that  no  specific  action  can  take  place  unless  both  kinds  of  abil- 
ity are  possessed;  and  if  the  second  kind  is  a  sovereign  gift  of 
God,  no  man  is  responsible  for  not  performing  an  act  till  the 
necessary  element  of  power  is  supplied.  If  it  be  said  that 
this  last  species  of  ability  can  be  secured  by  the  free  act  of 
the  man,  that  proves  that  he  is  really  free  in  his  whole  moral 
action, — and  so  the  scheme  of  necessity  and  the  plea  of  moral 
inability  fall  to  the  ground  together. 

Moral  responsibility  implies  the  possession  of  the  faculty 
that  develops  tlie  idea  and  cognizes  the  clement  of  right  or 
wrong  in  action. 

It  implies  an  apprehension  of  the  authority  and  sanctity  of 
right,  as  superior  to  all  else. 

It  implies  that  there  shall  be  nothing  which  necessarily  and 
effectually  hinders  from  moving  toward  the  right  in  choice  and 
volition. 

The  clearer  the  view  of  duty,  the  deeper  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, the  more  distinct  the  apprehension  of  the  moral  tenden- 
cies and  consequences  of  an  act,  the  larger  is  the  responsibility 
connected  with  moral  life. 

Men  arc  responsible  for  the  dulness  of  the  moral  eye,  and 
the  stupidity  of  the  moral  sense,  so  far  as  that  dulness  and 
stupidity  result  from  a  past  false  life. 

And  yet  men  are  not  now  guilty  in  failing  to  sec  the  moral 
truth  which  they  lack  the  capacity  to  apprehend,  nor  in  fail- 
ing to  do  what  they  lack  the  ability  to  accomplish,  however 
this  state  may  have  been  brought  to  pass. 

In  a  word,  men  are  responsible  for  the  constant  and  right 
exercise  of  just  what  ability  they  may  possess.  If  light  in- 
creases or  diminishes,  if  the  moral  power  grows  larger  or 
smaller,  if  the  opportunities  increase  or  lessen,  if  the  perceived 
reasons  for  given  action  be  more  or  less  weighty,  the  responsi- 
bility of  men  is  correspondingly  enlarged  or  contracted. 
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The  laws  which  regulate  the  life  of  moral  and  free  powers 
are  simple. 

A  will  left  listless,  and  largely  inactive,  is  roused  to  a  deci- 
sive movement  with  greater  difliculty,  and  its  action  is  likely  to 
be  irresolute  and  feeble.  Habits  of  right  and  resolute  willing 
increase  and  give  promptness  to  the  voluntary  power. 

Leaving  the  powers,  by  which  we  discern  moral  qualities 
and  distinguish  between  moral  and  immoral  principles,  unused, 
blunts  tiie  moral  vision,  and  confuses  the  mind's  moral  judg- 
ments;  their  legitimate  and  constant  employment,  on  the  other 
hand,  renders  the  discrimination  close,  and  the  verdicts  clear 
and  decisive. 

The  indulgence  of  evil  tendencies  and  habits  increases  the 
difficulty  of  conquering  and  breaking  them  up  ;  the  prompt  lay- 
ing of  decisive  restraints  upon  them  in  their  incipient  stages, 
makes  the  mastery  over  them  the  easier  and  the  more  com- 
plete. 

The  only  theological  aspect  of  this  subject,  which  requires  a 
word  farther,  is  that  which  respects  the  extent  of  our  indebt- 
edness to  special  Divine  influence  for  the  ability  to  repent  and 
believe  and  obey,  and  become  and  continue  Christians. 

In  a  sense  we  are  indebted  to  God  for  all  we  are  and  all  we 
can  do.  lie  formed  us  as  we  are;  lie  sustains  us  in  being  ; 
He  preserves  the  powers  he  imparted;  He  continues  to  us  the 
freedom  we  derived  from  him;  and  surrounds  us  with  the 
influences  and  appliances  by  means  of  which  we  may  build  up  a 
character  and  go  successfully  about  the  proper  work  of  life. 
Without  all  this  wo  could  do  nothing;  any  more  than  the  hus- 
bandman could  fill  his  granaries  without  soil  and  seed,  sun- 
shine and  shower; — or  than  the  navi^-ator  could  reach  a  forcii2:n 
port  without  an  ocean  for  his  highway,  or  winds  for  his  motive 
power.  But  these  arc  the  furnishings  of  the^world, — they  are 
parts  of  that  great  system  of  appliances  which  God  puts  into  the 
hands  of  men,  saying  to  them, — "Here  are  the  facilities,  there  ^ 
are  the  ends,  go  to  now,  and  work."  So,  too,  these  free  pow- 
ers of  the  soul,  and  this  universe  full  of  truths  and  stimulants, 
are  the  furnishings  of  this   spiritual  realm ;    and  to   the   soul 
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longing  for  salvation,  God  is  evermore  saying, — "  Within  you 
arc  the  forces  of  a  glorious  life;  yonder  is  the  heavenly  goal; 
here  is  the  path  of  duty  wliich  leads,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  from 
here  to  yonder;  mount  upward  and  take  redemption." 

But  what  is  to  be  said  respecting  God's  special  influence  that 
works  to  save  men, — ^breakini>:  inward  fetters,  and  brina;ino:  the 
captive  out  of  his  moral  durance  as  the  angel  brought  Peter 
out  of  the  Syrian  prison?  We  can  now  only  answer  in  these 
few  words. 

Of  course  tliis  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  govern- 
mental expedients  which  may  be  involved  in  tlie  atonement. 
They  belong  to  llie  Divine  side  of  redemption,  and  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  human  side. 

Tlie  obedience  which  God  calls  for  is  the  obedience  tliat  is 
measured  bv  our  abilitv, — tlie  call  is  to  love  him  with  all  our 
heart,  our  mind,  our  strength;  not  the  lieart  and  mind  and 
strena:th  of  an  anirel,  of  a  rcdcmed  nature,  or  evenof  a  stron2;er 
and  nobler  man  than  we.  It  is  an  asserted  claim  guagcd  by 
the  nature  and  ability  of  liim  over  whom  it  is  asserted. 

God's  influence,  as  he  promises  and  gives  it,  does  not  come 
to  relieve  us  of  the  responsibility  or  the  necessity  of  strenuous 
effort.  Our  work  remains  ours  as  fully  and  really  as  before. 
The  gospel  is  full  of  precepts  and  warnings  even  for  justified 
men. 

It  docs  not  suspend  our  freedom,  and  substitute  its  forces  for 
that  freedom.  Its  impulses  do  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  sup- 
plant the  volitions  of  the  human  soul. 

It  is  ratlier  an  influence  that  cooperates  with  our  own  free 
powers,  giving  added  force  to  their  action.  It  makes  the  per- 
ception of  the  intellect  clearer,  it  aw^akens  the  sluggish  sensi- 
bility, and  adds  to  the  vigor  of  all  righteous  purpose.  As  a 
strong  and  noble  human  mind  may  act  on  us,  ennobling  all  our 
life,  though  only  doing  it  as  we  welcome  the  influence  and  ren- 
der it  helpful;  so  God  comes  down  to  us  and  offers  his  larger 
aid,  helping  us  on  to  a  nobler  life,  a  larger  service,  a  higher 
standing-place,  a  richer  attainment,  than,  without  his  assistance, 
could  ever  be  ours.  And  as  that  influence  is  freely  offered,  and 
waits  to  come  in  and  aid  us  whenever  we  make  a  right  use  of 
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our  own  powers,  so  the  high  Christian  ends  we  are  set  to  seek 
after  may  become  our  attainments,  while  our  failure  to  reach 
them  is  the  proof  of  our  guilt. 

This  view  exalts  God,  by  showing  him  ready  to  aid  us  in 
what  is  a  great  and  serious  and  difficult  work  of  life,  where 
the  obstacles  are  many,  and  the  inward  weaknesses  expose  us 
to  the  danger  of  failure.  The  other  view  which  represents 
that  we  have  no  adequate  ability  to  accept  the  gospel  and  be- 
come God's  children  till  he  sovereignly  makes  the  needed  ad- 
dition to  our  power,  turns  his  commands  into  solemn  mockery, 
and  impeaches  his  sincerity  when  he  tells  us  he  would  have  all 
to  be  saved,  and  yet  does  not  bestow  the  grace  which  makes 
them  reach  salvation. 

Between  these  two  theories  we  must  choose,  for  there  is  no 
third.  We  accept  freedom  as  our  answer  to  the  question, — 
^'  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?^^ 


Art.  III.— the    MUTUAL   RELATIONS    OF   THE   SAB-. 
BATH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  CIIUBCH. 


God  has  ever  provided  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Christian 
church.  No  new  danger  has  menaced  it  without  some  adequate 
power  being  given  to  meet  that  danger.  Peril  has  brought 
added  manifestations  of  a  loving  Providence  to  the  reassured 
heart  of  the  believer.  The  fagot,  the  rack,  the  keenness  of 
inquisitorial  torture,  have  been  met  with  a  heaven-imparted 
strength  and  fortitude.  Scientific  discovery,  long  a  source  of 
disquietude  to  the  faithful,  by  overthrowing  the  presumptions 
of  science,  becomes  a  defender  of  the  faith. 

Danger  still  threatens  the  church ;  conquests  are  before  it  as 
momentous  in  their  issue  as  those  of  the  past.  In  every  land 
it  is  imperilled,  and  needs  to  keep  close  watch  and  ward,  lest 
beleaguering  hosts  put  it  to  shame  in  its  citadels.     Especially 
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may  this  be  said  of  the  Christian  church  of  America.  Peculiar 
perils  threaten  it ;  responsible  tasks  are  before  it — labors 
which  demand  the  earnestness;  faith  and  energy  of  every  Chris- 
tian heart. 

The  American  church  is  in  danger  of  losing  America  !  The 
nature  of  our  government  and  institutions  brings  to  us  much  of 
this  danger;  and  fosters  its  growth.  Here  are  met  the  repre- 
sentatives of  every  clime.  Europe^  Africa  and  Asia,  each  fur- 
nish some  proportion  of  our  population.  The  fertile  West 
gives  a  Iiome  to  the  majority  of  these  emigrants.  They  como 
with  little  or  no  sympathy  for  the  institutions  of  tlie  nation 
that  welcomes  them.  Their  old  national  prejudices  sway  them. 
The  tastes  and  habits  of  their  former  home  cling  to  them  here. 
The  German  cherishes  his  conservatism,  and  refuses  a  more 
enlightened  policy.  He  is  usually  opposed  to  evangelical  re- 
ligion; he  turns  the  Sabbath  into  a  holiday,  and  clings  to  in- 
temperance and  atheism.  The  Irish,  bigoted  and  suspicious, 
full  of  petty  jealousies,  help  to  give  a  more  unfavorable  charac- 
ter to  society.  The  French  liberalist  rejects  both  the  Bible 
and  the  God  it  reveals,  while  he  has  no  patience  with  a  staid 
republicanism.  All  these  elements  arc  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  truth,  and  banish,  to  a  fearful  extent,  morality  from 
the  fairest  portiori  of  our  land.  A  thirst  for  wealth  prompts 
their  settlement  there,  and  also  allures  thither  a  tide  of  native 
emigration,  to  mingle  with  error  and  darkness.  There  irrelig- 
ion  flourishes  at  will. 

Into  the  midst  of  these  active,  evil  influences,  the  emigrant 
goes  from  his  quiet  New  England  home.  He  may  have  been 
skeptical  and  irreligious  here ;  but  there,  without  his  customary 
restraint,  he  is  far  more  so.  He  may  have  been  a  religious,  or 
a  moral  man  at  home,  but  in  his  new  abode,  no  cessation  of 
business  or  of  pleasure  tells  of  a  Sabbath  and  its  sacred  worship. 
The  community  about  him  easily  insinuates  its  own  carelessness, 
and  earlier  principles  and  upright  motives  are  forgotten.  Infi- 
delity and  ignorance,  hand  in  hand,  unrestrained  by  scarcely 
a  thouglit  of  truth,  range  through  many  a  community  to  spoil 
and  desolate.  These  same  communities  help  to  form  our 
14 
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frontier  States,  which  modify,  already,  our  political  policy,  and 
in  future  will  control  it  still  more.  ^ 

From  this  conies  our  dan^'cr  as  a  nation.  Tc!;norant  men  will 
not  choose  wise  rulers,  neither  will  wicked  men  be  represented 
by  sterling  integrity  and  honor.  The  western  cmigi-ant,  how- 
ever profane  and  ignorant,  has  an  eqnal  vote  with  the  intelli- 
gent Christian  mechanic  of  the  older  States.  This  same  West 
of  to-day,  neglected  by  others  and  self-neglocting,  must  soon  be 
the  centre  of  our  population,  as  it  is  in  position  the  centre  of 
the  country.  From  it,  will  constantly  radiate  the  power  of 
those  principles  which  have  entered  into  its  character  in  its 
formative  period,  of  what  kind  soever  they  may  be.  They  arc 
to  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  our  national  destinies. 
The  principles  which  have  made  our  [)rogrcss  thus  far  glorious, 
can  alone  ensure  to  those  destinies  a  future  beauty  and  glory. 
If  we  are  happier  than  other  nations,  it  is  because  our  institu- 
tions were  the  offspring  of  piety;  because  Cliristianity  presid- 
ed at  their  birth,  and  promised  them  her  aid;  because  tliis  aid, 
vouchsafed  at  the  outset,  is  still  keeping  guard  about  them. 
Trutli  has  been  hitherto  a  sure  aid  and  minister  of  streniith. 
Wc  rest  down  upon  it  as  suflicicnt  to  counteract  all  the  evils 
to  whicli  we  are  exposed.  Only  religious  truth  can  avail  any- 
thing in  this  time  of  need.  Only  the  power  that  has  thus  far 
smiled  in  favor  upon  us  can  impart  to  our  government,  our 
plans  for  national  prosperity,  the  elements  of  perpetuity.  Our 
relii>:ious  institutions  alone   can   counteract  the   dangers  which 

o  o 

imperil  them.  They  must  be  kept  in  vigor  and  purity.  On 
this  our  welfare  hinires.  The  work,  wc  know,  is  irreat.  In- 
iquity  seems  to  forestall  the  usual  efforts  of  the  church.  It  is 
only  able,  seemingly,  to  keep  alive  in  the  communities  of  the 
older  States  scarcely  more  than  a  religious  consciousness,  while 
precocious  vice  seems  to  be  wasting  even  that.  No  inconsid- 
erable labor  is  to  be  done  even  where  religion  claims  to  be 
most  strongly  guarded.  Not  only  is  the  church  to  perform 
this  labor,  but  the  dark,  ignorant  places  arc  to  feel  her  influ- 
ence. 

Is  it  said    that  the  agency  of  that  church  is   too  feeble  for 
the  performance  of  such  a  vast  task?     Let  it  look  to  its  prom- 
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iscd  strength,  and  it  cannot  faint  befqrc  tlie  foe;  let  it  clierisli 
tlic  means  for  conquest  which  God  has  placed  within  it;  let  it 
examine  its  resources,  look  to  its  weapons  provided  in  the 
heavenly  armory  for  the  conflict  with  all  this  evil.  In  this  exi- 
gency, God  has  provided  a  precious  aid.  A  new  force  is  made 
available  for  the  church;  a  glorious  future  awaits  it  if  that  force 
be  appropriated  with  a  willing  and  zealous  heart. 

What,  then,  is  this  new  power  which  marches  to  our  relief, 
which  gives  promise  of  overcoming  the  coldness  of  the  church, 
of  bringing  into  subjection  the  discordant  elements  of  our  pop- 
ulation, wedding  them  to  principles  of  virtue  ?  We  reply, 
''  The  Sahhath  school:' 

From  its  past  work,  we  may  prophesy  such  a  result.  It  is 
no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a  fact;  no  more  a  trial  but  a 
reality.  The  fruit  it  has  borne  at  the  outset  is  but  the  earnest 
of  a  still  richer  ingathering.  Already  it  has  dispelled,  to  a 
great  degree,  denominational  bitterness  and  sectarian  narrow- 
ness— powerful  obstacles  to  the  mission  of  the  church.  It  has 
united  large  and  influential  bodies  of  Christians  in  itself,  when 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  union.  They  have  united 
in  promoting  the  Sabbath  school  enterprise,  even  though  they 
disagree  in  all  things  else.  There  has  been  formed,  within 
the  churches,  a  strong  desire  to  extend  such  an  institution 
over  all  our  land,  to  plant  gardens  of  virtue  in  all  its  moral 
wastes. 

The  Sabbath  school  has  resolved  the  church  into  more  unity 
of  spirit  and  endeavor.  Men  have  spoken  theoretically  of  the 
power  of  Christian  love,  but  tliis  acting  of  the  spirit  of  love 
alone  has  power  over  the  heart.  Men  who  labor  in  a  common 
cause  like  this  must  necessarily  cherish  the  spirit  of  frater- 
nity. The  church  needs  this  element  to  make  its  conquests 
available.  So  do  its  Sabbath  school  labors  impart  a  needed 
blessing. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  consideration  of  the  ben- 
efi'/ accruing  to  the  whole  church,  to  that  which  is  bestowed  on 
each  church  that  enters  with  zeal  upon  its  Sabbath  school  la- 
bors.    Wc  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  accoun^for  the  general  re- 
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suits  by  examining  the  ministry  it  performs  for  a  single  parish. 
The  force  of  the  whole  depends  upon  the  power  which  each 
school  may  exert. 

The  tendency  of  the  Sabbath  school  is  to  materially  modify 
the  life  of  every  church  witli  which  it  is  connected.  It  does 
this  by  carrying  into  operation  the  aim  of  the  gospel,  which  is, 
to  induce  within  tlie  heart  a  childlike  spirit.  The  word  comes 
to  us :  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  cliildren,  ye  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  Christian  church  has  but 
recently  understood  that,  if  the  result  of  religion  is  a  childlike 
spirit,  then  childhood  itself  will  be  most  likely  to  welcome  the 
truths  of  religion;  that  the  trust  and  tiie  simplicity  of  child- 
hood are  nearer  than  selfish  maturity  to  the  spirit  of  the  king- 
dom. .  As  in  the  earliest  childhood  of  the  race,  it  held  closest 
communion  with  God,  so,  in  the  childhood  of  the  man,  there  is 
more  than  maturer  years  may  realize.  The  church  has  found, 
too,  that  the  more  it  has  come  into  contact  with  this  spirit  of 
childhood,  it  has  become  more  sympathizing  and  earnest.  And 
now,  when  it  sees  the  magnitude  of  its  work,  it  takes  fresh 
courage,  because  it  rejoices  in  this  new  ministration  of  strength 
and  joy. 

It  is,  when  brought  into  contact  with  religious  truth,  that 
the  real  spirit  of  early  youth  is  seen.  It  views  truth  without 
prejudice,  and  imparts  that  needed  lesson  to  the  church. 
Childhood  is  patient  and  teachable,  so  that  they  who  sit  down 
to  instruct  and  win  it,  must  be,  in  a  measure,  possessed  of  a 
similar  spirit.  We  patiently  theorize  ;  but  childhood,  with  one 
bound  of  its  simple  heart,  calls  a  truth  its  own. 

The  Sabbath  school  duties  of  a  churcli,  if  faithfully  performed, 
will  banish  cold  formality  from  the  heart.  An  unfeeling  spirit  can- 
not long  endure  the  presence  of  a  class  of  sprightly,  youthful 
minds.  It  must  flee  from  what  will  prove  a  place  of  torture 
for  it,  or  become  changed.  Unselfish  prayers  go  up  from  a 
church  for  blessings  upon  its  Sabbath  school.  In  that  sphere 
of  labor,  the  toiler  is  met  by  a  confiding  spirit,  which  disarms 
him,  for  a  season  at  least,  of  prejudice  and  mistrust.  The  at- 
tempts of  our  equals  to  remove  an  error  from  the  heart,  may 
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result  in  rooting  it  there  the  more  firmly,  but  let  the  heart  of  a 
child  present  its  own  new  thought,  and  there  may  be  a  new  di- 
rection given  to  our  own. 

Again,  tliosc  who  give  most  meaning  to  the  existence  of  a 
church,  are  its  Sabbath  school  laborers.  Their  position  causes 
them  to  cherish  those  qualities  of  heart  which  give  strength  to 
church  action,  and  harmony  to  its  policy.  Tliey  are  more  apt 
to  gain  tliat  quietness  and  cheerfulness  of  heart  which  give 
efficiency  to  all  church  effort.  T'hey  must  be  prayerful,  else  la- 
bor becomes  irksome,  and  soon  abandoned.  Truth  must  be 
steadily  and  carefully  sought,  that  it  may  gain  access  to  hearts 
full  oC cheerful  and  earnest  instincts.  Then,  at  times,  the  child 
becomes  the  more  effectual  teacher,  inasmuch  as  its  thought  is 
not  unfrequcntly  more  satisfying,  nearer  the  great  reality,  than 
that  of»crudition.  Who  that  lias  appealed  to  youth  and  seen 
the  tear  start  in  the  beaming  eye,  emotion  quiver  upon  the  lip 
in  answer  to  words  of  love  and  truth,  has  not  felt  a  breaking 
down  of  his  own  pride  of  heart,  the  melting  to  a  like  tenderness, 
till  there  has  come  a  clear  spiritual  atmosphere  about  that 
heart,  setting  in  bold  relief  the  cross  and  its  Divine  Sufferer? 
From  such  mounts  of  privilege  the  Christian  descends  witli 
higher  purposes  and  truer  aims.  They  tinge  his  life  ;  and  that 
life  carries  to  his  brethren  its  new  found  power,  and  all  are 
blessed. 

Many  may  forget  that  the  gospel  is  to  have  a  controlling  pow- 
er over  passion,  but  not  so  the  Sabbath  school  toiler.  The 
very  presence  of  the  class  is  a  rebuke  to  a  passionate  heart. 
Confidence  comes  into  contrast  there  with  mistrust,  patience 
with  disquietude,  benevolence  with  selfishness,  ready  forgive- 
ness with  unyielding  pride.  The  Christian  grows  into  that 
commanded  mcetness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  such  com- 
munion with  a  truth  loving  childhood. 

But  this  picture  of  youthful  tenderness  and  waiting  willing- 
ness is  not  an  universal  one.  There  are  youth  in  our  lanes 
and  streets  without  amiability,  or  anything  which  by  a  most 
charitable  heart  can  be  called  a  teachable  spirit.  They  are 
not  found  there  full  of  tenderness  and  love  for  truth.  Oaths, 
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passion,  weakness,  filtb,  impudeace,  characterize  them.  Ah  I  to 
these  very  ones  the  church  iriust  feel  that  she  holds  a  most 
sacred  relationship.  They  are  representatives  of  itself  before 
grace  redeemed  it.  It  must  be  its  mission  to  love  those  that 
do  not  love  it.  The  Master  led  the  way  in  that  he  sought  the 
humble  and  weak,  the  sinful  and  stricken  ones.  The  church 
must  be  reminded  never  so  strongly  of  that  example,  as  when 
it  looks  upon  such  uncared-for  sufferers.  Whatever  brings  to 
the  heart  a  trace  of  the  Master's  spirit,  let  it  be  welcomed.  In 
dealing  with  the  more  refractory,  the  higher  discipline  results. 
Faith  must  cling  more  closely  to  her  promises,  hope  kindle 
her  fires  anew  by  preventing  the  dawn  in  prayer.  The  heart's 
murmurings  must  be  quelled  in  the  presence  of  wretchedness. 
Tears  of  grief  can  but  fall  often  and  freely  over  those  who 
know  no  lovely  thing,  to  whom  life  is  a  living  weight  o£  woe. 
Then,  too,  in  the  approach  of  such  luckless  ones  to  views  of 
truth,  there  may  be  even  higher  pleasure  experienced  than 
in  the  less  remarkable  drawing  near  of  comparative  inno- 
cence. 

From  an  efficient  Sabbath  school  the  church  receives  the 
greater  proportion  of  its  accessions.  These  bring  a  discipline 
of  heart  and  mind,  a  vigor  of  opening  Christian  tliought  and 
purpose  to  resuscitate  it.  The  chances  are  comparatively  few 
that  a  man  will  be  converted  in  maturity.  The  direction  which 
years  have  given  to  inclination,  thought  and  purpose,  has  be- 
come the  bent  of  the  spirit,  and  is  still  followed.  '^  The  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  has  a  meaning  in  youth 
which  no  after  years  may  know.  Hosts  of  evil  encamp  about  a 
youthful  soul.  Enticement,  strategy  and  threat  are  employed 
to  win  it  from  its  stronghold  of  innocence.  Unless  angels  of 
truth  guard  with  ceaseless  vigils  every  avenue  ofapproach,  the 
enemy  will  gain  the  fortress  and  subject  its  garrison  to  an  un- 
relenting despotism.  AVhat  probability,  then,  that,  after  years 
of  such  subjection,  when  every  rising  of  virtue  is  smothered  by 
jealous  guards,  when  the  works  of  the  fortress  are  well-nigh 
demolished,  when  the  enemy  is  ever  present  to  pervert  and  de- 
stroy— what  are  the  probabilities,  when  evil  has  fully  intrench- 
ed itself  in  the  heart,  made  of  it  unclcanness  and  reduced  it  to 
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almost  helplessness,  that  a  man  will  become  possessed  again 
of  strength  and  virtue  ?  A  cold  understanding  yields  no  such 
encouragement  to  effort  as  a  trusting,  cheerful  spirit.  A  selfish 
manhood  seldom  knows  how  to  bend,  while  youth  follows  more 
closely  its  purer  reason. 

We  wish  to  notice  particularly  another  of  these  relations. 
A  pastor  cannot  do  without  the  encouragement  wliich  the  Sab- 
bath school  gives  to  his  labors.  Every  teacher  is  a  cooperator 
with  him, — an  aid  in  tlie  same  work  of  conversion.  Sabbath 
school  instruction  prepares  the  way  for  a  more  efficient  teach- 
ing from  the  pulpit.  No  pastor  can  safely  ignore  this  depart- 
ment of  Christian  toil.  There  is  the  most  intimate  connection 
between  that  and  his  own.  The  teacher  is  a  pastor,  only  in  a 
less  extensive  sense  than  the  teacher  in  the  pulpit.  He  pre- 
pares homes  for  the  reception  of  the  minister.  He  goes  before 
him,  making  a  way  in  the  heart  for  a  more  extended  under- 
standing of  trutli.  The  teacher  comes  into  personal  familiarity 
with  each  member  of  his  class.  The  pastor  cannot  do  this ; 
his  work  in  the  Sabbath  school  must  of  necessity  be  more  gen- 
eral. The  pastor  must  not  venture  to  neglect  this  form  of 
effort.  By  a  friendly  recognition,  each  Sabbath  morning,  of 
the  teacher's  work,  if  it  be  but  a  smile  of  appreciation  of  the 
service  performed  there,  it  should  be  given.  The  teacher  is 
the  most  faithful  cooperator  with  the  pastor.  It  will  not  be 
enough  to  see  that  suitable  teachers  and  superintendants  are 
secured.  The  pastor  must  do  even  more  than  express  his 
confidence  in  the  Sabbath  school  laborer,  he  must  seek  to  add 
by  his  encouragement,  by  the  inspiration  of  a  ready,  cheerful 
presence  to  the  teacher's  energy  and  the  teacher's  inspiration. 
Let  a  pastor  look  in  upon  his  school  every  Sabbath  morning 
for  a  few  months,  with  a  loving,  sympathizing  spirit,  and  he 
will  be  reluctant  to  forego  that  pleasure  afterward.  It  gives 
him  a  needed  inspiration  for  toil.  The  thought  that  so  many 
laborers  are  toiling  jointly  with  him,  however  dear  it  might 
have  been  before,  will  be  impressed  the  more  by  his  weekly 
visits  to  their  place  of  Sabbath  toil.  Then,  too,  a  school  is 
made   more   efficient  by  the  frequent  presence  of  the  pastor. 
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Tlic  teacher  feels  bis  work  recognized,  and  is  cheered,  whilo 
tlic  children  never  wearv  of  his  j3resencc  and  Dleasant  words. 
So  the  pastor  becomes  strengthened  lor  his  labor,  and,  too,  the 
churcli  receives  new  aid  throuL»h  liim  bv  the  ministry  of  its 
Sabbath  school.  So  that  tlie  church  is  a  recipient  from  two 
sources.  Its  membersliip,  actively  employed,  meet  its  necessi- 
ties more  adequately  by  the  aid  of  their  labors  of  love,  and  the 
pastor  afibrJs  liiglicr  and  richer  instruction. 

We  have  thus  traced,  to  some  extent,  the  reciprocation  of 
benefits  between  au  individual  cliurch  and  its  Sabbath  school. 
If  such  be  the  result  in  oun  case,  the  general  result  must  cor- 
respond. Let  us,  from  this  frame  w^ork  for  our  basis,  trace  the 
effects  of  those  influences  up  through  their  promised  history. 
As  the  leaven,  ^Miid  in  the  three  measures  of  meal,"  leavens  the 
whole  mass,  so  do  these  influences  go  forth  among  the  churches. 
Church  after  churcli  is  awakened  to  a  higher  type  of  existence. 
They  have  felt  the  power  of  the  Sabbath  school,  and  they  be- 
come eai'ncst  in  thccrv:  ^' AVc  must  sustain  it.  We  need  it. 
It  is  bringing  us  more  life.  We  need  it  for  ourselves,  we  need 
it  for  the  West;  let  us  carry  it  to  every  needy  spot."'  And  so 
the  churches  have  deterniined  to  extend  it,  to  cherish  it  as  a 
fruitful  source  of  hope  to  itself  and  of  good  will  to  men.  Ma- 
ture minds,  bewildered  by  doubt  and  skepticism,  may  reject 
and  spurn  it;  but  the  heart  of  childhood  will  bid  it  wel- 
come. 

If  the  children  of  the  next  half  century  arc  brought  under  its 
influence,  if  the  truth  may  only  spread  in  efficiency  among  the 
youth  of  our  land  for  that  period,  then  the  crisis  will  be  forever 
past.  The  church  will  be  relieved  of  the  dark  pictui-e  which 
meets  her  anxious  eye.  Our  land  can  but  be  bright  and  beau- 
tiful in  its  spirit  and  in  its  influence  upon  the  nations.  InOdcl- 
ity  will  not  stint  our  growth,  nor  skepticism  breathe  its  deadly 
blight  over  fair  regions  and  pure  hearts.  Let  the  present 
A\^est  become  established  as  a  stroni>"hold  of  truth,  and  the 
darkness  can  never  so  gather  again,  or  the  danger  be  again  so 
imminent.  With  such  a  reserve  force  as  this  will  bring  to  her, 
the  church  will  save  America. 
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But  not  America  only.  Already  are  we  a  dominant  power 
in  tlic  earth,  and  our  development  will  render  us  still  more  so 
in  the  future.  Already  are  we  a  light  to  the  nations,  but 
by  the  furtherance  of  the  same  principles  of  integrity  which 
have  saved  us  thus  far,  these  confederate  States  will  become  a 
stronger,  truer  light.  A  mighty  destiny  are  they  to  accomplish 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  If  for 
evil,  then  there  is  no  other  field,  no  other  undiscovered,  virgin 
land  where  free  institutions  and  gospel  power  may  so  write 
their  own  new  name  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 
'^  Time's  noblest  empire  is  her  last;"  but  truth  alone  can  make 
it  noble,  and  truth  must  be  spread  by  the  churches  of  America. 
No  other  avenues  of  help  are  open ;  aid  must  come  from  those 
sources,  or  not  at  all.  The  work  is  all  before  our  churches  in 
its  most  urgent  form,  but  that  work  is  not  impossible.  The 
future  may  look  ominous,  but  it  shall  come  out  into  a  free 
and  pui'e  present,  by  God's  help.  He  has  given  to  the  church- 
es this  added  means  of  success,  of  which  we  have  written. 
Let  us  gladly  and  faithfully  appropriate  the  good  and  the 
promised  deliverance  it  brings  to  our  waiting  hearts,  cher- 
ish the  lessons  it  has  taught  and  is  still  teaching  us,  fur- 
ther its  development  and  extension,  and  leave  the  result  with 
God  ;  and  in  his  own  favored  time,  he  will  bring  the  salvation 
of  Zion  to  a  bright  and  gladsome  issue. 
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Art.   IV.— the  MERITS  AND    DEFECTS  OF  THE  REF- 
ORMATION OF  THE  XVI.  CENTURY. 

To  analyze  tlic  Reformation  of  the  XVI.  century,  it  is  neccs- 
sarv  to  make  ourselves  familiar  witli  both  its  antecedents  and 
its  consequents, — to  examine  the  state  of  Europe  preceding 
and  also  succeeding  that  great  event.  To  understand  its  char- 
acter, we  must  know  the  causes  which  produced,  the  agencies 
which  developed,  the  circumstances  which  modified,  and  the  re- 
sults which  flowed  from  it. 

For  a  thousand  years  the  mantle  of  Papal  superstition,  idol- 
atry and  wickedness  had  covered  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Rome  had  either  quenched  or  absorbed  nearly  every  star  of 
literature,  science  and  morals,  that  appeared  above  the  liorizon. 
True,  here  and  there  a  ray  struggled  through  the  dai'kness,  in 
spite  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  but  they  only  served  to 
make  the  darkness  still  more  visible.  The  sacred  Scriptures 
"were  neglected,  despised  and  trampled  upon  by  the  clergy,  and 
rigidly  withheld  from  the  laity. 

As  a  consequence,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  almost 
wholly  unknown,  and  their  saving  influence  almost  wholly  ui.'felt. 
Religion  became  an  intolerable  superstition  in  its  faith,  a  con- 
temptible farce  in  its  worship,  and  a  stupendous  fraud  in  its 
ambitious  scheme  to  exalt  a  mercenary  and  corrupt  priesthood 
at  the  expense  of  the  degraded  and  subjugated  masses.  The 
mother  of  harlots  reigned  supreme.  Kings  and  cmpei'ors 
prostrated  themselves  at  her  feet,  ti^mblcd  at  her  anathemas, 
and  zealously  obeyed  her  behests.  A  splinter  from  the  cross, 
a  link  from  the  chain  of  St.  Pnul,  or  a  bone  of  some  de- 
funct saint  was  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  most  difQcult  ser- 
vice. 

Nor  were  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  XVI.  century,  so  weak  as  this  degrading  vassalage  to 
Rome  would  seem  to  indicate.  Chailes  V.  of  Spain,  ar»d  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France,  two  of  the  mightiest  monarchs  of  any  age, 
were  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  Henry  the  VIIL  swayed  the 
sceptre  on  the  English  throne,  James  V.  was  king  of  Scotland, 
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Maximilian  I.  was  Emperor  of  Germany,  Emmanuel  the  Great 
was  king  of  Portugal.  Christian  11.  of  Denmark  and  Sweden^ 
and  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland.  These  potentates,  men  of  ac- 
knowledged talents  and  princely  resources,  men  who  gave  law 
to  Europe  touching  its  social,  political,  and  religious  senti- 
ments, were,  without  exception,  wedded  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
Rome  guaranteed  to  them  the  Divine  right  by  wdiich  they  held 
tlieir  crowns,  and  they  in  turn  fdled  her  coffers  with  gold 
extorted  fioni  the  people  she  had  sold  to  them. 

A  single  fact  will  illustrate  the  insatiable  cupidity  of  Rome, 
and  the  manner  in  which  popes  and  kings  played  into  each 
othei"'s  hands  in  t!ic  disposal  of  those  even  professing  the 
Catholic. faith.  In  the  XII.  century,  Pope  Adrian  III.  sold  Ire- 
land to  Henry  11.  for  the  annual  payment  of  a  penny  for  every 
house  on  tlie  island,  and  then  authoi'izcd  him  to  invade  the 
country,  conquer  the  people,  and  compel  them  to  pay  the 
price  for  which  he  had  sold  them  to  the  horrors  of  war, — the 
loss  of  liberty,  and  the  servitude  of  a  foreign  yoke. 

These  brief  statements  will  indicate  the  circumstances  of 
Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVI.  century, — circumstances 
which  seemed  to  preclude  all  i-ational  hope  of  a  reformation. 
But  God,  who  is  wiser  than  men,  wlio  can  bring  light  ont  of 
darkness,  wdio  can  harmonize  the  most  discordant  elements  and 
make  them  subservient  to  his  plans,  was  preparing  the  way 
for  that  great  work  which  has  left  its  impress,  not  only  on 
the    century    in    which    it  occurred,   but    upon    all   succeeding]: 


ages. 

Let  us  examine,  briefly,  some  of  the  main  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  Reformation. 

One  of  its  most  obvious  causes,  so  far  as  human  influence  is 
concerned,  was  the  revival  of  learning  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Early  in  the  XIY.  century,  the  clouds  began  to  lift 
from  the  long  dark  night  of  the  aiies.  Stars  of  literature,  sci- 
cnce  and  art,  one  after  another,  came  out,  heralding  tlic  dawn 
of  a  brighter  era.  The  crusades,  wicked  and  suicidal  as  they 
were,  tended  to  promote  independent  thought  and  to  quicken  the 
mental  activities  of  the  world.  The  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compass  extended  commerce;  and  led  on  to  magnificent  discov- 
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erics,  which  revealed  a  new  world  to  the  enterprise  of  the  na- 
tions. The  art  of  printing  gave  a  new  impulse  to  learning. 
Books  were  multiplied;  universities  established  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe,  and  education  placed  within  the  reach  of 
the  middle  classes  which  had  recently  sprung  up.  Mind,  awak- 
cnc^from  its  long  lethargy,  rejoiced  in  its  newly-found  powers, 
anagavc  some  splendid  proofs  of  its  genius.  Raphael,  Michael 
Angclo,  Titian,  and  Correggio,  seized  the  brush,  and  the  canvass 
glowed  with  celestial  beauty ;  Copernicus  grasped  the  key  of 
the  universe,  and  unlocked  the  mysteries  of  the  solar  system ; 
and  architecture  exceeded  itself  in  the  magnificent  pile  of  St. 
Peter's.  These  giant  strides  of  intellect,  this  marked  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  and  sciences,  this  great  revival  of  learning, 
gave  to  the  XY.  century  a  voice  as  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 
straiL>;lit." 

Another  cause  which  led  on  to  the  Reformation  was  the  irre- 
ligious character  of  popes  and  priests.  Instead  of  being 
the  best,  they  were,  with  few  exceptions,  the  woi'st  men  of  their 
age.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  established  by  Gregory  VIL, 
produced  a  fearful  harvest  of  licentiousness.  A  historian  de- 
clares that  all  the  clergy  kept  mistresses,  and  all  the  convents 
at  Rome  were  houses  of  ill  fame.  Erasmus  relates  that,  ^^  in 
many  places,  the  priest  paid  the  bishop  a  regular  tax  for  the 
woman  with  wdiom  he  lived,  and  for  every  child  he  had  by  her." 
A  German  bishop  said  publicly,  that,  "  in  one  year  eleven 
thousand  priests  presented  themselves  before  him  for  that  pur- 
pose." The  papal  chair  was  frequently  occupied  by  men  known 
to  be  guilty  of  repeated  murders  arid  continued  adulteries — by 
men  the  blackness  of  whose  characters  darkens  all  the  page  of 
histor}^  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Purity  of  heart  and  life 
were  neither  believed  in,  sought  for,  nor  preached  by  the  cler- 
gy, and  their  deluded  followers  found  it  easier  to  pay  for  indul- 
gences than  to  cease  from  sinning. 

Now  it  is  impossible  for  any  religion,  whose  teachers  and 
expounders  are  known  to  be  no  better  than  the  generality  of 
men,  to  retain  its  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  especially  when 
that  mind  begins  to  think  for  itself.     Thus  these  viceS;  immor- 
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alitics  and  excesses  of  wickedness  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Reformation,  by  revealing  to  the  people  the  deep  depravity  of 
the  system  under  which  they  groaned,  and  the  unmitigated 
wickedness  of  those  who  scrupled  at  no  means,  however  base, 
to  keep  them  under  the  yoke. 

Another  cause  which  operated  still  more  powerfully  in  arous- 
ing Europe  to  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  was  the  worldly, 
selfish,  ambitious  usurpations  of  Papal  Rome  in  temporal  things. 
Not  content  to  hold  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  she  sought  to  sway 
the  sceptre  of  universal  empire;  and,  like  her  great  prototype, 
heathen  Rome,  to  be  mistress  of  the  world.  When  the  north- 
ern barbarians,  in  the  VII.  century,  took  the  crown  from  the 
head  of  the  Greek  Emperors, — the  legitimate  sovereigns  of 
Rome, — they  placed  it  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter.  But  it  could 
not  remain  there  ;  for,  in  the  next  century,  the  Pontiff  was  com- 
pelled to  vacate  the  throne  of  the  Ca3sars,  and  place  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  Charlemagne,  whose  father,  Pepin,  Mayor  of 
France,  at  the  solicitation  of  Leo  III.,  drove  from  the  gates  of 
Rome  the  Lombards,  who  were  threatening  destruction  to  the 
Eternal  City.  Charlemagne,  however,  bequeathed  far  more 
power  tlian  talents  to  his  posterity;  and,  consequently,  in  the 
IX.  century,  the  aspiring  horn  of  the  seven-headed  beast  was 
enabled  to  regain  the  crown. 

But  such  were  the  enormities  of  Papal  misrule,  such  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  that,  in  the  X.  century,  the  German  em- 
perors took  Rome,  purged  it  with  the  sword,  and  placed  men 
in  the  Papal  chair  better  adapted  to  the  functions  of  Christian 
bishops. 

But  this  forced  humility  did  not  accord  with  the  ambitious 
spirit  of  the  Papal  church.  Not  one  iota  of  her  arrogant  claims 
was  abated,  and  when,  in  the  XL  century,  internal  troubles  had 
weakened  the  German  Empire,  Gregory  VIL,  the  celebrated 
tlildebrande,  took  the  crown,  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned 
supreme  in  temporal  as  w^ell  as  spiritual  matters. 

From  this  time  until  the  Reformation,  a  period  of  four  centu- 
ries, the  Popes  were  independent  of  their  former  rulers, — the 
Greeks,  Franks  and  Qermans, — and  held  almost  unlimited  sway 
over  the  nations. 
15 
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Kings  and  emperors  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  sceptred,  mitred 
and  pui'ple-robed  representative  of  the  poor  fisherman  of  Gali- 
lee, received  their  crowns  at  his  liandS;  and  meekly  heard  tlieir 
policy  dictated  by  his  lips.  Rome  became  the  oracle  of  Chris- 
tendom,— tribute  was  poured  into  her  coifcrs,  and  honors  lav- 
ished upon  her  slirine. 

This  state  of  tilings,  however,  could  not  continue.  Vassal- 
age to  Rome  was  felt  to  be  degrading;  the  grounds  on  which  it 
was  predicated  were  seen  to  be  false,  and  the  men  who 
imposed  it  possessed  neither  the  respect  nor  love  of  those  Ihey 
assumed  to  govern.  The  Popes  were  confessedly  incapable  of 
exercising  any  such  exalted  functions  as  such  extensive  juris- 
diction  implied.  In  fact;  no  country  in  Europe  was  so  sadly 
misgoverned  as  Rome,  under  these  very  men  who  claimed  to  be 
the  vicegerents  of  God,  and  the  leiritimatc  sovereii^ns  of  the 
world.  Indistinct  murmurs  at  first  began  to  be  heard,  presag- 
ing the  coming  storm;  and  then  the  lightnings  of  indignation 
and  the  thunders  of  rebuke  flashed  and  rolled  from  the  thrones 
of  Europe.  Hapsburgh  led  the  van  in  this  war  of  words. 
Maximilian  said  openly^  of  the  treacherous  Leo  X.,  ^^  This 
PopC;  also,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  scoundrel.  Now  I  may  say  that 
never  in  my  life  has   any  Pope  kept  his  faith  or  his  word  with 

me I  hope,  God  willing,  this  will   be  the  last  of 

them." 

But  mere  words  did  not  satisfy  the  fiery  temper  of  Louis 
XII.j  or  the  warlike  spirit  of  Charles  V.  The  first  inscribed 
on  a  medal  Pcrdani  Bahylonis  Nomcn,^^  and  the  last  marched 
an  army  against  Rome,  pillaged  the  city,  shut  up  the  Pope  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate  on 
the  humiliating  terms  of  remaining  a  close  prisoner  until  he 
should  fulfil  the  stern  conditions  imposed  upon  him.  True,  the 
Pope,  through  the  aid  of  Francis  I.,  regained  his  liberty  and 
his  crown,  but  the  prestige  of  his  power  was  gone,  and  gone 
forever. 

France,  witli  her  Pragmatic  Sanctions,  decreed  the  freedom 
of  the  Gallican  church  ;  and  England  substituted  for  the  Pope, 

ft 

*  I  will  destroy  the  name  of  Babylon. 
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Henry  VIIL,  as  head  of  the  Anglican  church.  These  govern- 
mental movements,  with  many  others  of  a  similar  character 
throughout  Europe,  were  not  the  Reformation,  but  they  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it,  led  on  to  it,  and  aided  in  its  progress. 

The  last  cause  to  be  here  mentioned,  the  one  which,  under  God, 
had  the  most  to  do  in  producing  the  Reformation,  was  the  influ- 
ence and  labors  of  those  faithful  men  whom  God  raised  up,  from 
time  to  time,  to  witness  to  liis  trutli. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  Roman  apostasy,  men  were 
not  wanting  who  characterized  it  as  Anti-Christ,  and  sought  to 
overcome  it  by  the  word  of  their  testimony  and  tlic  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  As  early  as  the  11.  century,  a  class  of  dissenters 
arose  at  Rome,  called  Novatians.  These  faithful  Christians 
separated  from  Rome,  planted  gospel  churches,  and,  in  a  few 
centuries,  spread  over  the  empire.  In  the  TV.  century,  they 
had  become  so  numerous  and  respectable  that  Constantino  en- 
deavored to  unite  them  with  the  Catholic  church;  but,  failing 
in  this,  he  persecuted  them  wdth  extreme  cruelty.  This  mur- 
derous policy  being  continued  by  the  Catholic  emperors,  they 
were  finally  destroyed  or  driven  into  exile.  In  this  century, 
the  Donatists  arose  in  Carthage,  and,  for  three  hundred  years, 
bore  a  decided  testimony  against  tlie  aggressions  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  Roman  church.  In  the  YIL  centaury  a  new  sect 
arose  in  Asia  Minor,  denominated  Paulicians,  from  their  regard 
for  Paul  as  an  iu spired  teacher.  In  spite  of  Romish  persecu- 
tions, tlicy  extended  over  all  Asia  Minor,  the  land  of  Paul's 
abundant  labors  and  rich  harvests.  In  the  IX.  century,  they 
were  destroyed  by  Theodora,  the  Greek  empress,  who  caused 
one  hundred  thousand  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.  In  this  cen- 
tury, Claude,  an  eminent  scholar,  Cln-istian  and  divine,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Sec  of  Turin.  Although  a  Catholic,  he  set  him- 
self zealously  to  the  task  of  reforming  the  abuses  of  Rome. 
The  valleys  of  Piedmont,  which  belonged  to  the  bishopric  of 
Turin,  were  filled  with  his  disciples.  Some  half  century  after 
his  death,  his  followers,  who  took  the  name  of  Waldenses,  sep- 
arated from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  established  churches  on 
the  plan  laid  down  in  the  word  of  God.  Persecution  scattered 
them  abroad,  but  they  w^ent  everywhere  preaching  Jesus.     So 
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numerous  liad  they  become  in  the  XII.  century,  tliat  Egbert,  a 
monkish  writer,  says,  ^^  They  arc  increased  to  great  multitudes, 
throughout  all  countries."  Another  tells  that,  "  Tliey  sorely  in- 
fested France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  England."  In  different  countries 
they  were  known  by  different  names, — as  Albigcnses,  Vaudois, 
Paulicians,  Patermes,  Puritans,  &c.  Many  eminent  men  Averc 
produced  by  this  holy  brotherhood,  among  whom  we  notice  Pe- 
ter Waldo  and  Pctro  DeBrys  of  France,  Wickliffc  of  England, 
Jerome  and  ITuss  of  Bohemia,  &c. 

Thus  tlic  light  of  the  gospel  w^as  kept  steadily,  though  dimly, 
burning  through  the  entire  period  of  Roman  apostasy,  even 
down  to  the  Reformation  of  the  XVI.  centurv.  The  elements 
were  all  prepared,  and  that  great  event  was  a  moral  necessity. 
Romish  domination  was  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  burthen  to  the 
potentates  of  Europe;  her  persecutions  had  well  nigh  worn 
out  the  patience  of  the  saints,  her  senseless  mummeries  no 
longer  satisfied  the  popular  mind,  which  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
more  rational,  if  not  a  more  holy,  faith,  and  the  light  of  truth 
was  already  shining  in  the  altar  fu'cs  of  those  devoted  men  who 
would  not  receive  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  their  foreheads  nor 
in  their  hands. 

Early  in  the  XYI.  century,  Luther,  whose  name  is  so  associ- 
ated with  that  event,  that  it  lias  become  a  synonym  for  the 
Reformation,  began  his  labors  as  a  reformer,  at  the  University 
of  Wittemburg.  Instead,  however,  of  his  developing  the  Ref- 
ormation, that  event  developed  him.  While  he,  a  poor  benight- 
ed monk,  was  counting  his  beads  in  the  hermit's  convent  of 
St.  Augustine,  others  were  actively  engaged  in  tlic  work  of  re- 
form. Already  had  Renchlin  and  Erasmus  swept  the  dust  of 
ages  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  opened  them  to  the  people 
of  Germany.  Already  had  Frederic  III.,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
founded  the  University  of  Wittemburg,  and  dedicated  it  to  re- 
form. In  1502,  we  find  this  enlightened  prince  proclaiming  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  to  Staupitz,  Vicar-gcncral  of  tlie  order 
of  the  Augustines,  for  all  Germany.  Even  bcfoi'c  this,  in  the 
year  1473,  ten  years  before  Luther  was  boi'n,  the  doctrines  of 
evangelical  truth  had  been  taught  in  tlie  University  of  Paris,  by 
John  Weissel,  surnamcd   the    Liu'ht   of  the  World.     It  was  at 
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this  University  that  Renchlin  and  Erasmus  were  fitted  for  the 
important  services  whicli  tlicy  rendered  in  tliis  great  work. 
These  men,  and  others  connected  with  the  German  universities, 
did  much  to  raise  up  and  qualify  those  men  whose  names  are 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  Reformation.  Melancthon 
owed  his  conversion  to  Renchlin,  and  Luther  Ids  also  to  Stau- 
pitz,  who  was  at  this  time  head  of  the  University  of  Wittem- 
burg,  to  a  professorship,  in  which  Luther  was  called  by  the 
Elector  in  the  year  1508. 

About  this  period,  or  a  little  earlier,  several  eminent  reform- 
ers arose  in  Switzerland,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Zwinglc, 
preacher  in  the  Cathedral  of  Zurich.  Also,  in  several  other 
countries,  faithful  advocates  of  reform  were  found  to  meet  the 
crisis  which  Papal  corruption  and  tyranny  had  precipitated  on 
tlie  world. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  Europe,  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  also  of  the  causes  whicli  produced  this  glorious 
work,  will  prepare  our  minds  to  understand  its  character  and 
ostimate  its  worth.  This,  however,  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task. 
The  work  was  so  extensive,  originating  in  such  diflerent  coun- 
tries, and  carried  on  by  men  of  such  different  temperaments, 
views  and  feelings,  that  it  could  not  be  uniform  in  its  charac- 
teristics. 

Amid  the  absolutism  of  Germany,  the  Reformation  would 
naturally  be  monarchical ;  while,  nurtured  in  republican  Switzer- 
land, it  would  as  naturallv  be  democratical.  It  would  also  bear 
the  impress  of  the  different  classes  to  which,  in  different  coun- 
tries, it  owed  its  development.  In  Germany  it  was  essentially 
the  work  of  the  nobility,  in  Switzerland  of  the  yeomanry;  and 
in  France  of  the  peasantry. 

Again,  tlic  Reformation  would  naturally  reveal  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  eminent  men  through  whose  influence  more 
especially  it  was  developed.  No  two  of  these  were  precisely 
alike.  The  learned  Erasmus  was  a  theologian  of  the  schools,* 
the  amiable  Melancthon  was  a  conservative  philosopher  and 
gentlemanly  courtier;  and  the  impetuous  Luther,  in  spite  of  his 
plain,  practical  common  sense,  was  somewhat  of  a  transcenden- 
tal mystic.  Thus  we  find  scholasticism,  conservatism  and  mys- 
15-^ 
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ticisrn  represented  in  the  three  leaders  of  the  Germanic  reform. 
Of  the  Swiss,  Zwinglc,  with  liis  intellectual  clearness,  logical 
power,  and  firmness  of  purpose,  was  a  radicalist;  the  mild, 
peaceful  CEcolampadius,  with  his  spiritual  meekness,  was  a  con- 
servatist;  and  the  learned  Genevan,  whose  theological  system 
has  impressed  itself  on  the  world  more  deeply  perhaps  than 
any  other,  uniting  in  himself  the  characteristics  of  the  two  for- 
mer, and  superadding  an  executive  power  for  organization  sel- 
dom equalled  by  any  other  man,  may  be  denominated, — to  coin 
a  new  word — a  practicalist. 

This  brief  classification  of  a  Tew  of  the  leaders,  together 
with  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  titcm,  and  also  of  the 
different  classes  and  peoples  among  whom  and  by  whom  the 
Reformation  was  developed,  will  account  for  any  discrepancies 
or  seeminii:  contradictions^ai  its  characteristics. 

In  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  the  Reformation  wc  fmd  mi^ch 
to  approve.  Mainly  they  were  evangelical,  embracing  the 
L-'reat  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Trinitv,  the  Atonement,  Justifi- 
cation  by  Faith,  Future  Rewards  and  Punishments,  and  the  In- 
spiration and  Authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

On  these  points  the  Reformers  were  united.  They  were  agreed, 
too,  in  rejecting  the  Romish  doctrines  of  Penance,  Purgatory, 
Masses,  Indulgences,  Monastic  Vows,  Auricular  Confession,  In- 
vocation of  Saints,  and  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy.  They  were 
generally,  though  not  uniformly,  agreed  in  rejecting  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Elders,  the  decrees  of  the  Councils,  and  the  au- 
thority of  Popes,  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  even  of  the  church  it- 
self, in  matters  of  faith. 

Still  the  Reformation  was  not  complete.  Many  of  the  errone- 
ous doctrines  and  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the  Papal  church 
were  continued  by  the  Reformers.  Especially  was  this  true  in 
Germany,  where  the  Reformers  endeavored  to  compromise  with 
Charles  V.  so  as  to  meet  Rome  on  middle  ground,  and  thus 
prevent  any  schism  in  the  church. 

Although  this  scheme,  so  earnestly  supported  l)y  the  Emper- 
or and  also  by  the  Reformers^  failed  through  the  incorrigible 
obstinacy  of  Rome,  yet  the  concessions  made  to  effect  it  at  the 
celebrated  Diet  at  Augsburg,  made  the  Augsburg  Confession  of 
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Faith  to  incline  towards  Rome  more  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  done.  Hence  the  Lutheran  church  differs  less  from  the 
Catholic  than  does  any  otlicr  which  is  called  Protestant.  It 
holds  to  tlie  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation,  which  is  equivalent 
to  Transribstantiation;  to  the  use  of  the  wafer  in  administering 
the  Lord's  supper ;  to  private  confession ;  to  Pedobaptism ;  to 
exorcism,  and  to  the  use  of  images^  incense,  crucifixes,  and 
lighted  tapers  in  tlicir  churches. 

Tn  Switzerland,  however,  the  work  of  reform  was  much 
more  tliorough,  being  less  tinctured  with  German  influence,  and 
less  controlled  by  the  great  Catholic  powers.  But  one  rite, 
essentially  PapaJ,  Avas  retained  here,  and  that  was  infant 
sprinkling  as  a  substitute  for  Christian  baptism.  Touching 
this  doctrine,  the  Reformers  made  common  cause  with  the 
Catholics  against  those  ancient,  persecuted  Christians  already 
mentioned,  who  held,  with  tlic  Bible,  tliat  immersion  is  tlie 
only  mode,  and  believers  tlie  only  subjects,  of  Christian  bap- 
tism. 

Another  serious  defect  in  the  Reformation  was  its  denial  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Reformers 
were  Calvinisticin  their  sentiments,  holding  to  the  doctrines  of 
total  depravity,  unconditional  election  and  reprobation,  linal 
perseverance  of  the  saints,  &c.  On  these  points  Luther  w^as 
accustomed  to  express  himself  even  more  strongly  than  Calvin. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Luther  was  not  a 
theologian.  He  was  not  adapted  to  such  a  sphere.  lie  had 
neither  the  critical  analysis  of  Erasmus,  the  learned  polish  of 
Melancthon,  the  strong  logic  of  Zwingle,  nor  the  philosophical 
mind  of  Calvin.  The  flow  of  his  mental  powers  w^as  tumultu- 
ous, but  not  deep — active,  but  not  strong.  He  reached  his 
conclusions  slowly,  but  what  he  lacked  in  time,  he  made  up  in 
zeal.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  Luther  as  a  controvei'^ 
sialist.  His  triumphs  over  the  champions  of  Rome  in  the  are- 
na of  debate,  were  owning  more  to  the  weakness  of  his  adversa- 
ries than  to  his  own  powers  of  argument.  And  when  lie  enter- 
ed the  lists  with  his  brethren,  the  Reformers  themselves, 
aeainst  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  and  in  defence  of  Consubstan- 
tiation,  he    owed  more   to  his   strength  of  lungs    and  to  his 
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indomitable  will,  tlian  to  any  ability  lie  possessed  of  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  These  things  ai-e  not  said 
to  detract  anythin;^  from  the  well-eaiiicd  fame  of  the  great 
Saxon  Reformer,  lie  was  well  fitted  for  his  especial  work, 
and,  doubtless,  more  ability  would  have  made  him  less  eflicient. 

If  hi3  mental  perceptions  had  been  clearer  and  stronger,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  German  mind  could  liavc  kept  pace 
with  him.  The  people  needed  a  leader  just  like  themselves, 
and  Luther  was  the  man.  He  was  intensely  (German,  endjody- 
ing  the  peculiarities  of  the  (jlei'man  mind  as  developed,  not 
oidv  among  the  nobles  with  whom  he  associated,  l»ut  also 
among  the  lower  classes  from  whence  he  sj)i'ang.  This  gave 
him  an  inlluence  with  the  ])eoplc,  and  also  with  the  rulers^ 
greater,  pci'haps,  tlian  that  of  any  other  num  of  that  age,  or  of 
any  othei*.  hi  fact,  he  carried  Germany,  and  the  only  wonder 
is,  that  his  pace  was  so  rapid. 

We  will  now  notice  brielly  the  ecclesiastical  |)olicy  inaugu- 
rated for  the  government  of  the  lleformed  churcihes. 

Luther,  as  we  have  already  iiitimated,  was  a  nujnarchist ; 
lience  the  government  which  he  established  f  )r  the  churches 
which  bear  his  name,  partook  more  or  less  of  that  element. 
Wherever  Lutheranism  is  established,  the  su])i'eme  head  of  the 
State  is  the  supreme  visible  ruler  of  the  church.  It  is  made 
his  duty  to  appoint  consistories,  composed  of  men  well  -versed 
in  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  to  watcli  over  the  inter- 
ests of  the  church,  and  to  govern  and  direct  its  alfairs.  True, 
the  Constitution  of  the  Lutheran  church  differs  in  diflerent 
countries,  but  nowhere  does  it  seem  to  recognize  the  idea  of 
church  independence.  This  was  a  serious  defect  iji  the  Refor- 
mation in  (Tcrmany ;  yet  Germany  was  prepared  for  nothing 
better.  Another  system  had  been  tried  once,  which  effectually 
divorced  Church  and  State,  leaving  each  independent  of  the 
other.  This  was  in  the  dominions,  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
Ilesse.  Although  it  had  the  sanction  of  this  most  enlightened 
and  evangelical  of  all  the  German  princes,  yet  it  was  not  receiv- 
ed outside  of  his  jurisdiction,  and,  finally,  was  superseded  even 
there  by  Lutheranism,  which  harmonized  more  fully  with  tlie 
German  mind. 
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Among'  tlio  free  and  independent  Swiss,  anotlicr  form  of 
churcli  i^ovornmcnt  was  established.  In  the  council  at  Zurich, 
in  1523,  Zwingle  distinctly  asserted  the  doctrine  of  church  in- 
dependence. "The  universal  cliurch,"  said  he,  "is  diffused 
tliroughout  the  world,  wlicrever  faith  in  Jesus  Christhas  spread, 
in  India  as  well  as  in  Zuricli.  And  as  to  particular  churches, 
we  have  thcni  at  IJerne,  at  Shafl'hausen,  and  even  here.  But 
the  Popes,  with  their  Cardinals  and  Councils,  are  neither  the  uni- 
versal church  nor  a  particular  church.  This  assembly  which 
hears  nie  is  the  cliurch  of  Zurich,  and  may  rightfully  decree 
whatever  it  shall  sec  to  be  conformable  to  the  Scriptures." 

Tin's  eminent  Ilcformcr  also  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  equality  in  the  churches.  "  Christians,"  saidhe,  "are 
the  brethren  of  Christ  and  of  one  another,  and  they  have  no 
fathers  upon  earth ;  away,  therefore,  with  religious  orders, 
8ccts  and  parties."  In  harmony  with  these  views,  Presbyterian- 
ism  was  inaugurated  as  the  government  of  the  reformed  church- 
es in  Switzerland,  in  France,  and  in  several  other  countries. 
This  system  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  Luthcranism,  though 
not  quite  so  simple  nor  so  favorable  to  the  independence  of  in- 
dividual churches  as  that  laid  down  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Finally,  let  us  notice  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation ;  for,  af- 
ter all,  it  is  in  respect  to  this  that  we  gain  the  clearest  insight 
into  its  character.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  we  may 
expect  to  find  diversities  of  spirit  as  well  as  of  operations  on 
the  part  of  the  Reformers.  This  is  iiatural,  and  hence  una- 
voidable. As  in  the  great  geological  epochs  of  our  globe,  each 
new  order  of  things  bears  the  marks  of  the  mighty  throes  at- 
tending its  birth,  so  in  this  great  moral  and  religious  transi- 
tion we  find  evidences  of  the  upheavals  and  convulsions  at- 
tending its  development.  As,  in  the  former  case,  many  fossils 
remain,  and  occasionally  a  living  representative  of  the  old  rep- 
tilian dynasties  survives,  just  to  show,  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
superior  excellencies  of  the  new  creation;  so  in  this,  many  fos- 
sils of  a  ruder  type  are  scattered  over  its  beautiful  fields,  and 
occasionallv  a  monster  swims  the  deluirc  and  makes  hideous 
footprints  on  the  Ararat  of  the  Reformation.     These,  however. 
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are  the  exceptions.     Our  only  wonder  is  tliat  so  little  of  the 
old  leaven  is  found  in  the  new  lump. 

The  spirit  of  the  Reformers  was  eminently  devotional.  They 
were  men  of  strong  faith  and  earnest  prayer.  This  was  the 
hiding  of  their  power.  Through  this  they  waxed  valiant  in 
fight,  putting  to  flight  the  armies  of  tlie  aliens.  In  their  intel- 
lectual discipline  they  also  cultivated  a  spirit  of  enlightened 
piety.  In  this  we  see  the  hand  of  God.  Such  is  the  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  swing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  that, 
if  the  Eeformers  had  not  been  guided  by  God's  Spirit,  in  leav- 
ing the  ignorance,  superstitions,  and  degrading  mummeries  of 
Papal  worship,  they  would  have  gone  quite  over  into  the  cold 
philosophies  and  heartless  speculations  of  Infidelity.  That 
they  did  not  do  this  is  their  highest  praise.  It  shows  that  they 
were  nnder  the  influence  of  that  Saviour  who  came  not  to  de- 
stroy the  old,  but  to  inaugurate  a  new  and  better  faith. 

For  similar  reasons  the  Reformers  were  eminently  conserva- 
tive, using  the  word  in  its  best  sense.  All  that  was  good  in 
the  old  system  they  endeavored  to  retain  in  the  new.  The  fact 
tliat  Rome  had  abused  a  thing  was  not  a  suflicicnt  reason  with 
them  for  rejecting  it. 

With  few  exceptions  the  Reformers  also  possessed  a  spirit  of 
charity.  This  enabled  tlicm  to  fraternize  in  the  great  work, 
even  where  they  could  not  harmonize  in  sentiment.  So  much 
can  truthfully  and  cheerfully  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Reformers. 

Truth,  however,  compels  us  to  state  that  there  is  a  darker 
side  to  this  beautiful  picture,  and  justice  to  the  injured  de- 
mands that  we  present  it.  The  spirit  of  intolerance  which  the 
Reformers  possessed  is  a  sad  comment  on  the  weakness  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  cainiot  be  denied  that  they  persecuted  their 
weaker  brethren  with  nuich  bitterness.  The  Protestant  legis- 
lature of  Zurich,  in  which  the  influence  of  Zwingle  was  more 
powerfully  felt  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other  man,  passed  an 
edict,  in  1530,  against  the  anabaptists,  as  bloody  as  any  that 
ever  issued  from  Rome.  And  this  cruel  law  was  enforced  with 
rigor.     The  blood  of  martyred  saints  stained  the  garments  of 
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the  Zwinglian  cliiircli.  It  is  true  Liitlicr  would  never  consent 
to  call  to  In's  aid  the  sword  in  his  war  against  Rome,  yet  he  did 
not  scruple  to  use  liis  influence  with  Protestant  princes  to  in- 
duce them  to  suppress  hy  force  those  peace  loving  Christians 
wdio  presumed  to  worship  God  without  asking  leave  of  either 
church  or  state.  This  was  the  darkest  feature  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  deepest  stain  on  the  character  of  the  Reformers. 

We  should,  liowcver,  notice  the  circumstances  which  palliate, 
in  some  measure,  the  guilt  of  the  Reformers  in  this  regard. 
The  aire  in  which  thev  lived  was  not  favorable  to  religious  free- 
dom.  Indeed,  this  sentiment  was  hardly  realized  except  by 
those  despised  sects  who  were  regarded  as  fanatics,  disorgan- 
izcrs,  &c.  Again,  the  exceedingly  bad  odor  in  which  these  per- 
secuted sects  were  held,  on  account  of  the  intemperate  zeal  and 
wild  fiinaticism  of  a  few  of  tlieir  leaders,  and  still  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  base  calumnies  and  malicious  slanders  circulated 
by  their  enemies,  tended  greatly  to  prejudice  tlie  minds  of  the 
Reformers  airainst  them. 

Though  we  cannot  justify  the  Reformers  in  their  persecu- 
tions, still  wc  may  hope  that  their  grievous  error  originated  in 
their  heads  rather  than  in  their  licarts.  Their  self-sacrificing 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  truth  precludes  all  rational  doubt  as  to 
their  honesty  of  purpose.  However  much  they  were  mistaken, 
they  were  sincere,  devoted,  conscientious  disciples,  and,  as  such, 
wdiilc  we  condemn  their  errors,  we  would  honor  their  virtues. 

Of  the  Reformation  as  developed  in  other  countries,  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  &c.,  but  a 
sini2;lc  word  need  be  said.  In  each  of  these  countries  the  work 
possessed  similar  characteristics  to  that  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland. In  every  case  it  is  fitly  styled  a  Reform  ;  for  it  was  a 
long  step  in  advance  of  l^)mc. 

In  summing  up  the  merits  of  the  Reformation,  we  find  much 
that  calls  for  devout  gratitude.  The  Reformation  was  the  gen- 
erous  and  efficient  patron  of  learning.  It  gave  the  Scriptures 
to  tlie  masses,  and  revived  a  taste  for  their  sacred  truths.  It 
aided  largely  in  disinthralling  the  nations  of  Europe  from  Pa- 
pal domination.  And  in  its  mainly  evangelical  sentiments,  and 
in  its  devoiional,  conservative,  yet  progressive,  spirit;  its    influ- 
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encc  was  felt  tliroiigliout  tlic  world,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of 
time,  making  it  wiser  and  better.  Christendom  to-day  is  reap- 
ing rich  harvests  from  the  seed-sowing  of  the  XVI.  century. 
All  honor,  then,  to  those  faithful  men  whose  pi'aisc  is  in  all  the 
churches,  whose  memories  are  fragi'ant  with  Christian  labors, 
and  whose  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  arc  deep  enough  to 
bo  seen  across  the  ages.  Let  us  follow  them  as  far  as  they  fol- 
lowed Christ,  and  endeavor  to  be  as  faithful  in  our  day  and 
sphere  as  they  Averc  in  theirs. 


Art.  Y.—POSITION  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

SCIIOLAIl. 

All  persons  are  not  scholars,  nor  ought  they  to  be,  since  we 
have  various  w^ants  to  be  provided  for.  Some  employ  them- 
selves in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth — a  department  of  labor 
ever  to  be  honored.  Man  primeval  Avas  an  agriculturalist, 
Manv  of  the  noblest  statesmen  in  diflcrent  au'es,  like  Cincinna- 
tus,  and  Agricola,  and  Washington,  have  been  called  from  the 
})lougli  to  the  cabinet,  and  returned  with  pleasure  from  the 
cabinet  to  the  plough. 

The  home  of  others  is  on  the  deep.  The  boundless  expanse 
of  waters  around,  the  azure  canopy  above,  the  winds,  the  waves, 
the  storm  afford  them  a  congenial  element.  Nor  are  the  obli- 
gations of  society  light  to  such,  not  only  for  many  of  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  life,  but  also  for  the  inlhicnce  of  com- 
merce, which  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  No  one  knows,  but  to  admire,  the  bold,  hardy,  genial 
tar.     ^[any  blessings  u])on  the  sailor. 

The  vocation  of  the  artist  is  also  a  noble  one.  Art  is  in  the 
niain  a  copy  of  nature.  Nature  is  God  at  work;  and  it  is 
meet  that  man,  made  in  the  image  of  Cod,  should  work  as  he 
works. 

Some  institute  comparisons  between  the  different  professions 
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and  pursuits  of  men,  telling  us  that  this  or  the  other  class  lies 
at  tlie  foundation  of  society,  and  is  the  only  independent  one. 
But  this  is  to  little  purpose.  God  never  made  an  independent 
class,  or  an  independent  man.     All  arc  mutually  dc})endcnt. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  all  do  not  appreciate  the  depart- 
ment of  letters.  To  say  nothing  of  the  common  tendency  to 
magnify  our  own  calling,  even  to  the  depreciation  of  those  of 
others,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  among  those  devoted  to  lit- 
erature, as  well  as  elsewhere,  there  are  those  who  do  not  honor 
tlieir  ])rofession.  Some  arc  only  nominal  students,  others  mere 
students.  And  tliere  arc  students  besides  those  trained  in  the 
schools. 

Whatever  is  employed  directly  for  the  improvement  of  tho 
mind,  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  scholar.  Now  we  fnid  great 
diversities  of  mental  power  and  excellence  in  society.  A 
Burke  sways  the  ]>ritis]i  jiarliament.  A  Webster  guides  the 
American  senate.  What  is  the  depth,  the  grasp,  the  reach  of 
such  a  mind!  Another  can  scarcely  frame  an  intelligible  prop- 
ositiorr,  or  comprehend  the  simplest  train  of  thought.  What 
power  of  mind  was  requisite  for  tlic  production  of  Newton's 
Pj'incipia  !  On  the  other  hand,  we  arc  referred  to  rational  men 
who  could  not  count  higlicr  than  five.  Compare  the  devout 
Brainerd  witli  a  South  Sea  cannibal,  who  has  no  ])roper  concep- 
tion of  God,  or  rii>-ht  or  wron^i:. 

We  do  not  claim  that  all  these  diversities  arc  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nci>'lect 
of  it  on  the  other.  There  arc  doubtless  original  ditFerenccs. 
'^  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations."  "All  men  arc  cre- 
ated equal."'  These  maxims  do  not  mean  that  there  is  an  ex- 
act uniformity  in  powers  of  mind,  any  more  than  in  the  features 
and  other  physical  organism  ;  but  that  all  are  by  nature  en- 
dowed with  the  essential  elements  of  humanity,  and  therefore 
equally  entitled  to  the  rights  of  man. 

It  is  inqiossiblc  to  determine  how  far  existing  differences  arc 
to  be  ascribed  to  nature,  and  how  far  to  education ;  though  few 
will  doubt  but  the  latter  has  much  the  most  to  do  with  the  re- 
sult. It  is  a  matter  of  no  trilling  inqiortancc,  wlictlier  the 
mental  powers  lie  dormant,  or  are  depraved  through  life,  or  are 
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disciplined  and  elevated  by  appropriate  culture.  It  makes  no 
sli<2:ht  dilTcrencc  whetlier  one  be  in  the  condition  of  tlic  savao:c, 
the  serf;  the  slave,  or  enjoy  the  advantages  whicli  surround  the 
philanthropist,  tlic  statesman,  the  scliolar.  It  was  not  nature 
alone,  it  was  no  chance  or  magic  that  made  a  Bacon,  Locke, 
or  Wilberforce.  Wiiatever  were  their  native  powers,  their  em- 
inence was  attained  by  diligent,  earnest,  protracted  discipline 
and  culture.  And  this  is  the  only  patli  to  real  eminence.  Sure- 
ly the  vocation  of  the  scholar  needs  no  eulogy. 

In  estimating  the  position  of  the  modern  scholar  there  is  a 
tendency  in  many  to  indulge  extreme  views.  Some  contenm 
the  past,  and  have  no  eye  but  for  tlie  glowing  present,  and  the 
glorious  future.  Otliers  live  only  in  the  past.  All  tlicir  enthu- 
siasm is  drawn  out  towards  its  loved  and  revered  associations^ 
in  the  vein  of  the  following  from  one  of  Milton's  admirers : 


*'  While  this  book  lies  on  our  table,  we  seem  to  be  contemporaries  of 
the  great  poet.  We  are  transported  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  back. 
AVe  can  almost  fancy  we  are  visiting  him  in  his  small  lodging :  that  we 
see  him  sitting  at  the  old  organ  beneath  the  faded  green  hangings:  that 
we  can  catch  the  quick  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  rolling  in  vain  to  find  the 
day  :  that  we  are  reading  in  the  lines  of  his  noble  countenance  the  proud 
and  mournful  history  of  his  glory  and  his  afTliction  !  We  image  to  our- 
selves the  breathless  silence  in  which  we  should  listen  to  h?s  slightest 
word  ;  the  passionate  veneration  with  which  we  should  kneel  to  kiss  liis 
hand  and  to  weep  upon  it ;  the  earnestness  with  which  we  should  en- 
deavor to  console  bim,  if,  indeed,  such  a  spirit  could  need  consolation, 
for  the  neglect  of  an  age  unworthy  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues;  the 
eafrerness  with  which  we  should  contest  with  his  daughters,  or  with  his 
Quaker  friend,  Edward,  the  privilege  of  reading  Homer  to  him,  or  of 
taking  down  the  immortal  accents  which  flowed  from  his  lips." 

Or  return  to  remote  antinuitv.  There  is  a  rliarm  to  manv  a 
scholar  in  the  old  classic  scenes.  He  goes  to  Athens  in  the 
(lays  of  its  renown,  enters  the  groves  of  Academus,  and  its 
beautiful  temple,  and  sits  with  the  enraptured  throng  at  the  feet 
of  IMato.  And  this  is  his  ideal  of  an  earthly  Paradise.  In 
comparison  with  this  position,  that  of  any  fnodcrn  scholar  is, 
in  his  esteem,  ignoble  indeed. 

Now,  without  detractint^'  audit  from   the  liii>-h  and  deserved 
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estimation  in  whicli  the  past  is  licld,  it  must  be  admitted  by  the 
candid  critic  that  the  teachin<i;s  of  its  most  lionorcd  names  were 
not  always  free  from  grave  imperfections  and  errors. 

We  have  alluded  to  Plato  because  he  is  one  of  the  noblest 
representatives  of  tlic  past — tJic  representative  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy; who  discoursed  as  no  other  uninspired  man  ever  did, 
before  or  since,  upon  some  of  the  highest  themes,  especially 
the  doctrine  of  our  innnortality ;  so  much  revered  for  tlio  puri- 
ty of  his  life,  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments,  and  his  great  in- 
lluence.     Still  lie  was  not  faultless. 

The  objection  to  his  system  is,  that  liowever  noble  it  was  in 
other  respects,  it  neglected  to  apply  science  and  literature  to 
practical  purposes.  And  this  we  must  regard  as  a  grand  de- 
fect. The  Idealistic  pliilosophy  not  only  ignored,  but  contemned 
the  real  and  the  useful. 

Plato  might  well  be  called  tlie  philosopher  of  the  abstract. 
He  proposed  as  his  object  the  search  for  piwe,  i.  e.,  abstract 
Iriith.  lie  would  have  science  studied  solely  for  this  end,  and 
not  at  all  for  the  practical  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus 
for  instance  Arithmetic.  ^' Study  it,"  said  he,  "not  to  enable 
you  to  reckon  or  compute  in  business,  but  that  you  may  learn 
to  withdraw  your  minds  from  the  visible  world,  and  fix  them  on 
the  imnuitablc  essence  of  things."  So  with  Geometry.  Plu- 
tarch said  that  Plato  considered  Geometry  as  degraded  by  be- 
ing applied  to  any  purpose  of  common  utility,  lie  remonstra- 
ted with  his  friend  Archytas  for  liaving  constructed  machines  of 
great  power  on  mathematical  principles,  and  convinced  him  that 
he  was  degrading  a  noble  intellectual  exercise  into  a  low  craft. 

Of  Astronomy  the  great  philosopher  thus  discoursed : 


ifej 


"  Tlie  use  of  Astronomy  is  not  to  add  to  the  vulgar  comforts  of  life, 
but  to  assist  in  raising  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  objects  of  the 
pure  intellect  alone.  A  knowledge  of  the  actual  motions  of  the  lieaven- 
ly  bodies  is  of  little  value.  We  must  attain  to  an  astronomy  which  is 
as  independent  of  the  actual  stars  as  geometrical  truth  is  independent  of 
the  lines  of  an  ill-drawn  diagram." 
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The  art  of  w^riting  he   compared,    in    its    operation   on   the 
mind,  to  the  use  of  the  go-cart  in  learning  to  walk,  or   of  cork 
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in  learnin<^  to  swim.  It  was  a  supporfe  wliicli  soon  became  in- 
dispensable to  tliosc  wlio  used  it.  wliicli  made  vigorous  exertion 
first  unnecessary  and  tlien  impossible.  Tlie  ])owers  of  the  in- 
tellect w^ould  have  been  more  fully  developed  without  this  delu- 
sive aid. 

The  science  of  medicine  appeared  to  him  of  doubtful  advan- 
taa:c.  The  exercise  of  tlie  art  niii>ht  ])e  tolerated  so  far  as  it 
served  to  cure  external  injuries,  or  the  occasional  disorders  of 
men  whose  constitutions  arc  good.  ^'  As  to  those  who  have  bad 
constitutions,"  said  he,  "let  them  die,  the  sooner  tlie  better. 
Sucli  men  arc  uidit  for  war,  magistracy,  or  the  management  of 
domestic  affairs.  That,  however,  is  comparatively  of  little 
conserpiencc.  I>nt  they  are  incapable  of  study  and  speculation. 
If  they  engage  in  any  severe  mental  exercise,  they  are  troubled 
with  giddiness  and  fulness  of  the  head,  all  which  they  lay  to 
the  account  of  philosophy.  The  best  thing  that  can  happen  to 
such  wretches  is  to  have  done  with  life  at  once." 

These  references  arc  sufficient  to  show  how  the  old  philoso- 
phy regarded  the  application  of  science  to  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  life.  True,  under  its  infhiencc  there  arose  men  of  pro- 
found minds,  of  refined  and  elevated  sentiments,  under  whom 
large  advances  were  made  in  science  and  art.  Yet,  as  such  use 
of  knowledge  was  considered  dcgradivij^j  much  of  this  science 
was  never  practically  applied,  and  tlie  noblest  arts  discovered 
were  lost. 

But  such  was  not  th.c  only  consequence.  Tt  removed  the 
mind  from  the  sphere  of  real  life  into  the  region  of  sfieculation. 
It  made  acute  mental  gladiators,  dialecticians,  sophists  ;  mighty 
at  hair-splitting,  air-castle  building,  distinguisliing  between 
tweedle-dum  and  twecdle-dee.  ^uch  questions  as  arise  from 
the  appliance  of  the  principles  of  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Lan- 
guage to  the  uses  of  common  life,  were  too  vulvar;  but  thev 
could  wi'angle  forever  over  the  disputes  of  tlie  Nominalists  and 
llealists,  and  discuss  with  the  greatest  /est  such  questions  as 
^•'  Of  what  kind  of  wood  was  the  club  with  which  Cain  killed 
Abel?"  ^^  Which  is  greater  a  possible  angel  or  a  i-eal  man  ?" 
ITow  many  angels   could   dance   on   the    point    of  a  cambric 
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Such  being  the  character  and  influence  of  the  predominant 
philosophy  and  learning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, an  easy  victory  was  gained  over  the  literary  world  by 
the  Northern  barbarians  in  their  irruption  upon  Southern  Eu- 
rope ;  and  a  dark  pall  settled  down  upon  the  world.  This  was 
the  consequence  of  divorcing  science  from  its  proper  connec- 
tions and  applications — the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  old  specula- 
tive philosophy. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  has  the  world  recovered  in  a  measure 
from  these  consequences,  and  only  by  removing  the  perversion, 
and  reinstating  science  in  her  appropriate  sphere  of  benefi- 
cence. 

That  what  lias  been  said  mav  not  stand  as  mere  assertion, 
revert  to  the  condition  of  the  world  but  a  few  centuries  back. 
Not  only  was  nothing  known  of  the  electric  telegraph,  the 
steamboat,  the  railroad  car,  the  cotton  gin,  the  safety  lamp,  the 
telescope,  the  lightning  rod,  the  mariner's  compass,  and  the 
printing  press,  but  most  of  the  common  appliances  and  usages 
in  agriculture,  architecture,  machinery,  commerce,  and  intercom- 
munication were  cqally  unknown.  Our  coaster's  schooner  is 
better  than  were  their  best  ships;  and  the  log  cabins  of  our 
Western  wilds  are  better  furnished  than  were  their  palaces  of 
kings. 

Let  us  in  this  connection  refer  to  a  few  facts.  Less  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  on  the  best  highways  in  England  most  heavy 
goods  were  conveyed  along  with  the  passengers  on  stage-wag- 
gons. On  other  roads  goods  were  carried  by  long  trains  of 
pack-horses.  The  roads  w^cre  intolerable.  The  markets  were 
often  inaccessible  for  several  months.  The  fruits  of  the  earth 
were  sometimes  suffered  to  rot  in  one  place,  while  in  another 
place,  only  a  few  miles  distant,  the  supply  fell  short  of  the  de- 
mand. In  some  of  the  best  districts  the  carriages  were  gener- 
ally drawn  by  oxen.  A  coach  and  six  then  had  quite  a  differ- 
ent significance  from  the  present  usage.  It  formed  no  gay  pa- 
geant. Then  people  travelled  with  six  horses,  because  with  a 
smaller  number  they  were  in  danger  of  sticking  in  the  mire. 

Most  roads   were  infested  by   highwaymen,   and    travellers 
were  in  constant  danger  of  being  robbed  by  night  and  by  day. 
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Tho  public  authorities  were  often  at  a  loss  to  knowliow  to  deal 
with  these  inaraudcrs.  At  one  time  an  announcement  was  pub-- 
I'ished  that  several  ])ersons,  strongly  suspected  of  being  rob- 
bers, but  against  whom  there  was  not  suHicicnt  evidence,  would 
be  paraded  at  Newgate  in  riding  dresses,  with  their  liorses,  that 
all  gentlemen  who  had  been  robbed  might  inspect  the  exhibi- 
tion, claim  their  property,  and  expose  the  ofTenders. 

The  houses  of  Tjondon  were  not  numljercd,  as  verv  few  of 
the  coachmen,  porters,  c^':c.,  could  I'cad.  At  night  the  streets 
were  not  lighted,  but  presented  a  gloom}'  and  fearful  scene  of 
theft,  robbery,  and  every  crime. 

The  revenue  of  the  post  oflice  at  that  period  was  about 
X20,000,  which  now  amounts  to  about  /£2, 500,000  annually.  Tu 
1G85,  there  was  not  a  daily  paper  in  London.  No  pai)er  was 
issued  oftener  than  twice  a  week,  and  these  were  small  and 
poor.  ]]ooks  were  few,  and  private  libraries  extremely  meagre. 
The  education  of  the  masses  was  wholly  neglected,  and  that  of 
the  nobility  often  very  defective.  Si)ecimcns  are  exhibited 
showing  that  even  members  of  the  royal  family  could  not  write 
a  line  in  their  mother  tongue  without  committiug  gross  blunders 
in  Grannnar  and  Orthography. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  find  cases  })arallel  to  the 
above  in  our  own  country.  One  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  single  newspaper  published  in  America.  The 
iirst,  viz. :  the  Boston  News  Letter,  was  commenced  in  1704. 
Li  1775  the  number  had  increased  to  thirty-seven.  J>iit  many 
bitterly  opposed  them.  Said  Gov.  I^erkley  of  Virginia  :  "1 
thank  God  that  we  have  no  free  schools  nor  printing  presses, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  for  a  hundred  years  to  come." 

The  roads  and  facilities  for  communication  were  of  course 
bad  enough.  Amusing  anecdotes  relating  to  embarrassments 
thence  arising  extend  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date.  A 
late  writer,  in  speaking  on  this  point,  remarks: 

"  Not  till  after  the  revolutionary  war  were  roads  opened  between 
Boston  and  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  goods  were  transported 
upon  pack  horses  across  the  country  to  the  river,  and  then  by  teams  up- 
on the  ice.  So,  few  could  aiford  glass  for  their  houses,  or  suoar  for 
their  tea ;  and  at  the  early  day  of  which  I  am  speaking,  ten   bushels  of 
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wheat  were  often  exchanged  for  one  of  salt !  A  traveller  wlio  arrived 
at  the  settlement  with  letters  and  news  from  friends  at  the  East,  created 
a  greater  sensation  than  the  arrival  ofa  Collins  steamer  does  now. 

At  one  time  the  proclamation  for  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  djd  not  reach 
them  till  the  appointed  time  had  passed,  and  the  minister  i)roposed  that 
a  day  should  be  set  apart  and  kept,  notwithstanding.  But  when  he 
mentioned  the  next  Thursday  as  a  proper  time,  a  member  arose,  and  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  and  gravity  proposed  that  it  should  be  deferred  a 
week,  as  there  was  not  a  drop  of  molasses  in  the  country,  and  of  course 
they  could  not  think  of  keeping  Thanksgiving  without  molasses !  stating 
that  his  boys  had  gone  down  the  river,  and  would  be  back  in  a  few  days 
with  mola-ses  and  other  necessaries.  So  the  good  minister  put  off  the 
joyful  occasion,  but  the  molasses  did  not  arrive,  and  after  waiting  still 
another  week,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  Thanksgiving  without  mo- 
lasses." 

Tiic  ancient  })hilosophy  was  idealistic,  speculative.  Modern 
])hiloso})liy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  denominated  iiiilUarian; 
and  surely,  after  the  result  and  tendencies  of  the  sjieculative 
systems  were  so  fully  developed,  it  is  not  stran2;e  that  society 
should  require  sometliini^  difierent  and  better.  Tiic  demand  of 
tlic  present  age  is  for  the  application  of  science  to  practical  and 
usefid  purposes ;  and  most  science  is  now  esteemed  more  or 
less,  according*  as  it  may  be  and  is  practically  applied.  The  is- 
sue is  what  might  liavc  been  expected,  t]ioug,'li  the  extent  of  it 
^vas  never  anticipated.  What  are  some  of  the  physical  results 
of  applying  science  to  useful  o])jects? 

It  has  lengthened  life,  mitigated  pain,  extinguished  or  ren- 
dered nearly  harmless  various  fearful  diseases  ;  it  has  increased 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  given  new  securities  to  the  marinci*, 
furnished  new  arms  to  the  warrior,  spanned  great  I'ivers  and 
bays  witli  bridges  of  form  unknown  to  our  fathers;  it  has  guid- 
ed, without  injury,  the  thunderbolt  from  heaven  to  earth ;  it 
has  illumined  the  night  as  with  the  splendor  of  day,  it  has  ex- 
tended the  range  of  the  human  vision,  multiplied  the  power  of 
the  human  muscle,  accelerated  motion,  annihilated  distance ; 
facilitated  intercourse,  correspondence,  all  friendly  offices,  all 
despatch  of  business ;  it  has  enabled  man  to  descend  to  t!ie 
deptlis  of  the  sea,  to  soar  into  the  air,  to  penetrate  securely  in- 
to the  noxious  recesses  of  the  earth,  to  print  inandnute  a  book 
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wliicli  once  cost  the  labor  of  many  years ;  to  traverse  land  and 
sea  propelled  by  steam;  and  converse  at  tlie  distance  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  by  lightning. 

The  nioi'al  resnlts  liave  been  no  less  distingnishcd.  Through 
the  press,  the  school,  tlie  pulpit,  and  other  appliances,  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  arc  widely  disseminated  among  the 
masses  throiigliout  Christendom.  Facilities  for  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  science,  and  its  application  to  useful  objects^ 
are  ani})ly  furnished  through  universities,  observatories,  and 
learned  societies,  at  numerous  points  throughout  the  world. 

^lorc  than  tiDo  thousand  Christian  missionaries  have  been 
sent  forth,  and  are  now  laboring  in  heathen  lands.  Within  a 
few  years  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  about  two 
hundred  diflercnt  languages,  and  more  than  fifty  million  cop- 
ies of  the  Bible  distributed. 

The  modern  scholar  lias  the  resources  of  antirpitty  spread 
out  before  him,  together  with  tlie  accumulated  advantages  of 
successive  ages.  The  light  of  ancient  learnino;  is  I'cflccted  up- 
on  him.  He  has  the  benefit  of  the  labors  and  experience  of 
the  old  sages,  witli  all  the  additional  facilities  which  modern 
inventions  and  discoveries  have  introduced.  lie  is  thus  placed 
in  a  very  high  and  favorable  position. 

But  wc  may  be  told  that  tliesc  arc  not  advantages  after  all 
— that  they  only  tend  to  enfeeble  the  mind — -that  the  renowned 
men  of  anti(piity  owed  their  eminence  to  the  fact  that  they  pos- 
sessed them  not.  If  tliis  be  so,  then  all  we  heave  to  do  is  to 
neglect  them,  and  each  scholar  for  himself  commence  his  study 
^c  novo.  If  refnicd  society  is  an  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of 
good  habits,  we  have  only  to  adopt  the  life  of  the  savage,  to 
bring  us  back  to  nature,  and  to  the  best  mental  and  moral  state. 
If  books  and  other  facilities  are  in  the  way  of  original  genius, 
we  have  but  to  let  them  alone,  and  wc  may  be  as  original  as 
we  please. 

But  so  did  not  the  ancients.  Plato  was  the  diligent  student 
under  Socrates.  Pericles,  the  general,  owed  his  strength  of 
mind  to  the  study  of  Thuycidides.  Each  one  then,  availed  him- 
self of  the  best  facilities  within  his  reach.     Each  one  who  be- 
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caniG  eminent  made  all  ao'cs,  and  the  whole  world,  contribute  to 
the  aid  of  his  genius.     We  need  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  true  that  one  niav  take  such  a  course  as  to  render  these 
advantages  to  him  useless,  if  not  pernicious.  If  he  make  them 
an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  earnest  effort  on  his  own  part; 
then,  however  elevated  his  position,  he  will  accomplish  little. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  tliat  in  the  multitude  of  books  and  other 
facilities  for  improvement,  there  is  danger  of  undue  reliance  on 
them  to  the  neglect  of  vigorous  application  of  the  individual 
powers.  The  ])osition  of  many  of  the  old  scholars  was  one 
sublime  and  noble.  The  helps,  now  so  abundant,  they  had  not, 
but  were  shut  up  chiefly  to  the  resources  of  their  own  minds. 
But  what  they  had  they  faithfully  em|)loyed,  and  thus  secured  that 
mental  development  and  strength  which  won  for  them  the  hom- 
age of  the  world.  The  modern  scholar,  by  neither  despising 
nor  abusing  his  advantages,  but  making  them  an  incitement  to 
liis  most  diligent  improvement  and  highest  usefulness,  will  show 
himself  to  be  not  unworthy  of  his  rich  inheritance. 

We  mentioned  the  position  of  the  CJiristian  scholar.  Chris- 
tian scholar  ?  Arc  there,  then,  scholars  who  are  not  Christians  ? 
Surely  there  ought  not  to  be.  The  phrase  Christian  scholar 
ought  to  be  as  tautoloi>'ical  as  that  of  the  shining  star,  the  glo- 
rious  sun.  But  facts  and  usage  form  the  law  of  language. 
Young  said  that  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad;  yet  there 
have  been  undevout  astronomers.  Many  have  well  nigh  looked 
throuL>:h  nature,  yet  discovered  no  God  bevond. 

Time  was  when  science  was,  in  a  measure,  arrayed  against 
the  Christian  religion.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  op- 
pose astronomy,  chronology,  geology,  and  various  scientific 
researches  to  Christianity;  but  the  attempts  have  utterly  fail- 
ed, and  the  issue  has  been  greatly  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
Christian  revelation.  It  may  now  be  safely  affirmed,  that  if 
any  scholar  is  not  a  (Christian,  it  results  from  the  fiiult  of  his 
heart,  rather  than  of  his  head.  And  it  may  also  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  he  who  is  not  a  Christian  does  not  and  cannot,  in 
the  highest  degree,  honor  his  mission  as  a  scholar.  Knowing 
what  he  docs  of  himself  and  of  man,  and  of  the  wants  of  man; 
in  the  full  light  of  science  and  literature^  and  with  the  Bible  in 
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his  liand;  lie  must  bo  wilfully  blind  to  the  liiL!,'licst  welfare  of 
himself  and  liis  follows,  for  time  and  eternity,  if  he  refuses  to 
respond  to  the  claims  of  the  i>-os})el. 

AVe  pass  to  some  of  tlic  duties  devolving;  upon  the  Christian 
scholar;  duties  arising  from  his  present  favorable  position,  and 
which  the  needs  of  our  times  demand  of  him. 

1.  Jfo  sliould  aim  to  be  thorotig^Ji.  The  true  scholar  loves 
study.  Do  you  find  study  a  task,  sigh  for  the  ])lcasurcs  of 
case,  or  for  other  professions  and  employments  ?  Conclude 
you  liave  mistaken  your  calling.  Never  spend  ten  years  of  the 
bloom  of  life  in  disagreeable,  thankless  toil  over  musty  books, 
when  so  many  avenues  are  0})en  to  i)leasant,  honorable  liveli- 
hood. It  is  paying  too  dear  for  a  mere  diploma.  J]ut  if  you 
love  to  study,  and  can,  study.  The  frail  body  may  sometimes 
become  weary,  but  the  mind  of  the  true  scholar  never. 

But  this  very  love  of  study,  where  so  many  inviting  helds 
arc  spread  out  before  him,  may  lead  the  student  to  be  superfi- 
cial. There  is  so  much  to  learn  and  to  enjoy,  and  so  little 
time,  lie  can  scarcely  enter  on  one  path  ere  he  is  allured  to 
another.  Thus  he  may  become  what  is  called  liberally  educat- 
ed, yet  have  little  more  than  a  smattering  of  anything.  Study 
your  own  genius.  Eacli  has  a  sphere  in  which  he  may  succeed, 
and  out  of  which  he  cannot.  Plato,  in  early  life,  attempted  to 
be  a  poet,  but  linding  he  could  not  win  the  muses,  he  devoted 
liimself  to  philosophy,  and  there  found  his  element.  The  policy 
of  a  division  of  labor  is  seen  to  be  essential  in  common  life. 
There  none  but  the  veriest  cpiacks  aim  to  do  everything  at  once. 
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But  the  reverse  is  often  ])racticed  in  school  trainin 
the  brief  period  allotted  to  the  object,  the  student  must  be  put 
tln'ough  the  whole  encyclopaedia  of  science  and  literature.  Not 
only  so,  but  witli  an  extravagant  notion  of  rendering  science  at 
once  available,  he  must  in  the  same  time  be  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  art.  The  studies  of  a  ])rofession,  or  of  all 
tlie  professions,  must  be  crowded  into  his  elementary  course, 
toii'ethcr  with  all  the  various  theories  of  agriculture,  median- 
ics,  connncrce  and  politics. 

It  is  to  be  remend)ercd,  however,  that  such  avofast  scholars. 
Who  can  endure  tlie  mortification  of  bcin<>"  iLrnorant  of  anything 
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at  any  time  ?     Is  it   not  better  to  know  a  little  of  cvcrytliin 
than  nincli  of  a  few  tliin^-s  ?     TIioui>:h  it  is  the    prcrouative   of 
the  fast  scholar  to  know  everything  of  everything. 


Otiiers  are  plodders.  They  are  weak  enough  to  be  govern- 
ed by  that  old  maxim  of  Newton  nhout pa lieiit  Ihoii^^ht.  They 
arc  not  satisfied  witliout  a  careful  analvsis,  a  minute  and  full 
investigation  of  tlic  subject  before  them.  And  strani^e  as  it 
may  seem,  these  plodders  usually  hold  on  their  way;  and  when 
the  fast  scholars,  universal  geniuses^  dashing  meteors,  have  ex- 
pended llieir  brilliancy,  and  sunk  in  oblivion,  they,  like  the 
qniet  star,  still  shine  on,  with  ever  increasing  lustre. 

2.  A  prominent  object  to  be  sought  in  the  course  of  school 
training,  is  mental  (lisciplinc.  There  is,  with  many,  a  haste  ta 
plunge  into  the  arena  of  professional  and  civic  life.  The  courses 
of  study  formerly  prescribed,  and  which  were  designed  to  be 
extended,  as  facilities  for  study  were  increased,  arc  now  culled 
and  abridged.  Each  study  is  subjected  to  some  material  test ; 
and  unless  the  professor  can  determine  how  much  iiionnj  can 
be  made  out  of  it  in  ten  years,  it  is  marked  obsolete  and  a  bore. 
Some  of  our  most  respectable  colleges  and  schools  arc  yielding 
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Doubtless  niucli  of  this  is  the  result  of  a  necessary  reaction. 
Some  past  ages,  in  a  great  measure,  ignored  utility  in  the 
school,  iuunured  tlic  scholar  in  his  cloister,  doomed  him,  year 
after  year,  to  pore  over  huge  folios,  and  exercise  his  powers  on 
quibbles  and  subtilty.  The  universities  of  Europe  have  not 
yet  divested  themselves  of  the  scholasticism  of  the  dark  ages. 
In  our  age  and  country  we  are  little  subject  to  the  laws  of  usagc^ 
wc  have  no  extraordinary  love  for  antiquity,  and  in  the  free- 
dom and  elasticity  of  youthful  energy,  wc  arc  going  to  the  other 
extreme. 

Some  would  discard  at  once  the  study  of  what  are  called 
'•'  the  dead  languages.''  l]ut  wc  should  pause  before  casting 
away  the  old  classic  models  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  have 
borne  no  small  part  in  the  culture  of  mind  in  every  former  age  ,' 
then  why  are  they  so  suddeidy  to  be  superseded  ?  To  say 
nothing  of  the  advantages  they  afford  for  mental  discipline;  it 
is  no  light  privilcixc  to   studv  the  thouchts,  tlie  feclinn's.  tlic  ac- 
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lions  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  sonic  of  tlio  most  interesting 
])eriods  of  tlic  world's  liistory.  No  one  can  doubt  Ijut  that;  as 
models  of  taste,  tliey  have  a  place  which  cannot  be  easily  sup- 
plied. And  wliile  it  may  be  admitted  that  some  study  them 
disproportionately,  we  believe  the  more  common  fault  lies  on 
the  other  side. 

Closely  connected  with  mental  discii)line  is  the  importance  of 
acquiring,'  correct  Jiahils  of  study.  All  eminent  men  have  had 
habits  of  close  ai)])licalion  to  study  through  life.  Cliaides  Sum- 
nei',  with  all  his  public  responsibilities,  is  a  closer  student  now 
than  be  was  in  college.  Demosthenes,  even  in  his  palmiest 
days,  never  ventured  to  make  a  speech,  nntil  be  had  fully  pre- 
j)ared  it.  Now,  almost  everything  depends  on  ac([uiring  early 
these  habits  of  vigorous,  ])atient,  ])ersevering  ap})lication.  He 
who,  in  the  years  allotted  to  school  training,  has  thoroughly 
acrpiircd  them,  lias  not  spent  his  time  in  vain,  and  has  made  no 
mean  ac(pnsition. 

3.  Comprclirnsivoirss.  This  is  not  incompatible  with 
thoroughness.  No  student,  in  the  brief  period  spent  in  school, 
can  become  i)erfect  in  any  science  ;  but  he  can  do  what  he  does 
Avell.  It  would  not  be  conformable  to  the  laws  of  mind  to  de- 
vote one's  whole  attention  to  a  single  science.  All  the  powers 
need  culture,  hence  a  wide  range  is  allowed  in  the  process  of 
mental  training.  ]n  this  way,  no  faculty  need  be  neglected, 
none  midnly  tasked,  but  all  receive  due  attention.  This  tends 
to  furnish  well-balanced  minds,  not  controlled  by  a  hobby  or  a 
single  idea,  but  able,  and  disposed  to  be  discriminating  and 
candid,  and  to  take  large  and  exalted  views. 

4.  The  scholar  sliould  be  j)ractiraL  With  many  the  term 
scholar  siG:nifies  a  theorist,  one  who  concerns  himself  little  with 
the  duties  of  life.  Some  scholars  have  given  occasion  for  the 
reproach.  Dr.  J^]nimons  would  not  leave  his  study  to  turn  out 
the  cows  that  had  broken  into  his  garden.  ]>ut  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  have  rendered  tlie  highest  practical  service  to 
the  world.  AVitness  a  Franklin,  a  Newton,  Edwards,  ]\Iilton. 
AVliy  should  not  the  scholar  be  a  practical  man?  Who  has 
such  facilities  for  investigation?  lie  is  not  immnred  in  a  clois- 
ter, but  is  in   the   midst   of  Nature's  great    laboratory.     The 
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brii»:lit  licavcns  «arc  over  liis  lioad,  the  G!:rccn  carthniidcr  liis  feet. 
lie  is  surrounded  by  tlie  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  Science 
opens  before  him  all  her  treasure^^.  The  results  of  the  most 
elaborate  researches  are  at  liis  disposal.  In  every  study  in 
which  ho  eni^a,'L!:e>',  he  has  the  means  of  makini^  the  most  ainplo 
cx[)criments.  And  nature  has  provided  for  tliis  in  the  necessi- 
ty she  imposes  on  every  one  to  take  physical  exercise.  Those 
who  will  not  yield  to  this  necessity  pay  for  their  nei^lect  dear- 
ly, as  their  pale  faces,  nervousness,  impaired  health,  broken 
constitutions,  and  pi'cniauiro  p;iaves  so  often  attest.  Students 
should  be  one  of  the  healtliicst  classes  in  comniunitv.  And  the 
ilbistration,  by  practical  experiment,  of  the  principles  acquired, 
would  contribute  i^'reatly  to  this  result.  Then  when  tliev  leave 
the  lialls  of  leai'uin^',  they  would  be,  in  a  ;:T^ood  measure,  pre- 
pared for  active  Tde,  instead  of  needing  to  enter  upon  a  long 
mortifyin,ir,  and  often  unsuccessful  apprenticeship  to  fit  them  for 
it. 

5.  Oric!;inaUfy.  V>\  this  we  mean  that  every  one  should  have 
a  mind  of  his  own;  not  take  all  his  views  second  hand ;  but 
think,  investi,irate,  decide  for  himself.  Not,  of  course,  that  one 
is  never  to  repeat  an  old  thought;  but  have  all  his  thoughts 
original  with  himself.  That  is  not  possible,  and  not  desirable, 
if  it  were.  Old  truth  is  better  than  new  error.  To  reject  a 
doctrine,  principle,  or  idea,  merely  because  it  is  old,  or  adopt 
it  merely  because  it  is  new,  betrays  great  weakness.  Jjut  some 
will  never  exj)ress  an  opinion-until  they  know  what  A,  ]],  or  C, 
thinks  of  it.  For  one  to  be  a  mere  channel  for  the  conveyance 
of  others'  thoughts,  is  not  to  be  an  original  thinker.  The  aid 
rhich  the  true  scholar  derives  from  the  labors  of  others,  never 
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supcrsedes  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers.  From  the  mi 
gled  mass  of  truth  and  error,  it  is  his  to  eliminate  the  truth, 
and  ada[)t  it  to  existing  vrants.  Thus  there  will  be  a  fresh 
application  of  it  to  ever  varying  circumstances,  the  best  kind 
of  originality. 

G.   Connected  with  this  h  firmness  fur  truiJi  and  rigid.     The 

true  scholar  is  far  from  setting  aside   authority,  precedent,  or 

any  valid  evidence;  but  he  demands  what  is  appropriate  to  tho 

case.     In  vain  you  cite  to  him  authority,  precedent,  where  rea- 
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Hori  is  demanded.  In  this  sense  lie  calls  no  man  master, 
Brute  force  will  not  avail.  In  vain  with  him  do  men  at- 
tempt 

"  To  prove  their  doctrines  orthodox, 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks.' 

The  Chief  Justice  of  England  once  tried  this  experiment  on 
Richard  Baxter.  For  some  sharp  words  he  had  nsed  in  his 
religious  Avorks  touching  the  persecutions  of  his  Puritan  breth- 
ren, he  was  suddenly  arrested  and  brought  to  trial;  \yithout  be- 
ing allowed  a  moment  to  prepare  for  his  defence.  After  his 
counsel  had  failed  to  obtain  a  hearing  before  the  court,  he  at- 
tempted to  speak  in  his  own  cause.  ]>ut  the  notorious  Jeffreys 
immediately  put  him  down,  with  an  outburst  of  ribaldry  :- 
^'  Richard,  Richard,  dost  thou  think  wc  will  let  thee  poison  the 
court?  Richard,  thou  art  an  old  knave.  Thou  hast  written- 
books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  and  every  ])ook  as  fidl  of  sedition 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  mcat.''"-^ 

Baxter  was  silent,  for  silence  was  the  severest  rebuke  to 
such  brutality.  It  fell  harndess  at  the  feet  of  Richard  ]>axter, 
and  his  persecuted  associates,  but  recoiled  fearfully  upon  the 
heads  of  the  then  dominant  party. 

Beliold  ^fartin  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  entire 
power  of  the  Papacy  was  combined  to  crush  the  rising  heresy.- 
Thc  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  empire  was  assembled.  There 
was  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  most*  potent  emperor  of  modern 
timeS;  with  nnmerous  princes  and  nobles,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Pope.  Now  tlic  obstinate  monk  must  retract,  or 
the  fate  of  John  IIuss  is  before  him.  He  was  allowed  to  speak 
at' length  in  his  own  defence.  At  tlic  close  the  spokesman  of 
the  Diet  addressed  him  angrily :  ^'  You  have  not  given  any  an- 
swer to  the  incpiiry  put  to  you.  Yon  arc  reqnired  to  return  a 
clear  and  distinct  answer:  Will  you  or  will  you  not  retract?'' 
There  was  the  brute  force  of  an  empire  and  a  hierarchy  at- 
tempting to  crush  the  honest  opinion  of  one  honest  man;  and- 
if  not  the  opinion,  then  the  man.     Luther  knew  that    his    life 
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was  in  their  hands.  ]>nt  lie  nnlicsitatingly  replied:  ^' Since 
your  most  serene  ^lajesty  and  your  Dignitaries  require  of  me  a 
simple,  clear,  and  direct  answer.  I  will  give  one.  I  cannot 
submit  my  faitli  either  to  the  Pope  or  to  the  Councils.  If  1 
am  not  convinced  by  proof  from  Holy  Scripture,  or  by  cogent 
reasons,  I  neither  can  nor  will  retract  anytliing;  for  it  cannot 
be  right  for  a  Christian  to  speak  against  his  conscience.  J 
stand  here  arid  can  say  no  more;  God  help  me."*  There  and 
then  was  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Reformation. 

God  ixavc  us  the  noble  faculties  of  reason  and  conscience  to 
be  exercised.  We  are  not  required  to  believe  the  Bible  even, 
without  reason.  Jehovah  deals  with  men  on  this  principle. 
'^  Come,  now,"  he  says,  '^  and  let  us  reason  together."  We  arc 
not  to  expect  to  comprehend  fully  all  about  which  we  exercise 
belief, — we  comprehend  fully  scarce  anything.  Nor  are  wc  to 
refuse  to  take  anything  on  trust.  lie  who  should  refuse  to 
believe  that  there  is  such  a  city  as  London,  because  he  had 
never  been  there ;  or  that  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on 
a  given  day,  because  he  had  not  calculated  it,  or  that  the  coal 
formations,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth,  once  composed 
trees  and  other  vegetables  on  its  surface,  because  he  had  not 
.seen  them  in  that  slate,  would  be  acting  a  most  unreasonable 
part. 

Give  the  lover  of  truth  and  right,  evidence  of  any  kind  ap- 
propriate to  the  circumstances,  and  he  is  teachable  as  a  child. 
Withliold  that,  and  you  may  break  his  will,  but  you  can  never 
make  it  bow. 

7.  The  scholar  should  give  to  each  fixculty,  study,  and  duty  its 
appropriate  place.  The  objects  about  which  the  human  faculties 
are  employed  differ  in  value.  Lowest  in  the  scale  are  the  ma- 
terial. However  valuable  these  are  in  themselves,  how^ever 
important  and  essential,  they  are  yet  inferior  to  the  intellectual, 
as  matter  is  below  mind.  Still  hio^li  above  the  intellectual  rise 
the  moral.  Now  the  scholar  may  be  justly  expected  to  apply 
his  powers  to  their  appropriate  objects.  And  for  one  possess- 
ino:  noble  intellectual  and   moral  endowments  to    debase  them 
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to  low  passions  and  sensuality,  is  to  degrade  man  below  the 
brute. 

Unwortliy,  also,  of  our  rational  and  inunortal  nature  are 
pride,  ambition,  seliishness,  in  all  tlieir  Ibrnis,  to  be  the  stimu- 
lants and  <i;(iides  of  life.  Vain  under  their  direetion  are  efforts 
for  greatness.  Under  tlic  guidance  of  pride,  and)ilion,  seliish- 
ness, the  greater  tlie  power  and  in(hu3nee  are,  the  more  are 
they  to  be  depreeated,  not  only  lor  others,  but  also  lor  the  pos- 
sessor. 

J>esides,  most  visions  oC  earthly  greatness  are  but  romance. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  any  ti'uly  great  man  ever  anticipated 
liis  destiny,  or  even  realized  it  when  attained.  Merit  is  usually 
unobtrusive  and  self-distrustful,  often  unappreciated  at  the 
time.  The  copyright  of  JMilton's  immortal  poem  was  sold  for 
twenty-five  dollars.     So  with  the  Father  of  poetry. 

"  Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  the  livirifj  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

Many  of  the  noblest  minds,  owing  to  circumstances,  gain  lit- 
tle })rominence  among  men,  while  the  inferior  arc  often  floated 
high  on  the  tide  of  fame. 

J]ut  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  is  woi'thy  the  aim  and 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  noblest  (juality  in  action  is  the 
right;  the  best  quality  of  motive  is  the  right.  The  highest 
faculty  of  mind  is  the  conscience.  The  only  infallible  guide  ibr 
man  is  the  Bible.  Conscience,  in  connection  Vvdth  reason,  and 
both  enlightened  and  sanctified  by  religion,  should  direct  the 
ct)urse  of  every  man,  and  preeminently  that  of  the  scholar. 
Every  scholar  should  be  a  Christian  scholar.  Not  only  a 
Christian,  but  a  Christian  scholar,  lieligion  and  science  should 
ever  a'o  hand  in  hand.  Intellectual  and  moi'al  culture  should 
be  conddned  throughout  our  education.  AnH)ng  all  our  classi- 
cal ami  text  books,  the  Bible  should  be  first,  being  the  Prince 
of  literary  productions,  as  well  as  the  fountain  of  I'cligious 
truth.  The  I>ible,  in  the  imperishable  translation  in  our  own 
vernacular;  the  Bilde,  in  the  purity,  elevation,  sublimity  of  the 
original,  is  worthy  of  a  very  large  place  in  the  attention  of  any 
and  every  scholar.     To  say  nothing  of  the  study  of  other  works 
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in  the  department  of  Christian  literature;  it  may  suffice  to  re- 
peat, that  wc  should  ever  study  with  Christian   aims,  and  make 


Christii 
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:y  attainments. 
This  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  scholar. 

And  such  scholars  the  present  times  demand.  Men  of 
thorough  mental  discipline,  of  practical  ability,  of  large  and 
comprehensive  views ;  bold,  firm;  of  elevated  principles,  mo- 
tives, aims.  Never  were  the  responsibilities  of  tlic  Christian 
scholar  greater  than  now.  He  can,  and  ought  to,  and  does,  ex- 
ert a  wide  and  mighty  influence  among  men.  The  most  vital 
questions  relating  to  individual  and  social  welfare  depend,  for 
their  decision,  upon  the  position  he  sustains.  The  character 
and  prospects  of  the  community,  the  state,  the  w^orld,  are  in  his 
hands.  Let  our  religion  and  literature  become  imbecile  and 
t^orrupt,  and,  with  all  the  vicious  tendencies  at  work  in  society, 
what  foundation  of  hope  is  there  for  the  moralist,  tlie  patriot, 
the  philantliropist  ?  But  dark  and  ominous  as  may  be  the  clouds 
lowering  about  our  horizon,  give  us  in  tlie  seats  of  learning 
and  religion,  men  npon  whose  Christian  principle  and  integrity 
we  can  rely,  and  we  shall  outride  the  storm.  Christian  princi- 
ple will  then  rule  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  diffuse  itself 
through  community;  and  an  intelligent,  virtuous  people  can  but 
be  prosperous,  and  strong,  and  happy. 

A  thought,  in  closing,  upon  ,  the  Christian  scholar's  reward. 
It  will  correspond  to  his  aims,  his  motives,  his  life.  He  has  not 
sought  to  amass  material  wealth,  to  gloat  over  his  broad  acres, 
his  flocks  and  herds,  his  stores  of  merchandise,  his  stocks,  and 
his  gold.  Nor  has  he  sought  renown  on  the  gory  field,  to 
pave  Ills  way  to  greatness  by  oppression  and  fraud,  or  to  be 
wafted  thither  by  human  blood,  and  tears,  and  sighs.  Wliat- 
ever  may  be  the  judgment  of  the  world,  a  life  devoted  to  suck 
objects,  is,  in  his  view,  spent  unworthily.  A  failure,  said  the 
merchant  prince  of  one  of  our  great  cities,  as  he  came  to  die. 
From  a  poor  boy,  he  had  been  borne  on  the  wave  of  fortune  to 
the  possession  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Yet,  after  all, 
his  life  was  to  him  a  failure. 

So  thought  Napoleon,  as,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  satiate 
his  ambition,  he  pined  in    solitude  on    the    storm-beaten    cliff. 
17^' 
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to  low  passions  and  sensuality,  is  to  degrade  man  below  the 
brute. 

Unwortlij,  also,  oi*  our  rational  and  immortal  nature  arc 
pride,  ambition,  scKishness,  in  all  tlieir  forms,  to  be  the  stimu- 
lants and  guides  of  life.  Vain  under  their  direction  arc  efforts 
for  greatness.  Under  the  guidance  of  pride,  ambition,  selfish- 
ness, the  greater  the  power  and  influence  are,  the  more  arc 
they  to  be  deprecated,  not  only  for  others,  but  also  for  the  pos- 
sessor. 

Besides,  most  visions  of  earthly  greatness  arc  but  romance. 
It  may  be  questioned  if  any  truly  great  nuiii  ever  anticipated 
his  destiny,  or  even  realized  it  when  attained.  Merit  is  usually 
unobtrusive  and  self-distrustful,  often  unappreciated  at  the 
time.  The  copyright  of  ^lilton's  immortal  poem  was  sold  for 
twenty-five  dollars.     So  with  the  Father  of  poetry. 

"  Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread." 

Many  of  the  noblest  minds,  owing  to  circumstances,  gain  lit- 
tle prominence  among  men,  while  the  inferior  are  often  floated 
high  on  the  tide  of  fame. 

Jjut  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  is  worthy  the  aim  and 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  noblest  quality  in  action  is  the 
right;  the  best  quality  of  motive  is  the  right.  The  highest 
faculty  of  mind  is  the  conscience.  The  only  infallible  guide  for 
man  is  the  Bible.  Conscience,  in  connection  \\\i\\  reason,  and 
both  enlightened  and  sanctified  by  religion,  should  direct  the 
cburse  of  every  man,  and  preeminently  that  of  the  scholar. 
Every  scholar  should  be  a  Christian  scholar.  Not  only  a 
Christian,  but  a  Christian  scholar.  Keli,i2;ion  and  science  should 
ever  a'o  hand  in  hand.  Intellectual  and  moi'al  culture  should 
be  combined  throughout  our  education.  Among  all  our  classi- 
cal  and  text  books,  the  Bible  should  be  first,  being  the  Prince 
ofliteraiy  productions,  as  well  as  the  fountain  of  religious 
truth.  The  Bible,  in  the  impcrhshable  translation  in  our  own 
vernacular;  the  Bible,  in  the  purity,  elevation,  sublimity  of  the 
original,  is  worthy  of  a  very  large  place  in  the  attention  of  any 
und  every  scholar.     To  say  nothing  of  the  study  of  other  works 
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in  the  department  of  Christian  literature;  it  may  suffice  to  re- 
peat, that  wc  should  ever  study  with  Christian  aims,  and  make 
a  Christian  use  of  all  our  scientific  and  literary  attainments. 
Tliis  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  scholar. 

And  such  scholars  the  present  times  demand.  Men  of 
thorough  mental  discipline,  of  practical  ability,  of  large  and 
comprehensive  views ;  bold,  firm;  of  elevated  principles,  mo- 
tives, aims.  Never  were  the  responsibilities  of  the  Christian 
scholar  greater  than  now.  He  can,  and  ought  to,  and  does,  ex- 
ert a  wide  and  mighty  influence  among  men.  The  most  vital 
questions  relating  to  individual  and  social  welfare  depend,  for 
their  decision,  upon  the  position  he  sustains.  The  character 
•and  prospects  of  the  community,  tlie  state,  the  w^orld,  are  in  his 
hands.  Let  our  religion  and  literature  become  imbecile  and 
corrupt,  and,  with  all  the  vicious  tendencies  at  work  in  society, 
what  foundation  of  hope  is  there  for  the  moralist,  the  patriot, 
the  philanthropist  ?  But  dark  and  ominous  as  may  be  the  clouds 
lowering  about  our  horizon,  give  us  in  the  seats  of  learning 
and  religion,  men  upon  whose  Christian  principle  and  integrity 
wc  can  rely,  and  we  shall  outride  the  storm.  Christian  princi- 
ple will  then  rule  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  diffuse  itself 
through  community;  and  an  intelligent,  virtuous  people  can  but 
be  prosperous,  and  strong,  and  happy. 

A  thought,  in  closing,  upon  ,  the  Christian  scholar's  reward. 
It  will  correspond  to  his  aims,  his  motives,  his  life.  lie  has  not 
sought  to  amass  material  wealth,  to  gloat  over  his  broad  acres, 
his  flocks  and  herds,  his  stores  of  merchandise,  his  stocks,  and 
his  gold.  Nor  has  he  souglit  rcnow^n  on  the  gory  field,  to 
pave  lus  way  to  greatness  by  oppression  and  fraud,  or  to  be 
wafted  thither  by  human  blood,  and  tears,  and  sighs.  What- 
ever may  be  the  judgment  of  the  world,  a  life  devoted  to  suck 
objects,  is,  in  liis  view,  spent  unworthily.  A  failure,  said  the 
merchant  prince  of  one  of  our  great  cities,  as  he  came  to  die. 
From  a  poor  boy,  he  had  been  borne  on  the  wave  of  fortune  to 
the  possession  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Yet,  after  all, 
his  life  was  to  him  a  failure. 

So  thought  Napoleon,  as,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  satiate 
his  ambition,  he  pined  in    solitudo  on   the    storm-beaten    clifl', 
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So  thouglit  the  proudest  Emperor  of  Germany,  wlieu  lie  ex- 
chang-ed  ihM  royal  ermine  for  tlic  garb  of  the  private  citizen. 
So  thought  Alexander,  wlicn^aftei-  conquering  the  world,  he  sat 
down  and  wept;  that  he  could  conquer  no  more.  A  failure,  all 
a  failure  ! 

But  he  whose  mission  we  have  endeavored,  though  so  inq)er- 
fectly,  to  set  forth,  will  succeed.  His  is  a  mission  of  goodness 
and  love.  The  aim  of  the  true  Christian  scholar  is  to  improve 
his  ])0\vers,  and  make  the  best  of  his  means,  that  he  may  be 
useful.  His  life  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  truth  and 
right.  lie  may  not,  at  least  in  this  world,  obtain  high  distinc- 
tion and  I'cnown.  These  are  the  lot  of  the  few,  and  not  essen- 
tial. But  he  will  do  what  he  can,  and  do  it  well.  Though  he 
may  not  have  as  much  influence  as  some  others,  what  he  has 
will  be  on  the  right  side.  lie  will  triumph.  His  own  heart 
and  conscience  will  be  to  him  a  fountain  of  peace;  the  blessing- 
of  the  objects  of  his  beneiicence,  and  of  all  the  good,  will  rest 
upon  him.     God  will  own  him  as  his  true  and  faitliful  servant. 


AuT.  VL—TIIE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  FREE^ 

WILL  BAPTIST  CONNEXION. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Connexion 
commenced  its  seventeenth  session  in  Baige  street  church, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  October  5,  1850,  seventy-nine  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  first  Freewill  Baptist  church,  composed  of 
seven  members,  at  New  Durham.  New  Hampshire,  by  Benjamin 
Randall,  and  thirty-two  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
General  Conference  at  Tunbridge,  Yermont,  Oct.  11,  1827. 

Standing  at  this  point,  we  naturally  turn  our  eyes  backward, 
to  count  somo  of  the  memorial  stones  which  have  been  set  up 
In  the  track  of  our  denominational  progress  by  hands,  some  of 
which  are  still  employed  in  gathering  sheaves  into  the  garner 
of  the  Lord;  but  niorC;  alas!  are  mouldering  back  to  dust. 
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The  first  Quarterly  Mcetiii'j;  was.  organized  at  Little  Fall^, 
[Ilollis]  Elaine,  Dec.  G,  1783,  tlircc  years  after  the  organiza-- 
tion  of  the  first  church  at  New  Durham.  The  infant  sect  liad 
now  increased  to  thirteen  cliurches  and  four  ordained  ministers. 


j^eniairiin  llandall,  PeUitiah  Tinolev,  Daniel  llibbard  and  Samuel 
Weeks. 

The  ilrst  Yearly  Meeting  was  organized  at  New  Durham,  JS". 
IT.,  June,  1792.  The  records  of  tliose  times  arc  dim  and  shad- 
owy. It  a})pears  that  two  years  before  there  were  fifteen 
churclies,  ei<j;ht  ordained  ministers  and  ten  licentiates.  The 
first  decade- embraced  a  |)eriod  "  said  to  be  the  most  darlc  and 
trying  time  tliat  these  }>eo[)le  ever  experienced."  At  the  time' 
of  the  organization  of  the  (General  Conference,  in  1827,  there 
were  seven  Yearly  greetings,  namely,  New  Hampshire,  Elaine 
Western,  Kennebec,  Vermont,  Holland  Purchase,  Susqucliannah 
and  Ohio,  witli  an  aggregate  membership  of  15,504,  showing 
an  average  yearly  increase  of  330  for  tlie  first  forty-seven 
years. 

At  the  present  time  (1859),  tlie  denomination  is  composed  of 
thirty  Yearly  Meetings,  witli  an  aggregate  niombcrship  of 
59,832;  excess  over  1827,  when  the  (General  Conference  was 
organized,  44,328;  average  annual  increase  since  that  time^  or 
for  thirty-two  years,  1385. 

The  present  number  of  churches  is  1301  ;  excess  over  1825. 
(wc  have  not  tlie  nundjer  of  churches  and  ministers  in  1827), 
1028;  average  annual  increase,  30.  Present  number  of  minis- 
ters, 1050;  excess  over  1 825,  8G0;  average  annual  increase, 
2G  nearly.  Our  denominational  growth  has  been  slow^;  to 
some  it  may  ai)pear  contemptible,  and  certainly  we  have  no 
disposition  to  boast  of  il,  but  we  are  far  from  discouragement 
in  view  of  it,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered.     Na\ 


:  J 


wc  arc  full  of  heart  and  hope  for  the  centennial  summing  up  in 
1880. 

We  trust  we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression  of  our  belief 
that  our  growth,  wdiatevcr  it  is,  is  the  growth  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity. It  will  not  be  charged,  wc  think,  that  any  considerable 
number  of  ministers  or  lavmen  have  joined  the  denomination 
from  any  other  motive  than  a  conviction  of  duty. 
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Ho  has  certainly  made  a  iri'cat  mistake  who  has  souirlit 
Worldly  lioiior  or  emoluincut  Ijy  such  a  connection.  The  de- 
nomination lias  had  no  loaves  and  fishes  with  which  to  tempt 
people  to  her  communioiu  Wlicn  she  started  out,  it  was  not 
Under  the  patronage  and  influence  of  great  names.  She  has  no 
long  line  of  reverend  fathers  in  (lod,  great  in  leai'ning,  and 
whose  ponderous  tomes  grace  the  libraries  of  colleges  and  sem- 
inaries on  both  sides  of  tlie  Atlantic^  to  whom  she  can  point 
those  who  would  become  hei*  children,  and  thus  flatter  their  an- 
cestral pi"ide  and  vanity.  Indeed,  so  little  real  pretension  has 
the  denomination  to  anything  of  this  sort,  that  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  it  will  add  anything  to  her  respectability  to  at- 
tempt to  canonize  the  humble  brother  who  hrst  organized  the 
little  church  at  New  Durham.  In  fact,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  zealous  efforts  of  religious  denominations  to 
manufacture  patron  saints  are  very  creditable  to  Christianity 
any  way. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Freewill 
Baptist  ministry  with  competent  men,  and  of  course  the  de- 
nominational  growth  has  been  to  that  extent  retarded,  that 
facilities  for  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry  have  not  been 
enjoyed. 

The  work  of  educating  has,  from  necessity,  been  farmed  out^ 
and  what  is  worse,  on  shares,  and  sometimes  the  little  denomi^ 
nation  has  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  lion's  share.  But 
perhaps  a  more  damaging  ellect  has  been  caused  by  the  total 
inadequacy  of  ministerial  support. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  till  within  a  few  years,  scarcely  a  min* 
ister  in  the  denomination  received  half  enough  salary  to  sup- 
port his  family.  Very  few  who  had  not  abundant  opportunity 
to  say  with  Paul,  ''  These  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  neces- 
sities, and  to  them  that  were  with  me."  Add  to  this  that  otli- 
\3r  necessities,  nearly  as  vital  to  a  minister,  'as  bread  for  his 
children,  were  left  wholly  unprovided  for;  we  mean  books,  and 
time  to  read  them. 

This  has  been  the  bondage  under  which  Freewill  Baptist 
ministers  have  groaned.  This  is  compelling  a  man*  to  make 
brick,  and  find  his  own  straw.     Thrust   him  into    the  ministry 
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without  giving  liiin  tiiiie  or  oppoi'tiinity  to  make  tlie  requisite 
preparation^  and  then  stint  lii.s  sahiry  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
nuist  devote  liair  his  time  to  tent  making  or  sometliing  else, 
to  obtain  tlie  necessaries  of  life,  and  still  expect  liim  to 
preacli  two  or  tliree  times  on  the  Sabbath,  and  some  evening 
appointments  in  addition,  to  say  nothing  of  visiting  the  sick^ 
attending  funerals,  and  weddings,  (would  tliere  were  more 
of  the  hitter,  f(jr  ministers  get  better  paid  for  tliat  service 
tlian  for  anything  else),  besides  keeping  pilgrim  tavern  ar.d 
being  a  sort  of  fac  totum  lor  all  the  temporalities  of  the 
church. 

All  this  while,  he  is  getting  more  and  more  behind  the  times 
in  his  appropriate  calling.  Indeed,  he  was  never  up  with  ciny 
times,  for  he  never  had  the  means  of  owning,  nor  the  time  for 
reading,  the  standard  authors  in  his  profession,  nor  can  he  ob- 
tain or  read  the  current  issues  of  the  press  upon  subjects  most 
important  to  him,  to  be  informed  upon. 

How  far  this  state  of  things  still  exists,  it  is  not  to  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire.  AVe  fear^  however,  that  investigation  would 
reveal  the  sad  fact,  that  many  of  our  ministers  are  not  only 
destitute  of  a  well-selected  library,  but  find  it  diHicult  to  lay 
aside  a  dollar  for  our  own  Quarterly  even,  without  seeing  a 
great  many  ways  in  which  it  could  be  expended  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  progress  of 
the  denondnation  has  been  slow?  We  think  it  wonderful,  that 
with  only  this  single  embarrassment,  supposing  it  were  all,  the 
denoniination  should  quadruple  its  membership  in  thirty  years. 
Another  cause  which,  although  it  has  not  been  less  potent  in 
keeping  the  denondnation  small  in  numbers,  we  still  mention 
with  pride  and  satisfaction.  The  denomination  has  ahvays 
been  upon  the  unpopular  side  of  the  great  moral  issues  of  the 
age.  This  has  repelled  those  who  wished  to  gain  this  world 
as  well  as  the  next.  The  denomination  has  never  been  a  step- 
ping-stone to  worldly  pi'efei'ment.  No  more  fatal  step  could 
be  taken  by  an  aspirant  for  political  honors  than  to  join  the 
Freewill  Baptists. 

Thank  God  that,  in  the  battle  between  truth  and  error,  right 
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and  wrona;;  llio  dcnomiuatioii  Iins  never  occupied  a  doabtful 
position,  for  the  sake  of  numbers.  She  could  have  gained  a 
liost  of  followers  by  striking  her  color.-^,  but  she  spurned  the 
bribe.  She  has  not  waited  till  it  was  safe  to  speak  out,  but  in 
the  darkest  and  most  perilous  houi",  her  clear  tones  have  been 
iicard  for  God  and  humanity. 

AVe  I'cfer  the  world  to  the  denominational  records,  and  ask 
wlien  and  where  she  has  faltered? 

]]ut  the  limits  of  our  article  do  not  allow  us  to  answer  fur- 
ther the  question  why  we  are  so  small. 

We  ])rocecd  to  mention  some  of  the  hopeful  signs  which  lead 
us  to  expect  enlargement  in  the  future  irreatlv  exceeding  the 
past.  This  brings  us  to  the  contemplation  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  denomination  as  represented  in  its  different  as- 
pects in  the  late  General  Conference. 

It  will  appear  that  heads  and  hearts  have  been  occupied  in 
laying  the  foundations  for  wide  and  permanent  usefulness. 
Much  of  this  work,  like  the  labors  of  the  coral  insect,  has  been 
performed  unnoticed  by  the  world,  in  the  minister's  little  seven 
by  nine  study,  in  the  class  room,  and  through  the  agency  of 
tliose  little  missives  which  Uncle  Sam  carries  from  the  Atlantic 
board  to  the  Rocky  mountains  for  three  cents.  The  first  aux- 
iliary we  mention,  and  which  has  grown  up  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  which  is  certain  to  accomplish  much  under 
God,  in  the  future,  is  the  Printing  Establishment.  A  press  the 
denomination  had  not  during  the  hrst,  and  more  than  the  hrst, 
half  of  its  existence,  and  since  its  establishment,  although  it 
has  done  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  ri:lad,  it  has,  mucli 


of  the  (iiiie,  had  to  struii-o-lo  for  its   own    existence. 


O.-) 


But 


now 


\vc  have  a  press  not  only  able  to  pay  its  own  way,  but  to  do 
more  than  this,  and  if  there  is  power  in  ^'  The  Fi'ess,"  the  de- 
nomiiuition  will  reap  the  advantage  of  it  in  the  time  to  come. 

This    interest    is    still    presided    over    by  the    ^Mionest  and 
capable"  brother,  (long  may  he  occupy  his  chaii\)  who  has  been 
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art  and  parcel  of  the  concern  from  the  beixinninir 
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The  Establishment  is  constantly  cnlar^ging  its  operations. 
According  to  the  report  made  to  General  Conference,  it  has 
issued;  during  the  last  three  years,  20,000  Hymn  Books,  36,000 
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Registers,  14,400  miinbcrs  of  tlic  Quarterly,  1,053,000  copies 
of  the  ^lyrtle,  and  1,716,000  copies  of  the  Moniino;  Star. 
Various  other  works  arc  publislicd,  and  in  press,  of  wliich  we 
cannot  here  speak.  There  are,  in  particular,  three  respects  in 
which  the  Pi'inting  Establishment  has  been,  and  in  which  it  will 
continue,  eminently  serviceable  to  onr  cause.  1.  As  we  have 
already  hinted,  by  being  a  direct  contributor  in  cash  to  the 
fimds  of  tlie  benevolent  operations.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
say  liow  mucli,  but  at  least  some  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  contributed  from  this  source  to  the  ^lission  and  Education 
Societies.  L\  As  a  disseminator  of  triith.  Every  v/cck  11,500 
numbers  of  the  Star  are  sent  into  as  many  family  circles,  as  so 
many  preachers  of  righteousness^.  Has  any  one  an  important 
truth  with  which  he  wishes  to  bless  the  world?  lie  has  only 
to  commit  it  to  paper,  and  send  it  to  Dover,  and  soon,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Star,  he  is  preaching  to  an  audience  of 
50,000  persons. 

Every  alternate  Vk^eek,  13,500  Myrtles  commence  their  visita- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  schools  from  the  Atlantic  to  tiie  Pacific. 
Like  leaves  from  the  tree  of  life,  they  drop  the  balm  of  Heaven 
into  thousands  of  young  hearts,  and  in  eternity  shall  be  gath- 
ered  a  harvest  of  joy.  In  other  and  more  permanent  forms, 
facts  and  principles  are  preserved,  and  will  be  perused  vrilh  in- 
terest when  tlie  present  generation  shall  be  slumberin'i  under 
ground. 

But  perhaps  the  l^rinting  Establishment  serves  no  more  usC" 
ful  purpose  than  as  an  educator  of  our  people.  Not  only  will 
it  assist  in  making  us  a  reading  people,  but  by  furnishing  a 
ready  channel  for  the  transmission  of  thought,  it  will  set  a 
thousand  pens  at  work,  which  else  had  never  traced  a  line  for 
the  public  eye.  Not  more  surely  will  the  sun,  on  his  return 
to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  arouse  the  slumbering  energies  of 
nature  in  the  North  Temperate  zone,  than  w^ill  the  Star  and 
Quarterly  call  into  useful  activity  the  latent  ])owcrs  of  many 
minds  yyhich,  but  for  this  stimulus,  would  remain  hidden  for- 
cvei*. 

Another  thing  which  promises  much,  is  the  present  position 
of  the  denomination  in  respect  to  education.     Up  to  1832,  the 
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dcMiominalion  bad  cstablislied  no  scliool  of  any  sort.  During 
that  year,  an  academy  was  opened,  and  several  similar  institu- 
tions were  established  in  tlie  course  of  years.  A  scliool  for 
the  particular  benefit  of  those  preparing  for  the  ministry,  Avas 
connnenced  in  1840,  and  denominated,  ^' The  Biblical  School." 
Experience  of  a  few  years,  however,  demonstrated  that  acade- 
mies alone^  with  a  JJiblical  school  to  match,  could  never  answer 
the  purposes  of  denominational  npbuihling.  The  struggles  to 
keep  them  up  were  labored  and  painful,  and  despite  every  ef- 
fort, nnjst  of  them  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  sunk  to  dishonored 
graves.  The  fault  was  not  in  the  schools,  but  in  the  attempt 
to  make  tiiem  fill  a  place  which  it  was   impossible  for  them   to 

fill. 

In  their  a])propriate  sphere,  as  feeders  to  higlier  institutions, 
they  could  have  been  eminently  serviceable,  but  emptying  them 
directly  ujion  the  wheel,  no  wonder  the  ponderous  machinery 
refused  to  stir.  Things  could  not  remain  thus.  It  was  believ- 
ed that,  althougli  the  denomination  refused  to  support  a  partial 
svstem,  thev  would,  nevertheless,  eheerrully  sustain  a  system 
involviii"-  an  outlav  ten  times  n'reater,  when  they  saw^  it  would 
meet  the  denominational  want.  This  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  higher  grade  of  institutions,  and  to  efforts  to  elevate 
the  ]>il)lical  School  to  the  standard  of  a  first  class   Theological 

Seminary. 

The  response  to  the  question.  Shall  we  have  an  educational 
system  adecpiate  to  our  necessities?  has  been  prompt  and 
hearty.  Whitcstown,  New  Hampton  and  ]\raine  State  Semina^ 
ries  already  occupy  intermediate  ground  between  the  academy 
and  coll(\i2e,  ami  are  destined,  as  the  wants  of  the  denomination 
shall  require,  to  expand  into  the  latter. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  tliousand   dollars,  including  the 


expense  o 


f   the  buildiim-,  have  been  subscribed  towards  the   es- 


tablishment of  Hillsdale  College,  and  the  subscription  for  the 
founding  of  a  third  professorship  in  the  Theological  School  is 
rapidly  filling  up.  The  deep  and  w^de-spread  convictions  of  the 
denomination  ii])on  this  subject,  found  expression  in  the  action 
of  General  Conference. 

There  Avas  the  most  cordial  agreement  among  the   reprcsen- 
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tativcs  of  tlie  different  schools,  and  earnest  enthusiasm  pervad- 
ed the  entire  body. 

We  select  the  following  Resolutions  from  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Education,  which  show  the  point  already 
reached,  and  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  accom- 
plished during  the  succeeding  three  years : 

Whereas,  the  Freewill  Baptist  Biblical  School,  in  order  to  secure  its 
higliest  efficiency  and  success,  needs  a  building  with  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  its  use  ;  a  large  increase  of  its  library,  and  the  endowment  of 
an  additional  professorship, — Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  our  denomination  to  cooperate  in 
providing  for  these  wants  of  our  Biblical  School  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble period. 

Whereas,  The  Trustees  of  Hillsdale  College  have  undertaken  to 
meet  an  imperative  want  of  the  denomination  by  establishing  a  college 
adequate  to  give  an  education  on  the  liberal  scale  adopted  in  the  colleges 
of  our  country, — Therefore, 

llesolved,  That  we  cordially  recognize  the  establishment  of  Hillsdale 
College  as  a  denominational  movement  of  vast  importance. 

Resolved,  That  we  fully  approbate  the  Trustees  of  Hillsdale  College 
in  appealing  to  the  entire  denomination  for  aid  in  endowing  the  institu- 
tion by  scholarships,  and  also  in  furnishing  it  with  apparatus  and 
library. 

The  Resolutions,  we  believe,  not  only  reflect  the  sentiments 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Conference,  but  of  the  entire 
denomination.  We  believe,  further,  that  our  brethren  have 
both  the  will  and  the  way  to  carry  them  out,  and,  if  God  please, 
we  will  go  into  the  next  General  Conference,  and  report  the 
Biblical  School  as  provided  with  a  building,  an  additional  pro- 
fessor, a  well  selected  library,  and  pecuniary  resources  suffi- 
cient to  enable  it  to  .accomplish  its  high  mission; — also, 
Hillsdale  College,  as  placed  upon  a  foundation  securing  it 
from  tho  possibility  of  failure  or  serious  embarrassment,  well 
furnished  in  all  its  departments,  so  that  it  may  not  only,  on 
the  pages  of  its  Catalogue,  but  in  the  recitation  room,  compare 
favorably  with  other  colleges  of  the  land  ; — and  further, 
that  the  other  institutions  are  out  of  debt,  and  in  efficient 
working  order,  pouring  their  streams  through  the  College  into 
18 
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the   Biblical  School,   and  thence    npon  tlie    denomination  and 
world. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Education  Society,  which 
undertakes  to  aid  indigent  young  men  in  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry. Already  it  renders  substantial  assistance  to  a  consider- 
able number^and  we  trust  tlie  time  is  not  distant  when  its  funds 
will  enable  it  to  relieve  every  case,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. Such,  in  brief,  is  our  educational  scheme.  Was  it  con- 
ceived and  brought  forth  for  nothing?  No,  the  energy  and 
consecration  which  have  laid  the  foundation  and  reared  up  the 
walls  will  not  leave  the  noble  structure  incomplete.  As  the 
Lord  lives,  the  head  stone  will  be  brought  forth  and  elevated 
to  its  place,  the  whole  denomination,  with  hearts  uplifted  to 
God,  crying,  "  Grace,  Grace  unto  it." 

Another  sign^  which  hangs  like  the  bow  of  promise  over  our 
prospects,  is  the  still  deepening  interest  in  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions. There  is  nothing  that  encourages  us  more  than  this.  It 
must  be  true  that  prosperity  will  attend  any  people  in  propor- 
tion as  they  sympathize  with  the  Redeemer  in  His  compas- 
sion for  the  souls  of  men.  Our  jMission  Societies  constitute 
the  advanced  guard  in  our  aggressive  attacks  upon  tlie  kimrdom 
of  darkness.  Of  course  the  work  must  be  excessively  unpleas- 
ant and  discouraging.  This  has  been  peculiarly  so  in  our  For- 
eign operations.  The  labors  of  tlie  missionaries  in  the  far  off 
field  have  been  very  trying,  and  sometimes  faitli  has  been  put 
to  its  utmost  tension. 

The  distance  is  so  immense,  that  when  missionaries  embark,  it 
seeras  to  their  friends  like  a  living  burial,  and  when  once  thev  are 
on  the  ground  the  overwhelming  necessities  of  the  work,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  fewness  of  the  laborers,  and  the  continually  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  Society's  Treasury,  have  induced,  in  some 
instances,  too  protracted  a  stay. 

Eut  there  is  no  disposition  on  account  of  discouragement  and 
trials  to  abandon  the  work.  The  determination  to  persevere 
was  never  stronger  than  now,  as  evinced  at  tlie  Society's  An- 
niversary  in  connection  with  General  Conference. 

There  was  the  toil  worn  missionary,  just  returned  from  the 
land  of  Pagan  night,  to  tell  her  talc  of  horror:  and   there    was 
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tlie  yoiitli,  born  amid  tliose  desolations^  liis  heart  bursting  to 
return  and  take  liis  fatlier's  placC;  whom  twenty  years  of  toil 
and  privation  liavc  disabled  and  cast  aside  a  prematnre  wreck. 

Tears  and  money  flowed  together,  till  tho  contributions  of 
sympathy  and  cash,  testified  in  language  plainer  than  words, 
that  our  mission  cause,  Home  and  Foreign,  shall  see  a  golden 
future. 

We  can  only  mention  one  more,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the 
least  important  evidence  wliicli  the  General  Conference  fur- 
iiished  of  denominational  vigor,  and  which  leads  us  confidently 
to  expect  that  more  and  harder  blows  will  be  struck  in  future 
for  God  and  the  right. 

This  is  the  reiifiirmation,  with  emphasis,  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  denomination,  as  repeatedly  expressed  in  former  General 
Conferences,  upon  those  social  and  political  sins  which  consti- 
tute our  national  danger  and  disgrace.  God  save  us  from  ever 
falling  under  the  terrible  infatuation,  that  we  can  abate  our 
testimony  on  these  things,  and  still  retain  our  hold  upon  the 
public  conscience. 

There  are  many,  many,  other  things  to  say  upon  the  General 
Conference.  We  should  love  to  linger  upon  its  religious  and 
social  aspects, — the  memories  of  the  past  suggested  by  seeing, 
near  our  respected  moderator,  the  venerable  Place,  the  asso- 
ciate of  Randall,  and  moderator  of  the  first  General  Confer- 
ence, and  other  veterans  sitting  round,  who  bore  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  in  the  infancy  of  the  denomination, — the 
sweet  thoughts  of  the  dead,  whose  voices  were  once  familiar  as 
household  words  in  the  denominational  councils — the  warm 
greetings  of  old  friends,  and  the  forming  of  new  friendships  to 
be  ripened  in  heaven — the  melting  seasons  of  prayer  and 
praise,  and  the  sitting  together  around  the  table  of  the  Lord — 
but  we  must  forbear,  and  speak  of  these  things  by  and  by. 
With  fresh  courage  we  address  ourselves  to  the  Master's  work, 
and  look  forward  with  high  hopes  to  the  denominational  festi- 
val in  Hillsdale  in  18G2. 
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Art.  A^IL— rev.   ELTAS  IIUTCIIINS   AS   PASTOR   AND 

PJIILANTIIROPJST. 


In  our  article  on  Rev.  Elias  ITutcliins^  in  our  last  issue,  after 
noticing  the  principal  events  in  his  life  up  to  the  time  he  clos- 
ed his  labors  as  an  evangelist,  we  passed  in  a  paragraph  or  two 
to  the  scenes  of  his  last  sickness  and  death.  In  this  article  we 
return  to  the  study  of  his  life  in  that  portion  of  the  history  we 
then  reluctantly  omitted. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  under  two 
principal  views,  viz.  .*  of  pastor  and  philantliropist.  True, 
every  one  worthy  of  the  sacred  and  expressive  name  of  pastor 
— a  uame  indicating  his  near  relationship  to  "  the  good  Shep- 
herd," is,  in  an  important  sense,  a  philanthropist ;  but,  it  is  not 
every  worthy  pastor  that  makes  the  physical  and  social  ameli- 
oration of  his  fellow  man  so  much  the  object  of  direct  effort  as 
did  Ilutchins.  We  do  not  propose  to  classify  the  events  of 
which  we  are  to  speak  under  two  distinct  heads;  but  under 
these  two  general  views,  we  can  conveniently  allude  to  his 
labors  after  he  became  pastor,  whether  we  find  him  engaged  in 
the  accustomed  duties  of  that  office,  or  in  efforts  to  send  the 
gospel  to  the  distant  heathen, — whether  employed  in  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  striving  to  reform  the  inebri- 
ate, or  laboring  to  spread  general  intelligence  by  means  of 
periodicals,  or  to  train  the  youth  for  higher  spheres  of  useful- 
ness by  his  zealous  support  of  institntions  of  learning. 

Born  in  the  first  year  of  this  century,  and  his  death  having 
occurred  almost  within  the  last  year  of  its  sixth  decade, 
Ilutchins  lived  in  times  peculiarly  marked  by  events  of  vast  im- 
})ortance  to  the  whole  world.  In  his  own  nation,  most  wonderful 
was  the  development  of  all  the  material  forces  that  constitute  a 
nation's  material  greatness,  while,  in  the  world  of  mind,  the 
conflicts  were  such  as  to  cause  brilliant  militarv  achievements 
to  be  soon  forgotten,  as  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  things 
of  true  o'lorv.     In  the  denomination   he  served  so   well,  event 
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of  relatively  greater  importance  transpired  in  his  times.    A\^hen 
Ilutchins  was  born,  the  pioneer,  Randall,  still  led  in  person  the 
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little  band  of  three  tliousand  Freewill  Baptists.  Iliitcliins  liv- 
ed to  see  that  little  band  grow  to  sixty  thousand,  an  increase 
of  twenty-fold.  Not  till  after  he  had  been  in  the  ministry 
three  or  four  years,  did  the  young  denomination,  feeling  its 
way  cautiously  to  unity  of  doctrine  and  concert  of  action, 
while  carefully  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  individual 
church,  complete  its  organization  by  instituting  the  General 
Conference.  In  the  first  session  of  that  body,  in  1827,  only- 
eight  Yearly  Meetings  were  represented:  in  the  last,  in  1859, 
the  year  Ilutchins  died,  thirty  Yearly  Meetings  were  repre- 
sented. During  his  ministry,  the  denominational  Printing  Es- 
tablishment and  all  our  institutions  of  learning  were  founded, 
our  Home  and  Foreiirn  Mission  Societies  formed,  our  Foreio:n 
^lission  stations  planted,  and  all  our  city  churches  gathered ; 
and,  during  the  same  short  period,  the  denominational  relations 
to  the  great  questions  of  Temperance  and  Anti-slavery  were 
discussed  and  settled  with  surprising  unanimity.  ^lost  untir- 
ing and  zealous  was  our  departed  brother's  cooperation  with 
those  by  whose  labors  and  sacrifices  those  beneficent  changes 
were,  under  God,  brought  to  pass. 

By  a  careful  inspection  of  the  memoranda  left  us,  we  find 
Mr.  Ilutchins  commenced  his  stated  labors  in  the  church  at 
North  Providence  the  last  Sabbath  in  October  (27th)  of  1833. 
In  the  morning,  he  preached  at  Greenville,  the  occasion  being 
that  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting  session,  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, with  the  people  whom  he  served  as  pastor  for  nearly  five 
years.  Though  a  pastor,  we  judge  he  preached  almost  week 
by  week,  as  many  sermons  abroad  as  at  home.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing' as  rather  under,  than  over,  the  average  of  his  services, 
both  at  home  and  abroad : 

March  8,  1835,  preached  twice  at  North  Providence. 

Conference  meeting,  " 

do.  do.  Graystone. 

preached  at  Nightengill's  Mills. 

"  North  Providence. 

'^  Greenville. 

'^  Scituate  Academy. 

Pond  Factory. 
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March  20,  1835,  Conference  Meetinir,  N.  Providence 
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This  may  serve,  also,  as  a  specimen  of  tlie  records  lie  kept 
for  many  years,  only  in  another  column  lie  indicated,  by  figures, 
the  number  of  miles  it  cost  him  to  go  from  one  service  to  the 
next.  If  tlic  service  was  a  funeral,  the  name  and  age  of  the 
deceased  are  most  always  noted,  and  also  anything  of  special 
interest.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  these  records  do  not 
cover  all  the  years  of  his  ministry,  but  Ave  are  grateful  that 
generally  where  these  fail,  we  have  details  in  another  form. 

Among  the  places  mentioned  as  scenes  of  his  frequent  la- 
bors, are  Cranston,  Graystone,  AVoolen  ]\Iills,  Philip  Allen's 
Factory,  Pond  Factory,  Pawtucket,  Greenville,  Niglitengill's 
Paper  ^lills,  Appanaug,  and  Scituate  Academy.  He  less  fre- 
quently extended  his  labors  to  Blackstone,  Rehoboth  and 
other  places  in  ^lassachusetts.  Though  laboring  thus  abroad, 
he  nevertheless  usually  preached  two  or  three  times  on  Sab- 
bath at  home,  besides  attending  missionary  concerts  for  prayer 
and  other  religious  meetings  during  the  week.  Funerals 
taxed  him  much.-  His  life  must  have  been,  while  in  Rhode 
Island,  very  full  of  cares,  as  it  continned  to  be  to  the  last. 

To  many,  it  would  seem  that  this  mode  of  life  was  entirely 
opposed  to  study,  and  otherwise  inconsistent  with  preparation 
for  his  pastoral  duties.  But  we  must  remember  that  he  had 
been  preaching  almost  daily  for  ten  years  before  settling  as 
a  pastor.  Perhaps,  in  his  case,  with  the  habits  of  reading  and 
rcdection,  formed  while  an  evangelist,  tlie  course  he  pursued 
was  more  favorable  to  mental  development  than  two  sermons, 
with  five  or  six  days'  confinement  to  the  study  each  week. 
Active  services  in  preaching  and  dealing  with  souls  during  the 
progress  of  conviction  and  conversion,  prepares  the  mind  to 
gain,  with  great  rapidity,  the  resource  most  needed  in  preach- 
ing aud  in  other  departments  of  pastoral  duty.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  liis  "passion  for  souls"  would  not  let  him  rest. 

In  looking  over  his  memoranda,  one  who  know^s  what  it  is  to 
l)urv  wife  or  child,  will  need  this  clew  to  his  character  to  rec- 
oncile  himself  to  the  fact  that  an  affectionate  and  dotinc:  hus- 
band  and  father  scarcely  omitted  one  public  duty  when  his  son 
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died ;  nor  yet,  wlicn  liis  wifo^  after  a  distrcssini^  illness,  was 
called  away.  In  the  same  spiiit  Ilutcliins,  on  his  dying  bed,  told 
his  friend  J]urr  not  to  stay  from  the  Vermont  Yearly  Meeting 
on, his  account.  Love  to  God  with  him  was  supreme.  Noth- 
ing he  could  do  or  sufler  for  Clirist's  sake  seemed  to  him  wor- 
thy  of  the  name  sacrifice.  The  language  of  his  heart  and  every 
act  was,  "  after  all,  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant." 

His  son,  and  then  only  child,  Samuel  Ambrose,  died  March 
3,  1835^  aged  seven  months  and  twelve  days.  Even  the  name 
of  that  first-born  was  doubly  dear,  by  association,  to  those  par- 
ents. To  the  one  it  was  the  remembrancer  of  the  father, 
and  to  the  other  of  that  dear  uncle,  the  spiritual  father. 
Unexpectedly,  that  child  closed  its  eyes  in  death,  the  attend- 
ants supposing  it  had  only  fallen  asleep.  '^  On  attempting  to 
v/ake  him  to  give  him  his  medicine,"  says  the  father  in  the 
aflccting  account  he  has  left  us,  ^'  they  found,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, that  ]ie  was  dead.  lie  took  his  departure  while  lying  in 
the  lap  of  one  of  the  watchers,  nnknov/ii  to  all,  except  the  inin- 
isterini>:  angels  that  attended  on  the  occasion."  Rev.  ^lartin 
Cheney,  pastor  of  the  Olncyville  churcli,  with  whom  and  whose 
people  Ilutchins  was  on  terms  of  peculiar  friendship,  attended  the 
funeral.  The  tall,  intellectual  man,  then  about  forty-three  years 
of  age,  stood  up  by  the  little  collin,  cheerful  and  hopeful,  but 
witli  a  iieart  full  of  sympathy,  he  opened  tlie  I^iblc,  and, 
with  his  accustomed  skill  in  adapting  himself  to  the  various 
occasions  a  minister  must  meet,  read  the  words  of  Jesus: 
^'  What  I  do  thou  knoiccst  not  now  ;  but  thou  slialt  know  here- 
after.^^ He  "  preached  an  interesting  and  comforting  discourse," 
wrote  the  man  who  was  comforted. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  so  abundant  in  labors  outside  his 
special  charge,  his  church  flourished.  ^' By  his  amiable  deport- 
ment and  Christ-like  example,"  writes  one  who  was  then  a 
member  of  tliat  church,  "he  soon  won  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  all  with  whom  he  became  acquainted.  By  his  intimate 
friends  and  loved  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  church,  he  was  al- 
most idolized.  The  blessing  of  God  was  with  him,  and  acces- 
sions to  the  church  and  congregation  were  almost  continually 
made.     The  house  became  too  small  for  tho  people,  and  an  ad- 
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dition  was  contemplated.     But  the  Lord,  who  scetli  not  as  man 
sectli,  ordered  it  otlierwise." 

])id  the  pastor  fail  to  preach  the  w^ord  of  God  ?  Did  his 
growini^  zeal  for  Foreign  jMissions  so  absorb  his  thoughts  that 
he  forgot  the  welfare  of  his  own  land  ?  Was  he  too  much 
absorbed  in  labors  abroad  to  give  the  })ortion  in  due  time  and 
duly  divided  ?  His  fault  was  that  of  serving  his  Master  too 
faithfully.  ^'  Two  or  three  of  the  leading  men  [pretty  lead- 
ers!]'^ took  offence  at  his  plain,  practical  sermons,  and  wished 
to  seal  his  lips  on  the  temperance  and  slavery  questions.  lie 
felt  constrained,  however,  to  proclaim  the  Avlfole  gospel,  trust- 
ing in  the  God  of  his  salvation,  and  fearing  Ilim  rather  than 
man.  Then  commenced  a  series  of  annoyances  that  resulted 
in  a  sj)irited  opposition;  the  meeting  house  was  closed  against 
him ;  he  repaired  to  the  school-house  near  by,  where,  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  he  broke  the  bread  of  life  to  an  attentive 
audience,  that  would  have  followed  him  to  a  barn,  an  open 
field,  or  any  other  place  where  they  might  hear  his  loved  voice 
and  look  upon  his  sorrow-stricken  faee."  So  continues  the 
account  of  these  trials  by  the  pen  above  named. 

Mild  and  "  sorroAV-stricken"  as  he  was,  no  threats  could 
cause  him  to  forget  those  wronged  by  inteni})erance  and  op- 
pression;  no  flatteries  and  blandishments  could  induce  him, 
even  by  silence,  to  favor  the  oppressor  and  the  vender  of  |)oi- 
son.  ^^In  his  noble  testimony,"  continues  the  same  witness, 
^^  he  had  the  sympathy  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  and  it 
was  daily  increasing.  Could  he  have  felt  a  clear  conviction  of 
duty  to  remain  another  year,  he  wTjuld  have  gotten  the  victory 
over  his  enemies,  and  made  them  his  friends.  But,  as  his  tri- 
als had  been  so  deep,  so  truly  heartfelt  as  to  affect  his  physical 
strength  and  lead  him  into  despondency,  he  thought  he  had  fdl- 
ed  his  mission  to  the  place,  and  must  go  work  in  some  other 
part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  Li  August,  1838,  having  dissolv- 
ed his  connection  with  thdt  church  and  pco])le,  he  removed 
to  New  Hampshire,  taking   with    him    the   tears    and    prayers 


*  These  men  were  not  members  of  the  church,  but  of  the  society,  and 
controlled  the  house  of  worship. 
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of  God's   people,  and,    I  believe;    the  i^ood  Avill   and   wishes 
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f  all." 

The  April    precedini^   liis    removal    to  New  ITampsliire,  lie 
closed  liis  labors  in  Rliode  Island,  with  tlie  exception  of  preach- 
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mg  a  lew  times  m  later  years  when  revisiting  the  btate.  i^  roni 
that  time  till  he  went  to  Hampton,  he  preached  mostly  in  Low- 
ell as  an  assistant  to  Eev.  N.  Thnrston,  then  pastor  of  the 
Lowell  church.  lie,  however,  visited  Boston,  Charlestown, 
and  other  places  in  ^rassachnsetts,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching 
Christ.  During  this  period  he  also  visited  and  preached  in 
SandAvich,  Meredith,  Deerfield,  Hampton,  Nashua,  and  several 
other  places  in  New  Ilampsliirc.  He  speaks  of  enjoying  in  a 
remarkable  degree  his  opportunities  in  preaching  to  tlic  people 
of  Lowell.  ITis  strength  and  spirits  rapidly  recruited  there, 
and  on  the  5tli  of  August  (1838)  he  commenced  his  stated  ser- 
vices as  pastor  at  Hampton.  Ilerc,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  he 
preached  in  all  the  places  about  him,  in  many  of  them  very  fre- 
quently, as  Amesbury  and  Little  River.  In  the  latter  place,  as 
well  as  in  Hampton,  it  was  his  privilege  to  witness  a  revival  of 
much  power. 

He  was  greatly  attached  to  the  people  at  Hampton^  and 
though  his  labors  were  much  blessed,  yet  there  was  one  thing 
that  seemed  to  render  him  uneasy,  even  among  a  people  that 
had  become  warmly  attached  to  him.  The  church,  though  agree- 
ing in  views  witli  the  denomination,  it  seems  for  some  reason 
had  not  then  joined  it.  His  vievv-s  of  the  far  reaching  and  be- 
neficent results  of  organization  seemed  to  make  him  feel  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  llie  highest  usefulness  for  him  to  remain 
tlierc  longer  than  he  did.  Perhaps  in  this  matter  it  had  been 
well,  if  he  had  persevered  a  little  longer.  At  all  events,  that 
church  has,  since  he  left  it,  become  identified  with  the  denomi- 
nation, and  now  gives  denominational  objects  a  hearty  welcome, 
as  tiie  writer  can  testifv.  In  our  visit  to  tliat  church,  a  little 
before  the  death  of  Mr.  Hutcliins,  it  was  pleasing  to  find  in  al- 
most every  family  a  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance  of 
their  former  pastor,  notwithstanding  nearly  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  close  of  that   pastoral  relation.     Just  after 
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the  sad  event  of  his  dcatli,  we  found  a  similar  testimony  of  his 
])ermancnt  usefulness  in  the  church  at  New  Market.  ^lost 
fully  did  ]\rr.  ITutchins  reciprocate  the  kind  feelini*;  of  those 
two  churches,  and  till  liis  labors  on  earth  were  done,  he  counted 
it  a  great  privilege  to  revisit  them. 

He  removed  from  Hampton  to  New  ^larket  the  Gth  of  April, 
1840,  having'  spent  at  the  former  ])lace  about  two  and  a  half 
years.  Of  his  sojourn  in  this  new  pastorate  we  can  mention 
only  a  few  events,  though  to  give  an  adequate  view  would  re- 
(piire  the  whole  space  of  this  article.  Scarcely  had  he  become 
settled  in  his  new  home  when  he  was  called  to  mourn  the  death 
of  his  wife.  In  his  memorandum  we  find  it  written  :  ^^Tuly  Sth, 
(1840),  my  beloved  and  respected  wife  died,  aged  38  years,  11 
months,  and  13  days."  Again:  "July  22d  and  23d,  carried  my 
motherless  babe  to  Sandwich."  Again:  "August  1st  (1840), 
broke  up  housedveeping."  Again:  "Jan.  4th,  (1841),  went 
to  Sandwich  to  inter  the  remains  of  my  beloved  wife,  which 
had  been  entombed  six  months."  These  brief  sentences  are 
expressive  of  experiences  that  made  as  deep  impressions  upon 
him  as  their  like  would  upon  any  who  may  read  these  lines. 
Of  his  wife's  death  he  has  left  a  fidl  and  affecting  account,  but 
as  we  cannot  give  it  complete  we  must  pass  it. 

"  The  motherless  babe"  that  he  carried  to  Sandwich  as  men- 
tioned above,  was  only  a  month  old  at  the  mother's  death.  Rev. 
Silas  Curtis  preached  that  mother's  funeral  sermon.  4'rom  his 
obituary  notice  for  the  Morning  Star,  and  other  sources,  we 
gather  the  following: 

Lucy  Ambrose  Ilutchins  was  the  daughter  of  pious  parents, 
whose  house  was  long  a  home  for  nnnistcrs.  Among  those  thev 
were  accustomed  to  enteidain  were  John  Colbv  and  David 
]\[arks. 


Thus  had  she  been  surrounded  by  influences  that 
served  to  prepare  her  for  the  station  she  subse(piently  filled  so 
creditably  to  herself  and  so  satisfactorily  to  her  friends.  She 
was  baptized  in  the  winter  of  1829,  and  received  into  the 
church  in  Sandwich.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Captain 
Samuel  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Ambrose  of  Sandwich,  where  she  Avas 
bora  July  25tli,  1801.     Iler  death  was  a  very  severe   blow  to 
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her  liusband.  Ilcr  cliccrful  disposition  and  sunny  conntcnancc 
had  often  encouraged  and  cheered  liim  amidst  adverse  scenes. 
Now  lie  must  meet  tlicm  alone. 

"  With  tlic  utmost  anxiety  she  had  watched  over  the  feeble 
state  of  her  husband's  health,  and  had  been  nnremittino'  in  her 
efforts  to  promote  his  happiness.  Nor  did  her  solicitude  for 
his  welHirc  cease  till  disease  overpowered  affection.  Few  wo- 
men wei'c  more  industrious  and  economical ;  not  from  a  desire 
to  hoard,  but  from  a  wish  to  make  the  most  of  their  means  and 
to  spare  somethinii;  for  charitable  purposes.  With  a  small  in- 
come thev  were  al)le  to  live  above  embarrassment.  She  loved 
the  house  of  God,  the  l]iblc,  and  the  closet.  Often  she  prayed 
with  her  husband  at  the  family  altar,  and  frequently  took  part 
in  the  exercises  of  the  prayer  and  conference  room.  A  little 
before  her  death  she  said:  ^  The  Lord  is  a  sun  and  a  shield. 
I  have  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.' " 

Though  crowded  for  want  of  space,  how  could  we  by  further 
abbreviation  injure  the  portrait  of  so  excellent  a  specimen  of 
the  pastor's  wife?  Is  there  any  wonder  she  spoke  in  her  de- 
parture of  a  heavenly  home  ?  ]]y  her  virtues  she  had  made  a 
liome  on  earth,  the  nearest  like  heaven  of  earthly  things.  The 
Son  of  ^fary  will  give  her  a  more  honoi'ed  place  in  the  man- 
sions he  is  prepai'ing,  than  most  churches  have  yet  learned  to 
expect  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  faithful  wife  of  a  pastor. 

The  general  course  of  Mr.  Ilutchins  in  New  Market  was  very 
similar  to  that  which  he  pursued  at  Hampton  and  North  Provi- 
dence. While  at  Hampton  he  more  frequently  preached  on  the 
subjects  of  temperance  and  anti-slavery  than  while  he  was  in 
Rhode  Island.  JFe  delivered  discourses  on  these  subjects  in 
the  various  localities  he  was  accustomed  to  visit.  This  class 
of  liis  labors  became  still  more  abundant  in  New  Market.  lie 
liad  a  church,  too,  that  warmly  seconded  his  efforts  of  this  kind. 
By  prayer  they  stayed  \\\)  his  hands  ;  by  resolutions  passed 
without  a  dissenting  voice  they  gave  him  the  moral  support  of 
an  out-spoken  and  noble  position.  Yet,  contrary  to  the  slan- 
derous doctrine  of  the  abettors  of  the  svstems  of  wrong- 
against  which  he  warred,  the  spiritual  state  and  progress  of  his 
church  was  exceedingly  encouraging.     During,  his   pastorate   of 
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five  yearS;  lie  received  to  liis  cliurch  135  members; 
and  liarniony  abounded  throughout  his  congregation, 
and  most  reluctantly  did  they  part  with  him.  ITis  labors  in 
surrounding  places  had  been  greatly  blessed  with  revival  influ- 
ences.  At  home  a  lengthy  discussion  with  Uni\ersalists  had 
resulted  in  the  progress  of  evangelical  sentiments. 

From  the  time  ]\Ir.  llutchins  settled  at  Hampton  till  his  fail- 
health  admonished  him  that  his  work  was  about  done,  his 
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labors  outside  of  his  pastorate,  especially  of  a  denominational 
character,  continued  to  increase.  Often  was  he  called  to  act 
on  councils,  whose  objects  were  to  remove  trials  and  restore 
harmony.  Nights  as  wxdl  as  days  these  taxed  him,  and  to  him 
in  a  large  degree  fell  the  blessing  of  the  Saviour  upon  the 
peace-maker.  He  served  on  various  ]>oards  to  promote  educa- 
tion and  benevolence.  His  interest  in  foreign  missions  beu'in- 
iiing  a  little  previous  to  the  time  of  Sutton's  first  visit  to  this 
country,  increased  year  by  year  till  he  was  called  to  the  heaven- 
ly home,  lie  was  conscientiously  punctual  in  his  attendance 
at  Quarterly  and  Yeai'ly  ^leetings,  and  other  denominational 
gathcrincrs.  lie  was  a  member  of  seven  sessions  of  General 
Conference.  In  all  these  meetings  it  usually  fell  to  his  lot  to 
serve  on  committees.  No  man  more  courageously  and  consci- 
entiously went  through  these  duties  than  llutchins.  While  at 
New  ^larket,  in  1841,  began  that  long  series  of  years  throuirh 
which  he  perfoi'ined  gratuitously  the  duties  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

Despite  these  extraneous  cares,  no  pastor  was  ever  more  at- 
tentive to  the  poor  and  the  sick  of  his  parish.  His  aHection 
and  decj)  sympathy  always  caused  his  presence  to  be  especially 
desirable  in  the  sick  chamber  and  at  funerals.  In  looking  over 
his  memorandum  one  is  amazed  at  the  amount  of  labors  which 
was  imposed  upon  him  by  funerals  alone.  It  is  stated,  for  in- 
stance, that  during  his  pastorate  in  Dover  he  attended  about 
800  funerals.  Besides  all  this,  a  mere  glance  at  his  prepara- 
tions for  sermons  will  convince  one  that  they  frequently  cost 
him  much  time  and  study.  It  is  difticult  to  understand  how  a 
man  of  so  comparatively  feeble  health  under  his  disadvantages 
could  get  through  so  much  labor  year  after  year.     Nothing  but 
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love  for  the  Master,  witli  a  wiser  outlay  of  his  strength  and 
time  than  men  usually  acquire,  enabled  him  to  carry  such  bur- 
dens so  many  years. 

In  looking  over  his  various  reports  for  the  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  we  find  considerable  that  is  illustrative  of  his  senti- 
ments and  character,  but  we  must  pass  by  all  that,  as  well  as 
many  of  liis  cliaracteristic  sermons  which  may  yet  meet  the 
reader's  eye  in  another  form.  But  we  must  recall  some  parts 
of  two  addresses  issued  through  the  Morning  Slar^  in  1842,  on 
the  subject  of  benevolence.  God  grant  that  tlie  soul  of  every 
reader  may  be  lUlcd  witli  tlic  spirit  that  dwelt  in  the  Iieart 
whose  promptings  pulsate  in  tlicse  addresses. 

^' Tlie  Bible  informs  us  tliat  the  Lord  loves  the  cheerful  giver, 
and  it  is  vour  privilege  to  be  classed  with  such.  The  more  one 
gives,  if  he  docs  not  part  with  what  he  needs  for  his  family,  the 
more  pleasure  he  has  in  giving.  This  is  one  reason  why  some 
never  neglect  an  opportunity  to  communicate.  The  less  one 
gives  for  benevolent  purposes,  tlie  worse  he  feels  when  lie  is 
called  on  for  aid,  and  the  less  satisfaction  lie  enjoys  in  the  little 
he  does  communicate.  Therefore,  if  you  would  avoid  the  un- 
happy feelings  of  the  covetous,  give  freely  of  what  God  has 
given  you  richly  to  enjoy. 

Christianity  is  a  system  of  benevolence :  hence  covetousness 
is  a  foul  blot  on  the  character  of  its  professed  followers.  It  is 
a  sin  so  hateful  that  no  one  is  willing  to  be  charged  with  it,  and 
yet  so  blinding  that  many  guilty  of  it  are  not  aware  of  their 
state.  A  lack  of  liberality  in  a  professed  Christian  is  at  utter 
variance  with  his  profession. 

Multitudes  part  with  their  money  for  fashion  or  pleasure. 
One  quarter  of  what  is  wasted,  even  in  our  own  denomination, 
would  support  many  more  missionaries,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, than  we  shall  for  many  years  be  able  to  employ.  While 
sinful  calls  are  so  promptly  obeyed,  shall  the  calls  of  the  gos- 
pel receive  a  faint  and  grudging  response  ?  Forbid  it,  0  thou 
benevolent  and  compassionate  Jesus  ! 

Of  the  rich,  I  would  inquire,  has  God  given  you  wealth  either 
to  be  hoarded  up  or  to  be  used  for  your  own  aggrandizement  ? 
Timothy  was  directed  to  "  charge  the  rich  to  do  good,  to  be  rich 
19 
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in  good  tvorks,  ready  to  distribute,  tliat  thereby  they  might  lay 
up  for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come, 
that  they  might  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  If  Timothy  were  now 
alive  and  giving  you  this  charge,  how  would  it  affect  you  ? 
Those  who  do  good  with  their  riches  are  honored  in  life,  honor- 
ed in  death,  and  remembered  with  affection  when  they  arc  laid 
in  the  grave.  But  the  covetous  arc  neither  honored  by  God  or 
man.  They  arc  unhappy  in  life,  miserable  in  death,  and  their 
memories  arc  associated  with  all  that  is  odious  in  the  character 
of  the  miser.  Shall  your  name  be  registered  with  the  bcnevo- 
lent  or  with  the  covetous  ?  ^         ^         ^         ^-         -x-         -x- 

It  is  hoped  those  who  can  do  but  little  will  not  withliold 
their  offerings.  Let  such  never  forget  that  we  arc  mostly  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  means  to  sustain  our  missionaries, 
and  let  them  no  lon2:er  wait  for  the  more  vrcalthv,  for  it  is  a 
known,  a  humiliating*,  an  alarmin<>:  fact  that  covetousness  gencr- 
ally  increases  with  wealth.  If  those  more  able  have  no  desire 
cither  to  enjoy  the  love  that  God  bestows  on  a  'cheerful  giver,' 
nor  to  be  up  with  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  age,  let  not  their 
example  hinder  you  in  this  good  work.  The  gi'cater  sacrifice 
you  make,  the  greater  will  be  your  reward.  Should  sickness  this 
year  increase  your  expenses  to  the  amount  of  $20,  you  Avould  fuid 
means  to  pay  that  amount.  As  you  are  not  called  on  to  pay 
this  sum  on  account  of  sickness  why  not  consecrate  it  to  the 
cause  of  God,  thus  not  only  showing  your  gratitude  to  him,  but 
invcstini2:  your  money  where  it  will  be  doinc:  o'ood  lonir  after 
you  shall  have  gone  to  render  an  account  of  your  stewardship. 
Ilemembcr  if  the  rivulets  fail,  our  small  missionary  stream 
must  dry  up." 

In  the  second  address  he  said:  ^'  ^  "  ^[y  mind  has  been 
distressed  by  the  present  state  of  things.  The  treasury  of 
our  Foreign  Mission  Society  has  been  mucli  exhausted;  and  de- 
mands are  soon  to  be  made  upon  us.  It  is  said  of  Washington 
that  he  was  never  despondent  during  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
Revolution.  The  present  time  calls  for  faith.  The  lack  in  our 
Treasury  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  a  number  of  reasons.  ^'  '^  '■' 
But  I  need  not  speak  of  the  causes  of  the  deficiency,  as  it  is 
far  more  important  to  consider  what  can  be  done    for   the    re- 
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moval  of  (be  evil.  We  must  have  a  spirit  of  self  denial  abroad 
through  ilie  cliurchcs — ollierwisc  our  enterprise  will  fail  and 
we  shall  be  n-iockcd — ^  They  began  to  build^  but  were  not  able 
to  finish.'  We  are  known  in  other  lands.  Onr  missionary  op- 
orations  are  connected  with  others.  Hitherto  our  missionaries 
have  occupied  a  rcs]3ectablc  position  among  others.  How 
great  will  be  tlie  reproach  if  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
calling tliem !  Beloved  brethren^  we  must  be  more  entirely 
consecrated  to  this  work.  I  must.  ^Ye  nuist  be  willing  to  lay 
down  our  lives  ibr  the  cause  of  Cod.  '''  '■'  An  occurrence, 
an  account  of  wliich  I  read  not  long  since,  will  illustrate  this 
point.  Two  men  had  prepared  to  blast  a  rock  in  a  mine  in 
Cornwall,  England.  The  train,  on  being  laid,  accidentally  took 
fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  terrible  explosion  must  take  place. 
Both  miners  jumped  into  the  bucket  and  called  to  the  man  at 
the  surface  to  draw  them  out  of  the  mine,  but  to  their  inexpres- 
sible horror  he  could  not  raise  the  bucket  with  both  of  them  in  it. 
In  this  dreadful  crisis  one  of  the  men  said  to  the  other:  'You 
shall  live  and  I  will  die,  for  you  arc  an  impenitent  sinner  and 
if  you  die  now,  yonr  soul  will  be  lost,  but  if  I  die,  I  know  that 
through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  shall  be  taken  to  him- 
self.' Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  leaped  from  the  bucket, 
and  his  companion  was  drawn  safely  to  the  surface.  A  terri- 
ble explosion  followed.  On  searching  for  the  heroic  Christian, 
he  was  found  arched  over  by  pieces  of  broken  rock,  unhurt,  and 
rejoicing,  in  Cod.  If  a  spirit  like  this  were  to  pervade  our 
churches,  how  quickly  would  our  exhausted  treasury  be  replen- 
ished, and  means  for  enlarging  the  mission  be  afforded." 

So  wrote  irutchins,  whose  practice  ahvays,  and  especially  on 
benevolent  subjects,  exceeded  his  preaching.  So  wrote  the  man 
wdio  left  an  income  of  over  $400  a  year  in  New  Market  to 
preach  in  Dover  on  a  salary  of  $300,  hoping  thereby  to  become 
more  useful.  So  wrote  the  man  wdio,  from  a  slender  income, 
gave,  after  he  became  a  pastor,  for  charitable  aiid  benevolent 
objects,  over  $3000.  His  life  Vvas  one  of  rigid  self  denial, 
though  he  was  no  ascetic.  The  essence  of  his  life  was  to  do 
good  urdo  others,  though  he  fully  believed  the  just  live  by  faith. 
But  faith  with  him  had  a  body  animated  by  a  soul.      His  faith 
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was  a  tree  that  bore  plentifully  of  good  fruit.  Tic  was  the 
man  who,  when  the  care  of  the  Rill  and  ]\ry]'tle  were  on  his 
liands,  said,  when  failing  health  required  him  to  relinquish  one: 
"  Let  me  keep  the  Rill,  as  the  labor  for  it  must  be  gratuitous, 
but  as  the  Myrtle  pays  its  editor,  enough  can  be  found  to  take 
charge  of  tliat." 

In  the  full  maturity  of  life,  after  an  experience  of  ten  years 
as  an  itinerant  minister,  after  an  experience  of  twelve  years  in 
three  pastorates,  and  when  his  known  piety  and  other  powers 
of  usefulness  made  him  acceptable  everywhere  througliout  tlie 
denomination,  lie  went,  despite  the  tears  of  a  dearly  beloved 
people  at  New  Market,  and,  despite  opportunities  to  become 
pastor  of  large  churches  with  increased  salary,  to  Dover,  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Washington  street  cliurch,  at  a  sacrifice  of 
over  $100  a  year.  He  went  to  this,  his  last  charge,  in  May, 
1845.  In  this  new  field  his  labors  every  way  were  more  abun- 
dant than  ever  before.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  great 
number  of  funerals  he  was  here  called  to  attend.  His  mis- 
sionary labors  increased.  His  connection  with  the  Myrtle  and 
Rill,  and  more  lately  with  the  Quarterly,  brought  new  duties. 
His  calls  to  attend  various  denominational  gathei'ings  were  also 
more  numerous.  Nor  were  his  duties  in  his  particular  pastor- 
ate any  less,  to  say  the  least,  than  in  any  previous  field.  His 
labors  among  the  poor  in  Dover  will  long  be  remembered.  In 
fact,  to  a  considerable  extent,  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  city 
missionary,  visiting  tlie  sick,  and  attending  the  funerals  of  a 
class  that  frequented  no  religious  meetings,  and  for  whose  souls 
no  man  seemed  to  care.  There  were  widows'  families,  and  in- 
dividuals, whose  wants  he  looked  after  during  almost  the  entire 
years  of  his  pastorate,  besides  many  others  whose  necessities 
he  saw  supplied  for  a  shorter  period.  Far  from  conlining  his 
charities  to  the  wortliy  and  deserving,  lie  frequently  soflencd 
hardened  hearts  by  exhibitions  of  that  Jiiglicr  benevolence 
which  bostows  its  benefactions  on  the  evil  and  tlie  unthankful. 
That  he  might  save  means  for  his  charities,  he  practiced  tlie 
most  rigid  economy  as  well  as  self-denial.  Some  times  when  urged 
to  provide  himself  garments  necessary  for  his  personal  comfort 
he  would  reply  :  ^'  I  can  get  along  better  without  them  than   the 
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poor  tills  cold  winter  can  without  fuel  and  food."  When  his 
own  purse  became  exhausted^  he  would  resort  to  the  treasury 
of  the  city  Benevolent  Societ}^,  and  when  the  funds  of  the  Soci- 
ety failed,  he  called  on  individuals  for  their  aid  in  his  labors  of 
love.  TliuSj  from  year  to  year,  were  the  abodes  of  sorrow 
and  destitution  made  glad  by  his  presence,  and  the  hearts  of 
widows  and  orphans  caused  to  sing  for  joy.  Nor  did  he  fail 
to  improve  these  opportunities  to  minister  to  their  spiritual 
necessities.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  of  him  by  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Dover,  that  "Christ  came  to  him  veiled  in  the  low- 
liness of  service  to  tlie  sick,  the  poor,  the  naked,  the  oppress- 
ed." As  further  testimony,  we  quote  from  the  Annual  Address 
before  the  city  Benevolent  Society  : 

"  Since  our  last  yearly  meeting,  such  a  sense  of  loss  has  fal- 
len on  our  community,  and  especially  on  the  needy  class,  as  no 
mere  contributions  of  money  can  make  good.  The  poor  of 
Dover  will  miss,  this  winter,  the  presence  of  one  who  gave  into 
their  treasury  more  than  many  wealthier  men,  for  he  gave  his 
time,  his  personal  interest,  and  the  Christian  sympathy  of  his 
heart.  In  the  death  of  ^ilr.  JIutcliins,  God  has  called  into  a 
higher  sphere  of  action  an  earnest  and  consistent  soul — one 
whose  liaiid  was  '  open  as  the  day  to  melting  charity' — whose 
Christianity  was  lodged  in  his  heart  and  life  rather  than  his 
head  and  creed;  with  whom  the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood 
was  no  sentimental  phrase,  but  a  perennial  and  sacred  instinct. 
■-''  "^  May  )ie,  being  dead,  yet  speak  to  us  of  the  beauty  of  a 
true  human  life  lifted  high  above  the  miserable  lust  of  money- 
getting  and  money-keeping,  a  life  of  right-doing,  of  conscience, 
and  of  God's  higher  law." 

But  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  through  the 
years  of  his  last  pastorate.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  church 
flourished  almost  continuously  under  his  care,  however  numer- 
ous and  pressing  his  other  duties  might  be.  Peace  and  harmony 
abounded.  To  accommodate  his  increasino;  conirreffation,  his 
liousc  of  worship  was  eidarged.  Revival  influences  were  enjoy- 
ed from  time  to  time,  and  for  months  previous  to  the  close  of 
his  labors,  his  people  were  blessed  with  a  season  of  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  His  connection  with  his  Dover 
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charg(3  terminated  in  March,  1858.  Of  several  events  in  his 
life  from  this  date  to  its  closO;  we  spoke  in  our  last.  We  must, 
however,  allude  to  one  more,  so  illustrative  is  it  of  the  spirit 
that  dwelt  in  the  subject  of  our  sketch. 

In  the  fall  of  1858,  while  confined  to  his  bed  with  bilious 
fever,  his  sympathies  were  painfully  enlisted  for  those  noble 
brethren  who  were  bearing  crushing  burdens  in  planting  the 
Maine  State  Seminary.  His  spirit  could  not  rest.  But  what 
could  he  do  ?  He  had  no  salary,  and  no  money  beyond  his 
immediate  necessities,  at  command.  lie  had,  however,  a  home 
and  credit.  So  he  decided  to  hire  $500.  from  the  bank  for 
their  use,  and  agreed  to  mortgage  his  home,  taking  for  his  own 
security  such  a  note  as  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  were 
then  oflcring.  lie  sent  for  a  friend  to  do  the  business  for  him, 
who  proposed  that  instead  of  giving  a  mortgage,  he  offer  the 
bank,  as  security,  his  note  from  the  Trustees,  which  offer  the 
bank  accepted.  Since  the  good  man's  departure,  Eev.  0.  B. 
Cheney,  Principal  of  the  Institution,  has  written  the  following : 
•'  Bro.  Ilutchins  was  a  dear  friend  to  me.  lie  was  one  of  the 
few  men  whose  life  I  have  labored  to  take  as  a  pattern.  When 
[  heard  of  his  death,  I  spoke  of  it  before  our  students^  saying 
to  them  that  the  Seminary  had  lost  a  true  friend,  one  who  was 
a  friend  in  time  of  need,  mentioning  the  fact,  as  I  did,  of  his 
being  ready  to  mortgage  his  house  to  furnish  the  means  of  re- 
lief to  the  Institution.  Others  had  money,  and  they  acknowl- 
edged they  had  it,  but  they  would  not  loan  it  on  any  security 
to  their  hrethrenj  and  yet  would  trust  it  with  worldly  security. 
Bro.  Ilutchins  was  not  such  a  man.  His  money,  his  house,  his 
signature  to  notes,  his  interest,  his  sympathies,  his  prayers,  his 
tears,  his  all,  were  ready.  God  blessed  him,  I  have  no  doubt, 
for  what  he  did.  Thank  the  Lord,  he  never  lost  a  dollar  by  it, 
and  1  never  feared  he  would." 

In  1854  we  lind,  by  his  own  statement, he  had  "baptized  550 
in  various  parts  of  the  country."  This  number  but  faintly  indi- 
cates the  results  of  his  labors.  The  first  ten  years,  those  con- 
verted under  his  labors  were,  for  the  most  part,  baptized  by 
others.  In  many  of  the  revivals  that  occurred  through  his  in- 
strumentality in  after  years,  the  same  is  true,   as  they  were  in 
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churclics  in  wliich  others  officiated  as  pastors.  lie  was  also 
untiring  in  promoting  the  temperance  cause.  In  New  Market 
many  hundreds  signed  the  temperance  pledge  under  his  influ'^ 
cnce  and  those  cooperating  with  him.  His  anti-slavcjy  lec- 
tures, especially  in  New  ^farket  and  regions  round  about,  were 
numerous  and  effective.  To  him  these  labors  were  as  sacredly 
religious  as  any  he  performed.  Ilis  efforts  in  the  various  Be- 
nevolent Societies  of  the  denomination,  especially  in  the  For- 
eign Mission  Society,  taxed  his  time  and  powers  more  than  all 
other  labors  outside  of  his  pastoral  duties.  Yet  few  men 
among  us,  with  his  opportunities,  have  done  so  much  witli  the 
pen  as  he,  through  the  Star,  ]\Iyrtlc,  Hill,  and  Quartei-ly.  Who 
wonders  that  he  wrote  in  1854:  ''  Being  pastor  as  well  as  Sec- 
retary, and  not  enjoying  good  health,  his  labors  w-erc  often 
harder  than  he  felt  able  to  endure."  lie  presented  himself  a 
whole  burnt  offering  upon  the  altar  of  gratitude  and  love  to 
Ilim  by  whose  precious  blood  he  had  been  purchased  from  the 
thraldom  of  sin.  His  zeal  in  the  Lord's  cause  utterly  consumed 
all  his  powers  of  mind  and  body. 

In  our  former  article,  we  reierrcd  to  various  testimonials, 
and  cited  in  full  the  one  voluntarily  offered  by  his  friend,  the 
lion.  John  P.  Hale.  We  mii^ht  give  inanv  otiiers,  but  we  must 
pass  nearly  all  without  so  much  as  naming  them.  The  resolu- 
tions of  the  Dover  Ladies'  Anti-slavery  Society,  of  which  he  was 
for  nearly  fifteen  years  an  honorary  member,  very  properly  tes* 
tify  the  wortli  of  the  departed,  and  delicately  sympathize  with  the 
bereaved  wife  and  daughter,  the  only  survivors  of  tlie  iunnedi- 
ate  family.  Without  our  exhortations,  these  deeph^  afflicted 
friends  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the  prayers  of  our  i-caJers. 
The  Clerk  of  the  General  Conference,  in  his  Minutes  of  the 
recent  session,  duly  notes  the  painful  loss  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Ilutchins.  Appropriately  did  tliat  body  resolve 
to  pause  in  its  "holy  convocation  to  drop  a  tear  on  the  grave 
of  the  sainted  Ilutchins."  Especially  would  we  gladly  give  the 
outlines  of  the  last  of  his  sermons  on  the  characteristic  subject 
of  Christian  philanthropy. 

It  does  not  come  w^ithin  the  scope  of  our  article  to  present  a 
full  formal  analysis  of  the   character  of  the    precious    life    of 
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who-0  manirestation.s  we  have  scarce]}'  been  able  to  p;ivQ  the 
reader  a  i>liinpse.  'J'hat  is  be{lttiiii>"  when  detaiLs  su<>:<>'e.st  to 
the  reader  tlie  principal  j)oint.s.  AVc  are  able^  })ei]iap3,  witli- 
oiit  passiii,ii;  the  bounds  tlins  su<>;<^ested,  to  j)oint  ont  a  lew  char" 
acteristics  tliat  nli^•ht  be  illustrated  by  a  multitude  of  incidents. 

]]ut  first  a  moment  or  two  in  the  way  of  preliminary.  In 
person,  ]\[r.  irutchins  was  almost  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
avera^-e  si/e,  with  such  proportions  as  it  is  not  easy  to  sui^'gest 
a  chan^'e  by  way  of  improvinLi;  tliem.  The  cliaracteristic  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  and  n'cMieral  appearance  of  his  })erson,  are 
well  [)reserved  by  the  artist  iu  the  ])ortrait  which  aj)peared  in 
the  foi'mer  number  of  this  volume.  Though  it  was  eni^-raved 
from  an  ambrotype  taken  only  tliree  or  four  years  J)efore  his 
death,  tlie  picture,  without  careful  attention,  is,  we  think, 
youn^irer  in  a])i)earance  than  the  man.  Study  the  picture.  Do 
you  first  mark  that  benevolent  expression  shaded  by  sorrovv', 
rather  than  lighted  up  by  cheerfulness?  The  mild  ex[)ression 
does  not  conceal  from  you,  if  you  look  attentively,  the  unmis- 
takable indications  of  a  positive  will  and  earnest  pm'pose. 
Does  he  seem  to  conceal  with  desi'i'n  a  natural  diii'iiitv,  that, 
desnitc  his  elfort.  shields  him  from  anvlhinu"  like  I'udeness  in 
the  familiariiy  with  whicli  hiC  can  l)e  a])proached  by  tlie  most 
needy  and  humble  of  mankind  ?  Do  you  say  there  is  nothin^i>- 
strikini^-  in  either  feature  or  attitude,  taken  sin^'ly,  and  yet 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  im[)ress  you  more  than  any  com- 
bination of  their  like  ever  did  before?  Then  is  the  picture, 
true  to  nature. 

Look  om^e  more.  Do  you  observe  tlie  phrenologast  can  lind 
no  a'reat  defect  and  no  '•'  faculty"  and  class  of'-  faculties"  over- 
toweriuij:  the  rest,  indicative  of  eccentricities?  The  phrenolo- 
a'ist,  like  others,  without  close  studv,  is  more  likelv  to  under- 
rate  than  overiiUe  the  mental  force  of  llutchins.  Analysis  is 
not  able  to  give  the  clew  to  his  character.  He  that  under- 
stands Uiai^  must  be  able  to  rise  from  analysis  to  synthe- 
sis, he  must  be  able  to  comprehend  the  ellect  of  numerous 
equal  forces  acting  freely  and  constantly  from  such  points  of 
advantaii'e    as    to    render   ^icometrical  ratio,  rather  than  arith- 
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ted.     In  addition  to  tlii.s,  lie  must  1)C  able  to  distinirnisli  be- 


tween pliysical  and  mental  forces,  and  to  apprehend  Christ 
appropriated  by  faith  as  a  supernatural  stimulus  to  mental 
forces.  He  must  combine  with  tliosc  conditions  tlic  fact  tliat 
the  devotion  of  Ilutcliiys  to  Christ  is  I'arely  sui'passed. 

lie  suffered  mucli  through  life  from  ill  healtli.  His  mental 
activity  ahvays  led  him  to  exert  himself  beyond  his  physical 
streuL^th.  This,  probably,  was  the  source  of  his  strong*  tenden- 
cy to  dejection.  It  was  more  of  tlie  body  than  the  mind. 
However  despairini^'  he  mii^ht  be  as  to  near  results,  especially 
as  connected  with  his  own  labors;  as  to  the  ultimate  results  of 
all  thini^s  undertaken  for  Christ,  he  was  most  hopeful.  The  ul- 
titnate  success  of  truth  over  its  opi)ositc  was  a  matter  so  cer- 
tain as  to  serve  him  as  a  present  motive  to  action.  Ilcncc, 
without  observation  and  experience,  he  was  inclined  to  a  sever- 
ity in  judging  of  the  actions  of  others.  It  was  more  from 
experience  than  from  nature  that  he  called  up  palliations 
to  stimulate  his  exertions  for  the  redemption  of  the  trans- 
gressor. 

It  results  from  the  above  statements  that  Ilutchins,  consid- 
ered in  any  single  view,  was  not  what  is  called  a  striking  char- 
acter. To  appreciate  him,  you  must  attentively  consider  how 
he  blended  divine  elements  into  a  symmetrical  character. 
You  must,  indeed,  apprehend  a  divine  life  within  the  human, 
and  tlie  former  throuuh  native  defects,  as  well  as  native  excel- 
lenccs,  working  its  way  to  perfection,  and  yet,  you  miss  the 
clew,  if  you  do  not  keep  in  mind  that  by  nature  his  powers 
were  I'cmai'kably  well  balanced.  You  must  have  the  impres- 
sion from  him  as  a  wliolc,  to  have  a  just  impression.  Yoii  are 
impressed  favorably  by  the  dress  of  some  persons,  yet  have  no 
recollection  of  details,  and,  even  if  you  were  to  attend  to  them, 
you  would  fnid  nothing  remarkable.  It  is  the  combination  that 
makes  the  peculiar  impression. 

He  excelled  as  an  evani2;eli3t,  his  usefulness  in  this  field  con- 
tinually  increasing  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  ^fany  highly  use- 
ful evangelists  fail  as  pastors,  but  Ilutchins  could  add  to  his 
successful  life  as  an  evangelist  that  of  a  more  successful  pas- 
torate.    To   these    two  he    could  add  still  a  third  public  life, 
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that  of  llic  pliIlanthro})ist,  tlie  third  itself  being  tliat  wliich  well 
entitled  him  to  1)0  President  of  the  ]jencvolent  Association  of 
the  city  of  Dover. 

ire  had  a  sensiljility  so  susceptible  to  the  impression  of 
things  unseen  and  eternal,  that  he  oftey  wept  over  the  impeni- 
tent around  him,  as  Christ  wept  over  .leriisaleni.  Still  he  could 
liear  the  wail  oi'  the  distant  bondman,  and  the  agonizing  cry  of 
the  more  distant' idolater.     At  the  sam.e  time,  he  did  not  fori'-et 
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to  visit,  in  his  own  parish,  the  abodes  made  Avretched  by  pov- 
erty and  drunkenness.  Though  to-day  he  helped  to  clothe  and 
feci]  a  destitute  family,  to-morrow  he  manages  to  s|)are  some- 
thing for  Foreign  ]\rissions.  Tiiis  week  he  helped  to  forward 
the  interests  of  seminaries  and  colleges,  the  next  week  sent  a 
few  dollars  to  encourage  some  decaying  chnrch  in  Nevv^  Eng- 
land. One  month  he  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  A^estern  pio- 
neer, striving  to  supply  himself  with  a  preached  gospel ;  another, 
lie  sent  a  contribution  to  some  struggling  band  of  Christians 
making  a  similar  effort  in  Bangor  or  Boston.  !Manv  good  men 
in  the  same  pecuniary  circumstances  would  count  it  great  sac- 
rifice to  do  as  ninch  as  he  did  for  institutions  of  learnimi",  even 
if  they  entirely  neglected  all  other  calls;  but  he  could  i-emeni- 
ber,  in  addition,  ^lissions,  I  Lome  and  Foreign,  the  planting  of 
chiu'ches  in  cities,  the  })oor  at  his  own  door,  the  slave,  the  indi- 
gent student,  and  many  other  cases,  with  an  oq'^.ally  liberal 
hand.  Thou^li  so  devoted  to  denominational  obiects,  he  woidd 
1)0  counted  among  the  liberal  and  enterprising  as  to  objects  of 
general  interest. 

Some  good  men,  engngcd  as  he  was  in  public  life,  are  forget- 
ful, it  not  n(}glig'ent,  of  the  claims  of  their  social  nature  lioth  in 
socitdy  and  their  own  families.  But  no  kinder  husband  and 
father  than  was  Ilutchins  can  be  named.  No  man  could  more 
nnaifectedly  ])erform  the  duties  of  Christian  hospitality,  nor 
could  anv,  when  a  u'uest,    rc.'ceivc  such    attentions  with  a  more 
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grateful  heart.  What  are  regai'dcd  the  more  trivial  and  deli- 
cate  attentions  in  society  or  domestic  life,  some  excuse  them- 
selves for  not  reniend)cring  at  the  right  time  and  place.  n(-' 
could  not  f)rget  them  if  he  tried.     You  are  not  surpidscd,  there- 


fore, to  (ind  him  writinLT  as  follow 
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November,  1854,  he  gave  some  more  than  $2145  for  charitable 
and  benevolent  purposes,  besides  purchasing  pews  in  five  meet- 
ing houses  to  the  amount  of  $52G.  His  second  wife,  by  whose 
tneaiis  lie  ivas  firniished  witli  a  considerable  portion  of  tJic  above 
sums,  hearlily  approved  of  his  appropriations  of  this  kind,  as 
his  first  ivifc  did  those  Jie  made  while  she  lived  with  hini.^^  The 
pcfrt  we  have  empliasizeil,  we  say,  does  not  surprise  us.  The 
statement  was  made  by  tlic  request  of  the  Committee  on  de- 
nominational liistory.  lie  whose  ruling  passion  in  life  was  to 
sacrifice  his  own  comfort  for  the  welfare  of  others,  is  careful 
that  justice  to  others,  after  Ins  death,  shall  do  sometliing  to  de- 
tract fi'om  his  ovrui  merits,  or,  at  least,  that  tlicy  shall  not  bo 
over-estimated. 

It  was  tlic  full  development  of  his  social  nature,  his  attach- 
ment to  home  and  friends  and  Christian  socictv,  that  caused 
him  so  fully  to  ap])rcciate  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  Christ  as  foreign  missionaries.  We  have  all  lost 
much  in  Ids  death,  but  none  beyond  his  immediate  family  will 
so  deeply  mourn  as  those  who  constitute  that  brave  and  sacri- 
f'cing  band  in  India.  They  whose  associates  are  the  heathen 
of  s'range  tongue,  know,  as  none  others,  how  to  prize  a  letter 
from  home.  They  know,  as  none  others,  the  deep  anguish  of 
disappointment,  when  the  mail  arrives,  time  after  time,  without 
letters  from  friends  in  a  distant  native  land.  They  know,  also, 
as  none  others,  the  worth  of  tlic  friend  whose  own  joys  and  sor- 
rows never  ])revented  him  from  sending  monthly,  and  sometimes 
oftener,  words  of  cheer  to  those  dearer  to  him  than  any  by 
mere  tics  of  kindred.     Just  now  has  come  a  '•'  winged  messa:;e" 

o  o 

from  that  far-ofl' land,  saving:  ^^  As  missionaries  we  have  irreat 
occasion  to  mourn,  for  we  feel  that  our  mission  has  lost  one  of 
\t>^  firmest  friends  in  the  death  of  our  much  esteemed  Secretary. 
We  remember  with  gratitude  his  kind  attentions  and  untiring 
toils  for  us  as  we  were  embarking  for  India,  the  scene  of  our  la- 
bors the  last  ton  years.  We  remember  how  careful  and  anxious 
he  was  that  we  should  have  cvci'ything  as  pleasant  and  comforta- 
ble as  possible  for  human  forethought  to  make  it.  And  then  his 
monthly  epistles — we  could  always  count  on  them.  Whether 
other  friends  wrote  or  not;  seldom  wei'c  we  disappointed  iu 
liearinir  from  Bro.  ITutchins.      Never  shall  we  foruct  the  many 
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words  of  advice  and  encouragement  we  have  been  permitted  to 
receive  from  liim  during  our  many  years  of  labor  in  India 
amidst  trials,  and  discouragements,  and  hopes.  But  no  more  of 
those  encouraging  letters  shall  we  be  permitted  to  greet !  He 
has  gone  to  return  no  more  to  earth  !  His  ransomed  powers 
are  turned  to  higher,  nobler  work,  and  rich  is  liis  reward  for 
all  his  cflbrts,  sympathy,  and  cares  for  our  feeble  mission,  duf- 
ing  so  many  years.  0  that  we  could  be  assured  of  as  an  abun- 
dant entrance  into  God's  kingdom  as  was  no  doubt  his."' 

We  never  knew  this  part  of  tliat  man's  nature  till  we  saw 
him  welcome  the  returning  missionary  to  his  own  house.  TTow 
unaffected  and  yet  how  affecting !  How  it  made  the  very  heart 
ache  with  uncontrollable  emotion  to  witness  it !  Such  a  wel- 
come by  such  a  man,  whose  skeleton  hand  seemed  to  bo  releas- 
ed from  death's  grasp  for  the  occasion,  was  not  dearly  bought 
by  nine  years'  toil  and  sacrifice  among  degraded  heathen.  It 
betokens  a  welcome  from  the  IMaster  wlio  was  dead,  but  is 
alive  forevermore,  and  whose  opened  lips  that  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  shall  pronounce  the  award  for  eternity,  Wet.l  doxe. 

Behold  a  poor  illiterate  boy;  endowed  by  no  uncommon 
powers;  beset  by  all  our  weaknesses  and  temptations;  thor- 
oughly converted  to  Christ,  and  so,  no  more  looking  back  to 
the  beggarly  elements;  serving  tliirty-five  years  in  the  minis- 
try, and  each  day  acquiring  some  now  power  or  influence  to  be 
laid  daily  at  his  Master's  feet;  accepted  and  strengthened  by 
that  Master  so  to  bless  others  that  the  degraded  child  of  Papal 
superstition  and  the  enlightened  Senator  mingle  their  tears  at 
liis  grave,  and  that  the  pioneer  in  Oregon,  and  the  Santal  in 
India,  just  beginning  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Christ,  will  hear 
of  his  death  and  resolve  to  meet  him  in  heaven ;  from  small 
resources  contributing  to  benevolent  purposes  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  would  cost  us  as  a  denomination,  Avith  our  present  num- 
ber and  resources,  eight  or  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  imitate 
liim  in  this  regard  for  a  single  generation.  Behold  a  man 
genial,  kind,  and  devout,  beyond  tlie  common  lot,  yet  so  obedient 
to  Christ  that  he  rebuked  the  great  crimes  of  our  land  with 
such  power  and  earnestness  that  the  aiders  and  abettors  of 
Hum  and  Slavery  cannot  forgive  him  in  his  grave.  Look  at 
him  as  a  minister,  blessed  with  more  success  in   winning  souls 
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than  falls,  on  an  average,  to  the  lot  of  successful  ministers  who 
set  out  with  all  the  advantages  of  education  and  position  ]  a 
man  wlio  made  liis  way  without  a  single  eccentricity  to  attract 
the  multitude,  and  with  a  modesty  that  almost  seemed  to  crave 
the  pardon  of  the  good  at  every  step,  for  doing  good.  The 
views  from  these  stand-points,  in  some  measure,  indicate  what 
Elias  ITutchins  was  in  life,  and  what  things,  being  dead;  he  yet 
speakcth. 
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The  Concoed  of  Ages  :  Or  the  Individual  and  Organic  Harmony  of  God  and  Man. 
By  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.  New  York  :  Derby  &  Jackson.  18G0.  pp.  581. 

The  religious  public  have  not  forjrotten  the  volume  which  appeared,  a  few 
years  since,  from  the  pen  of  this  same  author,  entitled  tiie  "  Conflict  of  Atres.'^ 
It  arrested  attention,  invited  and  secured  study,  and  called  out  both  the  higher 
and  the  lower  forms  of  criticism.  It  was  preeminently  "  a  sensation  book," 
in  a  most  si^jnificant  sense.-  Tiic  social  and  theological  standing  of  the  au- 
thor, the  understood  fact  that  the  subject  discussed  in  his  volume  had  occupied 
much  of  his  lime  and  thought  for  twenty  years,  the  strength  of  statement  and 
closeness  of  reasoning,  the  earnest  protests  against  the  prevailing  theology, 
and  especially  the  startling  theory  proposed  as  the  way  of  relief  from  the  ter- 
rible conflict  which  was  portrayed,  all  operated  to  make  a  profound  impret-.sion 
upon  the  mind  of  the  religious  public.  Few  converts  were  gained  to  the  the- 
ory therein  presented,  but  the  work  of  the  author  was  not  unnoticed.  The 
Conflict  set  forth  in  the  book  was  not  inaptly  symbolized  by  the  conflict  it 
awakened  among  the  theologians. 

The  present  volume  is  partly  a  defence  of,  and  partly  a  supplement  to,  the 
other.     The  author  himself  says  in  his  "  Exposition:" 

"  There  is  a  vital  connection  between  this  work  and  The  Conflict  of 
Ages.  That  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  this,  and  the  results  secur- 
ed by  it  are  here  used  for  the  ultimate  ends  at  which  I  have  ever  aimed. 
Moreover,  though  this  work  is  not  controversial,  I  have,  as  occasion  has  called 
for  it,  vindicated  the  positions  of  ray  former  volume." 

The  theological  views  prevalent  in  the  world  are  here  regarded  as  radically 
wrong.  God's  real  character,  it  is  said,  has  been  all  along-  misconceived. 
Men  have  hidden  God  behind  the  plea  of  mystery,  instead  of  studying-  him  in 
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the  clear  lifrht  of  his  chief  manifestations.  Too  little  has  been  made  of  the 
statement  that  man  is  made  in  God's  image.  The  power  by  which  God  rules 
in  the  realm  of  moral  life,  has  often  been  conceived  and  spoken  of  as  though 
it  were  mere  force  of  will  ;  whereas,  it  must  consist  in  intellectual  teaching 
which  minds  may  logically  endorse,  and  in  moral  influence  wliich  operates  in 
harmony  with  a  free  and  appreciative  sotil.  The  correlation  of  the  Divine  mind 
to  the  human,  making  all  human  experience  an  outcry  for  needed  help  till  the 
.supply  has  come  from  above,  has  been  largely  overlooked.  There  has  been  an 
almost  total  failure  to  recognize  the  element  of  suffering  as  essential  to  any  ele- 
vated, vigorous  and  heroic  development  of  character  ;  so  much  so  that  the  per-- 
fection  of  existence  has^been  sought  in  a  being  or  a  state  from  which  suffering 
was  of  necessity  excluded.  The  system  of  the  universe  has  been  set  down  a& 
incomprehensible  ;  and  so  the  consenting  ignorance  of  the  great  plans  of  Jeho- 
vah has  paralyzed  effort,  or  robbed  it  of  intelligence,  consistency  and  success. 
The  relation  sustained  by  one  class  of  created  minds  to  the  redemption  of  an- 
other class,  to  which  they  are  intended  to  become  mediums  for  the  redeeming 
forces  of  God,  has  been  largely  overlooked. 

These  are  alleged  as  the  fundamental  defects  in^the  theology  of  the  church' 
and  the  conceptions  of  the  human  race.  The  blindness  comes  of  sin,  and  is 
perpetuated  by  the  direct  agency  of  Satan,  who  preserves  his  power  by  perpet- 
nating  it.  lie  succeeds  by  veiling  God'^s  character,  and  misreprescniing  his 
plans.  He  seeks  to  mystify  plain  things,  and  to  induce  an  indolent,  luxuri- 
ous, self- indulgent  life,  and  so  cheats  men  of  the  discipline  which  alone  has- 
power  to  enable  and  save.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  in  the  developments  of 
God  and  the  extension  and  culture  of  the  moral  universe,  it  at  length  became 
necessary  for  the  beings  already  existing  to  accept  suffering  and  self-denial  as 
the  essential  condition  of  effecting  the  great  good  proposed  ;  and  that  then 
Satan  objected  to  it,  drew  others  after  him  in  his  opposition,  and  so  organized 
a  force  against  God  on  the  contrary  principle  of  self-indulgence.  And  thisr 
was  the  origin  of  sin.  This  has  always  been  its  radical  element,  and  is  sa 
still.  Self-indulgence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  voluntary  self-denial  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  good  of  the  universe,  on  the  other,  are  the  great  antagonistic 
forces,  forever  pitted  against  each  olher.  Satan  has  thus  succeeded  in  disor- 
ganizing the  universe  ; — through  Christ,  God  is  intent  on  reorganizing  ito 
In  his  Son  he  has  brought  forward  and  exalted  the  reorganizing  principle, — 
viz.,  voluntary  and  "beneficent  suffering.  Few,  however,  perceive  the  real 
meaning  of  this  exhibition  and  effort.  Dr.  B.  is  a  favored  observer,  and  calls* 
on  the  church  to  behold  tlie  vision.  But  God,  who  is  bent  on  reorganization, 
will  soon  make  such  a  disclosure  of  himself  to  men  and  to  the  universe,  that 
his  character  can  no  more  be  obscured  even  by  Satan;  and  liiis  disclosure  is 
the  signal  of  Satan's  overthrow,  and  the  dawn  of  ihj  world's  redemption,  whicli 
henceforth  makes  haste. 

Such  are  the  leading  positions  taken  in  the  volume.  Into  the  argument 
against  the  prevalent  notion  of  the  Divine  impassibility,  he  puts  his  whole 
strength  of  argument  and  heart  and  expression;  and  we  doubt  wiiether  any 
opponent  will  find  it  easy  to  answer  him.  As  a  whole,  the  volume  is  less 
strong,  less  studied,  and   less  impressive  than   its  predecessor.     It  will  excite 
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less  altcnlion  ;  it  has  less  novelty  ;  and  we  must  be  frank  enough  to  say  that 
it  has  less  of  Christian  modesty  and  of  the  Christian  temper.  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  is  something  of  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  something 
of  the  indignation  of  the  advocate  in  view  of  the  mental  resistance  of 
the  jury,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  apparent  grief  over  the  blindness  that 
is  not  anxious  to  see.  He  seems  astonished  as  often  at  the  audacity  as  at 
ihe  logic  of  his  reviewers  ;  and  sometimes  assumes  the  lofty  tone  of  the 
•oracle  and  the  reprover.  We  do  not  see  'the  necessity  of  giving  the  book 
any  formal  review  ;  and  we  cannot  predict  for  it  a  very  wide  or  lasting  influ- 
ence. And  yet  it  contains  much  strong  thought,  valuable  information,  and 
grateful  mental  stimulus.  The  sweep  of  the  author's  miud  is  comprehensive; 
his  concentration  is  sometimes  intense  ;  his  theological  learning'  ample;  his 
independence  worthy  of  the  family  to  which  he  belongs  ;  his  experiences  evi- 
dently profound,  and  his  piety  has  the  stalwart  vigor  which  reminds  one  of 
<>romwell  and  the  Puritans  of  Plymouth.  It  is  eminently  a  book  for  theologi- 
ans, and  will  richly  reward  their  close  and  careful  study.  Even  the  criticism 
it  may  provoke,  and  the  opposition  it  may  call  out,  may  involve  a  vigorous 
culture  of  the  understanding  and  heart  of  the  reader. 


Life  of  Jp:sus.  A  Manual  for  Academic  Study.  By  Dr.  Carl  Hase,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Improved  editions,  by  James  Freeman  Clark.  Boston :  Walker,  Wise  & 
Co.  1860.  12mo.  pp.  2G7. 

German  scholarship  has  given  us  not  a  few  valuable  works  in  theology 
■within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  as  well  as  many  whose  ministry  has  been 
of  doubtful  value  to  the  cause  of  true  religion.  Nowhere  else  is  there  to  be 
found  more  thorough  and  patient  study,  more  extensive  and  accurate  learning, 
more  vigorous  and  thorough  and  fearless  criticism.  The  speculative  spiiit  is 
often  rash  and  sometimes  irreverent  ;  not  a  little  religious  discussion  appears 
in  the  attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  accepted  faith  of  Christendom  ;  and  not  a 
few  eminent  writers  seem  more  interested  to  demolish  than  to  construct.  And 
yet  German  authorship  is  laying  the  whale  Christian  chufch  under  an  increas- 
ing debt  of  obligation  for  its  important  service. 

Dr.  Hase  has  already  a  high  and  extensive  reputation  for  scliolarship  and 
ability,  acquired  through  his  previous  publications.  The  work  before  us  will 
justify  that  reputation  among  many  new  readers.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  con- 
•ciseness.  The  thoughts  are  wonderfully  compressed,  and  every  page  is  full 
of  suggestivencss.  It  shows  ample  reading,  thorough  historical  and  critical 
research,  and  a  fearless  spirit.  His  reverence  for  Christ  is  real  and  deep,  but 
he  deals  wiih  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  in  a  way  that  is  not  very  common, 
and  will  prove  to  many  somewhat  startling.  He  rejects  the  miraculous  ele- 
.ment  from  not  a  few  of  the  incidents  recorded, —  such  as  the  birth  from  a  vir- 
gin, the  guidance  aiTorded  to  the  magi  by  the  star,  the  story  of  Herod's  cruel- 
ty, and  the  flight  into  Egypt  under  special  Divine  direction  ;  he  will  not 
allow  the  accuracy  of  the  story  of  the  transfiguration,  of  the  tribute  money, 
&c.,  &c.  Many  of  his  criticisms  are  full  of  value  ;  his  expositions  are  strik- 
ing and  fulJ  of  stimulus,   and  his  arguments  are  always  calmly  and  fairly  pui. 
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To  ministors  and  theological  students  it  would  be  of  great  value  as  a  sort  of 
text-book  ;  we  could  hardly  commend  it  with  confidence  as  a  book  to  be  used 
indiscriminately  bv  young  and  unfortified  minds.  \Vc  may  add,  that  the  view 
of  Christ  which  it  presents  seems  to  us  really  defective.  The  iiighest  quali- 
ties and  ministries  of  Jesus,  as  tliey  are  brougiit  out  in  llie  New  Testament 
and  in  history,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  apprehended.  Indeed,  the  Chiist 
of  this  volume  is  a  somewhat  misty,  undefinnble,  unclassified  lieing.  His 
preexistencc  seems  to  be  denied,  liis  acknowledged  and  iinapproached  great- 
ness and  gfxtdness  are  not  adequately  accounted  for  ;  his  plans  a[)j)ear  lack- 
ing in  definiteness  and  completeness,  and  liis  procedure  fails  of  self  consis- 
tency. 

Generally  the  style  of  the  author  is  lucid,  direct  and  vigorous.  Now  and 
then,  however, —  ind  often  just  where  precision  and  simplicity  are  looked  for, 
— there  is  a  sort  of  transcendental  vagueness  which  perplexes  and  dissatisfies 
the  reader.  Take  this  as  as[)eeimen.  The  aul[i(,r  is  dealing  with  tiie  ques- 
tion touching  the  Divinity  and  Divine  mission  of  Jesus: 

*'  JJotii  by  thought  and  action  he  elevated  the  popular  notion  of  the  Messiah 
to  the  highest  religious  idea  ,  the  idea  of  his  life  being  oneness  with  (^od  in  a 
Divine   life,  and  his  aim  being  the   education  of  humanity  to   the  same  unity. 

Since  Jesus  recognized  himself  as  the  Messiah,  he  was  Divinely 

sent  in  the  highest  national  meaning  of  the  phrase  ;  and  since  he  made  God's 
order  of  the  world  his  own,   he   was   himself   Divine  in    the    highest  religious 

meaning  of  the  term The  Divine  consciousness  in  Jesus  is  an 

original  revelation  which  God  makes  of  himself  in  the  experience  of  iiis 
Son." 

The  })hilosophical  type  of  thought  which  prevails  among  Unitarian  clergy- 
men will  render  the  volume  eminently  acceptable  to  them  ;  and  no  one  be- 
longing to  orthodox  circles  accustomed  to  independent  thought,  and  willing- 
to  look  fairly  in  the  face  the  historical  and  philological  criticism  which  is  be- 
ing applied  to  all  religious  opinions  and  venerated  documents,  could  well  fail 
of  profit  in  the  study  of  this  treatise.  Faith  may  be  disturbed  by  being  te:;t- 
cd  ;  but  it  is  hardly  wise  for  Christian  scholars  to  shrink  from  the  ordeal 
which  cannot  be  wholly  escaped. 

The  tloLY  Btrlk,  Containino:  the  Old  and  Now  T'^stamcnts ;  Translated  out  of  the 
Original  Toncrncs,  and  with  the  Former  Tr^Hislations  Diligently  Compared  and  Re- 
vised. In  which  all  the  Proper  Names  are  dividtd  nnd  accented  us  tliey  should  be 
pronounced,  and  a  copious  and  orisfinal  sflection  of  Ucforences  and  Marginal  Kead- 
inp:^  is  given  :  tosethcr  with  Introductions  to  each  I]t)ok,  and  nunif  rous  Tables 
and  Maps.     New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter.  18G0.    lloyal  octavo,  pp.  1017. 

I'his  edition  of  the  I>ible  was  evidently  prepared  with  a  view  of  facilitating 
and  rendering  accurate  the  pronunciation  uf  proper  names,  and  so  relieving  tin; 
common  reader  of  the  difficulties  which  are  so  often  found  and  imperfectly 
got  over.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  end  ;  tlie  division  of  the  words  into 
syllables,  and  the  marks  of  accentuation  enabling  the  most  ordinary  reader  to 
protiouncc  the  longest  and  hardest  names  without  difficulty.  The  brief  but 
comprehensive  account  of  J*aiglish  translations  is  well  prepared,  the  references 
and   marginal  readings  are  equal  in  value  to  those  of  any  other  edition.     The 
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brief  introductions  to  the  several  books  condense  no  small  amount  of  needed  in- 
formation, and  the  mechanical  features  of  the  volume  are  every  way  creditable. 
The  publisiiers  have  shown  an  appreciation  of  a  general  want,  and  they  have 
met  it  here  in  a  most  grateful  way.  This  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  needs 
Tonly  to  be  seen  to  be  welcomed  heartily,  and  freely  used. 

Sketches  OF  New  Englaxk  Divines.    By  Rev.  D,  Sherman.     Mew  York  :   Carlton 
&  Porter.  1860.  12mo.  pp.  443. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England  ofTers  a  rich  field  for  philosophi- 
cal and  critical  explanation,  and  there  are  many  who  are  cnleri-ng  it  with  zeal, 
and  patience  and  enthusiasm.  Nowhere  else  in  all  the  world,  perhaps,  has 
there  been  so  vigorous  and  influential  a  company  of  preachers,  appealing  to 
so  sturdy  a  class  of  hearers.  The  pulpit  preaching  has  possessed  a  rare 
strength,  and  it  has  been  listened  to  by  congregations  more  distinguished  for 
logic  and  conscience  than  for  taste  and  sentiment.  The  New  England  pulpit 
has  both  fashioned  and  indicated  the  moral  and  social  life  of  the  people. 
1'hough  the  congregation  has  generally  decided  who  should  expound  religion 
to  it,  it  has  nevertheless  always  recognised  the  authority  inhering  in  the  sa- 
cred office,  and  respected  it.  And  more  than  at  any  previous  period,  the  re- 
ligious mind  of  the  present  day  is  turning  back  for  instruction  and  stimulus  to 
those  eailicT  times,  when  the  pulpit  giants  were  plying  their  varied  and  vigor- 
ous forces  amid  the  elements  of  our  by-gone  life.  Dr.  Sprague's  "Annals"' 
show  the  strength  of  this  retrospective  tendency,  and  indicate  how  ti)ueh  there 
is  in  our  earlier  religious  life  to  reward  the  labors  of  the  careful  and  critical 
student. 

Tlie  author  of  this  volume  has  no  such  comprehensive  plan,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  book  going  to  show  that  he  has  devoted  any  great  amount  of  time 
or  study  to  our  earlier  ecclesiastical  life.  lie  has  made  himself  familiar  wills 
the  characters  and  labors  of  certain  men  who  stand  out  prominently  in  his  eye 
among  New  lilngland  divines,  and  has  drawn  their  portraits  in  these  sketches 
in  a  way  that  shows  appreciation  and  skill.  The  whole  number  of  men  here 
•portrayed  is  twenty-one — a  good  share  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Methodisi 
deni)mination,  and  some  of  whom  were  not  very  widely  known  outside  of  thai 
communion,  and  appear  to  be  drawn  out  here  somewhat  larger  than  life. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  intention  to  present  the  various  types  of 
ministerial  character,  which  have  appeared  as  elements  in  our  religious  histo- 
ry and  culture.  On  the  whole,  the  group  is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  vari- 
ous members  are  fairly  set  before  us.  The  finest  sketch,  by  far,  is  that  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  character  is  truly  conceived  and' happily  presented. 
Next  to  this  stands  that  of  Dr.  Emmons.  The  author's  power  of  analysis  is 
very  fair,  his  talent  at  description  higher  than  the  average,  and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  all  really  noble  qualities  is  genwinc  and  hearty.  The  style  of  tlie 
book  lacks  neither  directness,  vigor  nor  pleasantness,  though  it  now  and  then 
shows  a  little  literary  ambition,  and  is  not  wholly  free  from  self-reliant 
nonchalance  and  flippancy.  Though  the  book  does  not  promise  to  become  a 
classic,  or  give  assurance  that  it  is  to  be  widely  quoted  as  authority,  it  i^> 
nevertheless  a  very  readable  and  instructive  volume. 
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Autobiography  of   Dan  Yotjncj,  a  NewEnaland  Preacher  of  the  Olden  Time.   Ed- 
ittd  by  W.  r.  Strickland.     Same  Publishers.  18G0.  12mo.  pp.  380. 

Din  Younrr  WIS  a  character,  such  as  one  takes  pleasure  in  meeting  ;  — 
fresh,  vii^orous,  spontaneous,  positive,  always  recognized,  and  never  failing-  to 
make  a  mark'.  Without  much  technical  culture,  hut  abounding  in  shrewd- 
ness and  common  sense  ;  not  always  discreet,  but  forever  honestly  and  ear- 
nestly sincere  :  thoroughly  resolute  in  his  purpose,  and  devoted  to  liis  calling 
and  his  Master,  he  rode  the  circuit  with  unflagging  zeal,  and  preached  with  a 
power  which  multitudes  recognized  as  the  instrument  of  their  salvation.  The 
story  of  his  life  is  told  in  a  simple,  strai;^ht forward  way,  without  any  preten- 
sions to  literary  excellence,  and  perhaps  not  always  wiih  any  very  clenrly  de- 
fined motive.  Tlie  life  had  been  full  of  interest  to  him  ;  he  knew  that  many 
passages  of  it  had  been  to  others  ;  and  so  he  draws  it  out  in  these  pages  lor 
all  who  may  wish  to  inspect  it.  Tiie  volume  exhibits  Life  in  the  Iiineracy, 
as  it  was  forty  years  since,  with  great  vividness.  One  can  excuse  readily  the 
absence  of  literary  finish  in  view  of  the  moral  tone,  and  pardon  the  out- 
cropping egotism  out  of  regard  to  the  heroic  faith. 

Thf,  Guilt  of  Slavihiy  and  the  Chimin  of  Slaveiiolding,   Demonstrated  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek   Scriptures.    By  Rev.  George  B.  Cheevcr,   D    D.,  Pastor  ci"  the 
Church  of  the  Puritans.     Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co,  1860.  12mo.  pp.  472. 

Dr.  Chcever's  name  has  become  the  synonym  of  hatred  to  slavery,  in  all 
parts  of  the  land.  For  the  last  four  years  his  pulpit  has  been  a  battery  where 
the  most  terrific  cannonading  has  been  kept  up  against  the  whole  system,  and 
his  pen  has  been  like  a  two-edged  sword,  whose  movements  have  been  ear- 
nest thrusts  at  the  very  heart  of  our  Arnerican  oppression.  No  man  is  more 
vehement  in  utterance;  but  it  is  always^  the  vehemence  of  a  soul  whose  con- 
victions are  too  clear  and  strong  to  let  it  be  wholly  calm,  lie  uses  logic,  hut 
it  is  usually  logic  glittering  with  white  heat.  He  reminds  one  of  Mrs.  Stowe'.s 
Dred,  voealiug  the  terrible  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  amid 
the  tree-tops  in  the  darkness  ;  except  that  Dr.  Checver  never  seeks  conceal- 
ment, and  there  is  no  madness  i:«  him  but  the  indignation  of  a  Christian  soul, 
whose  highest  elements  are  outraged  by  the  oppressions  of  the  land. 

Many,  doubtless,  think  of  Dr.  Cheever  as  simply  a  fiery  prophet,  whose  ut- 
terances owe  their  streuf^tb  to  the  intense  moral  emotion  which  they  embody 
and  awaken.  He  is  supposed  to  have  gained  his  power  to  arouse  at  the  ex- 
pense of  iiis  power  to  convince  and  instruct.  Jle  is  set  down  as  powerful  in 
a  harangue,  but  untrustvvorthv  as  a  teacher. 

This  volume  will  correct  such  impressions.  The  basis  of  the  critical  argu- 
ment here  was  laid  in  a  couple  of  articles  published  in  the  Bihlloilieca  Sacra, 
during  the  years  185o  and  185G  ;  but  in  the  work  before  us  the  argument  is  ex- 
panded and  carried  far  more  fully  into  detail.  The  scholarship,  the  learning,  the 
critical  ability,  the  breadth  of  view,  display(  d  in  it,  will  strike  many  readers 
with  surprise.  Dr.  C.  will  not  allow  that  the  Bible  affords  any  evidence  that 
slavery  proper  was  ever  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  or  allowed  a  place  in  the 
apostolic  churches  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  insists  that  it  is  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  Divine  statutes,  and  is  iiistorically  proved   to   have  been    unknown    in 
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these  religious  circles,  so  far  as  a  negative  may  be  proved.  It  is  by  far  the 
completesl  discussion  of  the  subject  we  have  met, — the  abhist  also;  and  il 
seems  to  us  quite  conclusive.  It  will  be  the  standard  work  on  this  subject 
among  scliolars  ;  and  is  not  to  be  answered  by  ridicule  of  his  allei^ed  extrava- 
gances, or  a  sneer  at  his  imputed  fanaticism.  Besides  the  large  critical  learn- 
ing and  the  high  logical  ability  of  the  volume,  there  are  not  a  few  passages  of 
lofty  and  indignant  eloquence,  which  stir  the  deepest  emotions  and  make  the 
pulses  of  the  reader  leap  with  new  life. 

Lectures  ox  the  Book  of  Reyelatioxs.     By  Rev.  C.  M.  Butler,  D.  D.,   Hector   of 
Trinity  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.     New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1801). 

Tlie  author  says  the  Revelation  was  given,  doubtless,  to  be  studied  with 
profit.  Ho  dues  not,  however,  write  for  the  theologian,  but  for  tiie  humble 
Christian  to  whom  the  Revelation  lias  hitherto  been  a  sealed  hook.  Tliere  is  no 
dognrialistn  in  the  work.  It  is  modest  and  devout.  Some  parts  of  it  will  do  any 
mind  good.     It  encourajres  the  struggles  of  faith. 

We  will  try  to  he  as  modest  as  the  author.  We  are  not  able  to  give  a  true 
exposition  of  this  book  ;  but  we  trust  we  are  able  to  see  that  he  has  utterly 
failed  to  give  a  true  exposition.  His  theory  utterly  fails  as  a  whole.  It  ha-s 
some  good  points.  He  adopts  principles,  if  principles  they  may  be  called, 
which  can  never  lead  lo  a  true  exposition. 

"  We  do  not  expect  to  find  the  truth  of  prophecy,''  says  the  author,  "  bv 
adopting  any  particular  system  of  inter])retation,  derived  from  a  supposed 
uniform  meaning  of  symbols,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  symbolical  lan- 
guage. Iv.ich  prophecy  is  to  he  explained  by  itself — by  the  applicaiion  and 
correspondence  of  its  languane,  or  fig'^res  or  signs,  to  the  events  which  it  pre- 
dicts, which  have  fulfilled,  or  are  to  fulfil  it.  In  that  explanation,  indeed, 
linht  is  to  begaihered  from  prophecy  already  known  to  be  fuifill(!d,  or  al- 
ready explained  by  Scripture,  li  we  can  not  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions 
by  this  luclhod  oi  sillily,  I  think  it  plain  that  no  better  or  other  mdhod  te- 
inains." 

If  we  understand  the  author,  he  calls  that  a  meiliod  which  is  utterly  oppos- 
ed to  all  method.  If  there  is  no  meaning  to  the  language,  how  is  it  ever  to  be 
understood  ^  If  all  the  quantities  in  the  equation  are  unknown  and  variable, 
how  is  the  solution  possible,  or  if  possible,  how  can  it  be  of  any  service,  for 
it  may  mean  one  thing  or  another  of  how  many  thousand  things?  If  we  havo 
no  quantities  of  known  and  fixed  value,  what  possible  hope  is  there  of  ascer^ 
lainingthe  value  of  the  unknown. 

If  the  author  simply  means  that  he  rejects  all  systems  of  symbolical  language 
yet  published,  he  may  be  wise  ;  but  if  he  assume  tliat  it  is  a  language  with- 
out definite  meaning — if  the  signs  are  not  signs  of  definite  signification — he 
wastes  his  time  in  trying  to  decipher  them,  and  he  discourajies  all  study  wher- 
ever the  assumption  is  accepted  as  truth. 

Letters  fiiom  Switzerland.     By  Samuel  Irena^us  Prime,  Author  of  Travels  in   Eu- 
rope and  the  East,  &c.  &c.     New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Company.     1809. 

The  substance  of  this  volume  appeared,  we  believe,  sometime  since,  in  the 
fornri  of  letters  in  the  New  York  Observer.     The  author  is  well  known,  not 
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only  as  n  pleasant  writer,  but  as  the  most  inveterate  pro-slavery  editor  of  the 
North.  In  this  last  regard  if  in  profundity  he  is  inferior  to  Dr.  Lord,  he  is  su- 
perior to  him  in  activity  and  suppleness  to  do  the  lords  of  the  lash  good  service. 
He  has  been  to  Switzerland  ;  he  has  lived  in  the  model  llepublic  ;  he  stil! 
fails  to  apprecitite  liberty,  nwd  may  be  given  up  as  incurabfe.  The  reader  will 
find  a  time  or  two  when  the  mountain  air  of  Switzerland  and  reminiscen- 
ces of  William  Tell,  })roduccd  some  faint  indications  of  convalescence,  but  they 
soon  gave  place  to  the  old  symptoms. 

The  book,  however,  is  a  })leasant  one.  Its  descriptions  are  clear  and  easily 
followed.  Wo  do  not  know  the  writer  who  leaves  a  more  distinct  impression 
'of  scenery  than  Mr.  Prime. 


Elt;mkntaiiy  Anatomy  and  PirYsiOLOCY,  for  Colleges,  Academics  and  othpr 
Schools.  By  ]'>lward  liitchconk,  ]).  J).,  T/L.  1).,  of  Amherst  ('ollesj:e  ;  and  Ed- 
w  ird  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Teacher  in  VVilliston  JScminary.  New  York  :  Ivison, 
Fhinney  &  Co.     18G0. 

This  is  the  best  book  for  schools  on  the  important  subjects  treated  that  we 
liave  seen.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  superior  to  those  we  have 
-ever  met  in  a  school  book.  It  is  well  that  it  enters  upon  com{)arative  Anato- 
my and  Physiology.  These  features  give  peculiar  interest.  The  book  i? 
excellent  for  private  study.  Its  cheapness  and  excellence  will  give  it  a  wide 
circulation. 


[Apnlj 


Mr.  McCosh  is  well  known  to  the  reading  public  in  this  country  by  hi.s 
former  works.  lie  comes  forward  on  his  present  themes  with  the  favorable 
impression  of  the  public  to  be  addressed.  We  are  of  the  opinion,  however^ 
that  he  fully  sustains  himself  in  this  volume. 

On  several  of  the  points  that  Mr.  McCosh  dwells  upon  with  emphasis,  and 
as  he  supposes  peculiarities  to  himself,  the  reader  will  find  M'r.  Mahan  of  our 
own  country  has  preceded  him,  and  we  believe  with  greater  philosophic  ex- 
actness than  our  author.  This,  we  believe,  will  be  found  especially  true  on 
the  doctrine  that  the  mind  is  constituted  to  know  objects  directly  and  in  mark- 
iufT  the  characteristics  of  innate  principles  in  the  sense  McCosh  uses  the  term. 
The  book  must  command  a  wide  influence  by  its  manifest  candor  and  dis- 
tinguished ability. 

We  must  not  deny  the  reader  ii  paragraph  or  two  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Will. 

"  The  will  is  free.  In  saying  so,  1  mean  to  assert,  not  merely  that  it  is 
free  to  act  as  it  pleases — indeed  it  may  often  be  hindered  from  action,  as 
when  I  will  to  move  my  arms,  and  it  refuses  to  obey  because  of  paralysis.  I 
claim  for  it  an  anterior  and  higher  power,  a  power  in  the  mind  to  choose,  and) 
when  it  chooses,  a  consciousness  that  it  might  choose  otherwise." 
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The  doctrine  of  freedom  of  llio  will,  as  our  fathers  in  the  denomination 
maintained,  is  here  positively  asserted  by  a  philosopher  of  the  higiiesiauthor- 
ity  in  what  was  then  ren^arded  an  opposite  theologieal  s(;h()()l.  Upon  the 
above  quotation  we  need  hardly  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  author  unnecessarily  aduiits  that  the  will  may  be  hindered  in  its  ac- 
tion. In  the  example  he  gives,  the  will,  so  far  as  itself  is  concerned,  acis  as 
freely  as  if  the  arm  movement  followed  the  volition.  The  arm  is  hindered 
in  its  action,  but  not  the  will. 

lie  rests  the  truth  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  upon  the  true  basis,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  consciousness. 

"  Tiiis  truth  is  rnvealcd  to  us  l)y  immediate  C(msciousness,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  set  aside  by  any  other  truth  whatever.  Jl  is  a  first  truth  equal  to  the  high- 
est, to  no  one  of  which  will  it  ever  yield.  *  *  *  It  is  a  truth 
which  may  be  expressed  in  words,  it  is  so  expressed  when  we  say  the  mind 
lias  in  itsidf  the  power  of  choice.  JJut  it  Canru)i  be  drawn  fioin  any  deeper 
fact,  or  resolved  into  any  anterior  [)rincipl('.  Any  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  sim- 
pler elements,  will  only  perplex  and  confuse  the  whole  su!)jcct." 

The  author  vindicates  this  freedom  in  the  presence  of  those  doctrines  usual- 
ly urged  against  it.  Though  the  intellect  and  sensibility  are  found  in  the 
chain  of  cause  and  efTect  the  will  is  truly  free  and  alone  free.  "  It  is  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  will  that  freedom  alone  is  to  be  found.''  *  *  u  "j-j^j, 
difficulties  which  encompass  this  subject  do  notarise  from  freewill  itself,  but 
from  its  connection  with  other  truths.  First,  there  is  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Foreknowledge  and  Divine  Sovereignty,  doctrines  which  recommend  them- 
selves to  high  reason,  and  which  are  found  in  the  Word  of  God.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  appearance  of  causation  in  the  mind,  even  in  its  voluntary  acts." 
But  as  he  proceeds  to  state,  these  do  not  overthrow  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
He  wisely  concedes  that  this  connection  is  not  to  be  cleared  up  by  the  human 
intellect,  but  just  as  wisely  refrains  from  denying  facts  as  facts  if  he  cannot 
explain  their  mode  of  existence. 

Time  is  a  wonderful  avenger  (;f  these  slandered  and  injured.  Of  this  the 
book  before  us  is  a  striking  illustration.  When  our  fathers  came  forward  and 
boldly  asserted  upon  tiie  simple  authority  of  consciousness  the  doctrine  of 
"free  will,"  that  term  was  used  by  way  of  reproach  to  designate  them,  but 
the  successors  of  those  who  used  it  by  way  of  reproach,  are  row  coming  for- 
ward to  .•^ssert  its  honor  and  truthfulness.  After  so  long  a  lime  they  join  in 
the  language  of  this  author  m  taking  up  their  oft  reiterated  detdaration,  made 
despite  the  dogmatism  of  the  learned  and  the  derision  of  bigots.  "  The  pos- 
session of  a  free  will  is  thus  one  of  the  elements  which  go  to  constitute  man  a 
moral  and   responsible   agent." 


LF,(;TirTiKS  ox  TUE  EriSTLES  OF  Paul  TO  THE  TiiESSALONiAxs.  Ijy  John  Lillie,  D. 
I)  ,  Pastor  of  thp  first  Presbyterian  (•hurch  Kingston,  N.  Y.  New  York  :  liobcrt 
Carter  &  Brothers.     18G0. 

If  one  thing  more  than  another  is  at  this  time  wanting  in  the  American  pul- 
pit, it  is  expository  preaching.  By  expository  preaching  we  do  not  mean 
mere  running  comments  made  at  random  on  a  portion  of  the  Bible.    We  mean 
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discourses  prepared  in  such  away  as  to  contain  the  results  brought  out  after 
the  most  thorough  study  of  a  given  portion  and  its  parallels  and  other  scrip- 
tural affinities.  Then  vve  do  aot  mean  that  these  results  should  he  presented 
merely  from  a  verbal  connection  with  this  and  that  verse,  hut  presented  in  a 
well  studied  order  with  reference  to  imparting  to  the  hearer's  mind  the  exact 
IhoiujlUs  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  However  tlie  words  o{  ^  sermon  may  he  select- 
ed, its  cliief  excellence  is  always  its  power  to  communicate  God's  tlioughts. 

The  book  b(3fore  us  presents  in  its  main  features  a  good  specimen  of  what 
we  mean.  The  study  of  such  works  affords  the  douhlo  advantage  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  Bihle,  and  of  gond  modes  by 
which  to  impart  the  same  to  others.  We  take  pleasure  in  ccjirimendinn;  such 
woiks  to  our  hrethren  in  the  ministry  as  of  much  more  imuortance  to  them 
■than  any  volurues  of  sermons.  Tlie  study  of  the  JJihle  affords  both  variety  of 
eubjects  and  vigor  of  thought. 

The  Elokiiim  Elotiim  Revealed  in  the  (Jreatiox  ano  liEDEMrrioN  of  Man.  By 
S.  J.  Baird,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  Phila- 
delphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     18G0. 

It  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity 
from  any  given  stand-point.  This  is  especially  useful  to  the  minister.  If 
from  a  given  point  he  can  study  and  arrange  all  the  leading  doctrines  into  a 
system,  he  is  better  prepared  to  examine  other  systems  and  is  more  likely  to 
have  more  force  and  consistency  of  thought  in  his  own  communications. 

Then  there  is  a  great  preference  as  to  stand-points  themselves.  That  taken 
by  the  author  is  the  unfolding  of  the  attributes  of  God  in  creation  and  rederap- 
ition.  From  this  progressive  manifestation  of  Deity,  he  studies  human  wants 
and  the  Divine  provisions  to  meet  them.  A  better  stand-point  could  not  per- 
haps be  chosen,  nor  one  which  is  every  day  asserting  anew  its  own  importance. 
He  has  prepared  a  volume  of  service  in  the  vvay  of  aiding  others  to  form  a 
system  for  themselves,  and  in  the  vvay  also  of  alfording  some  excellent  mate- 
rials.   Thus  far,  irrespective  of  our  aureement  or  disairreement  with  the  author'cj 


conclusions. 


We  think,  however,  the  author  has  most  signally  failed  to  make  the  most 
of  the  advantages  of  so  good  a  position  for  forming  a  system.  We  think  this 
is  chiefly  owing  to  his  attempt  to  form  a  system  to  sustain  certain  conclusions 
which  he  had  before  accepted  on  trust.  Those  conclusions  being  those  of  the 
more  rigid  school  of  Calvinists,  seem  to  have  prevented  him  from  taking  prop- 
er cognizance  of  important  facts  that  he  could  but  meet.  St,ill  the  study  of 
the  volume  will  ara-ply  reward  the  laborer. 

The  Introduction,  itself  larize  enounh   for  a  small  volume,  is  devoted  to   "  a 
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n  much  oltener  agree  tlian  we  can  accept  tlie 
terms  as  legitimately  employed  in  expressing  them.  It  greatly  tends  to  con- 
fusion of  thought,  to  use  the  same  terms  without  qualification  to  express 
different  phenomena  of  any  kind.  Much  more  is  this  the  case  when  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  phcnomona  are  placed  together  under  the  same  cat- 
egory. 
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The  Life  of  the  Rev  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D.,  F.  A.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  etc.,  etc.  By  J. 
W.  Etheridp:e,  M.  A.,  Doctor  in  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and 
Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris.  New  York  :  Same  Publishers.  1859.  P2mo. 
pp.  487. 

This  reprint  of  an  Eiifrlish  book  is  an  adnnirable  and  grateful  work.  The 
great  commentator  and  scholar  deserved  a  biography  thaJ  should  be  adapted 
to  yield  stimulus  toother  minds,  and  bring  the  story  down  to  the  comprelien- 
sion  of  ordinary  readers.  It  is  here  furnished  by  the  pen  of  one  amply  quali' 
fied  for  tiic  undertaking,  and  no  labor  has  been  spared  to  make  it  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  subject,  of  the  author,  and  of  the  great  ecclesiasticat 
body  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  belonged.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  bio- 
graphical writing  that  we  have  met  in  all  our  reading.  The  plan  is  distinct 
and  admirable;  the  grouping  of  incidents  judicious  and  happy;  the  greatncsa 
of  the  masj>ive  character  is  brought  out  without  a  particle  of  fulsome  panegy- 
ric ;  a  happy  medium  is  preserved  between  tediousness  of  detail  and  hasty 
generalization  ;  the  outward  life  and  th'e  inward  character  are  everywhere 
seen,  thoroughly  interpenetrating  each  other  ;  and  one  lays  down  the  book 
when  the  reading  is  finished  with  a  view  of  the  man  so  distinct  and  full,  that 
he  seems  little  less  than  a  personal  acquaintance,  with  all  whose  ways  and 
heart  there  had  been  a  long  familiarity.  It  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  our 
stock  of  biographies, — not  many  of  which  comparer  with  it  in  skill,  fidelity 
and  instruction.  Our  view  of  the  eminent  man  has  been  somewhat  modified 
by  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  and  it  has  not  taught  us  to  esteem  him  less 
than  before. 


The  Ciirtstiax  Lawyer  :  Being  a  Portraiture  of  t'lc  Life  and  Character  of  William 
George  Baker.     New  York  :  Same  Publishers.   18oU.  pp.  320. 

An  alTectionalc  testimonial  to  a  young  man  who  kept  himself  unusually  free 
from  the  peculiar  besetments  connected  with  his  profession,  and  who  preserved 
the  warmth  of  a  Christian  heart,  and  seemed  to  keep  ever  before  him  the  true 
ideal  of  a  man  and  a  disciple  of  Christ, — struggling  with  real  earnestness  to 
honor  his  Master  where  he  is  so  often  betrayed.  The  affection  of  the  biogra- 
pher seems  to  us  to  have  colored  the  portrait  somewhat  above  the  point  which 
a  calm  criticism  would  ap{)rovc  ; — the  purpose  to  make  a  hero  out  of  the  man 
seems  botli  obvious  and  strong  ;  but  the  character  possessed  not  a  few  ele- 
ments of  moral  beauty  and  genuine  nobleness.  The  friends  of  the  lamented 
subject  will  doubtless  pore  with  mournful  interest  over  these  pages,  and  no 
candid  reader  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  qualities  which  are  here  embalmed, 
or  to  be  stimulated  to  a  truer  life  by  the  Christian  simplicity  and  honor  which 
the  biographer  has  brought  out. 

Hidden  Treasitre:  or  the  Secret  of  Success  in  Life.  By  Miss  Sarah  A.  Babcock. 
author  of  "  Itinerant  Side."  Pour  illustrations.  New  York  :  Same  Publishers, 
16mo.,  pp.  2G4. 


I'liE  Story  of  a  Pocket  Bii?le.     A  Book  for  all  Classes   of  Readers, 
tions.     New  Y^ork  :  Same  Publishers.     lOmo.,  pp.  4 Pi. 


Ten  illustra- 


Thc  first  of  these  volumes  is  intended  to  set   forth  the  law  and  the  profit  oj^' 
Systematic  Beneficence,  by  means  of  contrasting  characters  and  lives,  strung 
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on  the  thread  of  a  pleasant  story,  the  tone  of  wliich  is  elevated  and  healthy, 
and  the  lessons  mostly  correct  and  sound.  Some  of  the  conversations  are 
ratlier  maizniloquent, — they  smell  of  the  study  and  the  lamp,  and  sug^gest  the 
elaborate  essay  instead  of  the  free  talk  of  animated  colloqiiists.  The  author 
is  not  a  matured  writer,  she  has  no  marked  genius  ;  her  insight  is  not  deep, 
nor  her  discrimination  careful  ;  hut  her  aim  is  high,  her  motives  eminently 
praiseworthy,  and  her  book  quite  readable. 

Tiie  second  of  these  volumes  has  more  solid  merits,  and  more  varied  lessons 
to  teaeii.  It  represents  a  Bible  as  telling  the  story  of  its  varied  exj)criences 
among  a  great  variety  of  owners.  The  narrations  are  always  instructive,  in- 
teresting, \'aried,  impressive — the  sentiment  is  eminently  evangelical,  and 
some  of  the  pictures  which  set  forth  the  adaptation  of  God's  Word  to  all  class- 
es of  men,  arc  full  of  pathos  and  power.  It  is  appropriate  to  all  classes  of 
readers,  and  few  could  rise  from  its  careful  perusal  without  realizing  anew 
how  sadly  the  human  soul  is  PiuOering  from  wants  and  experiences  which  the 
volume  of  inspiration  is  waiting  to  relieve  and  sanctify. 

Christ  tn  IlrsTOiiY.    T5y  Ro1)ort  Tnrnbull,  1).  D.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Boston  ; 
Gould  &  Lincoln.     LSGO.     12mo.  pp.  .540. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work 'was  noticed  at  some  length  in  these  pages  on 
its  issi'.e  some  years  since.  It  has  great  merits  and  some  defects.  The  theme 
is  a  noble  one  ;  the  argument  is  always  strong  ;  the  illustrations  varied  and 
ample;  and  the  impression  produced  by  the  volume  eminently  grateful.  The 
charge  of  pedantry  might,  however,  be  brought  against  the  author  with  some 
show  of  reason  ;  the  style  is  heavy,  now  and  then  with  excess  of  ornament  ; 
the  argument  is  almost  buried  on  some  pages  beneath  the  verbiage;  and  there 
is  manifestly  quite  a  strong  love  for  the  terminology  of  German  metaphysi- 
cians. The  revision,  however,  seems  to  have  issued  in  some  improvements, 
and  the  fact  that  a  new  edition  is  demanded  shows  that  the  discussion  has  been 
somewhat  appreciated. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovehy:  or  Ycar-15nok  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art, 
for  IHOO.  Exhibiting  the  most  Important  Discorcrics  and  Improvements  in  Me- 
chanics, Usoiul  Arts.  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geolofrv,  Zool- 
ogy, Rotany,  Mineralofjy,  Meteorolojiy,  (xeography,  Antiquities,  etc.  Together 
with  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Sci^ncs  during  the  year  18-39;  u  list  of  recent  Scien- 
tific Publications  ;  Obituaries  of  P^minent  Scientific  Men,  etc.  Edited  by  David  A. 
Wells,  A.  M.,  etc.     Same  Publishers.  I8G0.  12mo.  pp.  430. 

The  "  Annual"  has  become  a  fixed  fact  ;  and  is  meeting-  a  great  and  gen- 
eral want  in  a  most  admirable  way.  Year  after  year,  tlie  competency  of  the 
editor,  the  fidelity  of  the  record,  and  the  value  of  the  publication,  have  all 
been  increasingly  apparent.  The  present  volume  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  its 
predecessors,  and  that  is  suflicient  praise. 
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Art.  L^INSPIRATION.^^ 

If  wc  Iiad  found  a  man  in  the  possession  of  a  chart  of  the 
ocean,  wliicli,  by  liistorical  and  internal  evidence,  could  be 
clearly  demonstrated  was  six  thousand  years  old,  and  on  which 
was  marked  witli  sucli  accurate  precision  all  the  islands,  all  the 
shore  indentations  of  the  continents,  all  the  reefs,  quicksands 
and  currents,  that  tlie  most  scientific  investigations,  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  least 
error,  however  trifling,  the  conviction  would  be  pressed  upon 
us,  with  a  certainty  as  sure  as  mathematical,  that  that  chart 
was  not  an  invention  of  the  imagination,  but  that  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  research,  of  practical  knowledge. 

Man  has  a  chart  of  moral  and  religious  truths.  The  princi- 
ples of  that  written  chart,  tliere  arc  internal  and  historical 
proofs  abundantly  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  have  been  in  his 
possession  for,  at  least,  four  thousand  years.  And  during  this 
time,  tliere  have  been  men  of  great  learning,  giants  in  intellec- 
tual power,  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  morals  and  re- 
ligion, and  with  tlie  most  intense  application  to  these  subjects^ 
have  given  tlieir  whole  lives  up  to  their  study,  and  yet  they 
liave  never  discovered  one  false  principle  in  this  chart,  or,  by 
their  most  thoroudi  research,  added  to  it  a  new  one.     During 


*  This  article  is  only  the  merest  outline  of  the  subject  here  presented. 
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this  timC;  also,  prophets  have  sung  unerringly  of  the  future^ 
teachers  have  instructed  the  people,  divine  truths  have  been 
uttered  by  the  lips  of  Jesus,  the  apostles  have  gone  forth  on 
their  holy  mission,  everywhere  preaching  the  gospel  of  love 
and  peace,  and  their  successors,  from  generation  to  generation^ 
have  followed  in  their  footsteps  ;  and  yet  even  these  have  not 
added  a  single  new  principle  to  that  aid  moral  and  religious 
chart  given  to  the  world  by  Moses.  By  their  utterance  they 
have  removed  the  veil  that  nearly  concealed  them,  and  by  the 
light  which  they  have  shed  upon  them,  they  have  disclosed 
them  clearly  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  caused  them  to  ap- 
pear like  new  truths ;  but  if  we  go  back  and  examine,  we 
shall  fmd;  though  very  dimly  in  some  instances,  that  every 
principle  they  taught  had  already  been  given  to  the  Hebrew 
nation. 

This  is  cmpliatically  true  at  the  present.  We  boast  of  our 
great  religious  light,  still,  notwithstanding  all  the  advancement 
that  has  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  literature  and  civ- 
ilization, notwithstanding  all  the  progress  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious light,  the  deep  thinkers  of  the  whole  world  may  be  boldly 
challenged  to  show  that  we  possess  one  moral  or  religious 
principle  not  already  enunciated  in  the  Bible. 

It  is  true  there  has  been  great  progress  in  the  religious 
world,  but  man's  progress  here  has  been  in  his  understanding 
of  the  truth,  in  his  interpretation  of  it,  in  his  application  of 
it  to  the  every-day  affairs  of  his  life,  and  not  in  adding  new 
principles  to  it. 

One  step  farther.  These  principles  of  moral  and  religious 
truth  found  in  the  Bible  could  not  have  orio^inated  with  man. 
Our  proof  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  they  are  wholly  unknown  to 
man  in  all  those  nations  where  the  Bible  has  not  been  received. 
There  has  never  existed  a  people  where  the  light  of  the  Bible 
has  not  shed  its  effulgence  that  understood  the  unity  of  God. 
This  is  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  are  often  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  in  large  portions  of  the  world  it  is  entirely  unknown. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  the  most  advanced  nations  of  an- 
tiquity knew  nothing  of  this  great  central  truth  of  our  religion. 
They  had  deities  by  the  hundreds,   and  adored  and  sacrificed 
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to  them  all  by  turns.  The  powers  of  natiu'e  were  their  gods. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  sublime  doctrine  of  one  God.  Even 
SocrateS;  the  noblest  and  purest  and  most  enlightened  of  the 
Greeks,  in  his  dying  moments  requested  liis  friend  to  offer  for 
him,  after  his  departure,  a  sacrifice  which  he  had  vowed  to 
make  to  Esculapius.  The  Hindoos,  the  wild  Africans,  the  un- 
enlightened islanders  of  the  sea,  all,  at  the  present  time,  in  like 
manner,  have  their  gods  many. 

The  spotless  purity,  also,  of  the  Deity,  has  never  been  known 
in  those  countries  where  the  Bible  is  a  stranger.  The  gods  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  heathens  have  been  beings  with  like 
passions  to  man.  Jupiter,  the  most  powerful  of  their  gods,  is 
represented  as  being  often  engaged  in  earthly  amours ;  and,  at 
one  time,  of  transforming  himself  into  an  animal,  that  he  might 
abduct  a  beautiful  young  lady,  with  whose  pretty  form  and  face 
his  godship  had  become  much  enamored.  The  quarrels  of  the 
celestials  on  Mount  Olympus  were  the  subjects  of  every  poet's 
verse.  Jupiter  dethoned  his  father  Saturn,  and  took  the  reins 
of  supreme  government  into  his  own  hands.  Tlie  abandoned 
lives  of  their  gods  and  godesscs  could  hardly  find  a  parallel  in 
the  most  benighted  nations  on  earth. 

The  heathens  also  understood  nothing  of  love  to  God.  The 
fear  of  their  gods  constituted  the  very  essence  of  their  piety. 
Their  sacrifices  were  always  offered  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
their  divinities,  or  to  propitiate  their  favor  in  some  selfish  un- 
dertaking. They  knew  nothing  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  If 
they  offended  their  gods,  they  must  either  buy  off  punishment 
by  their  offerings  and  labors  for  them,  or  suffer  it  to  its  fullest 
extent.  Hence  there  was  no  occasion  for  love.  And  besides 
all  this,  they  and  their  gods  were  bound  in  the  chains  of  an  un- 
alterable, blind,  resistless  fate.  No  love  to  God  was  asked, 
and  none  was  given.  The  worse  the  god,  the  more  they  feared 
liim,  the  more  careful  they  were  not  to  offend  him,  the  more 
they  sacrificed  to  him.     The  same  is  true  of  heathens  now. 

The  doctrine  of  loving  one's  neighbor  as  himself,  has  been 
and  is  entirely  unheard  of  among  every  people  to  whom  the 
Bible  has  not  come.  Heathen  nations  offer  up  their  children, 
and  each  other,  in   sacrifice  to  their  offended   divinities ;    they 
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often  destroy  tlicir  aged  parents,  or  leave  them  to  die  from 
want;  they  reduce  woman  to  the  dei^-radation  of  a  beast;  they 
enslave  each  otlicr,  kill  each  otlierwitli  as  little  compunction  as 
tliey  would  an  animal,  and  wdien  dead,  in  some  countries,  devour 
one  another  like  beasts  of  prey.  In  all  their  systems  of  relig- 
ion, the  Golden  Rule  of  Jesus,  as  a  religious  duty  in  theory  or 
practice,  cannot  be  found  to  be  inculcated.  Nay,  its  great  truth 
seems  never  to  have  entered  their  minds  and  hearts.  There- 
fore, the  duty  to  love  one's  neiglibor  as  himself,  a  Bible 
doctrine  as  old  as  Closes,  is  all  unheard  of  among  the  heath- 
ens. 

And  so  we  might  proceed  and  render  evident  of  the  other 
principles  of  religious  truth  which  we  cherish,  that  they  did 
not  originate  with  man;  for  we  find  them  among  no  people 
unless  carried  there  by  those  wdio  have  learned  them  from  the 
Bible. 

Our  argument,  then,  stands  thus  :  For  four  thousand  years 
man  has  been  in  the  possession  of  a  chart  of  religious  princi- 
ples which  are  so  complete  that,  during  all  this  time,  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  the  w^orld  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
error  in  tliem,  or  to  add  anything  valuable  to  them;  and  which 
could  not  have  originated  with  man,  because  among  all  people 
where  this  chart  is  not  received,  they  are  entirely  unknown,  and 
unknown,  too,  among  those  wdiere  scientific  truths,  which  are 
discovered  by  man's  w^isdom,  have  been  the  most  fiimiliar. 
Therefore,  they  must  liave  come  from  some  source  higher  than 
man,  and  must  liave  been  given  to  him  by  inspiration,  as  they 
claim,  there  being  no  other  way  for  accounting  for  his  having 
them  in  his  possession.  Here  we  rest  the  argument  for  the 
certainty  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

We  will  now  turn  and  endeavor  to  show  the  nature  of  this 
inspiration,  or  in  what  manner  these  Divine  truths  were  com- 
municated to  man. 

And  here  we  nmy  add,  that  God  always  works  by  means, 
and  in  established  methods.  There  is  no  irregularity  with 
God.  There  is  no  violating-  his  own  methods  of  action.  If 
the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  appear  to  be  in  violation 
of  law,   it   is    only   apparently    so;    they  arc    all   in  accord- 
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ancc  with  laws  as  fixed  as  those  which  govern  the  planetary 
system. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject;  ^ve  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  God  has  fixed  methods  and  means  for  communicating 
Divine  truth  to  man.  Of  thesC;  as  we  understand  them,  we 
would  now  speak. 

One  method  employed  by  God  in  giving  his  truth  to  man  was 
by  the  agency  of  angels.^  This  is  stated  directly  in  very  many 
places  in  the  Sacred  Writings.t  The  law  of  Moses  was  given 
in  this  way.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  angels  might 
eommunicate  the  Divine  Mind  to  man;  and  these  all  appear  to 
have  been  used. 

An  angel  could  appear  to  a  man's  natural  eye  in  the  form  of 
a  man,  and  talk  with  him  as  friend  talks  to  friend,  as  one  did 
with  Abraham  before  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  Portions, 
certainly,  of  the  law  of  Moses  were  given  in  this  way.  The 
prophet,  or  historian,  or  whoever  he  might  be,  that  thus  talked 
with  the  angel,  as  he  would  with  a  man,  simply  wrote  down 
what  was  spoken  to  him, J  the  angel,  perhaps,  looking  on,  the 
meanwhile,  to  guard  against  mistakes.  If  it  is  asked  how  an 
angel  could  appear  to  us  in  the  form  of  a  man,  while  we  are 
consciously  in  our  natural  state,  we  reply,  by  the  unsealing  of 
the  spiritual  eye,  so  that  we  could  see  spiritual  forms  as  the 
servant  of  the  prophet  saw  them  at  Do  than. 

But  God  might  also  cause  a  man  to  fiill  into  a  deep  sleep,  or 
a  state  unconscious  to  the  scenes  around  him,  in  which  state  he 
could  say  with  Paul,  he  knew  not  whether  he  was  in  the  body 
or  out,  and  while  in  this  partial  separation  of  the  spirit  from 
the  body,  his  spirit  might  hold  converse  with  angels.  The 
Apocalypse  seems  to  have  been  received  by  John  in  this  way. 
From  this  state  he  would  awake  as  from  a  dream,  and  while 
the  words  of  the  angel  w^cre  yet  fresh  in  his  memory,  he  would 
write  them  down,  if,  by  any  means,  he  should  make  a  mis- 
take, the  next  time  he  was  in  4his  state,  the  angel  would 
correct  it. 

*  Josephus  Antiq.,  b.  xv.,  cb.  v.,  §  3.  Ileb.  2:2.  t  Acts  7  :  38  :  53. 
I  J  ere.  36  ;  1. 
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Anotlicr  way  in  wliicli  angels  iniglit  declare  Cod's  will  to 
man,  would  be  by  completely  taking  possession  of  the  faculties 
of  the  prophet,  and  speaking  by  them,  so  that  the  listeners 
would  suppose  that  the  prophet  liimsclf  was  speaking.  It 
seems  that  an  angel  thus  spoke  through  Balaam's  beast,  and 
afterwards  in  the  same  manner  through  ]]alaam  himself;  who, 
notwithstanding  all  his  strong  will  and  desire,  could  not  utter 
a  sinde  curse  ao'ainst  the  Hebrews,  lie  used  his  faculties  of 
speech,  but  what  he  tried  to  say,  that  he  said  not — his  organs 
of  speech  uttering  words  of  which  Ife  had  never  thought. 

In  this  case,  it  was  like  a  man  touching  the  keys  of  a 
musical  instrument,  which  ouirht  to  give  forth  the  tones  of  Old 
Hundred,  but  which,  by  some  strange  cause,  gives  those  of  the 
Marseilles  Hymn. 

Other  cases  similar  to  this  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Bible. ■^' 
The  body  goes  into  a  peculiar  state,  not  entirely  unconscious, 
and  in  this  state  an  angel  takes  possession  of  the  oi'gans  ol 
speech  and  utters  the  truths  God  would  communicate  to  the 
people. i"  Or  he  takes  possession  of  the  hand  and  writes  by 
it  as  an  instrument,  the  Divine  will  to  man — the  pro})het  being 
as  unconscious  of  what  he  is  to  write  as  those  to  whom  his 
words  are  addressed. 

In  all  of  these  ways,  by  angelic  agency,  God  seems  to  have 
spoken  to  the  world.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  angels  them- 
selves, in  fulfilling  their  commissions  to  men,  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  prevent  them  from  making  mis- 
takes. The  agency  of  angels,  in  communicating  Divine  truth 
to  man,  is  a  reasonable  and  Scriptural  doctrine.  Yet  it  would 
])e  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  agencies  were  used,  and  the 
language  of  Scripture  makes  it  certain  that  other  agencies  have 
been  used. 

God  has  communicated  truth  to  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit. :|: 
A  spiritual  impression  of  the  truth  to  be  spoken  is  made  up- 
on the  mind.  The  prophet,  ^peaking  after  the  manner  of  men, 
knows  not  why  he  feels  as  he  does.     His  faculties  of  mind  and 

*  2  Sam.  23  :  1.  Jere.  1  :  0.  Luke  1  :  70.  f  1  Kings  22  :  22, 
%  Zech.  7 :  12.     Acts  1 :  IG.     28  :  25.     1  Cor.  2:13.     2  Pet.  1  :  21. 
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heart  arc  exceedingly  active;  liis  mind  is  clear;  the  truth  he  is 
to  utter  is  so  plain  to  liini  that  it  is  a  living  reality  ;  he  never 
doubts ;  lie  knows  it  is  so ;  and  the  impression  to  speak  and 
write  is  so  urgent  that,  morally  speaking;  lie  cannot  resist  its 
innuencc. 

In  this  way,  probably,  the  most  of  the  four  gospels  and  the 
epistles  of  the  apostles  were  written.  To  be  inspired  in  this 
way  requires,  spiritually,  a  higlier  order  of  men  than  that  in 
which  angelic  agencies  arc  employed.  For  tlic  spiritual  nature 
of  the  prophet,  or  apostle,  or  historian,  is  so  developed 
that  he  can  receive  the  Divine  communications  without  tlie  aid 
of  an  angelic  interpreter.  The  most  of  the  Psalms  were  un- 
doubtedly written  while  under  the  infhicncc  of  tlic  IToly  Spirit 
in  this  manner.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  portions  of  the  book 
of  Job.  The  man  is  conscious  all  tlie  time ;  but  he  sees  the 
trutli  so  intensely  tliat  his  attention  is  completely  kept  from 
wandering  to  other  subjects;  and  in  this  state  he  gives  utter- 
ance to  what  seems  to  him  to  be  trutli,  and  wliat  is  truth,  be- 
cause impressed  upon  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Tliere  are  moments  when  the  poet  and  orator  approximate 
to  tliis  state  of  mind,  with  this  difTercnce  only:  their  inspira- 
tion comes  from  tlicir  own  mind,  working  more  powerfully 
than  usual,  because  in  a  high  state  of  excitement;  while  the 
inspiration  of  the  ^'  holy  men  of  old"  came  from  the  Holy  Spir- 
it's quickening  their  faculties  and  then  impressing  upon  them 
the  Divine  truths  to  bo  uttered. 

Another  method  employed  by  God  to  communicate  his  truth 
to  man,  was  to  picture  before  his  mind  the  scenes  he  would 
have  him  describe. 

The  prophet,  then,  seems  actually  to  see  countries  and  peo- 
ple at  a  distance,  both  in  time  and  space.  This  kind  of  inspi- 
ration difl'Crs  from  the  others  mentioned  very  materially  in  one 
important  part.  The  prophet  uses  his  own  language,  lie  has 
presented  before  him  what  he  is  to  describe,  and  is  left  to  se- 
lect his  own  words.  In  the  other  methods  mentioned,  the 
very  words  were  inspired.  In  some  cases  they  were  dictated 
word  for  word;  in  others,  the  words  used  were  spoken  through 
the  organs  of  speech;  while,  in  others,  the  words  were  impress- 
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cd  upon  tlie  mind.  But  when  a  picture  of  a  future  scene,  or  a 
scene  at  a  distance,  is  presented  before  the  prophet's  mind, 
which  he  is  required  to  describe,  all  that  is  necessary,  is  that 
the  description  should  be  correct.  By  takin,[^  this  view,  wc 
obviate  many  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  Bible  from  the  dif^- 
ferent  language  used  by  different  persons  claiming  inspiration 
in  describing  the  same  event. 

In  very  many  places  we  find  the  prophets  as  claiming  to  be 
gazing  upon  the  very  scenes,  far  in  the  future,  which  they  arc 
describing.  They  were  probably  in  a  state  unconscious  to  the 
objects  around  them.  The  picture  was  so  vivid  before  them, 
that  its  impression  remained  in  memory  till  they  wrote  it 
down. 

Persons  in  dreams  often  see  men  and  countries  and  other 
things  just  as  clearly,  and,  seemingly,  just  as  much  a  reality,  as 
those  they  gaze  upon  by  day  in  a  state  of  consciousness. 
How  these  scenes  are  painted  before  the  mind  we  cannot  tell ; 
but  we  all  know  the  fact  that  they  are. 

In  times  of  old,  then,  when  God  wished  to  teach  his  people 
what  might  be  about  to  take  place,  he  painted  the  picture  of  it 
before  the  mind  of  Iiis  prophets,  and  then,  by  his  Holy  Spirit, 
impressed  them  to  write  what  they  saw.  In  this  way,  undoubt- 
edly, were  given  to  the  world  the  most  of  the  prophetic  writ- 
ings in  the  Bible  which  relate  to  the  future. 

Sometimes,  however,  God  communicated  the  future  by  sym- 
bols. His  prophets  saw  great  beasts  and  birds  and  ill-formed 
monsters,  and  other  AVondrous  things,  which  were  symbols  of 
kingdoms  and  wars,  and  changes  yet  to  be  in  the  world. 
These  they  were  impressed  to  describe,  sometimes  with  the  in- 
terpretation  of  them,  and  sometimes  without. 

We  fmd  samples  of  this  kind  of  inspiration  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  and  of  John  the  revelator,  as  well  as  in  other  portions 
of  the  Bible.  And  no  prophecy  is  so  difficult  of  interpreta- 
tion. God  has  simply  made  known  to  the  world  great  revo- 
lutions wdiich  are  to  take  place,  without  revealing  the  time 
when,  or  the  country  where.  To  understand  these  revela- 
tions, another  revelation  is  just  as  much  needed  as  Divine 
help  was  needed  by  Joseph  in  the  interpretation  of  Pharaoh's 
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dreams.     All  human  searching  into  their  liiddcn   mysteries  is 
vain. 

One  otlier  nictliod  has  been  used  to  communicate  religious 
truth  to  the  world.  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  has  made  revelations  to  men.  lie  spoke  with  authority. 
lie  spoke  of  wliat  lie  knew.  lie  spoke  of  the  future,  which  he 
foresaw.  For  past,  present  and  future  were  alike  to  him;  and 
tilings  seen  and  unseen  were  alike  open  to  his  view.  He 
needed  no  agency  of  angels ;  he  needed  no  pictures  painted 
before  his  mind;  he  needed  to  be  in  no  unconscious  state ; 
but  like  a  man  he  spoke  to  men  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
Father,  which  were  able  to  make  the  world  wise  unto  salva- 
tion, and  of  heaven,  and  of  those  great  events  which  were 
about  to  occur  to  his  nation  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of 
daily  life  with  his  disciples.  Also,  after  his  death,  we  have  a 
few  instances  of  his  communicating  with  man  in  the  flesh;  but 
probably  not  to  man  in  his  conscious,  natural  state.    • 

Such,  in  our  view,  are  the  methods  which  God  makes  use  of 
in  communicating  religious  truth  to  man.  lie  may  employ  oth- 
ers, but,  if  so,  they  arc  not  very  manifest.  These  apparently 
are  sufficient. 

The  true  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  as  thus 
set  forth,  becomes  simple  and  intelligible.  The  plenary  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures  admits  of  no  question,  if,  by  this  term, 
is  meant  that  these  writings  were  originally  communicated 
from  God  to  man ;  but  if  by  it  is  meant  verbal  inspiration  in 
all  cases,  we  see  that  it  cannot  be  true;  for,  in  those  cases 
where  pictures  of  future  scenes  are  painted  before  the  mind  of 
the  prophet  for  him  to  describe,  there  is  no  necessity  that 
the  words  should  be  inspired,  and  if  no  necessity,  then  God  is 
too  much  of  an  economist  to  use  it.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  much  of  the  historical  part  of  tlie  Bible.  The 
men  were  simply  impressed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  write  what 
they  actually  knew.  If,  however,  their  knov/ledge  was  deficient 
in  any  respect,  the  complete  scene  was  pictured  before  their 
minds. 

It  is  a  sublime  doctrine.  The  simple  realization  of  its 
truth    is    elevating    to    man.       It   is   a   proof  to    him    of  the 
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existence  of  a  God.  It  is  also  more  than  this ;  it  is  an  evi- 
dence indisputable  of  the  love  and  care  of  that  God  for  man- 
kind, not  only  in  the  past  and  present,  but  through  all  coming 
time. 


Art.  IL— the  TWO  COVENANTS. 


Book 


From  childhood,  we  have  known  that  the  Sacr( 
divided  into  two  general  parts,  called  the  "  Old"  and  the  ^'  New 
Testament."  We  have  not  failed  to  observe  a  marked  differ- 
ence, in  many  respects,  between  these  two  parts  of  the  Bil^le ; 
but  the  full  import  of  the  division,  and  the  exact  object  and 
relations  of  the  two,  were  not  as  readily  apprehended.  Both 
seemed  to  be  treated  by  our  teachers  as  equally  binding  upon 
us,  and  hence  were  appealed  to  as  authority,  to  guide  our  re- 
ligious acts,  and  inspire  our  liopes,  and  comfort  the  heart,  and 
we  could  not  discern  the  exact  bearing  of  this  general  division, 
while  but  one  covenant  seemed  practically  to  be  admitted. 

But  the  Holy  Spirit  is  very  specific  in  declaring  that  there 
are  tivo  coveiianis,  the  ^^  old,"  and  the  "  new,"  the  ^^  first,"  and 
the  ^^  second,"  the  "former,"  and  the  "latter." 

Gal.  4 :  24,  ^^  These  are  the  two  covenants." 

Ileb.  8:  13,  "In  that  he  hath  said  a  neiD  covenant,  he  hath 
made  the  first  oldy 

Heb.  9:  15,  "For  tliis  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
testament,  that  by  means  of  death,  for  the  redemption  of 
transgressions  that  were  under  the  first  testament,  they  wliich 
are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance." 

Matt.  26:  28,  "For  this  is  the  blood  of  the  new  testament, 
which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

These  frequent  allusions  to  two  covenants,  a  first,  and  a  sec- 
ond, an  old  and  a  new  one,  very  conclusively  prove  that  the 
organized   government   of  God  over  men.  is  divided  into  two 
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general  parts.  To  understand  the  nature,  extent,  and  relations 
of  this  division,  must  have  a  vital  bearing  upon  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  any  portion  of  the  Divine  record. 

A  covenant  between  men  is  a  mutual  contract  between  par- 
ties, each  of  which  is  bound  to  discharge  duties,  confer  benefits, 
or  refrain  from  injuring  liis  fellow.  Anciently,  when  a  cove- 
nant was  of  a  more  than  usually  solemn  character,  and  of  last- 
ing force,  it  was  confirmed  by  a  sacrifice,  which  was  divided  in- 
to halves,  and  both  parties  passed  between  the  parts,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  compact.  God 
uses  the  same  word  to  declare  his  covenant,  that  anciently  rep- 
resented this  most  sacred  form  of  contract.  And  when  he  made 
covenant  with  Abram,  Gen.  15  :  1— -18,  he  directed  him  to  slay 
a  sacrifice,  divide  it,  and  watch  it,  until  the  covenant  was  con- 
firmed. Soon  the  Lord  passed  between  the  parts,  and  a  fire 
consumed  them,  and  the  covenant  was  established.  But  God 
alone  passed  between  the  parts,  for  he  alone  could  fix  both 
sides  of  the  compact,  that  which  he  would  do,  and  that  which 
Abram  and  his  descendants  must  perform. 

Of  course  God  may  properly  establish  a  covenant  with  a 
single  person,  a  particular  tribe,  or  nation;  or  with  the  whole 
human  family,  just  as  he  shall  elect.  The  agreement  which  he 
made  with  Noah,  when  the  flood  was  assuaged,  he  called  a  cov- 
enant. The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  natural  universe,  he 
calls  a  covenant.  Sometimes,  specific  promises,  decrees,  or 
counsels,  arc  spoken  of  as  the  covenant  of  God.  But  in  the 
discusctiions  of  the  apostles  upon  the  Divine  institutions,  they 
recognize  only  two  covenants.  These  must  be  two  leading, 
prominent  institutions,  that  God  has  appointed,  which  can  be 
easily  discovered,  and  well  defined,  And  which  stand  out  with 
peculiar  significance  in  the  history  of  the  Divine  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  a  fact  that  God  has  established  among  men  two  organ- 
ized, well-defined  systems  of  government.  One  was  given  to 
the  Jews,  a  particular  nation ;  and  the  other  he  gave  to  the 
whole  world.  And  these  are  what  the  Spirit  calls  the  two 
covenants,  as  distinguished  from  all  others.  Their  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  Divine  government;  their  formal  organiza- 
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tion ;  their  extensive  influence ;  the  objects  designed  to  be  ac- 
complished bj  thcra,  justify  tlieir  being  denominated  the  cove- 
jiants,  by  way  of  distinction. 

Covenant,  wlien  referring  to  these  institutions^  has  a  high 
and  comprcliensive  meaning;  answering  to  ^^constitution,"  or 
^^  fundamental  law/'  and  is  more  solemn  and  comprehensive  than 
a  promise,  or  a  personal  agreement. 

These  two  covenants  constitute  tlic  distinG:uishini>:  cliaracter- 
istics  of  the  Divine  government  as  embodied  in  revelation. 
They  arc  tangible,  systematic,  well-defined,  and  afford  a  key  to 
nnlock  and  systematize  the  whole  scheme  of  God's  administration 
over  men.  If  we  can  master  this  question  of  the  covenants,  we 
have  an  open  field,  and  may  explore,  with  profit  and  satisfac- 
tion, the  realm  of  God's  revealed  truth.  But  failing  in  this,  we 
iiave  no  land-marks,  no  lines  of  compass,  no  boundaries  to  guide 
lis ;  and  we  shall  read,  moreover,  with  a  veil  over  onr  eyes,  and 
profit  but  little. 

It  slmll  be  our  object,  in  this  brief  article,  to  set  forth  a  few 
facts  in  regard  to  the  old  and  the  new  covenants,  and  inquire 
after  their  beginning,  nature,  object,  and  relations,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, stimulate  the  reader  to  investigate  the  wise  and  benefi- 
cent schemes  of  God's  administration  over  us,  as  set  forth  in 
the  living  oracles. 
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THE  OLD  COVENANT. 

This  began  to  be  organized  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  was 
completed  by  Closes.  God  called  Abraham,  and  told  him  to  go 
forth  into  a  land  that  he  would  show  liim.  Abraliara  obeyed. 
The  Lord  afterward  appeared  to  him,  and  promised  to  give 
him  the  land,  and  a  very  nmnerous  seed,  to  bless  and  prosper 
liim,  and  to  make  liis  seed  a  blessing  to  the  whole  world. 
Gen.  12:  15;  and  17:  9,  10.  '^  And  God  said  unto  Abraham, 
Thou  shalt  keep  my  covenant,  therefore,  thou,  and  thy  seed  af- 
ter thee,  in  their  generations.  This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye 
shall  keep  between  nic  and  you,  and  tliy  seed  after  thee;  Every 
man-child  among  von  shall  be  circumcised." 

The  Lord  said  to  Abraham :  ^'  Know  that  thy  seed  shall 
be  strangers  in  a  land  not  theirs,  four  hundred  years;     .     .     . 
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And  afterwards  came  out  with  great  substance."  "  In  the 
same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abraham,  saying/ Un- 
to thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  great  river  Euphrates." 

Here  the  organization  commenced;  circumcision  was  the 
first  organic  act.  In  four  hundred  years,  the  descendants  gf 
Abraham  were  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses ;  then  the  organiza- 
tion was  completed,  and  the  people  established  under  it,  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  promised  to  Abraham.  The  covenant 
with  Abraham  and  his  seed  was  filled  up  and  carried  out  by 
Moses,  and  the  Mosaic  and  Abrahamic  institutions  are  there- 
fore one  and  the  same — parts  of  one  system,  embraced  in  the 
same  covenant,  a  unit.  This  is  proved  beyond  a  cavil  by  the 
testimony  of  Christ  himself.  John  7  :  22,  ^^  Moses,  therefore, 
gave  unto  you  circumcision,  (not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but  of 
the  fathers,)  and  ye  on  the  Sabbath-day  circumcise  a  man.  If 
a  man  on  the  Sabbath-day  receive  circumcision,  that  the  law  of 
Moses  should  not  be  broken,  are  ye  angry  at  me,  because  I 
have  made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?" 

If  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  the  Mosaic  covenant  are  not 
the  same  thing,  if  they  are  two  separate  and  distinct  covenants, 
as  some  contend^  how  can  Christ  be  right  in  testifying  that 
Moses  gave  them  circumcision?  These  words  of  the  Saviour 
plainly  declare  the  Mosaic  administration  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  Abrahamic  covenant ;  the  mere  filling  up  of  that  cove- 
nant, and  an  essential  part  of  it.  To  neglect  circumcision,  was 
to  break  the  law  of  Moses.  How  could  this  be,  if  circumcision 
was  not  a  part  of  that  law  or  institution,  established  by 
Moses? 

The  apostles  always  treat  the  Mosaic  institutions  as  identi- 
cal with  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  refer  to  them  as  synony- 
mous. Paul  says.  Gal.  5:3,  "  For  I  testify  again  to  every  man 
that  is  circumcised,  that  he  is  a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law." 

How  did  circumcision  make  a  man  a  debtor  to  the  law,  if  it 
was  not  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  law  ?  If  circumcision  was 
the  first  organic  act  of  the  law  or  "  old  covenant,"  there  is  force 
and  point  to  this  argument  of  Paul's.  But  on  the  opposite 
supposition,  it  has  not  the  least  force  whatever. 
22 
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He  argues  again  on  tliis  point,  Gal.  4 :  22 — 26,  28,  ^^  For  it  is 
written,  That  Abraham  had  two  sons,  the  one  by  a  bond-maid, 
the  other  by  a  free-woman.  But  he  who  was  of  the  bond-woman 
was  born  after  the  flesh;  but  he  of  the  free-woman  was  by 
promise,  which  things  are  an  allegory ;  for  these  are  the  two 
covenants ;  the  one  from  the  Mount  Sinai,  which  gendereth  to 
bondage,  which  is  Agar.  For  this  Agar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Ara- 
bia, and  answereth  to  Jerusalem,  which  now  is,  and  is  in  bond- 
age with  licr  children."  "  But  Jerusalem  which  is  above  is 
free,  Avhich  is  the  mother  of  us  all."  ^'  Now  we,  brethren,  as 
Isaac  was,  are  the  children  of  promise." 

Paul  says  there  are  two  covenants.  Not  three,  as  some 
would  have  it, — one  of  circumcision,  one  of  law,  and  one  of 
grace.  He  recognizes  but  two.  Agar  and  her  son  represent 
the  old  covenant  and  those  who  lived  under  it.  This  is  called 
Sinai,  because  it  was  completed  at  Sinai  by  IMoses.  Agar's  son 
was  born  first;  and  the  son  of  Sarah,  long  promised,  long  de- 
layed, represents  the  new  covenant,  promised  long,  and  now 
established.  The  allegory  is  plain.  The  old  covenant,  and 
Sinai,  and  the  law,  mean  the  same  thing,  represent  the  same 
identical  institution.  Can  it  be  that  Sinai  is  the  old  covenant, 
if  it  does  not  include  circumcision?  Circumcision  was  institut- 
ed 400  years  before  Sinai,  yet  some  call  Sinai  the  old  covenant, 
and  the  covenant  of  circumcision  the  new,  or  the  covenant  of 
grace.  But  Sinai  and  circumcision  arc  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
covenant,  and  are  represented  as  the  "  law,"  '^  Sinai,"  "  old  cove- 
nant," ^^  first  covenant,"  "Moses,"  <fec.,  all  meaning  the  same 
thing.  While  this  old  covenant  was  first  made  with  Abraham, 
it  was  not  fully  organized  and  put  in  force  until  after  his  de- 
scendants became  a  nation.  Then  it  was  filled  out,  and  various 
legislation  employed  to  carry  it  into  eff'ect,  and  make  of  the 
Jews  a  separate  people,  give  to  them  the  promised  land,  and 
train  them  to  become  a  blessino;  to  th-c  whole  world. 

THE  BASIS  OP  THE  OLD  COVENANT. 

Thirf  is,  of  course,  the  moral  law.  Every  form  of  government 
which  Grod  may  institute,  must  be  in  harmony  with  his  own 
moral  nature  and  government.     Moral  principles  never  change. 
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The  mode  of  developing,  applying,  or  administering  them,  may 
change;  but  underlying  every  form  of  administration,  the  same 
eternal  principles  will  always  be  found.  The  Saviour  states 
this  in  a  very  simple  and  positive  way.  Matt.  22  :  40.  A  law- 
yer asked  him :  ^^  Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment  in 
the  law  ?  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  slialt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind.  This  is  the  first  and  the  great  commandment.  And  the 
second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
fself.  On  these  two  commandments  Jiang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophcts.^^ 

This  is  beautifully  plain  and  simple ;  and  should  never  be 
forgotten  in  our  discussions  of  the  covenants.  The  basis  of 
the  old  covenant,  so  far  as  moral  law  is  concerned,  is  just  the 
same  as  the  basis  of  the  new.  Both  rest  upon  the  "  common 
law"  of  the  Divine  government,  the  eternal  principles  of  su- 
preme love  to  God  and  equal  love  to  men. 

As  pardon  was  administered  through  the  old  covenant,  it  was 
also  true  that  the  Divine  scheme  of  atonement  was  the  basis  of 
this  favor.  The  subjects  of  the  covenant  may  not  have  under- 
stood the  ground  of  pardon,  but  they  knew  that  God  had  de- 
vised so7ne  plan,  which  would  yet  be  developed,  by  which  he 
offered  pardon.  The  fact  of  offered  pardon,  they  understood, 
but  not  its  basis ;  for  this  was  not  revealed.  But  God  knew 
all  about  it,  and  acted  in  harmony  with  it,  waiting  the  proper 
time  to  reveal  how  he  could  ^'  be  just  and  the  justifier''  of  sin- 
ners. 

Now  the  organization  or  covenant  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests.  God  may  have  a  dozen 
systems  tlirough  which  to  administer  the  same  principle  and 
blessing.  Just  as  the  -'  common  law"  may  be  the  basis  of  a 
dozen  constitutions  of  as  many  states;  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  the  constitutions  are  all  alike,  because  all  are  based  upon 
the  same  principles.  The  constitutions  may  be  changed  a 
thousand  times,  and  still  rest  upon  the  same  principles.  The 
moral  law,  and  the  scheme  of  pardon,  did  not  begin  with  the 
old  covenant;  it  was  not  the  first  plan  of  administering  them; 
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it  was  one  plan  which  God  adopted  for  a  certain  purpose,  and 
for  a  certain  time,  and  through  this  organic  system,  "  the  law," 
^' Sinai,"  ^^ old  covenant,"  ^^circumcision,"  he  administered  his 
law  and  mercy,  being  at  liberty  to  change,  or  repeal  the  system, 
and  retain  the  basis  in  other  forms  and  organizations,  at  will. 

THE    OBJECTS   TO   BE    SECURED  THROUGH    THE   OLD  COVENANT. 

1.  To  accumulate  testimony  in  'proof  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion. 

The  prevalence  of  sin  made  a  revelation  necessary;  and  at 
the  same  time  inclined  the  world  to  unbelief,  and  every  form 
of  delusion.  The  human  family  had  turned  away  from  God, 
and  were  disinclined  to  return  and  seek  his  favor.  The  preva- 
lent depravity  made  it  very  difficult  to  institute  and  administer 
a  Divine  government  over  men,  and  without  the  most  formida- 
ble accumulation  of  testimony,  they  would  persist  in  their  licen- 
tious rebellion,  and  reject  any  written  revelation  of  law  or  re- 
ligion, which  Jehovah  might  be  willing  to  give  them.  The 
resistance  to  the  claims  of  Christ  and  his  gospel,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  remarkable  proofs  which  were  accumulated  dur- 
ing two  thousand  years  of  preparation,  shows  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  set  up  the  gospel  kingdom  at  all,  had 
not  this  proof  been  provided.  The  question,  then,  for  decis- 
ion, was :  What  is  the  best  way  to  provide  convincing  testi- 
mony of  the  divinity  of  revelation,  and  especially  of  the  gospel 
system  ? 

God's  plan  was,  to  make  his  revelation,  and  present  his  dem- 
onstrations of  its  divinity,  in  a  definite  locality,  and  to  a  partic- 
ular tribe  or  nation,  so  as  to  give  to  it  a  unity ;  make  it 
accessible,  easily  examined,  and  readily  tested  by  fair  and  full 
investigation.  He  chose  one  small  nation,  located  them  in  a 
central  position,  separated  them  from  all  other  nations  by  con- 
ventional rules  and  usages,  so  that  they  might  not  become  inter- 
mingled with  them,  and  becoming  lost  themselves,  lose  the  rec- 
ord of  God's  revelation ;  he  interwove  the  revelation,  the  mira- 
cles, the  prophecies,  with  the  institutions,  the  current  history 
and  local  peculiarities  of  this  nation,  so  as  to   fix  the   date, 
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locality,  and  circumstances  of  each  and  every  division  of  testi- 
mony presented,  so  that  all  might  be  preserved,  and  be  open 
to  an  easy  criticism  and  triumphant  vindication. 

To  Abraham  he  gave  circumcision  to  separate  his  family  from 
all  others,  and  he  added  a  promise,  that  this  separation  should 
prove  a  blessing  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  By  Moses  he 
lixed  other  lav^^s,  that  separated  the  people  from  intercourse 
with  other  nations ;  and  added  promises  of  great  blessings,  if 
they  would  faithfully  perform  the  part  of  a  "  peculiar  people." 
Miracles  and  prophecies  began  to  accumulate,  and  were  put  on 
record,  and  memorials  of  them  set  up,  and  everything  arranged 
so  that  "  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  might  be  blessed,"  by 
reviewing  them  in  after  time,  and  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ. 

The  testimony  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  upon  this  design  of 
the  old  covenant,  is  specific.  Christ  appeals  to  the  testimony 
of  Moses;  and  Paul  affirms  that  the  great  design  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation was  to  establish  tlie  oracles  of  God.  Rom.  3  :  1,  2, 
'^  What  advantage,  then,  hath  the  Jew?  or  what  profit  is  there 
in  circumcision?  Much  every  way ;  chiefly,  because  that  unto 
them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God." 

Gal.  3:  19,  24,  "  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law?  (the  old 
covenant.)  It  was  added  because  of  transgressions  till  the  seed 
should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made."  "  Wherefore 
the  law  was  our  school  master,  to  bring  tis  unto  Christ." 

''  Because  of  transgression,"  this  long  discipline  was  neces- 
sary, this  large  collection  of  testimony,  this  deep  foundation 
for  faith  was  laid,  so  that  the  gospel  might  prevail.  The 
'^  school-master"  did  his  Avork;  the  school  was  organized,  the 
lessons  began  with  the  lowest  conception  of  Divinity,  that  of 
power  ]  and  after  proving,  by  the  miracles  in  Egypt,  that  Jeho- 
vah was  Almighty,  where  Pharaoh  was  made  an  historic  char- 
acter, "  raised  up,"  "  that  God  might  show  forth  his  power  in 
fiim ;"  they  were  led  on  to  higher  truths,  as  tbey  could  bear 
them ;  they  were  taught  to  reverence  and  guard  the  word  of 
God,  as  the  most  sacred  of  treasures;  were  cured  of  idolatry; 
were  led  to  expect  the  Redeemer;  and  prepared  to  receive  him 
when  be  came,  and  become  the  propagators  of  the  new  covenant. 
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The  first  disciples,  and  the  most  successful  advocates  of  the 
Saviour's  mission,  were  scholars  from  this  school ;  they  were 
^'taught  of  God,"  "believed  Moses,"  and  therefore  believed  in 
Christ.  They  preserved  the  oracles  of  God,  and  the  testimony 
in  proof  of  their  Divinity,  and  gave  them  to  the  world,  and,  by 
this  means,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  blessed. 

2.  It  tvas  also  a  design  of  the  old  covenant  to  awaken  ex- 
pectation of  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  to  supply  proof  of  his 
divinity. 

So  God  told  Abraham,  after  he  had  offered  his  son  Isaac  on 
the  altar.  Gen.  22  :  18,  "  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed."  This  is  a  supplement  to  the  previous 
promise,  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the  stars  in  number ;  in  this 
case,  seed  is  in  the  singular  number,  and  must  refer  to  some 
one  person,  who  is  to  bless  the  world.  The  Jews  believed  that 
it  referred  to  Christ,  and  Paul  argues.  Gal.  3:  16,  "Now  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made.  He  saith  not, 
and  to  seeds,  as  of  many ;  but  as  of  one,  and  to  thy  seed,  which 
is  Christ." 

And  Jacob's  prophecy  to  Judah,  the  Jews  believed,  had  di- 
rect reference  to  the  Messiah.  Gen.  49  :  10,  "  The  sceptre  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be." 

Judah  was  now  an  obscure  family  in  a  strange  land ;  but  he 
was  to  become  a  royal  tribe,  and  hold  the  sceptre,  until  Shiloh 
should  come.  As  history  attested  the  truth  of  the  first  item  of 
the  prophecy,  and  the  people  saw  Judah  holding  the  sceptre, 
they  confidently  expected  the  Shiloh.  Moses  said,  Dcut.  18: 
15,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet, 
from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him 
shall  ye  hearken." 

Moses  was  a  peculiar  prophet;  he  not  only  foretold  future 
events,  but  he  also  gave  a  law,  organized  institutions,  and  set 
up  a  government.  There  was  no  prophet  like  this,  that  arose 
after  Moses,  until  Christ.  He  gave  law,  and  organized  a  new 
institution,  and  was  like  unto  Moses  in  this  respect.  It  was  to  him 
that  the  Jewish  teachers  looked  as  the  object  of  this  prophecy. 
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We  mention  these  prophecies  to  illustrate  our  point.  They 
answered  their  design ;  the  Jews  were  led  to  expect  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  these  prophecies  did  constitute  a  satisfactory  testi- 
mony to  his  divinity  when  he  did  come ;  and  have  been  much 
relied  upon  in  every  generation  since,  convincing  unbelievers 
and  affording  great  comfort  to  believers. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  subject;  the  more  we  shall  be 
impressed  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  exhibited  in 
this  plan.  The  prophecies  are  given  to  one  people,  are  made 
local,  and  so  intermingled  with  the  history  of  that  people  as  to 
silence  cavil  I'cspccting  their  date  or  genuineness ;  they  gain 
a  current  interpretation  hundreds  of  years  before  their  fulfil- 
ment, become  a  treasure  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews,  to  be 
guarded  with  jealousy  and  care ;  the  very  tribe  and  family  from 
which  Christ  was  to  arise  was  fixed ;  the  place  and  time  of  his 
advent  decided ;  his  dignity  and  poverty,  his  glory  and  shame, 
his  joy  and  sorrow,  his  death  and  victory  over  death,  his  royal 
mission  and  success,  were  all  minutely  described  to  the  people 
under  the  old  covenant,  and  they  expounded  and  guarded  the 
history  with  great  care,  and  gave  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  world  j 
and  thus  in  them  "  all  nations  of  the  earth  are  blessed." 

3.  The  old  covenant  was  also  designed  to  afford  a  guarantee 
to  all  generations^  that  God' s  promises  arid  plans  ivill  certainly 
be  accomplished. 

All  who  review  his  plans,  and  study  the  history  of  the  old 
covenant,  must  be  convinced  that  they  can  safely  commit  the 
keeping  of  their  souls  to  God.  lie  proposed  to  make  the  seed 
of  Abraham  a  great  nation,  but  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old, 
and  had  no  children.  Four  hundred  years  the  promised  seed 
were  slaves  in  Egypt,  and  the  powers  of  earth  were  against 
them.  They  had  themselves  become  servile,  and  preferred  the 
'^  flesh-pots  of  Egypt"  to  liberty,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  hard- 
ship. God  was  to  make  them  a  blessing  to  the  whole  earth, 
but  in  the  very  presence  of  Sinai  they  relapsed  into  idolatry, 
and  its  loathsome  sensualities.  During  the  many  years  and 
generations  of  this  trial,  the  skeptic  might  have  laughed  and 
derided  the  soul  who  believed  that  God  would  accomplish  the 
great  things  that  he  had  proposed.      Sometimes   the   land   of 
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promise  is  full  of  idolatry,  sometimes  the  people  arc  in  captiv- 
ity, and  the  land  is  desolate ;  sometimes  all  rally  to  tlic  wor- 
ship of  tlic  Lord.  The  ^^  school-master"  still  prosecutes  the 
work,  though  difliculties  accumulate  on  every  hand,  but  the 
great  plan  is  all  the  time  being  evolved;  there  is  constant, 
steady  progress,  even  when  to  the  eye  of  man  all  would  seem 
hopeless— all  would  appear  to  be  lost.  Here  is  a  lesson  for 
the  ages.  As  Paul  says,  1  Cor.  10:  11,  ^' Now  all  these  things 
happened  unto  them  for  ensamples*:  and  they  are  written 
for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 
come." 

In  the  same  spirit  he  writes  to  the  Hebrews,  chap.  G  :  11  — 
■^^  And  we  desire  that  every  one  of  you  do  show  the  same  dili- 
gence, to  the  full  assurance  of  hope,  unto  the  end;  that  ye 
be  not  slothful;  but  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises.  For  v/hen  God  made  promise 
to  Abraham,  because  lie  could  swear  by  no  greater,  he  swear 
by  himself,  saying,  surely  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  nmlti- 
plying  I  will  multiply  thee.  And  so  after  he  had  patiently  en- 
dured, he  obtained  the  promise.  For  men  verily  swear  by  the 
greater,  and  an  oath  for  confirmation  is  to  them  an  end  of  all 
strife.  Wherein,  God  willing,  more  abundantly  to  show  unto 
the  heirs  of  promise,  the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed 
it  by  an  oath,  that  by  two  immutable  things  (i.  c.,  the  promise 
and  the  oath,)  wherein  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we 
might  have  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay 
hold  of  the  hope  set  before  us,  which  hope  we  have  as  an  an- 
chor to  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast^  and  which  cntcreth  in- 
to that  within  the  vail." 

The  argument  is  conclusive.  There  is  a  firm  foundation  laid 
for  our  faith.  There  is  a  reason  for  the  long  and  tedious  mis- 
sion of  the  old  covenant,  that  we,  who  live  under  the  new 
covenant  might  have  '^  strong  consolation,"  might  know  that 
God  w^ill  not  be  defeated  in  liis  plans  or  promises,  that  what- 
ever may  oppose,  whatever  discouragements  may  arise,  the 
word  of  the  Lord  will  never  fail.  What  a  treasure  to  all  gen- 
erations is  the  history  of  the  old  covenant !  Who  can  read  it 
without  feeling  secure  in  his  faith  in  the  gospel !     Does   it  not 
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afTord  a  ground  of  confidence  full  of  consolation,  in  respect  to 
the  future  triumph  of  the  Christian  kingdom  ?  What  scenes 
can  be  more  gloomy  than  some  out  of  which  God  brought  the 
old  covenant,  and  made  it  glorious  ?  The  gospel  will  triumph. 
^'  Of  the  increase  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." 

4.  The  old  covenant  was  also  designed  to  he  the  'mediurr\  of 
spiritual  blessings  to  the  Jews. 

The  Divine  provision  for  an  atonement  is,  of  course,  the  mer- 
itorious cause  of  pardon,  and  spiritual  blessings  to  men,  in  all 
cases.  But  while  the  meritorious  cause  of  blessings  may  re- 
main unchanged,  the  medium  through  which  they  are  conveyed 
to  men,  may  change.  God  will  appoint  such  institutions  as  he 
pleases,  through  which  he  will  confer  his  blessings.  For  the 
Jews,  and  for  them  only,  he  appointed  the  old  covenant,  during 
the  period  of  its  authority,  as  the  medium  of  spiritual  favors. 
Those  who  conclude  that  the  old  covenant  brought  only  tempo- 
ral blessings,  have  been  very  inattentive  to  its  provisions.  Be- 
cause Paul  argues,  that  no  one  in  his  day  could  find  salvation  in 
the  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  was  never  a  time  when 
sinners  could  be  saved  through  that  institution.  After  the  gos- 
pel was  instituted,  of  course,  all  must  gain  life  through  its  ad- 
ministration, whether  they  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  but  before  the 
new  covenant  was  inaugurated,  the  Jew  fount!  pardon  through 
the  administration  of  the  law ;  though  the  procuring  cause  of 
pardon  was  not  in  the  typical  sacrifices  of  the  law,  but  in  the 
Divine  provision  of  atonement,  but  the  medium  through  which 
they  reached  this  blessing,  was  the  law  dispensation. 

Such  men  as  Job  and  Melchisedek  were  neither  saved 
through  the  administration  of  the  law,  or  the  gospel,  for  they 
lived  under  neither.  Abraham  was  justified  before  the  old 
covenant  was  instituted,  and  hence  was  not  justified  through  the 
law;  but  those  who  lived  under  the  law  received  mercy  through 
the  law. 

It  was  written  on  the  tables  of  stone,  '^  I  the  Lord  thy  God, 
am  a  jealous  God,  .  .  .  showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of 
them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments." 

This  was  not  addressed  to  those  who  had  never  sinned,  for 
there  were  none  such ;  but  to  those  who  should  repent  and  be- 
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come  loyal  to  the  institutions  wliich  God  was  tlicn  establishing. 
When  these  tables  were  rewritten,  after  Moses  .had  broken 
them,  it  was  declared,  Ex.  34:  5,  6,  "And  the  Lord  descended 
in  the  cloud,  and  stood  Avithhini  there,  and  proclaimed  the  name 
of  tlie  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  pro- 
claimed, The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious^ 
long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  tJiOusa7ids,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and 
sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty." 

So  Moses  declares,  Dcut.  7:  12,  "  Wherefore  it  shall  come  to 
pasS;  if  ye  harken  to  these  judgments,  and  keep  them,  and  do 
them,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  keep  unto  thee  the  covenant 
and  the  mercy  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers." 

Ex.  20:  24,  "An  altar  of  earth  shalt  thou  make  unto  me,  and 
slialt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt-offerings,  and  thy  peace-offer- 
ings, thy  sheep,  and  thine  oxen ;  in  all  places  where  I  record  my 
name  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  I  will  bless  thee." 

It  is  often  asserted  that  "  faith  in  Christ  to  come"  w^as  nec- 
essary in  order  to  gain  spiritual  blessings  under  the  law,  but 
this  is  a  mere  assumption,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence.  So 
far  as  the  record  goes,  if  the  Jew  was  loyal  to  the  institutions 
under  which  he  lived,  God  gave  to  him  mercies  full  and  free, 
though  the  Jew  did  not  understand  the  meritorious  cause  upon 
which  that  mercy  was  conferred,  which  cause  was  tlicn  not  re- 
vealed. It  w^as  enough  for  the  Jew  to  know  that  God  would 
pardon  him.  If  he  had  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God,  he  would  be  satisfied  that  all  things  would  be  well  done, 
and  that  the  Divine  honor,  and  the  harmony  of  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment, would  be  maintained.  He  could,  therefore,  go  up  to 
the  place  where  God  had  written  his  name,  present  his  offer- 
ings, do  the  things  written  in  the  law,  with  the  firm  confidence 
that  his  sins  would  be  forgiven,  his  prayers  heard,  and  his  soul 
saved,  and  at  the  same  time  realize,  that  the  meritorious  cause 
of  the  mercy  received,  was  not  in  the  things  that  he  did,  the 
rites  observed,  and  that  the  blood  of  beasts  could  not  take 
away  sin,  and  yet  that  he  could  reach  and  enjoy  this  mercy  only 
by  doing  the  things  commanded.  It  was  througli  them  that  God 
blessed  him,  and  by  disloyalty  to  them  God's  curse  was   upon 
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him.  We  s6c  no  disagTeemeiit  between  the  propositions  "that 
those  who  did  these  tliinp^s  should  live  by  them/'  and  Paul's  ar- 
gument that  sinners  w^erc  not  to  be  justified  by  the  ^'  deeds  of 
the  law."  There  was  a  time  when  the  Jew  could  find  pardon 
by  loyalty  to  the  old  covenant,  but  that  time  had  passed,  and 
now  all  must  be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  gospel.  Of 
course  there  never  has  been  a  time  since  tlie  fall,  that  man 
could  be  justified  by  the  moral  law,  for  all  have  sinned,  and 
pure  law  does  not  pardon  sin,  but  '^  the  law"  when  the  Jcwisli^ 
or  old  covenant  institution  is  meant,  was  not  purely  moral  law, 
but  a  system  of  discipline  through  which  mercy  was  conferred. 

What  became  of  the  old  covenant  lohcn  the  new  one  urns  in- 
stituted 7 

All  reason  is  against  botli  covenants  being  in  force,  over  tlie 
same  people,  at  the  same  time.  The  word  of  God  is  specific 
upon  the  destiny  of  tlie  old  covenant.  It  is  superseded,  re- 
pealed, done  away.  It  served  its  purpose,  accomplished  its 
mission,  and  the  new  covenant  has  taken  its  place.  As  a  sys- 
tem of  religion,  or  an  administration  of  authority,  it  now  has 
no  force.  We  are  bound  to  do  nothing  that  is  commanded  in 
it,  because  it  is  there  commanded.  Upon  its  promises  we  arc 
not  at  liberty  to  rely.  We  may  not  seek  any  blessings  through 
its  ordinances,  nor  expect  to  please  God  by  observing  its  be- 
hests. It  is  now  profitable  to  us  only  as  a  record  of  the  past, 
and  a  depository  of  testimony  in  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the 
new  covenant. 

Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  testifies,  2  Cor.  3 :  7—11,  "  But  if  the 
ministration  of  death,  written  and  engraven  in  stones,  was  glori- 
ous, so  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly  behold 
the  face  of  Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance,  which  was 
to  be  done  away,  how  sliall  not  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit  be 

rather   glorious  ? For  if    that  which   is   done    away 

was  glorious,  much  more  that  which  remaineth  is  glorious." 

The  old  covenant  is  referred  to  by  title,  just  as  any  law  con- 
taining several  different  enactments  is  known  by  some  one 
prominent  feature  or  provision  of  the  law.  So  this  law  is 
called  the  "covenant  of  circumcision,"  "the  law,"  "tlie  ininis- 
•tration  written  in  stone."     It  was  one  prominent  feature  of  tltc 
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dispensation  that  a  part  of  the  law,  the  fundamental  principles 
of  it;  were  written  in  stone.  The  ministration;  or  covenant; 
referred  to  is  perfectly  potent.  It  is  the  old  covenant.  But 
the  Spirit  saith  it  ^^was  done  away;"  and  that  the  ministration; 
or  covenant  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit; 
'^  remaineth." 

Moreover;  it  is  written  to  the  same  import  in  Gal.  4:  22 — 31; 
^^  Abraham  liad  two  sonS;  the  one  by  a  bond-woman;  the  other  by  a 
free-woman ;  but  he  of  the  bond-woman  was  born  after  the 
flesh;  and  he  of  the  free-woman  by  promise.  Which  things  are 
an  allegory;  for  these  arc  the  two  covenants."  The  allegory  is 
explained.  The  two  women  and  their  sons  represent  the  two 
covenants,  and  those  who  live  under  them ;  the  old  covenant 
and  its  subjects  are  represented  by  Ilagar  and  her  son;  the 
new  covenant  and  its  subjects  are  represented  by  Sarah  and 
her  son.  And  what  became  of  the  old  covenant  ?  Yerse  30; 
'^  Nevertheless;  what  saith  the  Scriptures  ?  Cast  out  the  bond- 
woman and  her  son,  for  the  son  of  the  bond-woman  shall  not 
be  heir  with  the  son  of  the  free-woman;"  i.  c..  the  old  covenant 
shall  not  coalesce  and  intermingle  with  the  neW;  the  old  gar- 
ment shall  not  be  mended  by  the  new  cloth;  the  new  wine  shall 
not  be  put  into  old  bottleS;  but  all  shall  be  new.  So  the  old 
covenant  was  ^^cast  out;"  '^  done  away." 

Heb.  8  :  G;  7;  "  But  now  hath  he  (Christ)  obtained  a  more  ex- 
cellent ministry;  by  how  much  also  he  is  mediator  of  a  better 
covenant;  which  was  established  upon  better  promises."  '^For 
if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless;  then  should  no  place 
have  been  sought  for  the  second."  AVhat;  theu;  is  done  with 
the  old  covenant;  since  Christ  has  established  a  better  one  ? 
Verse  13;  "  In  that  he  saith;  A  new  covenant;  he  hath  made  the 
first  old.  Now  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old;  is  ready 
to  vanish  away." 

So;  alsO;  it  is  testified  in  Heb.  7:  12;  "For  the  priesthood 
being  changed,  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  also  of  the 
law."  18;  ^^  For  there  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the  command- 
ment going  before  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  there- 
of" So  there  was  "  a  change  of  the  laW;"  and  ^^a  disannulling 
of  the  commandment  going  before."     If  there  was  a   disannul- 
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ling,  then  the  force  and  authority    of  the    old   covenant  must 
liave  been  taken  away,  it  was  repealed. 

And  when  did  this  great  change  occur  ?  When  did  the  old 
covenant  lose  its  force,  and  the  new  come  into  authority?  Heb. 
9  :  16,  17.  ^^For  where  a  testament  is,  there  must  also  be  the 
death  of  the  testator.  For  a  testament  is  offeree  after  men 
are  dead;  otherwise  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the  testa- 
tor liveth."  In  Col.  2  :  14,  we  arc  also  told  just  when  Christ 
efFcctcd  this  change.  "Blotting  out  the  hand-writing  of  ordi- 
nances that  was  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to  us,  and  took 
it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross."  And  there  it  hangs, 
and  will  liang  to  the  end  of  time. 

Now  the  law  of  our  religion,  and  the  medium  through  which 
we  are  to  seek  the  Divine  favor,  is  not  the  old  covenant.  There 
is  now  no  life,  or  spiritual  comfort,  to  be  sought  there.  There 
is  no  authority  or  virtue  noAv  in  those  old  rites  which  were  once 
so  full  of  meaning,  and  profitable  to  the  honest  observer  of 
them.  Our  religion,  the  law  of  our  religious  life,  the  way  to 
God,  pardon  and  peace,  arc  to  be  found  exclusively  in  the  new 
covenant,  over  which  Jesus  personally  presides. 


LIP^' 


SOME    POINTS    OF   DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    THE    TWO    COVENANTS. 

1.  The  first  covenant  was  local  and  national.  The  second  fs 
universal  in  its  autliority  and  blessings.  None  but  Jews  could 
participate  in  the  privileges  of  the  old  covenant.  Ex.  12:  48. 
"  No  uncircumcised  person  shall  eat  of  the  passover." 

So  prominent  was  this  feature,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  early  Christians  to  the  idea  that  the  gospel  could 
be  free  to  all.  But  the  gospel  is  full  and  free  for  all  people. 
There  is  no  difference  between  Jew  or  Gentile,  bond  or  free^ 
every  man  is  welcomed  to  all  tlie  privileges  of  this  religion,  on 
precisely  the  same  terms. 

2.  In  the  first  covenant  the  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
the  general  interests  discussed,  pertained  mainly  to  this  life. 

But  in  the  new,  immortality  and  eternal  life,  and  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  interests  and  responsibilities,   stand   in   the   fore- 
ground.    The  motives  and  persuasives  of  the  new,  are  drawn 
23 
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from  the  everlasting  and  immortal  world;  the  new   Jerusalem^ 
the  Canaan  above,  the  eternal  rest. 

3.  The  old  covenant  oiFered  blessings  on  the  basis  of  re- 
demption yet  to  be  revealed.  But  the  new  sets  the  whole  sys- 
tem, with  all  its  glory,  and  power  to  move  the  lieart,  fully  be- 
fore us. 

ITcb.  9:1.  "  Then  verily  the  first  covenant  had  also  ordi- 
nances of  Divine  service,  and  a  worldly  sanctuary."  24.  "For 
Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  witli  hands, 
which  are  tlic  figures  of  the  true }  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to 
appear  in  tlie  presence  of  God  for  us."  We  have  a  revealed  and 
living  Saviour,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  full  glory  of  sal- 
vation before  us. 

4.  Fleshly  relation  was  the  essential  condition  of  member- 
ship in  the  old;  but  conversion,  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  the 
gospel,  is  the  condition  of  membership  in  the  new  covenant. 
Every  child  born  of  Jewish  parents  was  by  virtue  of  that  birth 
a  member  of  the  covenant,  and  was  to  be  circumcised  as  a  seal^ 
or  witness  of  that  fact.  His  parents  may  have  been  idolaters, 
or  atheists,  and  the  children  might  grow  up  in  ignorance  of 
God,  yet  all  this  made  no  difference,  he  was  still  a  Jew,  a  mem- 
ber in  legal  standing  in  the  covenant. 

But  God  said,  Jer.  31  r  31,  that  he  would  make  a  new  cove- 
nant, not  like  unto  the  old  one.  How  shall  it  differ?  "I  will 
put  my  law  in  their  minds,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts." 
The  terms  of  admission  required  conversion ;  and  intelligence 
and  instruction  are  necessary  to  conversion ;  the  law  must  be 
put  into  the  mind  by  teaching,  "  faith  comes  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God,"  and  in  this  way  "  they  are  all 
taught  of  God."  This  peculiarity  of  the  new  covenant  ex- 
cludes all  infants  who  cannot  understand  the  gospel,  and  all 
sinners  who  will  not  embrace  it.  Birth,  fleshly  relations  are  ig- 
nored as  totally  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  covenant.  That 
fleshly  clement  is  repealed.  Now  the  title  to  membership  is  in 
the  mind,  rather  than  in  the  flesh. 

And  what  shall  be  the  result  of  this  new  arrano-ement  ? 
"  And  they  s^hall  not  teach)  every  man  his  neighbor,   and  every 
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nian  bis  brother;  saying,  Know  the  Lord,  for  all  shall  know  him 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest." 

This  was  not,  and  could  not  be  the  case,  where  a  fleshly  re- 
lation was  the  condition  of  membership.  In  the  old  covenant, 
some  were  too  small  to  know  God,  and  some  were  so  wicked 
that  they  would  not  know  him ;  and  hence  they  were  obliged  to 
teach  every  man  his  brother  and  neighbor,  the  knowledge  of 
God.  But  in  the  new  covenant,  there  were  to  be  none  so 
small  that  they  could  not  know  him,  or  so  rebellious  that  they 
would  not;  and  hence  all  would  know  him  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest;  for  this  very  good  reason  that  the  rule  of  admission 
is  that  the  law  shall  be  first  put  into  the  hearts ;  they  must  first 
be  discipled,  in  order  to  membership. 

Many  have  foisted  the  fleshly  feature  of  the  old  covenant  in- 
to the  new,  and  produced  a  mongrel  religion,  a  mixed  establish- 
ment, such  as  God  never  made,  and  a  flood  of  corruption  has 
followed.  The  growth  of  Papacy,  and  the  horrors  of  perse- 
cution from  professed  Christians,  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
this  perversion.  This  bringing  in  of  infants,  and  those  who 
have  not  the  law  written  in  the  heart,  has  resulted  in  an  intol- 
erable curse  to  the  church  and  to  the  world. 

5.  In  the  old  covenant,  the  Spirit  was  only  given  to  inspired 
persons,  or  those  who  had  some  special  mission  to  perform ; 
but  in  the  new  he  is  the  guest  and  comforter  of  every  disciple. 
Joel  prophesied  of  this  glory  of  the  new  covenant.  Joel  2  : 
28,  29,  and  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
Acts  2  :  17,  18.  The  Saviour  spoke  of  this  as  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  his  administration,  that  the  Spirit  should  be  sent, 
and  should  ^' abide  with  them  (the  disciples)  always."  Hence 
Paul  calls  this  the  administration  of  the  Spirit,  2  Cor.  3 :  8,  in 
contrast  with  the  old  ministration  of  the  letter.  This  is  an 
occasion  of  joy,  that  the  disciples  are  "Delivered  from  the  law, 
that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held ;  that  we  should  serve  in 
newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter." 
Pom.  7:6. 

Every  member  of  this  covenant  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  truly  as  the  Shckinah  dwelt  in  the  temple  over  the 
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mercy  seat ;  and  this  guest  abides  continually  in  this   new  tem- 
ple, redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. 

6.  The  old  institution  was  merely  provisional,  and  was  never 
designed  to  be  universal  nor  perpetual,  and  therefore  was  not 
suited  for  it.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  God  found  fault  with 
it,  called  it  imperfect.  It  was  exactly  fitted  to  the  object  for 
which  it  was  constituted.  But  wlien  some  proposed  to  make  it 
perpetual  and  universal,  God  found  fault  with  it,  said  it  was  not 
suited  to  this  purpose,  was  never  made  for  it,  and  proposed  to 
have  a  new  one,  adapted  to  all  people  and  all  time.  This  is 
tlie  case  with  the  new  dispensation.  It  is  a  more  complete 
revelation  of  God,  and  his  plans  of  mercy;  it  is  portable,  not 
cumbered  by  ordinances  that  can  only  be  observed  in  certain 
localities,  and  is  backed  up  by  the  testimony  and  discipline  of 
the  old  covenant.  This,  therefore,  is  an  everlasting  and  univer- 
sal covenant ;  there  will  be  no  more  change  of  covenant  in  this 
world;  all  men  may  come  into  it,  and  all  must  be  saved  through 
its  provisions,  if  saved  at  all. 

So  far  as  organized  government  is  concerned,  we  see  that 
God  has  established  two  specific  forms  of  administration,  wide- 
ly difi'ering  in  many  particulars,  but  each  most  wisely  adapted 
to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  constituted. 

While  these  two  systems  diff'er  in  many  particulars,  in  object 
and  mode  of  operation,  they  arc  also  intimately  connected  in 
many  respects,  and  dependent  upon  each  other,  so  that  the  loss 
of  cither  would  be  an  irreparable  damage  to  the  other. 

But  those  who  confound  the  two,  and  treat  them  both  as  au- 
thoritative over  us,  must  fall  into  interminable  difficulties,  and 
fail  to  understand  and  properly  use  either  the  old  covenant  or 
the  new. 

Since  the  new  covenant  has  superseded  the  old,  we  of  course 
must  resort  to  it  exclusively,  for  the  law  of  our  religion,  and 
the  blessings  which  God  proposes  to  bestow.  If  we  ask,  What 
we  must  do  to  be  saved  ?  we  arc  not  to  search  the  old  testa- 
ment for  a  reply,  but  resort  to  that  which  is  now  in  force,  and 
the  answer  which  bears  the  present  endorsement  of  Jehovah 
will  be  found.     Would  we  know  how  we  may  please  God,  and 
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how  we  should  conduct  as  disciples  of  the  true  religion  ?  The 
new  testament  is  our  standard.  What  is  there  commanded  is 
obligatory.  We  are  not  bound,  and  have  no  right  to  go  back 
to  the  old  covenant;  for  a  single  precept  or  rite  of  religion. 
We  have  no  more  business  with  the  laws  and  rites  of  the  old 
covenant;  as  a  law  of  religion,  than  with  the  Koran,  or  any  oth- 
er system  which  God  has  never  imposed  upon  us. 

We  have  abundant  occasion  for  G:ratitude  that  we  live  under 
the  new  covenant.  It  was  a  great  blessing  to  stand  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old,  but  God  has  prepared  better  things  for  us,  and 
calls  upon  us  to  discharge  higher  responsibilities  to  our  fellow 
men,  and  give  them  all  a  knowledge)  of  this  '^  better  covenant" 
which  is  for  all  people. 


THE  REVIVAL  IN  IRELAND. 


It  is  supposed  that  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  Ireland 
was  pervaded  by  its  pure  principles  and  practices.  But  Popery 
took  root  there,  and  for  centuries  it  has  been  one  of  the 
strongholds  where  that  system,  so  blasphemous  to  God,  and  so 
injurious  to  man,  has  held  its  iron  sway;  and  a  cunning  priest- 
hood has  held  an  ignorant  people  in  bondage  to  superstition. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  Ulster,  Leinster,  Mun- 
ster,  and  Connaught.  The  inhabitants  of  the  last  three,  es- 
pecially the  poorer  classes,  are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  are  proba- 
bly descended  from  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  but 
Ulster,  which  is  the  Northern  province,  and  contiguous  to  Scot- 
land, contains  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  descended 
from  emigrants  from  that  country,  and  hence  the  people,  to 
some  extent,  partake  of  the  Scotch  character.  It  will  be,  there- 
forC)  readily  supposed  that  Popery  is  more  extensive  in  the 
other  provinces  than  in  Ulster.  Here  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  PresbytcrianS;  and  some  of  other  evangelical  dcnomina- 
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tions.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  probably  one-third  of  the 
population  even  in  this  province,  are  papists. 

Much  lias  been  done  for  the  religious  welfare  of  Ireland. 
Various  denominations  have  had  missions  there,  and  consider- 
ing the  obstacles  in  the  w^ay,  the  efforts  made  have  been  ac- 
companied with  pleasing  success,  so  that  many  hopes  have  been 
cherished  that  Ireland  would  be  finally  delivered  from  Popish 
thraldom  and  darkness ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  last  places  we 
should  have  expected  to  be  the  scene  of  an  extensive  work  of 
grace,  of  a  revival  of  an  extraordinary  character.  But  God's 
ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  and  for  several  months  our  hearts 
have  been  gladdened  from  time  to  time  with  intelligence  re- 
specting the  progress  of  a  wide-spread  and  most  glorious  work. 
For  the  information  of  our  readers,  and  for  their  stimulation 
and  encouragement,  we  present  a  condensed  review  of  this  re- 
vival. 

First,  its  commencement  and  progress.  With  reference  to 
its  commencement,  there  is  some  uncertainty.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  at  the  time  some  families  in  Kells,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  were  suffering  bereavements,  the  intelligence  of  the 
revival  in  this  country  in  1858  reached  them;  that  this  being 
blessed  to  some  men  in  those  families,  they  went  to  Ballymena 
to  tell  their  unconverted  relatives  what  they  had  felt.  Others 
give  a  somewhat  different  version.  But  general  attention  was 
not  attracted  to  it  till  the  end  of  last  May.  At  that  time  con- 
siderable interest  was  manifest  in  Belfast,  the  principal  seaport 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  containing  120,000  inhabitants. 
Berry  Street  Presbyterian  church  was  then  the  centre  of  the 
movement.  On  a  Wednesday  evening  a  w^oman,  unable  to  re- 
strain her  feelings,  screamed  out;  and  shortly  afterwards  men 
and  women,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty,  did  the  same. 
Next  evening  another  meeting  was  held,  but  hundreds  could 
not  gain  admission.  Much  feeling  was  manifested,  and  at  one 
time  the  shrieks  of  those  in  distress  were  so  loud  and  numer- 
ous that  the  person  offering  prayer  was  obliged  to  cease.  On 
Friday  evening  the  streets  were  almost  impassable  from  the 
crowds  flocking  to  the  meeting,  and  the  church  would  not  con- 
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tain  one-fifth  of  those  who  sought  admission.  Three  other 
churches  were  opened,  and  religious  services  held  in  them, 
large  numbers  were  stricken  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  general 
attention  was  excited.  The  religious  interest  continued.  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  many  different  churches  in  the  city,  and  the 
same  results  followed  in  all;  sinners  were  convinced,  and  many 
of  those  previously  affected,  obtained  a  hope  in  Christ. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  meetings  that  strange  things  were 
seen.  On  Tuesday  morning,  June  7th,  in  one  of  the  factories, 
nearly  twenty  of  the  girls  were  struck  down  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours,  each  in  an  instant,  at  their  work  ;  several  be- 
coming apparently  insensible  at  once,  and  others  uttering  ago- 
nizing cries  for  mercy.  They  were  conveyed  home,  and  the 
work  rooms  were  ordered  to  be  closed  for  the  dav ;  but  as  the 
other  operatives  were  leaving,  others  w^ero  affected  in  the  same 
way.  Some  of  them  sought  medical,  but  most  of  them  spiritual, 
advice,  and  in  connection  with  the  latter,  and  prayer,  the  ma- 
jority found  speedy  relief,  both  from  physical  and  mental  suffer- 
ing. As  the  work  progressed,  persons  were  affected  in  their 
homes,  in  the  fields  and  work-shops,  and  even  in  the  drinking 
liouses.  There  was  a  poor,  wretched,  hoary-headed  drunkard, 
who  had  pawned  his  coat  to  obtain  some  whiskey.  He  went 
into  a  shop,  and  found  a  girl  on  her  knees,  crying  for  mercy. 
Pic  left  the  place,  saying  he  could  not  take  his  whiskey  there; 
but  after  leaving,  he  felt  constrained  to  return,  and  shortly  fell 
on  his  knees  in  front  of  the  bar.  A  carman  drew  up,  went  in, 
and  was  affected  in  a  similar  way,  and  after  him  two  others,  so 
that  there  were  five  persons  in  the  whiskey  shop  calling  on  God 
for  pardon. 

As  the  numbers  attending  meetings  in  Belfast  were  so  nu- 
merous, open  air  meetings  were  resorted  to,  and  were  largely 
attended.  Short  meetings  during  the  dinner  hour  of  the  oper- 
atives were  also  held,  and  numbers  spent  a  portion  of  the  time 
allotted  for  that  meal,  in  religious  exercises.  A  meeting  of 
three  hundred  children  was  held  in  Berry  street  church,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  one-tliird  of  these  had  been  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  sin,  and  had  found  peace  in  believing  on  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ. 
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This  work  has  not  been  confined  to  one  class  of  soci- 
ety. It  began  among  the  poorer  classes,  but  it  rose  up- 
ward from  them,  and  reached  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  rich, 
if  not  the  noble.  The  Presbyterian,  being  the  most  numerous 
denomination,  has  received  the  largest  accessions,  but  all  de- 
nominations have  had  them.  Eev.  Dr.  Massie,  Secretary  of  the 
Irish  Evangelical  Society  of  London,  stated  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales,  held  in  September,  that  he 
believed  more  had  been  converted  in  the  province  of  Ulster 
during  the  year,  than  in  all  Ireland  for  the  last  fifty  years.  It 
was  estimated  sometime  ago,  that  in  the  city  of  Belfast  alone, 
there  had  been  ten  thousand  conversions.  Of  these,  one  church 
had  received  seven  hundred  to  its  fellowship  in  three  months, 
and  another  church  had  received  four  hundred  in  the  same 
time.  But  the  work  was  not  confined  to  the  city ;  it  speedily 
extended  to  numerous  towns  and  cities  in  the  province,  includ- 
ing Ballymcna,  Londonderry,  Coleraine,  Armagh,  Enniskillen, 
Lisburn  and  Malone,  so  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ulster  appears  pervaded  with  the  revival  spirit,  and  the 
professed  converts  are  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands. 

Secondly*  We  notice  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
work. 

Its  unsectarian  character  deserves  notice.  Ministers  of  dif 
ferent  denominations,  including  a  bishop  of  the  Episcopalian 
church,  have  labored  together.  They  have  so  labored  with  a 
common  object  in  view,  viz.,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
souls ;  and  as  in  the  recent  revival  in  this  country,  there  has  ap* 
peared  a  singular  freedom  from  petty  jealousies.  They  have 
acted  as  if  one  was  their  Master,  even  Christ.  So,  too,  among 
the  visitors  who  have  borne  public  testimony  to  this  work. 
They  have  been  of  all  evangelical  denominations,  and  while 
they  freely  admit  that  there  are  some  things  connected  with  it 
for  which  they  cannot  account,  they  generally  bear  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  work  itself. 

So  also,  like  our  own  revival,  the  exercises  in  connection  with 
the  numerous  meetings  have  been  mostly  of  a  devotional  char- 
acter, and  prayer  has  been  largely  employed,  and  greatly 
blessed. 
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The  diffusiveness  of  the  work  lias  been  already  referred  to, 
reaching  all  classes,  and  widely  extending  over  the  province  of 
Ulster.  The  profligate  and  profane  have  been  arrested  in  their 
course;  the  cold  and  careless  attendants  on  religious  ordinanc* 
cs  have  been  awakened  to  consideration;  and  that  portion  of 
the  population  who  are  usually  so  hard  to  reach,  viz. :  the  Eo- 
man  Catholics,  have  largely  shared  in  the  work.  And  they  have 
immediately  lost  all  confidence  in  tlieir  priests,  and  all  trust  in 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  tlie  Saints,  and  have  gone  to  Jesus  Christ 
alone  for  help.  One  Romanist  girl  threw  every  vestige  of  the 
mummeries  of  her  previous  faith  out  of  the  window.  A  young, 
man  went  to  visit  a  young  Catholic  woman  who  was  in  great 
distress  of  mind  on  account  of  her  sins.  lie  tried  to  soothe 
her  by  advising  her  to  ask  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin.  But 
she  continued  to  pray  to  Jesus  Christ  alone.  This  arrested 
his  attention,  for  he  knew  that  she  had  been  carefully  instructed 
otherwise.  He  could  not  get  it  out  of  his  mind,  he  became 
himself  deeply  convinced  of  sin,  and  rested  not  till  he  found 
peace  by  believing  in  Jesus.  As  an  earnest  Bible  Christian,  he 
has  a  great  desire  for  the  conversion  of  Boman  Catholics. 

But  the  most  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  revival,  and  that 
which  has  excited  the  most  attention,  are  the  "  Physical  Mani- 
festations" connected  therewith.  A  large  number  of  persons 
have  been  suddenly  stricken  down  in  meeting  or  elsewhere, 
with  entire  physical  prostration  and  weakness,  so  as  to  be  ut- 
terly unable  to  attend  to  business.  This  weakness  has  not 
been  attended  with  pain,  but  appears  to  be  a  mental  affection, 
acting  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  the  physical  system  :  hence  those 
affected  have  spoken  of  "  a  weight  about  their  hearts,"  and  "  a 
weight  of  the  consciousness  of  sin."  Some  have  appeared  as  if 
in  a  mesmeric  sleep,  others  have  lost  their  sight,  or  the  power 
of  speech ;  while  some  appear  to  be  in  great  agony  of  mind, 
outwardly  expressing  themselves  in  moans  and  cries,  while 
profuse  perspirations,  wild  contortions,  and  other  signs  of  ter- 
ror and  alarm  are  manifested.  A  few  of  these  cases  we  sub- 
join. 

Bev.  II.  M.  Gunn  speaks  of  being  taken  to  the  home  of  a 
young  man  who  was  not  only  under  deep  conviction  of  sin,,  but 
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!unal)lc  to  speak.  He  had  written  a  few  of  his  wishes,  but 
seemed  to  prefer  quiet  reflection.  His  face  was  a  picture  of 
misery,  and  he  refused  to  be  comforted.  In  this  state  he  re- 
mained four  days,  confined  to  his  bed  by  utter  weakness,  when 
lie  was  led  to  exercise  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  became  hap- 
py. In  another  house  in  the  same  street  was  a  young  woman 
lying  in  bed,  pale  as  death,  and  incapable  of  taking  notice  of 
;anything  since  she  was  seized  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
sin.  In  an  alley  adjoining,  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  woman, 
powerfully  impressed  with  her  sinfulness,  and  filled  with  great 
distress  on  account  of  it.  Her  mind  had  been  awakened  by  an 
address  to  which  she  listened  at  an  open  air  meeting. 

Another  witness  tells  of  a  young  man  who  stated  that  he 
had  been  living  a  wild  and  godless  life,  when  a  letter  from  his 
sister,  who  had  been  recently  converted,  so  impressed  him  that 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  his  state.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  store  in  which  he  was  employed,  and  go  into  a 
yard  adjoining,  and  there  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  implored 
mercy.     He  found  peace  in  Jesus,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoic- 


ing. 


The  same  witness  says  :  ^'Most  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
^  struck,'  that  I  have  seen,  appeared  as  if  they  were  in  a  placid 
mesmeric  sleep ;  but  one,  a  fine,  robust  young  woman,  was  ap- 
parently in  great  mental  agony  for  a  considerable  time,  with  in- 
tervals of  rest,  during  which  her  countenance  lighted  up  as  if 
she  were  beholding  some  beautiful  vision,  and  she  kept  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms."  After  lying  apparently  insensible  for  two 
hours,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  began  bemoaning  her  great 
sinfulness.  Christian  friends  sang,  prayed,  and  conversed  with 
her,  and  at  length  she  was  able  to  rest  on  Jesus. 

A  Roman  Catholic  lady  fell  into  the  usual  sort  of  trance,  in 
which  she  continued  for  a  long  time.  Her  husband  and  daugh- 
ter sent  for  the  priest  as  soon  as  she  recovered  her  speech,  but 
she  refused  to  listen  to  him,  saying  that  he  had  stood  between 
her  and  her  Saviour.  Her  views  of  her  past  sinfulness  were 
very  clear,  and  so,  after  she  obtained  peace,  was  her  assurance 
of  salvation. 

These  physical  manifestations  have,  of  course,  excited  much 
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attention.  With  some  persons  tliey  have  been  used  as  an  ar- 
gument against  the  Holy  Spirit  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
revival.  Others,  not  doubting  that  a  good  work  is  being  per- 
formed, believe  that  these  manifestations  are  evil  and  injurious 
in  their  tendency.  Some  ascribe  them  to  Satanic  agency,  while 
others  attribute  them  to  hysteria,  mesmerism,  (fee. 

But  the  majority  of  judicious  ministers,  who  have  been  eye- 
witnesses of  them,  including  many  who  have  never  been  sus- 
pected of  inclining  to  the  marvellous,  or  of  being  favorable  to 
excitements,  have  no  doubt  that,  however  inexplicable  they  may 
bC;  they  arc  connected  with  the  genuine  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that  they  have  some  important  purpose  to  serve  in  connec- 
tion with  his  plans. 

With  reference  to  the  ascription  of  them  to  hysteria  or  mes- 
merism, it  should  be  remarked  that  the  subjects  of  them  arc 
not  merely  females,  or  persons  of  nervous  temperament;  but 
strong,  healthy,  and  robust  men,  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
affected  by  them.  For  instance,  a  tall,  powerful,  discharged 
soldier,  was  struck  down  at  a  meeting,  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
Being  well  known  as  a  profligate  and  vialent  man,  his  neigh- 
bors looked  on  with  great  interest,  while  lie  writhed  in  awful 
agony  for  an  hour  or  more.  After  this  he  became  calmer, 
stood  up,  referred  to  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  in  the  meet- 
ing, and  proceeded  to  bewail  his  past  wicked  career,  confess- 
ing that  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  lay  in  wait  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shooting  a  neighbor  with  whom  he  was  at  enmity. 
This  neighbor,  providentially,  did  not  pass  the  way  lie  was 
expected,  and  the  soldier  had  now  an  earnest  desire  to  be  rec- 
onciled to  him. 

With  reference  to  Satanic  agency,  a  car-driver,  who  drove 
Rev.  Whi.  Arthur,  (a  Wesleyan  minister  of  London,  who  visit- 
ed the  scenes  of  the  revival,)  said  to  him,  "  The  Catholics  say 
it's  the  work  of  the  devil,  but  I  always  tell  them,  Would 
the  devil  teach  people  to  pray  ?  Sure,  if  it  was  the  devil,  or 
glamoury,  that  was  put  on  the  people,  it's  drinking  and  swear- 
ing they  would  be,  and  not  praying  and  doing  good." 

Another  man,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  seen  much,  and 
felt  a  little  of  the  influence  exerted  in  this  revival,  on  return* 
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ing  from  the  Catholic  chapel,  where  the  priest  had  been  as- 
scribing  the  whole  matter,  in  its  inception  and  results,  to  the 
devil,  said  to  his  companions,  "  My  friends,  all  I  liave  to  say  is, 
if  the  devil  has  done  this,  there  must  be  a  nciv  devil,  for  I'm 
very  sure  the  old  devil  would  n't  do  it  at  all." 

However  inexplicable  these  things  may  be  to  us,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  people 
were  so  far  excited  as  to  cry  out  with  audible  voice  and 
visible  alarm,  as  do  some  of  these  affected  ones.  And  Jon- 
athan Edwards,  in  his  "  Thouij^hts  on  the  Revival  of  Reliir- 
ion  in  New  England,  1740,"  gives  some  intimations  of  physical 
manifestations  somewhat  similar  to  those  now  occurrino'  in 
Ireland.  While  we  should  not  place  dependence  on  any  such 
outward  manifestation,  and  should  discourage  it  in  any  case 
where  we  perceive  it  to  be  voluntary,  it  is  not  for  us  to  limit 
God  to  any  particular  mode  of  working.  They  may,  perhaps, 
be  somewhat  accounted  for  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  Irish  tem- 
perament, but  more  especially,  God  may  be  working  in  this  way 
to  call  special  attention  to  spiritual  things.  Two  facts  may 
illustrate  or  2;ive  force  to  this  suo^i>:estion.  The  one  is,  that  in 
a  large  prayer  meeting  in  Berry  street  church,  Belfast,  attend- 
ed by  Eev.  H.  M.  Gunn,  the  only  instance  of  any  physical  man- 
ifestation was  in  a  little  girl,  '^  who  lost  her  sight,  and  said 
quietly  to  one  sitting  beside  her,  'I  am  going  to  lose  my  speech 
for  twenty  minutes.'  Slie  was  then  led  into  the  vestry,  which 
was  close  at  hand,  and  remained  unable  to  speak  for  the  time 
she  had  named.  On  recovering  her  sight  and  speech,  she  said, 
'  This'has  happened  from  no  want  of  faith  in  me,  but  in  some 
others.'  A  gentleman  present  immediately  observed,  '  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it,  for  T  have  had  a  want  of  faith,  but  I  can  be  un- 
believing no  longer.'  " 

The  other  fact  is,  that  as  the  work  progressed,  these  out- 
ward manifestations  became  less  numerous,  while  the  internal 
evidences  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  extending  on 
every  hand,  and  appeared  to  be  deeper  than  before.  One 
writer  likens  it  to  the  *^  still  small  voice,"  which  "stole  on  the 
prophet's  ear,  when  the  fire,  and  the  earthquake,  and  the  whirl- 
wind had  passed  away."     And  he  adds,  "  These  observations 
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apply  with  full  force  to  the  present  state  of  the  reli< 
ment  in  Belfast.  The  excitement  of  bodily  manifestations  haVe 
been  succeeded  by  calmness  and  deep  solemnity.  In  the  most 
crowded  meeting  the  stillness  is  like  that  of  the  grave — every 
face  bears  the  impress  of  solemnity,  every  ear  is  open  to  the 
word  spoken,  and  every  heart  engages  in  earnest  prayer."  Af- 
ter all,  these  physical  manifestations  are  a  fact,  and  whatever 
opinion  we  may  form  respecting  them,  the  principal  thing  we 
have  to  inquire  is,  Do  persons  thus  affected  afterwards  give 
evidence  of  real  conversion  ?  On  this  point  the  answers  in  the 
affirmative  are  numerous  and  conclusive. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  in  many  of  the  cases 
of  those  said  to  be  stricken,  nothing  more  is  intended  than 
keen  conviction  of  sin,  leading  the  subject  of  it  to  cry  out  in 
alarm  and  terror.  And  in  a  large  majority  of  the  conversions, 
more  than  two-thirds,  the  work  proceeds  in  what  we  should  call 
the  ordinary  way,  i.  e.,  deep  conviction  of  sin,  arising  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  quietly  felt,  prayer  is  offered,  ad- 
vice is  sought  of  those  able  to  instruct,  and  these  means  being 
blessed,  faith  is  exercised  in  Christ,  and  peace  is  obtained  in 
believing.  Yet,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  physical 
manifestations,  some  who  do  not  experience  them  are  led  to 
question  the  reality  of  their  conversion. 

Thirdly,  we  notice  some  of  the  results  of  this  revival.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  general  attention  attracted  to  it.  The  pub- 
lic press  seems  to  have  given  considerable  space  to  it.  The 
statements  respecting  this  remarkable  work  came  out  in  the 
local  papers,  and  gradually  attracted  the  attention,  first,  of  the 
religious  press  generally,  and  afterwards  of  the  secular,  so  much 
so  that  the  London  Ti7nes,  accounted  the  leading  paper  of  Eu- 
rope, dispatched  a  "  special  correspondent"  to  the  scene,  and 
has  published  his  letters  from  time  to  time.  True,  some  of  the 
papers,  and  the  Times'  correspondent  with  them,  affect  to  ridi- 
cule the  work,  but  this  only  calls  forth  counter  testimony,  and 
unimpeachable  evidence  in  its  favor. 

Ministers  and  intelligent  laymen  of  all  evangelical  denomina- 
tions in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
have  had  their  attention  attracted  to  it.     Ministers  in  Ireland 
24 
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were  at  first  inclined  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  work  on' 
account  of  its  peculiarities,  but  they  have  most  of  them  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  work  of  God,  and  have  resolved 
to  be  '^  workers  together  with  liim,"  doing  what  lie  points  out 
for  them  to  do.  And  they  have  labored  night  and  day,  till  some 
of  them  are  almost  disabled  by  excessive  labors.  Numerous 
ministers  and  others  have  visited  these  interesting  scenes.  We 
have  read  the  testimony  of  nearly  thirty  of  these,  belonging  to 
different  denominations,  and  in  giving  their  impressions  of  the 
work,  they  express  their  belief  that  it  is  of  God.  Not  only  so, 
it  has  had  a  reciprocal  influence,  and  when  these  ministers  have 
told  their  congregations  what  they  had  seen  of  the  grace  of 
Ood,  these  congregations  have  in  many  instances  been  led  to' 
seek  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  good  results  have 
followed. 

Another  of  the  results  is  the  excitement  of  opposition. 
This  is  nothing  new  or  strange.  When  God  has  been  at  work, 
there  have  always  been  those  who  complain  that  the  world  is 
being  turned  upside  down,  and  the  preachers  of  the  gospel 
have  long  ago  been  called  babblers.  And  if  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  were  ascribed  to  Satanic  agency,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  manifestations  of  the  power  of  God  arc  still  as- 
cribed to  the  same  cause. 

First  among  the  opposers  of  this  work  we  may  reckon  the 
adherents  of  the  "Man  of  sin."  It  is  so  calculated  to  inter- 
fere with  their  impious  system,  and  to  lead  men  to  forsake  their 
mummeries,  that  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  did  not  op- 
pose it.  Priests  have  said  at  the  altar  that  it  is  the  work  of 
the  devil,  and  have  warned  their  people  against  it;  and  in  some 
mills  owned  by  Roman  Catholics,  the  operatives  have  been  told 
that  if  they  attended  revival  meetings,  they  would  be  discharged 
from  their  employment.  And  this,  to  an  Irish  factory  operative, 
would  usually  be  a  serious  matter.  Other  attempts  have  been 
made  to  keep  the  people  out  af  the  way,  and  to  hinder  their 
being  influenced  by  the  work.  But  there  are  Roman  Catholics 
who  have  taken  a  different  course.  Among  these  is  the  Right 
Hon.  Chief  Baron  Pigott,  one  of  the  judges  of  Ireland,  whoy 
at  the  Down  Assizes,  took  occasion    to  refer  to  the    religious 
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movement  in  the  North  as  having  extinguished  all  party  ani- 
mosities, and  produced  the  most  wholesome  moral  results  upon 
the  community  at  large,  lie  ^'  spoke  in  the  most  favorable 
terms  of  the  movement,  and  expressed  a-  hope  that  it  vsrould 
extend  over  the  whole  country,  and  influence  society  to  its  low- 
est depths. 

The  Unitarians  and  some  of  the  Episcopalians  have  dispar- 
aged the  work.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  former,  not  be- 
lieving in  the  need  for  conversion,  would  see  nothing  good  in  a 
movement  of  this  kind.  Yet,  at  the  London  Unitarian  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  held  the  beginning  of  December,  it  was  general- 
ly admitted  to  be  a  work  of  God,  and  deserving  of  regard. 
Those  Episcopalians  having  Romanist  tendencies,  or  those  not 
acquainted  with  vital  godliness,  would  not  be  likely  to  endorse 
it.  And  some  really  good  men  would  find  the  scenes  now 
enacting  so  contrary  to  the  habits  in  which  they  have  been 
trained,  that  tliey  would  view  it  with  distrust,  and  be  disposed 
to  disparage  it. 

^^  Nothingarians"  are  also  to  be  found  everywhere,  who,  be- 
ing by  such  events  disturbed  from  their  slumbers,  and  thus  hav- 
ing their  attention  forcibly  called  to  spiritual  things,  will  im- 
mediately begin  to  decry  them,  and  try  to  cast  ridicule  and 
opprobrium  upon  them.  But  those  of  this  class  who  have 
spoken  or  written  against  the  movement,  have  shown,  not  only 
in  their  opposition  to  this  work,  but  iw  their  gtneral  tone  and 
manner,  that  they  are  unacquainted  with  vital  religion. 

The  abatement  of  party  feeling  is  a  striking  result  of  this 
work.  Strong  party  feeling  is  an  evil  which  manifests  itself  at 
times  almost  everywhere.  But  in  Ireland  this  is  conjoined  with 
religious  partisanship,  and  has  often  led  to  deadly  strife.  All 
have  heard  of  Ribbonmen,  and  of  the  Orange  lodges  and  pro- 
cessions, which  have  so  often  led  to  disastrous  results.  Bel- 
fast, containing  so  large  a  number  of  professed  Protestants,  has 
been  especially  exposed  to  such  scenes.  One  of  the  great  oc- 
casions for  the  manifestation  of  this  party  feeling  has  been  the 
twelfth  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  decisive  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  fought  in  1690,  between  William  III.  and  James  II.  For 
this  anniversary,  preparations  are  usually  made  weeks  before- 
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hand.  But  last  year  it  was  early  evident  that  no  such  prepa- 
rations were  to  be  made.  The  Orangemen  were  differently 
employed.  They  met,  but  qot  as  aforetime,  for  drinking  and 
other  evils,  but  for  prayer.  And  when  the  grand  day  arrived, 
it  passed  oif  quietly,  for  the  people  were  too  much  engaged  in 
spiritual  things  to  find  time  for  their  usual  processions,  and  par- 
ty demonstrations. 

Immorality,  and  the  incentives  thereto,  have  largely  decreased. 
Even  those  opposed  to  the  work  admit  this.  The  London  In- 
quiver  J  a  Unitarian  paper,  says,  "  We  have  no  faith  in  revivals 
as  a  means  of  spiritual,  moral  and  religious  progress,  but  we 
cannot  but  view  with  interest  a  movement  which,  for  the  time 
being,  seems  to  stir  the  pulses  of  religious  emotion  to  an  al- 
most uncontrollable  height.  ^  ^  ^  "VVe  cannot  but  grant, 
however,  that  in  many  localities,  previously  notorious  for  the 
drunkenness  and  profligacy  of  the  people,  the  revival  has  led 
to  practical  results  which  entitle  it  to  a  certain  measure  of  re- 
spect, however  we  may  deplore  the  fanatical  manifestations  with 
which  it  has  been  accompanied." 

Among  the  converts  are  a  large  number  of  abandoned  wo- 
men, who,  having  given  up  their  wicked  course,  have  thus 
ceased  to  tempt  others. 

Drunkenness,  the  great  vice  of  Ireland,  has  decreased.  The 
testimonies  to  this  fact  are  manifold.  One  writer  says,  "  Vis- 
iting some  large  manufactories,  both  principals  and  overseers 
told  me  that  the  conduct  of  their  work-people  had  become  en- 
tirely changed ;  oaths  were  never  heard,  drunkards  had  become 
sober,  whiskey  shops  were  closing,  and  quarrelling  and  fighting 
had  given  place  to  prayer  and  praise.  One  employer,  a  county 
magistrate,  told  me  it  had  long  been  his  duty  every  Sunday 
morning  to  adjudicate  in  some  four  or  five  cases  of  assault  and 
drunkenness,  which  had  occurred  the  previous  Saturday  after- 
noon in  his  village,  but  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  not  had 
one."  This  same  magistrate  stated  in  September  that  he  had 
not  had  a  single  case  of  this  kind  to  attend  to  since  May. 

At  Coleraine  it  was  intended  to  have  a  ball  in  connection 
with  a  grand  opening  of  the  new  town  hall;  but  when  the  time 
came,  it  was  found  that  nobody  would  patronize  the   ball,  the 
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people  being  too  serious,  and  instead  thereof,  it  was  opened 
with  a  prayer  meeting,  which  continued  the  whole  night,  and  in 
which  thirty  persons  professed  to  find  peace  in  believing.  A 
fortniglitly  market  is  held  in  this  town,  and  at  the  tap  house, 
they  used  to  take  from  $150.  to  $200.  in  a  day  for  whiskey. 
But  on  a  market  day,  since  the  commencement  of  the  revival, 
they  had  not  sold  a  single  glass  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  And 
the  head  constable  stated,  that  the  first  market  day  after  the 
commencement  of  the  revival,  was  the  first,  in  an  experience  of 
eighteen  years,  in  which  he  had  not  to  bring  up  a  single  culprit 
for  being  drunk  and  disorderly. 

Rev.  Thomas  Recs,  of  Wales,  states  that  during  his  four 
days'  stay  in  Belfast,  he  did  not  hear  an  oath,  nor  see  a  drunk- 
ard. This  would  be  a  remarkable  fact  anywhere  in  a  city  of 
120,000  inhabitants,  but  it  is  especially  so  in  Ireland. 

Rev.  J.  Graham,  of  London,  spent  nearly  three  weeks  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place  in  Ireland,  and  says  he  does  not  re- 
member seeing  one  drunken  person  during  the  whole  of  his 
stay  there. 

The  trade  of  the  spirit  dealers  seems  almost  broken  up.  At 
the  Crumlin  (a  district  of  Belfast),  ^censing  sessions,  held  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  ten  publicans  declined  to  seek  renew- 
als of  their  licenses,  for  the  reason  that  the  revival  had  so  in- 
jured their  trade,  that  they  could  not  make  it  'pay;  and  six 
others  sought  renewals,  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to 
dispose  of  their  stock  before  they  gave  up  their  ruined  busi- 
ness. A  publican  in  Ballymony,  County  of  Antrim,  stated  that 
he  did  not  take  a  shilling  where  he  used  to  take  a  pound.  A 
brewer  in  the  same  place  stated  that  his  business  was  destroy- 
ed, and  it  is  affirmed,  on  reliable  authority,  that  in  the  Excise 
district  of  Coleraine,  comprising  a  radius  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  the  falling  off  of  the  duty  paid  on  spirits  in  June,  Avas 
nearly  two  thousand  dollars.  The  distillery  owned  by  the 
Messrs.  Mackenzie,  in  Belfast,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete in  Ireland,  and  capable  of  turning  out  1,200,000  gallons 
a  year,  is  not  only  advertised  for  sale,  but.  in  the  event  of  its 
-not  being  sold  as  a  distillery,  it  is  to  be  dismantled  and  sold 
piecemeal.  The  distillery  at  Hillsborough  is  also  for  sale. 
24^- 
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At  tlic  annual  races  held  at  the  Masc,  Belfast,  in  October, 
only  five  hundred  persons  attended,  although  it  had  been  usual 
to  see  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  persons.  And  among 
those  who  did  attend,  not  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  was 
seen. 

But  the  most  important  result  of  all  is  the  large  increase  of 
converts  to  true  Christianity.  Testimonies  to  this  fact  are 
almost  universal ;  and  even  those  who  entirely  condemn  the 
physical  manifestations, — Archdeacon  Stopford,  for  instance, — 
bear  decisive  testimony  on  this  point.     Rev.  J.  Graham  says: 

"  I  met  several  young  men,  formerly  noted  in  their  locahties  for 
licentiousness  and  profanity ;  since,  however,  they  came  under  the  pow- 
er of  the  revival,  they  are  equally  noted  for  gentleness,  purity  and  zeal. 
Individual  cases  throng  on  my  recollection.  One  notedly  wicked  youth 
came  to  a  meeting  at  Newtonlimanady,  having  his  pockets  full  of  stones 
to  throw  at  his  praying  companions.  lie  was  suddenly  stricken  with 
conviction  of  his  guilt,  and  after  hours  of  literally  agonizing  prayer, 
when  he  found  peace,  a  stone  was  still  clenched  in  his  hand.  He 
became,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  '  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus.'  " 

Rev.  Wm.  Arthur,  a  celebrated  Weslcyan  minister,  says : 

"  Many  Roman  Catholics  spoke  of  it  (the  revival)  with  dread  and 
aversion,  but  all  took  it  as  a  settled  point,  that  the  love  of  whiskey,  and 
the  habit  of  cursing  the  Pope  and  '  Papishes'  had  got  such  a  check  as 
was  never  known  in  Ireland.  *  *  #  i  asked  a  woman  from  Ahog- 
hill,  *  Do  you  really  believe  that  the  revival  has  made  any  change  for 
the  better  ?'  She  replied,  '  I've  lived  there  ten  years,  and  it  is  no  more 
like  the  place  it  was,  than  this  is  like  Africa.  *  ♦  *  I  attended  a 
prayer  meeting  in  a  public  house.  I  heard  masters  tell  of  the  change 
in  their  men,  boys  in  that  of  their  comrades,  women  in  that  of  their 
brothers ;  heard  gentlemen,  doctors,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  tailors, 
butchers,  weavers,  stone  breakers,  dwell  with  great  wonder  on  the 
improvements  going  on  amongst  their  neighbors.  I  knew  the  people, 
and  believed  my  own  eyes  ;  but  I  came  to  London  to  learn  that  it  was 
all  a  conspiracy  of  friends,  strangers,  and  appearances,  to  deceive  one." 

Rev.  Jas.  Spence,  of  London,  says : 

"  Wherever  there  is  real  coin,  there  will  be  counterfeits.  The  devil 
tries  to  mar  God's  work,  and  doubtless  he  is  trying  to  do  so  in  Ireland  ; 
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but  that  God  is  working,  I  cannot  doubt.  How  could  I  doubt  this, 
when  I  heard  young  converts  saying  that  their  chief  joy  was  in  the 
thought  of  a  Saviour's  love,  their  chief  desire  for  more  of  the  Spirit's 
power  to  make  them  like  their  Lord  ?  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  praise 
and  the  sound  of  prayer  from  lips  and  in  homes  unaccustomed  recently  to 
such  utterances  ?  when  I  was  assured  that  sanctuaries  half  empty  be- 
fore, were  now  filled  with  devout  and  attentive  worshippers?  when  I 
was  told  by  leaders  of  the  public  press  that  the  columns  given  to  the  re* 
ports  of  Orange  and  Ribbon  riots  on  the  12th  of  July,  were  this  year 
given  to  reports  of  religious  meetings,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  revi- 
val, and  that  that  day  passed  off  quietly  ?  I  say,  with  all  this,  how 
could  I  doubt  that  God  must  be  working  his  own  work  in  that  region  ? 
Let  the  doubter  go  and  see  for  himself,  and  he  will  be  prepared  to 
magnify  the  grace  of  God." 

Rev.  E.  A.  Stopford,  Archdeacon  of  Mcath,  who  condemns  the 
physical  manifestations,  says,  that  all  with  whom  he  has  con- 
versed in  Belfast,  clergy,  laity,  persons  of  all  classes  in  society, 
and  holding  all  varieties  of  views  in  respect  to  the  physical 
phenomena,  all  agree  that  there  is  widely  awakened  a  serious 
attention  to  religion  in  the  minds  of  thousands  who  never 
thought  seriously  of  it  before;  that  there  is  an  access  to  men's 
minds  on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  readiness  and  desire  for  in- 
struction, and  for  joining  in  the  worship  of  God,  such  as  was 
never  known  there  before;  that  instances  arc  numerous  of 
persons  whose  outward  life  is  changed ;  that  in  some  places 
the  outward  face  of  society  is  changed  by  a  visible  reformation; 
all  this  is  admitted  without  question  by  those  who  see  most  to 
blame  in  the  conduct  of  the  movement." 

One  feature  of  the  work  is  the  great  increase  of  family  wor- 
ship; another  the  large  increase  in  the  sale  of  Bibles  and  good 
books.  In  Londonderry,  5400  Bibles  were  sold  in  three 
months.  A  bookseller,  who  employs  a  large  number  of  travel- 
ling agents,  told  Rev.  Thos.  Rees,  that  ^'  previous  to  the  revi- 
val movement,  he  used  to  sell  weekly  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
above  120,000  copies  of  novels,  non-religious  periodicals,  &c., 
but  that  the  sale  of  such  literary  trash  is  now  reduced  to  less 
than  one-third,  while  the  demand  for  religious  books  has  in- 
creased proportionably." 
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But  we  might  go  on  with  such  testimony  to  an  ahnost  unlim- 
ited extent.  Wc  will  only  add  that  the  thousands  who,  after 
due  examination  by  sober  Christians,  liave  been  admitted  to 
fellowship  in  the  various  evangelical  churches^  some  of  which, 
in  Belfast,  Coleraine,  and  other  places,  have  received  hundreds 
of  membcrS;  is  a  further  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  work. 
And  also  in  reply  to  the  statement  that  the  revival  is  making 
many  lunatics,  the  fact  that  during  1858.  eight  persons  were 
admitted  to  tlie  Belfast  Lunatic  Asylum,  as  suffering  from 
^'  religious  mania,"  and  tliat  in  1859,  up  to  the  middle  of  July, 
only  three  had  been  admitted  on  this  ground. 

We  close  with  a  few  reflections : 

1.  In  this  great  and  remarkable  movement,  wc  see  a  striking 
exhibition  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  He  has  his  own  plans, 
and  his  own  ways  of  working.  Although  wc  do  not  attempt  to 
explain,  or  profess  to  understand  the  physical  phenomena  which 
have  occurred  in  connection  with  this  revival,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation, in  view  of  all  the  testimony,  and  numerous  opinions  wc 
have  seen  on  this  subject,  in  expressing  the  conviction,  that 
after  making  allowance  for  a  few  cases  of  sinmlation,  and  a 
fow  others  of  sympathetic  affection,  that  these  manifestations 
are  directly  or  indirectly  the  work  of  God;  and  that  tlicy  have 
awakened  an  amount  of  attention,  and  in  this  way  have  accom- 
plished an  amount  of  good,  incalculable  in  extent.  And  if  God 
chooses  to  work  in  this  way,  who  shall  object,  or  attempt  to 
hinder?  And  of  what  use  would  be  such  an  attempt?  As  well 
may  wc  attempt  to  stop  the  clashing  of  the  electric  clouds,  with 
the  vivid  flash,  the  rattling  thunder,  and  the  pelting  showers 
connected  therewith,  and  decide  that  the  necessary  moisture 
for  the  earth  shall  only  distil  as  the  dew,  or  descend  as  the 
small  and  gentle  rain. 

2.  We  have  evidence  that  God  is  still  at  work,  converting 
men  to  himself.  There  are  those  who,  with  Rev.  Geo.  Gilfil- 
ian,  of  Dundee,  are  millcnarians,  and  believe  that  till  God 
sends  liis  Son,  there  may  be  partial  awakenings,  but  no  large 
or  lasting  change,  cither  upon  the  world  or  the  church.  But 
our  own  revival  of  1858,  and  tliis  glorious  work  in  Ireland, 
rebuke  such  views,  and  assure   us    that    God   is   still   making 
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known  his  grace,  and,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  bringing  unpar- 
alleled  numbers  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light. 

3.  In  this  revival,  we  see  hope  for  all  classes,  and  all 
places.  There  are  thousands  of  Irish  in  this  country,  and  the 
majority  of  them  being  under  the  influence  of  Popery,  are  exert- 
ing a  bad  influence.  They  are  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
most  difficult  cases  to  meet  in  respect  to  spiritual  things  ;  but 
God  is  teaching  us  that  their  hearts  are  in  his  hands.  Should 
we  not  pray  and  labor  for  this  class  of  our  population,  and  hope 
that  the  intelligence  of  this  mighty  work  in  "  Erin's  Green  Isle," 
to  which  they  often  look  with  fond  remembrance,  may  be  the 
means  of  leading  numbers  of  them  to  Jesus,  the  only  Mediator  ? 
There  are  also  other  persons  whom  we  think  so  depraved,  or 
so  buried  in  worldly  things,  that  we  fear  the  gospel  will  not 
reach  them.  And  there  are  places  which  seem  to  us  as  if  giv- 
en up  to  sin  and  wickedness.  But  in  view  of  this  work,  should 
we  not  dismiss  our  fears,  and  repeat  with  reverence  and  ear- 
nest expectation,  "  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?" 

4.  We  see  in  this  work  an  earnest  call  to  persevering  pray- 
er and  untiring  effort.  We  cannot  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
We  see  that  he  sometimes  works  where  no  special  effort  has 
been  put  forth.  But  while  he  has  his  extraordinary,  he  has 
also  his  ordinary,  modes  of  working.  And  these  extraordinary 
manifestations,  instead  of  inclining  us  to  neglect,  should  induce 
us  to  more  fervent  prayer,  and  earnest  effort  in  behalf  of  our 
several  spheres,  believing  that  he  will  answer  those  prayers 
and  bless  those  efforts.  "  What  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might." 
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Art.  IV.— FOI^CES  IN  THE  FORMATION  OF  CHAR- 

ACTEK 

Wc  arc,  to  a  great  degree,  tlie  creatures  of  circumstances. 
They  are  daily  giving  direction  to  our  tlioughts,  forming  our 
tastes,  habits,  and  cliaracters,  and  stamping  our  destiny  for 
time  and  eternity.  To  the  casual  observer,  many  of  these  may 
appear  of  small  moment.  But  to  the  man  of  thought,  no  event 
of  life  is  trifling  or  unimportant.  All  are  parts  of  one  great 
whole,  and  each  is  working  out  its  own  legitimate  results. 

The  circumstances  which  exert  the  most  powerful  influence 
in  the  formation  of  character,  arc  those  of  birth,  education,  and 
of  a  social  and  moral  nature.  Of  these  none  are  so  entirely 
beyond  our  control  as  the  circumstances  of  birth;  for  the  evils 
by  which  we  arc  surrounded  are  the  results  of  other  and  pre- 
vious lives.  That  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  is  fearfully  illus- 
trated by  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of 
thousands  around  us ;  it  is  seen  in  the  weak  and  puny  form,  in 
the  low  order  of  intellect,  and  the  depraved  moral  sentiment. 

We  are  strongly  alFected  by  our  outward  surroundings. 
In  Lieut.  Maury's  noble  work — ^-  The  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea," — we  obtain  a  view  of  the  forces  which  exert  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  in  forming  the  climate,  and  giving  peculiar 
features  to  the  diff'erent  parts  of  the  globe.  This  diversity  of 
climate,  soil  and  productions,  would  seem  to  be  a  cause  of  cor- 
responding diversity  in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  as  seen 
in  so  marked  a  degree  in  the  Bushman  of  Africa,  as  compared 
with  the  Caucasian  race.  The  one  so  low  in  the  scale  of  be- 
ing as  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  the  connecting  link  between 
man  and  the  brute  creation;  the  other,  represented  by  the 
towering  intellects  of  Newton,  Locke  and  Franklin.  Other  in- 
fluences have  aided  in  producing  this  diversity  of  character, 
but  the  primary  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of 
birth. 

We  find  another  influence  of  great  power  in  the  circumstance 
of  Education.     We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  bv  educa- 
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tion  the  simple  routine  of  the  schools ;  but  that  process  which 
commences  with  the  infant  in  its  mother's  arms,  and  goes  on 
into  eternity  itself;  that  process  by  which  the  mind  is  expand- 
ed, tlioughts  suggested,  opinions  formed  and  adopted,  that  arc 
to  become  the  ""overninGr  forces  in  life. 

And  how  grand  and  sublime  the  operations  of  this  force 
when  employed  to  cultivate  and  expand  the  powers  of  the 
mind ;  to  teach  men  to  think,  independently  and  strongly ;  to 
seek  the  truth,  in  the  love  and  for  the  sake  of  the  truth ;  to 
abjure  all  dogmas,  however  venerable,  unless  founded  on  reason 
and  revelation ;  to  avoid  a  credulous  superstition,  on  the  one 
liand,  and  a  blind  infidelity  on  the  other ;  to  trace  the  footsteps 
of  infinite  power  and  wisdom  in  the  varied  and  wonderful  works 
of  nature — whether  in  the  simple  flower  by  the  wayside,  the 
towering  mountain,  or  the  heaving,  restless  ocean  !  But  when 
its  tendency  is  to  dwarf,  rather  than  expand,  the  intellect  *  when 
it  leads  men  blindly  to  adopt  the  teachings  of  others,  instead 
of  exercising  for  themselves  the  powers  which  God  has  given 
them ;  when  its  effect  is  to  blind  the  mind  to  the  sublimest 
truths,  and  tcacli  it  to  embrace  old  dogmas  in  preference  to 
living,  vital  principles ;  to  place  a  false  estimate  upon  the  great 
aims  and  purposes  of  life ;  to  choose  the  pleasures  of  sense 
rather  than  those  of  the  intellect;  to  prefer  personal  ease  to 
the  satisfaction  of  doing  good;  a  vain  show  to  solid  worth ; 
the  admiration  of  tlie  giddy  multitude  rather  than  tlie  esteem 
of  tlie  wise ;  worldly  wealth  and  honor  rather  than  durable 
riches, — then  it  becomes  a  fearful  power  for  evil. 

Another  force  is  found  in  circumstances  of  a  social  nature. 
Man  seeks  society ;  and  not  only  is  this  conducive  to  his  hap- 
piness, but  it  is  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  his  pow- 
ers. The  influence  exerted  by  circumstances  of  a  social  nature 
in  the  formation  of  character,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  overlook- 
ed. This  influence  meets  us  in  every  department  of  human 
labor  and  responsibility, — in  the  nursery,  the  school  room,  the 
street,  the  social  circle,  the  political  gathering,  the  halls  of  leg- 
islation, the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  solemn  religious  assem- 
bly ;  and  its  effects  are  seen  in  the  architecture  of  our  dwell- 
ings, in  the  style  of  our  furniture,  the  fashion  of  our  garments; 
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in  our  habits  of  thought,  our  religious  belief;  our  employments, 
and  even  our  recreations. 

Science  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  the  natural  world  is  gov- 
erned by  laws  which  are  certain  and  unerring  in  their  opera- 
tion. Nothing  is  so  minute  as  to  be  left  to  chance ;  cause  and 
effect  are  to  be  seen  in  the  production  of  a  blade  of  grass,  as 
well  as  in  the  upheaving  of  a  continent.  In  the  depths  of  the 
Pacific,  insects  have,  from  materials  "  quarried  from  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,"  constructed  the  most  grand  and  stupendous  works 
of  masonry  which  man  ever  beheld.  Silently  and  unseen  they 
have  continued  to  labor,  and  we  behold  the  result,  as  the  coral 
island  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  And  we  can  trace 
the  operations  of  the  same  law,  in  the  workings  of  the  social 
system.  The  simple  every-day  occurrences  of  life  are  constant- 
ly shaping  our  characters  and  destiny ;  the  life  of  the  individual 
does  not  consist  of  a  succession  of  stirring,  thrilling  events; 
but  is  made  up,  in  the  aggregate,  of  those  which  are  apparently 
trifling  and  unimportant.  A  word  of  sympathy,  a  cup  of  cold 
water  given  as  an  act  of  kindness,  may  call  into  action  the  bet- 
ter feelings  of  our  nature,  and  exert  an  influence  which  shall 
extend  through  our  whole  lives. 

But  it  is  in  the  family  circle  that  circumstances  of  a  social 
nature  exert  the  most  powerful  influence ;  there  the  foundation 
is  laid  and  the  forces  arc  set  in  motion  which  have  so  much  to 
do  in  moulding  the  future  destiny  of  the  individual.  A  moth- 
er's kiss,  given  as  a  token  of  approbation  to  the  timid  boy, 
made  an  artist  of  Benjamin  West;  while  the  want  of  sympathy, 
the  stern  command,  the  harsh  expression,  from  well-meaning 
but  injudicious  parents,  has  often  soured  the  mind  of  the  child 
lono;  before  he  has  been  brou2:ht  into  contact  with  a  cold  and 
selfish  world.  Sidney  Smith  said,  "  mankind  are  always  happy 
for  having  been  happy ;  if  you  make  them  happy  now,  you 
make  them  happy  twenty  years  hence  by  the  remembrance  of 
it."  If  parents  could  be  made  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  principle, — if,  instead  of  assuming  a 
false  and  unnatural  dignity,  of  devoting  all  their  powers  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the  gratification  of  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, they  would  cultivate  the  social  principle,  would  seek  to 
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make  Lome  cliccrful  and  iiiYiting,  would  surround  it  with  trees 
and  flowcrS;  and  cultivate  in  their  children  the  spirit  of  glad- 
ness and  beauty,  how  richly  would  they  be  repaid  in  the  bless- 
ings which  would  be  showered  upon  them  !  And  how  precious 
would  be  the  remembrances  which  children  would  carry  with 
them  from  such  homes  as  these  I  It  would  be  the  Mecca  to 
which  tlieir  thoughts  would  make  daily  and  loving  pilgrimages ; 
it  would  lighten  the  burdens  of  life,  and  give  strength  for  its 
trials  and  conflicts ;  it  would  be  like  an  angel's  presence  in  the 
dark  hours  of  trial  and  temptation ;  and  should  they  wander  in 
distant  lands,  far  from  the  friends  and  scenes  of  childhood; 
with  what  earnest  longings  would  they  turn  their  faces  to- 
wards the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  in  the  last  trying  scenes, 
with  none  1)ut  the  stranger  to  wipe  the  death  damps  from  their 
brows,  how  would  their  eyes  brighten,  and  their  pulses  quicken, 
as  memory  carried  them  back  to  those  loved  and  well-remem- 
bered scenes.  And  as  they  crossed  the  dark  river,  as  they 
walked  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  how  would 
their  hearts  be  comforted  with  the  hope  of  meeting  the  loved 
ones  again.  O,  what  a  wealth  of  earnest  love  and  affection 
do  we  divert  from  us,  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  the  social  prin- 
ciple. 

We  are  aware  that  the  circumstances  of  birth,  education,  and 
of  a  social  nature,  of  which  we  have  already  treated,  possess 
moral  quality  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  this  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  said  of  every  influence  which  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  us.  But  besides  this  moral  quality  which  pervades 
all  the  influences  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  there  are  those 
which  are  not  so  general  in  their  nature,  which  it  has  seemed 
to  us  appropriate  to  treat  of  as  circumstances  of  a  moral  char- 
acter. 

Eight  and  wrong  arc  the  two  great  antagonistic  principles 
which  are  struggling  for  ascendency  in  the  world.  We  might 
speculate  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  evil,  but  all  such 
speculations  arc  idle  and  foreign  to  our  purpose.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  know  that  evil  exists,  and  that  the  life  of  every 
individual  is  a  history  of  the  warfare  waged  by  conflicting  prin- 
ciples. At  the  foundation  of  all  moral  influence  is  the  belief  in 
25 
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a  Great  First  CaiisC; — a  power  which  controls  and  directs  tlic 
affairs  of  tlic  universe.  The  moral  influence  of  a  belief  so  uni- 
versal as  tliis  must  be  great. 

Ent  wliile  this  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  is  so  universal, 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  views  entertained  of  his  character; 
consequently  the  moral  influences  resulting  from  this  great  pri- 
mary truthj  arc  often  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  If  we 
view  God  as  a  being  of  ilrfmite  holiness  and  purity,  omnipotent 
and  omnipresent,  whose  justice  is  tempered  by  the  tendercst 
love,  and  who  governs  his  creatures  with  reference  to  their  high- 
est good  here  and  hereafter,  would  not  such  views  tend  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  our  moral  principles,  and  quicken  our 
aspirations  for  a  liighcr  and  nobler  life  ?  But  if  we  regard  him 
in  tlie  light  of  ancient  mythology,  or  of  the  heathen  deities  wor- 
shipped at  tlic  present  day,  devoid  of  every  principle  of  holi- 
ness, arbitrary  and  selfish  in  the  government  of  his  creatures 
as  the  natural  result  of  such  a  belief,  the  moral  sentiment  will 
become  depraved ;  for  the  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  it^ 
source. 

Wc  see  tiic  same  diversity  in  the  operations  of  conscience,, 
—a  faculty  given  us  to  determine  tlie  moral  quality  of  actions. 
Under  this  influence  one  man  will  give  his  entire  life  to  relig- 
ious duties;  another  his  child  as  a  bloody  offering  to  his  deity. 
Tlic  martyr  will  walk  to  the  stake  with  a  firm  tread  and  an  un- 
blanched  cheels:,  while  his  bloody  persecutors  will  verily  think 
they  are  doing  God  service.  No  form  of  religious  belief,  how- 
ever imreasonable,  no  superstition  so  absurd,  but  brings  to  its 
aid  this  powerful  moral  influence.  That  great  truth  of  revela- 
tion, that  we  arc  to  live  again  in  ol'Iicr  scenes  and  under  other 
circumstances,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  thrilling  interest  to  us; 
but  the  desire  for  present  gratification,  the  scramble  for  wealth, 
and  ambition  for  distinction  among  our  fellow  men,  almost  ban- 
ish this  crrcat  truth  from  our  minds,  and  the  infiuencc  it  docs 
exert  is  greatly  modified  by  the  widely  different  views  We  enter- 
tain  of  that  future  life. 

The  Indian,  regarding  it  as  comprising  pleasant  hunting 
o-rounds,  abounding  Avith  evcrv  variety  of  game,  would  not  be 
expected  to  cherish  any  higher  aspirations  in  this  present  life,- 
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The  easy,  indolent  man,  wlio  anticipates  a  state  of  glorious  in- 
activity as  his  highest  experience  of  future  bliss,  will  naturally 
desire  to  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  heaven  here  on  earth. 

He  who  looks  forward  to  it  as  a  condition  of  progress  and 
intellectual  development^  where,  freed  from  the  encumbrances 
of  flesh  and  sense,  the  mind  will  expand  and  drink  in  knowl- 
edge from  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  will  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge  and  to  cultivate  and 
improve  his  faculties  in  their  present  organization.  So  also 
of  those  who  regard  it  as  a  place  of  moral  perfection,  purity 
and  holiness.  The  inHucncc  of  such  a  belief  will  be  purifying 
in  its  effects,  and  will  increase  and  strengthen  their  aspirations 
for  higher  moral  attainments. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  the  important  influence 
exerted  in  the  formation  of  cliaracter  by  the  varied  circum- 
stances with  whicli  we  arc  surrounded.  It  is  done  imperfectly ; 
for  no  human  intellect,  no  power  of  analysis  short  of  the  infinite, 
can  comprehend  it  to  its  full  extent.  We  know  that  the  earth, 
watered  by  the  falling  showers  and  the  gentle  dews,  with  the 
combined  influence  of  light,  air,  and  heat,  gives  us  the  trees  of 
the  forest  and  the  flowers  of  the  field ;  but  how  this  combina- 
tion can  be  made  to  produce  such  widely  different  results, — 
such  endless  variety  and  beauty  of  form,  such  delicate  coloring 
as  we  behold  on  every  leaf,  is  more  than  we  can  comprehend. 
And  so  of  the  influence  of  circumstances  in  the  formation  of 
character.  Our  knowledge  is  limited  to  general  laws  and  the 
application  of  the  most  common  principles,  but  the  result  is 
Rcen  in  the  diU'erent  phases  of  human  character  which  present 
themselves  to  our  view. 

In  this  connection  there  arises  a  question  of  deep  interest. 
Is  this  the  true  development  of  character,  one  answering  the 
great  ends  and  purposes  of  life,  and  satisfying  the  cravings  and 
aspirations  of  our  natures  ?  Has  our  Creator  left  us  a  prey  to 
circumstances,  which  would  be  only  another  term  for  chance  ? 
Have  we  been  created  with  these  deep  yearnings  for  intellectual 
development,  and  the  power  to  appreciates  the  beauty  of  moral 
character,  only  to  ha  mocked  as  with  the  view  of  some  far  oil, 
and  to  us  unattainable,  irood  ?     Does   God  clothe  the    grass  of 
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the  field,  dress  tlie  flowers  in  beauty,  and  so  arrange  the  laws 
of  nature,  tliat  the  showers  which  water  the  earth  shall  not  re- 
turn again  void,  but  all  are  made  to  acconiplisli  the  great  pur- 
poses of  creation,  while  man,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  wliole, 
is  left  to  drift  on  the  dark  river  of  nncertainty  and  doubt? 
Sucli  a  belief  is  a  libel  on  the  Creator;  it  does  violence  to  tlic 
intuitions  of  our  being;  it  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  na- 
ture, and  is  disproved  by  facts  in  the  life  of  every  true  and  ear- 
nest man. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  may  have  been  cases  where  cir- 
cumstances have  led  to  a  true  development  of  cliai'acter,  but 
we  war  against  tlic  too  prevalent  idea  that  cliaracter  is  to  be 
dependent  upon,  and  developed  by,  circumstances. 

True  development  of  character  can  only  be  obtained  by  making 
circumstances  subservient  to  tlie  great  purposes  of  life,  rather 
than  by  allowing  life  to  conform  to  circumstances.  The  man 
who  is  virtuous  because  his  surroundings  have  been  favorable, 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  a  truly  developed  cliaracter.  In  the 
hour  of  trial  he  may  be  found  wanting.  The  butterfly  and  hum- 
mino:-bird  are  beautiful,  as  thev  flit  from  fk)wer  to  flower  in  tho 
glad  sunshine  of  the  long  summer  day.  But  it  is  the  eagle, 
nurtured  amid  the  storms  which  surround  the  mountain's  height, 
that  ha^  strength  and  nerve  to  soar  above,  and  calmly  look 
down  on  the  conflict  of  raging  elements.  It  is  the  tempest,  as 
well  as  the  sunshine,  which  gives  strength  to  the  mighty  oak ; 
and  it  is  by  severe  discipline,  and  often  painful  efforts,  that  we 
attain  to  the  dignity  of  true  manhood. 

And  this  great  work  is  not  to  be  accomplished  in  a  day.  It 
comes  not  by  idle  wishes,  and  crude,  unmeaning  resolutions;  it 
is  a  life-long  strug'gjc,  and  one  that  will  call  into  action  all  our 
moral  forces. 

That  there  are  foes  to  meet  and  perils  by  the  way,  is  fearful- 
ly attested  by  the  bleaching  bones  of  those  w^lio  have  fallen  in 
the  contest;  and  by  the  many  gallant  and  richly  freighted  barks 
which  have  gone  down  beneath  the  dark  waters,  or  have  strand- 
ed on  the  rocks  of  aifibition,  avarice,  and  sensual  gratification. 

There  may  be  beauty  and  grace  .  of  form,  but  no  adornment 
for    the    soul.     Ambition  mav  lead  us  on  until   we  climb    the 
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dizzy  lieiglit  and  gain  the  applause  of  our  fellow  men  ;  but  with 
no  established  principles  or  self-control,  we  may  be  under  the 
influence  of  all  the  passions  which  agitate  the  human  heart. 
We  may  give  ourselves  to  the  ac(iuisition  of  wealth  with  an 
earnestness  whicli  Avill  ensure  success ;  our  coflcrs  may  over- 
flow, and  we  may  add  land  to  land  and  house  to  house,  and  yet 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  tliat  life  with  us  has  been  a  fail- 
ure. 

On  the  otliei>hand,  we  often  find,  under  a  forbidding  exterior, 
the  true  and  unfading  beauty  of  a  well  developed  character ; 
and  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  we  meet  those  who  display  a 
Iieroism  more  worthy  of  our  admiration,  than  they  who  have 
waded  through  seas  of  blood,  or  by  political  scheming  have  at- 
tained to  places  of  trust  and  power.  We  find  those  who  are 
poor,  as  men  count  poverty,  and  yet  are  men  of  intelligence,  of 
deep  thought,  of  cultivated  taste,  and  perfection  of  judgment, 
and  who  may  well  excite  our  envy  in  comparison  with  those 
wdiose  wealth  consists  in  gold  and  silver,  stocks  and  lands,  and 
piles  of  brick  and  mortar. 

We  often  apologise  for  ill  success,  and  charge  our  failures  on 
the  adverse  circumstances  by  wliich  we  have  been  surrounded, 
J)ut  could  WG  not  say  with  greater  propriety : — 

"  O,  what  glorious  records 

Had  the  angels  of  me  kept, 
Had  I  done  instead  of  doubted, 
Had  I  warred  instead  of  wept  P' 
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For  life  is  a  warfare  in  whicli  the  battle  is  to  be  renewed 
day  by  day,  and  the  ground  contested  inch  by  inch.  Nothing 
that  is  truly  valuable  is  to  be  obtained  without  earnest,  severe, 
and  often  painftd,  effort. 

We  come  now  to  the  consid<3ration  of  this  important  ques- 
tion. How  is  this  great  work  to  be  accomplished  ?  How  are 
the  fetters  by  which  we  are  bound  to  be  broken  ?  Bv  what 
power  are  the  adverse  circumstances  whicli  oppose  our  prog- 
ress to  be  overcome ,  so  that,  freed  from  the  influences  of  sor- 
did ambition,  of  narrow-minded  prejudice,  and  the   shackles  of 
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ignorance,  wc  may  stand  forth  in  all  the   dignity   of  true    man- 
hood ? 

Wc  shall  present  but  two  simple  ideas,  which  we  believe  to 
constitute  the  only  satisfactory  answer  that  can  be  given  to 
these  important  inquiries.  First,  by  the  energies  of  our  own 
wills,  and  second,  by  the  power  of  truth. 

We  behold  a  wonderful  system  of  compensations  in  the  op- 
erations of  nature,  and  the  laws  which  govern  our  being.  A 
celestial  body,  flying  off  under  the  influence  of  cihtrifugal  force, 
is  brought  back  to  its  elliptical  orbit  by  the  force  of  compensa- 
tion. The  constant  evaporation  which  is  going  on  under  the 
tropics  would  soon  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean,  and 
its  waters  would  become  so  dense  as  to  destroy  the  organisms 
with  which  it  now  abounds  ;  but  this  is  beautifully  compensated, 
and  the  balance  restored,  by  the  system  of  currents  which  per- 
vades all  parts  of  the  ocean. 

There  may  seem  to  be  a  great  diversity  in  the  social  condi- 
tion of  mankind ;  but  a  closer  inspection,  a  view  behind   the 
scenes,  might  convince  us  that  this  is  to   a  great  extent  in  ap- 
pearence  only.     Tlie  blessings  of  life,  and  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, are  more  evenly  distributed  than  we  generally   suppose. 
The  man   of  wealth,   with  his   showy   equipage    and   splendid 
dwelling,  surrounded  by  broad  domains,  with  noble  parks  and 
beautiful  landscapes,  may  at  times  excite  our  envy,  and  yet  of 
themselves  they  are  of  little  worth ;  and  to  be  counted   their 
possessor  is  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  care  and  anxiety 
which  often  attend  them.     And  this  will  be  the  more   apparent 
to  our  minds  when  we  remember  that  the  man  who   has  devel- 
oped his  faculties  and  cultivated  his  taste,  poor  though  he  may 
be,  as  he  gazes  on  the  calm  beauty  of  the   morning   hour,  the 
gorgeous  sunset,  or  the  countless  hosts    of  heaven ;    upon   the 
beautiful  landscape,  the  flowers  arrayed  in  more  than  Solomon's 
glory,  the  fields  of  golden  grain  and  sweetly  scented  clover, 
and  drinks  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  can  claim  all  these  in  a 
far  higher  sense  than  many  a  sordid  man  of  wealth. 

We  regard  great  mental  powers  with  feelings  akin  to  idola- 
try. We  look  upon  men  of  genius  as  superior  beings,  who 
have  been  highly  favored   of  heaven;  but  the  flights    of  genius 
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are  often  erratic  and  uncertain,  and  when  we  come  to  estimate 
men  by  what  they  have  accomplished,  we  find  tlic  want  of  these 
godlike  gifts  has  been  more  than  compensated  by  the  industry 
and  untiring  energy  of  those  who  can  lay  no  claim  to  genius  or 
great  mental  powers.  So,  also,  of  moral  development.  "We 
raise  questions  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the 
world;  we  indulge  in  hard  thoughts  of  Adam  the  first;  we  of- 
ten become  disheartened  in  view  of  the  eflbrts  we  are  required 
to  make,  and  the  temptations  which  assail  us ;  and  thus  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  energies  of  our  wills  we  have  a 
compensating  force  of  great  power  to  aid  us  in  overcoming 
these  evils. 

Without  this  power  there  can  be  no  true  development  of 
character.  And  there  is  no  condition  so  abject,  none  so  well 
calculated  to  excite  our  sympathy,  as  the  aimless,  dreaming  in- 
dividual who,  with  no  established  principles,  and  no  settled  pur- 
pose in  life,  is  afloat  on  tlie  sea  of  uncertainty  and  doubt.  But 
there  is  moral  sublimity  and  grandeur  in  the  true  and  earnest 
man,  as  he  goes  forth  with  unconquerable  will  to  engage  in  the 
conflicts  and  perform  the  duties  of  life,  daring  to  do  and  suffer, 
devoting  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  object, 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  scorns  the  allurements  of  pleasure^ 
the  temptations  to  personal  ease,  and  meets  adverse  circum- 
stances with  an  unwavering  confidence  of  ultimate  success.  And 
such  examples  are  not  few  or  far  between.  The  records  of 
the  past  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  history  of  such  men.  A 
large  proportion,  it  is  true,  have  been  under  the  influence  of  a 
sordid  and  unworthy  ambition,  yet  we  can  but  admire  tlie  firm- 
ness  of  purpose  and  power  of  endurance  with  which  they 
souglit  to  accomplish  their  ends.  These  examples  all  go  to 
show  what  may  be  accomplished  under  adverse  circumstances 
by  tlic  power  of  a  resolute  will.  It  does  not  remove  obstacles 
from  our  path,  but  enables  us  to  overcome  those  that  exist;  it 
docs  not  increase  our  resources,  but  it  calls  them  into  action, 
and  brings  tlicm  all  to  bear  upon  the  object  we  have  in  view; 
it  gives  us  no  new  strength  only  as  it  comes  as  the  natural  re- 
suit  of  exerting  that  which  we  now  possess;  it  saves  us  from 
becoming  disheartened  because  it  contains  within  itself  the  cb 
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emcnts  of  faitli  and  liope.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  miglity  power 
wliich  lias  been  given  us  by  our  Creator,  as  a  preparation  for, 
and  a  means  to,  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purposes  of 
life. 

We  come  now  to  our  second  element— the  power  of  Truth. 
We  speak  of  truth,  not  as  a  theory  or  an  abstraction,  but  as  a 
mighty  power,  a  living,  active  principle.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  associate  in  our  minds  physical  forces  with  the  idea 
of  power,  as  the  volcano,  the  ocean,  the  tempest,  the  prepon- 
derance of  numbers,  mighty  armies,  or  great  ecclesiastical  or 
political  organizations.  But  truth  is  mightier  than  all  these. 
The  throes  of  the  volcano,  the  restless  heaving  of  the  ocean, 
the  terrible  energy  of  the  tempest,  in  their  elTects  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  operations  of  the  still  small  voice  of  truth. 
Mighty  armies  in  all  their  pride  and  power  have  been  vanquish- 
ed and  scattered  like  the  autumnal  leaves,  but  truth  is  never  de* 
feated ;  it  may  at  times  be  retarded,  but,  like  the  pent  up  wa- 
ters, it  only  gains  new  strength  from  the  very  obstacles  which 
oppose  its  progress.  Huge  ecclesiastical  and  political  organi- 
zations have  for  a  time  succeeded  in  blinding  the  eyes  of  men^ 
and,  strong  in  the  power  of  numbers,  in  the  prestige  of  wealth 
and  hoary  antiquity,  they  expected  to  retain  the  ascendency 
they  had  acquired  over  the  multitude;  but  as  truth  dawned  on 
tlic  minds  of  men,  at  first  like  the  faint  Hush  of  mornini>:  liu^ht. 
and  gradually  brightening  to  the  more  perfect  day— as  they  be- 
gan to  reason  for  themselves,  those  influences  by  which  they 
were  so  long  held  in  darkness  and  superstition  were  broken; 
and  they  stood  forth  a  noble  vindication  of  the  power  of  truth , 
and  at  no  period  of  the  world's  history  lias  this  vindication 
been  more  strongly  made  than  at  the  present  time.  The  light 
is  breaking  on  minds  which  have  long  been  darkened;  seed 
wbicli  has  been  sown  is  springing  up;  nations  which  have  been 
down-trodden  and  oppressed  are  asserting  their  rights,  and 
the  idea  that  power  gives  authority  is  slowly  yielding  to  princi- 
ples of  truth  and  justice.  The  dark  system  of  Hindooism  is 
declining;  the  followers  of  Mohammed  mournfully  concede 
that  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  is  to  give  way  to  another,  a 
stronger  and  a  better  faith ;  the  true  principles  of  Christianity 
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arc  becoming  better  understood^  and  its  disciples  grow  more 
tolerant  in  the  views  which  they  entertain  of  each  other.  Tlie 
Papal  throne  is  upheld  by  the  bayonets  of  a  mercenary  sol- 
diery ;  and  that  far-secinir  and  most  remarkable  man  of  the 
present  age,  Napoleon  III.,  finds  it  necessary  to  prosecute  his 
gigantic  schemes  under  the  pretence  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Austria  is  contemplating  extensive  reforms,  without 
which  her  very  existence  is  threatened.  Russia  is  preparing  to 
liberate  her  millions  of  serfs,  and  the  "irrepressible  conflict" is 
going  steadily  on  in  our  own  country. 

But  how  do  these  mighty  movements  originate  ? .  Whence 
comes  the  decline  of  Ilindooism,  and  tlie  mournful  forebodings 
of  the  Prophet?  Why  the  necessity  of  bayonets  to  sustain 
the  Papal  tlirone,  or  for  a  tyrant,  like  Napoleon  III.,  to  use  the 
pretence  of  liberty  in  the  execution  of  his  schemes  ?  Why  this 
change  in  Austria,  whose  stern  and  settled  policy  has  been  de- 
termined opposition  to  all  reforms  ?  Why  the  attempted  lib- 
eration of  the  serfs  of  Russia,  and  why  the  "  irrepressible  con- 
flict" in  our  own  country  ? 

It  conies  by  the  silent  operation  of  truth  on  individual  minds. 
There  are  men  who  stand  in  advance  in  every  great  movement. 
As  some  one  has,  in  substance,  expressed  it,  they  are  like  the 
mountain,  towering  far  above  the  valley  and  plains  around 
them,  and  catching  the  first  glow  of  morning  light,  while  all  be- 
low is  buried  in  darkness.  These  men,  in  their  first  apprecia- 
tion of  truth,  have  stood  comparatively  alone ;  they  have  not 
been  understood ;  they  have  met  with  bitter  opposition,  and 
been  held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule ;  but  as  truth  has  permeated 
the  masses,  and  men  have  come  to  understand  the  great  princi- 
ples for  which  they  have  been  contending,  tardy  justice  has 
been  awarded  them,  and  monuments  have  been  erected  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  those  who,  in  their  lifetime,  were  dis- 
carded as  visionary  and  fanatical.  Our  hope  for  the  world,  for 
the  ignorant  and  degraded,  the  victims  of  superstition,  and  the 
down-trodden  and  oppressed,  is  not  in  kings  and  princes,  or 
mighty  armies,  but  in  the  power  of  trutli. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  reform ;  and  every  system 
having  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  men,  and  the  raising 
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tlicm  ill  tlic  scale  of  beings  wliich  ignores  tliis  principle,  will 
-certainly  fail  But  while  our  hearts  warm  with  honest  indigna- 
tion at  the  wrongs  which  afflict  society;  and  beat  witli  sympath}- 
for  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  ignorance  and   super- 


stition, we  must  not  neijflect  our   own   individual  wants. 


The 


deep  yearnings  of  our  own  natures  must  be  satisfied,  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers  must  be  expanded,  our  passions  sub- 
jected, and  our  minds  imbued  with  the  principles  of  truth.  If 
the  circumstances  of  birth  have  been  unfavorable,  if  our  educa- 
tion has  been  defective,  if  the  social  and  moral  influences  sur- 
rounding .us  have  tended  in  a  wrong  direction,  the  principles  of 
truth  must  be  our  reliance  foi*  correctino;  these  a:reat  evils. 

It  is  now  more  than  eighteen  centuries  since,  in  a  cavilling 
and  skeptical  spirit,  the  question  was  raised,  "  What  is  truth?" 
But  how  many  earnest  men,  struggling  amid  the  darkness  of 
their  times,  have  continued  to  make  this  important  inquiry. 

What  is  truth,  and  how"  is  it  to  be  made  available  in  the  for- 
mation of  character  ? 

Truth  unfolds  itself  to  us  in  the  history  of  the  past,  the 
teachings  of  nature,  and  the  w^ords  of  Bevelation.  Sad,  in- 
deed, would  it  be  for  us,  if  the  know^ledge  obtained,  and  the 
progress  made  by  each  individual,  were  to  be  lost  to  mankind 
and  buried  in  the  grave  with  liiiu  ]  but  such  is  not  the  fact. 
We  resume  the  thread  of  life  where  our  fathers  left  it ;  we 
profit  by  th<)ir  labors  and  carry  forward  their  unfinished  work 
to  completion.  We  make  their  experience  the  foundation  of 
our  investigations ;  w^e  profit  alike  by  the  failure  or  success  of 
what  they  undertook.  Every  new  thought  which  has  been  de- 
veloped, every  truth,  though  but  dindy  shadowed  forth,  is  so 
much  material,  ready  at  hand,  with  which  to  erect  our  own 
structure.  The  history  of  individuals  and  nations,  their  rise 
and  fall,  their  struggles  for  existence,  and  the  bloody  and  cruel 
contests  waged  for  principles  or  place  and  poAver,  the  fearful 
retribution  which  has  often  overtaken  those  who  have  oppress- 
ed their  fellow  men,  the  social  and  intellectual  development  of 
mankind,  their  advancement  iu  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  slow 
but  onward  progress  of  justice,  and  the  gradual  recognition  of 
the  principles  of  equal  rights— all  these  are  important  truths^ 
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wliicli  arc  taught  us  in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  to  be  usee! 
by  us  in  the  formation  of  our  own  characters. 

Nature  teaches  tis  great  and  important  trutlis  in  lier  varied 
and  wonderful  operations — in  the  simple  and  minute,  as  well  as 
the  grand  and  sublime,  in  licr  system  of  compensations  and 
wonderful  adaptations  of  means  to  ends;  in  tlie  law  of  supply 
and  demand;  in  the  clianging  seasons,  the  beauteous  spring; 
summer  teeming  witli  life;  autunni  with  its  falling  leaves;  and 
winter  with  its  cold  and  dreary  storms;  in  tlie  constant  recur- 
rence of  seed-time  and  harvest;  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  tlie 
forms  of  vegetation,  "first  tlie  blade,  then  tlie  ear,  and  after 
that  tlie  full  corn  in  the  car;"  in  the  fact  that  as  we  sow  so  wc 
shall  also  reap,  and  the  influence  which  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
the  seed  sown,  and  the  amount  of  care  and  cultivation  bestowed 
upon  it  has  upon  the  harvest  which  shall  be  gathered;  in  the 
Unlimited  extent  of  her  wealth,  and  the  severe  toil  which  ia 
necessary  to  secure  it;  in  the  proof  w^c  have  in  the  discoveries 
which  arc  daily  being  made  that  her  powers  are  inexhaustible; 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  the 
gentle  zephyrs  which  call  forth  the  glad  shouts  of  childhood, 
and  fan  the  cheeks  of  toil- — Nature  is  always  teaching  us  that 
all  these  are  under  the  influence  of,  and  occur  in  accordance 
with,  fixed  laws,  always  certain  and  unerring  in  their  operation. 

But  it  is  in  the  Vfords  of  Revelation  that  wc  find  the  embod- 
iment of  all  truth  in  a  form  so  simple  and  practical  that  all  can 
understand.  No  other  history  so  faithfully  delineates  charac- 
ter :  nowhere  else  is  human  passion  so  strongly  portrayed,  and 
virtue  and  vice  so  effectually  contrasted.  Nowhere  else  do  we 
find  such  promises  for  tliose  who  are  struggling  for  a  higher  de- 
velopment, such  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  fallen  and  de- 
graded, rules  of  conduct  so  plain  and  comprehensive,  morality 
so  pure,  and  teachino's  so  u'rand  and  sublime.  Shadowed  forth  in 
the  history  of  the  past— in  the  struggles  wdiich  men  have  made 
to  immortalize  their  names,  or  reasoning  by  analogy  from  the 
teachings  of  nature,  but  brought  to  light  with  clearness  and 
certainty  in  the  words  of  Eevclation,  is  the  great  truth  of  im- 
mortality— the  fact  that  we  shall  live  again  in  other  scenes. 
This  glorious  truth,  with  its  connections;  is  one  of  great  power 
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and  inllucncc  in  tlie  discipline  leading  to  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. Before  its  magnitude,  how  do  ease,  wealth,  pleasure, 
honor,  and  ambition  for  place  and  power,  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance;  and  how  often,  under  the  adverse  circumstances  of  birth 
and  education,  and  the  social  and  moral  barriers  which  obstruct 
our  progress,  our  strengtii  would  fail,  and  the  energies  of  our 
wills  would  become  paralyzed,  did  not  our  expectations  extend 
beyond  this  present  life.  But  when  we  regard  this  as  but  the 
beginning  of  our  existence,  and  all  tlic  strength  and  discipline 
we  are  able  to  acquire  liere  as  so  much  capital  with  which  to 
commence  a  future  life,  tlien  do  we  feel  our  energies  quickened, 
and  a  new  importance  attaches  to  our  efforts  to  attain  to  a  well 
developed  character. 

These  two  leading  forces  are  beautifully  illustrated  in  the 
character  of  Him  who  lived  our  example,  and  in  the  form  of  our 
common  humanity,  walked  this  earth  opposed  by  the  same  ad- 
verse circumstances  which  we  are  meeting.  As  we  contem- 
plate the  life  of  Jesus,  while  we  examine  his  character  as  de- 
veloped here  on  earth,  the  spirit  of  kindness,  gentleness,  and 
loving  sympathy  are  so  prominent  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  his  Avas  one  of  the  noblest  examples  ever  o-jven  of  the 
entire  energies  of  the  will  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of 
some  great  object.  From  the  utterance  of  the  first  words 
wdiich  we  have  recorded  as  spoken  by  him,  "  wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ?"  to  those  of  the  solemn 
closing  scene,  ^^  It  is  finished,"  there  was  no  wavering,  no  falter- 
ing in  the  path  of  duty,  l)ut  through  poverty  and  the  scorn  and 
contempt  wdiicli  men  expressed  for  the  despised  Nazarine, 
through  temptations,  the  strengtii  and  fierceness  of  which  we 
cannot  know,  surrounded  by  a  changing  and  fickle  multitude, 
who  would  listen  with  breathless  interest  as  he  scattered  the 
bread  of  life  among  them,  and  then  accuse  him  of  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  devil,  who  would  be  moved  at  one  time  to  take  him 
by  force  and  make  him  king;  at  another  to  lead  him  to  the 
brow  of  a  hill  to  cast  him  down  headlong;  who  would  cry, 
'^  Ilosannah  to  him  that  coraeth  in  the  name  of  the  Highest," 
and  then  shout,  '^  away  with  him,  crucify  him,  crucify  him,"  he 
kept  in  view  and  labored    for  the  accomplishment  of  his  one 
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great  object.  And  at  the  close  of  those  fearful  scenes,  as  he 
was  taken  from  the  cross  and  laid  in  the  tomb,  how  sad  was 
that  little  group  of  loving  disciples  who  had  hoped  through  him 
for  the  redemption  of  Israel.  But  thcj  knew  not  the  power  of 
truth;  they  understood  not  that  through  his  life,  yea,  rather 
that  through  his  death,  was  to  dawn  a  new  and  better  era ;  the 
commencement  of  that  rising,  spreading  glory  which  should  fill 
the  whole  earth.  They  understood  not  that  his  teachings,  and 
the  truths  which  he  promulgated,  were  to  extend  to  all  coming 
time,  that  through  their  power  and  influence  the  fallen,  the  de- 
graded, and  the  lost  were  to  be  restored,  the  victims  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  to  be  enlightened,  the  bonds  of  the  op- 
pressed to  be  broken,  and  the  power  and  dominion  of  sin  to  be 
destroyed. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  circumstances  exert 
a  powerful  influence  for  good  or  evil  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, but  that  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  develop- 
ment. We  have  also  endeavored  to  show  in  what  true  devel- 
opment of  character  consists — the  greatness  of  the  work,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished ;  and  with  such 
means  none  need  fail.  Our  Creator  has  laid  no  requirements 
upon  us  which  we  have  not  the  ability  to  meet.  Obstacles  of 
the  most  formidable  character  may  oppose  our  progress,  cir- 
cumstances may  all  seem  to  be  adverse  and  to  forbid  all  hope 
of  our  attaining  to  any  considerable  success ;  and  yet  how 
many  noble  spirits  have  triumphantly  met  the  same  obstacles 
and  contended  successfully  with  the  same  adverse  circumstan- 
ces !  Many  of  these  noble  spirits  have  passed  on  and  entered 
upon  a  higher  state  of  existence,  but  an  unfading  glory  illumin- 
ates the  pathway  by  which  they  ascended.  If  we  would  profit 
by  the  inspiration  afforded  by  these  examples,  we  should  re- 
member that  an  appreciation  of  moral  beauty  and  a  desire  to 
obtain  it,  while  we  suffer  ourselves  to  drift  with  the  tide  of  cir- 
cumstances, will  not  accomplish  the  object;  it  will  require  time 
and  an  honest  strength  of  purpose  to  overcome  our  appetites, 
early  prejudices,  and  wrong  habits  of  thought.  The  strong  ef- 
fort must  be  made.  Our  eyes  may  become  dim  with  such  con- 
stant watching,  our  feet  weary  with  this  continual  struggle ;  but 
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victory  will  at  last  crown  our  efforts.  If  tempted  to  falter,  we 
have  only  to  consider  that  the  opposite  of  success  is  failure ; 
and  in  such  a  contest  who  would  consent  to  fail  ? 

"  For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  have  been  / 

Ah,  well  I  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes ; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away !" 


Art.  Y.— UNIVERSALISM. 

No  question  justifies  and  calls  for  more  serious  considera- 
tion than  that  which  respects  the  relations  and  destiny  of  the 
human  soul.  To  a  thoughtful  man  it  stands  above  every  other. 
The  highest  and  largest  and  most  enduring  of  human  interests 
are  involved  in  it.  And,  so  far  as  the  answer  is  allowed  to 
depend  in  any  degree  on  voluntary  conditions,  no  man  can  be 
consistently  or  innocently  or  safely  ignorant,  with  his  own  con- 
sent. Neither  its  seriousness,  its  difficulties,  its  unwelcome- 
ness,  nor  the  varied  answers  returned,  can  justify  indifference. 
Only  a  well-grounded  and  settled  conviction  that  nothing  can  be 
learned  by  study,  or  that  the  results  to  which  we  are  tending 
are  definite,  positive  and  inevitable,  can  excuse  the  dismission 
of  the  whole  subject  from  human  thought.  If  there  be  any 
reliable  testimony,  it  should  be  sought;  if  any  trustworthy 
teacher  has  spoken,  he  should  be  reverently  heeded. 

To  this  question  concerning  human  destiny  almost  every  re- 
ligious system  gives  a  reply,  and  almost  every  philosophical 
system  offers  a  theory.  The  solutions  are  various,  and  contra- 
dict each  other.  We  are  promised  extinction  of  consciousness, 
either  for  the  whole  race  or  a  part  of  it ;  absorption  into  the 
Divine  nature,  an  endless  series  of  transformations  and  trans- 
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migrations ;  a  sudden  and  supernatural  development  into  a 
heavenly  image ;  a  dropping  off  of  all  that  originates  sin  or 
carries  its  taint,  at  the  grave;  a  spiral  ascent  to  celestial  nobil- 
ity along  the  highway  of  natural  progression ;  and  at  length  we 
are  pointed  to  an  utter  loss  of  moral  consciousness  and  indi- 
viduality, and  a  reduction  of  being  to  a  mere  monadj  in  the 
case  of  those  who  persist  in  the  way  of  evil.*^ 

The  question  is  eminently  a  practical  one,  calling  for  a  defi- 
nite and  true  answer.  It  is  the  last  subject  to  be  committed  to 
the  hands  of  mere  theorists.  We  need,  not  changing  conjee^ 
tures,  but  reliable  knowledge.  No  man  should  be  willing  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  maintenance  of  a  plausible  theory,  as  though 
this  were  an  arena  for  the  display  of  dialectical  skill.  It  can- 
not be  allowable  to  adopt  a  desired  conclusion  and  then  com- 
mence an  eager  search  for  proofs.  The  exact  truth  should  be 
sought  eagerly,  and  promptly  accepted  when  found.  Our  real 
interests  here  never  lie  in  the  way  of  deception ;  and  no  man 
should  be  willing  to  be  deceived.  False  opinions,  however 
widely  diffused,  or  strongly  cherished,  or  resolutely  held,  or 
etoutly  defended,  should  be  cheerfully  yielded  to  definite  testi- 
mony or  inexorable  logic.  The  facts  should  be  at  once  accept- 
ed, however  painful  may  seem  the  process,  for  their  acceptance 
is  the  only  way  to  a  wise  and  true  solution,  or  a  profitable  use. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  need  to  seek 
information  from  without  ourselves.  Intuition  finds  this  ques- 
tion lying  beyond  its  sphere.  No  interior  oracle  responds  au- 
thoritatively to  the  querying  of  an  anxious  soul,  peering  eager- 
ly into  the  realm  of  its  coming  life.  Our  hopes  are  not  trust- 
worthy prophecies.  Our  sympathies  are  no  sure  index  to  our 
lot.  Our  prejudices  annul  no  law  having  its  foundations  in  our 
nature,  and  they  can  break  down  no  plan  which  enters  into  the 
Divine  government. 

And  even  unaided  Human  Reason  is  at  fault  when  grappling 
with  this  question.  It  has  shown  itself  unable  to  frame  any 
clear,  well-considered  and  acceptable   verdict   on   the   simple 

*  This  position  is  taken  by  the  author  of  a  vigorous  article  in  the 
"  Christian  Examiner"  for  fuly,  1859. 
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question  of  immortality.  It  has  been  longed  for,  and  partially 
believed ;  but  the  old  question :  "  If  a  man  die  shall  he  live 
again  ?"  is  one  which  even  the  sage  of  Athens  discussed  with 
many  misgivings,  and  hoped  over  with  the  most  serious  fears. 
And  since  Christ  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  they 
who  have  attempted  to  determine  the  qualities  of  that  immor- 
tality by  philosophical  processes,  have  come  out  with  the  most 
dissimilar  results.  As  with  many  other  subjects,  so  with  this, 
the  wisdom  of  men  lies  in  the  frank  confession  of  their  igno- 
rance, and  in  the  diligent  search  for  light  amid  the  teaching 
which  waits  to  be  appropriated  around  us.  Our  survey  is  yet 
comparatively  narrow,  and  our  insight  is  not  profound.  The 
whole  scheme  of  the  universe  is  not  readily  deducible  from  the 
elements  found  within  ourselves ;  and  we  cannot  pronounce 
with  certainty  on  all  the  ways  of  God  by  a  brief  survey  of  the 
tendencies  and  constitution  of  man.  We  are  apt  to  misinter- 
pret our  premises,  to  omit  or  misarrange  some  elements  belong- 
ing to  the  problem,  or  make  our  processes  illegitimate.  De- 
pending upon  ourselves  exclusively,  by  rejecting  all  aid  ab  ex- 
tra, our  conclusions  are  almost  certain  to  be  false,  both  because 
the  task  undertaken  is  too  large  for  our  ability,  and  because 
the  very  presumption  implied  in  our  rejection  of  assistance 
dims  the  eye  and  multiplies  stumblings  in  our  career. 

Besides,  it  may  be  added  that  our  position  is  not  favorable 
to  our  perception  of  the  exact  truth  respecting  our  desert  and 
destiny  under  a  moral  government.  We  are  criminals  before 
the  law — rebels  in  the  eye  of  the  Euler — wayward  children,  dis- 
regarding the  obligations  and  straying  from  the  sanctities  of  the 
Father's  house ;  and  for  this  reason  we  are  not  precisely  in  a 
state  to  decide  upon  our  desert,  or  pronounce  upon  the  disci- 
pline that  awaits  us.  *  Few  prisoners,  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
civil  justice,  could  be  trusted  to  furnish  the  testimony  in  their 
own  case,  and  interpret  the  law,  and  charge  the  jury,  and  point 
out  the  mitigating  or  aggravating  circumstances,  and  frame  the 
verdict,  and  pronounce  and  execute  the  sentence.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  blinding  influence  of  their  crimes,  their  self-love  and 
dread  of  discipline  would  be  likely  tf  put  sophisms  for  argu- 
ments and  prejudices  for  convictions ;  and  pleas  for  justice  and 
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good  order  would  be  supplanted  by  a  struggle  to  escape.  Near- 
ly all  the  infatuated  nations  and  persons  that  have  afforded  the 
most  signal  and  startling  examples  of  Divine  retribution,  have 
denied  the  justice  of  an  overthrow,  or  disbelieved  its  coming, 
or  defied  its  approach. 

Two  sources  of  information  are  opened  whence  one  may 
draw  testimony  respecting  the  future  life.  The  first  is  the 
moral  administration  of  God,  as  now  carried  on  in  this  world. 
The  second  is  the  special  revelation  which  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.  Of  course,  no  testimony  from  this  first  source 
would  be  accepted  by  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  God  and 
reject  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  And  no  one  deny- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Bible  would  be  affected  by  anything 
taught  on  the  subject  in  that  volume.  Such  unbelievers  could 
not  be  reasoned  with  in  this  way.  There  are  other  questions 
to  be  settled,  and  to  be  settled  in  other  methods,  before  they 
could  be  expected  to  sit  down  to  such  a  discussion  as  we  pro- 
pose. We  write  now  for  those  who  believe  in  a  personal  God 
as  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  for  those  who  accept  the  Bible 
as  a  Divine  and  authoritative  revelation. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  the  same  facts  in  the  moral 
economy  of  the  world  are  differently  interpreted;  and  that 
contradictory  views  are  drawn  from  the  same  passages  of 
Scripture.  A  positive  theorist,  who  goes  out  hunting  for  con- 
firmations, will  seem  to  find  what  he  is  searching  for;  and  a 
desperate  religious  partisan  will  draw  out  all  sorts  of  teaching 
from  St.  Paul  by  the  help  of  his  pliable  exegesis.  It  shall  be 
our  aim  to  use  only  great  and  obvious  principles,  drawn  from 
the  Divine  procedure,  and  to  take  the  manifest  tenor  of  the 
Bible  instead  of  hanging  a  doubtful  meaning  upon  isolated 
texts. 

So  far  as  God's  administration  in  this  world  exhibits  his  real 
character,  principles  and  plans,  and  so  far  as  we  can  perceive 
the  legitimate  tendencies  and  definite  results  of  this  adminis- 
tration in  human  character  and  experience,  wc  have  the  basis 
of  a  judgment  respecting  the  whole  future  of  moral  beings. 
For  God  never  changes  in  his  own  nature  nor  in  the  moral 
principles  in  conformity  to  which  he  acts ;  and  the  human  sou], 
26* 
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in  order  to  the  preservation  of  its  identity,  must  forever  illus- 
trate the  same  laws  of  life  and  development,  and  show  the 
same  connection  between  cause  and  effect.  If  God  is  not  thus 
unchangeable,  then  we  can  know  nothing  whatever,  by  means  of 
reasoning,  of  the  future  life ;  and  logic  is  but  a  torture  and  a 
mockery.  And  if  the  same  laws  of  moral  life  are  not  to  oper- 
ate in  the  next  world  as  in  this,  then  for  us  there  is  no  future  ,* 
losing  our  moral  identity  we  shall  cease  to  be. 

And,  admitting  that  God  could  convey  knowledge  respecting 
our  future  state  by  means  of  a  revelation  in  language,  and  that 
he  has  undertaken  to  do  it,  it  must  be  presumed  that  this  reve- 
lation in  language  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  use  of  language  every  where  else.  Words 
here  will  be  used  in  their  ordinary  signification  ]  their  meaning 
will  be  put  as  far  as  possible  on  their  very  surface,  and  the 
natural  and  obvious  sense  of  any  statement  is  likely  to  be  the 
true  sense.  Such  is  the  simple  basis  upon  which  we  put  our 
inquiry.  We  shall  not  seek  for  novelty,  but  for  clearness  of 
statement;  not  for  ingenious, but  for  fair,  argument;  not  for  a 
verbal  victory,  but  for  a  right  conclusion. 

The  one  great  distinguishing  feature  of  Universalism,  con- 
sidered as  a  religious  system,  is  its  unequivocal  assertion  that 
all  the  human  race  will  certainly  become  holy  and  happy.  It 
will  not  allow  the  perpetual  straying  and  sinning,  and  the  con- 
sequent suffering,  of  a  single  human  soul.  Sooner  or  later,  by 
one  process  or  another,  the  last  wanderer  is  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  Father's  house ;  the  most  resolute  and  hardened  rebel 
against  moral  law  and  duty  will  penitently  submit  and  joyfully 
obey ;  the  guiltiest  sinner  is  to  be  pardoned,  purified,  and  ad- 
mitted to  intimate  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  God  ;  sin  is  to 
end  in  the  everlasting  and  loving  obedience  of  all  souls ;  the 
jar  and  friction  of  the  moral  universe  is  to  be  finally  over,  and 
the  whole  circle  of  life  is  to  be  full  of  harmony  and  glory. 

This  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  Universalism,  separating  it 
widely  from  every  other  religious  system.  Universalists  differ 
very  materially  among  themselves  as  to  the  time  and  manner 
and  circumstances  of  this  great  and  complete  restoration;  but 
they  all  alike  hold  to  the  fact.     The  larger  portion  of  the  in- 
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telligent  and  cultivated  among  them  accept  now  the  notion  of 
a  limited  future  punishment,  either  positive  or  negative,  which 
is  to  operate  as  a  disciplinary  or  reformative  agency.  The 
view  formerly  held  by  many  among  them,  viz. :  that  whatever 
change  might  be  necessary  to  enter  heaven,  was  in  some  way 
immediately  effected  at  death, — is  now  rarely  advocated.  Nor 
is  it  just  to  charge  them  generally  with  holding  that  the  worst 
criminals,  at  death,  are  at  once  saved  and  made  happy  in  heav- 
en without  any  change  of  spirit  or  character  or  moral  relation. 
That  view  is  not  widely  held  by  thinking  men,  and  is  not  in- 
.volved  in  Universalism.  Most  of  those  who  are  intelligent, 
readily  admit  that  holiness  must  precede,  or  accompany  and 
measure,  future  happiness,  and  that  there  is  no  real  salvation 
without  this.  They  insist  that  only  the  pure  in  heart  shall 
truly  and  savingly  see  God.  But,  claiming  that  all  are  to  cease 
from  sin  and  become  holy,  they  claim  as  a  consequence  that  all 
will  cease  from  suffering  and  become  morally  happy.  They  ad- 
mit no  doubt  of  this  result.  They  claim  that  every  moral  be- 
ing is  thus  to  be  recovered  in  the  plan  and  by  the  influence  of 
God ;  that  the  result  is  as  absolutely  certain  as  any  result 
which  God  has  proposed  to  bring  to  pass  can  be.  In  a  word, 
most  Universalists  hold  to  the  theory  known  as  Universal  Res- 
toration. They  may  hold  many  religious  opinions  common  to 
Christians  generally,  but  that  is  really  no  part  of  their  Univer- 
salism. And  it  is  of  this  theory  of  the  future  state  of  men, 
which  gives  to  Universalism  its  distinctive  character,  that  we 
are  now  to  speak.  We  deal  with  the  system,  and  not  with  its 
advocates ;  and  we  are  to  try  that  as  a  question  of  fact  or 
probability,  drawing  testimony  from  the  sources  already  indi- 
cated, as  the  only  ones  which  offer  us  aid. 

Is  that  theory  of  the  future  life  correct  ?  Is  the  evidence 
in  support  of  it  satisfactory  and  conclusive?  P"»  the  princi- 
ples on  which  God  is  administering  his  moral  government  sug- 
gest and  imply  it?  Do  the  Scriptures  teach  it  by  distinct 
statement,  or  by  plain  and  necessary  and  repeated  implication? 
Were  they  manifestly  given  for  that  purpose,  and  do  they 
serve  that  purpose  in  the  case  of  every  candid  and  earnest  and 
unbiassed  and  devout  reader  ?     Is  the  contrary  doctrine  clear- 
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ly  repudiated ;  and  is  it  foisted  upon  this  sacred  record  only 
by  partisan  students  and  violent  methods  ?  Our  answer  can 
be  only  partial ;  and  we  will  endeavor  to  make  that  as  brief  and 
plain  as  possible. 

1.  The  general  convictions  of  men  in  all  ages  and  nations 
have  been  against  it. 

We  do  not  anticipate  any  denial  of  this  statement,  and  so 
adduce  no  proof;  nor  do  we  propose  to  make  more  of  this  con- 
sideration than  is  allowable.  There  are  many  hoary  lies  that 
have  passed  down  through  the  centuries  with  scarcely  a  chal- 
lenge. The  progress  which  is  both  our  privilege  and  our  duty 
consists  largely  in  emancipation  from  old  errors  and  the  dfs- 
covery  and  application  of  new  truths.  No  great  lie,  however 
abominable,  has  written  its  history  in  the  world  without  show- 
ing us  many  suffrages  in  its  favor.  As  men  have  worshipped 
monsters,  calling  them  gods,  so  they  have  reverenced  false- 
hoods and  ^absurdities  as  great  truths.  All  this  is  freely  ad- 
mitted. But  there  are  strong  and  weighty  reasons  for  attach- 
ing importance  to  the  testimony  of  general  opinion  in  such  a 
case  as  this. 

The  belief  of  Univcrsalism  would  always  have  been  so  grate- 
ful a  thing  to  men,  that  we  can  hardly  supppse  they  would  vol- 
untarily and  reaolutely  reject  it.  Strong  and  unconquerable 
convictions  have  evidently  kept  it  at  bay.  Men  do  not  readily 
admit  that  they  have  lived  falsely,  incurred  guilt,  are  exposed 
to  punishment,  that  justice  forbids  them  to  hope  for  pardon, 
and  that  they  are  going  on  to  a  sad  destiny.  The  rejection  of 
Univcrsalism  involves  self-condemnation  and  self-depreciation ; 
and  yet  men  reject  it  notwithstanding  the  unwelcomeness  of 
such  a  judgment.  The  belief  that  souls  may  be  forever  "  wan- 
dering stars,"  carries  with  it  a  terrible  impeachment  of  human 
nature  and  character ;  but  the  belief  has  been  generally  held 
to,  nevertheless.  It  would  have  afforded  unspeakable  relief  to 
accept  the  sentiment  that  the  eternal  welfare  and  happiness  of 
all  men  was  surely  provided  for ;  and  yet,  though  men  have 
longed  for  relief,  they  could  not  find  it  in  such  a  sentiment. 
Why  not  ?  except  that  it  contradicted  analogy,  experience, 
tradition,  and  the  inner  voice  ?    By  cultivated  nations  and  un- 
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cultivated ;  by  those  living  where  the  light  of  special  revelation 
has  streamed  in  upon  their  darkness,  and  those  who  have  seem- 
ed to  get  no  heavenly  answer  when  they  queried  respecting  the 
future ;  by  philosophers,  classifying  facts  and  expounding  law, 
and  by  men  on  the  plane  of  common  thought  who  saw  truth 
only  in  fragments ; — by  all  these  the  distinctive  doctrine  of 
Universalism  has  been  generally  ignored  or  rejected. 

The  rejection,  moreover,  has  often  been  positive  and  decided. 
For  the  sentiment  is  not  one  which  has  only  recently  been  pro- 
pounded. It  has  sprung  up  in  the  field  of  thought  many  times ; 
it  has  been  broached  over  and  over  again ;  it  has  asked  for 
human  confidence  and  human  hope  all  along  the  years  j  it  has 
been  scrutinized  by  criticism,  weighed  in  the  scales  of  analogy, 
taken  in  pieces  by  the  analyst,  measured  by  intuition  and  tested 
by  its  tendencies  and  fruits,  and  then  men  have  put  it  from 
them,  though  not  without  reluctance  and  pain.  Though  grate- 
ful to  the  sympathies,  it  has  been  false  to  the  convictions  of 
men.  Let  into  the  heart  of  the  race  now  and  then  through 
reveries  and  dreams,  the  moral  nature  has  aroused  itself  to  ex- 
pel the  intruder.  And  this  testimony,  thus  drawn  from  human 
opinion,  is  not  without  its  weight. 

2.  The  uniform  tendencies  of  moral  life,  as  we  discover  them 
in  the  world  around  us,  are  manifestly  not  in  the  direction  of 
universal  holiness  and  happiness. 

The  movement  of  the  soul  is  not  always  upward.  Men  are 
frequently  found  developing  toward  evil  and  not  toward  good. 
Growth  is  often  abnormal  rather  than  normal.  Moral  feeling 
is,  in  many  cases,  strongest  in  early  life,  and  character  grows 
more  and  more  defective  as  it  becomes  more  definite  and  fixed. 
Virtues,  once  cherished  and  venerated,  are  at  length  left  with- 
out culture  or  given  over  to  die  by  violent  hands.  The  moral 
principles  to  which  the  heart  was  for  years  loyal,  are  after- 
wards sneered  at  and  trampled  under  foot.  Light  increases, 
but  the  heart  is  more  wayward ;  duty  is  better  interpreted,  but 
more  defiantly  set  at  nought.  The  tendency  to  sin  gains 
strength  and  secures  larger  indulgence ;  the  barriers  of  re- 
straint are  more  and  more  overleaped  or  broken  down.  The 
heart  repels  holiness  with  increasing  decision,  and  accepts  the 
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fellowship  of  sia  with  less  reluctance.  The  passions  grow 
strong,  and  the  will  yields  to  vassalage  with  less  hesitation. 
Time,  instead  of  correcting  the  evil  habits,  only  confirms  them ; 
new  knowledge  works  not  reformation,  but  deeper  guilt;  suffer- 
ing, instead  of  purifying,  rather  makes  desperate.  The  farther 
the  soul  goes  on  in  its  downward  path,  the  greater  is  its  mo- 
mentum.  Each  wrong  step  makes  the  next  easier  and  more 
certain.  Warnings,  which  once  sounded  fearfully,  are  heard 
without  emotion ;  restraints,  once  strong,  like  steel-cords,  snap 
now  like  threads  of  gossamer.  And  when  we  catch  the  last 
glimpse  of  such  spirits,  their  downward  movement  is  rapid  and 
decisive  beyond  what  it  had  ever  been  in  the  whole  previous 
history. 

We  are  only  stating  obvious  facts,  such  as  every  observer  has 
met.  Characterize  these  facts  as  we  may,  explain  them  in  any 
manner,  as  facts  they  still  remain,  confronting  blindness  and 
forbidding  denial.  Now,  if  they  occur  under  the  administration 
of  God,  and  illustrate  his  moral  rule ;  if  they  take  place  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  inflexible  laws  of  the  human  constitution ; 
and  if  the  future  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  history  of  the  past 
and  the  manifest  tendencies  of  the  present,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  we  are  to  be  assured  in  this  way  of  the  ultimate  holiness 
and  happiness  of  all.  The  same  Sovereign  is  to  rule  hereafter 
as  now;  the  same  moral  principles  are  to  underlie  his  govern- 
ment ;  the  same  law  is  to  bind  cause  and  effect  inseparably  to- 
gether. Outward  circumstances  cannot  wholly  explain  these 
facts ;  for  the  same  circumstances  have  aided  to  build  up  other 
natures  into  goodness,  and  the  resolute  offender  charges  him- 
self with  the  responsibility  of  his  wrong.  And  unless  it  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  death  shall  change  the  mental  constitution, 
or  introduce  the  soul  into  a  new  moral  realm,  or  bring  new  ap- 
pliances that  shall  absolutely  overpower  all  wayward  volition, 
and  revolutionize  both  tendency  and  taste,  the  confident  asser- 
tion that  all  souls  shall  be  redeemed  may  show  a  brave  hope  or 
an  obstinate  credulity,  but  it  is  one  which  discards  evidence 
and  will  not  listen  to  reason.  Of  the  grounds  supposed  to  ex- 
ist for  such  relief  in  the  future,  we  may  say  a  few  words  here- 
after. 
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3.  The  Bible  contains  no  plain  and  unequivocal  statements 
that  all  men  shall  be  finally  holy  and  happy ; — at  least  it  con. 
tains  no  such  statements  as  might  be  reasonably  expected  if 
God  had  given  the  Bible  in  order  to  reveal  that  sentiment  to 
the  human  race.  (Such  passages  as, — "  As  in  Adam  all  die," 
&c. ;  "  Every  knee  shall  bow,"  &c. ;  "  Who  will  have  all  men  to 
be  saved,"  &c. ;  cannot  be  claimed  as  clear  and  decisive  state- 
ments 'per  se,  and  few  Universalists  do  claim  so  much  in  their 
behalf.)  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  Bible 
which,  appealing  to  a  race  already  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
contrary  doctrine,  could  apparently  be  understood  in  no  other 
way  than  as  a  confirmation  of  it  as  true. 

In  giving  the  Bible,  God  knew  it  was  coming  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  had  all  along  held  to  the  eternity  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  who  were  holding  it  still,  and  who  would  generally 
so  interpret  such  a  revelation  as  he  has  given  that  they  would 
find  their  previous  opinions  endorsed  there.  If,  then,  the  doc- 
trine of  Universalism  is  a  fundamental  truth,  which  the  race  of 
men  had  either  lost  or  never  possessed,  and  the  Bible  was  given 
to  displace  fundamental  errors  by  radical  truths,  it  is  natural 
to  look  for  the  most  unequivocal  statements  repudiating  the 
one  and  asserting  the  other.  The  falsehood,  it  would  seem, 
should  be  singled  out  for  the  sake  of  open  condemnation ;  and 
the  opposite  truth  should  be  lifted  up  into  authority  by  the 
clearest  announcements.  And  especially  should  we  expect 
this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  precisely  the  method  which 
God  has  adopted  in  respect  to  other  prevalent  errors  and  need- 
ed truths.  How  clear  was  his  protest  against  polytheism  and 
idolatry,  and  how  earnestly  does  he  insist  upon  his  own  unity 
and  the  confinement  of  human  worship  to  him  alone  I  How 
clear  are  his  statutes  against  murder,  and  how  strong  his  asser- 
tions of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  !  How  he  thunders  against 
promiscuous  intercourse,  and  exalts  the  law  and  the  relations 
of  marriage  !  These  were  the  errors  and  wrongs  which  imper- 
illed the  welfare  of  men,  and  against  these  he  lifted  up  his 
voice.  And  if  the  general  sentiment  of  men  touching  the  future 
life  was  radically  wrong  and  fearfully  mischievous,  as  is  now 
claimed,  why  should  not  the   Bible  have  put  it  under  ban  in 
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such  forms  of  speech  as  would  have  left  no  room  for  misappre- 
hensions ?  Could  not  God  testify  thus  clearly  ?  No  Universal- 
ist  teacher  fails  to  make  his  most  illiterate  hearer  understand 
him  when  he  asserts  his  dogma  and  decries  "  partialism  :"  and 
no  reader  of  the  Bible  ever  yet  found  a  license  for  idolatry. 

But  to  any  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  Bible,  not  already  a 
Universalist;  the  import  of  its  teachings  would  seem  to  be  of  a 
contrary  character.  It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  multiply 
proof-texts  at  this  time.  In  a  critical  Biblical  argument  they 
must  furnish  the  testimony,  and  questions  of  exegesis  would 
come  under  careful  consideration.  Our  method  is  a  different 
one.  and,  hence,  we  only  classify  passages  according  to  the 
principles  around  which  they  naturally  range  themselves. 

From  beginning  to  end,  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  presupposes 
that  men  are  morally  free,  choosing  good  or  evil,  without  abso- 
lute coercion  or  restraint  from  any  quarter ;  and  that  God  is 
unalterably  the  Friend  and  Supporter  of  the  right,  as  he  is  the 
everlasting  Opponent  of  the  wrong.  Denying  either  of  these 
propositions,  moral  government  is  an  absurdity,  and  the  Bible  a 
farce. 

Now  the  Bible  teaches  that  men  have  sinned  against  God's 
wishes  as  well  as  against  his  law ;  and  that  they  consequently 
suffer  in  their  sin  to  his  deep  regret  ,*  and  that  they  thereby 
lose  the  great  good  which  he  is  desirous  they  should  accept, 
acquire  and  enjoy.  Nevertheless,  he  leaves  to  them  the  respon- 
sible freedom  which  they  abuse,  and  does  not  avert  the  legiti- 
mate consequences  of  right  or  wrong  living, — though  express- 
ing regret  at  their  sins  and  grief  over  their  sufferings.  It 
teaches  that  God  is  concerned  in  this  retribution  which  over- 
takes transgression, — that  he  warns  of  its  coming  and  provides 
for  its  infliction.  It  represents  that  the  moral  life  and  condi- 
tion of  those  who  continue  in  sin  tend  to  a  fixedness  in  evil. 
It  sets  forth  the  differences  in  human  character  as  being  radi- 
cal ;  and  also  indicates  that  the  relations  of  these  opposite 
classes  of  minds  to  God  and  his  government  are  radically  dif- 
ferent. It  teaches  that  the  righteous  and  wicked  have,  and 
shall  have,  opposite  moral  treatment  and  experiences.  It  asserts 
that  certain  classes  of  persons,  whom  it  describes,  shall  not 
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and  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  have  quoted  no 
passages,  both  because  of  the  space  they  would  occupy,  and  be- 
cause we  cannot  suppose  any  intelligent  reader  of  the  Bible 
would  raise  any  objection  to  this  statement  of  its  contents. 
They  who  refuse  it  both  their  faith  and  their  study,  would 
hardly  profit  by  any  array  of  testimony  drawn  from  its  pages. 

Now  what  we  wish  to  say  is  this :  Whatever  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  subjecting  texts  to  verbal  criticism,  the  scheme  and 
principles  of  moral  government  underlying  such  a  Bible  as  this, 
suggest  no  rational  ground  for  asserting  the  necessary  or  cer- 
tain holiness  and  happiness  of  all  men.  "  Life  and  death  are 
set  before"  free  and  responsible  beings.  They  are  urged  to 
^^  choose  life  that  they  may  live."  They  are  told  that  "  the 
soul  that  sinneth  shall  die  ;"  and  that  God  "  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty."  It  is  brought  as  a  charge  against  men  that 
they  "have  rebelled  against  him."  They  are  complained  of  as 
having  ''  destroyed  themselves."  It  is  said  that  if  they  had 
^Micarkened  unto  his  commandments,  their  peace  had  been  as  a 
river."  Man  is  told  that  '^  his  own  iniquities  shall  take  the 
wicked  himself,  and  he  shall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his 
sins."  When  men  "  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowl- 
edge," it  is  declared  that  he  "  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind."  And  it  is  added  that  "  these  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment." 

Now  the  whole  scheme  of  moral  government,  set  forth  by 
these  representations,  utterly  fails  to  suggest  any  fixed  purpose 
on  the  part  of  God  to  use  a  species  of  power  which  shall  make 
all  human  life  and  experience  conform  to  his  requirements,  in 
spite  of  human  opposition,  and  in  defiance  of  law  and  freedom. 
It  is  a  moral  government  over  moral  beings,  which  is  here  indi- 
cated; and  such  a  government  cannot  admit  coercion,  nor  pre- 
vent a  continued  sinful  career  from  issuing  in  ruinous  conse- 
quences. The  tendency  of  sin  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  render 
its  work  more  and  more  disastrous,  till  self-recovery  is  no  more 
to  be  looked  for,  and  the  time  for  return  has  finally  passed  by, 
— this  tendency  cannot  be  destroyed  without  undermining  the 
whole  fabric  of  moral  government.  And  it  is  this  very  system 
of  moral  government  which  the  Bible  everywhere  suggests  and 
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rcvcals;  and  exalts,  as  showing  alike  the  perfections  of  God 
and  the  responsibility  of  man.  And  all  this  implies  the  \ery 
opposite  of  certain  and  necessary  salvation  for  all  sinful  and 
wayward  and  rebellious  souls. 

But  this  Scripture  argument  may  be  put  in  a  more  specific 
form,  and  illustrated  by  a  definite  example.  Universalism 
claims  that  it  has  the  Bible  on  its  side,  and  especially  that  the 
New  Testament  unfolds  its  leading  doctrine,  and  sets  forth  its 
cheering  faith.  Christ  is  claimed  as  its  expounder  in  his  teach- 
ings, as  he  is  said  to  be  the  perpetual  diffuser  of  its  spirit  in 
his  life.  He  is  called  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  the  Revealer  of 
the  Father,  chiefly  because,  it  is  said,  he  came  to  assure  all  men 
of  salvation,  and  unfold  the  impartial  love  and  the  triumphant 
grace  of  God.  In  other  words,  Chriet  is  claimed  as  the  great 
Teacher  of  Universalism  to  the  human  race, — and  as  thus  fur- 
nishing the  highest  authority  for  confiding  in  and,  teaching  it 
as  the  true  system  now.  Is  that  claim  well  founded?  Did  he 
so  teach?  Was  he  so  understood  by  his  immediate  hearers? 
Does  it  appear  that  he  meant  to  be  so  understood  ?  Did  his 
lan2:uaa:e  authorize  that  inference  from  his  teachino:s  ?  We 
select  an  example  or  two  with  a  view  of  finding  an  answer,  as 
an  answer  to  this  question  is  full  of  force. 

That  the  people  among  whom  Christ  spent  his  time  on  earth 
were  not  believers  in  Universalism,  is  as  well  certified  as  any 
fact  of  this  kind  can  be.  The  two  leading  sects  of  the  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Christ  were  the  Pliarisees  and  Sadducees.  Their 
religious  opinions  are  partially  stated  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Sadducees  were  skeptical  materialists ;  the  Pharisees  fully 
believed  in  a  soul  separate  from  the  body,  and  in  future  retribu- 
tion. Their  views  are  stated  in  detail,  and  with  great  clear- 
ness, by  Josephus,  who  was  a  cotcmporary  with  Christ.  (These 
stated  views  are  so  easy  of  access,  and  must  be  so  readily  con- 
ceded, that  we  save  our  own  space  and  the  reader's  time  by 
omitting  to  quote  them.)  Their  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  un- 
folded fully  and  unequivocally.  They  held  to  future  retribu- 
tion, and  to  the  eternal  separation  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked ;  to  the  happiness  of  the  former  and  to  the  misery  of 
the  latter.     They  held  to  no  final  and  complete  restoration  of 
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these  wayward  and  condemned  souls.  These  views  were  gen- 
erally prevalent,  they  were  endorsed  by  the  highest  authorities^ 
and  accepted  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  settled  theology  of  the  people  among  whom 
Jesus  camC;  and  to  whom  he  spoke  with  wisdom  and  authority. 
MoseS;  whom  they  venerated,  had  said,  "  Unto  him  shall  ye 
hearken,  in  all  things."  John  the  Baptist,  whom  they  had  hail- 
ed with  gladsome  wonder,  had  cried,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  !"  Multitudes  crowded  to  catch  his  words,  and  "  the  com- 
mon people  heard  him  gladly."  Nicodemus  owned  hiui  as  a 
"teacher  sent  from  God."  He  himself  claimed  to  have  come  in 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  Father,  declaring  himself  to  be 
''  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  His  congregations  arc  be- 
lievers in  eternal  retribution;  they  reject  the  dogma  of  univer- 
sal salvation.  The  mischiefs  alleged  as  springing  from  this 
false  sentiment,  they  are  constantly  suifering;  the  joy  and  profit 
arising  from  a  belief  in  the  iinal  holiness  and  happiness  of  all 
men  are  denied  them  by  their  error.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  will  hasten  to  correct  their  radical  error  and  substitute 
for  it  the  needed  fundamental  truth.  He  openly  convicts  the 
Sadducees  of  ignorance  and  absurdity.  Thus  he  deals  with 
other  errors, — stripping  off  the  garb  of  sanctity  thrown  over 
them  by  tradition  and  the  local  law,  denying  their  authority 
and  bringing  forward  the  true  doctrine  in  the  simplest  and 
clearest  forms  of  speech.  Over  and  over  again  he  quotes  their 
opinions  by  specification, — "  Yc  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said  J)ij  them  of  old  time,'^ — and  then  proceeds  to  annul  and 
legislate  anew, — ^^  But  I  say  unto  yoii,^^  &c.  How  reasonable 
to  expect  that  he  will  inaugurate  Univcrsalism  in  the  same  way, 
if  that  carries  with  it  a  fundamental  truth,  and  must  supplant 
a  radical  and  pernicious  error !  But  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
closes  without  a  syllable  of  this  new  theology ;  and  the  last 
few  sentences,  wherein  the  application  is  made,  exhibit,  in 
startling  contrast,  the  fate  of  the  obedient  and  disobedient 
hearer.  The  everlasting  stability  of  the  interests  pertaining  to 
the  dutiful,  who  is  like  the  wise  man  building  his  house  on 
the  rock,  and  the  terrific  overthrow  awaiting  the  undutiful, 
symbolized  by  the  crash  of  the  dwelling  erected  on  the  sand, 
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would  hardly   send  such  a  congregation  away   assured   of  the 
eternal  safety  even  of  the  worst  transgressors. 

So  far,  however,  the  argument  is  indirect.  It  is  hardly  left 
so  by  what  followed  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  The  two 
instances  selected  for  illustration  arc  recorded,  the  first  in  Mark 
10:  17—27;^  the  second  in  Luke  13:  23— 30.t  Here  the  in- 
terested hearers  of  the  Great  Teacher  bring  forward  the  deep- 
est question  of  the  heart  and  of  all  ages.  '^  What  shall  I  do 
that  I  may  have  etcrnallife  f  is  the  query  of  the  heart,  feeling 

*  And  when  he  had  gone  forth  into  the  way,  there  came  one  running, 
and  kneeled  to  him,  and  asked  him,  Good  l^^aster,  what  shall  I  do  that 
I  may  inherit  eternal  life  ?  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Why  callest  thou 
me  good  ?  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God.  Thou  knowest  the 
commandments,  Do  not  commit  adultery.  Do  not  kill,  Do  not  steal,  Do 
not  bear  false  witness,  Defraud  not,  Honor  thy  father  and  mother.  And 
he  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Master,  all  these  have  I  observed  from 
my  youth.  Then  Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
One  thing  thou  lackest :  go  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  ;  and  come,  take  up 
the  cross,  and  follow  me.  And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went 
away  grieved,  for  he  had  great  possessions.  And  Jesus  looked  round 
about,  and  saith  unto  his  disciples.  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  rich- 
es enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  !  And  the  disciples  were  astonished 
at  his  words.  But  Jesus  answereth  again,  and  saith  unto  them,  Children, 
how  hard  it  is  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God !  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than 
for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  they  were  as- 
tonished out  of  measure,  saying  among  themselves,  Who  then  can  be 
saved  ?  And  Jesus  looking  upon  them,  saith,  With  men  it  is  impossible, 
but  not  with  God :  for  with   God  all  things  are  possible. 

t  Then  said  one  unto  him.  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?  And 
he  said  unto  them.  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  for  many,  I  say 
unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able.  When  once  the 
Master  of  the  house  is  risen  up,  and  hath  shut  to  the  door,  and  ye  begin 
to  stand  without,  and  to  knock  at  the  door,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open 
unto  us  ;  and  he  shall  answer  and  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not  whence 
ye  are  :  Then  shall  ye  begin  to  say.  We  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy 
presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets.  But  he  shall  say,  I  tell 
you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are ;  depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of 
iniquity.  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when  ye  shall 
see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets,  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  you  yourselves  thrust  out.  And  they  shall  come  from 
the  east,  and  from  the  west,  and  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south, 
and  shall  sit  down  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  behold,  there  are  last, 
which  shall  be  first;  and  there  are  first,  which  shall  be  last. 
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its  necessities  and  longing  for  relief.  "  Are  there  few  that  he 
saved  T  is  the  outburst  of  a  soul  pressed  with  the  interest  it  feels 
over  the  prospective  destiny  of  the  race.  They  are  the  very  ques- 
tions which  Universalism  professes  to  answer  in  its  own  peculiar 
way,  and  in  a  wa}^,  toO;  which  shall  set  all  anxiety  at  rest  by  a 
positive  and  trustworthy  assurance  of  redemption  to  all.  It 
assumes  that  the  old  replies  are  false  and  mischievous;  that  the 
old  speculations  had  all  gone  astray,  that  the  old  fears  were 
groundless,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  Divinely  authorized  and  per- 
fect teacher  of  a  truer  and  more  cheering  doctrine.  If  this  be 
so,  now  is  certainly  the  time  for  him  to  make  the  announcement. 
His  mistaught  and  anxious  hearers  call  for  instruction  on  this 
point,  with  deep  emotion,  with  startling  earnestness,  and  with 
unequivocal  words.  Can  he  hesitate  ?  Can  his  language  be 
ambiguous  ?  Must  he  not  reply  in  such  a  way  that  all  fear  shall 
subside,  all  anxiety  disappear,  and  the  relieved  hearts  bound 
"with  gladness  as  they  hear  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  foretell- 
ing the  whole  race's  certain  redemption  ? 

Were  a  preacher  of  Universalism  to  visit  a  community  hold- 
ing the  "  partialist  theology,"  for  the  specific  purpose  of  teach- 
ing them  the  truth,  and  were  he  to  be  asked  by  his  eager  audi- 
ence these  very  questions,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  fail 
to  reply  in  a  manner»which  would  set  every  doubt  at  rest  re- 
specting the  import  of  his  answer  ?  Would  he  not  take  pains 
to  point  out,  that  he  might  repudiate  more  decidedly,  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  retribution ;  and  would  he  not  state  that  the 
questions  themselves  were  grounded  in  radical  misapprehen- 
sions ?  Would  he  not  assert  the  distinctive  sentiment  in  which 
he  glories  as  the  characteristic  of  his  faith  and  of  his  sect  ? 
Would  charity  or  justice  or  consistency  allow  any  other  reply  ? 
Would  not  even  an  aaibiguous  statement  of  his  faith  impeach 
both  his  sincerity  as  a  theologian  and  his  honor  as  a  man  ? 

Now  if  Jesus  was,  in  this  sense,  a  Universalist,  the  reasons 
for  his  clear  utterance  at  this  time  were  stronger  than  they 
could  be  in  the  case  supposed,  by  so  much  as  his  knowledge 
was  larger  and  more  exact,  his  authority  greater,  his  position 
higher,  his  inQuencc  more  decisive,  and  his  character  more  ex- 
alted.    Now,  if  ever,   may  his    teaching  be   expected  to  be 
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explicit,  and  liis  words  be  pregnant  with  the  clearest  meaning, 
as  he  opens  the  gate  of  salvation,  and  shows  the  whole  human 
family  marching  in  with  a  welcome.  Is  his  reply  a  distinct  and 
unequivocal  assertion  of  the  certain  final  holiness  and  happi- 
ness  of  all  tnen  7 

We  do  not  stop  at  any  length  to  analyze  his  words.  They 
do  not  need  such  service  performed  in  their  behalf.  There 
tliey  stand,  simple,  significant,  calm,  and  almost  fearfully 
sublime.  Make  all  proper  allowance  for  eastern  metaphors, 
give  to  a  carping  verbal  exegesis  all  it  can  ask  and  more  than 
it  can  justly  claim,  and  we  do  not  see  how  an  assertion  or  even 
an  implication  of  Universalism  can  be  tortured  out  of  them. 
Nay,  we  do  not  see  how  the  querists  or  the  hearers  could  go 
away  with  any  other  impression  tlian  that  Jesus  meant  to  say 
that  the  conditions  of  salvation  were  even  more  difficult  and 
radical  tlian  their  theology  had  made  them, — that  worldly  ambi- 
tion closed  efiectually  the  avenues  to  tlie  sympathy  of  Heaven, 
and  that  many  a  presumptuous  believer  in  his  own  moral  securi- 
ty would  wake  up  at  length  to  find  that  a  ruined  soul  is  some- 
times most  confident  of  its  redemption.  Such  answers  can  only 
be  explained  on  several  such  suppositions  as  these.  Either, 
tliough  Universalism  was  true,  Jesus  did  not  know  it  to  be  so ; 
or,  knowing  it  to  be  so,  he  chose  to  cheait  tlie  people  with  am- 
biguous words  that  seemed  like  a  denial;  or,  intending  to  state 
it,  he  failed  for  want  of  verbal  skill ;  or,  lacking  practical  faith 
in  it  as  a  power  for  good,  he  prudently  kept  it  out  of  sight ; 
or,  not  recognizing  it  as  correct,  he  intended  to  frame  his  reply 
so  as  to  convey  an  endorsement  of  the  opposite  sentiment,  as 
it  manifestly  did  convey  it.  We  leave  each  reader  his  choice 
among  these  only  possible  solutions. 

4.  The  grounds  on  which  Universalism  is  based  are  inade- 
(|uate  and  unsatisfactory. 

These  grounds  are  varied,  as  they  are  brought  forward  by 
different  advocates,  and  arc  often  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
AVc  can  only  present  a  few  of  the  principal  ones,  and  award 
them  but  a  brief  notice. 

It  is  said  that  what  we  call  sin  is  only  an  element  in  human 
life    and    experience,  introduced  by  God  himself  as  needful  to 
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the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  It  is  only  a  remote  chord  in 
the  music  of  existence,  and  essential  to  the  perfect  harmony 
into  whicli  it  will  at  leni>:th  be  resolved.  It  does  not  involve  a 
disregard  of  God's  plans,  but  rather  illustrates  them;  it  does 
not  thwart  his  purposes,  but  subserves  them ;  it  is  no  disturb- 
ing force  entering  from  without,  but  the  balance-wheel,  put  by 
the  Creator's  own  hands  into  the  mechanism  of  the  universe ; 
and  is,  therefure,  not  a  real  evil,  but  an  appointed  means  of  the 
highest  good.  And,  hence,  it  is  added,  they  who  seem  to  be 
multiplying  and  extending  sin,  are  really  contributing  always 
and  vitally  to  the  ends  which  God  is  seeking,  in  the  appointed 
way,  and  aiding  to  bring  all  life  into  true  and  final  harmony. 

The  replies  to  this  theory  are  obvious;  and,  indeed,  its  bare 
statement  is  little  less  than  an  adequate  reply.  On  what 
authority  do  men  assert  this  to  be  the  true  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse ?  lias  God  anywhere  so  revealed  it  ?  Does  it  accord 
with  the  moral  intuitions  of  men  ?  When  human  sin  operates 
so  as  to  w^rong  us, — to  injure  our  persons,  waste  our  property, 
wrest  away  our  rights,  does  any  one  show  a  practical  faith  in 
the  theory  ?  Let  the  noisiest  advocate  of  it  find  his  reputation 
attacked  before  the  public,  let  a  partner  play  the  rascal  with 
him,  let  a  desperado  fire  his  dwelling, — and  then  if  he  can  ap- 
ply the  theory,  and  earnestly  plead  for  the  offender  as  for  one 
who  is  engaged  in  doing  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  life, 
and  ouo^ht  to  be  commended  for  his  large  contribution  of  the 
needed  remote  chords  in  the  psalm  of  existence,  it  will  be  time 
to  admit  that  this  theory  of  sin  can  be  practically  believed. 
Till  then  it  is  proper  to  regard  it  as  simply  a  pretence  and  a 
screen. — Besides,  the  theory  makes  God  guilty  of  duplicity  and 
self-contradiction,  and  turns  the  moral  sense  of  men  into  a 
cheat.  God  protests  against  sin  everywhere  and  in  all  degrees, 
— in  his  providence  and  in  his  word; — warning  against  it  be- 
fore its  commission,  condemning  it  at  the  time,  and  punishing  it 
afterward  as  involving  guilt.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  God 
would  put  an  essential  force  into  life,  give  it  a  sphere  and  a 
mission,  and  then  exhaust  language  in  denouncing  it,  multiply 
expedients  for  arresting  and  punishing  it,  and  pursue  it  with  an 
energy   that  showed  a  determination   to    hunt   it  out   of  the 
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universe?  Would  lie  cominission  it  to  exercise  a  most  benefi- 
cent ministry,  and  then  arm  every  man  with  a  conscience  with 
which  it  was  to  bo  scourged  ?  And  yet  again,  what  is  sin  ? 
An  imponderable  agent  like  electricity  ? — a  blind  force  like 
gravitation  ? — -an  unreasoning  impulse  like  instinct  ? — a  malaria 
in  the  air  like  cholera  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  abnor- 
mal act  of  a  free  being;— the  breaking  of  a  law  which  ought  to 
be  kept; — the  practical  and  voluntary  disregard  of  a  sacred 
obligation; — the  defiant  resistance  of  a  free  will  to  the  autlior- 
ity  of  duty  and  God; — it  is  the  answer  of  a  rebellious  soul  to 
the  mandates  of  Heaven,  crying  out,  "  Who  is  the  Almighty 
that  I  should  serve  him  ?"  And  yet,  in  tho  face  of  all  this  tes- 
timony, men  will  make  sin  the  work  of  God,  and  attempt  to 
relieve  its  commission  of  responsibility  and  guilt. 

It  is  said  again,  that  sin  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  weak- 
ness and  ignorance  which  pertain  to  partially  developed  na. 
tures;  it  is  the  fruit  of  those  mistakes  which  we  are  not  yet 
wise  enough  to  avoid ;  the  outcropping  of  tlie  animal  nature 
not  yet  subordinated  and  disciplined;  the  deviation  from  the 
true  path  which  the  pressure  of  circumstances  occasions;  but, 
it  is  added,  we  sliall  in  time  outgrow  tliesc  frailties,  learn  how 
to  avoid  tliesc  mistakes,  get  rid  of  tlic  animal  nature,  and  ac- 
quire strength  to  resist  the  pressure  of  surrounding  influences, 
or  reach  a  sphere  where  hostile  influences  will  cease,  and  all 
forces  become  helpful. 

To  this  it  must  be  replied,  that  God  treats  sin,  both  in  his 
providence  and  word,  not  as  weakness  and  ignorance,  which 
demand  pity,  but  as  crime  that  merits  punishment;  and  the 
presumption  is,  that  he  treats  it  according  to  its  real  character ; 
— that  he  deals  with  it  as  it  deserves ; — that  his  policy  ex- 
presses justice  instead  of  mocking  duplicity.  Besides,  many 
men  develop  in  the  direction  of  increased  sinfulness.  Knowl- 
edge and  power,  instead  of  diminishing  sin,  augment  it.  In- 
stead of  living  better,  many  live  worse,  as  the  work  of  culture 
o-oes  on ;  for  the  culture  itself  is  vicious.  Instead  of  u'rowino; 
out  of  transgression  and  its  consequences,  they  grow  more  and 
more  into  it.  The  explanation  of  all  real  sin  is  a  wayward 
heart, — not  a  feeble  intellect,   nor  a  huge  body,   nor  a  wrong 
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life  around  us.  These  neither  constitute  sin  nor  necessitate  it. 
In  many  a  man's  life  cliildhood  is  the  only  portion  that  possesses 
moral  beauty;  each  step  onward  is  a  plunge  into  transgression, 
and  gives  a  darker  hue  to  the  soul. 

It  is  said  again,  that  the  sphere  of  sin  is  in  the  flesh; — there 
only  is  the  law  transgressed  and  the  penalty  suff'ercd ; — the 
soul  receives  no  taint;  and,  hence,  when  tlie  flesh  shall  drop 
off,  sin  and  its  consequences  will  drop  with  it,  leaving  a  pure 
soul  ready  for  a  high  and  heavenly  career. 

We  reply  thus  :  If  this  were  so,  there  ought  always  to  be  a 
correspondence  between  the  state  of  the  body  and  the  state  of 
the  heart.  A  healthy  brain  should  always  indicate  a  noble 
thinker;  a  vigorous  circulation  should  denote  a  steady  and 
solid  moral  purpose ;  a  free  digestion  should  beget  a  prompt- 
ness in  Christian  duty ;  a  muscular  frame  should  symbolize  a 
martyr-like  heroism ;  every  Goliath  should  be  a  champion  of 
righteousness,  and  a  genuine  conversion  should  always  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  radical  change  in  the  physical  organism.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  diseased  body  should  be  the  receptacle  of 
moral  poisons,  a  fever  should  be  the  prophet  of  a  crime,  every 
dispcptic  should  be  set  down  as  a  rascal,  and  a  physical  dwarf 
should  prove  in  every  case  a  moral  abortion.  Nay,  if  this  the- 
ory be  correct,  the  only  way  to  improve  character  is  to  bring 
back  bodily  health; — tlic  physician  is  the  only  real  moral  teach- 
er, and  Aconite  and  Belladonna,  Ipicac  and  Painkiller,  are  the 
genuine  gifts  of  -'grace.  That  many  temptations  come  to  us 
through  the  fleshly  appetites,  is  true;  but  not  all,  nor  the  most 
important  of  them  originate  in  this  way.  Through  what  sense 
comes  the  pride  of  power,  the  unsubmissive  indepcndence'whicli 
spurns  God's  authority,  and  the  ambition  for  preeminence  that 
would  "  rather  rule  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven"  ?  These  are 
forms  of  sin  of  which  tlie  flesh  is  innocent,  and  which  the  flesh 
rather  hinders  than  liclps.  Besides,  it  is  the  soul  that  sins  in 
yielding  to  temptations  coming  to  it  through  fleshly  avenues. 
Nobody  holds  cither  bone  or  tendon,  muscle  or  nerve,  responsi- 
ble for  wrong;  the  inner  spirit  is  always  recognized  as  the 
only  real  criminal.  And  for  tliis  very  reason  arc  we  assured 
that  cvcnj  man  shall  be  judged  and    disciplined   according   to 
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the  deeds  be  has  done  m  ^/^e  ^o^y — not  tlie  deeds  done  Z>2/  the 
body. 

It  is  said,  again,  that  all  liuman  sin  will  be  punished  just  what 
it  deserves ;  that  this  deserved  punishment  must  be  justly  lim- 
ited both  in  amount  and  time ;  and  that,  when  it  is  ended,  the 
soul  will  be  delivered,  and  so  saved. 

This  theory  makes  salvation  wholly  of  debt,  not  at  all  of 
grace;  and  so  contradicts  the  counter  statement  of  St.  Paul. 
Besides,  it  ignores  and  contemns,  the  whole  doctrine  of  forgive- 
ness ; — the  very  doctrine  that  constitutes  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  gospel,  revealing  the  condescension  of  God,  and  giving 
hope  to  man.  But,  while  punishment  is  being  indicted  for  the 
sins  of  one  period,  the  soul  may  be  multiplying  new  transgres- 
sions, which  will  call  for  another  period  of  punishment,  and  so 
on,  period  after  period,  ad  infinitum.  In  other  words,  the  soul 
may  always  continue  to  sin,  and  so  will  always  require  to  suffer. 
The  theory,  therefore,  affords  no  relief,  but  rather  aggravates 
the  perplexity, — hiding  the  very  hope  it  proposes  to  offer. 

It  is  said,  again,  that  the  design  and  office  of  punishment  is 
to  purify;  and  so  this  limited  punishment  of  sin  is  held  as  a 
sort  of  purgatory  through  wdiich  the  soul  passes,  and  from  which 
it  comes  out  cleansed  for  a  celestial  sphere  and  life. 

But  has  God  ever  said  or  intimated  that  he  only  appoints 
punishment  as  a  purifier?  Is  that  its  only  recognized  ofiTicc 
among  men  ?  Is  that  manifestly  its  sole  design  when  it  is  ad- 
ministered through  the  laws  of  God  ?  It  may  be  said  that  the 
punishment  of  pain,  which  follows  the  act  of  a  child  when  it 
thrusts  its  hand  into  the  fire,  is  meant  to  teach  an  avoidance  of 
that  indulgence,  and  so  the  punishment  saves  the  hand  from 
future  and  fatal  injury.  But  when  one  takes  arsenic,  and  pain 
and  death  ensue,  what  salvation  docs  that  punishment  bring  ? 
Besides,  punishment  often  hardens  rather  than  subdues.  It 
purifies  a  submissive  and  loving  and  dutiful  spirit,  but  it  aggra- 
vates and  sears  and  curses  a  wayward  and  rebellious  one. 
Men  sin  and  suffer  here  till  the  day  of  death ;  and  the  increas- 
ing fearfulncss  of  the  suffering,  in  more  or  less  instances,  seems 
only  to  result  in  an  increasing  fearfulncss  of  sin.  To  claim  an 
effect  hereafter  precisely  contrary  to  that  which  the  cause  has 
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produced  here,  may  reveal  a  persistent  confidence;  but  it  shows 
also  a  baseless  logic. 

It  is  said;  again,  that  God  is  infinitely  good;  wise  and  pow- 
erful ;  that  his  goodness  would  lead  him  to  desire  the  holiness 
and  happiness  of  all ;  that  his  wisdom  will  enable  him  to  pro- 
vide for  it;  and  that  his  power  will  enable  him  to  execute  his 
plan;  and  so  we  may  fissure  ourselves  of  this  result. 

The  argument  proves  too  much;  and  so  proves  nothing. 
God  is  as  good  and  wise  and  powerful  now  as  he  will  ever  be. 
If  these  attributes  are  a  guarantee  of  the  holiness  and  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  racC;  the  race  should  bo  holy  and  happy  now. 
These  attributes  arc  as  prominent  and  active  now  as  they  will 
ever  be.  Sin  and  suffering  should  now  be  unknown.  Na}"; 
they  should  never  have  been  permitted  at  all.  If  the  existence 
of  sin  and  suffering  in  the  world  for  six  thousand  years  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  ihcsc  attributes  of  God;  then  their  exist- 
ence may  always  be  consistent  with  these  attributes.  Nor 
will  it  answer  to  say  that;  as  men  become  better  developed  in 
experience  and  character;  God  may  be  able  to  accomplish  in 
and  for  them  what  he  cannot  accomplish  now  in  their  infancy. 
Tor  men  often  devclop;  morally;  backwards.  More  intelli- 
gence; more  knowledge;  wider  experience;  arc  not  necessary  to 
Christian  character.  Weaker  natures  than  the  average  yield 
and  are  redeemed ;  and  many  a  man  had  far  more  sympathy 
with  a  holy  life  than  now,  when  his  knowledge  was  far  less 
and  his  conscience  had  a  much  lower  activity.  Not  a  broad 
experience;  but  a  submissive  spirit;  opens  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  the  humility  of  a  little  child;  not  the  strength  of  a 
royal  intellect;  wins  its  way  to  the  heart  of  God. 

As  to  the  idea  that  the  next  world  will  possess  and  offer  ap- 
pliances better  and  stronger  than  are  afforded  us  herC;  there  is 
little  needing  to  be  said.  It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  ;  un- 
authorized by  any  word  uttered  in  Scripture;  or  by  any  princi- 
ple known  to  enter  into  the  moral  plans  of  God.  By  no  appli- 
ances whatever  can  he  coerce  a  soul  into  obedience;  or  force 
upon  it  a  sympathy;  with  holy  enjoymentS;  without  revolutioniz- 
ino;  its  constitution.  What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  additional 
influence    from    God,   as   a   loyal    spirit  in  us.   ^  He  intimates 
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that  he  is  now  doing  the  best  and  highest  thing  in  liis  moral 
vineyard.  And  tliere  are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  a 
wayward  and  undutiful  sonl,  passing  into  the  next  life  witli  con- 
firmed affinities  for  evil,  will  find  the  evil  which  it  attracts 
crowdin<x  around  it  in  fearful  strenG:th,  and  find  the  o'ood  which 
it  repels  removing  farther  and  farther  away,  until  the  door  of 
deliverance  is  hidden  from  the  blurreft  and  blinded  spiritual 
eye.  Thoroughly  joined  to  its  idols,  redeeming  ministries  may 
let  it  alone,  (lod's  desire  for  human  salvation  is  bounded  by 
these  inflexible  laws  of  moral  life  which  he  has  himself  estab- 
lished. As  it  has  been  well  stated  by  the  writer  in  the  Chris- 
tian  Examiner^  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  : — ^'  God 
will  have  all  men  to  ])e  saved  in  tlie  sense  in  which  he  wills 
that  all  fruit-germs  shall  become  fruit,  and  all  human  embryos, 
well-formed,  healthy  men  and  women.  But  this  destination  is 
not  always  accomplished;  resistance  or  defect  in  the  stuff,  col- 
lision of  forces,  or  what  not,  produces  abortions  in  the  one 
case;  and  defect  or  contradiction  in  the  will  may  produce 
them  in  the  othei*.  The  world  of  souls  may  have  its  failures  as 
well  as  the  world  of  forces."  And  a<2:ain,  he  thus  states  the 
conclusion  which  our  discussion  has  reached, — ^^  the  Universalist 
theory  concerning  the  future  destination  of  the  soul  is  pure  con- 
jecture, nndemonstrated,  incapable  of  demonstration.'' 

5.  We  only  add  that  the  general  effect  of  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  Universalism,  as  it  is  seen  in  its  operations  on  bad 
men,  lays  it  under  the  suspicion  of  being  radically  false. 

We  arc  not  charging  that  only  bad  men  are  Univcrsalists,  nor 
tliat  all  the  preaching  of  Univcrsalists  operates  to  make  men 
worse.  We  neither  make  nor  accept  either  of  these^  allega- 
tions. We  speak  only  of  the  preaching  of  what  is  peculiarly 
Universalism,  viz. :  tliat  all  men,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
present  character  and  life,  are  certain  of  being  brought  to  a 
holy  and  happy  eternity ;  and  we  speak  now  only  of  its  influ- 
ence on  men  who  arc  habitually,  consciously  and  voluntarily 
selfish  and  sinful.  That  there  are  such  men,  cannot  well  be 
doubted ;  that  the  effect  of  such  preaching  on  them  is  disas- 
trous, seems  to  us  true  to  reason  and  to  fact.  Such  preaching 
soothes    instead    of    saving   them.      It   induces   presumption 
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instead  of  penitence.  They  deliberately  risk  postponement 
rather  than  hasten  to  be  loyal.  They  take  shelter  under  the 
plea  of  God's  gracious  impartiality,  and  are  ready  to  set  down 
the  piety  which  rebukes  them  to  the  account  of  Pharisceism. 
They  arc  the  noisiest  defenders  of  this  acceptable  faith,  and 
justify  tlicir  laxity  in  morals  by  avowing  their  confidence  in  this 
creed.  They  glory  in  every  perversion  to  it  from  evangelical 
rankS;  and  mingle  sneers  at  ortliodoxy  with  their  profane 
praises  of  the  last  radical  Univcrsalist  sermon.  We  take  no 
pleasure  in  writing  tliese  tilings ;  we  put  them  down  as  so  many 
fiicts — painful,  but  seemingly  obvious,  facts — really  belonging 
to  the  argument. 

Now  the  gospel  was  never  meant  to  bring  peace  to  wicked- 
ness. It  begins  with  such  souls  by  a  stern  call  to  repentance ; 
and  it  is  never  satisfied  till  they  cry  with  terrible  earnestness, 
^'AVhat  sliall  we  do  to  be  saved?"  It  has  no  word  of  life  nor 
beam  of  light  except  to  the  penitent,  longing  to  be  pure.  Such, 
in  spirit  and  result,  was  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  and  of  those 
who  took  the  gospel  from  his  lips  and  bore  it  through  ancient 
empires,  and  then  sent  it  on  its  redeeming  way  through  the 
world.  We  do  not  learn  that  one  hardened  and  defiant  man 
caught  a  word  of  hope  for  his  stubborn  heart  from  Messianic  or 
Apostolic  lips.  And  the  fact  that  this  modern  teaching  produces 
contrary  fruits,  justifies  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  offspring  of 
another  gospel. 

It  avails  little  to  doubt,  to  disbelieve,  to  deny,  to  oppose,  to 
sneer  at,  to  scorn,  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution.  All  this 
will  fail  to  change  a  single  fact;  it  will  not  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  one  great  principle  in  the  Divine  administration;  it  will 
not  blot  out  or  modify  the  real  meaning  of  one  sentence  of  the 
sacred  word.  In  spite  of  it  all,  the  hand  of  discipline  is  stretch- 
ed out  as  before  over  every  transgressor,  and  forevermore  that 
old  prophet-voice  rings  down  the  ages : — "  Say  ye  to  the  right- 
eous, it  shall  be  well  with  him,  for  the  reward  of  his  hands 
shall  be  given  him ;  Say  ye  to  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with 
him,  for  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  his  doings."  And  this  state- 
ment sets  forth  an  eternal  and  ever-operative  law.  Love,  as 
28 
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well  as  justice,  was  concerned   in  framing  it;  and  is  still  con- 
cerned in  its  maintenance  and  execution. 

Nor  is  there  just  ground  for  complaint.  God''s  requirements 
are  always  guaged  by  man's  ability.  No  impossible  or  imprac- 
ticable thing  is  asked  or  expected.  The  message  of  mercy  and 
life  comes  to  all  who  will  hear  it.  He  who  wishes  purity  may 
have  it  through  the  redemption  that  is  offered;  and  purity  is  the 
only  gate  of  heaven,  and  the  chief  element  of  its  joy.  The 
guilty  may  find  forgiveness  j  the  weak  secure  strength ;  the 
perilled  are  offered  a  perfect  defence ;  a  mighty  hand  waits  to 
lift  up  the  stumbling;  the  tempted  have  but  to  seek  succor,  and 
it  is  at  hand ;  the  sinking  are  safe  if  they  will  welcome  the 
Great  Deliverer.  Standing  in  the  presence  of  all  these  pro- 
visions; tlie  Great  Master  lifts  up  his  voice  andcrieS; — ^^Behold- 
now  IS  THE  ACCEPTED  TIME ;  BEHOLD  NOW  IS  THE  DAY  OF  SALVA- 
TION." And  theU;  rolling  down  solemnly  after  that  strain  of 
Love,  comes  this  sentence  of  Justice, — ^'If  thou  be  wise,  thou 

SHALT  be  wise  FOR  THYSELF;    BUT  IF  THQU  8C0RNEST;  THOU  ALONE 


SHALT  BEAR  IT. 
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Art.  VL— advantages  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  A 

PERMANENT  PASTORATE. 

1.  The  permanent  pastorate  is  one  great  antidote  to  minis- 
terial poverty.  We  do  not  say  that  ministers  will;  of  necessity^ 
be  well  cared  for  because  they  are  permanently  settled;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  any  well  disposed  congregation  will  do  more 
for  the  permanent  minister;  in  every  respect;  since  they  will  be 
assured  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  outlays  in  the  service  of  a 
more  efficient  ministry.  To  illustrate  r — a  church  of  wealth 
and  learning  gives  a  call  to  a  minister  of  ordinary  attainments 
and  limited  meanS;  and  he  accepts..  The  church  feels  that  he  is 
not  equal  to  the  existing  wantS;  but  they  are  opposed  to 
frequent  changes   in  the   pastorate.     They  immediately  rally 
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about  him  with  their  means.  They  provide  him  with  books  and 
other  facilities  for  obtaining  knowledge;  they  clothe  and  feed 
him  and  his  family,  and  are  not  sparing  in  their  outlays  for  fur- 
nishing his  home  in  every  respect,  because  he  is  to  remain  per- 
manently with  them.  They  could  not  purchase  a  library  or 
furnish  a  house  every  year ;  or  if  they  could,  they  might  not  be 
disposed  to  do  it;  but  they  might  do  such  a  thing  once  in  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  There  is  not  a  single  Christian  church  that 
would  feel  justified  in  having  a  minister  spend  all  his  days  with 
them,  and  at  last  die  in  poverty,  if  he  and  his  family  were  pru- 
-dent. 

But  if  he  simply  spends  three  or  four  years  of  the  best  por- 
tion of  his  life  with  them,  they  feel  less  dissatisfied  in  seeing 
him  turn  a  square  corner  at  the  end  of  his  term.  Thus  he 
-goes  from  place  to  place,  gaining  nothing  for  old'age,  and  when 
this  period  arrives,  he  is  thrown  on  the  sympathies  of  friends, 
and  they  are  sometimes  so  few  that  the  asylum  is  his  dying- 
place.  The  pastorate  being  more  permanent,  the  fear  that 
some  entertain,  that  the  ministry  will  receive  more  than  it 
spends,  would  be  removed ;  since  what  was  accumulated  would 
be  a  future  benefit  to  them  when  their  pastor  was  old  and  unable 
to  preach. 

Too  frequent  changes  impose  a  heavy  expense  either  on  the 
minister,  or  on  the  church,  or  both.  This  will  appear  plain  if 
we  look  at  the  Freewill  Baptist  ministry,  now  numbering 
1,246  persons,  and  suppose  they  change  locations,  on  the  aver- 
age, once  in  four  years,  and  that  each  removal  costs  $30,00, 
the  expense  of  one  general  removal  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
$37,380;  $9,445  is  every  year  expended  in  this  way. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  waste  of  means  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  Eedeemer.  Allowing  one-fourth  of  the  changes  to  be 
productive  of  good,  still  there  is  quite  a  tax,  to  which  many  a 
minister's  pocket  book  will  bear  testimony,  to  be  paid  for  use- 
less changes.  But  the  pecuniary  advantage  is  not  the  only  one 
secured  by  a  permanent  pastorate.  If  it  were,  we  might  sacri- 
fice this  with  less  reluctance. 

2.  A  permanent  pastorate  tends  to  stability  of  mind,  both  in 
the  pastor  and  the  people. 
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What  is  more  cnnoljling  to  a  single  disciple,  or  to  a  body  of 
disciples,  tlian  stability  of  cliaracter  ?  A  character  not  disturl)- 
cd  by  every  little  rippliii<2;  of  the  waters,  nor  by  the  rustling  of 
every  restless  leaf;  where  the  mind  is  not  turned  from  its 
great  jiurposc  by  every  painting  drawn  from  such  imaginary 
fears  as  disturbed  a  sinking  Peter.  A  permanent  pastor  has  a 
fixed  object  for  which  to  labor;  a  work  of  years  is  before  him  ; 
he  places  his  mind  ui)on  the  object,   and  ])atiently  labors  to  se- 


cure it;  and  he  concentrates  the  minds  of   his  charge  upon  the 
attainment  of   the  same  end,  and  they  become  stable  in  their 
undertaking,  and  stand  by   his  side,    facing   the    common   foe. 
But  let  the  ever-changing  process  go  on,  and  methodical  think- 
ing is  at  an  end,  and  the  mind  becomes  so  unstable  that   "  itch- 
ing ears"  are  numerous.     Some  new    thing  must  be  supplied 
each  Sabbath,  and  if  novelties  come  not  fast  enough,  changes  in 
the  pastorate  must  come  the  oftcncr,  to  mak(^  up  the  deficiency  ;  ^ 
and  idle  curiosity, — a  desire  to  hear  almost  every  new  minister, 
makes  them  seldom  satisfied  with  any.     If,  eventually,  such  a 
church  obtains  a  pastor,  and  he  drops  a  sentence  not  congenial 
to  the  feelings  of  his  auditors,  or  a  small  portion  of  them,  he  is 
soon  informed  that  a  few  desire  a  change,  and  that  a  change  is 
quite  needful  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  tfec.     The  case  is  soon 
decided,  at  once   and  again  the  field  is  open  for  strife. 

Some  of  our  churches  seem  to  depend  upon  what  they  call 
'^  supplies,"  and  these  have  so  multiplied  in  our  day,  that  a  fas- 
tidious church  can  have  a  new  minister  as  often  as  they  desire. 
Frequently  this  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  they  pass  by 
lionorable  ones  in  their  own  denomination,  and  employ,  to  meet 
their  fancy,  men  from  other  denominations.  Sometimes  they 
gratify  this  instability  by  engaging  a  number  of  young  men 
from  some  institution  of  learnino;,  to  i2:ive  them  a  discourse  in 
turn,  filling  vacancies  by  others,  as  they  may  chance  to  find  op- 
portunity. This  is  done,  even  though  they  are  left  destitute  of 
pastoral  labor  and  instruction  through  the  week.  And  one  of 
the  worst  features  is,  that  it  strikingly  resembles  the  condition 
which  the  Lord's  prophet  rebuked,  when  he  said — "  And  my 
people  love  to  have  it  so."  There  are  known  to  be  some 
churches  that  virtually  ignore  the  pastoral  office   from  choice, 
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and  annually  renew  the  ministerial  contract — if  indeed  they 
wish  it  continued  beyond  a  year.  This  is  a  great  and  deplora- 
ble mistake,  as  well  as  a  prolific  source  of  evil.  It  encourages 
instability,  and  opens  a  yearly  avenue  for  a  few  uneasy  spirits 
to  do  their  work  of  mischief.  It  is  a  sin  against  right,  and 
every  minister  and  church  ought  to  protest  against  it  as  ear- 
nestly as  they  would  against  any  other  moral  wrong.  It  is  the 
cause  of  the  weakness  of  many  of  our  churches,  as  could  be 
shown  from  their  history.  How  often  do  we  read, — Rev.  Mr. 
A,  B,  or  C,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in 
Iowa,  or  farther  West,  it  may  be ;  and  hardly  do  you  finish 
telling  where  the  brother  may  be  addressed,  before  you  are  in- 
formed that  ho  has  just  taken  the  pastorate  of  another  church 
in  Maine.  Who  cannot  see,  at  a  glance,  the  ruinous  tendency 
of  such  short-lived  unions  ?  It  takes  a  good  pastor  more  than 
one  year  to  lay  a  reliable  foundation  for  his  work  as  a  pastor^ 
and  generally  a  life-time  to  complete  it. 

3.  A  permanent  pastorate  deepens  the  affection,  tends  to 
mutual  confidence,  and  usually  forms  a  strong  tie  between  the 
preacher  and  his  hearers. 

Very  much  of  the  efficacy  of  preaching  depends  upon  the 
mutual  affection  and  confidence  existing  between  the  pastor 
und  his  people.  True  friendship  and  confidence  arc  not  ordi- 
narily the  products  of  a  few  months'  acquaintance.  It  takes 
time  for  so  valuable  elements  of  human  nature  to  mature.  It 
is  not  those  plants  that  give  us  a  rapid,  mammoth  growth, 
which  generally  combine  strength.  It  is  rather  the  slow  matur- 
ing hickory  and  sturdy  oak.  So  it  is  not  the  spontaneous  affec- 
tions of  a  church,  springing  upon  almost  any  one  that  comes  in 
its  path,  that  are  valuable ;  but  they  are  the  slow  maturing  and 
€ver-growing  ones  that  have  strength  and  durability,  and  in 
which  the  pastor  can  confide.  Neither  are  the  elements  of 
ministerial  character,  which  may  first  attract  the  gaze  of  the 
multitude,  always  the  ones  in  which  the  church  can  repose  her 
highest  confidence.  Frequent  changes  in  outward  circum- 
stances will  bring  out  the  hidden  energies  of  the  soul,  and  the 
deeper  forces  of  the  heart,  and  draw  around  it  the  affections  of 
the  people  and  strengthen  the  confidence  they  repose  in  their 
28* 
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leader.  Tlie  more  intimate  and  permanent  tliis  pastoral  rela- 
tion becomes,  the  better  for  both  pastor  and  people;  for  until 
they  arc  perfected  in  love,  tlic  highest  ministerial  influence  can- 
not be  exerted. 

The  too  fre(pient  change  of  the  pastorate  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  such  attachments,  and  gives  narrow  limits  to  our 
mutual  confidence ;  consequently  the  higliest  ministerial  infhi- 
cncc  is  never  exerted,  and  therefore  the  ministry  is  not  fully 
appreciated  as  it  would  otherwise  be.  Wliat  attachment 
might  grow  out  of  a  transient  pastorate  is  often  withheld,  from 
the  anticipated  trial  at  the  hour  of  separation.  How  often  do 
wc  hear  some  loving  disciple  say, — "  I  never  intend  to  become 
so  attaclicd  to  another  pastor."  "And  why  not?"  "Because 
it  is  so  hard  to  give  him  up." 

These  are  but  testimonies  to  tlic  progressive  work  of  alToc- 
tion  and  influence  going  on  in  the  heart,  evidencing  to  tlie  pow- 
er that  would  be  produced  by  a  permanent  pastorate;  where 
time  would  bring  prosperity  and  adversity,  sucli  as  bring  to 
view  the  secrets  and  sympatliies  of  tlic  hearts  of  their  flock. 
]\istors  must  have  opportunities  to  weep  as  well  as  to  rejoice 
with  their  charge,  in  order  to  hold  their  hearts  with  a  firm 
grasp.  Being  with  one  people  a  short  life-time,  will  afford  just 
these  occasions,  and  if  they  are  well  improved,  it  matures  con- 
fidence, and  gives  a  weight  to  the  pastor's  words  never  before 
possessed  nor  felt.  The  idea  that  a  faithful  pastor  will  wear 
out  his  influence  and  usefulness  in  a  place,  is  absurd.  God 
never  appointed  an  office  in  his  church  which  cannot  be  sus- 
tained with  success  by  those  truly  called  to  the  office.  And 
this  fact  will  be  developed,  unless  sin  or  ignorance  blind  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  they  are  left  to  mar  the  harmony  of 
Christ's  spiritual  kingdom  upon  the  earth. 

4.  A  permanent  pastorate  is  productive  of  greater  harmony 
in  the  church  and  ministry. 

True,  a  few  might  not  like  the  pastor,  and  there  might 
not  be  a  perfect  unanimity  of  feeling  through  the  whole 
period.  But  it  is  seldom  secured  by  a  change  of  pastors, 
for  generally  attempts  to  introduce  a  new  piece  of  cloth 
into   the   old  garment,  makes   the   rent  worse.      Under  the 
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most  favorable  circumstances  under  wliicli  a  minister  is  settled, 
there  is  seldom  a  perfect  harmony  of  vio-ws,  and  often  sore 
divisions  arise.  Some  are  for  Paul,  some  for  Apollos,  and 
some  for  Cephas.  Honest  cflbrts  arc  sometimes  made  for  the 
purpose  of  i)roducing  union  in  this  way,  but  almost  invariably 
with  the  opposite  result.  If  there  is  not  a  perfect  harmony, 
let  both  pastor  and  people  act  like  Ciiristians,  and  seek  to  re- 
move the  cause.  Tf  the  pastor  is  removed,  the  same  unhappy 
elements  are  retained.  It  is  better  often  to  cleanse  the 
church  of  troublers  and  retain  the  pastor,  and  in  the  cud  there 
will  be  a  pjreater  harmony  produced  and  more  ii;ood  accomplish- 
ed. If  this  is  not  done,  the  heart  of  God's  people  will  bo  but 
slightly  healed. 

Besides,  ministers  are  often  set  at  variance  l)y  these  fre- 
quent chan^'cs.  Their  interests,  and  to  them,  seeming-ly,  the 
interests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  stand  arrayed  one  against  the 
other.  Frequently  several  are  desirous  of  the  same  place, 
rivalry  springs  up,  and  with  it  evil  surmisings  and  jealousies. 
Conhdence  in  each  other  is  on  the  wane.  The  faults  of  each 
other  are  recounted,  caught  by  the  eager  multitude,  and  placed 
imder  the  magnifying  glass,  and  then  well  circulated.  Thus 
the  ministry  is  shorn  of  its  strength.  Ought  we  not  to  pray, 
'^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  and  at  the  same  time  labor  for 
a  permanency  of  the  pastorate,  so  that  temptations  should  not 
so  often  arise  ?  We  look  upon  these  frequent  changes  as  a 
prolific  source  of  division,  unpleasantness  and  absolute  sin; 
while  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  permanent  pastorate 
is  union  and  Christian  fellowship. 

5.  A  permanent  pastorate  is  productive  of  self-respect,  both 
in  the  pastor  and  the  church,  and,  also^  of  a  respect  for  the 
ministerial  office. 

We  scarcely  know  of  a  more  direct  way  for  a  minister  to 
break  down  his  self-respect,  without  intentionally  sinning 
against  the  Lord,  than  to  change  his  pastorate  every  few 
months.  Such  changing  is  proper  for  one  who  is  called  to  the 
work  of  an  evangelist;  but  dishonoring  to  one  called  to  the 
pastorate.  It  would  put  a  blush  upon  many  an  honest-hearted 
minister's    cheek   to   be    called  upon  to   tell  over  how  many 
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churches  he  has  been  settled,— if  settled  it  can  be  called, — 
during  the  past  twenty  years?  But  why  blush?  Is  it  not 
because  ho  feels  dishonored  by  so  many  changes  ?  Is  there 
not  a  hallowed  feeling  whicli  arises  in  the  soul,  crowning  it 
with  respect,  from  a  long  settlement?  It  is  evidently  regard- 
ed as  honorable  in  communities,  for  the  fact  is  mentioned  by 
friends  as  a  proof  of  the  minister's  higli  repute.  The  church, 
also,  feels  honored  by  the  long  continuance  of  their  pastor 
witli  them.  They  say,  ''  Yes,  the  ministers  will  preach  for  us 
when  no  other  door  is  opened,  but  we  are  not  the  cliurch  of 
their  choice.  It  is  a  compulsory  marriage,  and  we  shall  bo 
divorced  when  another  calls."  There  is  no  honor  in  the  union, 
and  no  true  Christian  self-respect  grows  out  of  it.  The  fact 
is,  the  church  lowers  her  own  self-respect  each  time  she  raises 
her  hand  to  dismiss  a  pastor  without  strong,  plain.  Chris- 
tian reasons,  and  feels  self-honored  every  year  she  retains  her 
pastor. 

There  is  a  respect  for  the  ofhce  where  it  is  permanent. 
It  becomes  a  sacred  relation,  entered  into  by  the  laying  on  of 
holy  hands,  and  to  be  broken  up  only  for  holy  purposes.  It  is 
not  to  be  interrupted  by  the  blowing  of  every  wind,  nor  the 
changing  of  every  straw.  God  owns  it  as  his  arrangement,  and 
the  pastor  and  people  regard  it  as  such.  It  has  a  weighty  im- 
portance. It  is  big  with  meaning.  But  let  clianges  be  very 
frequent,  and  for  small  causes,  and  the  sanctity  is  gone,  and 
respect  for  the  office  passes  away.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  to  be  broken  up  at  any  time  by  two  or 
three  months  notice,  at  the  caprice  of  a  few  half-hearted  indi- 
viduals, or  by  a  spasmodic  fit  of  the  pastor,  and  the  solemnity 
and  sacredness  of  the  office  pass  away  with  these  repeated 
changes,  till  any  mischief-making  clique  dare  assail  the  office 
and  break  up  the  relation  without  a  word  of  rebuke  from  the 
church.  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  But  if  they  be  so, 
ought  not  the  pastorate  to  be  reinstated  by  seeking  for  it  a 
greater  permanency,  and  its  primitive  honor  be  restored  ? 
Why  shall  the  pastorate  go  hobbling  along,  and  the  ministry 
stand  as  yearly  beggars  at  the  doors  of  the  churches  ?  It  is 
not  strange  that  some  look  to  an  Episcopacy  for  a  refuge  from 
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this  state  of  tilings.  But  tlic  true  remedy  is  not  there.  The 
remedy  is  within  tlic  reach  of  the  ministry  and  churches.  Let 
there  be  liglit  upon  tliis  subject. 

6.  A  permanent  pastorate  gives  a  favorable  impression  res- 
pecting the  Christian  cliaracter  of  both  pastor  and  people. 

If  a  church  is  frequently  changing  her  pastor,  the  outside  world 
very  naturally  conclude  that  the  church  as  a  whole  is  a  trouble- 
some one,  very  difficult  to  please,  and  in  need  of  more  of  Christ's 
spirit,  destitute  of  Christian  principle,  or  else  they  have  been 
strangely  unfortunate  in  calling  such  a  long  list  of  forceless  or 
Christless  ministers.  Let  the  blame  rest  where  it  may,  they 
fail  to  present  the  character  that  will  exert  a  salutary  and  hap- 
py innuencc  in  tlic  outside  circles.  But  if  the  opposite  course 
is  adopted,  though  during  the  few  first  years  all  might  not  be 

so  impressive,  they  eventually  establish  and  confirm  each  other 

* 

in  the  public  mind,  so  that  unitedly  laboring  they  will  make  an 
abiding  impression;  for  it  carries  the  conviction  to  the  outside 
circles  that  they  discover  in  each  other  reliable  characteristics 
and  abiding  principles.  This  is  of  incompamble  value  in  mak- 
ing deep,  strong  and  abiding  impressions.  Character  gives 
force  to  inferior  thoughts  and  weight  to  inferior  measures. 
This  influence  is  the  more  readily  and  certainly  obtained  by  the 
permanent  pastorate.  For,  let  one  possess  ever  so  much  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  be  ever  so  profound  a  scholar,  if  he 
has  not  learned  to  be  permanent  in  this  relation,  he  will  soon 
find  his  influence  is  fading  like  the  flower.  This  fact  is  not  felt 
as  it  ought  to  be,  either  by  the  ministry  or  the  church.  0,  that 
it  were  written  as  with  a  pen  of  steel  upon  the  heart  of  every 
minister  and  every  church  !  Then  might  we  hope  soon  to  see 
Zion  clothed  in  beauty  and  strength,  and  become  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners. 

7.  A  permanent  pastorate  affords  opportunity  for  study  and 
intellectual  improvement  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  a  transient 
ministry. 

This  is  a  very  important  item  to  be  taken  into  account.  Li- 
tellcctual  improvement  must  be  of  great  importance  to  every 
educator  of  the  public  mind;  for  to  instruct  others  well,  one 
must  first  instruct  himself     The  good  minister  of  Jesus  must 
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feel  the  importance  of  laying  up  a  full  store  of  useful  thoughts, 
incidents,  &c.  ^'  Study  to  show  thyself  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed."  A  constant  breaking  up  of  the  pastoral 
relation  very  much  retards  this  improvement,  since  every  move 
throws  all  liis  arrangements  into  confusion.  Ills  books,  papers 
and  other  things  are  scarcely  arranged  before  he  is  necessitated 
to  take  up  his  tent  again,  for  there  are  afetv — he  is  politely  in- 
formed— who  desire  a  change.  Thus  he  is  addressed  : — "  Very 
sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  informing  you.  We  hope  you 
will  consider  that  we  are  your  friend,  and  that  it  is  not  on  our 
account  that  we  make  these  suggestions.  But  Mv.  Pay  well,  and 
Mrs.  Smart  Turn,  and  the  whole  family  of  Busybodies,  and  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Fickle  and  their  children  are  quite  anxious,  and  it  will 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them  to  a  continuance  of  your 
labors  with  us."  Of  course  the  desire  of  the  few  must  be  grat- 
ified, or  there  will  be  a  terrible  commotion ;  and  'to  stay  under 
such  circumstances  will  be  considered  very  unwise.  Ministers 
and  all  will  cry  out,  "  inexpedient  to  remain  I"  No  matter  how 
much  the  churcli  may  be  injured  by  the  change.  No  matter 
what  evil  may  result  to  the  pastor.  No  matter  how  much  his 
arrangements  for  mental  improvement  may  be  disturbed.  There 
is  but  one  side  to  the  question ;  at  the  will  of  tlie  few  he  must 
be  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  earth.  The  rule  of  majorities  is  ig- 
nored, and  the  few  are  allowed  to  trouble  Zion  nntil  the  minor- 
ity becomes  the  majority ;  for  some,  desiring  peace,  fall  in  with 
the  troublers,  and  church  democracy  becomes  a  mere  phantom. 
One  of  the  prominent  causes  of  barrenness  of  mind,  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  ministry,  is  short  settlements.  Besides  having 
their  arrangements  so  frequently  disturbed,  the  minister  soon 
feels  less  the  importance  of  mental  cultivation,  and  real  disci- 
pline of  mind  ceases  to  be  an  object.  He  soon  learns  to  be  a 
superficial  thinker.  He  runs  over  the  ground  and  accomplishes 
but  little,  since  he  has  no  point.  But,  settled,  he  feels  that  he 
will  have  ample  opportunities  thoroughly  to  investigate  every 
subject;  and  that  everything  is  not  to  be  said  at  one  time.  So 
lie  fmds  a  point  and  presents  and  presses  it  home  to  his  hearers' 
hearts.  He  is  really  driven  to  a  critical  course  of  study.  IIow 
clear  it  is  that  permanency  blesses  him  intellectually; — by  giv- 
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ing  him  time  which  would  bo  wasted  in  moving,  to  devote  ta 
study, — by  delivering  him  from  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
frequent  changes  of  the  pastorate, — by  pressing  him  into  a  crit- 
ical course  of  study. 

A  minister  at  the  present  day  is  expected  not  only  to  present 
truth,  but  to  explain  and  illustrate  it,  and  thereby  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  subject.  To  accomplish  this,  the  faithful  minis- 
ter constantly  endeavors  to  attain  to  a  higher  knowledge,  and  to 
be  furnishing  himself  with  ampler  means  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ent topics  he  may  present.  If,  then,  we  would  assist  the  ministry 
in  this  great  work,  we  must  make  the  pastorate  as  nearly  per- 
manent as  possible,  disturbed  only  by  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

The  Congregationalists  owe  much  of  their  mental  develop- 
ment to  this  one  cause, — the  former  permanency  of  their  minis- 
try. Their  people  are  well  educated  by  their  ministry,  and 
their  ministry  have  been  well  educated  through  the  advantages  of 
their  permanency ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  add  that  they,  too,  are 
conforming  now  more  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  by  having  more 
frequent  changes  of  the  pastorate.  By  so  doing  they  will  de- 
teriorate in  mental  strength.  The  ministry  of  the  denomination 
that  changes  the  least,  thirty  years  hence,  other  things  being 
equal,  will  be  the  leading  religious  force  among  us. 

8.  A  permanent  pastorate  possesses  a  peculiar  advantage  in 
bringing  out  the  latent  powers  of  the  church,  and  thereby  adding 
to  its  real  strength.  This  is  a  point  greatly  overlooked.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that,  when  numbers  are  added  to  a  church, 
strength  is  added.  This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case.  Sup- 
pose a  military  leader  has  one  hundred  well  disciplined  soldiers } 
would  the  addition  of  one  hundred  new  recruits  insure  greater 
success  on  the  battle  field  ?  No  1  They  ought  first  to  be  dis- 
ciplined; or  they  will  probably  play  the  coward,  dishearten 
their  comrades,  and  lose  the  battle.  So  when  material  is 
brought  into  the  church,  in  order  to  add  strength  it  must  be 
wrought  into  available  forms.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  pastor's 
work, — to  take  this  material  and  make  the  most  of  it,  by  per- 
fecting and  developing  the  inner  life  of  the  soul,  leading  it  on 
from  one  victory  to  another,  just  as  the  teacher  does  his  pupils. 
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ssion,  mat;  wiicn  one  lias  just  commenced  the 
Christian  life,  he  is  all  at  once  perfected,  and  understands  all 
things  just  as  lie  should,  is  a  doctrine  absurd  and  pernicious  in 
its  influence,  and  is  daily  contradicted  by  experience,  ob- 
servation and  the  word  of  the  Lord,  but  of  it  origniates  the 
idea  that  instruction  from  the  pulpit  is  dictatorial.  This  im- 
pression is  frequently  so  strong  that  a  large  amount  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  church  is  never  developed,  and  consequently  spots  and 
wrinkles  are  found  where  perfection  and  beauty  ought  to  shine. 
It  is  tlie  disciplining  and  perfecting  of  the  saints  that  produces 
Iiarmony  and  strength;  for  this  purpose  he  gave  some  apostles, 
and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors 
and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ;  till  we  all 
come  in  the  unity  of  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God  unto  perfect  jnen. 

Examine  a  company  of  soldiers  when  on  a  drill.  How  much 
labor  is  spent  to  bring  out  their  powers.  If  by  correct  disci- 
pline twenty  men  can  be  so  trained  as  to  do  the  work  of  one 
hundred  uncultivated,  then  there  is  the  strength  of  eighty  added. 
So,  spiritually,  twenty  members  can  be  so  developed  as  to  per- 
form the  work  of  one  hundred  Avithout  such  a  culture;  and  then 
there  is  the  strength  of  eighty  moral  forces  added  to  the  real 
strength  of  the  church.  Man  was  made  for  growth,  botli  men- 
tal and  moral.  The  whole  of  creation  is  progressive.  Nothing 
stands  still.  All  flows  on  like  a  deep  and  mighty  current  of  a 
broad  river,  and  the  soul's  development  is  not  an  exception. 
It  only  remains  to  say  how  it  shall  flow.  This  is  tlie  pastor's 
work,  to  give  direction  to  the  ever  changing  currents  of  the 
soul;  to  infuse  energy  into  otherwise  sluggish  spirits,  and  to 
give  real  aid  in  the  upward  progress,  leading  liigli  in  the  Divine 
life,  and  into  nearer  communion  with  the  infinite  God.  No 
transient  mission  can  accomplish  this  high  and  important  work. 
The  transient  minister  may  give  the  soul  a  start  heavenward, 
and  thereby  do  a  good  and  great  loork.  But  this  work  must 
be  followed  up  by  the  watch-care  of  the  humble,  faithful  pastor, 
who  is  all  consecrated  to  God,  who  is  all  given  to  his  lofty  task, 
who  is   so   living  and  learning  that  he  can,  in  spiritual  things, 
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stand  out  from  the  mass  and  instruct  tlicm  as  to  what  is  their 
duty,  and  inspire  a  pure  enthusiasm,  so  that  with  energy  and  zeal 
they  may  perform  tlic  will  of  God.     That  such  a  work  requires 
time  for  its  performance,  is  evident  to  the  thoughtful.     Therefore 
tlie  instructor   ought  to   be    more  permanent  that  he  may  con- 
stantly teach  men  how    to  grow  up   into  the  stature  of  perfect 
men  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  attain  to  the  highest  point  in  Christian 
life.     To  accomplish  this,  the  pastor  ought  not  frequently  to  be 
])erplexed   with  the   question  of  leaving  or  remaining.     Rather 
let  it  be  settled  that  he  is  in  his  field  of  labor,  and  let  him  stay 
there.     The  edification  of  our  cliurches  demands  this,  and  their 
welfare  will  thus  be  greatly  promoted.     It  remains  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  Disadvantages  of  a  Permanent  Pastorate. 
1.  It  lacks  the  inspiration  of  new  faces.     Most  public  speak- 
ers are  aware  of  the  stimulus  which  new  faces  often  impart  to 
their  minds  and  efforts.     But,  for  the  most  part,  the  permanent 
pastor  sees  old  and  familiar  ones  before  him,  to  whom  he  has  pre- 
sented trutlis  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  and  with  all  the  warmth 
of  his  soul's  eloquence.     lie  has  seen  no  great  results ;  and 
his  repeated  eftbrts  to  move  them,  appear  to  him  signal  failures. 
His  congregation,  under  such  circumstances,  instead  of  impart- 
ing new  animation,  often  takes  much  from  liis  natural  energy; 
while  an  entirely  new  congregation  would  inspire  new  thoughts, 
awaken  new  energies,  bring  out  new  ideas,  and  greatly  aid  in 
developing  his  subject.     Neither  is  this  disadvantage  overcome 
by  an  occasional  exchange  of  pulpit  labors  with  some  neighbor- 
ing pastor;  for  then  he  exchanges  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
pastor's  work.     An  entire  new  field  of  labor,  with  its  new  in- 
centives to  effort,  has  an  inspiration  not  found  in  a  Sabbath  ex- 
change.    When  he  has  well  canvassed  a  new  field,  and  met  with 
new  phases  of  human  character,  he  finds  a  new  train  of  thought 
rushing  in,  like  some  impetuous  river  seeking  an  outlet,  and  he 
really  wonders  at  the  freshness  of  his  views  and  spirit.     The 
permanent   pastorate    docs    not    afford    this    new    infusion   of 
thoughts,  which  are  entirely  adapted  to  new  phases  of  the  mind, 
and  hence  his  labors  are  liable  to  become  monotonous. 

2.  Another  disadvantage,  closely  allied  to  this,  is  the  dcs- 
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ponding  feeling  that  is  liable  to  creep  over  the  mind  of  the 
faithful  pastor.  lie  has  long  labored  to  bring  tlie  souls  of  his 
charge  to  his  Saviour^  but  in  vain  ;  and  to  all  human  appear- 
ance they  are  as  far  as  ever  from  embracing  tht3  truth;  and  ho 
feels  like  the  liirmer  who  has  worked  incessantly  day  and  night; 
to  dislodi>:c  some  ofTensivc  rock  from  liis  field,  and  who  sits 
down  to  brood  over  the  many  discouragements  and  hinderances 
he  has  encountered.  But  let  the  farmer  commence  upon  a  new 
task,  and  how  soon  is  he  all  animation ;  so  with  the  pastor^ — 
filled  with  sorrow,  and  disheartened,  he  turns  from  hearts  over 
which  he  has  long  been  weeping,  to  new  ones,  and  new  hopes  of 
success  displace  all  his  despondency,  and  he  again  renev/s  his 
youth  like  the  eagle,  soars  high  above  all  his  discouragements, 
and  all  feebleness  departs.  But  with  the  permanent  pastor  it 
is  different.  lie  digs  about  the  same  old  trees,  and  casts  around 
them  the  same  enriching  infhiences  of  tlic  gospel,  year  after 
year ;  he  watches  for  the  good  harvest,  but  they  bear  tlie  same 
wild  and  useless  fruit.  Repentance,  Faith,  Love,  Joy  and  Peace, 
are  not  found  in  tlicir  hearts.  The  great  day  will  reveal  more 
weeping  Jeremiahs  than  the  world  supposes,  and  a  great  many 
books  of  Lamentations  will  be  found  recorded  in  heaven  that 
were  composed  by  desponding  pastors  while  on  earth. 

The  pastor,  after  a  long  acquaintance,  becomes  familiar  with 
his  people  ;  he  knows  their  habits  of  thought,  their  hearts  are  well 
understood  by  their  constant  fruit ;  the  obstacles  in  their  path  are 
seen,  their  repeated  calls  and  their  repeated  acts  of  resistance. 
The  processes  of  hardeningtheir  hearts  are  all  well  known  to  him  ;• 
their  great  wickedness  leads  him  to  despond,  he  calculates  almost 
to  a  certainty  that  his  hearers  will  not  be  converted,  and  this  gives 
a  shade  to  his  sermons  which  increases  the  difficulty  ;  for  a  hope- 
lessness pervades  them,  the  brotherhood  imbibe  the  spirit,  and 
their  knees  grow  weak,  and  their  hands  hang  down.  Now,  if 
he  remains,  he  will  labor  under  a  disadvantage,  but  if  he  can 
ehanae  his  held  of  labor  for  one  v/here  he  is  less  conversant, 
though  it  be  even  a  harder  field,  he  will  not  be  affected  by  this 
knowledge,  and  so  will  throw  in  more  zeal  and  hopefulness. 
He  will  therefore  be  more  likely  to  be  successful,  for  old  hin- 
derances vanish  like  clouds  before  the  wind. 
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3.    Another    disadvantaire    arises   from    tlic    fact   that   the 
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the  reiteration  of  the  same  triitli,  without  a  liability  to  the 
charpje  of  great  sameness  in  preaching.  No  matter  if  he  has 
spent  many  weeks  in  collecting  thouglit,  and  preparing  it,  if  it 
lias  been  once  heard,  especially,  if  it  was  before  peculiarly  im- 
pressive— it  must  be  laid  aside  for  a  long  time;  and  some  dis- 
courses could  never  be  repeated  to  the  same  congregation  witli- 
out  their  being  recognized.  Now  if  one  is  changing  about,  the 
same  discourse  will  answer  in  every  new  place,  and  each  rep- 
€tition  will  improve  the  sermon,  as  a  general  rule,  in  both  mat- 
ter and  delivery,  if  improvement  is  sought.  This  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  system;  the  preachers 
may  go  from  station  to  station,  with  the  same  old  arrangement 
of  sermons,  and  for  tlic  most  part,  they  are  new  to  the  people 
where  they  are  stationed.  In  this  way  they  avoid  the  charge 
of  repetition,  providing  they  have  material  enough  to  last  a  year 
or  two,  and  sometimes  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  great 
preachers ;  whereas,  if  they  were  settled  they  might  often  be 
considered  in  a  different  light. 

4.  The  permanent  pastorate  presents  a  disadvantage  to  such 
as  have  accumulated  but  a  small  amount  of  knowledge,  and 
arc  not  disposed,  or  are  not  so  situated  that  they  can  add  to 
what  they  have.  Soon  their  power  to  instruct  and  interest  the 
people,  would  come  to  an  end ;  a  new  field  would,  to  such,  be 
very  desirable,  and  very  noedful.  No  man  can  sustain  his  rep- 
utation as  a  teacher  long,  without  a  good  fund  of  knowledge. 
The  less  we  have,  the  less  we  can  impart,  and  the  less  space  of 
time  is  needful  to  impart  it;  therefore  to  men  limited  in  knowl- 
edge; a  permanent  pastorate  presents  a  disadvantage.  And 
this  class  of  men  have  been,  and  are  still  likely  to  be,  in  the 
ministry,  many  of  them  useful  in  their  own  sphere  and  way. 

5.  The  permanent  pastorate  has  its  disadvantage  as  to 
spreading  rapidly  any  particular  truth  which  needs  a  special 
prominence.  The  roving  ministry  can  take  one  truth  and  scat- 
ter it  in  all  directions  in  a  short  time,  while  the  permanent  pas- 
tor only  gets  the  same  truth  before  a  few  minds  at  first,  and  the 
spread  is  slow  in  its  progress.     TruC;  the  settled  minister  will 
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send  out  others  with  his  own  imagC;  but  it  takes  time  to   finish 
off  Ambrotypes. 

0.  Another  disadvantage  of  a  permanent  pastorate  is  that  it 
affords  less  time  for  visiting  and  direct  personal  effort.  Since 
it  demands  more  mental  stock,  it  demands  more  time  for  inves- 
tigation and  accumulation  ;  and  hence,  more  time  must  be  given 
to  study,  and  less  to  visiting.  Congregations  demand  two 
freshly  written  discourses,  or,  if  not  written,  the  more  time 
must  be  spent  over  tliem,  in  order  so  thorouglily  to  mature  them 
as  to  be  able  to  extemporize  with  case,  rapidity,  and  correct- 
ness. This  must  be  closely  followed  up,  year  after  year. 
There  is  no  profession  in  the  world  that  lays  such  a  tax  upon 
the  mind.  Now  to  do  justice  to  three  discourses  in  a  week, 
very  few  men  will  find  much  time  to  do  promiscuous  visiting. 
Where  it  is  performed,  it  is  often  taken  out  of  the  value  of  the 
sermon,  and  the  mass  is  made  poor  by  the  benefit  bestov^'cd 
upon  the  few.  Now  the  changing  of  pastors  helps  the  matter 
of  visiting;  for  having  a  stock  of  sermons  on  hand,  time  may 
be  given  to  visiting,  and  we  might  advocate  frequent  changes 
on  this  and  other  grounds. 

But  the  Iiighest  moral  education  and  spiritual  profit  will  ac- 
crue to  a  true  church  by  having  the  full  strength  of  the  pastor 
brought  out  in  the  pulpit  instead  of  being  frittered  at  the  fire- 
side. And  thou2:h  there  arc  some  disadvantao-es  oTOwinii;  out 
of  a  permanent  pastorate,  yet  on  the  whole,  these  frequent 
changes,  and  this  recognized  instability  of  the  pastoral  office, 
seem  to  us  a  calamity  which  should  be  remedied  if  possible, 
and  greatly  diminished  where  it  cannot  be  wholly  controlled. 
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ART.  VII.— WEBSTER'S  AND  WORCESTER'S  DICTION- 

ARIES.-^ 

The  appearance  of  these  massive  volumes  devotod  to  English 
Lexicograpliy  marks  a  significant  era  in  American  book-making 
-and  literature.  It  might  have  seemed  wiser  to  notice  each  of 
iliese  works  by  its<3lf ;  but  any  proper  criticism  bestowed  upon 
cither,  will  so  materially,  if  not  necessarily,  deal  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  other,  that  wc  lay  them  side  by  side,  and  speak 
of  them  under  a  common  head. 

The  body  of  Dr.  Webster's  work  is  the  same  that  has  been 
in  use  for  some  time  past,  and  with  which  scholars  have  had 
ample  opportunity,  to  make  themselves  familiar.  The  Pictorial 
Illustrations  (1500  in  number)  cover  80  pages,  and  are  prefix- 
ed to  the  body  of  the  work.  They  are  classified  under  certain 
heads ;  and  the  cuts  are  either  explained  in  the  adjoining  letter- 
press, or  reference  is  made  to  the  page  in  the  body  of  the  work 
Avhcre  the  definitions  regularly  occur.  The  Table  of  Synonyms, 
prepared  by  Prof.  Goodrich,  immediately  follows  the  Illustra- 
tions, and  covers  about  70  pages.  An  Appendix,  containing  a 
list  of  some  thousands  of  newly  introduced  words,  Pronouncing 
Table,  Phrases  from  the  French  and  Latin,  etc.,  enlarges  the 
work  to  the  dimensions  already  indicated. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Worcester  is  a  new  ono, — first  issued  only 
a  few  months  since.     Its  plan  is  homogeneous,  natural  and  sim- 

*  An  Ameri<:!an  Dictionary  of  the  English  Langua<5e  :  contain- 
ing the  whole  Vocabulary  of  the  First  Edition,  in  two  Volumes, 
Quarto ;  the  entire  Corrections  and  Improvements  of  the  Second 
Edition,  in  two  volumes,  royal  octavo,  etc.,  etc.  By  Noah  Web- 
ster/ L.  L.  D.,  etc>  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Ohauncey  A.  Good- 
rich, Professsor  in  Yale  College,  etc.  To  which  are  now  added  Pic- 
torial Illustrations,  Table  of  Synonyms,  Peculiar  Use  of  Words  and 
Terms  in  the  Bible,  Appendix  of  New  Words,  Pronouncing  Tabic 
of  Names  of  Distinguished  Persons,  etc.  Springfield,  Mass. :  G. 
&  C.  Merriam.     1860.    pp.  1747. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Joseph  E.  Wor- 
cester, L.  L.  D.  Boston  :  Hickhng,  Swan  &  Brewer.  18G0,  pp, 
1854. 
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pie.  It  is  said  to  be  the  cliicf  product  of  30  years'  labor.  It 
is  by  no  means  liis  first  appearance  as  a  Lexicographer;  for  lie 
has  long  been  an  authority  in  this  country;  but  all  his  labors 
in  this  department  have  only  been  illustrations  of  the  plan^  and 
preparations  for  the  result  which  this  volume  sets  forth.  It  is 
the  one  great  work  of  a  laborious  life.  He  has  investigated, 
revised,  modified  and  waited;  so  that  neither  haste  nor  careless- 
ness, nor  needless  ignorance,  should  mar  the  fabric.  It  is  the 
last  and  best  result  which  the  author  is  able  to  bring  out  from 
the  broad  field  of  English  Lexicography.  He  has  studied  as 
thoroughly,  explored  as  extensively,  elaborated  as  carefully,  ob- 
served as  closely,  and  waited  as  long,  as  he  thought  proper. 
lie  has  evidently  nothing  of  importance  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
emendation  or  addition,  in  order  to  a  complete  ^'  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language."  And,  besides,  he  has  evidently  sought 
counsel  and  aid  from  otliers,  without  hesitation  or  stint, — draw- 
ing largely  on  the  resources  of  not  a  few  eminent,  living  schol- 
ars. He  has,  therefore,  reason  to  ask,  and  docs  ask,  only  the  jus- 
tice which  a  manly  criticism  will  a^vard,  and  only  the  charity  and 
generosity  to  which  an  imperfect  human  worker  is  always  enti- 
tled. Here  is  his  work,  let  it  be  tried ;  it  offers  itself  to  criticism, 
let  an  intelligent  public  judge  it  without  prejudice  or  partiality. 
In  some  sense,  the  two  works  are  rivals  for  public  fa- 
vor;— whether  they  are  so  by  the  purpose  of  their  authors,  is 
jiot  now  our  concern.  "  The  war  of  the  Dictionaries  "  has  be- 
come a  common  and  significant  phrase.  The  competition  does 
not  seem  to  us  always  manly;  some  of  the  praise  reminds  us  of 
the  clapping  and  stamping  with  which  an  orator's  allies  in  the 
audience,  sometimes  help  him  to  be  "  effective,"  and  more  or 
less  of  the  disparagement  wdiich  is  industriously  circulated, 
shows  more  desperation  of  purpose,  than  depth  of  conviction. 
And  yet,  the  rivalry  is  natural,  and  promises  to  issue  in  some 
advantages.  The  principles  which  underlie  the  discussion,  will 
be  clearly  brought  out,  and  carefully  tested;  and  not  a  few  per- 
sons will  betake  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, who  have  sadly  neglected  it; — and,  though  the  study 
may  not  always  originate  in  the  highest  motives,  it  will,  doubt- 
less, issue  in  some  profit.     We  have  looked  over  the  two  Dic- 
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tionarics  with  some  care,  and  endeavored  to  compare  tliem  witli 
candor,  resolving  not  to  conduct  the  inquiry  in  any  partisan 
spirit,  and  to  write  in  no  partisan  temper.  We  express  the 
opinions  frankly,  which  we  have  sought  to  form  without  prej* 
udicc. 

Dr.  Worcester's  dictionary  is  a  somewhat  larger  book  than 
Webster's,  both  in  the  size  and  nnmber  of  its  pages,  in  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  its  letter-press,  and  in  the  nnmerical  extent 
of  its  vocabulary.  Besides,  its  proportions  are  more  harmonious, 
and  its  page  has  greater  beauty  to  the  eye.  It  seems  to  us 
also  superior  in  the  homogeneousness  of  its  plan, — -embracing  in 
the  body  of  the  w^ork,  what  appears  of  necessity  in  Webster? 
in  the  form  of  addenda.  These  arc  not  essential  things,  but 
may  be  noteworthy. 

The  Pictorial  Illustrations  arc  more  numerous,  more  varied, 
and  much  better  executed  in  Webster  ;  while  their  orderly  distri* 
bution  through  the  body  of  the  work, — so  that  each  appears  in 
company  with  the  verbal  definition,— gives,  in  this  respect,  a 
superiority  to  Worcester.  Tlic  Vocabulary  is  full  enough  in 
either  work, — -compounds  and  remote  derivatives  being  multi- 
plied sufiicicntly  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man's  ambition.  Tlic 
list  of  absolute  words  is  larger  in  Worcester,  and  those  who 
have  a  special  fondness  for  graveyards  and  epitaphs,  will  prize 
it  for  its  careful  preservation  of  this  great  mass  of  literary 
relics. 

The  orthoepy  of  Worcester  seems  to  us  decidedly  superior. 
He  gives  us  a  full  and  exhaustive  vowel  scale,  and  yet  one  in 
which  there  is  nothing  redundant.  The  system  of  notation  is  as 
simple  and  easily  mastered  as  any  adequate  system  can  be. 
He  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  sounds  of  a  in  fate,  and 
in  farcj  as  Webster  does  not;  he  indicates  the  sound  of  a  in 
fat.  which  Webster  fails  to  do;  gives  us  an  intermediate  sound 
of  a  in  such  words  as  co??imand,  fast,  etc.,  where  W^cbster  au- 
thorizes the  sound  of  ain/ar^/ter;  and  notes,  while  Webster  fails 
to  recognize  the  sound  of  a  as  heard  in  the  second  syllable  of 
abbacy.  Similar  defects  may  be  pointed  out  in  Webster's  sys- 
tem of  notation  as  it  stands  related  to  the  remainino:  vowels. 
We  are  familiar  wuth  the  argument  by  which  this  limited  vowel 
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scale  is  sought  to  be  defended,  but  we  cannot  endorse  it.  A 
•complete  English  dictionary  should  aflord  a  complete  Key  to 
^English  pronunciation ;  for  accuracy  in  spoken  language  is 
scarcely  less  important  than  accuracy  in  written  language. 
Indeed;  a  corruption  of  language  usually  begins  at  the  lips; — - 
•afterward  it  is  tainted  by  the  pen.  Simplicity  is  desirable ; 
but  an  effort  at  simplification  may  push  a  virtue  over  into  com- 
pany with  vices. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  both  works  exhibit 
great  and  successful  research  in  the  department  of  etymology^ 
Dr.  Webster,  as  is  well  known,  devoted  a  large  part  of  the  time 
during  ten  years  of  study  to  this  subject, — -bringing  forward  as 
a  result  a  large  mass  of  information.  His  materials  w^ere  not, 
perhaps,  always  very  thoroughly  digested,  his  learning  wlis 
sometimes  greater  than  his  judgment  was  trustworthy;  and  he 
sometimes  mistook  his  fancies  for  facts.  .Under  his  own  handS) 
and  the  labors  of  his  successors,  his  Dictionary  has  come  to  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  student  in  Etymology;  and  while 
Dr.  Worcester  has  omitted  nothing  in  this  respect  winch  he 
deemed  trustworthy  and  instructive,  and  has  availed  himself  oi 
the  latest  discoveries  and  criticisms,  we  discover,  on  the  wholc^ 
no  great  advance  beyond  tliis  edition  of  Webster.  Both  works 
are  full  and  usually  reliable^ 

On  the  whole,  we  award  the  superiority  to  the  synonyms 
which  Prof.  Goodrich  has  furnished  Webster.  The  discrimina- 
tions are  generally  nicer,  the  analysis  more  exhaustive,  and  the 
illustrations  more  happily  chosen. 

But  the  chief  objects  of  a  dictionary  are,  first,  to  settle  the 
orthography  of  words,  and,  second,  thoroughly  to  define  them. 
Is  the  orthography  correct  ?  Are  the  definitions  lucid,  accu- 
rate and  full  ?-^these  are  the  questions  Whose  answer  deter- 
mines the  absolute  or  relative  value  of  any  dictionary  to  which 
they  relate.  And  over  the  issues  involved  in  these  questions,  the 
partisans  of  these  rival  volumes  wage  war;  arraying  arguments 
and  multiplying  words.  We  have  only  space  to  state  the  main 
facts,  and  briefly  to  indicate  our  views ; — none  to  present  the 
grounds  of  them  at  length,  cither  in  the  form  of  discussion  or 
illustration. 
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The  difTcrcDCCs  in  ortliograpliyarc  neither  great  nor  numerous, 
— we  will  not  say  tlicy  are  not  important.  They  grow  largely 
out  of  the  fact  that  Webster  appeals  to  what  is  usually  account- 
ed the  progressive  element  in  our  taste  and  practice,  and  Wor- 
cester is  allied  to  the  conservative  spirit  of  our  scholarship. 
Webster  is  inclined  to  generalize;  to  find  broad  analogies  and 
insist  that  they  be  respected  ;  to  modify  the  exceptional  forms 
of  spelling  for  the  sake  of  fuller  classification  under  principles 
and  rules;  to  Anglicize  words  imported  from  foreign  tongues; 
to  get  rid  of  irregular  forms  and  silent  letters;  to  control 
usage  by  the  authority  of  law ;  and  so  secure  philosophical  con- 
sistency and  simplicity.  He  has  been  called,  for  this  reason, 
an  innovator;  a  self-constituted  autocrat,  a  lexicographical 
iconoclast  and  vandal, — attempting  to  coerce  the  English  lan- 
guage into  acquiescence  in  his  dicta,  as  a  pedagogue  rules  with 
his  birch  and  ferule  where  he  cannot  satisfy  with  his  reasons, 
or  persuade  with  his  advice.  And  this  charge*  appears  to  us 
not  wholly  groundless.  Webster  did  propound  and  attempt  to 
secure  very  great  and  very  numerous  changes  in  English  or- 
thography, quite  a  portion  of  which  were  persistently  rejected ; 
and  he  subsequently  withdrew  such  proposals  as  he  saw  must 
be  spurned.  Still  holding  to  his  principles,  and  avowing  his 
preferences,  he  bowed  to  the  verdict  of  general  usage,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, modified  his  orthography  in  subsequent  editions, — 
content  to  '^  bide  his  time."  Some,  doubtless,  will  praise  Web- 
ster for  this  radicalism  and  fearlessness,  while  others  will  only 
half  pardon  him,  in  view  of  his  reluctant  retractions.  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  influence  that  a  general  consent  was  gained 
in  this  country  to  omit  the  ti  in  such  words  as  labour,  favour, 
etc.,  and  also  drop  the  final  k  from  such  words  as  inusick, 
pliysickj  etc.  The  omission  of  the  it  is  not  generally  accepted 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  final  k  still  flourishes  in  limited  cir- 
cles. Webster  would  transpose  the  last  two  letters  in  all  such 
words  as,  in  the  French,  terminate  in  re,  and  spell  center,  me- 
ter,  etc.,  (excepting  three  words  only  to  avoid  mispronuncia- 
tion); uniformly  refuse  to  double  the  final  consonant  where 
ing,  edj  etc.,  are  added  to  the  primitive  forms  having  the  accent 
on  the  penultimate  syllabic, — as  traveler,  loorsJtiping,  hcncjitcd  ; 
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preserve  the  double  consonant  in  words  taking  these  forma- 
tions, when  tlic  accent  falls  on  the  nltimatc  syllable, — as  en- 
rollment, enthralling ;  retain  tlie  double  consonant  in  such 
derivations  as  fullness,  skillful,  etc.,  substitute  s  for  c,  \\\ 
offense,  license,  defense,  etc. ;  drop  the  u  from  mould,  to  make 
it  correspond  with  gold,  told,  etc. ;  omit  the  e  m  height,  that  it 
may  compare  with  highness,  highly,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  These  are 
specimens  of  Webster's  peculiar  orthography.  The  grounds  on 
which  he  bases  these  forms  are  sufficiently  apparent. 

Worcester  omits  the  n  and  k  in  the  classes  of  words  alluded 
to;  but  refuses  a  uniform  substitution  of  er  for  re;  will  not 
rigidly  apply  the  rule  relating  to  the  doubling  of  the  fmal  con- 
sonant quoted  above  ,*  retains  u  in  mould,  and  c  in  height ; 
does  not  double  the  consonant  in  skilful,  dulness,  etc.,  etc. 
He  perceives  the  principle,  and  acknowledges  its  force,  but  ac- 
cepts what  he  accounts  good  usage  as  unquestionable  authority, 
— regarding  it  as  the  proper  Ijusiness  of  a  lexicographer  to  in- 
dicate the  actual  orthography  rather  than  to  legislate  with  a 
view  of  gratifying  his  preferences.  The  number  of  primitive 
words  differently  spelled  by  these  lexicographers  is  small, 
though  they  arc  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  both  forms  arc  given  by  Webster  for  quite  a  portion  of 
them,  though  always  with  a  preference  for  a  conformity  to  his 
principles  and  rules. 

We  regard  Webster's  orthography  as  more  philosophical  and 
calculated  to  appeal  more  strongly  to  the  popular  mind,  and  to 
an  unprejudiced  foreign  student;  while  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  actual  usage  of  tho  best  scholars  in  Great  Britain  and 
this  country  is  more  nearly  represented  by  Worcester.  X. 
large  part  of  our  educational  textbooks  follow  Webster;  and 
his  system,  as  now  presented  in  this  great  Quarto,  has  been 
rapidly  gaining  ground  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  ear- 
lier English  dictionaries,  which  our  eminent  scholars  followed, 
had  largely  fixed  the  usage  in  the  higher  literary  circles  of  this 
country,  and  the  extremes  propounded  by  Webster  in  his  ear- 
lier editions  tended  to  repel  rather  than  win  them;  but  his 
proposed  changes,  as  they  now  appear, have  been  steadily  work- 
ing their  way  into  the  usage   of  our  scholars.     The  great  and 
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incomparable  value  of  his  work,  in  the  department  of  defini- 
tions, gave  it  currency  and  power.  The  appearance  of  this  grcait 
rival,  recently  issued  by  Worcester,  is  the  signal  for  renewing  the 
battle,  which,  in  many  quarters,  is  more  fierce  than  generous. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  methods  of  spelling  adopted  in  early 
life  are  hard  to  be  overcome ;  and  there  are  many,  even  among 
the  partisans  of  these  rival  works  and  systems,  who  follow' 
neither  authority  fully.  Wo  confess  ourselves  to  have  been 
among  the  number  of  those  who  have  jumped  backward  and 
forward  over  the  dividing  line; — 'Sometimes  consciously,  and 
sometimes  thoughtlessly,— never  with  malice  or  defiance, — ^ 
never  in  the  spirit  of  partisanship.  The  promiscuous  words 
of  doubtful  or  various  orthography  arc  arranged  by  Wor- 
cester in  tabular  form,  which  is  a  great  convenience  and  gratifi- 
cation. 

We  have  written  so  much  already  that  our  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  definitions  must  be  few,  thougfi  this  is  the  great  feature 
in  a  dictionary.  We  have  compared  the  two  works,  at  different 
times,  and  to  a  considerable  extent, — taking  different  classes  of 
words,  and  different  words  belonging  to  similar  classes.  The 
result  we  have  reached  may  be  simply  and  briefly  stated.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  arrange  a  series  of  definitions  in  parallel  col-- 
iimns  where  one  author  will  exhibit  a  uniform  and  manifest 
superiority;  and  then  arrange  another  scries  where  the  rival 
author  will  equally  take  the  load.  '^  Even  Homer  sometimes 
nods  ;'■  and  Webster  is  now  and  then  verbose,  unphilosopliical; 
and  mystifying, — -his  various  definitions  sometimes  fail  of  logi-' 
cal  or  natural  order,  his  distinctions  do  not  alwavs  reveal  real 
differences,  and  one  definition  will  sometimes  involve  or  imply 
two  or  three  others.  And  Worcester  is  at  times  loose,  feeble, 
incomplete  and  unsatisfying, — very  seldom  unphflosophical, 
pedantic  or  wordy.  Webster's  definitions  of  theological  terms 
are  generally  really  superior;  and,  with  some  qualification,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  his  legal  terms.  In  dealing  with  the  terms 
pertaining  to  science, — and  especially  to  physical  science, — 
Worcester  seems  to  us  to  bear  off  the  palm.  Here  he  is  won- 
derfully full,  accurate  and  discriminating;    and    the  range  of 
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study  from  which  his  numerous  illustrative  examples  arc  drawn^ 
is  as  broad  as  the  examples  themselves  are  admirable.  Gener- 
ally, a  student  will  be  satisfied  in  going  through  the  definitions 
of  cither  work,  and  when  both  have  been  faithfully  consulted, 
it  is  rare  that  verbal  definition  can  go  farther  with  profit. 

And  here  we  rest  in  our  criticism  upon  the  dictionaries. 
AVe  have  sought  to  tell  the  impartial  truth  in  an  impartial  spirit, 
giving  the  facts  where  we  could,  and  our  conclusions  where  we 
must.  It  is  useless  to  deny  the  great  value  of,  cither  of  these 
works.  The  most  resolute  disparagement  will  fail  of  any  great 
or  permanent  results.  To  deny  that  Webster  made  great  at- 
tainments in  the  study  of  language  is  vain;  to  accuse  him  of 
lacking  all  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  lexicographer  will 
properly  be  accounted  detraction.  That  he  may  have  been 
sometimes  rash  and  self-conscious  and  dogmatic,  can  be  admit- 
ted with  safety.  But  he  lived  to  abandon  his  most  objectiona- 
ble experiments,  and  his  successors  have  aided  in  bringing  out 
a  volume  which  is  a  proud  monument,  and  a  literary  mine  of 
priceless  value.  It  is  a  library  in  a  single  book ;  and  is 
itself  worth  more  to  a  student  than  many  well-filled  shelves. 

And  this  volume  of  Dr.  Worcester  may  defy  both  competition 
and  complaint.  It  will  live  as  a  noble  testimonial  to  its  au- 
thor's liberal  learning,  great  patience,  unflagging  zeal,  and 
successful  industry,  lie  long  ago  entered  into  these  labors,  he 
saw  adequate  reasons  for  prosecuting  them,  and  ho  has  done 
well  in  piling  up  these  splendid  results.  Though  classed  usually 
among  reformers  and  radicals,  we  gratefully  recognize  the  need 
and  the  value  of  conservative  forces.  We  rejoice  in  every  wise 
attempt  to  add  to  the  simplicity  and  power  of  our  noble  lan- 
guage, and  we  appreciate  every  honest  effort  to  guard  its 
purity.  We  do  not  see  what  is  to  be  the  immediate  issue  of 
this  orthographical  controversy,  and  we  are  not  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  it.  We  trust  the  publishers  of  these  two  great 
rival  works  will  make  money,  and  help  us  on  to  a  wholesome 
liarmonv. 

Happy  is  the  man  who   owns    and   studies  cither   of   these 
massive  books.     Twice  happy  is  he  who  writes  and  reads  with 
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one  of  them  always  at  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  at  his  left. 
ThuS;  and  thus  only,  will  any  English  scholar  be  adequately 
and  properly  armed.  Whether  he  take  one  or  the  other  side 
of  the  controversy  he  can  well  afford  to  spare  neither  of  the 
dictionaries. 


Art.  YIIL— contemporary  LITERATURE. 


The  Historical  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Records,  Stated 
-Anew,  with  special  reference  to  the  Doubts  and  Discoveries  of  Modern  Times.  In 
Eight  Lectures,  Delivered  in  the  Oxford  University  Pulpit,  in  the  year  1859,  on  the 
Bompton  Foundation.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.  A.,  Late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Exeter  College  ;  Editor  of  the  History  of  Herodotus,  etc.  From  the  London  edi- 
tion, with  the  Notes  Translated.  By  Rev.  A.  N.  Arnold.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln.   1860.  12rao.  pp.  454. 

Judging  from  the  two  volumes  which  liave  come  to  our  notice,  containing 
the  Bompton  Lectures  of  1858  and  1859,  the  legacy  of  the  Canon  of  Salisbury 
is  likely  to  yield  choice  and  abundant  fruit.  The  Course  by  Mr.  Mansel, 
which  appeared  a  year  since,  at  once  took  rank  among  the  first-class  of  writ- 
ings that  bear  upon  the  "  Evidences."  And  the  Course  by  Mr.  Rawlinson^ 
recently  issued,  while,  perhaps,  less  profound,  less  philosophic  and  less  origi- 
nal, is  emmently  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  works  of  Paley,  Butler  and 
Home.  He  does  indeed  traverse  much  of  the  field  of  argument  with  which 
his  predecessors  have  made  us  somewhat  familiar,  but  he  is  a  most  careful 
and  independent  explorer  in  this  well-trodden  territory.  And  in  addition  to 
the  work  previously  done,  he  has  made  the  highest  use  of  the  materials  for 
confirming  and  illustrating  the  Scripture  records,  which  recent  investigation 
has  brought  to  light.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  whose  name  is  so  prominently 
connected  with  the  researches  in  Assyria,  is  a  brother  of  the  Lecturer — a  fact 
suggesting  in  part  the  reason  of  his  interest  in  this  department  of  study,  and 
promising  large  information  and  accuracy  to  the  reader. 

The  work  is  both  timely  and-  valuable.  The  Scriptures  have  been  openly 
and  freely  attacked  on  historical  grounds,  and  it  has  been  more  than  intimated 
that  they  were  soon  to  be  assigned  a  place  similar  to  that  into  which  Niebuhr 
has  put  the  early  legends  of  Rome.  Indeed,  not  a  few  minds  of  rationalizing 
tendency,  or  ambitious  of  a  reputation  for  bold  and  philosophic  criticism,  have 
already  issued  their  interpretations  of  the  Sacred  Books — interpretations 
which  deny  half  their  statements,  turn  their  plainest  precepts  into  transcen- 
dental poetry,  strip  them  of  all  superhuman  authority,  accuse  the  authors  of 
duplicity,  and  graft  such  dogmas  upon  the  words  of  Paul  as  would  have  sad- 
dened him  not  less  than  the  idolatry  of  Athens.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  our 
religion  has  no  reliable  historical  basis, — that  the  Bible  is  to  be  dealt  with  aa 
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a  thesaurus  of  early  legendary  poetry,  a  set  of  unarranged  fragments  of  a 
philosophical  system,  or  a  collection  of  ancient  myths, — then  its  real  claims 
are  unfounded,  and  it  is  no  longer  the  authorized  expounder  of  God's  vvill,  or 
the  legislator  for  human  life. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  thoroughly  appreciates  this  state  of  the  question,  and  he  has 
shown  himself  thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with  it.  His  historical  knowl- 
edge is  marvellously  full  and  accurate  ;  his  study  of  the  Bible  has  been  rev- 
erential, profound  and  critical,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  irreverent  and 
neological  school  of  critics,  represented  so  well  by  Strauss  and  Schleierma- 
cher,  is  too  full  and  minute  to  allow  the  charge  of  one-sided  study.  In  the 
investigation  he  shrinks  from  no  difficulties  ;  and  his  opponents  can  justly  ac- 
cuse him  of  no  lack  of  fairness  or  generosity.  He  recognizes  the  valuable 
service  of  historical  criticism,  but  recently  elevated  to  a  science  ;  states  its 
canons  and  corollaries  with  great  clearness  ;  and,  instead  of  asking  charity 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  Scriptures,  insists  upon  their  free  use,  and  de- 
mands nothing  but  fidelity  and  justice.  His  reasoning  is  close  and  clear  ;  he 
will  use  no  special  pleading,  or  pious  sophistry,  or  invective,  or  declamation  ; 
and  he  asks  no  opponent  to  spare  his  logic  because  it  deals  with  sacred 
themes.  Nowhere  else  have  we  seen  the  historical  evidences  and  arguments 
so  fully,  concisely  and  admirably  stated,  as  in  this  volume  ;  and  nowhere 
have  we  met  a  more  manly  tone  or  a  truer  Christian  temper  in  afjy  controver- 
sialist. Unlike  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Mansel,  these  discussions  are  adapted  to 
all  intelligent  readers, — making  no  unusual  demand  upon  the  power  of  ab- 
stract thought,  and  not  requiring  any  great  familiarity  with  metaphysics  in 
order  to  the  ready  comprehension  of  their  aim,  or  the  acceptance  of  their  con- 
clusions. 

The  abundant  notes,  carefully  translated,  occupying  half  the  volume,  are  of 
great  value  ;  as  they  spread  out  before  the  reader's  eye  the  very  passages  where 
profane  historians  bear  their  undesigned  testimony  to  the  accuracy  and  integ- 
rity of  the  sacred  narrative.  No  one  can  rise  from  the  careful  perusal  of  the 
book  without  feeling  anew  that  the  Christian  faith  is  founded  upon  a  rock, 
and  that  though  rains  descend,  and  winds  blow,  and  storms  beat  upon  the 
structure,  yet  the  foundation  of  the  Lord  standeth  sure. 
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The  Puritans  :  Or  the  Church,  Court,  and  Parharaent  of  England,  during  the 
Reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Samuel  Hopkins.  In  Three  Vol- 
umes.   Vol.  II.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1860.     8vo.  pp.  539. 

Once  more  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  this  historical  work,  tiic 
second  volume  of  which  appears  from  the  press  of  the  enterprising  publishers^ 
possessing  all  the  mechanical  excellencies  of  its  predecessor;  and  in  its  litera- 
ry contents  it  more  than  fulfils  the  promise  which  has  been  made.  It  is  learn- 
ed and  accurate,  portraying  the  life  of  England  at  the  period  of  which  it  treats 
with  singular  aud  almost  dramatic  vividness,  until  we  seem  transported  back 
among  the  actors  and  intrigues  of  that  significant  period.  If  possible,  it  is 
more  picturesque  and  fascinating  than  the  work  of  Macaulay,  while  its  solid 
merits  give  it  a  rank  among  works  of  the  first  class  in  modern  historical  litera- 
ture. It  must  inevitably  obtain  a  wide  circulation,  win  a  large  respect,  swid 
secure  a  long:  life 
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Leaders  of  the  Reformation  :  Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Knox,  the  Representative 
Men  of  Germany,  France,  England  and  Scotland.  By  John  TuUock,  D.  D.,  Author 
of  **  Theism,"  &c.    Boston  :  Same  Publishers.    1859.     12mo.  pp.  309. 

The  vigor  and  ability  of  Dr.  Tullock  as  a  philosophical  and  theological 
writer,  was  abundantly  illustrated  in  his  "  Theism,"  issued  a  few  years  since  in 
this  country.  The  present  volume  will  be  found  to  possess  all  his  character- 
istic excellencies,  and  will  prove  much  more  interesting  than  the  other  to  the 
great  body  of  readers.  He  conceives  character  with  great  clearness,  and  de- 
velops it  with  unusual  skill.  The  relation  of  these  sturdy  Reformers  to  their 
times  is  brought  out  with  philosophic  amplitude  of  survey,  and  with  a  bold 
and  independent  spirit.  A  firm  Protestant,  he  is,  nevertheless,  no  mere  parti- 
san ;  detesting  bigotry  and  Jesuitism,  he  is  never  blind  to  the  excellencies 
that  come  out  in  Papal  history  ;  honoring  the  leaders  of  that  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal revolution  that  gave  us  faith  instead  of  flagellations,  and  substituted  the 
Bible  for  the  rosary,  he  does  not  hide  their  faults  nor  justify  their  errors. 
The  sketch  of  Calvin,  especially,  is  a  most  admirable  and  noble  piece  of  philo- 
sophic biography,  having  few  superiors  even  on  the  pages  of  Macaulay  or 
Carlyle.  We  doubt  whether  the  great  German  divine  has  ever  been  so  fully 
apprehended  or  so  justly  and  accurately  interpreted  by  any  previous  biogra- 
pher or  historian.  I'he  other  portraits  are  finely  drawn,  but  there  was  less 
difficulty  in  bringing  out  their  features  than  in  faithfully  representing  him. 
The  Sketches  throw  not  a  little  light  upon  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  life,  in 
the  midst  of  which  these  representative  men  stood,  of  which  they  formed 
so  prominent  a  part,  and  which  they  were  so  influential  in  modifying.  It  is 
a  species  of  writing  which  has  become  deservedly  popular  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  has  enlisted  not  a  few  of  the  most  able  and  bril- 
liant minds  of  both  hemispheres.  This  volume  will  serve  to  add  a  new  testi- 
mony to  the  interest  and  value  of  this  element  in  our  literature. 


Human  Destiny.  A  Discussion.  Do  Reason  and  the  Scriptures  Teach  the  Utter 
Extinction  of  an  Unregenerate  Portion  of  Human  Beings,  instead  of  the  Final 
Salvation  of  all  ?  Affirmative— By  Rev.  C.  F.  Hudson.  Negative — By  Rev.  S.  Cobb. 
Boston  :  Sylvanus  Cobb.  1860.  12mo.  pp.  478. 

This  somewhat  novel  discussion  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Christian  Free- 
man and  Family  Visitor,  a  Universalist  paper  published  in  Boston,  and  ap- 
pears here  in  a  volume.  Mr.  Hudson  exhibits  the  more  calmness,  modesty, 
fairness,  ability,  learning  and  strength.  He  is  a  man  of  rare  scholarship,  of 
admirable  temper,  and  clear  discrimination  ;  his  style  is  lucid,  compact,  pre- 
cise and  vigorous.  Preeminently  he  is  a  man  of  soft  words  and  hard  argu- 
ments,— differing,  in  these  respects,  very  widely  from  most  who  are  known  as 
advocates  of  annihilation.  Most  of  what  is  brought  forward  here  has  already 
appeared,  in  different  connections,  in  his  volume  on  the  Future  Life,  noticed 
in  these  pages  sometime  since. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  the  more  enthusiastic,  self-complacent,  wordy  and  windy  de- 
bater, not  without  ability,  but  hardly  justifying  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as 
announces  his  onset,  by  any  force  or  skill  displayed  on  the  battle  field.  He  is 
always  victor  in  his  ovvn  estimation. 
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Home  and  College.  A  Public  Address  Delivered  in  the  Hall  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives,  March  8,  1860.  By  F.  D.  Huntington,  Preacher  to  the 
University,  etc.     Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co,  1860.  16mo.  pp.  70. 

Prof.  Huntington  speaks  here  by  authority.  His  knowledge  of  College  life 
is  extensive,  his  experience  of  it  innpressive,  his  sympathy  with  it  strong,  his 
view  of  its  influence  discriminating,  and  his  well-weighed  words  merit  atten- 
tion. The  relation  of  the  Home  to  the  College,  and  the  relation  of  home 
training  to  college  conduct  and  experience,  is  here  set  forth  in  a  most  impres- 
sive way.  It  is  a  work  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  parent  who  is  ex- 
pecting to  send  out  a  boy  to  college,  and  through  it  into  some  one  of  the 
arenas  of  professional  or  business  life.  The  same  serious,  earnest,  reverent 
spirit;  the  same  vigorous  thought;  the  same  afiluent  illustration  ;  the  same 
glowing  and  magnificent  rhetoric,  which  distinguish  all  his  public  addresses, 
appear  in  this.  Though  containing  little  that  is  new  in  matter,  it  is  a  strong 
and  admirable  re-statement  of  sound  principles  often  forgotten,  and  a  powerful 
enforcement  of  obligations  liable  to  be  overlooked. 
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History  op  the  Great  Reformation  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Germany, 
France  and  Italy.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Carter.  New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter.  1860. 
12mo.  pp.  372. 

It  would  at  first  seem  that  an  attempt  to  put  any  adequate  statement  of  the 
facts  and  philosophy  of  the  Reformation  of  the  XVI.  century,  as  developed  in 
all  these  specified  countries,  into  a  book  of  this  size,  must  result  in  at  least 
partial  failure.  The  abstract  might  be  expected  to  be  very  incomplete  or  very 
dry, — to  consist  in  the  presentation  of  a  few  salient  features,  or  in  a  series  of 
statistics  which  few  could  have  the  patience  to  read.  The  volume,  however, 
has  agreeably  disappointed  us.  The  author  has  studied  his  subject  with  care, 
and  considerable  thoroughness  ;  and  he  has  generally  discriminated  justly  be- 
tween the  essential  and  incidental  features  of  thV  work  he  describes.  His 
historical  statements  are  correct  and  lucid  ;  he  sees  the  principles  which  un- 
derlie the  developments  and  mark  their  struggles  ;  he  groups  the  facts  not 
•without  skill ;  sketches  the  chief  actors  for  us  in  distinct  outline  ;  gives  us 
enough  of  detail  and  incident  to  render  his  narrative  animated,  without  divert- 
ing attention  from  the  main  course  of  the  movement,  and  leaves  on  the  reader's 
mind  an  impression  both  distinct  and  harmonious.  To  those  who  lack  time 
and  money  to  procure  and  master  the  fuller  histories,  this  volume  will  be  emi- 
nently acceptable  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  constitute  a  good  intro- 
duction to  a  fuller  course  of  reading,  or  happily  epitomize  the  results  of  a 
broader  and  minuter  study. 

The  Homilist  :  A  Scries  of  Sermons  for  Preachers  and  Laymen.  Original  and  Se- 
lected. By  Erwin  House,  A.  M,  New  York  :  Carlton  and  Porter.  1860.  12mo.  pp. 
496. 

Tastes  differ  ;  and  the  highest  profit  does  not  come  to  all  minds  in  the 
same  way.  We  have  had  a  most  decided  aversion  to  "  Plans,"  "  Outlines," 
and  "  Sketches"  of  sermons,  intended  to  show  ministers  how  to  preach  and 
help  them  do  it,  without  original  investigation,  skilful  planning,  and  patient, 
zealous  work.     We  abhor  copyists  ;  wo  cannot   venerate  human  echoes  ;  and 
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have  always  esteemed  David  the  more  for  refusing  to  fight  in  Saul's  aimor, 
though  it  had  symbolized  the  majesty  of  a  king.  These  homilies,  however, 
seem  intended  rather  to  be  filled  up  in  thought  by  the  reader,  than  stuffed 
out  and  reproduced  as  sermons  in  the  living  pulpit.  And  we  may  go  farther 
and  say  that  it  is  really  a  better  collection  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen, — 
excepting  Robert  Hal!  and  F.  W.  Robertson.  They  have  variety,  sugges- 
tiveness  and  force,  and  many  of  them  impress  the  religious  lessons  they  convey 
in  a  grateful  manner.  The  average  length  is  about  seven  pages,  though  a 
few  of  them  are  full  discourses,  well  thought  out  and  fairly  written. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Intended  for  Popular  Use. 
By  D.  D.  Wheedon,  D.  D.  New  fork  :  Carlton  &  Porter.  1860.  i2ino.  pi). 
422. 

This  is  the  first  of  what  is  proposed  as  a  series  of  volumes,  three  in  num- 
ber, which  shall  furnish  a  popular,  cheap,  and  adequate  commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  for  ordinary  Bible  readers,  and  teachers  in  the  Sabbatii 
school.  Its  style  is  not  very  simple  and  to  us  not  very  attractive.  It  is  hard, 
and  somewhat  scholastitj  ;  technical  terms  abound,  brief  theological  discus- 
sions are  frequently  introduced,  abstruse  points  are  brought  up  and  sometimes 
hurried  over,  and  the  sentences  lack  Saxon  point  and  vigor.  The  work,  how- 
ever, implies,  without  parading,  large  learning,  careful  study,  and  close  criti- 
cism. It  brings  out  the  very  latest  information  touching  the  topography  and 
history  of  Palestine,  and  introduces  these  historical  items  with  taste  and  skill. 
The  maps  and  illustrations  are  of  great  value,  and  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  needed  critical  information  is  condensed  in  the  "Introduction"  and  "  His- 
torical Synopsis."  A  reverent  spirit  runs  through  the  work,  and  the  reader  is 
never  allowed  to  forget  that  the  proper  application  of  Scriptural  knowledge 
tletermines  its  moral  value. 


DisauisiTiONS  AND  NoTES   ON  THE  GosrELS.    Matthew.    By  John  H.  Morrison, 
Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1860.    1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  538. 

This  is  the  modest  title  of  a  genuine  book.  Excepting  Olshausen,  we  have 
seen  nothing  for  a  long  time  that  seems  so  real  and  valuable  a  contribution  to 
sacred  hermeneutics  as  these  disquisitions  and  notes.  And  yet  it  differs  very 
widely  from  Olsha^isen,  both  in  character,  method  and  aim.  It  makes  a  near- 
er approach  to  our  ideal  of  what  a  popular  exposition  of  the  New  Testament 
should  be  than  anything  we  have  before  met.  There  is  no  display  of  learn- 
ing, no  extended  analytic  criticism,  no  formal  controversy  with  other  and 
earlier  expositors,  no  imposing  array  of  argument,  no  bringing  forward  cf 
complex  and  ingenious  theories  to  meet  difficulties,  no  torture  of  texts  to  get 
rid  of  verbal  discrepancies.  The  utter  absence  of  all  these  features  is  the 
first  thing  which  distinguishes  the  volume.  But  the  positive  qualities  that 
give  it  eminence  are  still  more  striking.  The  intelligent  reverence,  the  quiet 
docility,  the  sympathetic  heart,  the  satisfied  trust,  of  the  author,  put  him  into 
the  very  spirit  of  union  with  his  subject  and  work  ;  and  he  only  aims,  there- 
fore, to  vocalize,  in  clearer  tonef,  the  utterances  of  our  Lord  and  the  narratives 
of  his  biographer.  Most  men  seem  to  come  to  the  Scriptures  from  without 
and  afar,  as  to  an  enigma  which  they  are  set  to  solve,  by  the  aid  of  their 
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learning  and  skill  ;  Dr.  Morrison  appears  rather  as  one  taking  his  position  in 
the  centre  of  the  realm  over  which  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  brocds,  and,  having 
breathed  in  the  sacred  air,  he  speaks  like  a  sinriple  interpreter  whose  lips  are 
hallowed,  and  who  feels  there  is  no  honor  hip-her  than  that  of  bearing  the 
full,  unchanged  and  unabridged  utterances  of  the  Great  Master  to  all  who 
will  hear  them.  It  is  this  reverential  and  sympathetic  spirit  that  imparts  the 
chief  value  and  charm  to  this  volume.  He  deals  quite  as  much  with  the 
heart  as  with  the  intellect, — recognizing  the  fact  that  right  affections  are  not 
less  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  gospel  than  an  analytic  vision.  By 
ecclesiastical  relationships.  Dr.  Morrison  is  a  Unitarian  ;  but  he  has  manifest- 
ly no  sympathy  with  the  school  of  interpreters  represented  by  Strauss  and 
Parker,  and  he  could  never  follow  the  lead  of  Ilase.  He  is  intent  on  unfold- 
ing, in  the  simplest  way,  and  in  a  loving  spirit,  the  natural  and  real  meaning 
of  the  words  of  the  gospel  as  they  were  uttered  by  Christ  or  recorded  by  the 
disciple.  One  of  the  highest  merits  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
no  one  could  find  anything  to  indicate  the  school  of  theology  to  which  the 
author  belonged. 

Only  a  conditional  assurance  is  given  that  Dr.  M.  is  to  continue  these  la- 
bors ;  but  we  trust  the  condition  alluded  to  is  already  met,  and  that  another 
volume  will  soon  appear.  We  are  specially  anxious  to  get  his  notes  on  John  ; 
for  the  present  volume  indicates  a  cast  of  mind,  a  habit  of  thought,  and  a 
permeating  spirit,  which  will  make  him  a  successful  student  and  an  admirable 
interpreter  of  that  unique  evangelist.  John  must  be  understood  and  inter- 
preted largely  through  the  aid  of  spiritual  affmities,  and  these  Dr.  Morrison 
•evidently  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  There  is  also  an  intimation  that 
Dr.  A.  B.  Peabody,  recently  elected  to  the  Plummer  Professorship  in  Har- 
vard University,  will  complete  the  notes  on  the  New  Testament  in  a  volume 
on  the  Acts  and  epistles.  It  is  an  undertaking  we  are  peculiarly  anxious  to 
see  carried  to  completion. 

Katherine  MoRiiis  :  An  Autobiography.     By  the  Author  of  "  Step  by  Step,"  and 
"  Here  and  Hereafter."    Same  Publishers.     12mo.  pp.  353. 

A  well  sketched  history  ;  high  in  its  moral  tone,  and  impressing  the  lesson 
that  self-conquest,  through  trial  and  trust,  is  the  one  great  want  of  the  soul, 
and  the  one  great  blessing  of  life,  including  every  other  that  is  essential  or 
worthy  of  ambition.  It  exhibits  no  marked  genius  or  unusual  skill,  when 
judged  as  a  piece  of  literary  art. 

Text-Book  in  Intellectual  PniLOsorHY,  for  Schools  and  Colleges  ;  Containing 
an  Outline  of  the  Science,  with  an  abstract  of  its  History.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  D. 
D.,  President  of  Waterville  College.     Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.     1860 
12mo.  pp.  240. 

Tills  is  just  what  it  purports  to  be — a  text-book.  The  arrangement  isj  sys- 
tematic, and  the  scheme  has  unity.  The  discussions  are  brief,  but  compre- 
hensive ;  the  style  has  little  beauty  and  is  somewhat  dry,  but  the  definitions 
are  clear  and  the  statements  accurate.  The  system  wants  vivifying  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  teacher  to  make  it  attractive  to  most  students.  The  abstract 
of  history  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  shows  an  extensive  acquaintance 
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with  the  voluminous  discussions  of  preceding  periods,  and  adds  very  largely  to 
the  value  of  the  work.  Dr.  Champlin  shows  himself  a  thorough  master  of 
his  subject,  as  well  as  a  clear  and  solid  thinker. 

Setting  aside  a  few  erratic  and  transcendental  dogmatists,  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy is  beginning  to  take  its  place  among  the  definite  and  exact  sciences, 
around  which  the  great  body  of  metaphysicians  unite  and  harmonize.  The 
extreme  views  of  the  Scottish  and  Continental  schools  have  been  modified  or 
abandoned,  so  that  the  differences  which  separate  are  no  longer  radical  or 
very  important.  The  great  problem  which  remains  is  that  which  requires 
philosophy  to  adjust  itself  to  a  true  theism  ;  and  put  itself  into  thorough  and 
manifest  harmony  with  the  Bible.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  Intellectual 
Philosophy  was  the  open  antagonist  of  Revelation  ;  but  the  work  of  making 
it  the  strong  and  open  ally  of  I'aitli,  is  one  waiting  even  yet  for  accomplish- 
ment. 

Essays  of  Elia.  By  Charles  Lamb.  A  New  Edition.  Boston :  William  Veazie. 
1860.    12rao.  pp.  4G6. 

These  Essays  need  neither  description  nor  commendation  at  our  hands. 
They  long  since  won  a  place  in  literature,  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  reading 
public,  at  once  creditable  to  the  author  and  to  his  numerous  sympathizers. 
They  are  racy,  witty,  overflowing  with  a  kind  of  playful,  pensive  geniality, 
and  now  and  then  sparkle  with  genius,  and  abound  in  sentences,  which, 
though  bantering  in  style,  are  yet  pregnant  with  serious,  solid  wisdom. 
This  edition  is  a  most  beautiful  one  ; — the  creamy  paper  and  sharply  defined 
typography  rendering  it  a  luxury  to  read.  The  volume  offers  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  relaxation  from  severer  studies,  of  which  we  are  grateful  to  avail 
ourselves. 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.  A  Practical  Treatise,  comprisinjoj  their  Natural  His- 
tory ;  Comparative  Nutritive  Value;  Methods  of  Cultivating,  Cutting  and  Curing  ; 
and  the  Management  of  Grass  Lands  in  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces. 
By  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  With  One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.  1860.    12mo.  pp.  398. 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.  Comprising  the  Breeds,  Breeding,  and  Manage- 
ment, in  Health  and  Disease,  of  Dairy  and  other  Stock  ;  the  Selection  of  Milch 
Cows,  with  a  full  Explanation  of  Guenon's  Method  ;  the  Culture  of  Forage  Plants, 
and  the  Production  of  Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese,  etc.,  with  a  Treatise  upon  the  Dai- 
ry Husbandry  of  Holland,  etc.  Liberally  Illustrated.  Same  Author  and  Publishers. 
12mo.  pp.  426. 

We  are  not  practical  farmers  nor  dairymen  ;  the  reading  of  these  volumes 
lias  made  us  almost  wish  we  were.  Praise  of  them  seems  contemptible. 
They  embody  an  immense  amount  of  information,  gathered  from  the  most  ex- 
tensive observation,  and  the  closest  and  most  patient  scientific  study  and  ex- 
periment ;  and  yet  it  assumes  here  a  form  that  renders  it  available  for  men  of 
ordinary  intelligence.  Scientific  theories  are  not  here  propounded  in  a  dog- 
matic spirit,  but  practical  and  definite  knowledge,  just  such  as  is  needed  by 
every  farmer  and  dairyman,  is  spread  out  on  these  pages  in  the  most  inviting 
way.  An  immense  number  of  failures  might  be  avoided,  and  losses  guarded 
against,  if  every  tiller  of  the  soil  and  producer  of  stock  would  study  and  mas- 
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ter  these  treatises.  There  can  be  no  apology  for  plodding  on  in  the  old 
methods,  and  being  defeated  through  half  a  life,  when  sueh  plain  guides  to 
success  as  these  are  within  the  poorest  man's  reach.  The  numerous  illustra^- 
tions  are  beautiful  and  spirited,  and  make  every  explanation  lucid. 

Re-statements  op  Ckrtstian  Doctrine,  in  Twenty-five  Sermons.  By  Henry  W. 
Bellows,  Minister  of  All  Souls'  Church.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  I860. 
12mo.  pp.  434. 

Dr.  Bellows,  the  author  of  this  volume,  has  drawn  toward  himself  the  eyes 
of  many  observers,  and  stopped  the  thoughtful  in  an  intense  reflection,  many 
limes  within  the  last  few  years.  His  plea  for  the  theatre, — that  is,  an  ideal 
Uieatre, — in  the  name  of  religion,  provoked  not  a  little  discussion,  both  of 
himself  and  of  the  whole  subject  of  amusement  which  he  thus  introduced 
anew  to  public  attention.  His  discourse  at  Cambridge  last  year,  on  the 
'*  Suspense  of  Faith,"  was  freely  and  variously  criticised  ;  not  a  few  accept- 
ing it  as  a  confession  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  Unitarianism,  and  as  imply^ 
ing  that  "  the  right  and  left  wings"  of  that  denomination  were  sure  to  separ- 
ate more  widely,  till  one  had  run  into  Deism,  and  the  other  had  been  absorbed 
in  more  evangelical  sects.  Subsequently  he  surprised  some  of  his  own 
brethren,  and  grieved  others,  by  his  emphatic  refusal  to  endorse  or  recognize 
Theodore  Parker  as,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  And  at 
length  this  volume  of  sermons  made  its  appearance,  selected  from  those  regu- 
larly preached  to  his  own  congregation,  and  sent  abroad  to  show  what  his 
real  views  were  ; — to  exhibit  the  processes  of  thought  by  which  they  had 
been  reached,  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  held,  and  their  relation  to  the 
ideal  church, — the  Broad  Church, — which  he  expected  to  emerge,  in  its  beau- 
tiful adaptations,  from  the  chaos  of  conflicting  theologies,  and  from  the  hon»» 
est  and  painfnl  skepticism  which  the  old  creeds  ha^  begotten  by  reaction. 

The  volume  is,  unconsciously,  an  accurate  mental  portrait  of  the  author. 
His  fine  culture,  his  vigorous  intellect,  his  admirable  taste,  his  profound  ex- 
periences, the  longings  of  his  deep  and  loving  heart,  the  constant  oulreaching 
of  his  philosophy,  after  the  elements  that  should  show  him  in  their  union  and 
product  the  Divine  order  of  the  world  ; — all  these  qualities  of  the  man  are 
distinctly  brought  out  in  these  thoughtful  and  finished  discourses.  And  yet 
we  have  failed  to  find  any  such  clear,  definite,  and  satisfactory  statement  of 
Christian  doctrine  as  is  virtually  promised  us.  He  makes  some  strong  objec- 
tions to  views  that  have  had  a  long  history,  and  now  exert  a  wide  influence  ; 
he  brings  forward  views  which  have  been  kept  in  the  backgrouud,  and  insists^ 
with  great  force,  that  they  be  more  practically  respected ;  he  protests  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  an  honest  and  noble  purpose,  against  the  rationalism  that 
comes  from  German  metaphysics,  and  the  naturalism  born  of  physical  science, 
asalike  false  to  Scripture  and  fatal  to  faith  ;  he  has  some  fine  passages  of 
persuasive  eloquence  devoted  to  the  defence  of  a  more  tolerant  and  catholic 
and  practical  ecclesiasticism  ; — but  we  have  looked  in  vain  to  find  the  claims 
of  conflicting  theologies  adjusted,  or  any  clear  statement  of  doctrine  in  the 
new  form,  such  as  would  commend  it  to  the  great  body  of  Christian  men. 
That  Dr.  B.  sees  the  need  of  it,  longs  for  its  accomplishment,  and  believes  in. 
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its  practicabilit}',  and  is  ready  to  devote  himself  to  it  as  to  the  chief  end  of  his 
theological  effort,  appears  plain  enough,  but  this  volume  seems  to  leave  faith 
still  in  "suspense."  He  has  a  distinct  idea  of  the  source  from  which,  and, 
the  method  in  which,  this  needed  theological  system  is  to  come  ;  it  seems,  too 
from  the  following  passage,  that  he  has  himself  some  hope  of  leading  in  that 
millenium  of  doctrinal  unity ;  but  we  fear  he  has  been  no  more  successful 
than  Macbeth  in  getting  the  adhering  and  choking  word  into  a  clear  utter- 
ance.    Thus  he  speaks: 


"  For  my  own  part,  1  believe  that  the  sober,  historic  Unitarianism  of  five- 
and-tvventy  years  ago  needs  only  to  be  rigidly  examined,  Scripture  in  hand, 
experience  in  full  view,  to  prove  the  basis  of  a  much  nearer  approach  to  a 
statement  of  doctrine  in  which  universal  Christendom  can  agree,  than  any- 
thing else  which  has  been  presented  for  ages.  What  has  gone  beyond  it, 
has  fallen  into  Deism  ;  what  has  kept  behind  it,  is  still  in  motion  ;  what  has 
gone  one  side  of  it,  is  compelled,  sooner  or  later,  to  fall  into  its  track.  It 
needs,  I  doubt  not,  some  finer  and  more  generous  statement,  to  win  the  ear 
and  heart  of  Christendom  :  but  I  feel  a  mighty  confidence  that,  the  first  time 
now  that  Christian  theology  clears  her  trumpet  and  utters  a  not  uncertain 
note,  the  voice  of  Channing  will  be  the  dominant  of  the  strain.  If,  as  a  body, 
we  could  distinctly  affirm,  with  a  good  conscience,  that  positive  historic  faith 
— leaving  the  frigidness  of  rationalism  and  the  indefinitenessof  seniimentalism 
aside — 1  think  we  should  start  the  Christian  world  from  its  theological  dream- 
iness, and  articulate,  in  wholesome,  credible,  inspiring  words,  the  truth  that 
now  sticks  and  sputters  in  the  throat  of  Christendom.  God  grant  us  the 
utterance  which  our  languid  organs  refuse,  and  give  us  the  blessed  privilege 
of  speaking  the  word  which  would  set  chaos  in  order,  and  for  an  ecclesiastical 
ruin  furnish  Christendom  with  a  Church  !" 


These  discourses  are  full  of  interest,  both  in  their  matter  and  their  form; 
they  oifer  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  intellect,  and  many  of  them  shed  a  most 
grateful  influence  upon  the  heart.  The  sermon  on  the  "  suffering  Christ," 
will  be  generally  objected  against  by  orthodox  readers,  as  overlooking,  or  de- 
nying the  essential  element.  But  the  discourse  on  "The  Soul's  renewal,"  shows 
that  the  author  will  be  satisfied  with  no  theory  or  method  of  self-development 
as  involving  the  real  scheme  of  the  gospel,  and  that  his  recognition  of  the  need 
and  the  gift  of  a  special  Divine  influence  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  soul,  is  full, 
cordial  and  unambiguous.  The  sentiment  does  not  stand  solitary  in  this  ser- 
mon,  but  the  following  paragraph  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  strength  : 
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"  It  is  little  better  than  Atheism  to  believe  in  a  God  that  cannot  touch  his 
crexLtures  except  in  accordance  with  some  law  of  nature,  laid  down  by  our  im- 
perfect science.  If  we  are  to  believe  only  in  ourselves,  and  in  the  God  which 
is  in  us  ;  in  the  Holy  Spirit  only  which  we  carry  in  our  consciences  ;  in  the 
answers  to  our  prayers  involved  in  the  mere  benefit  of  repeating  holy  words  ; 
in  the  conversion  which  comes  from  a  mere  chanfje  of  purpose,  and  the  regen- 
eration of  a  self-evolution  of  the  heart,  then  we  may  consistently  deride  and 
discredit  the  existence  of  peculiar  seasons  of  visitations  from  on  high  ;  scoff 
at  years  of  special  religious  revival,  and  turn  our  backs  upon  any  pretenses 
to  fresh  spiritual  experiences.  But  I  confess  that  a  God  in  us,  who  is  not  the 
shadow  and  echo  of  a  God,  out  of  us,  a  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  which  has 
not  an  existence  independent  of  our  hearts;    a  God   so  subordinate  to   nature 
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and  laws  that  he  can  do  nothing  except  science  and  order  give  him  leave  ;  is 
not  my  God  and  Father,  nor  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  a  God 
whom  you  can  safely  lean  upon,  trust,  love,  and  look  to,  to  help  and  save 
you." 

We  have  found  much  to  admire,  much  to  sympathize  with,  and  much  for 
which  to  he  grateful  in  this  volume  of  discourses  ;  though  the  theology  which 
underlies  it  seems  to  us  lacking  in  some  most  important  respects,  and  we  can- 
not help  regarding  the  problem  with  which  the  author  has  been  so  honestly 
and  earnestly  busy,  as  still  a  long  way  from  solution. 


The  Life  of  Daniel  Wilsox,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  Metropolitan  of  India . 
By  Josiah  Bateman,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  North  Croy,  Kent,  his  son-in-law,  and  first 
Cfiaplain.  With  portraits,  map,  and  illustrations.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln,  etc., 
1860.     Octavo,  pp.  760. 

The  character  of  Bishop  Wilson  deserves  study,  and  his  life  is  fruitful  in 
instruction.  His  profound  religious  experience,  his  entrance  upon  the  mis- 
sionary work  in  India,  while  its  emoluments  were  few,  and  its  hardships  were 
many,  the  eminence  of  his  position,  the  important  relations  he  sustained  to  the 
interest  of  the  State  and  the  Church,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  his  varied 
and  abundant  labors,  the  influence  he  wielded,  the  greatness  and  number  of 
his  enterprises,  and  the  large  results  which  flowed  from  his  work,  all  combin- 
ed to  give  peculiar  importance  to  his  life.  He  had  an  indomitable  energy  of 
purpose,  a  persistence  in  his  plans,  and  he  so  wielded  his  administrative  abili- 
ty and  authority,  that  opposition  was  wearied  out,  or  conquered  ;  and  he  died 
at  a  ripe  old  age,  amid  the  trophies  which  every  year  had  multiplied.  There 
were  both  a  vigor,  and  a  mellowness  in  his  piety,  which  gave  him  power,  and 
v/on  him  afTection  ;  and  they  whom  he  ruled  by  authority,  yet  loved  him  for 
his  exalted  worth.  Incidentally,  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  general  life  of 
India,  and  the  relations  of  the  English  Government,  and  the  English  Church, 
to  the  interest  of  those  millions  over  whom  the  sceptre  of  Victoria  is  sway- 
ed, are  brought  out  with  great  distinctiveness.  Though  Dr.  Wilson  was  an 
Episcopalian,  yet  his  life  has  so  much  of  that  quality  which  ennobles  and 
quickens  all  w-ho  come  in  contact  with  it, — and  his  character  as  a  Christian 
man,  so  towers  above  his  Episcopate,  that  this  admirable  biography  should 
find  readers,  as  it  has  found  publishers,  among  the  Denominations  most  re- 
mote from  that  which  gave  him  Ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  claims  him  as  its 
exponent.  His  chief  commission  was  from  the  Master  whom  all  Christians 
acknowledge,  and  all  who  reverence  Christian  manliness  and  fidelity,  have  an 
inheritance  in  his  life  and  labors.  The  Editor's  work  is  done  con  amove,  and 
with  skill,  and  the  mechanical  features  of  the  book  are  of  the  very  highest  or- 
der,— superior  even  to  the  most  of  the  issues  of  this  House,  which  is  no  com- 
mon praise. 


The  History  of  France.     By  Parke   Godwin.     Vol.   I. 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1860.  8vo.  pp.  495. 


(Ancient  Gaul.)      New 


French  History   has  appeared  in  this  country  chiefly   in  the  form  of  frag- 
ments or  epitomes.     Its  great  eras,  and  great  events,  have  been  portrayed  over 
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and  over,  but  the  consecutive  life  of  the  French  people,  including  the  influen- 
ces it  has  fronri  time  to  time  received,  absorbed,  and  modified,  as  well  as  the 
forces  it  has  poured  abroad  to  modify  other  people's, — has  not  been  very  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  by  any  American  writer,  or  throun;h  tlie  labors  of  any  trans- 
lator. This  work  is  at  length  undertaken  by  Mr,  Godwin,  who  brings  to  hia 
task  a  mature  and  well-stored  mind,  a  vigorous  style,  a  quiet  enthusiasm,  a 
sound  judgment,  and  a  well-tried  independence.  His  aim  is  thus  stated  in 
his  preface : — 

*'  My  plan  at  present  contemplates  a  narrative  of  the  principal  events  in 
French  History,  from  the  earliest  recorded  times,  to  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
revolution  of  1789  ;  but  I  shall  treat  the  subject  by  periods,  so  that  each  vol- 
ume which  I  may  be  permitted  to  publish,  shall  be  complete  in  itself.  The 
periods  I  hope  to  describe,  are  Ancient  Gaul,  terminating  with  the  Era  of 
Charlemagne  ;  Feudal  France,  closing  with  St.  Louis;  France  during  the 
national,  social,  and  religious  wars  ;  France  under  the  great  ministries,  (Sully, 
Mazarin,  Richelieu  ;)  the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV  ;  and  the  Eighteenth  (Cen- 
tury." 

Taking  this  volume  as  a  sample  of  the  work,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing it  a  literary  enterprise  of  great  interest  and  promise.  A  vigilant, 
catholic,  resolute,  and  impartial  spirit  is  manifest  always,  the  abundant  nuite- 
rials  are  thoroughly  mastered,  and  well  digested,  and  if  the  style  is  less  pic- 
turesque, and  the  mood  less  genial  than  may  be  found  in  Prescott,  the  autlior 
is  always  instructive,  lucid,  and  satisfactory.  Tlie  work  promises  to  give  Mr. 
Godwin  a  place  among  our  American  Historians,  both  high  and  enviable,  and 
to  take  its  place  among  the  standard  issues  in  historical  literature. 

The  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  :  Or  Notices  of  the  Lives  and  Opin-' 
ions  of  some  of  the  Early  Patliers,  with  special  reference  to  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity;  illustrating  its  late  origin  and  gradual  formation.  By  Alvaro  Lamson,  D. 
D.     Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  &  Company.     I8G0.    1  vol.    8vo.  pp   352. 

This  new  publishmg  House  is  fast  rising  into  eminence  by  its  enterprise,  as 
well  as  by  the  character  of  its  issues.  Besides  doing  a  large  business  of  its 
own,  it  is  the  puhlishing  medium  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and 
is  already  making  its  mark,  and  making  itself  felt  in  literary  circles. 

This  volume  by  Dr.  Lamson  is  accurately  described  on  its  title-page.  It  ia 
a  "  history,"  and  the  historical  survey  is  such  as  always  makes  the  "  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  "  the  central  object  of  attention.  That  the  author  is  an  Anti-Trini- 
tarian, that  he  was  so  when  he  commenced  his  studies  in  this  field,  and  that  he 
felt  confident  of  being  able  to  show  that  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,''  as 
now  taught,  was  neither  held  by  the  Early  Fathers,  nor  imi)licd  in  the  lan- 
guage sometimes  quoted  to  prove  their  acceptance  of  that  doctrine, — all  this 
is  manifest,  and  the  author  is  too  frank  to  attempt  any  concealment  of  it.  He 
has  explored  extensively,  and  studied  with  care  ;  he  has  consulted  au- 
thorities, without  regard  to  labor,  tarrying  long  among  the  Patristic  lore  in 
spite  of  the  offences  offered  to  his  taste,  and  the  disappointments  which 
often  rewarded  his  research  ;  he  has  sought  to  comprehend  the  prevalent 
modes  of  thought,  and  the  real  position  of  opposing  parties  ;  and  he  has  form- 
ed his  opinions,  not  without  care,  and  published   them,  not  without  the   sense 
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of  responsibility,  whether  his  exposition  of  the  ancient  theories,  and  his  inter- 
pretations of  the  ancient  phraseology,  shall  be  ref^arded  as  correct  or  not,  he 
must  be  accorded  the  marit  of  careful  research,  of  fair  ar^rument,  of  strai<Tht- 
forward  policy,  of  naanly  temper,  and  of  catholic  spirit.  Ho  has  written  a 
book  valuable  for  the  well  digested  information  wliich  it  gives,  and  interesting 
by  its  unambitious,  healthy,  and  pleasant  style.  The  biographical  and  criti- 
cal sketches  given  of  sonoe  of  the  eminent  names  in  the  early  church,  are  not 
thelcvast  valuable  features  of  the  work.  Tlie  portraiture  of  Origen,  especially, 
in  whom  Dr.  L.  sees  very  much  to  venerate  and  love,  is  judicious,  discrimina- 
ting, and  admirable.  The  historical  and  critical  value  of  the  volume  commends 
it  at  once,  to  the  theological  student,  and  will  lay  many  a  reader  under  new 
obligations  to  the  author.  While  to  some  extent,  it  gratifies  the  curiosity  to 
know  something  definite  of  the  early  church,  it  gives  a  healthful  stimulus  to 
the  desire  to  learn  of  it  more  and  thoroughly. 

Sketch  Book:  or  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes,  IlhistratinG;  a  Variety  of  Topics,  Proper 
to  the  Pulpit  and  Platform.  By  William  0.  Smith,  of  the  New  York  Conference. 
New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter.     18G0.     IGmo.  pp.  352. 

A  purely  miscellaneous  collection  of  incidents;  many  of  them  new  but  not 
striking,  some  of  them  old  and  not  very  significant,  while  portions  of  bodi  the 
old  and  the  newer  merit  preservation,  and  may  be  effectively  used. 

The  Biblical  Reason  Why  :  A  Family  Guide  to  Scripture  Readings,  and  a  Hand- 
Book  for  Biblical  Students,  etc.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  New 
York  :  Dick  &  Fitzgerald.     12mo.  pp.  32i. 

This  is  a  volume  aiming  to  give  "  Reasons  founded  upon  the  Bible,  and 
assigned  b)'^  the  most  eminent  divines  and  Christian  philosophers,  for  the  great 
and  all-absorbing  events  recorded  in  the  History, of  the  Bible,  the  Life  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  Acts  of  his  Apostles."  The  whole  number  of  answers  thus 
given  is  1493,  most  of  them  in  few  and  simple  words,  though  occasionally  a 
reply  will  cover  a  page  or  two  in  its  statement  and  illustration. 

Many  of  these  questions  are  such  as  few  would  think  of  asking,  on  ac- 
count of  their  slight  importance  ;  some  of  the  answers  are  neither  full 
nor  wholly  correct;  the  study  indicated,  appears  not  to  have  been  very  criti- 
cal, nor  very  profound;  and  those  who  have  found  unsolved  and  perplexing 
problems  in  the  Bible,  will  very  likely  often  seek  solutions  here  in  vain. 
Still,  the  work  is  not  without  its  real  merits  ;  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  is  given  in  simple  language,  which  might  not  be  accessible  to  the 
common  reader,  and  a  new  interest  would  doubtless  be  felt  in  the  sacred  ora- 
cles if  they  were  studied  with  the  inquiring  spirit  which  this  volume  is  adapted 
to  awaken  and  partially  to  gratify. 


1^  The  portrait  of  Rev.  John  L.  Sinclair  was  promised  for 
this  number;  but  an  ciigravin^i^  could  not  be  procured  in  sea- 
son. Rev.  Stephen  Coffin's  is  therefore  inserted  in  its  stead. 
Bro.  S.'s  will  appear  hereafter. 
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Art.  L— moral  CHARACTER— ITS   ORIGIN  AND 

DIFFERENCE. 

None  but  a  moral  agent  can  possess  a  moral  character.  Of 
no  other  species  of  being  can  moral  qualities  be  truly,  or  ration- 
ally affirmed.  There  is  no  moral  standard;  no  law,  rule,  nor 
criterion,  applicable  to  any  other. 

A  stonC;  a  tree,  an  irrational  animal,  can  have  no  moral 
character;  simply  because  they  have  not  the  attributes  essen- 
tial to  moral  agency,  and  are  therefore  not  under  moral  law. 
To  predicate  moral  character  of  a  being  who  is  not  a  moral 
agcnt^  is  like  affirming  that  virtue  is  square,  round,  or  triangular  \ 
or  that  vice  weighs  so  many  pounds  avoirdupois. 

It  is  imputing  an  attribute,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  is  impossible  to  it. 

But  every  moral  agent  has  a  moral  character;  though  all 
have  not  tlie  same  moral  character. 

The  difference  in  moral  character  divides  moral  agents  into 
two  widely  different  classes,  viz  :  the  Righteous,  and  the  Wicked. 
Tliat  there  is  a  difference  in  moral  character  between  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked,  none  will  deny,  who  admit  moral  obligation, 
or  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  That  this  differ- 
ence is  not  superficial,  nominal,  nor  merely  seeming,  but  real, 
and  fundamental,  must  be  admitted  by  all  who  acknowledge  a 
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diifercnce  in  principle,  between  virtue  and  vice,  riglit  and  wrong. 
A  true  apprehension  of  the  qualities  of  cbaracter,  wliicli  consti- 
tute this  difference,  is  essential  to  a  true  knowledge  of  our  own 
character,  or  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of  others. 

The  fact  that  responsibility  attaches  to  moral  character,  in- 
deed that  it  pertains  to  nothing  else,  is  not  only  a  scriptural 
truth,  but  an  affirmation  of  reason  as  well ;  and  must  be  admit- 
ted by  all  who  have  any  true  conception  of  moral  charac- 
ter. 

This  fact  naturallv  suorgcsts,  as  it  necessarilv  indicates,  the 
answer  to  the  inquiry:  ^' What  is  the  responsible  origin,  and 
who  is  the  responsible  autlior,  of  moral  chai-acter  ?" 

The  question  is  not  only  pertinent,  but  immeasurably  impor- 
tant, "Prom  whence  arises  the  difference  of  eliaracter  in  moral 
agents  ?" 

This  article  will  be  devoted  to  tlie  consideration  of  these  two 
questions : 

I.  What  is  the  Eesponsible  ORiom  of  Moral  Character  ? 

II.  In  what  does  the  Essential  Difference  between  the 
Character  of  the  Righteous  and  that  of  the  Wicked  Con- 
sist? 

I.    What  is  the  responsible  origin  of  moral  character  ? 
Involved  in  the  general  subject  of  these  inquiries,  and  essen- 
tial to  their  true  solution,  arc  the  correlated  questions : 

1.  How  does  any  being  become  a  Sinner? 

2.  IIow  does  any  being  become  Righteous  ?' 
Theologians  and  philosophers  have    written  and    speculated 

much  upon  the  '^origin  of  moral  evil^ 

The  question  of  tlie  origin  of  moral  good,  involves  precisely 
the  same  philosophical  and  rational  principles  of  responsibility. 
Tliis,    we    shall    see    is  a  truth  of  botli  reason  and   revelation. 

1.  How  does  anv  beino-  become  a  sinner? 

He  becomes  a  sinner  hy  sinning.  Wlmtever  sin  may  be, 
every  sinner  becomes  a  sinner  by  committing  it.  Tlie  Scriptures 
give  no  intimation  of  any  other  way  of  becomiug  a  sinner, — ' 
actual  or  possible.  Reason  neither  affirms,  nor  admits,  any 
other.  Sin  being  "  the  transgression  of  the  law,"  every  sinner 
becomes  such    by,  and    only  by,   transgressing  the  Divine   law. 
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Thus    the  first   sinner   became   so ;  thus  the  second ;  and  thus 
€very  succeeding  one. 

2.  How  does  any  being  become  righteous  ? 

The  term  ^^  rigJUeoiis,^^  iw  the  inquiry,  denotes  the  quality 
of  moral  character,  not  the  relation  of  the  pardoned  sinner  to 
the  law,  denominated  evangelical  justification.  Moral  agents 
become  righteous  in  moral  character  by  obedience  to  the  law 
of  righteousness  to  which  tlicy  are  accountable,  rendering  a 
sincere  obedience  to  the  present  demand  wliich  the  Divine 
requirement  makes  of  a  moral  agent; — the  moral  character  of 
i\\Q  first  act  of  obedience  as  well  as  of  every  other  is  righteous  ; 
and  in  rendering  it  the  agent  comes  to  possess  a  present 
riditeous  moral  state  or  character. 

If  the  law  of  righteousness  required  simply  external  acts, 
then  external  works  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary  to 
rigliteousness.  But  the  Divine  law  requires  primarily  a  right 
purpose  or  intention ;  and,  therefore,  no  act  can  be  morally 
right  nor  accepted  as  obedience,  that  does  not  spring  from  a 
right  intention.  The  intention  not  only  gives  birth  to  the  ex- 
ternal act,  but  it  gives  character  to  it.  As  the  ultimate  iiiten- 
tion  is  morally  right,  or  morally  wrong,  so  is  every  act  to  which, 
that  intention  gives  existence.  This  is  why  "faith,"  being  the 
first  act  of  obedience,  "  is  imputed  for  righteousness."  The 
ultimate  intention  implied  in  faith,  as  a  virtue  or  morally  right 
act,  must  necessarily  produce  works  of  righteousness,  as  it  is 
itself  righteous.  Faith  must  be  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ, 
or  unbelief  would  not  be  sin.  "For  sin  is  the  transgression  of 
the  law." 

The  obedience  in  which  a  moral  agent  becomes  righteous  in 
present  character,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  at  the  first, 
be  purely  mental ; — an  act  of  the  mind,  a  purpose  or  intention 
of  the  heart ;  a  choice  of  the  will.  The  "  intent  of  tlie  heart," 
and  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  will,  are  identical.  Obedience 
of  heart  must  exist  before  obedience  of  life  can  exist,  for  the 
former  gives  birth  to  the  latter.  We  can  only  show  that  in- 
ward obedience  by  our  outward  acts.  J3ut  "  God,  who  knoweth 
the  heart,  bears  witness,"  reckons  it  as  obedience,  and  "  imputes 
it  as  rijiiiteousness." 
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But  this  obedience  of  lieart,  will,  nay,  necessarily  must,  pro- 
duce outward  obedience,  in  conformity  with  its  own  character, 
as  light  and  opportunity  are  afforded.  The  ultimate  intention 
of  the  heart  gives  moral  character  to  every  thought,  volition 
and  act  that  possesses  a  moral  character,  in  a  moral 
agent. 

If  external  obedience  is  not  rendered,  when  opportunity  is 
afforded  and  duty  apprehended,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that 
there  is  no  obedience  of  heart;  that  the  "heart  is  not  right 
with  God."  The  iiltimate  intention  is  not  such  as  God  requires. 
"A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Wherefore,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them:"  Matt.  7:  18 — 20.  The  allusion  to  a  tree  and  its 
fruit,  as  illustrating  moral  character  and  conduct,  by  no  means 
indicates,  as  some  have  interpreted  it,  that  the  character  of 
men  is  as  unchangeable  as  the  nature  of  a  tree,  but  that  the  out- 
ward life  and  conduct  necessarily  result  from  the  inward 
character, — the  inward  principle  or  purpose  of  the  heart.  The 
fact  that  the  character  of  men  may  change,  not  only  from  sin  to 
righteousness,  but  from  righteousness  to  sin, 'is  not  only  clearly 
affirmed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  painfully  illustrated  in  the  sin 
and  apostasy  which  sacred  history  has  chronicled,  but  is  illus- 
trated by  this  very  figure  of  a  tree  and  its  fruit. 

God  declares  that  those  that  he  "  had  planted  a  noble  vine, 
wholly  a  right  seed,"  were  "turned  into  the  degenerate  plant  of 
a  strange  vine,"  "brought  forth  wild  grapes,"  or,  as  Lowtli 
translates,  "poisonous  berries:"  Isa.  5:2;  Jere.  2:  21. 

But  if  the  moral  character  originates  in  the  choice  of  the 
heart, — in  supreme,  or  ultimate  intention,  and  if  the  acts  and 
whatever  possesses  moral  character,  derive  that  character  from 
the  intention  of  the  heart  of  which  they  are  the  fruit;  who  is 
the  author,  and  what  is  the  responsible  origin,  or  cause,  of  that 
intention  ?  Is  this  ruling  choice  of  the  heart,  this  ultimate  in- 
tention of  the  Will, /rt'c  or  necessitated?  '  Is  it  what  it  is,  be- 
cause the  agent  had  not  power  to  choose  otherwise?  Or  had 
he  actually  ability  to  choose  the  opposite  of  what  he  did 
ohoose  ? 

We  affirm  that,  in  this  choice,  men  are  not,  and  ncve}^  were,  nc- 
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■eessitated  to  choose  as  they  do.  No  law  of  necessity  makes  their 
choice  wliat  it  is,  and  renders  the  opposite  choice  impossible 
to  them.  If  their  choice  were  a  necessity,  it  would  lack  entirely 
the  essential  qualities  of  moral  character.  A  necessitated  act 
cannot  be  a  responsible  one,  and  consequently  can  possess  no 
moral  character.  That  the  acts  of  an  agent  might  be  necessita- 
ted by  Almighty  coercion,  is  not  denied;  but  that  the  agent  thus 
necessitated  would  be  responsible  for  that  choice  or  act,  is  an 
infinite  absurdity,  contradicting  every  intuition  of  the  reason  that 
God  has  given  us,  and  outraging  every  principle  of  justice  which 
he  has  revealed.  The  responsibility  would  rest  on  the  cause 
tl]at  necessitated  the  choice  or  act.  Tlie  moral  character  of 
the  act  belongs  to  the  author  necessitating,  and  not  to  the 
instrument  necessitated.  The  latter  becomes  but  the  irrespon- 
sible instrument  of  another's  will.  That  will  is  the  real,  and 
only  responsible,  cause  of  the  act.  The  real  author  is  he  who 
lias  irresistibly  produced  the  act  in  question,  by  an  irresistible 
influence,  which  there  is  no  power,  and  consequently  no  obliga- 
tion, to  resist. 

To  transfer  the  moral  responsibility  from  this  real  author  to 
the  necessitated  agent,  is  not  only  an  act  of  gross  injustice,  but 
confounds  and  obliterates  all  just  ideas  of  responsibility,  moral 
•obliiration  and  moral  character. 

The  argument  that  an  agent,  whose  choices  were  necessitated, 
would  be  responsible,  because  he  ^'  acts  according  to  his  choice," 
'^does  as  he  wills  to  do,"  &g.,  is  the  sheei-cst  sophistry.  It  de- 
rives all  its  plausibility  from  the  very  fact  which  it  denies.  It 
is  true  that  the  mind  is  ready  to  assent  to  the  proposition  that 
a  man  is  responsible  because  he  does  as  he  chooses.  But  there 
is  a  truth  which  it  intuitively  assumes  in  this  assent,  without 
which,  its  assent  would  not  be  given  ;  viz  :  that  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  his  choice.  If  he  had  no  responsibility  in  this,  he  would 
liave  none  for  the  act  which  that  choice  produces.  The  mind 
assumes  that  he  is  responsible  for  his  choice,  on  the  ground 
that  his  choice  is  free,  and  not  necessitated.  Consciousness 
affirms  this,  as  it  does  our  existence  and  personality.  We  are 
as  conscious  of  one  as  of  the  other.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  this 
consciousness  of  tlie  freedom  of  the  will,  tliat  tlie  mind  so  read- 
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for  doing  as  they  will  to  do.  Take  this  truth  away,  and  the 
attempt  to  fix  responsibility  upon  the  act  which  it  only  possesses 
on  the  tacit  assumption  of  tliat  truth,  and  the  argument  is  false 
and  fraudulent. 

Let  the  mind  but  really  believe  that  the  will  is  no  more  free 
in  its  intentions  and  determinations  than  a  stone  is  in  fallin<j:, 
and  the  mind  can  no  more  rationally  affirm  responsibility  for 
acts  resulting  from  such  necessary  choice,  than  of  the  falling  of 
a  stone. 

With  the  honest  conviction,  (if  it  could  exist,)  that  the  choi- 
ces of  the  will — the  intentions  of  the  heart — are  produced  by  a 
law  of  necessity,  as  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is  necessitated  to  be  what 
it  is,  and  we  must  rationally  affirm  that  there  is  no  more  re- 
sponsibility in  the  one,  than  in  the  other.  Accountability,  re- 
sponsibility, moral  character,  all  cease  where  necessity  begins. 
But  though  the  choices  and  intentions  in  which  moral  character 
originates  and  inheres,  cannot  be  necessitated ;  though  the  will 
in  acts  involving  moral  character  cannot  be  coerced,  it  can  be 
influenced.  This  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  moral  ac- 
countability. For  these  influences,  however  potent,  are  not 
irresistible. 

Moral  agents  can  resist  them  ;  they  can  yield  to  them.  In 
the  sovereign  power  of  a  free  will  to  decide  whether  to  follow 
or  refuse,  the  ground  of  responsibility  is  found.  There  arc  in- 
fluences to  lead  to  sin;  there  arc  influences  to  lead  to  right- 
eousness, appealing  to  every  mind. 

Amongst  those  leading  to  sin,  the  Scriptures  reckon  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

From  these  arise  innumerable  temptations  to  the  senses,  to 
the  imagination,  the  natural  appetites  and  passions,  to  excite 
desire,  and  lead  to  selfish  and  sinful  gratification.  These  temp- 
tations are  not  sin  in  the  tempted.  It  is  only  by  voluntarily 
yielding  to  them  that  he  sins.  "  Lust,  when  it  hath  conceived, 
bringeth  forth  sin."  But  it  can  never  conceive  and  bring  forth, 
but  by  the  consent  of  the  heart, — the  voluntary  concurrence  of 
the  will.  These  natural  appetites,  and  faculties  of  the  soul  and 
body,  are  not  sin ;  and  if  they  were,  would  not  be  the  sin  of  the 
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agent  in  wliom  they  exist;  for  lie  is  not  their  author  and  has 
no  responsibility  for  their  existence.  Our  Saviour  had  the  ap* 
petites  and  faculties  of  human  nature,  was  "  made  in  all  things 
like  unto  his  brethren."  He  '^  was  tempted  in  all  points  like 
as  we  arc.  yet  without  sin."     Hcb.  4:  15. 

The  influences  that  lead  men  to  riditeousncss  are  in  the 
Scriptures  summarily  included  in  the  expression,  "  the  grace  of 
God.''  Paul  declares,  ^^  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am." 
^^  Bv  o:race  are  ye  saved."  Under  this  term  is  included  the 
word  and  spirit,  and  all  the  influences  of  the  gospel  system  of 
salvation.  It  is  through  these  influences  that  men  are  "  born 
again  ;"  '^  regenerated  ;"  "  born  from  above  ;"  ^'  renewed ;"  "  pu- 
rified ;"  "washed;"  "sanctified."  They  arc  "born  of  God;" 
'^  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit;"  "  begotten  with  the  word  of 
truth ;"  cleansed  "  by  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word ;" 
saved  "  bv  the  washii:<>:  of  regeneration  and  the  renewino-of  the 
Holy  Ghost;"  made  ^^  clean  through  the  word;"  "sanctified 
through  the  truth." 

All  these  expressions  refer  to  the  same  change,  attributing  it 
to  God,  to  the  Spirit,  to  the  word,  &c.  It  is  a  moral,  not  a 
physical  change,  and  is  effected  by  moral  and  not  physical  pow- 
er. It  is  a  change  of  moral  character,  effected  by  moral  influ- 
ences. These  influences  are  no  more  irresistible  than  the  evil 
influences  that  lead  to  a  wicked  choice  and  character. 

Men  can  resist  temptation ;  they  can  resist  the  devil;  and 
they  can  resist  God  and  liis  Spirit.  The  martyr  Stephen  de- 
clared to  the  Jews,  "  yc  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost." 
His  influence  is  not,  then,  irresistible;  if  it  were^  he  could  not 
be  resisted.  But  these  stiff-necked  Jews  did  resist,  to  their 
own  destruction.  These  influences  cannot  be  irresistible;  if 
they  were,  the  result  of  them  could  not  be  moral  character. 
Such  influence  would  preclude  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility- 
It  is  not  by  compulsion  or  necessity  that  men  are  regenerated 
or  made  righteous.  It  is  through  influencing  the  voluntary 
moral  choice  of  the  heart  aright,  that  this  change  is  effected. 
The  heart  is  changed  by  these  influences  from  transgression  to 
obedience;  from  rebellion  to  submission;  from  unbelief  to  con- 
fidence and  trust;  from  impenitence  to   repentance;    from  en- 
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mity  to  love-  from  the  ilesli  to  the  Spirit;  from  a  selfish,  wroiin', 
ultimate  intention,  to  a  benevolent  and  ri,i>iit  ultimate  inten- 
tion; from  Satan  to  God.  This  is  what  is  intended  by  '-a 
change  of  heart,"  '•'  a  new  heart,"  &c.  It  is  a  change  of  moral 
character;  and  therefore,  while  it  is  tlic  effect  of  the  influence 
of  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  it  involves  no  less  the  free  exer- 
cise of  man's  voluntary  powers.  God  influences  freel}^,  and  the 
sinner  as  freely  yields  to  those  influences,  while  having  tlie  ab- 
solute power  of  free  will  to  do  otherwise. 

The  great  facts  of  regeneration  arc  summarily  set  forth  by 
the  apostle,  in  referring  his  brethren  to  their  conversion,  thus: 
^'  Seeing  ye  have  purihed  your  souls  in  obeying  the  trutli  through 
the  Spirit."  This  was  how  they  came  to  be  ^^  born  again,  not 
of  corruptible  scGd,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God, 
which  liveth  and  abideth  forever."     1  Pet.  1  :  22,  23. 

Thus  we  see  how  it  is  that  God  purifies  tlie  convert,  and  yet 
the  convert  "purifies  himself;"  how  God  "gives  him  a  new 
heart;"  and  how  he  "makes  to  himself  a  new  heart."  We  sec 
how  Christ  in  his  exaltation  "  gives  repentance,"  and  yet  the 
sinner  voluntarily  repents;  how  Christ  "is  the  author  and  fin- 
isher of  our  faith,"  and  yet  lac  believe  with  the  heart  unto  right- 
eousness. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  influencing  agent;  tlie  truth  or 
word  is  the  great  instrument;  but  the  man  himself  is  the  sole 
responsible  agent.  The  Spirit  and  the  word  appeal  to  and  in- 
fluence men,  as  free,  intelligent,  responsible  agents ;  not  as 
machines.  No  being  without  intelligence  and  free  will  can  be- 
come holy  or  righteous  in  a  moral  sense. 

Every  moral  agent,  whatever  influences  for  good  or  evil  may 
operate  upon  his  mind,  is  the  responsible  author,  and  his  will 
the  responsible  origin,  of  his  moral  character.  On  this  ground 
God  holds  men  responsible  for  their  character  and  conduct. 
To  the  sinner  belong  the  guilt  and  shame  of  sin,  while  to  God 
belong  lienor  and  praise,  for  those  influences  of  grace  and 
truth,  and  love,  which,  through  the  Spirit,  have  drawn,  persuad- 
ed, influenced,  the  sinner  to  turn  from  his  sins  to  God;  as  w^ell 
as  for  that  mercy  that  pardons  and  receives  the  returning 
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All  holiness  and  all  sin  arc  alike  voluntary.  This  is  true  of 
ani^rels,  fallen  or  unfallcn.  It  was  true  of  the  first  of  the  human 
race,  and  it  will  be  equally  so  of  tlie  last.  Adam  and  Eve  were  not 
necessitated  either  by  God,  or  their  nature,  or  circumstances, 
to  be  holy  or  obedient.  Nor  were  tliey  necessitated  by  their 
nature,  or  Satan,  or  anything  else,  to  sin.  Each  was  the  re- 
sponsible originator  of  his  or  her  moral  character  and  acts. 
Each  of  their  posterity,  who  possesses  a  moral  character, 
is  equally  responsibje  for  it.  The  Scriptures  nowhere  intimate 
that  the  first  parents  of  our  race  had  any  more  power,  or  free- 
dom of  will,  or  more  responsibility  for  their  acts  or  character, 
than  each  of  their  rational  posterity  has  for  his. 

Doubtless  the  influences  to  sin  have  been  greatly  multiplied 
and  aggravated  by  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  influences  to  virtue  and  holiness,  have  been 
greatly  increased  through  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
to  counteract  those  influences  to  sin.  But  no  one  was  ever 
made  a  sinner  by  Adam's  sin,  except  by  voluntarily  yielding  to 
the  influences  which  that  sin  has  introduced  into  the  world. 
Nor  was  any  one  ever  made  righteous  through  Christ,  without 
yielding  voluntarily  to  the  influences  which  he  has  introduced 
into  the  world,  to  lead  men  to  repentance  and  obedience. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  "  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many 
were  made  sinners,  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous."  But  they  are  made  neither  by 
necessity  nor  independently  of  their  own  free  choice  and  con- 
sent of  their  will.  No  agency  ascribed  to  God  in  man's  regen- 
eration can  be  justly  so  interpreted  as  to  conflict  with  the  truth 
that  every  man  is  justly  responsible  for  his  own  moral  character. 
This  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  sanc- 
tification  and  salvation  of  sinners.  It  surely  does  not  exhibit 
the  love,  forbearance,  and  mercy  of  God  less  gloriously,  to  rep- 
resent that  forbearance  and  mercy,  as  exercised' towards  those 
who  have  no  excuse  for  their  sins  than  towards  those  who 
could  not  help  sinning.  A  system  of  grace  that  turns  men  from 
the  ways  of  death  which  they  have  wilfully  chosen,  by  its  mighty 
moral  influences  of  truth  and  love,  cannot  be  less  glorious  to 
God  than  one  that  denies  free  agency,  and  aflirms  that  men  arc 
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saved  by  irresistible  power,  from  a  state  of  necessitated  sin. 
Indeed,  on  this  latter  assumption,  Grod  could  not  be  just  nor 
righteous  in  threatening  punishment,  nor  the  sinner  blamewor- 
thy in  transgression;  there  could  be  no  ground  for  atonement, 
and  pardon  would  be  a  mockery  of  misfortune,  instead  of  tlic 
glorious  exhibition  of  forgiving  love  to  the  guilty.  Guilt  would 
be  an  empty  name  without  a  meaning,  and  pardon  equally  so. 

Having  considered  the  responsible  origin  of  moral  character, 
we  inquire, 

11.  I71  loJiat  docs  tlie  essential  difference  between  the  charac- 
ier  of  the  righteons  and  the  wicked  consist  ? 

.1.  The  righteous  supremely  regard  right.  They  set  right 
above  all  motives  of  expediency,  scUish  policy,  or  personal  ad- 
vantage. They  set  it  above  all  human  authority  or  influence. 
It  is  the  guiding  principle  to  which  they  have  consecrated  them- 
selves, their  powers,  their  life.  Where  that  leads,  they  will 
follow.  Let  it  lead  to  honor  or  dishonor  from  men  ;  to  fame, 
or  obloquy  ;  to  a  throne,  or  a  scaffold  ;  to  a  palace,  or  a  prison  ; 
to  fortune,  or  a  fiery  furnace ;  to  the  favor  of  the  great  and 
powerful,  or  to  a  den  of  lions  ; — their  devotion  knows  no  change 
and  no  diminution.     The  languag'c  of  their  heart  is  : 

"  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 
Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 
That,  more  than  heaven  pursue." 

Their  devotion  to  right  is  not  graduated  by  its  popularity  nor 
its  profit.  Alone,  or  with  the  million;  popular,  or  unpopular; 
in  the  ascendant,  or  crushed  to  earth;  living,  or  dying; — they 
stand  by  it.  No  threats,  no  dangers,  drive  them  from  it;  no 
flatteries  or  bribes  seduce  them  to  desert  or  beti'ay  it.  They 
lay  upon  its  altar  every  interest,  as  the  patriarch  laid  the 
^^  child  of  promise''  on  the  altar  on  Mount  Moriah.  But  a  faith- 
ful God  watches  over  those  interests,  as  he  did  over  that  child 
of  promise. 

The  wicked  have  no  such  regard  for,  nor  devotion  to,  right. 
That  many  of  their  outward  actions  are  proper,  that  they  arise 
from,  and  are  prompted  by,  kind,  tender,  generous  feelings,  is 
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doubtless  true.  That  the  ideas  of  trutli,  justice,  right,  honor, 
lionesty  and  fidelity  have  some,  and  often  much,  influence  with 
them,  in  their  choices  and  acts,  is  not  disputed.  That  the  spe- 
cific commands  of  God,  and  even  a  reverential  feeling  towards 
him,  may  influence  their  lives,  is,  we  think,  true  of  some  of  tiiem. 
But  they  do  not  set  the  right,  as  a  principle,  above  every  other 
motive.  In  the  supreme  intention— -purpose — choice  of  their 
heart,  tliey  are  not  devoted  to  universal,  impartial,  unbending 
right, — above  all  selfish  considerations  and  personal  advantages. 
There  are  in  their  hearts  other  things,  chosen  before,  and  placed 
higher  in  their  regard,  than  rii>ht.  Thev  are  glad,  when  right 
and  self-interest  agree  in  the  same  course;  when  duty  and 
])lcasure  concur ;  when  policy  and  principle  lead  in  the  same 
direction.  But  when  duty  and  inclination  conflict  in  some  ten- 
der point;  when  dearest  personal  interests  and  devotion  ta 
unbending  right,  seem  to  point  in  different  directions,  like  the 
young  inquirer  after  salvation,  who  went  away  sorrowful  at 
the  sacrifice  the  Saviour  required,  they  show  that  '^  one  thing 
they  lack ;"  and  that  is  supreme  devotion  to  righr. 

Often  it  will  be  found  that  the  life  of  the  wicked  is  an  at^ 
tempted  compromise  between  absolute  universal  right,  and 
tlieir  conflicting  desires,  inclinations,  and  selfish  ends.  It  is  a 
compromise  between  the  principles  wh\^ch  tlie  moral  law  re- 
quires, and  expediency,  or  what  selfishness  dictates.  They 
will  be  just,  honest,  upright  in  their  intercourse  with  men,  or  at 
least  a  large  portion  of  their  acquaintance  and  friends ;  but 
there  are  generally  some  deviations  from  this;  or  if  not,  they 
certainly  are  not  just  and  upright  towards  God.  They  do  not 
Jiive  him  his  due.  Of  them  it  might  at  least  be  trulv  said, 
"  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  yet  ye  have  robbed  me."  They  will 
sometimes,  like  Ilerod,  "  do  many  things''  he  requires;  but, 
like  Ilerod,  tlicre  are  other  things  they  will  not  do;  idols  that 
they  will  not  renounce;  sins  that  they  will  not  abandon.  This 
shows  that  the  ultimate  intention  of  their  heart  is  not  ^^impar- 
tially willing  the  highest  practicable  good  of  the  universe." 
Consequently  none  of  their  choices  or  acts  spring  from  a  right 
ultimate  intention,  nor  in  strictness  are  moi'ally  right,  although 
prompted  by  kind  feeling,  and  generous  instincts.     They  often 
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deceive  tlicmsclves  by  comparing  tlicmsclves  with  otlicrs,  and 
balancing  their  good  deeds  against  their  bad  ones.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  their  "  heart  is  not  riglit  with  God  ;"  their  supreme 
governing  principle  is  not  devotion  to  riglit.  In  all  grades  of 
wickedness,  there  is  this  fatal  fact,  which  inscribes  Mcne 
Tekcl  on  their  character,  there  is  some  other  motive  more  in- 
llnential  witli  them  than  universal  rio^ht. 

2.  The  nltimatc  intention,  the  supreme  governing,  subjective 
motive  of  the  heart  of  the  righteous  is  the  impartial  and  higli- 
cst  good  of  being.  Self-interest  is  held  secondary  to  this. 
The  righteous  will  never  knowingly  set  up  their  interest  against 
the  higher  good  of  the  universe. 

We  do  not  mean  that  they  can  all  state  the  motive  and  in- 
tention of  their  heart  in  philosophical  language,  nor  perhaps 
clearly  conceive  of  the  meaning  of  these  terms;  but  this  they 
know,  they  will  not  set  up  their  selfish  aims  and  ends  against  the 
general  good,  and  they  want  to  promote,  and  have  promoted,  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  virtue  and  liap})iness  in  the  universe. 

The  wicked  have  a  selfish  ultimate  intention.  They  do  not 
call  it  selfish,  but  they  set  their  own  interests,  as  an  end,  above 
the  general  good;  above  its  real  perceived  worth,  in  the  sum  of 
universal  good.  They  are  partial  to  their  own  interests,  and 
make  their  own  good  the  highest  object  and  motive. 

3.  The  righteous  love  God  supremely.  They  could  not  be 
righteous  and  do  otherwise.  God  is  more  worthy  of  love  than 
any  other,  or  all  other,  beings.  lie  is  more  deserving  of  hap- 
piness, llis  blessedness  is  a  greater  good  than  all  others,  for 
it  is  infmite.  All  this  is  embraced  in  the  regard  of  the  heart 
of  the  righteous  to  God.  Hence  they  not  only  desire  and'will 
all  blessedness  and  good  to  him  in  their  liearts,  but  tliey  conse- 
crate their  mind  and  strength  to  him,  to  honor,  serve  and  obey. 

The  wicked  love  self  more  than  God.  Indeed,  there  are 
multitudes  of  things  tliey  love  more  than  God.  If  they  have 
loving  emotions  and  feelings  towards  God,  they  arise  princi- 
pally from  selfdove,  and  the  idea  that  God  has  benefited  or 
will  benefit  them.  Such  feelings  are  proper;  but  if  tliis  is  the 
highest  love  they  have  to  (rod,  they  really  set  self  above  God, 
and  do  not  love  him  supremely,  but  secondarily  to  themselves. 
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They  show  that  they  do  not  love  God  supremely,  by  refusing 
that  consecration  to  his  service  and  honor  and  glory  demanded 
in  obedience.  ^- This  is  the  love  of  God  that  we  keep  liis  com- 
mandments." 

4.  The  righteous  regard  tlie  will  of  God  supremely.  His 
requirements  arc  the  rule  of  their  life;  "the  highest  law."  It 
is  written  on  their  licart.  They  find  indeed  anotlier  law  in 
their  members,  wan-ing  against  the  law  of  their  mind.  They 
know  that  "in  their  flesh  dwelletli  no  good  thing;"  but  they 
walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  so  do  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
They  ^^  are  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit."  ^'  Christ  liveth 
in  them,  and  the  life  that  they  live,  they  live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God."  They  arc  '^cd  by  the  Spirit."  The  law  of  God  is 
WMth  them  supreme.  They  love  that  law.  No  human  law  or 
authority  is  allowed  to  turn  them  from  obedience.  They  "'  obey 
God  rather  than  men."  They  set  God's  law  above  all  conflict- 
im>:  claims  or  motives.  With  the  wicked  it  is  not  so.  There 
are  other  thing's  that  they  regard  more.  God's  will  is  not 
their  supreme  rule  of  action.  They  may  not  all  be  base  enough 
to  sneer  at  the  claims  of  the  law  of  God  as  a  "higher  law" 
than  human  laws.  They  may  admit,  that  all  ought  to  obey  it. 
They  may  outwardly  conform  to  many  of  its  precepts;  but  they 
do  not  make  it  the  law  of  their  life.  It  is  not  written  on  their 
hearts,  and  hence  they  do  not  obey  it  from  the  heart.  They 
may  resolve  to,  but  their  resolution  is  selfish,  because  their 
ultimate  intention  is  so.  Hence,  none  truly  obey  it  except 
through  the  Spirit,  by  believingly  consecrating  themselves  to 
God;  and  accepting  the  gospel  as  their  only  hope. 

5.  The  Righteous  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves.  It  is 
in  their  heart  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  have  otheivs  do  to 
til  em.  They  do  not  merely  try  outwardly  to  do  this,  but  the 
love  of  their  heart  to  their  neighbor  leads  them  to  do  it.  They 
will  no  more  countenance  a  wrong  to  their  neighbor  than  to  them- 
selves. They  look  upon  what  is  done  to  others  as  done  to  them- 
selves; and  upon  what  is  suflcred  by  others  as  suffered  by  them- 
selves. They  live  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  to  "  do  good  to 
all  men  as  they  have  opportunity."  They  have  good  will  in  their 
liearts  to  all,  and  would  bless  and  do  all  they  can  to  promote  their 
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Welfare  here  and  hereafter.  The  wiclvcd  do  not  love  llieir 
neighbor  as  tTieniselvcs.  Tliey  love  their  friends,  they  liave 
kind,  tender,  ^'enerous  feelinirs  towards  the  siiffcrino'  and  afflic 
ted,  and  perhaps  towards  men  in  general.  They  do  many  gen- 
erous and  commendahle  things ;  and  yet  their  heart  docs  not 
regard  the  interests  and  rights  and  welfare  of  others 
as  tlieir  own.  Self-interest  is  first  with  them.  They 
6ave  notj  towards  humanity  in  general^  that  spirit  which 
tiie  Saviour  had,  and  which  his  followers  derive  from 
Iiim. 

6.  Both  the  7^ighicons  and  iWc  irickcct  may  he  religious.  The 
religion  of  the  righteous  is  a  righteous  religion.  Their  faith  is 
a  righteous  faith,  their  love  a  righteous  love,  tlicir  principles 
righteous  principles.  Tlicy  serve  God  from  principle.  Their 
purpose  and  aim  are  supremely  benevolent  towards  CJodand  man. 
In  short  they  "have  the  spirit  of  Christ."  The  religion  of  the 
wicked  is  an  unrighteous  religion.  We  do  not  mean  merely  tliat 
it  is  imperfect;  but  that  it  is  fatally  defective  in  principle.  It 
may  have  much  zeal  and  much  feeling.  It  may  have  some  kind 
and  degree  of  love.  It  may  have  some  feelings  of  fondness  and' 
reverence  for  God.  It  may  have  feelings  ortcndcrness  and  kind- 
ness to  men.  It  may  clothe  itself  with  all  the  forms  and  express 
itself  in  all  the  phrases  and  tones  of  sanctity  ;  but  its  one  fatal 
defect  is,  that  it  is  built  on  supreme  selfishness.  Its  one  great' 
incentive  to  action,  the  chief  source  of  its  joys  and  soi'rows,  of  its- 
anxiety  and  clTorts,  of  its  prayers  and  e.thortations  and  sacrifices; 
is  self-interest,  personal  blessedness  to  self,  in  this  world  or  the 
next.  As  far  as  it  is  selfish,  so  far  it  is  unchristlikc.  The  right- 
eous desire  holiness,  happiness,  and  lieaven.  Their  welfare  is  a 
motive  for  effort,  their  hope  of  tliis  a  source  of  strength  and  joy  : 
but  all  that  pertains  to  self  is  held  as  but  of  secondary  importance. 
In  the  presence  of  the  claims  of  God,  the  glory  of  his  name,  and 
tlie  welfare  and  happiness  of  tlie  universe,  self  takes  a  second- 
ary place.  Not  so  the  wicked;  their  blessedness,  enjoyment 
and- salvation  are  paramount,  supreme^  all  in  all. 

In  a  word,  in  heart,  spirit  and  principle,  the  righteous  are 
supremely  benevolent;  the  wicked  arc  supremely  selfish.  Rea- 
der, to  which  class  do  you  belong? 
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Art.  IL— the  POSITION  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPIS- 
COPAL  CHURCH  ON  THE  SUBJ^ECT  OF  AMERICAN 
SLAY-ERY.^ 

For  tlic  last  eight  years,  our  Methodist  brethren  havC;  by 
common  cousent,  avowed  themselves  and  their  church  as  a  unit, 
anti-slavery.  13ut  what  is  totally  inexplicable,  they  claim  to 
have  been  always  right, — to  have  done  more  for  the  canse  of 
•anti-slavery  than  any  other  denomination  of  Christians.  To 
prove  this  they  bring  forward  the  action  of  their  churcli  in  the 
■eighteenth  century,  wliidh  the  real  anti-slavery  portion  of  the 
church  acknowledge  has  been  a  dead  letter  for  the  last  seventy 
years.  But  there  are  favorable  omens  even  here ;  for  the  public 
voice  is  acting  as  an  outside  pressure.  That  it  may  have  its 
full  force,  the  public  must  lift  up  its  voice  and  ^'  show  the  house 
of  Jacob  his  sins."  It  is  reported  among  themselves  that  this 
-same  public  voice  causes  the  border  brethren  to  declare  them- 
selves "  in  favor  of  the  institutions  of  Virginia." 

While    in    charity,  we    would  award    all  the   credit  to   their 
•claim   to  anti-slavery, — though    made  by  border  brethren,  who 


"*  The  fellovving  paper  wrs  ,pres<int<id  by  a  Commiltee  to  the  Wisconsin 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Freewill  Baptists,  read  before  a  large  congregii- 
tion,  by  whom  it  was  cordially  approved,  and  a  vote  passed  requesting 
its  insertion  in  the  "Quarter/'^.  Though  the  paper  is  not  in  all  re- 
spects such  an  one  Jis  we  ourselves  should  prepare  on  the  subject, 
we  lay  it  before  our  readers,  and  commend  it  to  their  candid  atten- 
tion. It  does  not  pretend  to  state  all  the  important  facts  bearing 
ori  the  question,  nor  present  so  favorable  a  view  of  tlie  position  6( 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  as  a  differ- 
ent grouping  of  the  items  of  testimony  would  allow.  But  the  record 
has  been  carefully  and  conscientiously  made  up,  the  facts  have  been 
truthfully  stated,  and  the  anticipated  inefficiency  of  the  recent  action 
'of  the  Conference  at  Buffalo,  is  put  upon  plain  and  rational  grounds. 
The  change  effected  in  the  Discipline  is  slight  ;  tlie  moral  value  of 
the  Ions  iind  earnest  discussion  will  be  brought  out  hereafter. 
There  is  still  much  dilFicult  and  delicate  work  to  be  done  before  our 
religion  and  our  despotism  are  effectually  divorced.  Whatever  con- 
tributes to  show  the  necessity  for  it,  or  hasten  its  coming,  is  working 
ilo.wiirds  a  beneijcent  end. — Kd. 
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represent  twenty  thousand  slaveholders, — which,  from  the  most 
favorable  stand-point  is  due.  Still,  justice  to  the  slave  and 
respect  to  the  common  brotherliood  forbid  our  recognizing  free- 
dom and  slavery  ;  anti-slavery  and  fraternizing  with  slaveholders 
in  the  same  act.  The  distinction  which  their  discipline  has 
ever  made  between  mercenary  and  benevolent  slaveliolding,  we 
regard  as  a  sophism, — a  trap  of  Satan, — into  which  all  fall  who 
attempt  the  distinction.  Do  we  need  to  make  any  such 
distinction  between  acts  of  stealing,  in  order  to  justify  a  fugitive 
slave  in  satisfying  liis  Imngcr,  as  lie  flies  through  the  cornfield? 
Nor  do  we  need  any  rule  of  benevolent  slaveholding  laid  down 
to  justify  the  helping  of  a  fellow  man  to  freedom.  So  long  as 
that  distinction  is  kept  up  by  any  denomination,  in  vain  will  they 
struggle  to  rid  themselves  of  slavery.  They  may  call  slavery 
an  evil]  yet  while  they  fellowship  the  slaveholder,  slavery  will 
ask  no  more.  This  we  shall  see  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
has  done,  is  doing,  and  proposes  to  ever  do. 

We  shall,  in  this  paper,  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  Metho- 
dist testimony,  as  reported  in  the  Daily  Advocate  issued  in 
cormection   with    the  proceedings  of  their  General  Conference. 

First,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  early  utterances  of  the 
church  on  this  subject,  and  the  degeneracy  following  on  the 
heels  of  her  advice,  while  she  refused  to  make  that  advice  stat- 
utory. We  quote  from  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Slavery. 

''The  Conference  of  1780  declared  ^slavery  to  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God,  man  and  nature,  and  hurtful  to  society ;  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  pure  religion,  and  doing 
that  which  we  would  not  that  others  should  do  unto  us.'  " 

^•'The  General  Conference  of  1784,  declared  the  practice  of 
slaveholding  to  be  ^contrary  to  the  golden  law  of  God,  and  con- 
trary to  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind,  as  \vell  as  to  every 
principle  of  the  Ilevolution.' "'  Tlie  Conference  say,  ^' We  think 
it  our  most  bounden  duty,  therefore,  to  take  immediately  some 
effectual  method  to  extirpate  this  abomination  from  among  us; 
and  for  that  purpose  we  add  the  following  to  the  rules  of  our 
society :"  '^  Then  followed  a  plan  of  emancipation,  specifying 
the  age    at  which    every  person  held  in    slavery  should  be  free. 
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■^  '^  A  note  followed  these  stringent  measures;  declaring 
^Jiat  these  were  to  aflfcet  the  members  no  further  than  they 
were  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  States  in  which  thev  resid- 
ed;  and  also,  in  view  of  peculiar  circumstances,  giving  the  mem-, 
ijcrs  of  Virginia  two  years  in  which  to  comply  with  these  regu- 
lations. ''^  ^''  ^  About  six  months  after,  it  was  thought  best  to 
-suspend,  for  the  time-,  the  execution  of  tlicsc  rules,  and  give  th« 
members  u  longer  time  before  the  minutes  should  be  enforced.'" 
llow  well  calculated  this  was  to  give  slavery  the  ascendency, 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  church  abundantly  testifies. 

The  Committee  continue  to  say,  '^  The  suspension  proved  to 
be  indeFmite  ;  but  immediately  following  the  suspension  is  the 
■declaration,  '  We  do  hold  in  the  deepest  abhorrence  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery,  and  shall  not  cease  to  seek  its  destruction  by 
all  wise  and  prudent  means.'  "  Under  this  advice,  and  with  a 
recorded  rule  forbidding  '*  the  buying  or  selling  of  men,  women 
or  children,  v/itli  an  intention  to  enslave  them,"  the  church 
went  steadily  into  slavery.  So  enormous  became  the  demands', 
and  so  wide  the  influence  of  slavery  over  the  church,  that  Metho- 
dist preachers,  until  within  a  few  years,  have  been  expelled  for 
nreachino'  '•'  abolitionism."  ^'  In  1836,  the  General  Conference." 
according  to  the  statement  of  P.  S.  Bennett,  '-passed  a  resolu- 
tion of  decided  opposition  to  modern  abolitionism;"  yet  tliis 
abolitionism  he  claimed  to  be  that  of  the  Methodist  fathers  of 
1787.  The  same  speaker  says  that  '-In  1838  the  Georgia 
Conference  passed  the  following  resolution,  viz. :  ^''  That  sla- 
very, as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  not  a  moral  eviL" 
The  same  speaker  informs  us  that,  ^'  The  following  General  Con- 
ference, in  1840;  passed  this  action  by  without  Ydhukc-^tacitiy 
xtcquiesccdy 

No  wonder  that  he  called  in  question  the  statement  of  the 
bishops,  made  in  1840,  ^Hhat  the  position  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  on  the  subject  of  slavery  is  that  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley." Wc  think  that  there  must  be  ''  some  mistake"  about  the 
matter;  though  bishop  a^id  preacher  reiterate  the  assertion  iri 
18G0. 

The  followiiui:  was  read  from  the  Baltimore  Advocate :     '^  la 
all  candor  we  tell  them  that  it  is  not  the   doctrine  of  our  Con* 
32^- 
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fercncc  tliat  slaveliolding  is  a  sin.  Our  preaclicrs  do  not  re- 
gard the  fact  of  niasterliood  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
wrong.  They  do  not  inquire  into  the  motives  of  masters;  they 
do  not  meddle  witli  the  matter  of  slavery.  Unless  complaint 
bo  made  of  a  specific  act  of  cruelty  towards  a  slave,  wo  do  not 
call  the  master  to  account."  Dr.  J^ond  continued  to  read, 
^^  Our  preachers  do  not  hold  slaves ;  but  they  decline  to  do  so, 
not  because  they  regard  slaveholding  as  a  sin.  They  do  not 
presume  there  is  one  standard  of  morality  for  the  people,  and 
another  for  the  ministers.  But  it  is  sinful  for  any  man  to  en- 
cumber liimself  nnnecessarily,  and  to  a  degree  that  will  impede 
the  work  given  liim  to  do  by  the  Master  of  us  all."  Dr.  Bond 
remarks,  ''  Our  preachers  there  are  then  pro-slavery  men.  They 
abstain  from  tlie  advantages  and  luxuries  of  the  ^  patriarchal  in- 
stitution,' simply  because  the  negroes  might  ^  encumber'  tlicm  I 
That  is  all !" 

Said  another, — '^  The  question  now  comes  up,  What  lias  tlic 
rule  and  chapter  of  our  discipline  accomplished  in  seventy-six 
years  ?  It  proposed  to  dig  up  and  eradicate  slavery  ;  but  in 
lier  administration,  she  has  let  slavery  strike  her  roots  still 
deeper  and  deeper  in  this  American  soil  \  We  are  not  al)le  to 
say  wliat  our  rule  has  accomplished.  But  this  we  know,  that 
slavery  has  taken  advanced  ground." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  advice  given  in  18G0,  (for 
this  is  all  that  is  claimed  to  have  been  done,)  will  work  any 
better.  It  also  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  members  of 
the  last  Conference  will  abide  their  own  record. 

Says  the  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Independent, — '^For- 
merly, the  anti-slaveryism  of  the  church  was  almost  universally 
assumed  and  conceded,  and  so,  thorouglily  anti-slavery  men 
were  quite  satisfied  with  the  discipline  as  it  is.  But  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  last  few  years  have  changed  all  this;  and  it  is 
found  out  that  there  is  not  a  word  against  slaveholding  in  the 
Book  of  Discipline,  while  many  think  it  is  licensed  by  its  natural 
and  necessary  implications.  ^'  '^'  ^'  By  voting  not  to  enu- 
merate the  ^holding'  of  ^  men,  women  and  children,'  in  tlic 
same  category  witli  '  buying  and  selling,'  a  discrimination  ir^ 
made  in  favor  of  slaveholding',  which  sanctions  it  as  rights 
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But  the  cliurcli,  as  sncli,  did  refuse  to  alter  lier  rccora  on  ting 
point.  And  what  do  licr  returned  delegates  tell  us?  Why, 
that  she  now  "  takes  licr  place  on  a  purely  anti-slavery  platforrnj 
without  the  sacrifice  of  her  unity." 

The  recommendation  of  the  majority  report  on  slavery  to  the 
Conference  of  1800,  after,  assuming  the  anti-slavery  charactei* 
of  the  churcli;  and  for  all  time,  was,  for  the  sake  o^  t nor e  plain- 
^/cs5;  asked  to  add  the  term  "iioldiiig"  to  their  present  rule^ 
subject  to  the  same  distinction  between  melxenary  and  benevo- 
lent slaveliolding  as  the  rest  of  the  rule.  Tiien  the  General 
Rule  would  read,  "The  buyiug,  selling,  or  holding  of  men, 
women,  or  clnldren,  with  an  intention  to  enslave  them.*'  This 
ivas  lost  in  the  final  ootc.  ]]ut  suppose  the  requisite  majority 
liad  been  gained.  With  the  general  disposition  manifested  to 
get  rid  of  slavery^  and  retain  the  slaveliolder,  of  what  avail 
would  it  have  been  to  freedom?  The  same  Conferences  which 
have  evaded  the  Rule,  as  it  now  stands,  under  plea  of  benevo- 
lent intentions  and  necessity  of  law,  could  easily  have  done  so 
with  any  term  added,  so  long  as  a  distinction  is  kept  up  between 
mercenary  and  merciful  slaveholding.  We  imagine  that  free* 
dom  has  gained  more  in  the  failure  to  carry,  tlian  she  possibly 
could  with  success.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  better  in- 
formed, that  slavery  cannot,  l)y  the  present  programme,  be  got 
out  of  the  church,  since  slaveliolders  would  do  as  they  saw  fit 
about  enforcing  the  rule  on  the  subject.  This  they  do  with  the 
rule  as  it  now  stands. 

Said  Mr.  JTatfield,  "  All  that  slaverv  asks  is  for  the  church  to 
give  it  tlie  right  hand  of  fellowship."  Put  **  slaveholders"  in-' 
stead  of"  slavery,"  and  the  two  following  quotations  are  to  the 
point: 

"'  So  long  as  they  can  be  baptized  as  the  children  of  God,  and 
partake  of  the  symbols  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  the 
Saviour,  and  get  a  chance  to  labor  with  mourners  at  the  altar^ 
and  shout  with  our  brethren  and  sisters  in  our  class  meetings 
and  love-feasts,  and  at  the  times  of  our  revivals,  they  will  be 
very  kind  to  our  church,  and  give  all  their  influence  to  her  in- 
stitutions." 
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Now  slavolioldcrs  ask  to  be  let  alone.  But  let  alone  a  short 
time,  they  will  say,  '-  We  have  lifted  off  that  eurse  in  a  great 
measure,  tliat  says.  ^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread.'  We  have  niii'a-ers  to  sweat  and  labor  for  us.  And 
then,  like  the  donkey,  when  he  commenced  dancing  among  the 
xihickens,  they  ^'ill  sa}^,  '  Let  every  fellow  take  care  of  hiniseHV 
^  O  Israel,  to  thy  tents, '•^— for  what  inlieritance  liave  we  in  the 
Methodist  l^^piscopal  clmrch  !" 

Tiie  second  part  of  their  report  was  on  tiie  chapter. 

^' Question  :— What  shall  be  done  for  the'extirpation  of  tlio 
ijvil  of  slavery?  Answer:— We  declare  that  we  are  as  much  as 
ever  convinced  of  the  great  evil  of  slavery.  We  believe  thai 
the  buying,  selling,  or  holding  of  human  beings  to  be  used  as  chat- 
tels, is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  G,od  and  nature,  inconsistent 
with  the  Golden  Ilule,  and  with  the  rule  in  our  discipline,  which 
requires  all  who  desire  to  continue  among  us  to  '  do  no  harm, 
and  to  avoid  evil  of  every  kind.'  We,  therefore,  affectionately 
admonish  all  our  preachers  and  people  to  keep  themselves  pure 
from  this  great  evil,  and  to  seek  its  extirpation,  by  all  lawful 
and  Christian  means." 

(Signed,)  C   Ivi^NGSLEY)   Chairman. 

B.  F.  Craky,  Secretary. 

The  New  Chapter  was  designed  to  ue  very  mjed. 

We  quote  from  the  speech  of  the  Chairman  .- 

^'But  it  is  said  that  the  apostolic  churcli  never  said  that  sla- 
very is  a  sin  j)er  se,  and,  hence,  it  is  argued  it  is  not.  The 
lleport  does  not  say  that  it  is ;  and  we  propose  to  adopt  the 
Report.  Will  men  say  they  will  believe  it?  We  cannot  help 
that;  they  might  believe  the  moon  was  made  of  green  clieesC) 
but  in  that  case  the  greenness  would  by  no  means  be  in  the 
moon.      [Laughter.]" 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  sin,  or  moral  evil,  arc 
carefully  avoided  in  even  the  majority  report  on  the  chapter, 
although  thc}^  have  occasion,  in  the  third  resolution,  to  use  the 
term  evil  three  times.  Not  for  the  sake,  then,  of  euphony  can 
this  term  be  exchanged  for  one  synonymous  with  sin.  This 
looks    too    much  to  the   North  and    South  at   the  same  time-. 
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Why  this  care  for  those  Methodist  criminals,  who  deal  in  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men,  while  professing  to  preach  the  doc- 
trines of  Wesley  ? 

The  New  Chapter  on  Slavery  was  understood  to  be 
ONi-Y  Advisory  before  it  could  pass. 

To  a  direct  question  on  this  subject^  Dr.  Kingsley  replied 
that  "he  understood  this  chapter  to  be  just  what  it  claims  to 
bC;  a  declaration  of  sentiment  and  an  affectionate  advice,  but 
not  to  be  statutory.  It  is  meant  to  be  the  embodiment  of  our 
opinion  thrown  upon  the  consciences  of  our  people."  But  if 
any  doubt  existed  whether  the  understanding  of  the  chairman 
was  that  of  the  body,  the  following  resolution  sets  that  at  rest. 

<'  Whereas,  during  the  pending  of  the  chapter  on  slavery,  the  follow- 
ing amendment  was  offered,  as  explanatory  of  the  chapter:  '  Provided 
that  this  section  is  understood  to  be  only  advisory, 

Resolved^  That  the  said  amendment  was  rejected  by  this  body,  be- 
cause we  regard  the  chapter  itself  so  clearly  declarative  and  advisory 
as  not  to  require  any  such  explanation." 

It,  then,  amounts  to  a  very  tame  resolution,  passed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  conference,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  Discipline. 
And  is  this  the  sum  total,  to  meet  the  many  promises  of  our 
northern  brethren  to  right  themselves  on  this  question,  the 
next  Conference?  Is  this  all  that  we  had  a  right  to  expect  as 
the  result  of  tliese  many  years'  labor  and  anti-slavery  agitation  ? 
It  is  too  much  like  the  labor  of  the  mountain  to  bring  forth  a 
mouse. 

The  Influence  of  the  Six  Bishops  is  understood  to    be 

AGAINSr    CHANGE. 

Neither  in  their  address  of  1856  or  18G0,  did  they  see  fit  to 
recommend  anv  chanire,  but  in  185G  thev  entered  into  a  labored 
defence  of  the  border  brethren,  and  the  present  position  of  the 
churcli  on  slavery.  In  their  address  of  18G0,  they  refer  to  that 
of  185G  as  expressive  of  their  present  views.  The  minority 
quote  freely  from  it.  They  quote  the  following,  to  which  the 
bishops  in  their  address  alluded.  "  In  our  administration  in 
the  territory  where  slavery  exists,  wo  have  been  careful  not  to 
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tran&'ccnd,  in  any  instance,  or  in  any  respect;  what  we  under- 
stood to  be  the  will  and  direction  of  the  General  Conference. 
That  body,  havin<^  retained  its  jurisdiction  over  Conferences 
previously  oxistini?;  in  such  territory,  and  having  directed  tlic 
organization  of  additional  Conferences,  it  bwanie  our  duty  to 
arrange  the  disti'icts,  circuits,  and  stations,  arid  to  superintend 
theui  as  an  integral  part  of  tlie  church.  As  the  result,  we  have 
six  Annual  Conferences  which  are  wholly  o.r  in  part  in  slave 
■tei'ritory.  These  Confereiices  have  xi  wdiite  cliureh  meinb(M'ship, 
including  probationers,  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
^ix  thousand,  with  the  attendants  upon  our  ministry,  making  a 
,probablc  population  o\^  between  live  and  six  hundred  thousand. 
Tiiey  have  a  colored  churcli  uiemhership,  including  probation- 
ers, of  about  twcnty-seveii  thousand,  with  the  attendants  upon 
our  ministry,  making  a  probable  po])ulation  of  upward  of  one 
hundred  thousand.  A  portion  of  this  population  are  slaves. 
The  others  arc  mostly  poor.  They  are  generally  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  church  of  their  choice,  and  look  to  it  confidingly 
for  ministerial  services,  religions  sympathy,  and  all  the  offices 
•of  Chi'istian  kindness.  The  white  membership  in  these  Con- 
^'ercmces,  in  respect  to  intellig<ince,  piety,  and  attachment  to 
Methodist  discipline  and  economy,  will  coni[)are  favorably  with 
other  portions  of  the  churcli.  In  our  judgment,  the  existence 
of  thes-c  Conferences  and  churches,  nndei*  their  })resent  circum- 
stances, does  not  tend  to  extend  or  perpetuate  slavery." 

(Jrave  apology  for  six  profes.scdly  anti-slavery  bishops  !  The 
l\[cthodist  Episcopal  Church  have  slumbered  on  tliis  question 
while  others  have  w^.on  the  hard  fought  battle.  Their  action, 
little  as  it  is,  is  verv  recent.  This  the  border  brethren  with 
•great  clearnesvS  showed.  AVc  .quote  from  the  minority  report. 
^'  In  support  of  this;,  wc  call  attenlion  to  the  fact  thut  the  Gen- 
oral  Conference  in  1848  appointed  no  committee  on  slavery, 
and  but  one  petition  w^as  presented  on  the  subject." 

'•At  the  (icneral  Conference  of  1852,  no  committee  was  ap- 
'pointed  on  slavery,  and  only  seventeen  petitions  were  presented 
on  the  subject.  These  facts  are  not  only  significant,  but  they  are 
coyclnsive."'     ,Mr.  P.  ,S.  Bennett  of  Wisconsin,  said,  '^  I  know  it 
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liJivS  boon  said  in  tin's  debate,  tliat  our  Bfshops  dcclcn^cd  in  1840' 
that  the  position  of  the  Mctliodist  Episcopal  church  on  the 
.subject  of  slavery  is  that  of  Mr.  Wesley.  Sir,  there  must  be 
a  niir^take— a  mistake  either  in  the  brother  who  made  this  dec-- 
laration,  or  in  the  board  of  J^ishops  to  whom  the  remark  is 
ascribed."  Then  follows  a  statenierit  of  the  action  of  several 
Conferences.  Tiiat  of  Oeori^ia  passed  a  resolution,  "  That 
rslavei'v  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  i8  not  a  moral  evil.'' 
])ut  what  is  still  worse,  he  tells  us  that  "  the  folio win^ii^  General 
Conference,  in  IHAO',  passed  this  action  by  without  rebuke — lac- 
it  lij  arqiiiosvcd.  " 

Tt  was  a  noted  fact  that  the  minority,  or  border  brethren^ 
were  as  loud  in  aftirminii;  the  time-honored  and  continued  anti- 
slavci'y  of  tlie  church,  as  any  others.  Yet  P.  S.  Bennett  tells 
(is,  ^''  If  we  ca/i  credit  our  public  journals,  we  must  believe  that 
a  ros[)ected  mend)er  of  the  ]>altiuiorc  Conference,  at  its  recent 
session,  })ublicly  addressing-  a  civil  fimctionary  '\\\  Yiroinii.i;  and 
.s])eakin'i;  on  belialf  of  the  whole  body,  solemnly  declared  that 
they  (the  l]altimore  Conference,)  were  in  favor  of  the  institu- 
tions of  YirL'-inia."  Mr.  Combs  asserted  tlrat  "  A  few  evenings 
since  $30,000  were  put  upon  the  table  at  a  meetinii,-  in  New 
York,  to  start  a  pa|)er  in  opposition-  to  the  New  York  Advocate'.'' 
Another  stated  an  iiK^ident  which  ac^tually  took  place  at  a  for- 
juer  Confei'cnce.  The  question  was  asked,  ^'  Do  you,  l)rethren 
of  the  South,  I'cspect  the  mai'ria,L>c  relation  ?"  He  re[)licd  as 
an  honest  ]nan,  •'  ]f  we  ju'cachcd  and  i)racticcd  accord in<z,ly,  sa 
far  as  the  l)lacks  ai'c  concei'ncd,  we  would  not  be  allowed  to 
preach  to  tlie  ma.sters."  And  is  it  ]>ossH)le  that  these  brethren^ 
think  that  they  occupy  pr(H*isely  the  ground  of  Mr.  Wesley  ? 
The  oft  ]-epeated  assertion  in  (^onrei-encc.  that,  ''We  are  one 
concerninjx  the  evil  of  slavei-v,"  too-ether  with  the  declaration' 
that  '^  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now  takes  its  place 
upon  an  anti-slavery  platform  securing  its  purity  and  peacC; 
without  the  sacrifice  of  its  unity,''  (Cor.  o^ Tndapcndcnt,)  seems 
straniie  indeed  beside  such  declarations  :  toi>-ether  with  the 
fact  that  fiftv-scven  names  stand  recorded  aii^ainst  the  mild  de- 
claration  passed  on  the  evil  of  slavery.  Have  we  not  reasoi> 
to  still  ask,  '•'  is  there  not  a  mistake    somewhere?" 
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The  Uxity  of  the  Church   was  made   paramount  to  every 

OTHER    COXSIDERATIOX. 

McMi  went  into  that  Conference  with  the  i2;encral  desire  to 
have  no  division^  as  is  seen  in  the  liearty  responses  fioni  all  sides, 
to  nnion  speeches.  The  following  passa,i»;c  from  the  speech  of  a 
border  delegate  is  to  the  point:  "  The  reason  assigned  by  at 
least  one  member  of  the  Committee  on  Slavery,  why  petitions 
were  not  circulated  in  his  Conference,  was  this  vcrv  fact. 
They  began,  but  it  was  soon  found  likely  to  produce  dissen- 
sion, and  they  abandoned  the  design  for  that  cause  only.  I  say 
it  will  be  a  firebrand  among  them." 

Strange  that  anti-slavery  should  be  such  a  firebrand  in  an 
anti-slavery  church,  as  to  forbid  the  circulation  of  petitions  to 
have  their  record  set  right  ! 

Hear  him  airain:  ''Look  at  the  host  of  ofiicial  men  who  have 
sent  their  protest  against  this  action."  There  were  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  local  preachers,  (ollicials)  in  one  batch.  ]>ut 
what  means  this  parade  about  official  men,  both,  before  the 
Conference,  and  also  before  the  committee  ?  Wo  should  like 
to  know  of  how  much  more  value  the  voice  of  [inofficial  is, 
than  one  of  the  common  laitv.  It  nuiv  be  this  exi)lains  the  allu- 
sion  in  another  place,  to  the  srn?ri  of  their  society. 

To  the  lovers  of  all  true  reform  what  is  more  acceptable, 
than  the  associate  voice  of  great  masses  of  Christians,  co!no 
from  whatever  source  it  mav  and  through  whatever  channel  ? 
But  let  us  see  how  this  anti-slaverv  Conference  received  lai'gc 
iiumbers  of  Weslevan  iietitions  on  this  subject,  from  over  tho 
water.  These  were  oilered  through  the  members  of  the  Black 
River  Conference. 

It  will  be  seen  that  they  refused  these  memorials  without  a 
reading,  and  the  Enu'lish  were  charii^cd  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness. 

"■  Dr.  Dempster  presented  memorials  from  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  on  the  suhjoct  of  slaverv." 

''  JIo  proceeded  to  describe  the  character  of  these  memo- 
rials." 

"  The  Secretarv  read  the  endorsement  on  the  first  memorial ; 
when  A[r.  Cooper  rose  and  enquired  whether  the  memorials 
were  from  Wcsleyans  of  England,  or  from  elsewhere." 
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''  The  Secretary  said  that  the  first  memorial  was  from  Straf- 
fordshire,  England." 

'^  Mr.  Cooper  doubted  whether  it  was  right  to  receive  them." 

"  Mr.  Moody  objected  to  receiving  them,  and  had  several 
good  reasons  for  it,"  &q.     His 

'^  Gth  and  7th  we  give.     '  Because    we  deem  the  petitions  so 
presented,  an  offensive  interference  with  the    responsibilities  of 
the  M.  E.  church  in  these  United  States,  and  a  direct   insult  to 
the  General  Conference.' 

^Because  he  fully  believed  that  Americans  were  fully  capable 
of  managing  American  affairs,  without  British  interference  in 
Church  or  State.'" 

^^  He  held  that  the  American  people  and  American  churches 
are  fully  capable  of  attending  to  their  own  business — and  that 
it  illy  becomes  the  British  to  interfere  in  these  affairs,  inasmuch 
as  they  first  introduced  slavery  into  these  States  when  in  a 
state  of  colonial  dependency — and  that,  too,  against  the  positive 
and  oft-repeated  protests  of  our  ancestors." 

"  L.  Hitchcock  and   T.  M.  Eddy  then  presented  the  follow- 


ing: 


Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that,  under  the  call 
for  memorials,  &c.,  no  member  has  a  right  to  present  petitions  from  any 
except  members  of  our  own  church." 

^' The  Bishop  said  it  should  be  decided  without  debate." 

^^  The  resolution  was  then  adopted." 

^^  Dr.  Durbin  thought  our  vote  had  involved  us  in  trouble 
which  would  appear  hereafter." 

^^  The  Bishop  said  the  vote  rules  out  these  memorials  from 
Great  Britain,  and  all  such  paperS;  under  the  same  circum- 
stances." 

'^  Mr.  Moody  said  that  he  was  glad  that  this  decision  by  the 
Conference  had  gained  the  point  which  he  desired, — the  exclu- 
sion of  these  petitions,  manufactured  to  order,  and  imported 
for  this  occasion.  He  thought  that  the  British,  when  they  ap- 
pear amongst  us,  should  come  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes 

He   thanked  the  brethren  for  the  nearly  unanimous  vote   by 
which  the  Conference  relieved  itself  of  the  interference." 
33 
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What  will  our  European  Ohristians  say^  to  be  thu3  treated 
by  those  who  claim  to  have  inherited-  both  tlic  doctrine  and 
spirit  of  the  great  English  founder  of  Methodism  ? 

In  proof  of  our  position,  that  unity  was  first  and  purity  second, 
with  the  Conference;  as  seen  in  the  sensation  and  applause  given 
to  union  speeches,  we  proceed  to  quote  from  their  record : 
^^  And  if  men  are  entitled,  bv  consecratino:  their  talents,  their 
time,  and  their  whole  influence  an  earth  in  aiding  you  to  build  up 
this  beautiful  fabric — the  loveliest  the  sun  ever  shone  upon — we 
must  feel  an  abiding  interest  iu  the  perpetuity  and  unity  of  the 
church ;  and  should  an  attempt  be  made  by  the  frenzy,  folly,  or 
wickedness  of  her  sons,  to  tear  down  this  edifice,  we  warn  you, 
— here,  in  the  presence  of  this  General  Conference  assembled, 
and  of  this  nation,  looking  upon  our  deliberations,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  local  preachers  who  have  labored  v/ith  you — we 
licre  declare  that  we  shall  have  no  lot  or  part  in  the  division  of 
the  church.  [Applause.]  But,  whoever  shall  advocate  it,  or 
whatever  arm  is  raised  to  do  it,  we  will,  with  prudence  and  yet 
with  firmness,  say : 

'  Woodman,  spare  that  tiee, 
Touch  not  a  single  bough; 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 
And  I'll  protect  it  now  V 

[Great  Applause.]  I  thank  you  for  the  courteous  and  kind 
reception  you  have  given  to  the  memorial  (of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  local  preachers),  and  to  my  remarks.  I  take  my  seat; 
praying  that  God  may  direct  you  in  your  couusels,  and  lead  you 
to  such  results  as  will  more  firmly  unite  tlie  church  of  God. 

The  Rev.  gentleman  sat  down,  amid  numerous  re::.»ponses  of 
^  Amen.-  "' 

Were  the  church  considering  the  question,  '•  What  shall  be 
done  for  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  of  horse  stealing?"'  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  local  preachers  should  sendin  a  remonstrance 
to  any  law  excluding  them,  asking  for  the  unity  of  the  church  with 
these  thieves,  could  such  a  sanction  of  approval  be  gaiued  ? 
We  all  know  the  answer.  Yet  these  men  ask  ns  to  endorse 
their  anti-slavery,  notwithstanding  their  desire  to  maintain  the- 
church  without  a  rupture.    ^ 
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Wc  quote  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Scwall : 

^^  Would  you  steel  the  hearts  of  the  masters  against  nie; 
and  deprive  the  slave  of  the  ministry  of  our  church  ?  0!  no! 
ih  not  pass  this  rule.     [Great  sensation."] 

'^Christian!  and  Methodist  preacher !  do  not  do  this  act! 
Brother,  I  speak  with  deep  interest,  and  great  feeling.  We 
must  leave  you,  if  you  compel  tis  to  do  it.  May  God  prevent  it. 
[Cries  of  '  Amen/  '  God  prevent.'  "] 

Also  from  the  speech  of  P.  S.  Bennett: 

''  Wc  secede?  No,  sir!  individuals  here  and  there  may,  in 
case  of  a  failure,  but  the  great  body  will  not.  We  shall  not,  in 
any  case,  give  the  least  countenance  to  such  a  measure.  And 
now,  sir,  will  our  border  brethren  give  us  a  like  assurance  ? 
1  leave  them  to  answer." 

Think  of  a  Wisconsin  preacher  asking  for  an  "assurance" 
that  those  whom  he  acknowledges  to  be  in  favor  of  Virginia 
slavery  would  tarry  with  them.  This  looks  like  an  attempt  to 
disfellowship  an  evil,  but  to  fellowship  the  evil-doer. 

We  quote  from  another  Northern  brother: 

"It  is  said  the  border  cannot  bear  this;  that  there  is  danger 
that  by  passing  this  chapter  a  division  may  ensue  as  the  conse- 
quence. On  this  question  I  only  sa}-,  no  man  shall  leave  by  my 
consent.  I  will  hold  on  to  these  dear  brethren  as  long  as  I  can 
cling  to  them,  and  as  long  as  they  can  beheld.  But  you  say  yoii 
cannot  endure  it  on  the  border,  and  what  shall  we  do?  Why, 
my  dear  brethren,  do  just  as  we  have  done,  and  stand  by  the 
cliurch.  But  you  say  you  cannot  hold  the  members.  Can  you 
hold  yoursjslves,  brethren  ?  We  have  seen  the  time  here  in  the 
North  when  we  could  not  hold  the  members  because  we  sustain- 
ed, as  they  claimed,  men  who  were  connected  witli  slavery. 
If  we  had  said  then,  we  will  go  with  the  people,  where  would 
have  been  our  church  to-day  ?  What  did  we  do  ?  Why,  sir, 
we  stood  like  an  anvil  to  the  stroke.  Our  members  left  us  by 
the  liundred,  by  the  thousand,  and  by  the  ten  thousand,  but 
still  we  stood  firm  at  our  post.  Dear  brethren  of  the  border, 
go  ye  and  do  likewise." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  would 
force  a  union : 
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^^I  have  ray  opinion  of  tlio  duty  of  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  government,  and  if  I  were  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  any  attempts  were  made,  either  North  or  South,  to  dissolve 
this  Union,  if  there  were  ships  enougli,  and  men,  and  cannon, 
and  powder,  and  ball  enough,  I  would  whip  them  in.  [Tremen- 
dous applause,  and  raps  by  the  chair  for  order.]  And  what  1 
feel  for  the  State,  I  feel  for  the  church.  I  go  for  the  church, 
and  the  whole  church,  and  nothing  but  the  church.  [Renewed 
applause,  and  call  from  the  chair  for  order.] 

Reasons  for  not  having  Lay  Delegation. 

"Have  not  the  New  School  Presbyterians  split  on  the  subject 
of  slavery?  And  have  not  the  Protestant  Methodists  split  on 
the  same  question  ?  And,  if  we  had  the  laity  here,  they  would 
have  helped  to  divide  us.  Forty  thousand  petitioners  came 
here,  and  upon  that  basis  we  must  have  a  new  rule  and  chapter 
on  slavery.  But,  when  the  brethren  came  to  speak  of  these 
petitioners,  they  were  said  to  be  the  mere  scum  of  the  laity." 
"  Several  members  said  that  was  never  said."  Still  it  was 
claimed  that  it  was  in  substance  said. 

Mr.  Brown  said :  ^^  Well,  the  laity  were  disparaged  when 
they  wanted  one  thing,  and  glorified  when  they  wanted  anoth- 
er." Why  was  the  parade  made  about  official  members,  if 
the  laity  were  not  treated  as  the  scum  ?  We  call  upon  the 
laity  to  make  good  their  professions  of  anti-slavery,  or  take  in 
their  ensign  of  Wesleyan  anti-slavery,  and  acknowledge  that 
their  banner  ignobly  trails  in  the  dust. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  church  cannot  help  herself, 
since  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry  the  two-thirds  vote, 
and  they  are  dependent  on  the  Conference  for  the  laws  of  the 
church.  But  if  it  is  true,  is  it  not  a  significant  illustration  of 
the  workings  of  episcopacy  ?  This  does  not  sound  like  reject- 
ing after  the  ^'  first  and  second  admonition."  Unlike  Paul's 
plan  of  church  building,  this  is  consolidated  like  a  great  iron 
wheel,  so  as  it  turns,  all  the  Yitilo  wheels  inust  turn.  This  plan 
of  government  may  work  well  to  take  in  members,  but  woe  to 
the  man,  outside  or  in,  who  gets  ahead  of  the  body,  and  attempts 
to  stay  its  progress  in  a  given  wrong  direction.  With  these 
facts,  and  many  more  before  them  to  the  same  import,  they 
tell  us  that  "  the  great  battle  on  slavery  has  been  fought." 
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"  Thus  has  the  prog-ressive    anti-slavery    clement   among  iis  * 
plained  a  decided    triumph."     Again   and   again   it   has   been 
affirmed,    that   "  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  now  takes  its 
place    upon   an   anti-slavery   platform,    securing  its  purity  and 
peace  without  the  sacrifice  of  its  unity." 

Singular  compound  of  twenty  thousand  slaveholders,*^  and 
perfect  unbroken  anti-slavery. 

In  conclusion,  the  Pastoral  Letter  makes  their  action  a  final- 
ity. It  now  predicts  that  the  church  will  hereafter  have  peace 
on  this  subject  throughout  all  her  borders.  We  insert  this  ex- 
traordinary paragn^aph  entire : 

^^9.  The  subject  o^  slavery ,  as  related  to  the  church,  has  oc- 
cupied her  earnest  attention  for  a  hundred  years,  and  her 
history  on  this  question  shows  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the 
luatter.  Her  testimony  has  been  uniformly  against  it  as  a  sys- 
tem ;  and  yet  she  has  tolerated  the  legal  relation  where  circum- 
stances have  justified  toleration. 

In  the  course  of  half  a  century,  some  doubts  have  arisen  as 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Discipline  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  to  set  this  matter  at  rest,  the  General  Conference 
has  judged  it  proper  to  reconstruct  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Discipline  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  so  that  it  shall  be  a  clear 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  church  touching  this  matter; 
and  to  add  an  alFectionatc  admonition  to  all  our  ^preachers  and 
people  to  keep  themselves  pure  from  this  great  evil,  and  to  seek 
its  extirpation  by  all  lawful  and  Christian  means.'  Thus  the 
General  Conference  has  expressed  its  judgment  by  a  declara- 
tion of  its  principles,  and  given  its  godly  advice  as  to  the 
application  of  these  principles  by  those  who  may  in  any  way  be 
implicated  in  this  matter,  whether  as  pastors  or  people ;  point- 
ing out,  in  its  advice,  that  in  the  application  of  the  principles, 
due  regard  be  had  to  the  laws  of  the  States,  and  our  duty 
founded  in  Christian  morals.  We  sincerely  trust  this  well-con- 
sidered action  on  this  vexed  question,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
church;  and  that  peace  and  quiet  may  hereafter  reign  through- 
out all  her  borders." 

*  H.  Mattison. 
33^ 
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The  compromise  just  made  with  slaveholders, — for  we  call  it 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  this, — is  not  claimed  to  be  as  stron<^ 
for  freedom  as  the  advice  and  compromise  entered  into  in  1785, 
under  which  tlie  church  went  steadily  into  slaveholding,  slave- 
breeding,  and  slavery  defending. 

An  enlightened  anti-slavery  community  will  judge  whether 
the  claim,  to  be  regarded,  as  a  church,  as  now  standing  on  a 
"  purely  anti-slavery  platform,"  is  a  valid  one.  Wc  hope  that 
the  '^outside  pressure"  may  be  sufficient  to  send  our  brethren 
to  Conference  in  four  years  from  this,  with  tlie  resolution,  when 
border  men  threaten  to  leave,  instead  of  fainting,  to  say,  "  Go, 
gentlemen,  and  stay  not  upon  your  going ;  but  go  at  onceJ^ 

[The  Conference  passed  the  whole  unanimously,  and  request- 
ed its  publication  in  the  Quarterly.  After  which  the  entire 
congregation  voted,  which  was  nearly  unanimous — two  only 
voting  nay.] 


Art.  III.—AN  EFFECTIVE  MINISTRY.^ 

We  propose,  in  this  article,  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
subject  of  an  F]ffective  Ministry.  Wc  are  conscious  that  it 
is  a  theme  requiring  a  richness  and  ripeness  of  experience,  a 
power  of  conception,  a  range  of  thought,  and  a  vigor  and 
strength  of  utterance,  to  which  we  can  lay  no  claim.  But  with 
all  our  deficiencies,  we  beg  leave  to  express  our  conviction 
that  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  our  time  is,  an  Effective 
Ministry — a  ministry  that  shall  measurably,  at  least,  compre- 
hend the  greatness  and  dignity  of  its  work,  and  shall  go  forth 
thoroughly  furnished  to  accomplish  its  high  objects.  With 
every  gospel  minister,  with  every  student  for  the  ministry,  the 
great  question  is,  or  ought  to  be.  How  shall  my   ministry  be 

*  The  substance  of  this  article  was  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  Dis- 
course,  which  will  account  for  the  rhetorical  cast  of  a  large  part  of  it. 
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made  most  effective  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of 
men,  and  in  building  them  up  in  the  grace  and  beauty  and  holi- 
ness of  Christ. 

The  ministry  has  an  end,  a  stupendous  end,  in  view,  and  that 
end  is  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon  immortal  souls  by  this 
Divine  instrumentality.  All  discipline,  all  preparatory  study 
for  the  ministry,  all  furnishing  of  the  mind,  has  its  chief  value 
in  relation  to  this  end.  All  the  thought  and  effort  given  to  the 
work  of  preaching,  all  the  study  of  the  best  modes  of  present- 
ing the  gospel,  all  the  training  of  the  physical  and  intellectual 
powers,  which  are  employed  in  the  utterance  and  exposition  of 
Divine  truth,  are  meant  to  make  men  efficient  ministers  of  God's 
word ;  everything  that  tends  to  draw  away  a  man's  attention 
from  this  great  object,  is  fearfully  mischievous  in  its  infiuencoj 
and  must  unavoidably  impair  his  efficiency  as  a  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

We  do  not  know  of  a  more  momentous  topic  than  this,  or  one 
that  suggests  such  fearful  results  upon  the  characters  and  des- 
tinies of  men.  The  most  we  can  do  in  our  treatment  of  it,  is 
to  present  some  of  the  indispensable  elements  and  qualifica- 
tions of  an  effective  ministry. 

Cherishing,  as  wo  do,  the  great  fundamentals  of  evangelical 
religion,  it  would  seem  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  in  the  out- 
set, that  an  effective  ministry  must  be  distinguished  for  piety. 
And  yet,  trite  as  this  point  may  be  regarded,  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  efficient  ministerial  work. 
Our  views  of  religion  not  only  comprehend  man  in  his  human 
relations  and  obligations,  but  first  and  above  everything  else 
they  place  his  relations  and  obligations  to  God.  Holiness  to 
the  Lord  is  the  prominent  trait  of  every  true  believer,  gives 
power  and  beauty  to  every  otlier  virtue^  and  is  as  indispensable 
to  Christian  character  as  light  to  the  eye,  blood  to  the  heart,  or 
food  to  the  stomach. 

The  Great  Head  of  the  church  demands  that  every  member 
be  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  the  altar  of  this  temple, 
love  and  gratitude,  sorrow  and  penitence,  faith  and  hope,  must 
bring  their  offerings,  and  holiness  must  devote  the  whole  to 
God.     If  i\\\^  stamp  of  piety  is  demanded  of   every   Christian^ 
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how  much  more  of  him  wlio  lias  been  specially  called  and  set 
apart  to  lead  the  devotions  of  God's  people^  to  expound  to 
them  all  the  words  of  the  Divine  life,  to  guide  them  into  a 
knowledge  of  God'^s  ways,  to  open  to  them  the  high  lessons  of 
Providence  and  redemption,  and  in  all  things  be  the  shepherd 
to  lead  and  direct  the  spiritual  Israel  of  God  !  What  holy  ex- 
perience, afifection,  ardor,  wisdom,  patience,  consecration  of 
motive  and  purpose,  are  required  for  this  work !  Surely  if 
piety  is  requisite  to  the  character  of  the  private  Christian, 
eminent  piety  is  indispensable  to  the  ambassador  of  tlie  cross. 
If  he  is  to  lead  the  people  of  God  in  all  outward  services,  if 
his  manner  is  to  give  impressiveness  to  all  the  ordinances  of 
God's  house,  if  he  is  to  make  the  people  feel  that  he  bears  a 
message  from  the  Sovereign  of  earth  and  heaven,  then  in  every 
act,  in  every  prayer,  in  every  sermon,  in  every  exhortation,  he 
must  put  forth  a  power  and  a  spirit  which  shall  show  entire 
consecration,  unreserved  submission  to  the  service  and  the  will 
of  Him  fi'om  whom  he  has  received  his  high  commission.  As 
an  ambassador  of  Jesus  to  lost  and  perishing  men,  he  is  to  be 
literally  permeated  with  Divine  love  and  compassion.  As  the 
representative  of  Christ,  he  is  to  manifest  that  high  earnest' 
ness  and  courage  which  ever  distinguished  his  Divine  Lord. 
As  the  shepherd  and  bishop  appointed  to  feed  the  flock  of  God, 
it  is  indispensable  that  he  feed  continually  at  the  table  of  his 
Master.  As  one  appointed  and  consecrated  to  lead  the  people 
in  all  their  public  devotions,  to  plead  for  transgressors,  to  bear 
the  sick  and  the  dying  on  his  heart  to  the  throne  of  grace,  it  is 
requisite  that  he  be  Israel-like  in  prayer.  Ever  seeking  for 
communion,  full  communion,  with  the  deep  things  of  the  Spirit. 
Nothing  but  such  deep,  eminent  piety  as  this  can  save  the 
minister's  weekly  and  daily  services  from  degenerating  into 
cold  and  heartless  formality,  into  dead  professional  routine. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  presses,  or  can  press 
upon  him,  and  over  and  against  which  he  must  continually  stand 
guard.  Hence,  in  spiritual  fervor,  in  entircness  of  individual 
consecration,  he  is  to  be  an  example  to  all  others,  head  and 
shoulders,  as  it  were,  above  other  men.  He  is  to  feel  that 
everything   he    docs  and  says — that   all  his    associations,  his 
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very  manner,  his  bearing, — exert  a  mighty  influence  upon  the 
present  and  everlasting  welfare  of  his  fellow  men;  and  that 
that  influence,  to  be  what  it  should,  must  flow  from  a  character 
that  is  marked  above  all  other  qualities  by  pure,  devoted,  ear- 
nest piety. 

It  is  mere  common-place  to  say  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
a  ministry  distinguished  for  sucli  a  stamp  of  piety,  will  be  an 
efl'ective  ministry — the  most  effective  ministry.  All  the  attri- 
butes and  the  promises  of  God  are  pledged  to  sustain  such  a 
ministry,  and  crown  its  labors  with  the  gift  of  souls.  It  has, 
and  must  have,  a  spiritual  force  that  is  irresistible;  and  in  the 
great  day  when  Jesus  shall  walk  through  the  ranks  of  humanity, 
making  up  his  jewels,  if  not  before,  its  power  will  be  recognized 
and  honored. 

All  the  past  history  of  the  church  is  but  a  demonstration  of 
the  assertion  that  an  effective  ministrv,  effective  in  a  Christian 
sense,  has  been  distinguished  for  eminent  piety.  Tliis  hurried 
the  apostles  and  primitive  preachers  over  land  and  sea,  the 
despised  missionaries  of  a  despised  religion  and  a  crucified 
Master.  It  is  the  bright,  flaming  characteristic  which  shines 
fortli  on  all  the  leaders  of  God's  elect  host  througli  the  sweep 
of  the  centuries.  It  was  this  deep,  all-pervading,  and  all-con- 
trolling piety  that  marked  the  Eeformers,  and  made  them  such 
mighty  and  fearless  men  of  God — that  gave  such  power  to  the 
ministry  of  Whitcfield,  Edwards,  Wesley,  and  all  that  noble 
band  of  men,  who  form  a  constellation  of  God's  worthies  which 
never  sinks  beneath  the  horizon.  This  profound,  glowing  piety, 
was  the  leading  trait  of  our  denominational  fathers.  Not  only 
did  men  feel  that  they  had  a  Divine  authority  to  preach,  but 
they  made  men  feel  that,  as  ambassadors  of  Jesus,  they  were 
wholly  born  of,  and  entirely  consecrated  to,  God.  True,  they 
were  not  learned  men,  in  the  mere  scholastic  sense  of  the 
phrase.  They  could  show  no  diplomas  written  over  by  human 
hands.  Their  names  were  not  recorded  on  the  walls  of  any 
human  institution.  All  their  graduating  honors  were  taken 
in  the  school  of  Christ.  Their  names  were  recorded  on  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  and  they  were  consecrated  and  set  apart 
by  the  imposition  of  Divine  hands.     It  was  the  piety,  the  entire 
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devotion  of  our  fathers  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  cause,  that 
made  them  so  mighty  in  the  overthrow  of  the  works  of  dark- 
ness, and  the  winning  of  souls  to  the  embrace  of  redemption. 
It  was  this  that  made  men  wonder  at  their  sublime  earnestness  ; 
this  that  made  tliem  tongues  of  fire,  and,  with  an  absolute  pas- 
sion for  souls,  sent  them  through  heat  and  cold,  through  priva- 
tion and  sorrow,  to  snatch  men  "as  brands  from  the  burning." 
And  God  blessed  their  labors,  woibecaiise  o^  their  ignorance  in 
many  things,  but  in  spite  of  it.  God  blessed  tliosc  qualities 
which  are  common  to  educated  and  uneducated  ministers,  if 
they  are  men  after  his  own  heart,  even  zealous  devotedness, 
entire  consecration,  believing  pi-ayer,  eminent  piety. 

And  that  which  was  so  indispensable  in  times  gone  by  to  an 
effective  niinistr}'^  is  just  as  indispensable  to-day.  That  which 
gathered  such  rich  fruits  then,  will  gather  as  rich  now.  Though 
the  demands  on  the  ministry  have  greatly  enlarged  in  every 
direction  within  fifty  years — though  it  is  called  upon  to  sound 
subjects  which  our  fathers  never  heard  of,  still  this  demand  for 
cndncnt  piety  remains  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

And  never  has  this  demand  been  so  pressing  as  to-day.  This 
is  an  age  that,  above  all  which  have  preceded  it,  delights  to 
probe  and  cut  through  all  shows;  cares  but  little  for  bark,  and 
leaves,  and  flowers,  but  clamors  furiously  for  fruit ;  pays  btit 
slight  regard  to  profession  and  church  membersldp,  to  clerical 
coats  and  robes  and  bands,  but  pries  inquisitively  into  the  life, 
and  suspects  every  claim  that  is  not  made  good  in  worthy  char- 
acter. 

The  ministry  of  to-day,  above  all  other  times,  must  stand  on 
its  actual  merits,  and  consent  to  be  measured  bv  the  rule  of 
Christ's  righteousness.  For  these  reasons,  and  a  multitude 
more,  tlie  ministry  of  tlie  present,  to  be  effective,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished for  piety.  God's  sacramental  host  ought  to  be  led 
by  men  who  have  lived  in  the  holy  of  holies,  and  who  have  com- 
muned with  God  face  to  face.  We  are  immovably  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  conviction,  that  tliis  living,  all-embracing  piety 
is  the  foundation,  and  the  only  sure  foundation,  of  an  effective 
ministry,  without  which  the  superstructure  will  be  but  a  poor, 
broken,  shattered  specimen  of  human  impunity,  and   the  holy 
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things  of  God,  tlic  awful  interests  of  the  soul,  and  tlic  high 
j<piritual  agencies  of  eternity,  will  be  handled  by  unconsccratecl 
liands.  Could  we  have  the  dearest  wish  of  our  heart  concern- 
ing  this  matter  of  piety,  it  would  be  to  make  it,  in  candidates 
coming  forward  for  the  ministry,  a  subject  of  most  searchingv 
thorough  examination.  Above  Hebrew  and  Latin  and  Greek; 
above  all  science,  all  demands  for  eloquence,  and  a  wide,  generous 
scholarship,  uplift  tlie  demand  for  a  deep,  high-toned,  devoted 
piety.  As  wc  value  the  souls  of  men,  as  we  value  the  religion 
of  Christ  and  the  glory  of  God,  as  we  value  the  present  and 
immortal  interests  of  the  race,  never,  never  let  us  be  guilty  of 
lowei'ing  the  standard  of  piety,  but  rather  let  us  lift  it  higher 
and  vet  hitilicr.  The  effectiveness  of  the  ministrv  is  mere  idle 
talk  if  this  is  practically  ignored,  or  lightly  regarded  and  lightly 
treated. 

But  eminent  piety,  indispensably  important  as  it  is  to  an 
effective  ministry,  is  not  the  only  requisite.  If  it  were,  every 
Christian  would  be  called  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Hcnce^ 
the  next  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  mi  effective  ministry  jiinst 
apprehend  and  appreciate  tJie  greatness  and  significance  of  the 
ministerial  work. 

Comprehensive  appreciation  of  any  work  is  requisite  to  suc- 
cess, but  most  emphatically  so  to  him  who  labors  to  reconcile 
men  to  God.  The  minister  is  first  to  understand  most  clearly, 
and  feel  most  deeply,  that  he  is  an  agent  of  heaven.  He  is 
the  mouthpiece  of  Jehovajy.  He  enters  the  sacred  office,  not  to- 
glorify  himself,  but  God— not  to  deliver  his  own  opinions  and 
theories,  but  God's  message  to  perishing  men.  Not  to  seek 
fame,  but  to  rescue  lunnan  souls  from  the  terrible  grasp  of  sin. 
Not  to  build  np  a  sect  or  party,  but  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  All  holy  motives  are  to  move  him,  all  holy  ob- 
jects arc  to  engage  him,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  is  to  remem- 
ber that  he  is  God's  ambassador,  not  man's. 

He  is  also  to  remember  that,  as  the  consecrated  servant  of 
the  Highest,  he  is  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  his  work.  Every- 
thimi:  else  is  to  be  subordinate  to  this.  Everything  else  is  to 
be  ranked  below  his  ministi'v.  This  is  to  be  central,  and  all 
other  things  are  to   fall   into   appropriate   place  and    relation. 
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No  worldly  avocatioD,  no  demand  made  upon  him,  is  to  thrust 
liis  ministry  into  a  corner,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  inclination. 
He  who  makes  his  ministry  a  secondary  affair,  enthroning  the 
world  and  its  cares  over  it,  dishonors  and  degrades  it,  and 
wounds  religion  before  the  very  faces  of  its  foes. 

Again,  he  is  to  nnderstand  that,  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
lie  occupies  a  position  wliere  he  holds  in  his  hands  lines  of  in- 
fluence which,  linking  him  to  all  the  past,  stretch  on  and  np  to 
God's  throne,  and  run  parallel  with  the  sweep  of  eternity.  He 
preaches  a  gospel  that  overswceps  all  selfish  and  material  con- 
siderations, and  comprehends  the  interests  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse, and  the  scope  of  an  immortal  life.  As  an  ambassador  of 
the  Lord,  standing  in  the  pulpit,  which  is  the  representative  of 
the  cross,  he  is  to  understand  that  there  arc  lines  of  relationship 
linking  it  and  him  with  every  object,  every  event,  and  every  being 
in  the  wide  sweep  of  a  nniversal  circumference — that  he  stands 
on  that  place  to  note  and  report  the  sweep  of  events,  to  impress 
on  human  souls  their  responsibility  to  Ilim  for  whose  pleasure 
all  things  exist — to  induce  men  to  bow  to  Him  as  the  rightful 
Lord  of  their  hearts,  and  with  him,  as  their  under  shepherd,  to 
move  forward  and  upward  to  the  great  consummation  of  the 
Redeemer's  mediatorial  glory  and  victory. 

Still  further, — the  minister  of  Jesus  is  to  understand  that  he 
labors  not  only  to  save  men  now  and  here — that  he  not  only 
toils  to  add  to  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  and  for  present  individual  and  social  improvement,  but  that 
he  is  laboring  w^ith  Divine  forces  to  mould  characters  which 
shall  shine  forever  as  stars  in  the  spiritual  firmament  of  crea- 
tion. He  is  to  comprehend  most  clearly  that  the  minister  can- 
not go  np  to  God's  judgment-seat  alone,  but  that  just  in  propor- 
tion to  his  faithfulness  and  inflnence,  he  will  be  attended  by 
those  who  have  enjoyed  his  labors,  and  who,  with  him,  shall 
enter  into  rest. 

Looking  at  the  work  of  the  ministry  from  this  point  of  view, 
who  can  have  it  with  too  entire  a  consecration?  Who  can  en- 
tertain sufficiently  exalted  and  comprehensive  views  of  its 
<]:reatness  and  signilicancc  ?  It  takes  in  life  and  the  w^orld- 
God   and    the    universe,    Christ  and  his  redemption,  the  Holy 
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Ghots  and  all  liis  agencies,  the  human  soul  and  1  he  scope  of  im- 
mortal  being  and  action.  To  no  being,  in  this  world,  has  God 
committed  such  a  labor  and  dignit}^  as  this — to  no  creature  has 
he  entrusted  such  a  fearful,  all-comprehending  responsibility — 
to  no  being  has  he  entrusted  such  agencies  and  privileges.  The 
thrones  of  kings,  the  sway  of  statesmen,  the  power  of  conquer- 
ors, the  influence  of  philosophers,  the  position  of  scholars,  al- 
most dwindle  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  work 
assigned  to  the  ambassador  of  the  cross ;  for  this  work  com- 
prehends all  these,  and  stretches  on  far  beyond  them  all,  and, 
iu  its  results,  embraces  a  devotion  that  archanij^els  have  never 
measured,  and  archangel's  vision  never  peneti'ated. 

We  may  settle  it  at  once  and  forever,  that  a  ministry  that 
does  not  appreliend  and  appreciate  the  greatness  and  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  tlie  ministerial  work,  is  deprived  of  one  of  the 
greatest  elements  of  effective  power.  Without  this,  knowledge, 
profound  scholarship,  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  highest 
and  ripest  culture,  will  be  mere  decoration — sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  prcttiness. 

So  deeply  do  we  feel  on  tliis  point,  that  we  have  often  wisli- 
cd,  and  often  expressed  the  wish,  that  in  all  preparatory  study 
for  the  ministry,  in  all  training,  in  all  examinations  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  frequent  and  earnest  attention  might  be 
given  to  this  point,  and  that  the  gj^atness  of  the  ministerial 
work  slioukl  be  so  faithfully  and  powerfully  inculcated,  that  no 
student,  no  candidate  for  license,  could  ever  forget  it,  or  lose 
sight  of  it. 

An  effective  ministry  must  com'preJiend  the  'philosophy  of 
hnilding  up,  as  well  as  of  tearing  down.  To  attain  this  result 
the  great  object  of  the  ministerial  labor,  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
salvation  of  men,  must  be  placed  in  the  ascendant.  All  mere 
personal  feeling,  mere  worldly  ambition,  rivalry,  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy, must  be  sacriliced.  Individual  likes  or  dislikes  arc  noth- 
ing. T'he  cause,  the  cause  is  everything.  Men  are  to  be  toil- 
ed for  and  labored  with  as  the  subjects  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment, as  entering  and  passing  tiirough  life  under  the  pressure 
of  a  tremendous  responsibility,  as  the  heirs  of  an  immortal  des- 
tiny. The  elTcetivc  minister  must  not  oulv  carrv  a  torch  for 
34 
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burninf^,  but  a  liamnicr  for  build in^^.  Not  only  must  he  clear 
away  and  burn  up  rubbish,  but  ho  must  i)uild  up  the  walls  of 
the  spiritual  temple,  and  thus  burn  and  build,  and  build  and 
burn,  until  out  from  tlie  dust  and  ruin  shall  rise  the  structure 
of  noble,  i^enerous,  Cliristian  cliaracter. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
j)ull  down,  tear  in  pieces,  and  destroy.  Almost  any  one  can  do 
that.  The  torcli  of  an  incendiary  can  level,  i)i  an  hour,  the  re- 
sult of  the  labor  and  sacrifices  of  years.  The  noble  ship,  walk- 
ing the  seas,  a  thing  of  life,  bidding  defiance  to  wind,  wave  and 
storm,  may,  by  one  fabse  sweep  of  her  rudder,  be  sent  to  the 
bottom.  The  mngnificent  edifices  of  classic  antiquity  recpiired 
skill,  genius,  vast  labor  for  their  construction  ;  but  the  hand  of 
a  hod-carrier  can  lay  them  low,  and  ruin  their  beauty  and  gran- 
deur forever.  And  in  accordance  witii  the  same  destructiveness 
and  fearful  power  for  evil,  the  minister,  by  not  comprehending, 
or  by  neglecting  the  philosophy  of  his  work;  by  not  giving  the 
great  object  for  which  lie  should  labor  the  highest  plocC; 
may  produce  sad,  terrible  efiects  in  a  very  brief  space  ol 
time.  In  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  he  may  greatly  endanger,  or 
even  ruin  the  prosperity  of  years.  By  ^a  mere  partisan  mani- 
festation of  feeling,  in  eases  of  diHlculty,  he  may  make  a  rupture 
which  no  subsequent  eflbrt  can  Iieal.  lie  may  benumb  the  in- 
tellect which  he  ought  to  arouse  and  brighten.  He  may  para- 
lyze the  heart  that  lie  ought  to  warm.  He  may  stupefy  the 
conscience  that  he  ought  to  awaken.  He  may  deprave  instead 
of  purifying  the  tastes  and  affections.  Nor  does  this  one  soul 
be  injures,  go  on  alone  to  ruin.  The  law  of  sympathy  binds 
spirits  together,  and  brings  togctlier  companions  for  joy  or 
gloom.  The  man  whom  a  minister  has  hardened  in  guilt,  in 
obduracy,  in  opposition  to  the  cause  of  God,  imparts  a  like 
hardening  influence  to  his  household  to  Iiis  intimate  associates^ 
and  these,  in  turn,  affect  all  the  circles  with  which  they  are  link- 
ed by  the  bonds  of  kindred,  friendship,  or  acquaintance  ;  and 
thus  the  progress  of  the  destroying  contamination  goes  of?,  and 
on,  througli  life  and  into  eternity.  It  is  a  fearful,  terrible  truths 
that  not  only  does  the  tide  of  holy  influence  flow  upward  from 
»oul  to  soul,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  but  the   river 
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of  death  flows  downward,  increasing  in  bitterness^  increasing 
in  depth  and  breadth  of  volume,  as  it  rolls  on  to  the  gulf  of 
final  ruin.  Not  only  does  the  good  that  men  do  live  after  them, 
but  the  evil  also.  Nor  is  it  only  from  the  aggregate  of  a  min- 
ister's life  and  labors  that  such  evil  may  take  its  rise.  It  is 
from  one  sermon,  and  one  sentence  that  a  hearer  may  start  in 
liis  career  of  desperation  and  rebellion,  and  go  on  diverging,  fur- 
ther and  further  from  the  Lord  that  bought  him.  As  Professor 
Park  has  truly  said,  "  A  single  unguarded  expression  has  gone 
from  the  pulj)it,  and  eased  a  conscience  that  had  for  days  been 
extorting  the  complaint,  '•  0  wi'etched  man  that  I  am  1'  A 
morose,  careless  appellative  on  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment was  referred  to  by  an  enemy  of  that  doctrine,  as  the  first 
thing  tliat  inflamed  liis  mind  against  it,  and  induced  him  to 
become  a  minister  of  false  tidings,  proclaiming  peace  to  large 
assemblies,  for  whom  there  was  mo  peace,  saith  the  Lord.  A 
rough  remark  on  the  perdition  of  infants,  has  been  known  so  to 
shock  a  hearer,  as  to  make  him  leave  the  house  of  God,  and 
never  listen  to  an  evangelical  ministry  again."  Wc  well  re- 
member the  impression  that  was  made  on  the  mind  of  a  young 
man  years  ago,  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  great 
'Concern  of  religion,  by  .a  prayer  offered  by  a  Christian  minister 
for  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  heretic.  It  had  the  effect  to 
harden  him  for  years  xigainst  the  claims  of  God,  and  his  law. 
The  same  evil  influence  operates  in  other  directions,  and  over 
ii  different  class  of  persons.  There  are  persons  within  our  own 
knowledge  who  have  been  hardened,  prejudiced  against  the 
truth,  and  against  all  rcligous  institutions  and  influences,  by  the 
tearing  down,  destroying,  partisan  propensities  of  professed 
ministers,  and  to-day  Zion  mourns  over  the  wreck  and  ruin. 

We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  minister 
should  handle  God's  truth  with  gloves — that  he  should  touch 
the  sins  of  men  with  velvet  fingers,  and  wrap  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  in  bandages.  No !  Let  him  speak  boldly  and  with 
power.  Let  the  blade  flash  and  gleam  like  lightning.  Let  him 
stand  in  the  pulpit  as  God's  ambassador  to  deliver  God's  mes- 
sage. But  never  let  him  forget  that  he  stands  there  for  his 
Sovereign,  not  merely  to  tear  down^  but  to  build  up — not  mere- 
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]y  to  vvoiind^  but4o  lical ;  and  kccpiiii^  tliis  groat  object  in  view, 
remembcriii'^  in  the  midst  of  all  provocations  tliat  this  is  to  be 
one  of  the  ii-rcat  distinctive  features  of  a  Christian  niinistrv,  let 
him  g'O  forward,  clothed  with  the  authoi'ity,  and  exhibiting  the 
spirit,  of  his  Lord  ;  and  then,  if  men  see  fit  to  wrest  his  message 
to  tlieir  own  destruction — if  they  persist  in  making  the  mes- 
sage of  life  a  message  of  deatli,  f/ir>i/  will  bear  the  responsi- 
bility, and  the  skirts,  and  the  conscience,  and  the  character  of 
God's  servant  will  be  clear. 

A  ministry,  to  he  effective,  must  he  adapted  to  its  a^'c — to  its 
peculiar  irants  avd  characteristics.  The  ago  in  which  we  live, 
diflers  widely,  of  course,  from  all  the  ages  whicli  have  preceded 
it.  Though  it  is  true  that  the  great  essential  traits  of  human 
nature  are  the  same  to-day  as  ever,  it  is  also  true  that  those 
traits  are  not  the  same  in  outward  expression.  Not  oidy  has 
Christianity  been  clothed  with  fresh,  and  wider,  and  mightier 
instrumentalities,  but  the  forces  of  opposition  have  more  potent 
agencies  for  the  work  of  ruin  than  ever  before.  If  steam  and 
lightning  have  given  us  increasd  facilities  for  the  advancement 
of  a  material  civilization — if  an  increase  of  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual culture  has  given  us  great  cont^rol  over  the  forces  of 
nature — if  the  advancing  march  of  science  has  opened  the  pages 
of  earth's  history,  and  enabled  us  to  reveal  its  secrets — if  it 
has  mapped  out  the  heavens,  and  placed  the  planets  in  the 
grooves  of  law,  and  enabled  us  to  calculate  their  speed,  and 
weigh  their  mountains — if  it  has  enabled  us  to  follow  the 
^'  comet  lire  ships,"  and  break  the  spangled  roofing  of  night 
into  an  arch  in  which  solar  svstems  are  but  dots — and  thus 
brinu' down  to  our  fireside  the  lessons  of  a  hiirh  astronomy — 
all  this  only  suggests,  nay,  demonstrates,  that  the  demands  on 
the  ministry  of  Christ  have  been  proportionally  increased — that 
the  sphere  of  its  labors  has  widened  and  deepened,  until  there 
is  not  an  interest  of  life  or  society,  not  an  clement  of  science 
and  civilization,  with  which  it  is  not  directly  linked,  and  all  of 
whicli  inav  be  used  as  effective  instrumentalities  to  crush 
the  powers  of  evil,  and  roll  on  the  kingdom  of  our  Redeemer. 
Life,  thought,  action,  have  changed  in  the  rush  of  the  years. 
Wc  no  longer  travel  at  a  snail's  pace,   but  in  all  things  we  go 
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by  liglitning  and  steam.  We  build  cities  in  a  year.  We  dig 
up  the  stumps  of  primeval  forests  to  put  down  pavementa. 
Men  are  going  mad  in  trade  and  speculation.  '^  The  slow  pen- 
ny makes  the  sure  pound,"  is,  unfortunately,  a  worn  out  adage. 
Men,  too,  are  running  wild  in  politics.  Expediency  is  taking 
the  place  of  principle,  and  human  consciences  stretch  the  whole 
length  of  the  plank  of  availability. 

Look  in  other  directions  and  see  how  the  world  is  sweeping 
on.  The  simple  wire  which  runs  over  land  and  under  seas,  thun- 
ders in  your  cars  the  tidings  of  a  transaction  only  a  lew  hours 
old,  thousands  of  miles  distant.  The  school  boy  of  the  present,  is 
ahead  of  many  of  ihe  professed  scholars  of  half  a  century  ago. 
The  men  of  the  present  see  more,  and  feel  more  of  life  in  a  day 
than  our  fathers  saw  and  felt  in  a  year. 

Infidelity  is  not  what  it  was,  in  form,  in  the  days  of  Paine. 
Not  only  has  it  dropped  his  coarseness,  but  it  no  longer  hurls 
the  caustic  lii>:htnino:s  of  Voltaire;  it  no  loni2:er  treads  in  the 
footsteps  of  Gibbon  on  the  plain  of  history ;  it  no  longer  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  keen  sophistries  of  Hume  ;  but  it  talks  large- 
ly about  the  '^  Great  Unknown,"  tlie  "  Infinite  Cause,"  the  ^'  Om- 
nipotent Force,"  the  "  Universal  Law."  Suggests  that  the  won- 
derful works,  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  may  be  mythical, 
though  its  morality  is  Divine— as  all  good  is  Divine.  Concedes 
that  Jesus  said  some  great  things  as  the  outgushings  of  a  large, 
poetic  soul,  though  it  places  him  in  the  same  list  with  Socrates 
and  Plato.  Hints  very  strongly  that  the  apostles  were  often 
mistaken — that  the  religion  they  proclaimed  was,  probably,  only 
an  outgrowth  of  Judaism,  enlarged  somewhat  by  the  concep- 
tions of  a  Jewish  poet,  and  having  a  good  sprinkling  of  oriental 
philosophy.  It  smiles,  with  its  own  peculiar  smile,  at  the  idea 
of  old  fashioned  Christian  regeneration  as  indispensable  to  hu- 
man character,  and  tells  us  quite  plainly  that  the  grand  remedy 
for  human  ills  is  a  patch  of  vegctablos  for  every  man,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  education  that  shall  put  out  the  fires  of  hell. 

In  the  past,  the  giant  minds  of  Christendom  have  driven  in- 
fidelity from  every  field  on  which  it  has  dared  to  plant  its  foot, 
and  now,  having  been  taught  a  little  shrewdness  by  its  former 
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defeat'^,  it  comes  to  us  with  tlic  hi^li-sounding  name  o^  religions 
philosopJiij  labelled  on  its  frontlet. 

The  Pharisceism  of  to-day  is  very  different  fi'om  that  of  nine- 
teen  centuries  ao;o.  It  no  longer  erects  the  cross,  and  drives 
the  martyr's  stake,  and  piles  up  the  faix<2:ots  ;  but  it  bows  polite- 
ly to  the  Gospel,  joins  the  church,  shakes  hands  with  the  min- 
tors,  gives  to  missions,  aids  in  building  churches,  and  patronizes 
Christian  literature,  if  there  is  no  abolitionism  in  it,  and  the 
principles  of  the  New  Testament  are  pi-esented  as  '^  glittering 
ij-encralities." 

Only  a  ministry  adapted  to  its  time  can  meet  this  ever-shift- 
ing and  varving  condition  of  things.  An  elTective  ministrv  must 
be  the  miuistiy  of  the  living  present.  Tlie  selfishness,  the 
hot  passion,  the  wide-spread  meanness  of  the  times,  the  hot, 
reckless  pursuit  of  gain  for  its  own  sake,  must  be  met  by  earn- 
est, courageous,  living  men,  who  will  make  the  solemnities  of 
eternity  and  (Jod's  eternal  moral  law  felt  on  the  floor  of  the 
world  as  well  as  in  consecrated  temples.  The  infidelity,  so 
widely  diffused  through  magazines  and  shallow  books,  must  be 
met  on  its  own  ground,  and  the  mask  torn  from  its  face,  and  its 
heart  of  deep,  inextinguishable  hatred  laid  bare.  The  ministry 
of  to-day  has  but  little  interest  in  the  riiariseeism  of  the  year 
one,  but  everything  to  do  with  the  riiariseeism  wliich  sits  in  the 
pews  of  many  of  tlit)  churches  of  tiie  nineteenth  century,  refusing 
to  lift  a  finger  to  unbind  the  heavy  burdens  that  rest  upon  men. 
As  slavery  has  taken  the  ground  that  it  is  a  Divine  institu- 
tion, one  of  God's  great  converting  and  civilizing  agencies^  tlie 
ministrv  must  meet  it  with  the  terrible,  tremendous  fact,  that 
for  five  thousand  years  God  has  been  preaching  (^/^>-«/7Z6*/ slavery, 
and  from  his  high  throne  in  the  heavens  has  been  proclaiming, 
through  the  rush  of  centuries,  that  there  is  no  peace  on  this 
question  of  bondage  and  freedom. 

Thus,  to  be  ell'ective,  must  the  ministry  of  to-day  be  adapted 
to  the  age  in  which  w^e  live.  It  must  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Master  calling  upon  it  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  It 
must  be  read}^  to  answer  the  inquiry  of  the  church,  ^^  Watchman, 
what  of  the  night?"     We  arc  willing;  and  more  than  willing; 
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that  men  sliould  bo  ahead  of  tlieif  times-— tliat  as  ministers  they 
should  be  head  and  shoulders  above  all  olhcrs,  sweeping  with 
their  vision  an  ampler  horizon,  and,  like  tlie  old  prophets,  her- 
aldino;  a  briii'hter  and  more  perfect  dav.  Jjut  let  no  minister, 
as  he  values  ellectiveness,  as  he  values  souls,  lag  Ijchind  his 
time,  feoling  no  sympathy  with  the  period  in  which  he  lives,  al- 
ways harping  about  former  days,  and  hence  always  preaching 
to  tlie  men  of  a  past  age.  A  ministry  of  this  stamp  will  fail 
to  accom})lish  the  great  object  for  whicii  Clirist  sent  it  forth, 
and  it  oui^ht  to  fail.  ''  (Jod  is  conductin«j:  the  allairs  of  this 
universe  on  a  plan.  In  every  ago  that  ])lan  advanees- — ^and  his 
nnnisters  are  tf>  mark  that  advance  and  fall  in  with  it.  And 
Just  in  ])roportion  as  they  adjust  tfioir  movements  to  (jlod's — 
link  themselves  on  to  his  plans,  and  ke(^p  pace  with  his  pro- 
gress, they  will  move  with  the  force  of  Omnipotence,  sim[)ly  by 
moving  in  a  lino  and  in  harmonv  with  it." 

A  'ministry^  to  he  effective^  nwst  have  (xtcnsive  Icnowledgc. 
To-noranuises  mav  get  alono:  verv  well  in  some  of  the  avocations 
of  life,  and  good  tailors  may  help  them  to  get  through  the  world 
quite  respectably;  but  good  and  ivell  furnisJud  brains  are  in^ 
dispensable  to  an  efix^ctivc  ministry. 

And  first,  there  must  be  sought  and  obtained  a  sound,  thor" 
ough  knowledge  of  the  Divine  word.  The  Jiible  is  the  minister's 
spiritual  armory,  and  woe  nnto  him  who  depends  upon  pliilosO'- 
phy,  upon  mere  human  culture,  for  ids  spiritual  wx^aijons.  Such 
a  minister  may  be  a  pretty  sermonizer,  and  a  pretty  man.  but 
he  will  be  a  mere  smatterer  and  babblei*  in  tlie  high  nmtters  of 
God's  redemptiou. 

We  very  n^nch  doubt  whcthei'  the  schools  of  tlieology  insist 
with  suflicicnt  earnestness  upon  this  high  study  of  the  Sci-iptures. 
It  is  donbted  whether  they  put  the  Bible  as  the  iii-st  and  fore- 
most book,  and  make  a  thororgh  knowledge  of  it,  a  clear  ac* 
quaintanco  with  its  spirit,  the  great  end  and  aim  of  all  training* 
Of  course,  wo  have,  or  ought  to  have,  lectures  on  the  Bible,  his" 
torical,  prophetic,  doctrinal  and  ethical.  We  have  times  set 
apart  to  exegesis,  to  the  study  of  inspiration,  evidences,  etc.. 
and  all  this  is  indispensable.  But  there  is  something  more  tlian 
this ;  and  that  is  to  so  study  the  Bible  itself  as  to  get  into  its  very 
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s|)irit  of  divinity^to  brcatlic  tlic  very  atmosplicrc  of  its  inspira- 
tioH— to  feel  the  very  breath  of  Cod  i'es2;alin<2:  the  soul,  and  u^et 
hito  coiumunion,  actual  couiinuniou,  witli  tlic  Holy  Ghoat*  To 
secure  thi^,  men  must  go  and  stand  by  tlie  altar-hres  of  the  ohl 
prophets;  they  must  live  with  Jesus  as  he  Avalkcd  on  the  moun- 
tain and  by  tlie  sea-yhorc;  they  must  stand  and  weep  with  him 
over  Jerusalem  and  the  grave  of"  Lazarus ;  must  feel  liis  indigo 
nation  as  he  hurled  his  crushing  rebidvcs  at  sanctimonious  h}'- 
pocrisy,  and  must  melt  into  tenderness  with  him  as  he  welcomes 
the  penitent  to  the  redemptive  embrace  of  God.  To  under- 
stand John,  men  must  get  into  the  love  and  spirituality  of  John; 
to  comprehend  Paul,  they  must  rise  to  the  key-note  of  his  grand, 
and  heroic  life,  "I  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ;"  and  to  under- 
vStand  the  whole  apostolic  life  and  characterj  they  must  come 
into  apostolic  connnunion  by  the  law  of  spiritual  sympathy.  All 
this  supposes  a  most  thorough,  conscientious  study  of  the  Holy 
8ci-iptures,  and  when  studied  in  this  way,  as  the  end  of  all  in- 
vestigation, a  ministry  will  have  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
ellectiveness — it  will  have  tlie  old  pi'ophetic  fire,  the  manly 
earnestness  and  boldness  of  apostolic  times,  and  all  other  ed- 
ucating processes  will  be  sanctihed,  permeated  and  7/?rt6/e  living 

])v  the  living  spirit  of  Divine  truth.     Ijook  over  the  histoi'v  of 

.,01  •/ 

the  church,  and  wherever  we  fmd  an  eflective  ministiy,  we  see  it 
invariably  tlistinguished  above  all  other  ac(]uisitions  for  a  thor- 
t)u<>h  knowledge  of  the  Holy  3)Ook.  We  mav  talk  about  the 
narrowness  of  our  fathers,  and  their  slender  scholarship — and 
we  all  know  they  wore  narrow  and  slender  enough  in  many 
things — but  it  w^ould  greatly  rejoice  us,  if  the  Christian  minis- 
try of  to-day  had  their  broad,  deep,  spiritual  Bible  learning,  for 
then  we  should  feel  that  the  maritlc  of  the  fathers  had  fallen  on 
worthy  successors^  Men  may  smile  at  the  sourness  of  the  old 
Puritans,  and  curl  the  lip  at  some  of  their  narrow  notions  ;  but 
the  psalm  that  went  up  from  the  deck  of  the  ^fay  Flower,  as  the 
winter's  wind  sighed  through  her  frozen  shrouds,  and  the  mighty 
prayer  of  faith  that  ascended  from  Plymouth's  snow-clad  rock, 
rose  from  the  souls  of  men  who  had  made  God's  word  their  meat 
and  drink,  and  w^c  wdio  live  to-day  are  enjoying  the  bountiful 
harvest  of  that  seed  which   w%as  sown   by  them  in  blood  and 
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tears.  Yes,  tlic  Holy  Bible  iiiakos  cfrectivc  characters,  and 
hence  elTective  niiuistcrs;  and  could  we  have  the  dcai'cst  wish 
of  our  heart  concerning  its  position  in  all  our  schools,  in  all  our 
theological  seminaries,  it  would  be  to  liave  its  tliorough  study 
])laced  at  the  Jicad  of  all  pursuits,  and  make  a  corr(\^pondini>: 
knowledge  of  it  the  test  of  a  man's  fitness  to  preach  the  Gospel ; 
for  we  arc  immovable  in  the  conviction  that  without  this,  an  cf- 
fective  ministry  is  an  utter  impossibility. 

Again,  the  ministry,  to  be  effective,  must  seek  for  a  true  and 
wide  knowledge  of  men.  This  cannot  be  found  in  books,  nor 
in  the  ])arlors  of  parishioners,  wliere  all  things  are  put  on  their 
proprieties.  If  the  minister  would  know  men,  he  must  watch 
them  in  the  rush  and  whirl  of  life;  he  must  lind  the  stand-point 
from  wlience  thev  look  and  act;  he  must  studv  their  faces,  their 
actions,  tlieir  habits,  their  very  tones  of  voice;  he  must  catcli 
the  drift  of  their  chai'acters  from  the  sti'aws  which  are  dropped 
on  the  current  of  life,  for  these  show  which  wav  the  stream  is 
flowing;  and,  above  all,  he  must  study  himself,  his  own  motives, 
purposes  and  desires,  not  in  a  narrow  and  supei'stitious  man- 
ner, but  in  a  large  and  generous  way;  and  this  study  will  be 
of  great  service  in  sounding  and  measurinu*  correctlv  other  peo- 
pie.  Heart  answers  to  heart;  heart  swallows  up  the  product 
of  heart.  If  there  is  not  knowledge  of  men  gathered  from  the 
field,  the  street,  the  shop,  the  store,  the  office,  there  will  be  but 
little  efficiency  in  a  minister.  He  may  reason,  but  there  will  be 
no  point  to  his  reasoning.  He  may  hurl  out  great  chunks  of 
logic,  well  tied  together,  but  they  will  be  as  cold  as  ice-blocks. 
He  may  |)ile  up  adjectives,  and  make  tremendous  appeals,  but 
he  will  not  awaken  a  particle  of  emotion.  All  his  efforts  will 
go  over  the  heads  of  people,  or  come  rattling  down  to  their  ^qqX, 
like  spent  bullets,  doing  no  execution,  for  the  simple,  but  suf- 
ficient I'cason  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  living  men,  with  liv- 
ing  hearts  and  living  nerves. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  ministr_v,  to  be  effective,  must  give  all 
proper  attention  to  reading  and  study — ^and  this  that  it  may 
have  clear  and  comprehensive  views  of  truth — may  attain  a 
knowledge  of  principles,  and  keep  the  intellectual  armoiy  full  of 
the  proper  weapons.     We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saj'- 
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ing',  tliat  a  minister  should  road  evei'ytliiu<2;  that  lie  can  lay  liis 
hands  on,  or  that  lie  should  make  his  mind  a  case  of  drawers, 
and  tumble  everything  in  tliat  comes  within  his  reach.  The 
man  who  pursues  this  course,  will  have  no  order  in  his  brains, 
110  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  l)ut  little  cHectiveness  in 
his  ministry.  All  tlie  faculties  will  be  clogged  and  oppressed, 
and  in  the  quaint  but  pointed  language  of  Robert  Hall,  ^' So 
many  books  will  be  piled  on  the  head,  that  there  can  be  no  move- 
ment of  the  brains."  A  man  who  has  thoroughlv  mastered  one 
Tioble,  ti'ue  book;  who  has  been  made  strong  bv  its  bracing 
spirit,  rich  by  its  large  stores,  and  excursive  by  its  generous 
impulses  and  suggestions,  is  a  far  stronger  man,  and  far  more 
dangerous,  usually,  in  argument,  than  the  man  who  has  swallow- 
ed whole  libraries,  and  is  merely  a  sort  of  intellectual  anaconda. 
The  minister  wants  knowledge  that  he  may  be  effective.  He 
desires  to  achieve  those  grand  purposes  of  love  for  which  the 
truth  was  given.  Hence  he  must  be  able  to  clothe  his  message 
in  garments  of  light,  adjust  it  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  heart, 
point  and  foi'ce  it  into  the  drowsy  chambers  of  the  conscience, 
and  bring  all  his  resources  to  bear  for  the  redemption  of  man. 
For  all  tliis  work,  extensive  knowledge  is  needed — knowledt>"e 
of  the  Sacred  Word,  knowledge  of  men,  knowledge  di'awn  from 
every  source  that  will  aid  a  minister  to  win  souls  to  Christ. 

Our  final  remark,  and  which  is  most  plainlv  suiigested  bv  all 
we  have  said,  is,  l^hat  a  ministry ,  to  he  effective,  must  he  an  ed- 
ucated ministry.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  has  been  much  wild 
and  unnecessary  talk  about  this  matter.  Much  has  been  said 
concerning  educated  and  uneducated  ministers.  The  very 
simi|)le  fact  seems  to  be  greatly  overlooked,  that  all  ministers 
ai'e  educated  in  a  ri^lit  or  a  ivroni}'  wav — after  a  narrow  or  a 
generous  pattern — after  a  full,  round  method  of  training,  or  a 
one-sided,  half-developed  method.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
about  the/ac/,  as  the  kind.  The  great  question  is,  wdiether  we 
shall  have  a  weak,  halting,  limping,  and  lean  system  of  minis- 
terial education,  or  one  that  is  strong,  filled  and  permeated  by 
the  power  of  living  men,  lich  with  a  profound  and  generous 
Christian  culture,  manly  in  its  character,  decided  and  indepen- 
dent in  its  tone,  and  fearless   and   courageous  as  the  truth  it 
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seeks  to  impart.  The  question  is,  wlieilicr  wc  sliall  have  a  sys- 
tem of  ministerial  education  a  quarter  or  half  a  century  behind 
the  timeS;  and  which  shall  send  forth  a  body  of  n^en  adapted  to 
a  past  generation;  or  "^diether  we  shall  liave  a  system  adapted 
to  tlie  actual  living;  present,  and  wliich  shall  mould  the  coming' 
future,  and  send  forth  into  the  liarvest  field  of  the  world,  a  body 
of  men  fitted  to  perform  the  great  work  now  devolving  upon  the 
Christian  miuistrv.  ^' 

We  yield  to  none  in  our  reverence  for  the  fathers.  They 
{)ei'f()rmed  a  noble  work.  Like  John  the  ])aptist,  they  laid  the 
gi'cat  foundation  stones  of  a  noble  superstructure.  And  could 
they  speak  to  us,  they  would  tell  us  to  stop  this  everlasting 
harping  about  their  deficiencies,  or  their  sufliciency,  and  go  ta 
work,  nsing  these  oj)f)ortunitics  and  agencies  which  God  is  giv- 
ing ns  to  build  np  the  kingdom  of  his  rSon.  They  wonld  tell  us 
to  nse  oifV  advantages  as  they  nsed  theirs,  to  meet  tlic  wantsy 
the  ni'ucnt  wants  of  our  time,  as  thev  labored  to  meet  the  wants 
of  iheir  time.  We  cannot  wear  the  clothes  of  our  fathers,  nor 
nse  their  im{)lements  in  their  w^ay,  nor  think  in  their  channels. 
What  is  wanted  above  all  things,  is  tlie  spirit  of  the  fathers  to 
make  the  best  possible  nse  of  all  the  means  of  usefulness  (xod 
hasgi'anted  us.  What  is  wanted  everywhere  is,  that  we  hold  fast 
to  the  devoted  piety,  the  high  courage,  the  sublime  earnestness,- 
the  unyielding  resolution,  the  deep  love  lor  souls,  of  the  fa- 
thers, and  employ  fully  and  wisely  all  the  rich  and  wonderful 
agencies  of  culture  that  God  opens  to  ns  to-day.  Secui'c  these 
two  forces  in  a  real,  living  nnion,  and  we  have  a  ministry  that 
will  shake  the  continent,  and  the  continent  w^ill  shake  the  world. 

To  have  such  a  ministry  as  this,  a  ministry  adapted  to  tlie 
wants  of  the  church  to-day,  we  must  have  the  best,  the  most 
comprehensive  system  of  ministerial  education,  whicli  the  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  of  the  ])resent  can  afford.  Narrow^ 
meagre  advantages,  which  keep  students  but  a  slight  remove  from 


*  The  author  in  the  nlx^ve  remaiks  on  different  S} stems  of  ministe- 
rial education^  most  emphalicidly  diselaims  all  pert-onal  or  local  allusions- 
lie  feels,  as  many  others  do^  lliat  such  is  the  urgency  of  our  necessities, 
that  the  most  straight  forward  and  uncompromising  utterance  on  ihi» 
subject  is  itr.peratively  demanded. 
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.starvation,  is  most  truly  a  suicidal  policy.  It  is  well  to  look 
tin's  uiattor  squarely  in  the  face,  and  view  it  (Voni  the  stand-point 
ofconiuiou  sense.  Let  us  understand  that  a  ministry,  to  be  cf- 
lective,  must  not  only  be  eminent  for  piety,  but  must  have  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  t^reatncss  and  si^LiMiificaneo  of  the 
ministerial  work,  and  must  comprehend  the  })hil()Sf)[)hy  of  build- 
ini';  up  as  well  as  tearini^  down.  To  do  this  a  minister  must 
luiderstand  God's  pi'inciples  of  oj)eration — -must  not  only  know 
those  })rinciples,  but  must  understand  their  use  and  application. 
Ls  not  thorouirh  training'  re(iuisite  for  tliis?  An  effective  min- 
istry  must  be  ada[)lcd  to  its  aire.  And  1k)\v  can  a  ministry 
meet  the  lar^'o  denmnds  of  men  to-day,  without  a  thorouiih  men- 
tal  discipline  ?  Thirty  or  iiCty  years  a<j,"o,  ministers  could  at- 
lend  to  a  little  of  everythini^  durini!:  the  week,  and  preach  ac- 
cej)tably  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  older  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. r)ossessinL>"  all  the  advantaires  of  the  tiuK^s,  that  condition 
of  thiuLrs  has  passed  by.  i\ren  read  more,  think  more,  and  know 
more,  on  many  subject^,  than  thev  did  halfa  century  since,  and 
it  is  perfect  folly  to  lio})e  for  ericctiyeness  in  a  ministry,  or  in 
anythini^  (dse,  if  this  phase  ofailairs  is  overlooked,  or  ])ractical- 
ly  i<>ii()rcd.  To-day,  evci-y  power  of  a  n>iuister's  beiiiii;  is  taxed 
incessantly,  the  strain  is  constant,  unintermittiiiu' ;  and  hence 
tlu;  necessity  of  trainini;-  every  power. 

The  ministry,  to  be  eil'ective,  must  haye  a  thorou^'h  knowledge 
of  the  word  of  God,  be  able  to  draw  forth  its  ])rinciples,  show 
their  reasonableness,  and  a|)ply  them  to  the  hcai't  and  life.  And 
how  wide  a  rau<;e  of  knowledn'c  docs  this  take  in!  The  works 
of  (sod  in  creation  and  j)rovidence,  are  his  own  connected  com* 
nient  on  his  word.  The  cross  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
every  object  and  event  is  to  be  seen  as  related  and  sub- 
ordinated to  it.  There  are  the  prophecies,  demonstrating 
the  Scrii)tures,  to  be  of  Divine  origin.  ]>ut  wh.atwill  a  man  be 
able  to  do  with  these,  it  unable  to  follow  the  stream  of  history, 
and  show  how  i^erfectlv  and  entirely  the  Divine  law  of  fulfil- 
nient  has  brouj^ht,  about  the  predicted  results.  There,  again, 
is  the  iircat  bistoi'v  of  the  church.  ]]ut  a  small  ])ortion  of  it  is 
in  the  Scriptures.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  minister  to  be  able  to 
trace  its  course  through  the    world,   noting  its   errors,   corrup- 
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lions  and  apostasies,  and  tlirougU  all  changes,  persecutions  and 
revolutions,  observe  how  God  has  preserved  it,  and  made  it  a 
power  in  the  world  ?  If  so,  he  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  ecclesiastical  history. 

Is  it  important  that  a  minister  be  able  to  meet  tlio  opposers 
of  the  Bible  on  any  and  every  ground  whereon  they  may  plant 
themselves  ?  Then  must  ho  understand  history,  philosophy, 
science,  logic,  the  laws  of  language  and  the  laws  of  evidence. 
But  more  than  this.  If  a  man  would  be  an  effective  minister,  ho 
must  be  a  clear  and  sound  theologian,  liavins:  a  thoroui^'li,  thooretio 
knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  reli^rious  doctrine.  lie  must 
not  only  understand  theological  truth,  but  truth  in  its  harmony 
and  relations.  He  must  liave  practical  ability  and  selective 
ability.  He  must  liavc  power  of  application,  a  wide  range  of 
thouglit,  argument  and  illustration.  He  must  be  a  solid,  sub- 
stantial, thorough  man,  thoroughly  disciplined  in  all  the  demands 
and  necessities  of  his  hi2;h  mission,  and  all  his  attainments  arc 
to  be  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  a  living  piety,  and  be  in  en- 
tire conformity  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Had  we  not  already  exceeded  the  intended  limits  of  this  ar- 
ticle, it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  name  other  important 
requisites  of  an  effective  ministry.  The  subject  is  one  of  deep 
interest  to  us.  one  over  which  we  have  prayed  and  meditated 
by  day  and  by  night.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
weary  the  patience  of  the  reader. 

God  has  been  pleased  to  seleot  tlic  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
as  the  great  instrumentality  for  the  conversion  of  the  world ; 
and  by  all  the  teachings  and  movements  of  his  providence,  by 
the  constant  unfolding  of  his  great  plan  of  grace,  and  by  all  the 
wonderftd  opportunities  he  is  opening,  he  is  calling  upon  every 
Christian  body  to  do  its  utmost  toward  securing  an  effective 
ministry — a  ministry  that  can  meet  the  high  claims  upon  it,  and 
labor  in  the  most  efficient  manner  to  advance  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  salvation  of  men.  This  question  of  an  effective  ministry, 
whicli  we  have  so  inadequately  presented,  is  no  matter  of  slight, 
transient  import,  but  one  wliich  stretches  out  everywhere,  com- 
prehending world-wide  interests,  and,  to  speak  denomination- 
ally, having  a  momentous  bearing  upon  our  very  existence  as 
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an  important  branch  of  Christ's  cliurch.  Our  greatest  work^  as 
a  pcoplC;  is  yet  to  be  done ;  and  it  needs  not  the  ken  of  a 
prophet  to  predict,  that  if  we  neglect  it;  shirk  its  high  respon- 
sibilities; or  be  deterred  from  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  ministry 
by  a  senseless  clamor;  God  will  remove  ns  out  of  the  way,  and 
raise  up  a  people^  which;  receiving  the  great  principles  we 
cherish;  will  go  forward  and  perform  the  work  given  us  to 
do. 

We  appeal  to  every  minister  in  ora'  ranks,  to  every  man  of 
meanS;  to  come  forward  and  aid  in  placing  our  tlieological  school 
in  a  position  wlierC;  under  God,  it  can  do  its  part  in  blessing 
the  world  with  an  effective  ministr}^ — a  ministry  which  shall  be 
purified;  ennobled  and  elevated  by  the  Spirit  of  God — a  min- 
istry wliich  shall  be  quickened  and  strengthened  by  prayer — a 
ministry  which  sliall  have  a  profound;  generouS;  earnest  culture^ 
— able  to  meet  the  hio-h  demands  of  the  ai>:c  and  tlic  cliurch  of 
Christ;  and  cfTicient  in  demolishing  the  works  of  darkness. 
For  such  a  ministry  as  thiS;  tlie  church  and  tlie  vrorld  arc  call 
ing;  and  for  this  great  object  let  us  labor  and  pray. 


Art.  IV.-— christian    MISSIONS  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

The  memory  of  every  age  is  embalmed  by  tlie  lives  of  men 
consecrated  to  the  g'reat  work  of  human  advancement.  Amid 
the  conflict  of  opposing  enterprises;  and  the  struggle  of  earnest 
and  controlling  conviction  w^ith  popular  prejudice;  there  have 
still  lived  men,  who  Iiave  felt  for  the  miseries  of  our  race,  and 
have  put  forth  their  calm  might  to  wipe  off  one  blot  from  the 
marred  and  stained  escutcheon  of  human  nature,  to  strike  off 
one  form  of  sufferino;  from  tlie  catalotrue  of  human  woe, — and 
to  bring  fallen  and  degenerate  man  one  step  nearer  to  primeval 
purity.  With  this  glorious  undertaking  no  one  has  so  closely 
identified  himself  as  the   Christian  missionary.     Witli  the  he- 
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roism  of  the  niarfcj^r  has  he  ofTercd  himself  to  this  holy  work, 
the  noblest  and  grandest  in  which  the  Christian  church  lias  en- 
gaged, of  rolling  the  flood  of  Gospel  light  upon  nations  sepul- 
clired  in  pagan  darkness. 

The  intrinsic  merits  of  tliis  enterprise  appear  in  great  prom- 
inence, when  we  examine  the  actual  influence  of  modern  mis- 
sions upon  the  elevation  of  the  race.  No  agency  lias  been  so 
successful  in  the  difl'usion  of  knowledge  and  science.  True 
learning  has  always  followed  close  in  tlie  footsteps  of  true  re- 
ligion. The  arduous  toil  of  the  missionary  to  plant  a  knowledge 
of  Christianity  has  ever  been  accompanied  and  succeeded  by  a 
epeedy  dissipation  of  those  singular  and  superstitious  notions 
of  tlie  physical  sciences,  interwoven  in  every  system  of  pagan- 
ism. Thus,  hand  in  hand,  have  religion  and  science  entered  the 
heathen  world ;  but  in  every  instance  has  the  latter  been  de- 
pendant for  its  origin  and  efliciency  on  the  successful  promul- 
gation of  the  former.  Wherever  the  votaries  of  science  have 
attempted  to  anticipate  religion,  their  endeavors  have  been  in- 
variably and  signally  frustrated.  A  correct  religious  faith,  witli 
magic  power,  has  disrobed  the  pagan  mind  of  its  prejudice,  and 
for  the  first  time  rendered  it  receptive  of  tlie  truths  of  enlight- 
ened science  and  pure  philosophy. 

Such  a  difliision  of  knowledge  has  only  heralded  the  rapid 
advances  of  a  Christian  civilization  upon  the  pagan  world.  Sys- 
tems of  barbarism  and  heathen  cruelties,  that  well-nigh  shame 
man  of  his  race,  have  slowly  and  yet  surely  disappeared  at  the 
approach  of  the  Christian  faith,  while  society,  in  her  habits,  in- 
tellectual and  social,  is  mantled  in  the  garb  of  enlightenment. 
Nations,  for  centuries  spell-bound  by  delusion,  with  supersti- 
tions more  singular  than  the  magic  of  the  Hindoo  juggler,  have 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  pure  Christianity  and  welcomed  the  con- 
quests of  an  advancing  civilization. 

With  light  has  come  liberty.  This  humane  enterprise  has 
been  signally  successful  in  founding  and  fostering  republican 
governments.  All  licatlicnism  is  despotism.  The  same  agen  cy 
however,  that  makes  the  rude  and  heartless  despot  an  enlight- 
ened and  pious  Christian,  is  transforming  a  merciless  and  blight, 
ing  despotism  into  the  peaceful  reign   of  equity  and  justice. 
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Man,  110  longer  tyrant  or  slave,  assumes  his  riglitfal  place,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  individual  are  recognized  and  respected. 
The  reaction  has  already  commenced,  which  shall  liberate  the 
human  mind  forever  from  the  manacles  of  papal  superstition, — 
wliich  shall  scatter  thrones  and  sceptres  and  all  the  insignia  of 
prescriptive  authority,  like  the  dust  of  the  summer  threshing- 
floor,  and  establish  throughout  tlie  world,  representative  gov- 
ernments on  the  broad  basis  of  common  sense  and  inalienable 
right. 

These,  then,  arc  the  apparent  and  legitimate  results  of  this 
great  and  glorious  undertaking,  the  sublimest  in  which  man  was 
ever  allowed  to  Lear  a  part.  Patriotism  itself  fades  away  be- 
fore it,  and  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  an  enterprise  which 
seizes  with  so  strong  a  grasp  npon  both  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal destinies  of  the  whole  family  of  man.  While  the  heart  of 
the  philanthropist  is  stirred  with  gratitude,  the  lips  of  the  scof- 
fer are  forever  sealed.  This  work  is  indeed  the  work  of  God. 
The  large  and  glorious  success  that  has  attended  it  in  promot- 
ing true  human  advancement,  is  indeed  the  sign  and  seal  of  His 
approval, — the  fruit  of  llis  blessed  benediction. 

To  promote  this  enterprise,  a  gracious  Providence  has  fur- 
nished an  adequate  and  successful  agencv  in  English  and  Amer- 
ican  missionaries.  To  such,  more  peculiarly,  for  reasons  at 
once  apparent,  is  this  great  work  committed.  Tlie  conqnests 
of  England,  the  extent  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  increasing 
power  and  influence  of  the  United  States,  betoken  the  essen- 
tial universality  of  the  English  language.  The  spirit  of  liber- 
ty, recognized  in  its  very  structure,  pervades  all  our  institu- 
tions, and  is  destined  to  pervade  the  world.  And  tlie  peculiar 
adaptation  of  the  men  to  the  work,  is  seen  both  in  their  natur- 
al cliaracteristics,  and  in  the  type  of  tlieir  protestantism. 
Founded  on  the  principles  of  the  greatReformation,  they  are  the 
promoters  and  defenders  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  liber- 
ty, and  are  cnaldcd  to  place  the  Christian  Bible  in  every  hut  of 
poverty  and  in  every  palace  of  power  throughout  the  world. 

The  call,  then,  upon  the  Protestant  church  of  England  and 
America  is  one  of  urgency   and  deep  significance.     It   is  the 

world's  cry    for    A    FREE    AND  SAVING    GoSPEL.       It  COUICS  from 
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weary  and  waiting  millions  in  every  heathen  land.  It  is  di- 
rected to  us, — ^to  our  institutions  of  learning,  where  youthful 
vigor  is  being  schooled  for  the  strife  of  earnest  life,  and  it  will 
only  cease  when  thousands  of  responsive  hearts  shall  wake  to 
duty,  and  supply  the  craving  demands  of  a  ruined  world. 

Among  the  Protestant  Colleges,  that  have  identified  them- 
selves  with  this  great  enterprise,  our  own  Alma  Mater  '^'  may 
l)C  proudly  mentioned  to-day.  Her  praises  are  chanted  in  the 
balmy  East,  throughout  the  wildernesses  of  the  West,  on  the 
desert  plains  of  Africa,  and  in  all  the  isles  of  the  sea.  Broth- 
ers gone  before,  now  summon  us  to  this  noble  work.  The 
voices  of  the  living  and  the  If^boring,  and  the  voices  of  the 
slumbering  dead,  v/ho,  consecrated  to  this  holy  enterprise,  have 
;(\dlen  on  every  foreign  field,  with  eloquence,  silent  yet  persua- 
sive, urge  the  Macedonian  cry.  And  through  the  sweep  of  cen- 
turies, from  the  wastes  of  a  once  glorious  and  exalted  country, 
we  catch  the  stirring  words  of  the  Great  Commission,  breathed 
from  the  lips  of  Ilim,  whoso  mission  of  love  it  was  to  retrieve 
the  miseries  of  the  fall, — -"  Go  yc  into  all  the  toorld^  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature^  His  life,  redolent  with  every 
mercy,  Ilis  death,  which  was  the  Divine  baptism  of  an  earnest 
life.  His  resurrection,  which  solved  the  snblimest  problem  of 
time,  and  asserted  tlie  immortality  of  man, — shall,  for  ages  io 
come,  wake  the  dormant  energies  of  the  Clnistian  church  to 
the  needs  of  a  perishing  world. 

*  This  was  originally  delivered  at  Bowdoin  College. 
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Man  is  made  to  love  and  appreciate  tlie  lovely,  the  attractive 
and  tlic  beautiful.  Heart  and  mind  demand  tlieni.  For  them 
Leauty  exists,  and  to  them  she  opens  her  stores.  The  highest 
form  of  beauty  is  spiritual  beauty,  which  exists  perfected  in 
God;  and  tliat  Divine  beauty  is  imparted,  witli  diminished  lus- 
tre, to  Ids  works.  In  all  this  we  may  discover  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  what  is  suited  to  our  natures. 

We  may  not  guiltlessly  neglect  to  welcome  any  inlhience 
whicli  can  confer  higher  mental  and  moral  efficiency,  and  pro- 
mote a  truer  life.  Wc  may  not  arbitrarily  declare  that  we  will 
debase  and  enthrone,  but  must  ask  what  faculties  call  in  their 
weakness  for  aid,  and  solicit  the  Supreme  to  decide  which  must 
yield.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  faith  of  the  cross  that  it  demands 
tlic  development  of  the  wdiole  nature  in  compact  unity.  Of 
the  neglected  but  needful  in  the  soul  may  it  be  said,  that  as 
from  tlic  earth  it  calls  for  enthronement,  tlie  regnant  faculties 
reply,  "Are  we  our  brother's  keeper?" 

There  is,  in  mnn,  a  constant  striving  i^fter  the  ideal,  and  a 
yearning  for  it.  The  spiritual  excellence  for  which  wc  aim  is 
ideal.  The  moral  beauty  which  the  soul  yearns  for,  exists  as 
an  ideal.  Imagination  gives  to  our  ideals  their  peculiar  types, 
and  assigns  their  value.  The  good  is  alwavs  idealized.  The 
exhibitions  of  virtue  in  a  departed  friend,  become/  in  the  natur- 
al processes  of  mind,  idealized,  till  it  is  no  longer  the  exempli- 
lication  of  virtue,  which  in  our  friend  was  imperfect,  but  a  sur- 
passing excellence,  a  transcending  virtue.  Thus  we  idealize 
the  character  of  Washington,  till,  soaring  far  above  the  historic 
licroism  in  battle,  and  serenity  in  danger,  we  enthrone,  not  the 
imperfect  patriot,  but  the  perfected  patriotism.  Paul's  life 
wakes  in  the  heart  more  heroism  and  Christian  power,  because 
we  idealize  the  virtues  he  lived,  and  take  them,  in  a  more  com- 
plete beauty,  to  our  love. 

From  this  tendency  of  mind  sprang  the  religions  of  anti(]^uity, 
with  their  ruling  divinities.  There  w^as  the  enthronement  of 
the  dimly  perceived  virtues    as   gods.     Grecian  theodicy  was 
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formed  from  tlic  materials  wliicli  ideality  supplied.  Untaught  and 
imcontrollcd,  it  wrought  monstrous  creations^  contradictions, 
and  absurdities.  Hence,  too,  springs  the  senseless  worship 
wliich  has  i)romptcd  representative  art  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  covering  her  cathedrals  with  the  represented  traditions 
of  a^tiquit3^  In  the  place  of  Astarte,  the  mother  of  Jesus  be- 
comes the  queen  of  heaven,  exalted  in  art  as  in  faith,  above  the 
cliild  she  bears  in  her  arms.  Statues  and  pictures  are  thus  made 
the  helps  of  a  weak,  sensual  devotion,  which  rests  satisfied, 
before  tlie  limned  or  sculptured  graces  of  tlie  human  form. 

The  heart  still  yearns  for  beauty,  and,  tliough  far  away  from 
its  early  purity,  retains  some  memory,  a  lingering  trace,  some 
strain  scarcely  audible,  dim  and  undefmed,  of  its  once  spontane- 
ous apprehension.  Even  works  of  romance  and  fiction  bear 
witness  to  tliis.  They  portray  an  ideal  beauty,  and  often  ex- 
press  tlic  dwelling  of  the  heart  upon  a  type  of  excellence  which 
once  was  known  as  a  reality.  AVe  love  pure  fiction  not  merely 
as  creations  of  the  brain,  but  there  is,  to  some  degree,  an  ap- 
peal to  our  consciousness  of  a  higher  life,  the  w^aking  of  a  once 
living  cclio  in  the  heart.  This  very  picturing  of  ideal  beauty, 
of  spotless  innocence  and  unalloyed  pleasure,  discloses  the  vine 
torn  from  its  support,  seeking  with  yearning  tendrils  the 
strength  it  was  meant  to  trust.  Christ  comes  to  restore  the 
soul,  and  the  gospel  appeals,  in  the  only  proper  measurC;  to 
this  flint  consciousness  of  excellence  in  the  heart.  All  other 
sources  are  favdty  in  their  a})plication  to  this  principle  of  our 
natures.  The  development  of  the  soul  towards  the  beautiful 
needs  to  be  sought  in  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  lledeemer; 
the  spirit  must  glow  again  in  the  presence  of  Divine  beauty. 

The  highest  endeavor  of  the  soul  must  be  to  gain,  in  fitting 
proportions,  ideas  of.  the  ontw^ard  world,  of  the  intellectual 
world,  and  the  moral  world — nature,  mind,  God.  Tlie  misap- 
prehended relations  of  these  to  our  minds  has  produced  distor* 
tion  in  our  moral  growth.  Too  often  satisfied  with  the  discov- 
ery of  the  beantiful  in  nature  and  in  mind,  we  stop  far  this  side  of 
a  fitting  comprehension  of  the  Divine  beauty  whence  they  flow 
as  from  a  fountain.  Wq  come  to  place  upon  them  our  chief 
thought,  till  they  cover  the  whole  moral  horizon  ;  delighted  witli 
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the  present  glorj^  and  refusing  to  look  on  aught  beyond,  to  which 
these  sustain  relations.  By  misstating  the  relations  which  these 
sustain,  modern  philosophic  thought  has  taken  a  similar  theolo- 
gy with  the  ancient  world ;  enthroning  false  gods  and  worship- 
ping material  objects  in  place  of  tlie  Creator;  baptizing  human- 
ity as  the  only  grandeur  and  the  only  power,  and  finding  in 
nature  a  self-sustaining  code  which  she  evolved  of  her  own 
inii2;ht.  It  is  claimed  that  human  reason  has  a  ri^'ht  to  iudi2je 
of  any  revelations  given,  and  at  its  own  tribunal  to  be  able  to 
^ndgo  a  priori  of  the  words  which  almighty  Wisdom  should 
speak.  The  oracles  of  Delphi,  and  the  oaks  of  Dodona  arc 
deserted,  for  man  becomes  his  own  oracle,  and  carries  the  in- 
fallible dictum  in  his  own  decisions.  In  this  form,  idealism^ 
carried  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds,  becomes  sensualism, — - 
niaterialism. 

Only  in  relation  to  God,  to  the  infinite  mind,  do  nature  and 
mind  possess  significance  and  a  value.  Except  as  all  indices 
point  God-ward,  they  have  no  reliable  strength,  and  become 
treacherous  as  lying  Avay-marks.  Except  as  tlie  beautiful  in 
nature  points  to  the  beauty  of  the  mind  of  the  contriver,  slic 
lias  no  high  and  sacred  mission.  Sensationalism  has  but  a  cold, 
deadening  sway  over  a  sterile  heart.  Let  the  contemplation  of 
nature  exclusively  prevail,  and  the  moral  power  of  the  soul  dies 
away,  the  visible  becomes  the  imperfect  inspiration.  So,  year 
after  year,  the  mind  that  wrought  out  the  Cosmos  grew  more 
acute  ;  the  voice  of  nature  had  new  power  to  enchant;  her  pan- 
oramas moved  with  increasing;  i>Tandeur  and  meaninii:  before  his 
mental  vision  ;  but  her  sensual  meaning  was  alone  understood, 
and  in  proportion  as  this  gained  ascendency,  the  spiritual  eye 
grew  dim.  So  the  end  of  all  his  wanderings  and  his  commun- 
inii's ;  his  readini]!'  of  the  Vv^onders  of  the  -^  cos7nos'  left  him  to 
one  of  two  alternatives,— either  fdled  with  wavering  confidence 
in  tlie  idea  that  a  prime  necessity  arranged  the  forces  of 
nature  and  orders  them  now,  or  that  the  ^'  cosmos  ''  has  no 
God. 

God  dcsiu'ned  that  the  (csthetical  clement  in  our  natures 
should  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  without 
wcakcninir   or    obscurino;  anv    other  healthful   clement. 
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benediction  over  tlic  new  creation  was  an  expression  of  this 
clement  in  the  Divine  mind.  At  once  we  exclaim^  as  in  echo, 
^•'it  is  good."  Good,  because  beautiful;  beautiful  to  us  because 
of  its  agreement  with  our  implanted  ideas  of  beaut}'.  Not  an 
eye  alone  was  bestowed,  but  objects  for  its  deliglit.  Other 
faculties  were  given  to  minister  to  the  department  of  taste. 
The  eye  not  only  perceiveS;  but  there  is  a  desire  to  execute, 
and  immediately  the  canvas  luxuriates  in  glorious  creations. 
Painting  becomes  a  means  of  enjoyment,  and  so  of  culture.  In 
its  legitimate  spliere,  it  is  a  benefaction ;  perversely  used,  by 
making  its  expressions  the  object  of  worsliip,  it  debilitates  the 
the  soul,  and  hides  the  Divine  from  its  contemplation.  Statua 
ry  grows  under  the  hand  guided  by  taste,  and  in  the  beliolder 
develops  taste;  but  once  attempting  to  become  the  minister  to 
the  soul's  worship,  it  ministers  to  superstition  rather  tlian  to 
the  truly  beautiful  in  tlie  soul.  Then,  too,  to  aid  the  creative 
faculty,  whose  successful  exercise  depends  upon  taste,  imagina- 
tion extends  the  vision,  rises  to  new  fields  and  revels  there. 
The  purity  of  taste  imparts  its  own  purity  to  the  imagination, 
and  thus,  by  the  elevation  of  the  first,  the  otlier  soars  nearer 
the  Divine  reality,  which  is  Divine  beauty.  God  says  to  us, — 
"  Cultivate  taste.  See,  I  have  given  sunliglit  for  warmth  and 
beauty;  music  from  bird  and  insect,  tree,  and  rill  and  ocean. 
That  tliis  might  be  developed  have  I  breathed  freshness  over 
flower  and  slirub,  and  painted  thein  with  grace  and  loveliness." 
Color,  life,  warmth  abound  as  incentives  to  the  labor.  Variety 
prepares  its  never-ceasing  phenomena  of  gorgeous  sunsets ; 
dark,  tempestuous  heavens ;  its  exhibitions  of  gentleness  and 
of  })Ower;  it  hangs  a  silvery  segment  sweetly  in  the  west,  and 
presents  the  majestic  SAveep  of  worlds.  God  gives  us  the 
mountain  and  the  plain,  the  valley,  the  jungle,  tlio  forest  and 
the  ravine,  the  stream,  tlie  lake  and  the  ocean.  For  us  fruits 
hang  temptingly  from  tlie  boughs  through  whicli  the  zephyr 
whispers  or  the  storm  mourns;  the  glacier  and  tlie  mountain 
torrent,  tlie  cataract  and  tlic  desert,  arc  appeals  to  tlie  human 
heart.  Their  design  ends  not  in  themselves,  but  they  arc  edu- 
cators up  toward  God  when  understood  in  their  richer  mean- 
ing.     We    lose  their   designed  ministry   when  they   arc    not 
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suggestive  of  higher  loveliness,  grandeur  and  strength.  All 
these  appliances  arc  bestowed  for  tlic  development  of  our  finer 
nature.  They  are  meant  to  refine  and  cliasten,  not  to  dull 
and  overpower  the  heart.  The  moment  they  arc  allowed  to 
oppress  the  spirit  rather  than  elevate  it,  to  confine  it  to  tlie 
visual  rather  than  to  quicken  faith,  to  weaken  the  vigor  of  the 
man  rather  than  crown  him  with  new  manliness,  to  check  prayer 
rather  than  quicken  its  flow,  to  make  us  content  with  our  expe- 
riences, so  that  we  long  for  nothing  higher, — then  is  the  whole 
design  of  God's  works  forgotten,  and  nature  rejects  her  wor- 
shipper. 

So,  too,  in  regard  to  the  world  of  mind.  Its  beauties,  its 
strength,  its  capabilities,  are  not  given  for  worship,  but  for 
use;  for  rejoicing  that  the  human  has  yet  some  element 
of  hope ;  for  the  lesson  that  if  finite  power  moves  our  admira- 
tion so,  the  more  must  the  limitless  One  ;  that  if  human  wisdom 
has  that  which  appeals  to  our  honor,  much  the  more  does  the 
Infinite.  The  supreme  beauty  is  resident  in  God  alone,  and 
these  lesser  emanations  of  that  beauty  may  not  be  denied  their 
source,  nor  the  work  they  arc  meant  to  perform.  The  flower 
asks  not  to  be  admired  for  itself,  but  to  have  a  place  among 
the  influences  that  shall  quicken  and  mould  the  heart;  in  its 
petals,  its  unity,  its  fragrance,  its  beauty,  are  appeals  to  the 
Creator. 

The  richness  of  the  landscape  has  in  its  language  lessons  for 
the  spirit,  and  he  who  learns  the  best  is  brought  nearest  to 
God.  The  cloistered  monk  may  fancy  in  the  beauties  of  God's 
works,  a  snare  and  an  unmanning,  but  'tis  the  plea  of  an  indo- 
lent, ignorant  soul;  the  rightly  tempered  mind  will  find  in  them 
new  impulses  to  resist  temptation  and  to  work  manfully.  The 
warrior  who  stoops  to  caress  the  brow  of  a  fair  haired  child, 
as  he  strides  on  to  battle,  deals  no  weaker  blows  because  his 
heart  was  touched  and  prompted  to  the  act  of  love.  lie  that 
loves  the  ministry  of  flowers  will  be,  tlicrcfore,  none  the  less 
unyielding  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  touching  address  of  Lu- 
ther, to  the  bird  singing  its  evening  carol,  betrayed  no  weak- 
ness in  the  heart  that  wrestled  with  principalities  and  powers. 
The  mother's  faith  becomes  not  less  triumphant  as  she  places  a 
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flower  in  the  hand  of  her  lifeless  child;  nor  is  that  care  less 
faithful  that  bends  to  kiss  the  brow  of  tlie  unknown  sufferer. 
Eeligion  does  not  forbid  the  beautifying  of  the  graves  of  those 
we  loYC;  with  the  flower-wreath  and  the  evergreen,  for  tlie  faith 
that  prompts  their  bestowal  withers  not  as  the  flower  and  the 
leaf. 

The  keenness  of  our  sensibilities,  the  truthfulness  of  our 
emotions,  may  be  increased  by  the  culture  of  the  irsthetic  ele- 
ment. The  heart  is  quickened  from  its  deadness  into  life.  By 
it  many  an  one  has  found  the  beginnings  of  that  wonderful  ex-^ 
perience  wliich  throws  the  soul  into  direct  communion  with  per- 
fection itself  It  quickens  the  affections.  The  germ  of  the  re- 
ligious life  lies  within.  As  the  allections  are  developed,  or  neg- 
lected, they  maybe  said  to  foster  the  unfolding  of  that  germ  or 
to  cover  it  still  deeper  with  the  destroying  power  of  selflove. 
They  may  become  to  it  as  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  or  as 
bliii'ht  and  mildew  to  dcstrov. 

Our  lives  become  less  earthlv  and  sensual,  if  we  seek  to  in- 
carnate  the  true  principles  of  taste.  With  taste,  falsely  so 
called,  that  rejects  whatever  does  not  agree  with  its  own  self- 
assumed  ^/zWa,  that  is  the  result  of  a  morbid  sensibility,  of  con- 
tempt of  whatever  has  not  the  badge  of  gentility,  that  is  finical 
and  oppressive, — we  have  notliing  to  do  here  except  to  utter  our 
condemnation.  True  taste  seeks  beauties,  and  if  she  cannot 
find  them,  she  mourns  their  absence  as  a  calamity,  while  with 
earnest  heart  and  readiness  of  endeavor  she  would  plant  the 
seed  there.  The  truly  beautiful  never  smiles  contemptuously 
upon  the  deformed,  but  pities  it.  God  never  mocks  the  soul 
that  is  in  earnest,  however  weak  and  uncouth  its  motions  may 
be.  True  taste  is  careful,  and  full  of  gentleness  and  peace;  it 
has  ^^a  quiet  eye  that  sleeps  and  broods  on  its  own  heart." 

Such  a  development  has  its  end,  in  that  it  confines  itself  less 
to  the  immediate  objects  of  sense,  and  seeks  along  the  path  of 
mere  external  beauty  till  it  finds  its  source  in  the  eternal  mind. 
It  aims  to  make  its  apprehension  of  the  beautiful  a  spiritual  one, 
for  thus  is  it  ennobled.  Mysticism  treads  its  cold,  formal 
round;  the  idealistic  element  seeks  tlie  perfect,  and  beholds  in 
finite  objects  a  partial,  incomplete  revelation  of  supreme  beauty. 
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But  this  partial  revelation  has  a  reference  to  tlie  complete,  and 
HO  imparts  completeness  to  the  heart.  Mere  sense  sees  no 
openinii;  t^'lor}',  no  brii^'htness  of  the  Sliechinah;  with  its  own 
hand  it  shuts  the  way  that  brings  redemption,  and  makes  per- 
fection a  myth.  The  appreciation  and  love  of  the  beautiful,  the 
culture  which  ocsthetical  development  shall  bring,  must,  if  I'ight- 
ly  apprehended,  quicken  sense  and  aid  in  bi'inging  in  its  re- 
demption. The  more  spiritual  the  character  of  beauty,  the 
more  vivifying  is  the  power  it  possesses.  It  awakens  enthu- 
siasm, and  so  prompts  to  noble  deeds.  p]nthusiasm  is  neces- 
sary to  tlic  Christian  disciple ;  it  works  mightily  for  the  over- 
coming' of  the  world,  the  subduing  to  tlie  dominion  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Christ.  It  is  as  the  lubrication  of  the  mind — a  spring 
of  living  refreshment,  welling  up  in  the  soul.  Tlie  contempla- 
tion of  the  infinite  beauty,  freshens  the  spirit  and  becomes  as 
the  dew,  imparting  life  and  fragrance  to  the  flower. 

The  fitness  of  the  mind,  for  the  beautiful,  may  be  seen  in  this  : 
that,  wherever  an  object  is  judged  to  be  beautiful,  the  health- 
ful nature  is  immediately  wrought  into  love  for  it.  The  higher 
the  form  of  this  love  and  the  nobler  the  object,  the  greater  is 
the  joy  received.  More  avenues  arc  opened  along  which  is 
borne  a  ])recious  freight  of  feeling,  aiding  and  blessing  in  its 
soothing  and  invigorating  power.  The  measure  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  an  object  determines  the  amount  of  love  it  awakens. 
Heavenly  beauty  will  avraken  purest  love  when  the  heart  docs 
not  wilfully  shut  itself  from  its  power.  There  is  no  safety  to 
the  spirit,  except,  as  each  discovery  of  the  tasteful  is  attain- 
ed, it  lays  it  with  childlike  confidence  in  the  Father's  liand.  God 
addresses  the  senses,  that  they  may  produce  a  vivifying  of  the 
spiritual.  lie  quickens  human  vision,  that  tlie  eye  of  the  soul 
may  pierce  the  vail  that  sense  draws  before  it.  The  bread  w^as 
quickened  in  the  miracle,  to  induce  within  the  five  thousand 
some  thought  of  the  bread  of  life.  The  water,  borne  to  the 
feast,  became,  in  the  illustrative  of  the  Mighty  One,  a  symbol 
of  never  failing  springs.  The  lilies  of  the  field  were  indeed 
beautiful,  but  tliis  attractiveness  must  be  an  index  pointing  to 
the  hand  that  fashioned  them  delicately  and  in  loveliness. 

One  of  the  chief  lessons   of  the  Great  Teacher  was  that  all 
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things  were  to  be  considered  as  valuable  in  tlieir  reference  to 
the  Father.  Parable  and  miracle  declared  this  as  they  appeal- 
ed to  the  aDSthetics  of  the  heart.  They  were  beautiful  because 
they  were  suggestive  of  the  beautiful  in  God ;  and  thus,  tlie 
more  this  element  progresses  in  the  soul,  the  more  it  declares 
God.  The  highly  suggestive  is  always  beautiful.  Finite  enjoy- 
ments; external  objects^  and  the  qualities  of  mind  perform  for 
us  their  chief  ministry  as  they  come  and  lay  their  tributes  at 
the  feet  of  chastened  reason,  imagination  and  faitli.  The  tem- 
ple is  inferior  to  the  worshipping  spirit  kneeling  within.  It 
may  become  only  an  instrument;  an  aid,  a  use  to  the  soul;  never, 
witli  safety,  a  worshipped  thing, —  a  hinderance,  enthroned  in  the 
liidicst  love  where  it  should  serve. 

True  rosthetics  can  iievcr  debilitate  the  soul.  They  find,  in 
the  exemplification  of  justice,  tlie  object  of  tlieir  worship  as  well 
as  in  that  of  love.  The  sterner  virtues  receive  a  ready  worship. 
In  an  indexible  uprightness  they  rejoice,  and  find  in  inGnite  jus- 
tice, an  object  for  as  sincere  admiration  as  in  infinite  love. 
They  are  never  content  with  a  partial  development  of  the 
character  of  infinite  beauty.  So  the  contemplation  of  justice 
strengthens  the  soul  and  clears  away  the  dark  vapors  of  sen- 
timental piety.  We  love  justice  in  human  decisions,  and  find 
in  the  act  which  would  sacrifice  a  son  to  the  demands  of  the 
law  of  a  statC;  true  beauty;  but  the  act  of  justice  fails  in  its 
higher  work  upon  the  soul,  except  when  seen  as  an  example  of 
an  universal  principle  leading  up  to  God,  and  as  an  influence 
emanating  from  justice  in  the  Divine  mind.  We  may  find  ob- 
jects of  loveliness,  of  grandeur;  elements  of  mercy;  love  and 
truth;  which;  by  their  leading  power;  may  bless  and  ennoble  the 
heart.  The  danger  lies  in  accepting  the  beauty  of  matter  and 
of  mind  as  tlic  chiefest,  and  so  leaving  unappreciated  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Divine  law.  We  admire  architecture,  not  for  the 
architecture  chiefly;  but  for  the  triumph  of  the  skill  of  the  archi- 
tect. God's  works  are  to  be  view^ed  out  of  themselves  ;  in  con- 
nection w^ith  him  does  their  chief  beauty  appear. 

Christ  sets  before  us  the  perfection  of  moral  beauty.  Only 
as  this  finds  some  response  in  our  heartS;  arc  we  to  judge  that 
the  true  a^sthetical  clement  is  dwelling  there.  Before  rccog- 
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nizcd  bcaiitj;  the  artist  waits  with  patience  till  its  merits  are 
appreciated;  and  eacli  i:>;race  and  tint  is  transferred  to  his  can- 
Tas.  Though  absent^  the  vision  still  goes  with  his  heart,  and 
grows  ill  distinctness  tlicre  as  thought  develops  and  defines  it.' 
Its  unity,  liarniony,  proportion,  combination,  arc  all  felt  and 
copied  as  liis  powers  may  permit.  He  becomes  elated  with 
tlie  thought  of  being  able  to  discover  beauty,  and  tlic  quest  for 
it  is  ardently  continued.  It  is  meet  to  be  wrought  into  mo- 
tionless admiration  before  a  Ixaflfaelle  or  a  Claude.  Thus  will 
tlie  lover  of  moral  beauty  stand  before  its  exhibition  in  the  cliar- 
acter  of  the  Redeemer.  In  its  gentleness,  patience,  long-sufl'er. 
ing  and  love ;  in  the  hope,  tlie  trust,  obedience  and  mercy,  the 
tenderness  and  devotion  .u'iven  tlicre,  tlie  soul  must  find  its  liiLih- 
est  model  and  strive  to  copy  it,  trace  after  trace,  in  his  own 
life.  All  otlier  beauty  points  to  Ilim.  As  a  n^iagnet,  it  turns 
to  Ilim.  His  works  join  in  testifying  of  Him,  and,  though  faint- 
ly, speak  some  direction  to  Ilim.  That  licart  wdiich  seeks  the 
highest  beauty  will  never  be  content  with  minor,  earthly  beau- 
ty with  its  defectiveness,  but  will  press  on  to  full  satisfaction. 
In  meditating  upon  Ilim,  the  features  of  tlie  most  excellent  beau- 
ty arc  reproduced  in  tlie  heart. 

The  moral  effect  of  all  the  objects  which  taste  dwells  upon,  will 
be  heightened  by  the  development  of  taste.  Nature  is  seen, 
not  as  displaying  merely  herself,  but  as  connnanding  us  away  to 
Him  who  gave  her  attractiveness.  In  the  light  of  moral  power, 
ocean  has  a  nobler  utterance  than  that  which  the  earthly  nature 
comprehends ;  without  exerting  moral  power,  the  Alps,  with 
their  pictures  of  loveliness  and  grandeur,  lose  their  chief  sig- 
nificance and  inadequately  supply  the  spirit.  The  mere  knowl- 
edge of  that  beauty  which  sense  can  grasp,  ushers  the  soul  into 
no  hii!;h  freedom,  but  there  results  pain  and  a  dwariiuG:  of  the 
powers.  The  seen  must  suggest  the  unseen  lying  in  regions 
where  perfect  excellence  dwells. 

The  more  the  acutencss  of  our  faculties  is  increased,  the  more 
points  of  contact  exist  between  us  and  God.  Energy  will  not 
be  lessened  in  the  heart,  and  will,  by  the  promotion  which  such 
culture  may  give,  produce  greater  pleasure.  For  the  more  per- 
fect the   energy,  the  more    pleasurable    docs   auction   become. 
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Thus  God's  perfect  energy  produces  in  Ilim  infinite  pleasure.  A 
soul  wliicli  feels  that  the  energy  it  puts  forth,  is  not  all  which 
it  may  become  capable  of  exercising,  must  sufler  pain.  Taste 
dwells  with  deli<2:ht  on  harmony  of  relations:  the  more  cxten- 
sive  its  development,  the  more  can  it  apprehend  and  gather 
pleasure  from  the  supreme  harmony  in  the  Divine  nature. 

The  moment  avc  bci^in  to  know,  we  begin  to  exercise  taste. 
Taste  is  the  result  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  blessed  by 
taste.  The  more  perfect  the  wisdom,  the  more  is  the  a^stlietic 
clement  developed  ;  tlie  aesthetic  power  gives  to  the  sliapes  that 
please  a  life,  and  makes  the  murmur  of  the  cascade,  the  hush  of 
3riglit,  tlie  moaning  of  the  wind, "  put  on  a  living  form,"  vitalizing, 
in  their  appeal  to  the  heart,  ^'  the  landscape,  the  sky,  the  fountain, 
the  rosy  dawn  and  the  crimson  eve,  making  them  no  longer  as 
dry  and  dead  husks  which  life  has  thrown  aside  as  mere  ex- 
uviae."  IJut  pleasure  must  never  be  tliought  to  consist  in  the 
mere  quickening  of  tlie  pulse  and  the  kindling  of  the  eye,  but  in 
the  streni>:thening  and  vivifying  of  the  heart. 

The  Christian  needs  to  cultivate  this  aesthetic  clement.  That 
Vvdiich  brings  him  into  nearer  contact  with  his  Maker,  produces 
in  him  a  greater  efiicicncy  in  laboring  for  the  good  of  others. 
It  is  a  false  modesty  which  prevents  the  soul  from  attaining  the 
liighcst  development  of  itself;  a  false  humility  which  makes  a 
man  desire  to  be  less  than  lie  was  designed  to  be,  less  power- 
ful or  less  useful  than  he  ought  to  be.  Ey  icsthetical  culture 
the  individual  is  improved  in  licart  and  mind.  Gentleness, 
loveliness,  all  attractive  qualities,  win  the  heart,  especially  when 
mingled  with  the  sterner  qualities  of  the  soul.  Says  one,  who 
exemplifies,  in  the  walks  of  learning,  the  virtues  of  which  he 
speaks:  ^v]>oorishness  and  vulgarity  never  sat  more  gracefully 
upon  a  virtuous  man  than  refined  sensibility  and  delicacy  of 
feeling.  An  ideal  character  has,  as  its  essentials,  all  that  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  in  moj'als.  Tlie  beautiful  and  the  good  arc 
not  identical,  but  are  kindred  and  congenial.  The  good  man 
is  more  perfect  in  himself,  more  pleasing  to  a  pure  mind,  more 
like  his  Maker,  as  wxU  as  more  influential  in  society,  if  in  him  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  are  united.     A  cultivated  taste  multi- 
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plies  the  sources  of  happiness  lierc  and  liercaftcr.  It  is  plea- 
sure leading  to  pleasure,  more  and  more." 

yEsthctics  can  never  harni;  except  as  they  dim  the  eye  of 
faith,  and,  withdrawing  it  from  tilings  unseen,  fix  it  on  material 
objects.  Their  province  is  welcome,  if  they  throw  around  the 
principles  and  the  doctrines  of  our  faitli  the  garb  of  beauty, 
such  as  a  sanctified  imagination  supplies.  For  the  work  of  im- 
agination, as  a  lofty  faculty  of  our  natures,  may  be  such  as  our 
dulled  sensibilities  could  never  perform.  Tlie  two ,  nm.st  be 
woven  in  strictest  harmony ;  taste  must  never  assume  to  dic- 
tate to  religion,  nor  substitute  itself  for  religion. 

TIic  Christian  minister  mnst,  as  the  Christian  teacher  and 
pastor,  cultivate  tliis  element  inliis  nature.  Ilis  usefulness  will 
thereby  bo  extended,  and  his  own  heart  fnid  richer  springs  of 
comfort  within.  Let  it  not  detract,  however,  from  the  power 
of  his  rebukes  of  sin.  Guilt  and  atonement  arc  to  be  set  forth 
in  their  strongest  light  to  counteract  tlic  inHating  influence  of 
purely  literary  culture.  Everything  that  tends  to  make  society 
artificial,  rather  than  hearty,  must  be  discouraged  and  driven 
away  by  a  hcalthly  application  of  the  radical  doctrines  of  the 
Cross.  Belief  nnist  be  shown  as  having  rfn  energy  within  it,  a 
substance,  a  power.  Exactness  in  the  pulpit,  is  to  be  sought. 
J^]sthetical  training  will  impart  tliis  in  no  small  measure.  The 
pulpit  will  not  tliercby  become,  as  it  never  should,  a  place  for 
the  mere  painting  of  pictures,  but  one  whence  conies  the  mes- 
sage that  penetrates  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  pierces  to  the  mo- 
tives- and  designs  of  the  hearer,  and  exhibits  to  him  tlie  hidden 
impulses  of  the  soul. 

(lod  is  the  only  true  exhibition  of  the  beautiful.  In  him  mor- 
al beauty  resides  supreme.  The  termination  of  our  sense  of 
the  beautiful  is  God.  He  is  the  principle  of  all  beauty.  We 
refer  all  to  Ilim  who  is  tlie  fulness  of  order,  unity,  justice,  con- 
descension and  love.  He  is  the  ^•'completed  ideal  of  all  beau- 
ty," as  well  as  the  fountain  from  which  all  beauty  flows.  Let 
us,  in  conclusion,  quote  the  wonderful  words  which  Plato  makes 
the  Mantinean  in  the  banquet  address  to  Socrates,  and  which, 
though   of  Pagan    origin,   yet   breathed  the    Christian  spirit; 
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"Eternal  beaut}^,  uncreated  and  undying,  free  alike  from  decay 
and  growth;  not  beautiful  here  and  repulsive  there;  beautiful 
only  at  one  time,  at  one  place;  to  some  agreeable,  and  to  oth- 
ers hateful;  a  beauty  which  sense  caiinot  grasp;  not  the  beauty 
of  the  countenance^  having  no  hands,  no  body,  ....  in  which 
all  other  beauties  are  centered,  but  yet,  so  that  their  connngo-r 
their  destruction  makes  it  not  less  nor   greater,    producing    no 

change 0.  my  dear  Socrates,  tlie  view  of  eternal  beati- 

ty  alone  can  give  a  value  to  this  life What   would  be 

the  destiny  of  a  mortal  who  sliould  be  permitted  to  gaze  upon 
the  purely  beautiful,  clothed  with  simplicity,  without  tlie  appear- 
ance or  tlio  body  of  mere  humanity  with  its  perishable  charms, 
to  whom  it  sliould  be  granted  to  see  face  to  face,  with  its  abso- 
lute expression,  the  Divine  beauty!" 


Art.  YL— llEGENERATTON. 

[XoTK.  The  followini]^  article  discusses  a  fundamental  religious  topic,  -with 
clearness,  ability,  and  Christian  temper.  For  these  reasons  it  readily  linds  a  place 
In  these  pages.  The  discussion  of  it  in  other  forms  and  connections  is  not  ignored, 
nor  is  the  feeling  awakened  by  that  discussion  at  all  disesteemed.  Nothing  could 
be  better  adapted  than  is  this  article  to  ans'^cr  any  inquiries  that  may  have  been, 
raised  respecting  the  author's  real  views,  and  the  features  wherein  they  differ  from 
those  entertained  by  other  writers  on  theology  generally  recognized  as  evangelical. 
ilis  matured  opinions  are  hero  presented  with  deliberation  and  care,  and  with 
such  precision  and  limitations  of  statement  as  they  would  be  less  likely  to  secure 
amid  the  warmth  and  earnestness  of  direct  controversy. 

If  we  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  touching  the  discussions  on  this  subject, 
without  being  considered  intrusive,  we  would  hint  that  precision  of  statement 
and  a  careful  definition  of  terms  should  be  sought  after  and  insisted  on.  Bo  far 
as  we  have  understood  the  somewhat  voluminous  articles  wdiich  have  appeared  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  chief  differences  between  the  author  and  his  crit- 
ics have  related  to  two  points,  viz.:  First,  what  are  the  moral  relations  and  signif- 
icance of  the  act  of  Christian  Baptism  ?  Second,  What  is  the  historic,  theologi- 
cal and  Scriptural  signification  and  import  of  the  word  Rcgeneratloji,  and  of  the 
synonymous  phrases  "  born  again,"  <«  born  of  God,"  made  *'  a  new  creature,"  etc.  ? 
In  our  author's  mode  of  discussion  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  more  or  less 
implied  by,  or  involved  in,  the  answer  given  to  the  second.  As  will  readily  be 
observed,  he  makes  Begencratlon  signify  all  that  his  critics,  and  most  modern 
Evangelical  authors,  make  it  signify,  rtJif?  some;;/^ my  wiorc.  With  him  it  means 
the  internal,  spiritual  change,  ^vrought  through  and  by  the  operation   of  both  Di- 
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vine  and  human  agencies,  andy  besides  thisy  it  means  the  open  assumption  of  the 
uttitudc,  responsibilities  and  relations  of  a  Christian  disciple,  by  being  baptized. 
With  them  it  is  significant  of  only  the  spiritual  and  internal  work  ;  and  they  re- 
gard the  addition  as  foisted  on  to  the  word  without  adequate  cause,  and  as  calcu- 
lated to  work  either  confusion  or  mischief,  or  both.  The  central  question  is  really, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  one  of  lexicology.  Does  the  word  properly  signify  the  more  or 
the  less  ?  is  the  inquiry  to  be  answered.  It  seems  simple  enough,  but  it  does  not 
prove  so.  Quote  lexicons,  and  there  is  still  room  for  dispute  oyer  the  meaning  of 
the  definition,  or  over  the  authority  of  the  lexicographer.  (iuote  the  archeolo- 
gists,  with  a  view  of  determining  what  such  phrases  signified  in  the  ante- Christian 
period  among  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  of  learning  to  what  facts  they  stood  related 
as  symbols,  and  their  testimony  is  conflicting.  Quote  the  New  Testament ;  and 
on  such  a  point  as  this  not  a  few  questions  in  exegesis  must  be  settled  before  the 
main  one  can  be  fairly  reached.  Quote  the  Fathers,  and  the  earlier  histories  of 
the  church  ;  and  on  such  a  point  one  is  not  seldom  kept  swinging  between  dark- 
ness and  Babel.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  profit  in  the  study,  nor  that 
there  is  no  outward  reward  of  the  toil ;  we  are  only  saying  that  the  question  may 
not  prove  so  simple,  nor  the  answer  be  so  near,  as  was  imagined. 

The  current  usage  of  the  word  is,  as  we  think,  against  the  author,  and  that  lie 
himself  is  probably  ready  to  concede  ;  for  his  aim  seems  in  part  to  bo  the  correc- 
tion of  what  he  deems  an  error  in  the  prevalent  interpretation  and  use  of  that 
term.  We  may  add  that  he  does, not  seem  to  have  proved  the  position  that  his 
use  of  it  is  Apostolic  or  Patristic.  We  survey  his  testimony  with  care,  but  are 
constrained  to  ask  for  more,  or  better,  or  both,  before  giving  him  a  favorable  ver- 
dict. We  respect  both  Knapp  and  Bushnell,  whose  words  are  (quoted  ;  but  do 
not  regard  their  statements  as  proving  that  Ilegencration  properly  carries  with  it 
this  extent  of  meaning.  We  are  slow  to  accept  as  reliable  this  account  of  prose- 
lyte Baptism  furnished  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  rcgarvl  our  author's  strong  pica  for 
Christian  Baptism  as  somewhat  weakened  by  his  tacit  assent  to  it. 

It  is  easy  to  sec  the  practical  ends  which  our  author  hopes  to  reach  by  means  of 
convincing  men  that  this  definition  of  Ilegeneration  is  the  true  one.  It  would 
prove  a  most  powerful  argument  in  behalf  of  believers'  Baptism  as  the  only  Chris- 
tian Baptism  ;  and  so  would  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  what  we  regard  as  an  unau- 
thorized substitute  for  it,  viz.:  Infant  Sprinkling.  Besides,  it  would  go  far  to  de- 
liver us  from  the  disposition — widely  and  increasingly  prevalent — to  attach  little 
importance  to  the  open  confession  of  Christ,  and  to  a  thorough  identification  with 
his  rule  and  gospel,  by  ofi'ering  a  simple  and  genuine  test  of  character.  The  ne- 
(icssity  of  Ilegeneration  is  admitted;  but  many  claim  it  for  themselves  who  show 
little  or  nothing  of  the  servant's  obedience  to  the  IMaster,  or  the  subject's  loyalty 
to  his  Sovereign.  Convince  them  that  Ilegeneration  always  implies  an  open  iden- 
tification with  Christ  and  his  cause,  through  Baptism  and  active  obedience,  and 
secret  discipleship  would  not  be  confided  in,  and  it  would  become  much  easier  to 
take  an  accurate  inventory  of  the  forces  in  the  ?tlessiah's  kingdom  on  earth. 
These  are  evidently  the  anticipated  benefits  of  this  advocated  view. 

We  only  add —for  this  note  is  growing  tedious — that,  while  we  regard  a  correct 
and  judicious  terminology  as  of  real  value,  we  do  not  look  for  a  new  lexicogra- 
phy to  produce  a  radical  moral  revolution.  The  disputants  over  this  question 
seem  to  us  nearer  each  other  in  conviction  than  in  language.  Both  parties  insist 
that  Ilegeneration  implies  a  radical  moral  and  spiritual  change,  and  that  there  can 
lie  no  justification  or  right  living  till  this  change  is  wrought.     Both  parties   agree 
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that  the  truth,  the  Holy  Sphit  and  human  agency  all  act  and  co-act  in  effecting 
this  change.  Both  parties  emphatically  claim  that  this  inward  work  is  supernat- 
ural and  vital.  Both  parties  demand  that  the  renewed  man  shall  put  on  Christ 
by  baptism,  as  an  act  expressive  of  his  loyalty  to,  and  of  his  identification  with, 
liis  new  IMaster,  in  order  to  his  occupancy  of  the  position  to  whicfi  the  believer  is 
summoned.  These  seem  to  us  not  simply  important  points  involved  in  the  sub* 
jcct,  but  emphatically  tho:  important  ones.  We  do  not  say  that  there  arc  no  real 
differences — that  there  is  nothing  hut  a  war  of  words.  It  is  very  likely  otherwise^ 
The  word  Regeneration  seems  to  mean  more,  and  the  word  Faith  to  mean  less,  in 
our  author's  dialect,  than  in  that  of  his  critics.  They  may  differ  in  their  view  and 
estimate  of  the  mental  phenomena  denoted  by  the  words  ;  but  of  this  we  are  not 
yet  certain  ;  and  the  discussions  have  not  very  much  enlightened  us  on  that  point-. 
For  philolog}  and  theology  are  distinct  provinces  of  thought ;  and  the  essential  uni^ 
ty  of  doctrine  may  co-exist  with  wide  variations  of  statement. — Ed.] 


Christ  and  the  apostles  resorted  to  the  current  literatiirOj 
for  words  to  express  the  spiritual  ideas  of  the  Christian  sys* 
tern,  rather  than  coin  new  words,  with  which  the  people  were 
not  familiar. 

The  gospel  introduces  supernatural  power  among  men  to  re- 
new, elevate,  spiritualize  their  natures,  and -bring  them  in- 
to fellowship  with  that  which  is  pure,  joyous  and  Divine.  It 
contemplates  a  radical  change  in  their  moral  character,  the  in- 
troduction of  new  forces  into  their  daily  life,  to  set  them  more 
successfully  against  the  sensual,  selfish  and  vile,  and  lift  them 
up  to  purposes,  aspirations,  affections  and  desires  that  are  holy 
and  good  ;  to  control  and  regulate  all  the  plans  and  workings 
of  the  soul.  So  great  a  work  as  this  demands  description* 
Words  and  phrases  must  be  employed  to  set  it  forth  in  all  of 
its  parts,  and  as  a  whole. 

This  is  done  in  the  Xew  Testament  by  employing  words  in 
common  use,  to  which  is  given  a  higher  and  more  spiritual 
meaning  than  they  had  before  borne.  '•  Regeneration,"  "  born 
again,'"  ^^  created  anew,''  ^-passed  from  dcathunto  life,"  ^' born 
of  God,"  '-put  off'  the  old  man,"  '•  put  on  the  new  man,"  ^■de- 
livered from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,"  arc  among  the  chosen  phrases  to 
represent  this  great  transaction.  Thus,  by  words  used  in  a 
higher  sense,  and  various  combinations  of  words,  the  supernat- 
ural forces  and  work  of  the  gospel  arc  set  forth,  and  the  minds 
of  men  arc  lifted  np  to  higher  conceptions,  and  led  to  a  higher 
hope. 
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Regeneration^  and  'horn  again,  horn  of  God,  were  very  fa- 
miliar terms  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Jews,  and  also  of  tlie 
lieatlien,  descriptive  of  radical  changes  in  persons  and  things, 
Josephus  calls  the  restoration  of  the  land  of  Judea  to  the  Jews 
a  regeneration  (paliggenesia).  The  emancipation  of  a  slave 
under  the  Roman  law,  was  called  a  yicw  hirlli.  Cicero  speaks 
of  his  restoration  from  exile,  as  a  rege^neratioii.  The  Stoics 
described  the  fruit  of  their  peculiar  discipline  as  a  regenerci- 
lion.  Proselyting  to  Judaism  from  the  Gentiles,  was  generally 
described  by  the  Jews  as  a  ^'  new  birth/'  "'  born  of  God,"  (Gen- 
csthai  anothcn).  Olshausen  says,  that  the  Jews  called  the 
proselyte  ^'  the  new  born,"  ^' the  born  ol'  (ilod,"  and  that  these 
terms  were  general  and  comprehensive,  including  the  entire 
process  of  l)ringing  the  party  into  the  Jewish  religion.  Dr. 
AVall  savs  that  the  Jews  described  this  "  nev/  birth"  of  the 
proselyte  to  be  so  radical  as  to  annul  all  his  former  relations 
of  kindred,  or  law;  so  that  his  own  mother  was  no  lon.o:er  his 
relative. 

So,  also,  lyrorus  and  Knapp  say  that  the  terms  regeneration^ 
horn  again,  horn  of  God,  ncio  hirfh,  were  in  common  use 
among  the  Jews  before  the  advent  of  Clirist,  and  that  tliev  had 
already  attained  a  moral  and  religious  signification. 

AVhen  Nicodemus  marvelled  that  Christ  should  require  Iti/U' 
to  be  horn  again.,  in  order  to  enter  the  new  kingdom,  which  he 
understood  that  the  Saviour  was  about  to  set  up,  it  was  not  be- 
cause lie  vras  a  stranger  to  the  idea  of  a  veio  Irirth ;  for,  as  a 
teacher  in  Israel,  he  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
fact,  that  the  proselyted  Gentiles  were  popularly  known  as  the 
iieiv  horn,  as  h(nii  of  God,  l/orn  again.  And  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  have  been  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  Jesus  in- 
tended that  he  should  repeat  his  natural  birth,  in  order  to  en- 
ter the  kingdom.  lie  must  have  referred  to  the  impossHyility 
of  repeating  the  natural  birth,  to  illustrate  the  absurdity^  or  im- 
practicability of  Ids  being  horn  again,  in  the  sense  that  a  Gen- 
tile was  horn  into  the  Jewish  religion, •wliich  was  the  current 
sense  of  the  phrase  at  that  period.  This  excited  his  marvel  as 
much  as  to  be  required  to  repeat  his  natural  birth.  "  How  can 
these  things  be?"     ^' How  can  a  loyal  Jcv/,  who    is   alreetdy   a 
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child  of  God,  a  member  of  the  Divine  institution;  a  citizen  of 
the  Divine  realm,  be  called  upon  to  pass  tlirongli  this  radical 
change  ?  Does  not  the  fact  that  I  am  now  a  man  preclude  my 
ever  being  again  born  a  man  ?  Docs  not  the  i'act  that  I  am  a 
Jew,  that  I  am  already  a  son  of  God,  render  it  impossible  that 
1  sliould  now  be  born  from  above  ?"  So  he  raai'vellcd  ;  and 
well  he  might.  To  him  there  seemed  a  positive  inconsistency 
in  the  requisition.  On  the  supposition  that  Nicodemus  was 
truly  pious,  as  no  doubt  he  believed  himself  to  be,  and  that 
Christ's  kino'dom  was  a  continuance  of  the  then  current  system 
of  religion,  as  the  learned  Jews  expected  that  it  would  be;  the 
terms  of  admission  which  the  Saviour  imposed  npon  him,  were 
wholly  unaccountable.  Can  a  man  who  has  been  a  true  Chris- 
tian from  childhood  be  horn  a^rtin  ?  If  we  shonld  assert  that 
such  must  be  boni  acrain,  would  thev  not  marvel?  But  Nico- 
denius  regarded  himself  as  already  a  true  child  of  God.  He 
liad  been  such  from  childhood.  The  thought  was  therefore 
startling  to  him,  that  lie  must  be  horn  again  in  order  to  enter 
the  kiuixdom  of  heaven.  All  his  ideas  of  the  character  and 
privileges  of  a  Jew ;  all  his  ideas  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
his  expectations  of  the  reign  of  Jesus,  wttc  shocked.  How 
could  tliey  fail  to  be  ?  Had  the  Saviour  said  that  all  Gentiles 
must  be  born  again,  no  Jew  would  have  marvelled.  But  Gen- 
tiles  were  not  the  subjects  of  conversation.  Jews  alone  were 
in  the  mind  of  Nicodemus.  Hence  his  case  is  no  evidence 
against  the  historic  fact  that  the  phrases  we  have  quoted'  were 
in  common  use  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  ad- 
vent. 

Christianity  Supernal ura I. 

Every  student  of  the  gospel  must  be  aware  that  Christianity 
proposes  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  minds  and  moral  natures  of 
men,  a  Divine  power,  a  spiritual  force,  and  aflbrd  supernatural 
help,  to  redeem,  reform,  elevate,  ennoble,  and  save  tlieni  from 
sin,  degradation,  and  ruin.  As  truly  as  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
raising  the  dead,  opening  tlie  eyes  of  the  blind,  casting  out  dev- 
ils, and  doing  ^'  many  wonderful  works,"  was  proof  that  a  power 
above  and  beyond  nature  dwelt  in  Christ,  so  the  spiritual  life 
which  the  Saviour  proposes  to  impart,  and  does  impart,  proves 
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that  he  lias  introduced  into  tlic  world  a  spiritual  power  above 
nature,  extra  and  superior  to  all  natural  forces,  laws  of  devel- 
opment, or  recuperative  energies  in  man's  mental  or  moral  con- 
stitution. Tiie  ,<j;ospel  sets  forth  the  Divine  Eeinij;  as  comini^'to 
the  help  of  man  by  direct  and  lovimi;  intei'ference  ;  stepi)inii,'  in- 
to the  midst  of  natural  forces  to  rescue  thc^  race  from  the  suri;-- 
inii:s  of  natural  elements,  whicli  are  workiim*  our  de<>:radation 
and  ruin,  since  our  trans.g'ression.  I'he  !.!;os[)el  is  not  a  mere 
system  of  moral  })reccpts  to  1)0  used  as  a  means  of  education 
and  discipline.  Christ  came  not  as  a  mere  teacher  and  exam- 
ple of  goodness,  inviting"  men  to  inutate  his  excellencies.  (Jhris- 
tianity  is  not  a  mere  moral  machine,  whicli  works  without  the 
personal  })resence  of  an  infinite,  loving,  and  liel})ing  Saviour; 
and  only  useful  to  enlighten  and  polish  by  the  natural  attrition 
of  moral  precepts.  If  language  means  anything,  if  it  can  re- 
veal anything;  if  the  gospel  is  not  a  vapid  and  deceptive  con- 
geries of  high-sounding  terms,  we  have  in  the  (Christian  system 
real,  substantial,  ellcctual,  supernatural  help  for  the  souls  of 
men,  to  subdue  and  heal  their  moral  diseases,  and  renew  and 
feed  within  them  a  new,  DivinC;  spiritual  life.  It  proi)oses  to 
create  them  '^  anew  unto  a'ood  works,''  lift  them  to  communion 
with  the  Divine  and  heavenl}',  renew  their  ailections,  and  give 
them  "'  the  Spirit  of  adoi)tion,"  so  that  they  can  alfectionately 
use  the  possessory  pronoun  7;///  with  reference  to  (Jod,  ?nt/ 
(J od,  ?//;/ I^'aiher,  vy??/ Saviour ;  and  he  sheds  abroad  in  their 
souls  love,  ])eace,  joy,  and  iills  them  in  all  respects  with  a  new 
and  higher  life. 

]\Iere  nature  worshippers,  of  which  we  have  multitudes  in 
these  days,  persons  Avho  speak  largely  of  natural  law,  develop- 
ment, culture,  disci{)liiie  and  jn'ogress,  arc  set  against  the  em- 
])loyment  of  su])ernatural  forces  to  regenerate  the  i-ace.  They 
are  alarmed  lest  natural  law  should  be  iidVinged  upon,  they  wish 
to  work  cverythiim' out  throue'h  nature ;  thev  would  fain  have 
us  believe  that  Cod  cannot  consistently  interfere  with  the  order 
of  nature,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  must 
neccssarilv  breed  disorder  and  confusion.  ]]ut  is  C«od  the 
slave,  or  i/uts/cr,  of  nature?  Is  lie  below,  or  above,  the  worlds 
which  he  has  made  ?      Do  not  human  minds  interfere  with,  and 
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modify';  tlic  forces  of  nature  ?  Wliy  may  not  Jeliovali  step  in 
to  rescue  souls  wiio,  under  niitiiral  law,  nnist  pcrisli  forever? 
The  irosncl  assures  us,  that  God  docs  do  tliis  very  woi"k.  He 
does  offer  s})iritual;  supernatin-al  lielp  to  every  man,  to  cliangc 
Ill's  heart,  suppress  liis  jiassions,  renew  liis  afiections,  and 
"strengthen  liim  mightily  in  the  inncT man/'  tliat  lie  may  live  a 
lioly,  loviug,  ha})py  life,  and  finally  be  gathered  to  a  higher,  a 
lieavenly  home. 

This  matter  of  supernatural  help  is  not  all  theory.  It  is  ex- 
perience as  well.  It  has  been  tested,  tried,  now  for  eighteen 
hundred  years;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple, from  all  conditions  of  life,  and  all  degrees  of  intelligence, 
that  they  have  found,  in  their  own  expci'icnce,  this  accession  to 
their  moral  power,  this  renewal  of  their  souls,  this  springing 
np  within  them  of  a  new  and  happy  life;  this  lifting  of  the  soul 
np  to  a  new,  spiritual  and  Divine  comnnmion.  This  testimony 
froui  ])eople  of  every  nation,  kindred  and  tongue,  is  positive 
and  united,  and  the  change  in  their  lives,  character,  and  com- 
forts, corresponds  with,  and  attests  the  reality  of,  their  cxpe- 
3'ience.  The  fact  of  this  spiritual  change  in  men's  nature,  dis- 
position and  cliai'acter,  is  just  as  fully  attested  as  any  y^henom- 
enon  of  nature  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be.  And  it  challenges 
recognition  in  the  history  of  the  race,  as  really  as  tlic  existence 
of  any  trait  of  character,  or  natural  power.  It  is  a  fact  and  a 
force  in  society,  and  is  really  tlic  only  hope  of  a  thorough  and 
lasting  reform  in  the  ])erson,  the  family,  or  the  state.  Those 
reformers  who  ignore  the  supernatural  influences  of  the  gospel, 
are  clouds  without  water,  arc  light  without  warmth,  arc  feeble 
workers,  and  must  fail  to  effect  any  lastino;  irood.  The  world 
is  ciu'sed  l)v  sin,  degraded  and  enfeebled  by  vice  :  and  rea'cnera- 
tion  of  character,  and  reform  of  society,  can  oidy  be  effected 
by  the  help  of  the  supernatural.  Thank  God,  this  we  have,  as 
the  gospel  and  experience  attest. 

Tlie    'Work  is   Comfrvhcnsivc. 

The  word  translated  "'regeneration"  (paliggencsia)  is  found 
only  twice  in  the  New  Testament.     (3nce  it  refers  to   the  ,tran- 
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«ition  from  tlic  old  dispensation  to  tlie  new,  and  once  it    refers 
to  this  li'rcat  renewal  of  cliaracter  wliicli  we  are  discussino-. 

The  words  translated,  "  born  again/'  ^'  born  from  above,'' 
'^born  of  God"  (Genestliai  anotlien)  and  wldeli  mean  tlic  same 
thing  as  regeneration,  arc  found  very  frequently  in  the  sacred 
oracles.  There  are  many  other  equivalent  ex])ressions  in  tlic 
Scriptures,  whicli  describe  this  I'adical  change  in  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  moral  charactc]*,  and  social  position.  They  arc  not 
confined  to  anv  one  item  in  tlie  transaction,  such  as  a  change  of 
belief,  change  of  purpose,  change  of  affections,  or  cliangc  of  pro- 
fession. They  do  not  describe  this  ^^  new  creation,"  as  limited 
to  a  single  point  of  character;  nor  as  wholly  iiiternal  or  whol- 
ly external;  as  wholly  the  work  of  (Jod,  or  wholly  the  work  of 
man;  nor  as  effected  wholly  through  one  single  class  of  instru- 
mentalities; but  as  comprehending  all  elements  of  character,  all 
of  the  steps  in  passing  irom  the  bondage  of  sin  into  the  liber- 
ty of  the  sons  of  God;  and  recognizing  various  instrumen- 
talities, in  accomplishing  the  change,  but  always  including  the 
supernatural. 

Every  [)liase,  and  every  part  of  this  7ifnv  creation^  is  not  set 
forth,  however,  with  equal  distinctness  in  all  cases.  Some- 
times one  feature  is  made  prominent,  and  then  another  is  made 
more  particularly  the  subject  of  discussion.  In  some  cases  the 
change  of  faith  is  more  particularly  mentioned.  Gal.  3  :  2G,  '•  Ye 
are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."  Then, 
again,  the  change  of  the  affections  is  set  forth  prominently.  1 
John  4:7,  '^  Every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of  God."  The  same 
is  true  of  the  means  employed  in  effecting  the  "new  ci-eation." 
In  some  places  we  read  that  the  renewed  are  born  by  the  icord 
of  God,  that  the  law  of  the  Lord  converts  the  soul;  then,  again, 
that  they  are  born  of  the  Spirit;  then  born  of  water;  then 
they  ^^  purified  their  own  souls ;"  then  the  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel converted  them. 

The  fact  that  such  numerous  instrumentalities  are  employed 
to  effect  this  change,  and  that  so  many  attributes  arc  said  to 
belonir  to  the  work,  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  the  iicw 
/^/rA/i  covers  and  includes  all  that  occurs   in  the   transition  of  a 
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man  from  a  guilty,  condemned,  avowed  sinner,  to  a  believing, 
consecrated,  forgiven,  avowed  saint.  That  the  change  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  item  in  tlie  transaction,  but  comprehends 
audincludcs  the  whole  event,  from  its  first  beginning  to  its  final 
completion.  This  will  more  fully  appear  by  referring  to  the 
Scriptures,  which  particularly  describe  the  remarkable  change. 

1.  It  includes  the  snpernatiiral  ivjluence  of  God  upon  the 
soul. 

John  1:  12,  13,  ^^  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them 
gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  tliem  that 
believed  on  his  name;  who  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 

John  3:3,^'  Except  a  man  be  born  again  ('  born  from  above' 
margin)  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  v.  5,  ^'Except  a 
man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

Eph-  2  :  10,  "For  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works."  2:  1,  "And  you  hath  he  quickened 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  Tit.  3:5,"  Not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mer- 
cy, he  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

These  sxiriptures  are  conclusive  proof  that  there  is  a  super- 
natural power  employed  in  the  neio  creation^  and  that  there  is 
supernatural  work  performed,  work  which  no  human  skill,  nor 
laws  of  nature  can  possibly  perform.  But  God  uses  means  to 
cfi*ect  this  end.  lie  does  not  cliange  the  character  and  make 
a  holy  being  by  an  act  of  Omnipotence.  He  respects  human 
freedom,  and  intelligence,  and  does  not  destroy  moral  charac- 
ter hy  forcing  a  change  upon  the  sinner:  but  rather  helps  him 
to  attain  a  moral  and  spiritual  position,  which  he  never  could 
reach  without  this  assistance. 

2.  Regeneration  includes  the  effect  of  truth  received  into  the 
mind. 

Ps.  1 9  :  7, "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul." 
James  1:  18,  "  Of  his  own  will  begat   (same  word   that   is 

translated  born)  he  us  by  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be 

a  kind  of  first  fruits  of  his  creatures." 
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1  Pet.  1 :  23,  ^'' Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but 
of  incorruptible,  by  the  word  of  God  wliich  livetli  and  abideth 
forever." 

1  Cor.  4:  15,  Paul  says,  ^^  For  in  Christ  Jesus  I  luivc  begot- 
ten (same  as  born)  you  tlirougli  the  gospel."  The  gospel  is 
represented  as  the  ^'good  seed,"  wliicli  brings  forth  fruit  unto 
eternal  life,  when  it  falls  into  '^good  ground;"  as  "  the  power 
of  God  to  salvation  ;"  as  ^'  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of 
God  ;"  and  the  Saviour  prayed  that  his  followers  might  be  ^'  sanc- 
tified through  the  truth;"  and  he  assured  those  who  lieard  him 
that  if  they  obeyed  his  word,  they  should  "know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  should  make  them  free." 

Now  it  is  the  province  of  the  trutli  to  enligliten  the  mind,  to 
convince,  and  persuade  and  reveal  tlie  path  of  duty,  and  the 
proffered  blessings ;  I'lcnce,  regeneration  must  include  all  of 
these  effects  of  truth  upon  the  souk  This  is  stilt  more  appa- 
rent from  those  scriptures  which  include  man's  voluntary  ac- 
tion in  the  new  birth. 

V).  Mail  docs  a  part  of  the  work  of  regeneration. 

1  Peter  1  :  22,  "Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obey- 
ing the  truth  through  the  Spirit,  see  that  yc  love  one  another 
with  a  pure  lieart  fervently." 

James  4:  8,  "Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to 
you.  Cleanse  your  hands  yc  sinners,  and  purify  your  hearts, 
vc  double  minded." 

Rom.  6:  17,  18,  "'Put  God  be  thanked,  that  ye  were  the  ser- 
vants of  sin ;  (though  ye  were)  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  lieart 
that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  unto  you.  Being 
then  made  free  from  sin,  }e  became  the  servants  of  righteous- 
ness." Wlien  did  thev  become  tlic  servants  of  riiz-hteousness  ? 
When  were  thev  made  free  from  sin  ?  What  docs  "  then"  re- 
fcr  to?  It  joins  the  time  of  conversion  to  the  act  of  "obeying 
from  the  heart."  Hence,  whatever  action  man  puts  forth,  in 
the  event  of  his  translation  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  boars  a 
part  in  regeneration.  But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  assume 
that  this  action  comprehends  all  that  is  meant  by  this  7icw  birth. 
And  it  would  also  be  an  error  to  so  define  regeneration,  as  to 
exclude  this  voluntary  action  of  the  subject :  or,  indeed,  to  ex- 
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^ludc  any  of  the  acts,  or  results    which  pertain  to  the  change 
from  an  ignorant,  vicious,  heathenish  state,  in  which  all  men  arc 
found,  where  God  has  not  come  to  their  relief,  by  revelation  and 
spiritual  influences,  to  a  believing,  loving,  obeying,    active   dis- 
-ciple  of  Jesus  Christ.    From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  from  the 
time  the  gospel  first  dawns  upon  his  mind  to  the  completion  of 
his  new  life    in  Christ,  whatever  occurs  is    included  in  his  re- 
generation.    As  land  is  regenerated  by  a  succession  of  acts,  so 
is  the  character  of  man.     The  fallow  ground  must   be   broken 
up,  the  thorns  and  brambles  removed,  the  good  seed  cast  into 
the  soul,  and  all  must  be  brought  under  the  law  of  a   healthful, 
fruitful  culture.     The  soul  must  be  cleared  of  false  gods,  and 
false  religions;  it  must  be  convinced  of  sin,  and  led  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ;  it  must  be    persuaded  to  consecrate  itself  to 
Christ;  it  must  experience  the  renewing,  quickening,    sanctify- 
ing influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  it  must  openly  avow  its 
devotion  to  Christ,  and  union  with  his   name  and  cause.     The 
object  of  preaching  the  gospel,  is  to  beget  men  to  a  lively  hope. 
When  its   truths  are  presented    to  the  mind,  and   received,  the 
work  of  regeneration  begins;  the   first   step   has   been  taken; 
God  has  brought  a  supernatural  force  to  bear  upon  the  sinner; 
he    has    ^'broken    ground,"  for    salvation,  has  begun  to   create 
a^' new  man  in  Christ  Jesus."     But  this  work  does  not  neces- 
sarily' proceed  farther.     If  it  goes  on  it  will  be  from  choice  of 
the  sinner,  not  of  necessity. 

]>ut  if  the  sinner  chooses  life,  if  he  consecrates  himself  to 
Christ,  if  he,  ^'  from  the  heart  obeys  the  doctrine,"  then  another 
step  is  taken  in  the  regeneration ;  man  ''  makes  to  himself  a 
new  heart,"  but  he  does  not  act  alone,  or  unaided.  This  step 
taken,  the  way  is  clear  for  the  supernatural  to  proceed  to  re- 
new the  affections,  shed  love  abroad  in  the  soul,  remove  the 
moral  stupor  and  numbness  of  the  affections,  and  impart  peace 
and  conscious  reconciliation  with  God.  When  the  will  is  con- 
secrated, when  the  heart  is  opened,  when  the  obstacles  are  re- 
moved, the  Divine  influences  arc  just  as  sure  to  enter,  and 
-cheer  and  bless  the  soul,  as  sunlight  at  noon  day,  is  sure  to 
outer  and  cheer  a  dungeon,  wdien  all  obstacles  arc  removed, 
when  doors  and  blinds  are  throwm  aside. 
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The  work  of  regeneration  then  progresses  thus:  1.  Sinners 
arc  ^^  taught  of  God."  2.  They  believe  the  testimony.  3.  They 
are  persuaded  to  yield  to  Christ;  to  "  be  reconciled  to  God." 
4.  They  do  yield  and  consecrate  themselves  to  Christ.  5. 
Jesus  enters  witli  life  and  love^  and  is  ^-formed  within  the  liopc 


of  glory." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Men  have  not  only  been  wrong  in  heart; 
wrong  in  opinion,  belief;  purpose  and  aflection,  but  wrong  in 
position;  wrong  in  the  cause  they  have  espoused;  the  fellowship 
they  have  cherished;  the  public  character  they  have  maintained; 
therefore; 

4.  The  change,  ttic  rcgencratioji,  which  the  gospel  contem- 
plates, includes  the  correction  of  the  social  public  position  of 
sinners  J  before  and  among  men. 

This  is  what  is  called  ^''external  regeneration.''  So  Dr. 
Knapp  sayS;  regeneration  is  used  ^'  to  denote  one's  passage  over 
externally,  from  Judaism  or  heathenism;  to  the  Christian  soci- 
ety, and  making  an  external  profession  of  the  Christian;  in  op- 
position to  the  Jewish  or  heathen;  religion;  which  the  Christian 
renounces." 

Horace  Bushncll,  in  his  "  Sermons  for  the  NewLifC;"  says  of 
regeneration,  '^  If  a  Gentile  man  wanted  to  become  a  Jewish 
citizen;  he  was  baptised  with  Avater,  in  connection  w^ith  other 
appropriate  ccremonieS;  and  sO;  being  cleansed;  was  admitted 
to  be  a  true  son  of  Abraham.  It  was  as  if  he  had  been  born  a 
second  timC;  of  the  stock  of  Abraham ;  and  becoming,  in  this 
manner;  a  native  JeW;  as  related  to  the  Jewish  state,  he  was 
said,  in  form  of  law,  to  be  born  again.  Our  term  naturaliza- 
tion signifies  essentially  the  same  thing,  viz.,  that  the  subject 
is  made  to  be  a  natural  born  American,  or,  in  tlie  eye  of  the 
law,  a  native  citizen." 

As  Christianity  is  designed  to  be  an  aggressive  system,  and 
cVery  disciple  is  not  only  required  to  be  a  saint  but  a  soldier; 
not  to  have  merely  a  spiritual,  internal  life,  but  also  an  open, 
objective  life,  exactly  opposite  to  the  open  life  of  sin  which  he 
has  lived;  it  seems  reasonable  that  his  regeneration  should 
include  the  external  man  as  well  as  the  internal. 

The  gospel  does  demand  thi.s  external  change,   and  provides 
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the  means  to  consummate  it.  We  arc  required  to  ^^put  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  it  is  decreed  that  we  should  do  this  by 
baptism.  Gab  3  :  27,  *  For  as  many  of  you  as  liavc  been  bap- 
tized into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ."  Now,  to  put  '^  on  Christ," 
cannot  mean  the  same  as  the  renewal  of  the  heart;  but  it  does 
denote  an  important  change  in  one's  relations  in  the  world,  it 
<3an  mean  no  less  than  the  external  act  of  regeneration  of  whicli 
we  speak. 

The  Saviour  calls  baptism,  in  John  3 :  5,  a  birth  of  water. 
*^  Except  a  man  be  born  of  w^atcr  and  tlie  Spirit,  he  cannot  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  God."  Open,  public  identification  with 
the  Christian  kingdom,  is  to  be  cifected  according  to  this  text, 
])y  baptism. 

^Ye  are  aware  tliat  some  deny  that  Jesus  refers  to  baptism 
in  this  place.     But  it  sufiiceth  our  present  case  to  state, 

(1.)  That  no  passage  of  Scripture  has,  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles  to  the  present,  been  more  uniforndy  interpreted  as  re- 
ferring to  Christian  baptism,  than  this. 

(2.)  The  standard  authorities  of  all  Christian  denominations, 
quote  this  passage  as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Christian  bap- 
tism. 

(3.)  Nearly  every  commentator  expounds  this  text  to  teach 
Christian  baptism. 

(4.)  This  is  its  most  natural  and  common  sense  meaning. 
The  new  birth  of  Gentiles  to  Judaism,  with  which  Nicodemus 
was  familiar,  was  consummated  by  baptism,  and  it  was  called 
aniono:  the  Jews  a  "birth  of  water,"  Hence,  Nicodemus  would 
naturally  understand  Christ's  language  in  this  sense;  and  the 
fiict  that  the  Saviour  used  a  phrase  which  had  this  current 
meaning,  and  did  not  qualify  its  meaning,  shows  that  he  intend- 
ed that  it  should  be  so  understood. 

(5.)  This  sense  agrees  with  other  Scriptures,  winch  have  al- 
ways been  understood  to  refer  to  baptism. 

Tit.  3 :  5,  ^'  By  His  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  re- 
generation, and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Here  both  the 
internal  and  external  parts  of  regeneration  ar  edescribed.  There 
is  the  renewal  within,  and  the  external  washing.  In  the  same 
strain  reads  Matt.  28:  19,  "'  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  (disci- 
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pic)  all  nations,  baptizing  thcni  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Grhost."  Baptism  into  tlic 
name  of  Divinity,  cannot  mean  less  than  a  formal  idnctilication 
with  tlic  administration  whicli  He  has  set  up  on  earth.  The 
apostles  were  lirst  to  secure  a  change  of  heart,  then  tlie  regen- 
eration of  position  or  objective  life. 

Mark  IG:  IG,  ^^^e  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved."  Kom.  6  :  3,  "Know  ye  not,  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Christ,  were  baptized  into  liis  death."  Gal.  3  :  26, 
27,  "  For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
for  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  put 
on  Clirist."  1  Peter  3 :  21,  ^' The  like  figure  wliereunto  bap- 
tism doth  also  now  save  us,  (not  the  washing  away  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  response  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God)  by 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.''  All  of  these  texts  connect 
baptism  with  the  great  change,  which  the  gospel  calls  a  "  new 
birth,"  translation  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  regeneration ; 
and  it  is  folly  to  dispute  their  doctrine ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
study  to  understand  its  true  import.  This  external  regenera- 
tion is  a  most  solemn,  impressive,  and  useful  embodiment  of 
the  internal  change,  and  connnits  the  subject  to  Christ  before 
men,  in  a  formal,  legal  act,  which  brings  with  it  great  responsi- 
bilities and  great  blessings. 

When  the  whole  heart  is  consecrated  and  renewed,  and  '•  the 
body  is  presented  to  God  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  accepta- 
ble," the  subject  stands  complete,  a  regenerated  man  spiritually 
and  socially ;  internally  and  externally ;  subjectively  and  ob- 
jectively, lie  has  begun  a  new  life  within,  and  taken  a  new 
position  before  men;  he  has  given  his  heart  to  Christ,  and 
allied  his  life,  name,  influence,  reputation,  with  the  name  and 
cause  of  Christ ;  he  has  received  within,  the  Divine  influences, 
to  change  and  sanctify  the  soul,  and  Christ  has  placed  upon  him 
publicly  the  seal  of  his  approbation,  his  pardon,  his  protection^ 
liis  perpetual  love  ;  he  has  passed  through  a  radical  change  inter- 
nally, and  as  radical  a  change  externally ;  God  beholds  in  him  new 
purposes,  new  affections,  newaspirations  and  hopes,and  men  dis- 
cern his  new  position,  hear  his  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
Jesus,  and  the  public  pledge  of  Divine  mercy  to  his  soul.     Thus 
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the   <^reat  work  is  completed,  lie  is  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesusi 
old  things  have  passed  away,  beliold  all  things  have  become  ncWi 

Theories  and  Explandlions. 

It  may  be  our  duty  to  notice  briefly  some  theories  of  regen- 
eration which  have  prevailed. 

1.  Regeneration  has  been  represented  as  a  pliysical  change 
in  the  soul,  wrought  by  the  omnipotent  power  of  God  alonCi 
The  idea  that  sin  is  a  diseased  state  of  tlic  natural  iticuUies  oi 
the  soul,  underlies  this  theory. 

Now,  while  the  soul  is  depraved,  and  has  sulTered  in  its 
natural  powers,  and  needs  restoration,  this  is  not  the  only 
difficulty;  and  consequently  Divine  power  is  not  the  only,  nor 
the  main,  remedy  required.  The  difficulty  is  more  a  moral  than 
a  natural  one,  and  moral  means  and  acts  arc  mainly  to  be  em- 
ployed in  effecting  a  restoration.  We  object  to  tliis  theory, 
therefore, 

(1.)  J3ecause  the  Scriptures  represent  the  regeneration  re- 
quired, to  be  one  of  character^  and  not  of  nature. 

(2.)  The  means  employed  to  effect  tlie  change  are  moral^ 
and  not  physical.  God  uses  truth,  motive,  persuasion,  but  not 
omnipotence,  to  renew  men,  and  make  them  sons  of  light. 

(3.)  The  means  of  regeneration  are  often  resisted,  which 
proves  that  they  arc  not  omnipotent. 

(4.)  The  Scriptures  represent  the  sinner  as  doing  an  impor- 
tant  part  of  this  work  himself. 

(5.)  Cin-istian  disciples  are  said  to  effect  the  regeneration 
of  sinners,  therefore  it  is  not  all  an  act  of   God's  omnipotence- 

2.  It  is  the  theory  of  some,  that  the  sinner  is  active  in  faith 
and  repentance,  but  passive  in  regeneration.  They  limit  re- 
generation to  the  simple  change  of  tlie  affections,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  teach,  tlicrcfore,  tliat  it  is  an  instantaneous  work.- 
Of  course,  the  validity  of  this  theory  depends  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  words.  If  the  words  and  phrases  which  describe  tliis 
cliange  I'cfcr  exclusively  to  tlie  effect  whicli  is  produced  upon  tlie 
heart,  after  it  has  been  consecrated  to  God;  no  serious  objec- 
tion can  be  urged  against  it.  But  we  have  shown  already  tha 
these  words  and  phrases  are  not  thus  limited ;  that  they  com- 
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prchcnd  the  entire  change  from  a  heathen  man  to  a  Christian 
man ;  that  they  include  all  that  is  done,  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  in  this  reformation  ;  that  they  are  general  terms,  including 
within  them  many  particular  things  and  acts. 

3.  Some  represent  regeneration  as  a  change  of  the  ultimate 
intention,  and  no  more.  Now,  it  doubtless  includes  this,  but  it 
•ulso  includes  things  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  the  change 
of  the  ultimate  intention.  The  intention  is  not  changed  until 
the  gospel  has  effected  a  change  of  the  intelligence,  a  change  of 
faith.  And  even  when  the  intention  is  changed,  tlic  affections 
will  not  respond,  love  will  not  spring  up,  until  Christ  quickens 
them,  and  brings  in  a  spiritual  life.  Now  faith  precedes  this 
change  of  the  ultimate  intention,  and  the  renewal  of  the  affec- 
tions is  subsequent  to  it,  and  both  of  these  the  Scriptures  include 
in  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth. 

4.  Some  hold  that  baptism  effects  regeneration,  or  that  re- 
generation is  in  some  way  included  in  baptism.  The  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration  has  numerous  pliases  and  shades. 
Some  consider  it  to  be  regeneration  itself,  and  that  an  external 
union  with  Christ  is  all  that  the  gospel  contemplates.  Others 
regard  it  as  the  media??!  through  which  (tod  conveys  spiritual 
Giifts  to  the  soul  of  infant  or  adult.  Tliis  view  is  maintained  in 
tiie  Papal  and  Greek  church;  the  Lutheran  creed ;  tlie  West- 
minster Catechism,  the  Episcopal  Prayer  J^ook ;  in  Jolm  Wes- 
ley's Sermons;  in  llichard  Watson's  Theological  Institutes, 
and  in  many  other  authors  which  we  cannot  now  mention.  The 
doctrine  of  infant  baptism  always  assumes  this  dogma.  Many 
excellent  people  have  been  betrayed  into  this  view,  by  notcarc- 
fidly  considering  the  two-fold  nature  of  regeneration,  the  intcr- 
mal  and  the  external;  and  likewise  the  fact  tliat  baptism  is  the 
embodiment,  tlie  cvpression  in  legal  form,  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
heart,  and  hence  must  be  preceded  by  intelligence,  and  a  conse- 
crated state  of  the  soul. 

(1.)  The  Scriptures  define  baptism  to  be  the  response  of  a 
good  conscience  towards  God,  1  Pet.  3:21;  therefore,  we  must 
liave  intelligence  before  baptism^  for  witliout  this  we  cannot  an- 
swer to  God;  and  we  must  have  a '^^ good  conscience,"  which  is 
u  renewed;  consecrated  conscience. 
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(2.)  Faith  and  repentance  are  always  set  forth  as  conditions, 
and  pre-rcquisites  of  baptism;  and  tliey  arc  parts  of  regenera- 
tion ;  therefore  baptism  cannot  include  nor  convey  internal  re- 
generation, for  that  precedes  baptism. 

(3.)  Paul  calls  baptism  the  "washing  of  regeneration ;"  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  more  than  tlie  external  bodying  forth  of  the 
change,  which  has  already  occurred  in  the  soul.  The  apostles 
treated  of  baptism  as  very  important,  but  we  find  no  evidence 
that  they  considered  it  a  mcdinm  through  which  grace  was  con- 
veyed to  the  heart;  but  they  did  make  it  the  medinin  throngh 
which  a  renewed  soul  might  set  forth  to  the  world,  in  legal 
form,  its  change,  its  new  life  and  pnrposes,  its  loyalty  to  the 
Lord  Jesus.  For  this  it  was  ordained,  and  for  this  it  was  used, 
until  perverted  by  blind  leaders,  who  had  entered  the  church. 
So  far  as  it  has  been  removed  from  the  position  to  which  the 
Lord  assiizncd  it,  the  results  liave  been  disastrous.  Those  who 
have  sought,  in  this  rite,  some  mystical  power,  to  bring  life  to 
the  soul,  have  relapsed  into  a  formal,  sensual,  flashy  religion, 
without  life  or  comfort.  And  those  who  have  separated  it  from 
the  great  event  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  have 
tended  to  a  negative,  dreamy,  ethereal,  bodiless  religion,  that 
is  shorn  of  its  power  to  move  upon  the  world,  and  break  in  up- 
on the  ranks  of  sin.  Baptism  is,  to  the  Christian  principle, 
what  tlie  body  is  to  the  soul.  Cast  away  the  body,  and  relig- 
ion is  a  disembodied  ghost  only,  flitting  across  tlie  world,  but 
never  resting  in  it.  Keject  this  rite,  and  we  tend  to  disorgani- 
zation, dreamy  abstractions,  and  aimless  religious  fancies. 
Our  faith  and  love  need  organisation,  formal  embodiment,  for 
our  own  o-ood  and  the  good  of  the  world. 

We  consider  that  the  true  Scriptural  position  of  baptism  ap- 
pears with  sufficient  plainness  in  this  paper,  and  avoids  the  ex- 
tremes of  those  who  attach  to  it  a  mystic  power  to  save,  or 
count  it  a  "  non-essential,"  a  "  mere  form,'"  an  act  to  be  observ- 
ed or  delayed,  or  neglected  at  pleasure. 

Conclusion. 
A  new  and  better  life  is  the  great  need  of  the  world.     This 
must  begin  in  the  soul,  and  find  embodiment  in   the   objective 
life.     But  the  history  of  the  race  proves  that  there   is  no  good 
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ground  to  hope  for  this  rcdcinptioii  from  sin,  and  rerormation 
of  life,  without  help  from  Grod.  There  is  an  imperative  neces- 
sity for  Divine  intervention-  and  whenever  tlic  sinner  really 
desires  redemption,  and  thirsts  for  a  higlier  and  holier  spirit, 
purpose,  and  aspiration,  and  for  strength  to  maintain  tliis  cxalt- 
•cd  position,  nothing  is  so  grateful  as'the  offer  of  help  from  the 
Lord.  It  is  pride,  vanity,  ignorance,  sensuality,  that  spurns 
the  offer,  and  protests  against  its  necessity. 

But  millions  have  accepted  the  proffered  boon,  cooperated 
with  the  k^aviour  in  his  effort  to  redeem,  have  become  posscss- 
-cd  of  a  new  spirit,  a  purer  aim,  and  strength  to  persist  in  the 
chosen  path,  and  a  spiritual  delight  in  holiness,  whieh  none  by 
nature  can  have.  Tiiis  is  a  matter  of  history.  TJiis  is  a  fact 
of  experience.  This  new  life  has  been  attested  by  good  deeds. 
The  unbelieving  liave  seen  tlie  fruits,  and  confessed  the  genu- 
ineness, of  the  reform.  Numerous  are  the  evidences  that  God 
lias  been  at  work  among  men,  performing  wonders.  To  make 
a  good  man  out  of  a  vile  sinner,  is  a  marvellous  work.  To 
grade  mountains,  span  broad  rivers,  chisel  marble  into  forms  of 
life  and  beauty,  master  the  elements  of  nature,  and  train  them 
to  service,  are  nothing  compared  to  this)  Human  skill  accom- 
plishes this  ;  but  who  shall  change  the  affections  of  the  soul ;  who 
can  remove  the  selfishness,  dishonesty,  sensuality,  moral  blind- 
ness, cupidity,  the  whole  tribe  of  low,  mean,  wicked  elements, 
which  abound  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  inspire  them  with  a  pure, 
noble,  benevolent  set  of  aspirations,  purposes  and  emotions,  and 
make  them  permanent  and  controlling?  This  is  wliat  God, 
through  the  gospel,  does  /o,  i\,ud  fo?^  all  who  choose  to  co-work 
with  him  for  this  result.  Such  transformations  are  wonderful. 
They  prove  the  Divinity  of  the  gospel.  They  are  more  potent  than 
the  tcstimonv  of  dead  men  made  alive,  or  blind  men  made  to  sec. 

When  this  new  life  is  begun,  when  a  man  is  born  into  it,  and 
it  is  begotten  in  him,  he  is  then,  for  the  first,  prepared  to  live, 
and  grow,  until  he  comes  to  the  full  stature  of  a  inan  in  Christ 
Jesus,  which  is  really  the  most  glorious  consummation  of  human 
>cxistcnce  on  earth.  We  are  born  hahcs  into  the  Christian 
kingdom,  and  grow,  if  w^e  would  become  men. 

A   Christian   who  is  lari2:cst  when  he  is  born,  and  looks  back 
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to  liis  conversion  as  the  ricliest  point  in  Iiis  experience,  is  a 
miserable  specimen  of  tlie  new  life. 

Every  man  is  called  upon  to  receive  into  his  soul  these  Di- 
vinC;  spiritual  forces,  to  secure  a  radical,  internal  regeneration^ 
by  giving  the  whole  heart  to  Christ.  lie  is  also  required  to- 
secure  a  radical;  legal,  and  well-defmcd  external  change,  by 
putting  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  as  the  law  directs,  i.  e.,  by 
being  "  baptized  into  Christ." 

He  is  then  to  diligently  preserve  the  integrity  of  this  great 
change,  in  heart  and  position,  by  cherishing  all  the  excellencies 
of  the  Christian  spirit  within  him;  and  doing  all  the  acts  of  a 
Christian  worker  among  liis  fellow  men.  As  he  receives 
Ciirist,  he  is  to  walk  in  him,  both  as  to  his  internal  and  his 
external  life,  which  he  respectively  began  by  first  giving  hi.>^ 
whole  heart  t*^  (Jod  in  faitli  and  repentance;  and  secondly,  by 
openly  putting  on  Christ  by  baptism. 


Art.  VIL— the  BOOK  OE  JOB.* 

Should  a  traveller,  exploring  different  countries,  and  com- 
paring the  monuments  of  past  and  present  civilizations,  visit 
Sclah  in  the  desert,  the  still  existing  capital  of  ancient  Idumea^ 
and  there  commence  the  study  of  the  historic  memorials  in  its 
mysterious  architecture;  liow  would  he  prize  a  meeting  witli 
some  experienced  traveller  or  native  guide,  who  had  decipher- 
ed its  sculptures,  and  could  tell  him  the  age,  the  builders,  and 
the  purpose  of  each  structure  of  ancient  genius  before  him  ! 
And  in  the  absence  of  both  these,  would  he  not  joyfully  greet  a 
fellow  explorer,  whose  interest,  or  even  whose  perplexity,  had 
been  the  same  as  his  own  ;  that,  investigating  togetlier,  each 
might  quicken  the  other's  apprehension,  and  add  to  his  enjoy- 

*  A  Translation  from  the  oriizinal  Hebrew,  with  an  Introduction, 
Explanatory  and  Philosophical  Notes,  &c.     By  Tho's  J.  Conant,  D.  D,- 
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mcnt  and  instruction  ?  Ycry  similar  to  tlic  want  here  indicat- 
ed, is  the  one  we  liave  felt  in  going  through  tlic  book  of  Job  ; 
and  more  largely  than  we  had  ever  anticipated,  wan  that  want 
met  when,  a  while  since,  there  fell  into  our  hands  Dr.  Conant's 
revision  of  the  translation  of  that  book,  prepared  for  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Union. 

It  is  with  no  pretension  to  the  familiarity  of  tlic  native,  or 
the  experience  of  the  traveller,  but  simply  as  a  fellow  observ- 
er, on  equal  terms,  tliat  w^c  invite  the  reader  to  an  examina- 
tion of  this  most  ancient  of  all  the  sacred  books.  We  shall 
meet  witli  difficulties.  The  stead v  flow  of  centuries  has  been 
as  busy  wearing  away  all  tliat  is  perishable  in  the  primal  modes 
of  thought  and  utterance,  as  in  the  pyramids  and  the  palaces 
of  kings,  who  ^^  built  up  for  themselves — ruins  !" 

Thoui>h  we  have  not,  like  Lavard,  to  excavate  fra^'ment  after 
fraii'ment,  till  we  reconstruct  the  demolished  wall  and  rear- 
range  the  broken  record,  yet  our  field  of  research  is  full  of 
allusions  to  customs,  religions,  and  opinions,  that  belong  to  the 
buried  past. 

None  but  an  Asiatic  knows  fully  hoAV  to  sympathize  in  the 
fervor  and  gorgeousness  of  oriental  imagery,  or  in  the  Hebrew 
forms  of  poetic  composition.  Thousands  of  years  stretched 
their  dusky  distance  between  his  time  who  penned  this  book, 
as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  theirs  who  first  interpreted 
it  in  English.  And  then  our  translation,  though  it  has  stood  _ 
the  test  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  not  so  perfect  but 
that,  in  studying  it,  as  when  listening  to  the  attempt  of  a  for- 
eigner to  speak  in  our  language,  we  are  sometimes  made  to 
misapprehend  the  thought,  and  at  others  can  get  no  idea  at  all. 

We  should  not  forget  that  this  obscurity  is  confined  to  mod- 
ern readers,  and  owing  to  the  defects  of  human  translations. 
It  makes  no  necessary  part  of  the  book  as  inspiration  dictated 
it,  for  the  oriiiinal  readers.  There  is  no  wav  to  show  this,  and 
thus  sweep  away  hosts  of  objections  with  which  disingenuous 
cavillers  have  puzzled  and  misled  the  unleiarned,  so  direct  as  l)y 
a  perfect  translation.  King  James's  version  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  former  ones,  '•  diligently  compared  "  with  the  original, 
"and  revised."     In  the  work  of  Dr.  Conant  we  have  one  more 
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revision,  and  a  candid  comparison  of  the  two  will  show  that 
this  is  both  a  great,  and  a  greatly  needed,  improvement.  We 
now  and  then  find,  instead  of  some  expression  that  lias  become 
a  household  word,  another,  which  gives  a  new  turn  to  the 
thought;  but  whenever  wc  appeal  to  the  dictionary  and  to  crit- 
ical autlioritics,  we  find  the  innovation  impregnable. 

In  all  cases  where  neither  fidelity  to  the  original  nor  pro- 
priety of  diction  demand  a  change,  we  find  the  idiomatic  and 
viij-orous  saxon  of  the  common  version  retained,  and  wherever 
new  for:iis  of  expression  are  employed,  they  have  a  correspond- 
ing style  and  strength.  The  work  will  advance  the  candid 
reader  a  long  way  toward  the  conclusion  that  a  translation  of 
the  sacred  books  may  be  made,  occu{)ying,  in  chastcncss,  puri- 
ty and  vigor,  an  advanced  position  in  reference  to  the  language 
of  the  masses  at  the  present  time,  similar  to  that  which  our 
p]nglish  Bible  held  in  comparison  with  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  time  of  king  James.  This  can  only  be  done  by  re- 
producing, as  nearly  as  possible,  not  only  the  thought,  but  tho 
peculiarities  of  style  and  expression,  of  the  sacred  writers.. 
Indeed,  exact  reproduction  of  the  style  of  many  of  them  in  a 
modern  language  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  entire  dissimilari- 
ty between  the  rules  of  oriental  and  modern  composition. 

To  render  the  poetry  of  the  book  of  Job  into  any  form  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  according  to  the  received  rules  of  versification,  would 
be  further  from  preserving  its  original  style  than  a  rendering  into 
prose  ;  even  if  the  latter  were  no  more  perfect  as  a  mirror  of  the 
thought.  Yet  many  of  its  peculiarities,  the  parallelisms,  the  an- 
titheses and  involutions  of  thought,  can  and  should  be  preserved 
and  made  apparent  to  the  English  reader.  We  can  but  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  excellencies  of  this  translation,  that  it  con- 
veys to  us  the  thoughts,  clearly  and  in  their  connection,  not 
wholly  constrained  into  the  idiom  of  our  language,  but  still 
preserving  somewhat  the  fervor  and  sublime  roll  of  Hebrew 
poesy.  But  an  attempt  to  imitatp  too  closely  the  poetic  excel- 
lencies of  the  Hebrew,  would  convert  them  into  defects  in  tho 
translation.  Perhaps  this  revision  may  not  be  free  from  here 
and  there  a  blemish  of  this  kind :  wc  can  hardly  say  less  of 
38 
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such  an  uncoiitli  irivcrsion  as  that   in  chap.   31,   27.     A7i(l  my 
hand  my  month  has  kissed. 

Should  the  revisions  of  the  Bible  Union  be  completed  in  the 
spirit  of  thorough  yet  conservative  scholarship,  which  this  \Tork 
displays,  it  will  do  more  to  reveal  the  excellencies  of  the 
blessed  Bible,  and  promote  its  study  among  certain  classes 
than  all  the  commentaries  with  which  the  press  is  teeming. 
Especially  will  it  lift  the  veil  of  mystery,  and  disclose  fresh 
glories  in  this  sublime  book  of  Job. 

But  it  has  not  been  so  much  our  desiii'n  to  point  out  the  many 
excellencies  of  this  translation,  as  to  acknowledge  indebt- 
edness, and  invite  attention  to  it,  as  a  guide  in  the  study  of 
this  most  difficult,  and,  to  many,  singularly  interesting  portion 
of  the  Divine  word.  We  have  spoken  of  the  book  as  poetic. 
The  introduction  and  the  conclusion,  comprising  the  first  two 
chapters  and  the  last  eleven  verses  of  the  closing  one,  are 
exceptions.  These,  as  purely  narrative,  have  the  simjjlicity  of 
style  which  characterizes  the  earlier  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  introduction  contains,  first,  a  description  of  the  wealth, 
family,  and  piety  of  Job,  as  a  man  wliosc  'position  and  virtue 
gave  him  a  reputation  and  influence  second  to  none  in  his  coun- 
try. Tiien  follows  a  picture,  portraying  what  belongs  to  the 
spiritual  realm, — wdiat  the  natural  vision  can  never  scan,  and  of 
which,  therefore,  we  can  gain  only  an  approximate  and  shadowy 
idea,  as  we  do  of  future  events  from  prophetic  symbols.  It  is 
a  representation  accommodated  to  Imnmn  capacity,  in  v/hich 
the  results  of  the  volitions  of  (Jod  and  spiritual  beings  ai'c  in- 
dicated to  us  by  attributing  to  them  physical  acts  and  language, 
as  in  Gen.  11  :  5 — 7:  ^' And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see,"  &c. 
Also  1  :  20  ;  3  :  8,  14,  and  in  the  poetical  books  generally.  Here 
the  moral  character  of  Job  is  approved  of  Jehovah,  as  having 
110  superior  among  men.     The  Sons   of  God"^  are  passing,    in 

*  Sons  of  Go(h  Dr.  Conant  makes  this  phrase  moan  angels;  so 
Gesenius,  who  also  gives  it  tlie  same  menning  in  Gen.  G  :  2,  which  is 
grotesquely,  if  not  blasphemously,  absurd.  Most  commentators  see  in  it 
that  Jehovah  takes  account  of  the  fidelity  of  his  angels.  But  we  see  no 
reason  why  it  may  not,  q^uite   as  well,   at  least,    mean  the  same   thing 
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review,  and  the  accuser  is  also  among  them,  ready  to  make  the 
most  prominent  in  virtue  the  mark  of  his  malice.  He  insinuates 
that  all  Job's  upriglitness  is  for  tlic  sake  of  its  rewards,  and 
that,  should  these  rewards  be  withheld,  ho  would  renounce 
(lod.  Himself  incapable  of  virtue,  he  affects,  or  desires  to  be- 
lieve, that  all  goodness  is  merely  a  selfish  bid  for  Divine  favor. 
And  God  allows  this  opinion  to  be  tested;  he  permits  Satan 
to  take  away  what  he  regards  as  the  wages  of  Job's  service. 
Still  Job,  beggared  of  his  property,  bereft  of  his  children  and 
dependents,  holds  fast  his  integrity,  blesses  God  who  gave  and 
who  has  taken  away,  and  thus  refutes  the  calumny  of  Satan, 
and  demonstrates  that  goodness  can  exist  independent  of  all 
expectation  of  personal  reward.  We  have  evidence  that  this 
was  the  point  in  controversy,  from  Satan's  reply  to  the  Almighty 
after  the  first  trial.  (Chap.  11.4.)  "Skin  for  skin,  and  all 
that  a  man  hatli  will  he  give  for  his  life,"  where,  accoi'ding  to 
Gesenius,  Conant,  and  others,  the  Adversary  quotes  a  proverb, 
which  signifies,  a  man  will  consent  to  part  with  anything  in 
hope  of  gaining  an  equivalent.  That  is,  self-interest  constrains 
Job  to  bear  his  affliction   patiently,  in  hope  of  preserving  his 

among  men.  All  admit  that  it  is  not  designed  to  give  any  exact  repre- 
sentation of  the  manner,  but  only  of  the  fact.  "  This,  then,  is  the  pro- 
phetical way  of  representing  things  as  to  the  manner  of  doing  them, 
which,  whether  done  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  concerns  us  not  to 
know." — Clarke. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  phrase,  "  Sons  of  God,''  was  as  an  appellation 
of  good  men.  (See  Gen.  4  :  26,  margin  ;  0  :  2.)  It  w^as,  moreover,  a 
<K)mmon  use  in  tlie   Hebrew.     Deut.  14  :  1  ;  Ps.  73  :  15. 

There  is  an  incongruity  in  even  a  poetic  representation  of  the  father 
of  lies  in  heaven  among  the  holy  angels-  If,  then,  this  is  only  a  poetic 
and  prophetic  picture  of  God  as  a  Sovereign,  inspecting  tlie  work  of  his 
servants,  it  may  surely  be  a  picture  of  what  is  done  among  good  men  ; 
for  Jehovah  calls  these  his  servants,  Job  1.  While  it  would  be  of  little 
practical  use  to  men  to  know  of  such  a  reckoning  among  another  order 
of  beings,  it  is  of  importance  to  man  that  he  is  so  recognized  and  reck- 
oned with.  Such  an  actual  though  spiritual  scrutiny  accords  better 
with  the  fact  that  the  whole  record  of  the  conversation  in  this  presenta- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God  had  reference  to  one  who  belongs  to  the  race  of 
mortals,  and  such  a  scrutiny  as  this  in  regard  to  them  is  repeatedly 
recognized  in  the  lang^aa^re  of  Job  and  his  friends,  and  tlie  boldness  of 
tlie  supposition  is  fully  justified  by  the  sublime  vision  that  concludes 
the  book. 
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life  and  bodily  comfort,  of  wliicli,  by  reiiouncin,<^  God,  lie  miiiht 
be  deprived.  And  so  Jehovali  permits  liis  virtue  still  fiii'tlier 
to  be  tried;  till,  as  a  la^t  aflliction,  death,  wliicb  seems  the 
onlv  relief  of  a  life  embittered  by  the  loss  of  everv  comfort 
and  the  addition  of  every  ])ain  which  Satanic  malice  could  im- 
pose, appears  to  be  withheld.  And  still  he  abides  the  test, 
"for  in  all  this  Job  sinned  not.''  In  speaking;  of  the  design  ol' 
the  teni})tation,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  desi'i'n  of  the  entii'c 
book.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  virtue  to  present  .^'ood, 
comes  up  anionic;  men  in  a  dillerent  form. 

It  appears  to  be  among  the  spontaneous  deductions  of  the 
human  mind  tliat  lia})piness  and  misery  are  to  be  dis.trilmted 
among  moral  agents  accorditig  to  merit.  So  the  friends  of  Jol) 
argue.  So  thought  the  Jews.  If  a  man  had  tlie  misfortune  to 
be  born  blind,  he  or  his  parents  had  sinned.  If  a  tower  fell 
upon  certain  men,  they  must  have  been  greater  sinners  than  all 
that  escaped.  When  Paul  was  bitten  by  the  viper,  the  sailors 
and  islanders  unite  in  pronoinicing  him  a  monster  of  wicked- 
ness. 

Such  is  the  decision  of  the  uneducated  conscience  upon  what 
ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  in  the  final  adjustments  of  retribu- 
tion, unless  the  intuitions  of  the  human  mind  are  a  lie.  Yet 
between  this  and  the  fiicts  of  experience,  as  met  in  the  jjresent 
life,  a  contlict  is  inevitable.  Why  do  the  I'ighteous  sometimes 
suffer,  while  the  wicked  prosper?  is  a  problem  of  ti'cmendous 
magnitude  concerning  the  Divine  government, —  a  pi'oblem  at 
which  many  a  mind,  living  in  the  light  of  a  clearer  revelation, 
lias  labored  till  the  eye  of  hope  has  grown  dim,  and  the  spirit- 
ual senses  dizzy.  The  introduction  naturally  suggests  this 
question,  not  in  tiie  abstract  and  in  general,  but  in  that  practi- 
cal form  in  which  it  conies  to  most  men,  viz. :  JV/nj  am  J 
afflicted  1  It  leads  to  the  discussion  of  this  problem  by  plac- 
ing a  man  in  circumstances  that  make  him  so  inteuselv  interest- 
cd  iu  its  investigation,  that  he  can  but  consider  it  till  lie  has 
appealed  for  solution  to  the  Omniscient  himself  While  it. 
takes  the  reacltr  behind  the  scenes,  wliei'e  he  may  have  a  clear- 
er view  than  Job  enjoyed  of  the  question  at  issue,  by  revealing 
the  fact  that  God   may   have  a  specific  reason  bcvond    human 
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knowledge,  for  permitting  a  righteous  man  to  be  afflicted,  it 
places  before  us  a  poor,  eliildless  sufferer,  outcast  from  his 
home  and  the  tender  care  of  friends  by  the  nature  of  his  dis- 
ease, cut  olf  from  sympatliy  and  reviled  by  his  wife,  who  is  an- 
gry because  he  is  afllictcd,  and  provoked  by  his  calm  resigna- 
tion. We  behold  him  covered  in  rough  sackcloth,  cleansing 
his  leprous"^  ulcers  with  a  fragment  of  pottery  as  he  sat  among 
the  ashes;  wondering  that  the  Ahnighty  should  have  given  him 
cxistcnoe  at  all,  or,  since  life  has  become  so  intolerable  a  bur- 
den, tliat  he  is  not  permitted  to  die.  Himself  an  object  of 
wonder  to  his  friends,  wlio  come  day  after  day  to  gaze  upon 
him  in  silent  astonishment  at  the  nmgnitudc  of  his  afliictions, 
and  the  turpitude  of  tlic  concealed  guilt,  of  which  they  think 
bis  niisfortmie  an  index. 

This  justifies  the  excited  opening  of  the  second  part,  and  the 
(diaiige  of  stvle.  Each  thought  is  borne  on  the  sur":es  of  vio- 
lent  emotion,  and  recoils  upon  itself,  as  couplet  follows  couplet, 
in  grandeur  like  the  billows  of  an  ocean  storm.  We  need  to 
realize  what  feelings  are  natural  to  one  overwhelmed  by  afflic- 
tion, before  we  arc  prepared  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  impas- 
sioned utterances  of  Job.  IJis  friends  had  felt  their  inability 
to  sympathize,  and  considerately  held  their  peace.  But  now 
Kli[)haz  can  no  longer  forbear  speaking^'  he  assures  Job,  though 
with  the  utmost  politeness,  that  "  God  does  not  allow  the  in- 
nocent to  perish,"  but  ••'  they  that  sow  wickedness  reap  the 
same."  Jn  language  of  startling  sublimity  he  relates  a  vision, 
to  reprove  the  presumption  of  Job  in  thinking  himself  too  right- 
eous to  deserve  such  chastening,  lie  concludes  with  a  long 
exhortation  to  commit  his  cause  unto  God,  who  is  able  to  de- 
liver, and  who  will,  if  he  spurn  not  the  correction,  restore  unto 
liim  all  the  conditions  of  a  happy  earthly  life. 

Job  intimates,  in  reply,  that  Eliphaz  cannot,  for  want  of  sym- 
pathy, have  any  just  conception  of  the  weight  of  his  calamity, 


*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Job's  disease  was  that  indescribable 
and  incurable  scourge,  the  leprosy.  Compare  the  allusions  in  different 
parts  of  the  book,  particularly  those  in  chap.  7  :  5,  15;  and  30:  13, 
14,  17 — 19,  with  the  descriptions  of  this  disease  in  "  The  Land  and  the 
3itook,"  and  as  given  by  travellers  generally^     Kitto's  Cyc,  Bib,  Lit. 
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and  tliis  makes  liis  counsels  loathsome.  lie  sa3'S  there  is  no 
liopc  of  sucli  deliverance  as  Elipliaz  tantalizes  him  by  depict- 
ing; and  again  prays  that  God  would  permit  death  to  end  his 
woes;  still  aihrniing  that  he  would  exult,  even  in  the  midst  of 
unsparing  pains,  that  he  ^^  had  not  denied  the  words  of  the 
Holy  One." 

ITc  rebukes  the  empty  friendship  that  fawned  in  his  prosper- 
ity, but  uow  turns  upon  him  with  reproaches,  likening  it  to  the 
brooks  th.at  are  full  and  noisy  in  the  spring  freshets,  but  wheu 
they  are  needed,  are  dry.  He  aLso  administers  (G:  22 — 27)  a 
scathing  rebuke  to  the  cruel  censures  upon  words  lie  had  utter- 
ed in  the  extremity  of  his  despair;  challenges  him  (28 — 30) 
to  further  inquiry  as  to  his  innocence;  and  then  modestly 
makes  his  appeal  unto  God  (ch.  7).  Bildad  interrupts  him  :  he  is 
evidently  a  younger  man  than  Eliphaz,  and  iterates  his  posi- 
tions, strengthening  them  by  reference  to  the  observations  of 
their  fathers.  }Jo  asserts — what  Eliphaz  had  hinted — that 
Job's  children  were  destroved  on  account  of  their  sin  ;  and 
that  if  Job  were  pure,  the  Almighty  would  deliver  him  at  once, 
but  that  the  ])rosperity  of  the  wicked  is  like  the  rush  without 
water,  or  the  plant  without  soil  (ch.  8).  This  Job  acknowledges, 
but  shows  that,  though  righteous,  he  cannot  prove  himself  just 
before  God.  lie  mentions  many  tokens  of  the  wisdom  and 
misjfht  of  Jehovah,  which  arc  things  man  cannot  seai-ch  out 
(9:  10);  and  then  alludes  to  tlie  dealings  of  (Jod  Avith  him  as 
being  of  the  same  mysterious  nature  (11 — 22).  lie  closes  his 
reply  to  ]]ildad  by  challenging  him  to  explain  two  things  which 
are  irreconcilable  with  his  theorv  :  that  sudden  destruction  do- 
stroys  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  alike;  and  that  the  earth  is 
in  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  justice  is  not  done  (22 — 24). 
lie  then  resun^es  his  complaint  and  appeal  to  God. 

Third  in  the  discussion  Zo})har  speaks,  lie  has  less  to  say 
thau  the  others,  and  is  less  courteous;  calls  dob  a  man  of  talk, 
sclf-riiihteous.  and  deservino--   of   still  t>'reater  aHlictions ;    con- 


trasts the  greatness  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  with 
man's  vanity;  yet  assures  Job  that  if  he  truly  repents,  health 
and  prosperity  will  be  restored.  ]]ut  he  adds  a  warning,  which 
seems  to  have  a  taunting  allusion  to  Job's  present  disease  and 
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probable  destiny  (cli.  11) — ^'' But  the  eyes  of  the  wicked  sliall 
waste  away,  refuge  vaiiislies  from  tliem,  and  their  hope, — it  is 
the  breathini:^  out  of  life." 

Job,  ill  his  reply  to  Zopliar,  iiicbulcs  the  others  also.  Their 
cxliortatious,  briscd  upon  the  assumption  that  all  suderiiisj;  is  the 
true  exponent  and  reward  of  guilt,  were  an  outrage  upon  his 
conscience  and  a  cruel  mockery  of  his  misfortunes.  And  it  is 
jio  wonder  tliat  ho  (lings  them  back  with  stinging  irony  (cli.  12 
13).  IJe  shows  that  lie  lias  observed  the  course  of  God's  gov- 
ernment in  the  world,  and  that  no  such  princij)le  as  they  insist 
on  can  be  discovered;  not  among  robbers,  whose  tents  are  se- 
cure; not  among  the  brute  creation,  nor  in  the  0})erations  of 
nature;  neither  among  individual  men,  nor  among  nations. 
Therefore  he  dismisses  their  accusations  and  their  counsels  to- 
gether: "But  ye,  forgers  of  lies,  botchers  of  vanities  are  ye  all 
(13:4).  He  wishes  "' they  would  be  altogether  silent;"  tells 
them  that  their  own  sincerity  would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
God,  to  whom  he  has  connnitted  bis  cause,  and  who  he  yet  be- 
lieves will  1)0  his  deliverance, — adding  a  thought  that  is  ])cr- 
vcrtcd  iri  tliC  common  version,  that  if  there  were  anv  irround 
for  their  asi)ersions,  he  "  would  be  silent  and  die"   (v.  19). 

Then  he  continues  his  expostulations  with  the  Almiiihty 
(13:  20—14:22);  but  in  a  strain  which  we  shall  be  slow  to 
call  murmuring,  when  we  consider  his  situation,  and  how  fre- 
(picntly  the  alllicted  have  turned  to  liis  language  for  an  ex[)res- 
sion  of  their  own  emotions,  lie  desires  that  Jehovah  will  let 
him  die,  since  there  is  no  hope  for  the  present  life,  and  he  an- 
ticipates that,  at  an  appointed  time  after  death,  God  will  call 
and  he  shall  answer;  though  now  lie  is  dealing  with  him  as  with 
a  wicked  man.  lie  here  depicts,  in  language  of  unequalled  sig- 
nificance and  sublimity,  the  mysterious  frailty  of  life. 

Then  Eliphaz  commences  the  second  round  in  the  debate. 
His  manner  has  lost  its  suavity.  He  scoffs  at  Job's  defence,  as 
only  a  proof  of  his  guilt;  recalls  the  positions  of  his  former 
speech  and  strengthens  them  by  a  succession  of  proverbs  fron'i 
the  fathers,  in  which  he  makes  covert  but  pointed  reference  to 
the  sup{)Osed  wickedness  of  Job,  in  regard  to  the  turpitude  of 
which  the  discussion  has  evidently  increased  his  certaintv, — an 
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lie  makes  no  allusion  to  a  possible  restoration;  as  intlic  former 
speed).  Job  rejoins,  seeming  to  express  surprise  and  regret 
that  they  liad  not  held  their  peace,  as  he  besought  tliem,  (16: 
"23);  complains  of  their  cruelty;  affirms  tlmt  he  would  comfort 
them  instead  of  aggravating;  their  alHiction,  if  they  were  in  liis 
place  and  he  in  theirs  (4,  5).  He  then  gives  an  affecting  de- 
scription of  the  affliction  that  is  destroying  him;  yet,  conscious 
that  his  '-  prayer  is  pure,"  he  trusts  that  liis  sullcrings  are  not 
unnoticed  on  high  (!«));  says  that  his  case  will  astonish  the  up- 
right, and  arouse  them  against  the  impure  who  arc  not  so  af- 
flicted;  yet  he  that  is  truly  righteous  will  not  be  turned  from 
his  way,  though  he  see  things  that  seem  inexplicable  and  unjust 
(8,  9).  He  intimates  that  ho  shall  not  care  for  v/hatever  they 
may  now  say,  as  lie  has  given  up  all  hope  on  this  side  the 
i>:rave.  ])ildad  rejoins  :  vexed  that  their  reasoning  has  wrung 
no  confession  from  Job,  he  stings  him  Avith  a  terrific  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  destruction  that,  as  they  affirm,  always  overtakes 
the  wicked  (18).  All  this  tlic  sufferer  still  treats  as  inapplica- 
ble to  himself,  and  only  so  much  abuse  (19  :  3).  He  challenges 
Bildad  to  prove  his  accusations;  states  more  distinctly  the 
mystery  that  perplexes  him,  that  (^Jod  treats  him  as  an  enemy; 
with  inimitable  pathos  he  bewails  his  woes,  aggravated  by  the 
desertion  and  reproach  of  his  nearest  friends.  Then  the  wish 
breaks  forth  that  his  assertions  may  be  preserved  forever,  for 
he  is  confident  that  after  his  trial  is  ended  and  his  mortal  body 
destroyed,  he  shall  be  permitted  to  see  his  Redeemer. 

It  is  now  Zophar's  turn.  In  the  same  strain,  witli  the  others, 
lie  describes  the  various  manners  in  which  misery  and  destruc- 
tion are  sure  to  come  upon  the  ungodly.  In  reply  to  him.  Job 
refutes  again,  in  a  masterly  manner,  the  assumption  of  the  three  : 
and  argues  that  the  wicked  are,  even  more  than  the  righteous, 
exempt  from  calamity ;  tliat  the  Almighty  does  not  make  any 
special  and  immediate  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  the  present  life,  for 

"  One  (lies  in  his  fall  prosperity,  he  is  wholly  at  ease  and  secure  ; 


Another  dies  in  bitterness  of  soul,  and  has  not  tasted  good. 


1} 


He  does  not  allege  that  sin  shall  never   be  punished,  but  that 
their  neglect  of  observation  has  left   them    in  ignorance  of  the 
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fact, '^  that  the  wicked  is  kept  unto  tlic  clay  of  destruction" 
(30). 

Not  only  lias  Job  tlie  best  of  the  argument,  lie  has  more 
o'cnuine  vigor  and  variety  in  liis  speeches.  In  the  third  series, 
Eh'phaz  urges  tliat  even  if  Job  were  righteous,  he  could  not  lay 
God  under  any  obligation;  and  then  charges  him  \Yith  a  variety 
of  sins,  such  as  they  suppose  a  man  in  liis  former  circumstances 
of  wealth  and  authority,  with  a  corrupt  heart,  would  be  likely 
to  commit  (22  :  5 — 9),  alleging  that  for  these,  ^'  Snares  and  dark- 
ness are  I'ound  about  him^  and  the  flood  of  waters  covers  him." 
As  an  evidence  that  God  marks  iniquity,  he  refers  to  the  race 
destroyed  by  the  flood  (20),  and  admonishes  him  to  return 
to  the  Almighty  that  he  may  be  built  up.  Job  then  (23)  recurs 
to  his  own  struQ-irles  of  mind,  his  lonaino;  to  draw  near   to  God, 

e   O  /Oil  ' 

which  is  not  yet  satisfied  (3 — 9) ;  still  derives  consolation  from 
the  hope  that  (iod  observes  his  trial,  and  will  yet  bring  liim 
through  purified,  though,  at  present,  its  mystcriousness  con- 
founds him.  Then  (24)  Job  turns  to  a  fmal  effort  in  the  argu- 
ment; shows  that  men  who  commit  the  very  crimes  charg- 
ed upon  him,  and  others  of  still  greater  magnitude, — wlio  re- 
move landmarks,  defi-aud  the  orphan  and  the  needy,  yea,  give 
themselves  up  to  the  trade  of  the  robber  and  the  life  of  the 
adulterer, — are  successful,  while  the  robbed  and  innocent  poor 
have  no  helper.  The  wicked  are  exalted — though  for  a  little 
time — and  o-q  down  to  the  irrave  like  all  others. 

Again  Eildad  speaks.  But  their  arguments  seem  exhausted; 
and  he  simply  repeats  a  few  thoughts  that  were  more  forcibly 
expressed  by  Eliphaz  in  the  beginning,  concerning  the  ];)Ower 
and  holiness  of  God.  Job  I'idicules  its  weakness  with  scorch- 
ing sarcasm  ;  refutes  the  imputation  that  his  calling  himself  in- 
nocent was  because  he  held  too  low  views  of  God  ;  and  then  dis- 
courses upon  the  same  topic,  in  a  manner  incon)paral)ly  supe- 
rior, both  ill  sublimitv  of  thought  and  vividness  of  illustration. 
And  he  still  further  reflects  upon  tlie  presumption  of  Eildad,  by 
confessing  that  all  he  had  learned  of  the  Deity  was  but  the 
'-  borders  of  his  ways" — was  to  the  reality  as  a  whisper  to  the 
pealing  thunder  (2G).  Here  is  the  place  for  Zophar  to  speak, 
but  he  has  nothing  to  say.     In  each  round  of  the  debate  the 
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coiiil)atants  liavc,  as  is  natural,  growii  more  severe.  The 
speoclies  of  the  three  friends  grow  shorter  and  sliorter,  wliilc 
eacli  succeeding  one  of  Job  lengthens,  becomes  less  impatient  and 
more  liopcAil  in  its  tone,  and  more  direct  in  its  appeals  to  God. 

The  dispute  is  at  length  ended.  One  theory  proposed  to  ac- 
count for  hisaflliction  is  disposed  of ;  but  this  by  no  means  settles 
the  conflict  that  is  I'aging  in  Job's  breast,  that  was  apparent  in 
his  fu'st  words,  and  kept  him  swinging  between  hope  and  despair, 
tempted  to  forsake  the  fear  of  the  Almighty,  and  yet  clinging 
to  his  allegiance.  Tokens  of  this  conflict  with  temptation,  (lash 
out  at  all  points  in  the  discussion.  He  sees  the  wicked  and 
those  that  have  robbed  him,  living  just  as  they  choose,  while  his 
path  is  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  tempests  are  beating  upon  his 
liead.  lie  cannot  reconcile  this  with  the  justice  and  mei'cy  of 
God,  for  he  feels  that  his  "  wounds  are  multiplied  without 
cause."  And  when  he  considers  how  common  is  suffering,  and 
who  they  arc  that  suffer  in  the  world,  it  appears  that  God  ac- 
tually favors  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  and  mocks  at  tlie  distress 
of  the  innocent.  But  this  temptation  is  not  victor.  His  faith, 
'trembling  at  iirst,  meets  it  with,  ''  Behold  he  will  slay  me,  I  may 
not  ho])e"  (i.  c.  for  })rcsent  life),  "  yet  in  His  presence  will  1 
defend  my  ways,  and  lie  also  will  become  my  deliverance." 
(12:  15,  IC).)^^ 

Then,  more  conlidently: — ^'Behold  even  now  my  witness    is 

**  So  the  passage  is  rendered  in  Dr.  Conant's  Traiislation,  from  whicli, 
a3  in  nearly  all  the  preceding  extracts,  we  quote. 

We  apprehend  that  in  no  case  will  the  Christian  public  be  less  will- 
ing to  admit  a  correction  o^' the  translation  than  in  this  passage  : 

"  Th<;np;h  lie  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  Ilim,"  is  an  expression 
which,  taken  by  itself,  symbolizes  one  of  the  noblest  states  of  mind 
a  bnman  soul  can  ever  attain,  and  for  tliis  reason  secures  the  authority 
of  Barnes.  (See  his  notes  ad.  loc.)  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliatany 
unbiased  critic  would  prefer  the  revised  expression,  not  because  the 
j2;erm  of  the  iden,  couched  in  the  old,  is  not  in  the  original  ;  it  is  and 
(inds  utterance  in  its  true  [)lace  in  the  next  verse  ;  not  merely  because 
the  received  interpretation  rests  on  a  mistranslation  of  the  first  word, 
^md  on  tile  assumption — on  the;  authority  of  the  Masoriles  and  some  an- 
cient versions — of  an  error  in  the  ori;j;inal,  which  is  not  prob;ible,  since 
all  mamiscripts  agree  ;  but  because  tlie  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  text 
as  it  stands,  is  the  only  one  that  harmonizes  with  the  coiitext,and  there- 
fore reveals  a  thought  having  great(?r  subjective  fitness  and  beauty,  what- 
ever may  be  the  objective  excellence  of  the  idea  in  the  received  version. 
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ill  heaven''  (10:  19  j.  And;  anon,  with  even  clearer  assurance, 
not  only  ^' I  know  that  my  Redcenicr  lives/'  but  '^  tn  after  time 
he  will  stand  upon  the  earth,  and  after  this  my  skin  is  destroy- 
ed, and  without  my    flesh    shall  T  see  God,  whom  T   for    mvscif 


shall  see  and    not  anotliei* 


7) 


And,  finally,  in  the  last  series  of 


the  debate,  '^  He  knows  the  way  that  I  take,"  "  When  he  tries 
me  L  shall  come  fortli  as  the  gold." 

But  in  all  this  he  has  not  seen  why  he  was  tried.  He  has  prov- 
ed that  happiness  and  misery  seem  to  be  distributed  amomi:  men 
without  regard  to  character,  but  is  as  much  perplexed  as  ever 
to  see  why  it  is  so.  'J'lie  elTort  of  meeting  argument  with  argu- 
ment may  have  strengthened  some  of  his  oj)inions,  and  modi- 
fied others,  and  now  that  it  is  over,  he  may  see  a  necessity  for 
stating  more  calmlv  and  fully  what  his  convictions  are.  Ac- 
cordingly  he  proceeds  to  revi(nv  the  matters  in  dispute.  JJe 
reaflirms  that  (^»od  is  not  dealing  with  him  according  to  his  char- 
acter (27:  2);  that  he  has  a  good  conscience  ami  will  never  put 
it  away  ;  shows  that  with  all  his  doubts  about  the  dealinufs  of 
God,  he  is  sui'c  the  yirtuous  and  the  vile  will  not  ultimately  be 
treated  alike  ;  and  that  he  could  not  wish  to  his  enemies  a 
worse  destiny  than  will  conic  upon  the  wicked;  but  it  will  be; 
''when  God  shall  take  away  his  soul"  (7,  8). 

We  now  come  to  a  passage  (27:  13 — 23)  that  even  to  tlic 
casual  reader  will  present  some  diflicully;  for  in  it  Job  has  the 
appearance  of  taking  sides  with  his  o])ponents,  and  of  admit- 
ting, as  a  general  principle,  what  he  has  just  disproved.  But 
this  is  not  exactly  what  he  does.  Ifitherto  the  strife  has  been 
against  the  idea  that  good  and  evil  are  distributed  in  measures 
that  precisely  correspond  to  the  degree^  of  merit,  and  Job  has 
stated  only  that  side  of  the  truth  which  bore  auainst  this  error. 
Now,  as  yictor  in  the  debate,  and  having  triumphantly  main- 
tained his  own  integi'ity,  ho  i:^  able  to  utter  his  deepest  convic- 
tions, and  to  show  how  far  bis  position  is  superior  to  that  of  his 
friends,  by  expressing,  as  pai't  of  his  own  theory,  all  that  was 
tenable  in  the  basis  of  theirs,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  permanen- 
cy, but  a  certain  tendency  to  destruction,  in  all  the  successes  of 
wickedness. 

We   cannot  .refrain  from  rcmaidung  that   formerly    the    con- 
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ncciion  aitributcd  lo  tlicso  verses  in  Covenlale's  translation, 
and  defended  by  IJarncv^,  seemed  a  preferable  one;  and  that  is 
to  eonsider  all  after  the  12tli  verse,  in  wliieii  >h)h  says,  ••  Wh}' 
then  speak  ye  what  is  ntterly  vain?"  as  a  ({notation  or  synop- 
sis of  the  vain  thinji's  whieh  tiie  three  friends  had  nttered. 
Unless  the  reader  earefnlly  considers  the  turn  of  the  expres- 
sions as  iiulicatiiiL!:  the  sense  of  fear  and  inscenritv.  that  always 
attends  a  ,i2;nilty  eonseienee,  and  ]M)ints  toi  nltimate  retribution 
— and  refleets  that  so  mueh  at  least  can  Ty^)  learned  I'roni  the 
partial  executions  of  justice  in  the  present \fet — he  will  be  in- 
clined to  rei^ard  the  laniiuaixe  as  too  indiscrnninate  and  too 
near,  not  only  in  sentiment  but  also  in  form,  to  the  expressions 
of  his  antagonists,  to  be  meant  as  the  postulates  of  Job  himself. 
Jn  chapters  15  :  20,  and  3o  :  9,  42  :  3,  and  others,  the  speakers 
are  I'eii'arded  as  uivin'i'  the  scMitiments  of  others,  simi)lv  be- 
cansc  the  sense  re(]nires  or  allows  it.  It  will  certainly  give  a 
good  sense,  and  may  have  been  that  of  the  writer,  to  consider 
this  })assagc  a  (pK)tation  or  summary  of  the  r( fntcd  doctrine  as 
Job  considei's  it.  and  verses  12 — 2.3  as  parenthetic.  After 
this  Job  fullils  his  ])romise  of  showing  "'  what  is  with  (Jod;"  he 
first  illnstrates  what  man  has  done  by, a  niinntc  description  of 
the  process  of  mining — probably  the  highest  aehievement  of 
hnman  skill  at  that  dav.  Yet  with  all  man's  delvimz',  he  has  not 
found  wisdom;  all  his  treasures  will  not  ])urchase  this;  it  be- 
lonii's  only  to  the  Almiuhtv.  \\\  ])roof  of  this  he  refers  to  tlu! 
laws  of  the  atmos})here,  the  ocean,  the  i"ain  and  the  tempest, 
throuii-h  whieh  (jod  savs  to  man:  '' J>ehold  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
tliat  is  wisdom." 

rerhaps  Job  here  has  a  glimpse  of  the  true  |)osition  of  snbmis- 
sion  for  him  in  his  allliction,  but  the  lowering  cloud  of  misfortune^, 
bereavement,  pain  and  eontemj)t,  shuts  over  him  again,  and  all  is 
dark  ;  his  past  happiness  and  influence,  his  j)rcsent  doleful  misery 
and  degi-adation,  and  his  honesty,  nnassailable  by  (Jod  or  man, 
all  })ass  in  I'cview  before  him.  "'  Tie  lifts  his  tearful  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Iluler  in  words,  now  of  pa- 
thetic entreatv,  now  of  bold  remonstrance;  he  adjni'es  him  to 
reveal  in  himself  the  cause,  if  any  there  b(^  hidden  from  his  own 
scrutiny, — which  may  justify    this   pitiless    tempest   of   Divine 
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wratli ;  or,  if  not,  tliat  lie  will  la}'  aside  tlic  terrors  of  Omnipo- 
tence, and  allow  his  creature  to  icason  with  liim  of  liis  ways."^ 

Then  Elihii,  with  a  <:;roat  flourish  of  egotism,  introduces  him- 
self :  — he  re^uards  both  jiarties  as  in  the  wrong,  and  olTei's  to  vin- 
dicate Jehovah,  and  show  what  is  right.  He  is  ver}  severe  up- 
on .lob  for  his  rash  expressions,  which  seem  to  charge  God  with 
injustice,  lie  is  evidently  most  in  sympathy  with  the  opinions 
of  the  three  fi'iends,  but  advances  beyond  their  views  in  one  im- 
portant i)oint,  viz.,  that  allliction  is  not  only  to  give  men  the 
punishment  due  to  sin,  but  to  instruct  them,t  that  they  may 
avoid  it.  This,  of  course,  is  an  essential  idea  in  looking  at  the 
judgments  of  Ood,  but  still,  far  fi'om  meeting  all  cases.  Elihu 
clings  to  the  idea  that  suHering  implies  sin  in  some  way.  God 
is  impartial,  and  not  indiffeient  to  chaiacter.  He  afllicts  men 
not  only  on  account  of  actual  tiansgression,  bnt  to  purify  them 
from  concealed  sin,  divert  from  sinful  tendencies,  and  lead, 
through  chastisement,  to  a  higher  virtue.:]:  Thei'efore  Job  has 
erred  in  saying,  "  I  am  righteous,  and  God  has  taken  away  my 
right;"  he  ought  rather  to  bear  his  chastisement  with  docility, 
and  say,  ^^  ]]eyond  what  1  see,  do  tliou  teach  me.  If  I  have 
done  evil,  I  will  do  it  no  more."  IJe  is  told  that  his  righteous- 
ness  could  profit  only  himself,  that  God  refuses  to  hear  his 
prayer  for  an  audience  with  liimself  on  account  of  his  pride, 
that  the  inequality  of  human  conditions,  of  whicli  he  complains, 
is  not  because  he  punishes  some  more,  but  many  less,  than  they 
deserve. 


**  His  anger  visits  not,  nor  does  he  strictly  mark  offense." 

Tlieiefore,  to  question  the  necessity  and  justice  of  affliction, 
is  to  join  with  the  wicked,  in  rejecting  the  teachings  of  the  Al- 
mighty, lie  closes  his  wordy  speech  by  a  highly  poetic  and 
elaborate  reference  to  the  majesty  and  mystei'y  of  nature,  and 
his  conclusion  adds  another  to  the  steps  toward  the  right  result 
which  Job  began,  when  discoursing  on  the  same  subject  (in 
28:  28.)     We  cannot   "find  out"  the  Almighty,  but,  "great  in 


*  Conant. 

t  Chap.  33  ;  14,  19. 
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I  30  :  8,  and  following  verses. 
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power   and  rectitude  and  in  fulness  of  justice,    lie  will  not  op- 
press." 

Now  tlie  voice  of  Omnipotence  is  licaid,  not  to  enter  into 
argument  and  expostulation  with  his  creature,  not  to  raise  tlic 
veil  that  han^i^s  over  the  allotments  of  Pj'ovidence,  but  from  the 
dai'kenini!:s  of  the  skies  the  words  of  Jehovah  come  forth  with 
sublimit}';  like  the  tliunder  peal,  and  they  sweep  on  with  dignity 
of  style  superior  to  the  rest  of  th.e  poem,  as  the  storm  cloudy 
whence  they  proceed,  is  superior  to  the  level  of  the  former 
ppeakers.  From  the  tronblc  beneath  w^hose  weight  the  suflercr 
has  hardly  tried  to  look  u]),  and  from  the  mystery  whicli  came 
so  near  him  as  to  darken  all  the  prospect  around,  tlie  Creator 
summons  him  to  look  away  to  yet  vaster  problems,  and  grander 
mysteries,  amid  which  he  has  always  been  w^alking,  and  for 
whose  door  he  has  no  more  the  key,  than  for  that  one  against 
which  lie  has  been  hurling  the  missiles  of  his  questionings  in 
vain,  lie  is  shov^^n  the  weakness  of  his  understanding  beside 
tlie  wisdom  that  founded  the  earth,  that  fixed  tlie  ocean's  bounds, 
taught  its  tides  to  flow,  and  vapors  to  enwrap  it;  that  daily 
clothes  the  earth  anew  in  mornino;  light.  Is  his  the  wisdom 
that  explores  the  recesses  of  tlie  deep,  and  beholds  all  that  the 
gates  of  death  conceal  ?  Was  his  the  power  that  originated  the 
forces  of  nature,  that  marks  the  track  of  the  light,  the  wind  and 
the  rain  ?  Can  he  break  the  bands  of  winter,  send  forth  the 
sweet  influences  of  spring,  and  lead  the  seasons  in  their  round? 
Has  he  comprehended  the  mysteries  of  his  own  being,  and  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  creative  wisdom  fixed  the  instincts 
of  the  animal  creation,  and  provides  for  their  wants  ?  Who- 
hunts  the  prey  for  the  crouching  lion,  and  teaches  the  eagle  to 
suck  up  blood  ?  "Why  is  the  osti'ich  made  forgetful  of  wisdom^, 
and  hard  to  her  young  ?  Why  is  the  strength  of  the  wild  ass 
and  of  the  wild  old  ox  of  no  service  to  man?  Why  was  the 
war  horse  made  in  the  might  of  his  pride  to  delight  in  destruc- 
tion ? 

Job  feels  his  rash  ignorance  rebuked  by  these  questionings^ 
confesses  that  he  has  sinned  in  censuring  the  arrangements  of 
Providence.  Still  Jehovah  commands  him,  since  he  has  wisdom 
to  arraign  the  justice  of  the  Almighty,  to  array  himself  in  gran- 
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dciir  and  majesty  tliat  lie  may  behold  and  correct  the  defects 
ill  tlio  order  of  tIiino;s. 

The  appliealion  here  is  ino«t  plain.  Job  had  as  little  right 
to  criticise  as  he  had  power  to  understand  and  ability  to  con- 
trol ihc  disf)ensations  of  Jcliovah.  His  utter  lack  of  these  is 
made  more  liuniiliatiniily  a[)parent  by  a  description  of  two  of 
the  creations  of  God,  over  which  man's  power  is  nothing, — the 
river  horse,  representing  useless  consumption  of  God's  crea- 
tures, and  the  ciocodile,  the  embodiment  of  indiscriminate 
destruction. 

However  difTerent  this  interview  with  Jehovah  from  that  whicli 
Job  longed  for,  when  he  prayed  that  he  might  come  into  the 
presence  of  the  Ahnighty  with  liis  mouth  full  of  arguments,  yet 
the  directness  of  its  teaching  is  only  surpassed  by  the  sublimity 
of  the  descriptions  through  which  it  is  conveyed.  Job  quotes 
the  words  with  which  the  Almighty  connuences,  not  to  attempt 
irreverent  reply,  but  to  acknowledge  their  reference  to  himself 
iis  the  person  who  had  ^'  darkened  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge,"  and  presumptuously  demanded  of  God  an  explana- 
tion of  his  ways.  Now,  abhorring  what  he  has  said,  he  repents 
in  dust  and  ashes.  Here  we  reach  the  conclusion.  Job  is  ac- 
cepted. Forgiving  the  unsympathiziug  accusations  of  his 
friends,  lie  supplicates  in  their  behalf — a  prayer  which,  whatever 
its  efiicacy  for  them,  brought  blessings  on  himself,  and  pres- 
aged a  full  return  of  the  sutnmer  of  his  prosperity. 

AVhat  arc  the  lessons  of  the  bool:  to  us  ?  Shall  we  say  that 
every  aflliction  is  aimed  at  a  sin  ?  that  men  have  their  reward 
xind  punishment  in  this  life? 

Is  all  affliction  refu]"matory, — designed  to  make  man  put  away 
some  evil  deed,  and  open  his  ear  to  instruction  ?  They  who 
say  this  arc  at  war  with  experience  and  with  God,-  ihey  do 
not  speak  of  him  what  is  right.  (42:  8.) 

The  righteous  may  be  tried  by  mysterious  and  seemingly  ca- 
pricious aflliction.  Does  his  soul  claim  to  dispel  its  mystery? 
It  is  only  one  of  an  infinitude  of  unfathomcd  mystei'ies  among 
which  he  lives.  Is  the  spirit  tempted  to  ask,  when  bowed  be- 
neath stroke  after  stroke.  Can  this  be  reconciled  with  Infinite 
Love  and  Justice?     God,  by  all  the  might  and  wonders  of  his 
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Government  replies: — '^  Leave  that  to  me."  This  tlie  ri<2;liteoi;s 
may  do,  and  find  in  llie  end  that  he  is  brouglit  tlirouuli  afllic- 
tion  into  an  acquaintance  with  God,  to  which  all  his  former  in- 
timacy will  be  as  iicarsay  to  seeing  face  to  face. 


\\ 


i 


EuiiATUM. — After  the  word  agree,  p.  451,  fourth  line  from  the  ])ottom,  in«^crt, 
*•  except  tliat  many  manuscripts  are  iviihout  the  margimd  readiiuj,  on  which 
the   common  Translation  \%  founded.''* 

NoTi;. — A  discussion  of  tlie  authorsliip  of  this  hook,  of  the  time  and  phace  of  its 
composition,  and  of  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  narrative  portions,  may 
be  expected  in  the  No.  for  January,  18G1. 


Art.  IX.— contemporary  LITERATURE. 


Lectures  ox  thk  English  Lancjuack.  By  George  V.  Marsh.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribncr.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Co.  18G0.  1  Vol.  octavo,  pp. 
697. 

Studies  in  Langiinrrc  have  been  rrreatly  extended  williin  the  hist  half  cen- 
tury. The  sul)ject  is  every  vvliere  being  recorriuzed  as  one  full  of  importance, 
having  many  and  varied  relations,  and  ])romising  to  be  fruitful  iu  the  most  val- 
uable results.  The  history  of  a  tongue  is  often  the  most  significant  part  of 
the  history  of  a  people.  Languai^e  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  an  organic  and 
vital  product,  rather  than  an  arbitrary  instrument  or  a  mechanical  invention. 
It  is  the  measure  and  the  expression  of  lii^e.  Its  growths  and  forms  and 
changes  mark  the  qualities  of  the  mental  soil  which  sustains  it. 

The  laws  and  the  philosophy  of  Language  secure  much  larger  and  more 
critical  attention  in  recent  study  than  at  any  previous  period.  Tongues  are. 
classified  with  new  skill — ihey  are  grouped  into  families  and  arranged  in  true 
jrenealouical  tables.  Some  are  distinguished  for  the  contributions  thev  have 
made,  and  others  for  the  gifts  they  have  taken.  Here  a  language,  threatening 
to  perish,  pours  its  life  abroad  to  enrich  the  speech  of  varied  and  distant  na- 
tions ;  and  there  another  l)uilds  itself  up  by  appropriating  the  treasures  laid 
up  in  half  a  score  of  tongues  now  crumbling  to  decay. 

The  iMiglish  languat^e  is  remarkable  on  many  accounts.  It  is  eminently — 
ray,  pre-eminently — a  composite  tongue.  As  a  s[)oken  and  growing  language, 
it  lias  had  already  a  long  life.  It  has  a  cliaracler  of  its  own,  notwithstanding 
1])!''  readiness  with  which  it  welcomes  and  incorporates  terms  from  a  great  va- 
riety of  sources.     It  is  not  "  essentially  Latin,"'  as  has  been   alleged,   tiiough 
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words  borrowed  from  the  Latin  abound  in  it,  for  tlie  most  obvious  reasons. 
Nor  is  it  essentially  French,  nor  essentially  Teutonic,  nor  essentially  Greek. 
though  it  has  been  enriched  and  made  copious  by  receivinj]^  important  contri- 
butions from  all  these  quarters.  The  Anglo-Saxon  basis  is  a  broad,  firm  and 
adequate  one,  and  such  ii  must  continue  to  be,  even  though  we  import  terras 
from  abroad  still  more  freely  than  our  fathers  did.  Its  philosophical  and  his- 
torical development  can  be  easily  traced  during  the  last  eleven  hundred  years. 
The  great  revolutions  thai  mark  English  History  have  their  monuments  and 
Tjualities  wrought  into  its  very  structure.  Fervid  hearts  have  helped  to  fuse 
its  apparently  discordant  materials,  and  skilful  hands  have  wrought  it  into 
greater  llexibility,  and  developed  its  unheard  sweetness  and  its  hidden  powers, 
until,  at  length,  it  stands  confessed  an  almost  unequalled  instrument  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Other  tongues  surpass  it  in  some  single  feature,  but  in 
its  combination  of  numerous  and  striking  excellencies,  it  stands  foremost  in 
the  world — the  expression  of  that  strong,  energetic  and  victorious  spirit  which 
is  making  the  FiUglish  mind  royal  in  the  earth. 

This  volume  of  Lectures  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  needful  contribu- 
tions to  our  literature  on  this  fruitful  subject,  which  has  heen  issued.  The 
Lectures  were  delivered  originally  as  part  of  a  course  of  instruction  entitled 
"  Post-graduate,"  recently  provided  by  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and 
were  secured  as  an  opening  course  in  the  winter  of  1658 — 1859.  The  author 
says,  in  his  preface,  that  they  arc  "  addressed  to  the  many,  not  to  the  few  ;  to 
those  who  have  received  such  an  amount  of  elementary  discipline  as  to  quali- 
fy them  to  become  their  own  best  teachers  in  the  attainment  of  general  cul- 
ture, not  to  the  professed  grammarian  or  linguistic  inquirer."  They  are  emi- 
nently adapted  to  their  purpose — preserving,  as  they  do,  the  popular  form  of 
address,  havin^  a  sufficient  number  of  illustriitions  to  render  the  discussions 
lucid,  opening  freely  the  sources  (;f  information  without  making  a  parade  of 
learning,  and  always  sugfjesting  far  more  than  they  attempt  directly  to  tell. 
They  cover  a  broad  field  of  inquiry  and  of  knowledge,  and  generally  preserve 
a  happy  medium  between  the  prolix,  critical  nicely  of  the  mere  linguist,  and 
the  sonorous  platitudes  of  the  ambitious  rhetorician.  A  large  amount  of  in- 
formation is  afforded  respecting  the  characteristics  of  the  early  English,  and 
the  methods  in  which  it  incorporated  foreign  elements  ;  his  study  of  our  vo- 
cabulary has  been  thorough  and  philosophical,  and  the  four  lectures  on  the 
grammatical  inflections  of  the  language  show  that  he  is  no  mere  empiric. 

But  no  proper  analysis  of  the  volume,  tir  survey  of  the  field  it  traverses, 
€an  he  presented  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  notice.  Less  popular  than  the 
works  of  Trencii,  it  strikes  a  much  deeper  vein  and  exhibits  a  far  greater 
breadth  of  study  ;  and  while  it  reveals  every  where  the  conservatism  of  schol- 
arship, it  sliov/s  also  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  beating  of  the  popular  heart. 
Its  value  is  very  great,  and  it  must  take  its  place  as,  on  the  whole,  the  com- 
pletest  and  best  treatise  on  oiir  noble  language  yet  issued. 

iNTRODUCTOiiY  Lerrons  OX  MiND.    By    the   author  of  **  Lessons   on  Reasoning/' 
*' Lessons  on  Morals,"  etc.     James  Munroe  &  Co.     1859.     12mo.,  pp.  352. 

A  volume  hy  Archbishop  Whaiely,  designed  as  a  text-book  for  the  young, 
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and  ronstitutino-  a  pleasant,  easy  and  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of 
menial  |)hiIosoi)liy.  ft  is  fragmentary,  simple  and  superficial ;  and  yet  it  is 
instructive,  interesting  and  snggestive.  Its  meiliud  is  novel  and  evidently 
original  ;  and  its  vivacious  style  and  familiar  illustrations  would  relieve  the 
study  of  mind  of  the  repulsive  dryness  of  which  young-  beginners  are  so  apt 
to  complain.  The  treatise  is  purely  elementary,  and  any  one  who  should 
adopt  it  as  ofTcring  a  course  of  study  in  mental  philosophy,  would  mistake  its 
design,  and  lose  a  large  part  of  the  benefit  it  oflbrs. 
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Travels,  Researches  and  Mtssionauy  Lahors  dnrino;  an  Eip;htccn  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  Eastern  Africa ;  together  with  Journeys  to  Jag<2;a,  iJsambora,  Ukambani, 
Shoa,  Abpssinia.  and  Khortum ;  and  a  coastinaj  voyage  from  Mombaz  lo  Cape  Del- 
gado.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Krapf,  Secretary  of  the  Chrishona  Institute  at 
Basel,  and  late  Missionary  in  the  service  of  the  Clmrch  Missionary  Society  in  East- 
ern and  Equatorial  Africa,  etc.,  etc.  With  an  Appendix  respecting  the  Snow-capped 
mountains  of  Eastern  Africa;  the  sources  of  the  Nile  ;  the  languages  and  littra- 
ture  of  Abessinia  and  Eastern  Africa,  etc.,  etc.,  and  a  concise  account  of  Geograph- 
ical Researches  in  Eastern  Africa  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  Uyenycsi  by  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone in  September  last.  By  E.  J.  Ravenstein,  F.  11  G.  S.  Boston  :  Ticknor  ^ 
Fields.  I8G0.     1  Vol.,  8vo.,  pp.  404. 

This  ample  and  accurately  descriptive  titlcpa^e  rendersany  further  account 
of  the  aims  of  this  book  superfluous  ;  the  value  of  the  discoveries,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  of  the  author  was  done  in  Africa,  and  the  spirit  and 
skill  with  which  the  narrative  has  been  prepared,  remain  to  be  considered. 
Fortnnalelv,  not  many  words  are  needed  on  these  topics.  The  qualities  of 
the  book  are  both  positive  and  obvious.  No  previous  explorer  has  possessed 
the  advantafTcs  for  becoming  familiar  with  the  face  of  the  country  or  the  con- 
dition  of  the  inhabitants  in  this  portion  of  the  A  frican  continent,  that  were  af- 
aflforded  to  Dr.  Krapf;  and  few  persons  liave  made  so  careful  and  conscign- 
tions  a  use  of  opportunities  as  he.  His  aims  were  of  the  highest  kind  ;  his 
energy  quiet  but  immense  ;  his  zeal  untiring-,  and  his  patience  wore  out  the 
difficulties  which  he  could  not  at  once  surmount.  ILs  account — bearing  the 
evidence  of  truthfulness  and  intelligence  on  its  very  face — though  presenting 
features  and  detailing  experiences  of  life  that  excite  our  pity  and  shock  our 
moral  feeling — nevertheless  aflords  a  view  of  Northeastern  Africa  more  favor- 
able than  could  have  been  anticipated.  The  soil  is  better,  the  climate  more 
healthy,  and  the  people  less  barbarous  than  the  popular  estimate  had  made 
them  ;  and  the  profits  offered  to  commerce,  as  well  as  the  hopes  held  out  to 
Christian  benevolence,  must  operate  to  bring  \\\e  forces  of  our  civilization  to 
bear  on  that  distant  country.  With  such  explorers  as  Drs.  Krapf  and  Living- 
stone, the  terra  incognita  of  Central  Africa  will  grow  narrower  in  its  dimen- 
sions ;  and  few  are  the  tribes  which  will  continue  outside  the  circle  of  friend- 
ly national  intercourse.  Regarded  merely  as  an  explorer,  Dr.  K.  has  richly 
earned  a  high  reputation,  and  rendered  this  volume  eminently  and  originally 
instructive,  while,  as  a  Christian  missionary,  he  is  a  model  of  discretion  and 
religious  zeal. 

The  narrative  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  straightforward,  dignified  sim- 
plicity, and  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  rhetorical  ambition,  or  desire  to  ap- 
pear the  hero.  Ileart-sick  over  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  which  repel  his 
sacred  message,  he  shows  no  morbid  sensibility  ;  and  shut  up  to   the    exercise 
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of  fuith  in  God  wlion  perils  liemmefl  him  in  on  all  sides,  or  hopes  lonn^  defer 
red  were  na.i kin ::r  the  heart  heavy,  he  does  not  occupy  himself  in  portraying  in 
detail  his  personal  religious  experiences. 

The  volume  is  a  real  contribution  t<»  our  knowledge,  our  literature,  and  out 
life.  His  facts  instruct,  his  narrative  brings  a  mental  stimulus,  and  his  mod-' 
€st  Christian  zeal  quickens  the  heart  into  a  nobler  activity. 

AuToniooRAriircAL  llF.coLLFX'tiONs.  By  the  late  Charles  llobcrt  Leslie,  II  A.  Ed- 
itf  d.  with  a  prefatory  Essay  on  Leslie  as  an  artist,  and  selections  from  liis  corre- 
spond'^ncp.  By  Tom  Taylor,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  "Autobiography  of  Ilayden." 
With  Portrait.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     18G0 .     1  Vol.,  12mo.,  pp.  3G3. 

Two  tilings  are  essential  in  the  preparation  of  a  piece  of  valuable  biogra- 
phy,— there  must  he  something  in  the  life  worthy  of  record  and  of  public  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  biographer  must  tell  just  what  is  proper  and  needful  to  he 
known.  Some  biographies  fail  in  both  tliese  respects, — very  many  of  them 
fail  in  one  of  them.  The  autobiographcr  has  a  doubly  difficult  and  doubly 
delicate  task;  and,  excepting  those  cases  where  the  subject  is  unconsciously 
sketching  himself  in  his  fmiiliar  letters,  and  these  sketches  are  made  to  fur- 
nish the  elements  of  the  final  portrait,  (ew  men  have  told  their  own  life 
stories  in  such  a  way  that  society  has  cared  to  remember  them.  These  sketches 
i)f  Mr.  IjC.-^lie  are  largely  made  up  of  recollections  of  other  parties  and  of  his 
off-hand  criticisms  upon  them,  and  are  therefore  never  liable  to  the  charge  o( 
egotism.  It  is  a  most  readable  hook,  for  many  reasons.  The  spirit  of  Les- 
lie is  so  manly,  quiet  and  genial  ;  his  artist  life  has  so  much  in  it  that  seems 
in  keeping  with  his  associations  and  pursuits;  his  interior  experiences,  as  we 
catch  glimpses  of  them,  so  interest  us  as  to  ask  for  more  ;  his  criticisms  are  so 
modest,  and  yet  so  fresh  and  fuggeslive,  and  his  familiar  talk  of  the  distin- 
guished men  with  whose  intimate  acquaintance  he  was  honored — Ilayden, 
West,  Allston,  Rogers,  Irving,  Coleridge,  etc.,  etc., — all  lend  a  constant  and 
varying  charm  to  these  pages.  He  ranked  high  among  the  painters  of  his 
time,  though  recognizing  his  t)wn  deficiencies  as  his  critics  saw  them,  and  he 
has  left  behind  not  a  few  works  of  art  which  will  long  abide.  The  volume 
affords  most  pleasant  and  instructive  reading,  and  the  editor  has  shown  appre- 
ciation and  skill,  bolh  in  his  critical  iniroduction  and  in  the  method  of  present- 
ing  the  material  of  which  the  biography  is  composed. 

iNTRODrcTTON  TO  THE  Study  OF  Internation.vl  IjAw,  designed  as  an  aid  in 
Teaching,  and  in  Historical  Studies.  By  Theodore  D,  Woolsey,  President  of  Yale 
College.     Boston  and  Cambridge  :  James  Munroc  &  Co.     1800.     l2mo.,  pp.  486. 

Two  important  purposes  are  lik(3ly  to  be  served  by  this  volume.  It  will 
bring  the  knowledge  of  w  hut  International  Law  really  is,  to  the  hands  and  the 
compreherision  of  every  intelligent  and  inquiring  citizen — the  nature  of  its 
basis  and  the  extent  of  its  authority  ;  and  it  will  also  bring  its  princi[)les  and 
its  dicta  to  the  test  of  natural  justice  and  moral  obligation.  It  considers  what 
are  regarded  as  the  essential  powers,  rights  and  obligations  of  states  in  a  time 
of  peace,  and  presents  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
author  shows  us  the  historical  development  of  these  principles  and  usages, 
makes  us  I^amiliar  with  the  circumstances  and  occurrences  that  led  to  their  (js-> 
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tablislimpnt ;  and  ne\'er  allows  us  to  lose  sight  of  what  still  remnins  to  be 
done  before  usanje  and  ri" fit  are  in  harmony — before  civil  connpacts  become 
fully  the  ex[)onent3  of  justice.  The  book  can  hardly  need  a  commendalion  ; 
for  the  varied  learninf^,  the  accurate  scholarship,  the  vigorous  understandinj^n^ 
the  moral  standing,  the  mature  years  and  large  experience  of  the  author,  com- 
bine to  give  him  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work  he  has  here  brought  out.  The 
plan  seems  to  us  simple,  progressive  and  exhaustive  :  and  its  execution  shows 
that  patience  and  care  have  presided  over  all  its  details.  Jt  will  be  welcomed 
by  many  others  besides  those  who,  in  the  capacity  of  college  students,  are 
looking  for  a  moderate  sized  and  comprehensive  text-book. 

Fkiknds  tn  Councit.  :  A  Scries  of  Readings  and  Discourse  therpon.  A  nevir  scries. 
In  two  vnlumr s.  Reprinted  from  the  English  edition.  Same  Publishers.  1860. 
IGmo.,  pp.  242,  280. 

These  volumes  may  have  been  suggested  by  Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  and 
■are  in  a  vein  quite  similar  to  the  pa()ers  furnished  by  the  "Autocnit  of  the 
Breakfast-table,"  though  the  vein  lies  much  deeper  here  than  there.  There 
is  a  thread  of  narrative  on  which  the  (jisoussions  are  strung,  and  the  topics  are 
selected  from  life,  and  treated  with  great  variety, —  some  of  ibcrn  with  philo- 
sophic discernment,  skill  and  thoroughness.  The  style  is  always  pure,  and 
the  discussions  dignified,  through  the  most  familiar  and  animated  colloquies  ; 
while  the  dashes  of  humor  impart  geniality  and  zest.  The  volumes  are  al- 
ways entertaining  and  suggestive,  whether  read  conseciitively  or  taken  up 
and  opened  at  random  for  half  an  hour's  literary  recreation. 

South  and  North  ;  or  Impressions  received  durinaj  a  Trip  to  Cuba  and  the  South. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.     New  York  •  Abbey  &  Abbott.     18GJ.     Tiian.,  pp.  352. 

'^riiere  is  no  such  thing  as  allaying  the  disturbing  ghost  in  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. Whoever  protests  against  discussing  it,  is  obliged  to  discuss  it  in  order 
to  justify  his  protest.  They  who  claiin  for  it  the  support  of  political  expe- 
diency, attempt  to  philosopiiize  or  seek  a  skilful  array  of  facts.  A  defence  of 
it  on  Scriptural  grounds  must  venture  on  argument,  and  this  argument  invite!? 
reply.  Both  the  suspicious  and  the  ingenuous  travellers  from  the  South  draw 
their  inferences  and  propound  th^ir  tlieories  as  ihey  pass,  and  Northern  eyes 
peer  more  and  more  inquisitively  into  the  condition  of  Southern  society.  Ev- 
ery settlement  of  the  question  by  compromise  has  reopened  the  controversy, 
and  added  to  its  fierceness.  It  is  t\  question  that  cannot  be  ignored,  and  the 
discussion  of  it  will  be  broader  and  more  critical  till  a  practical  and  just  solu- 
tion is  reached. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  written  an  interesting  book  on  the  subject,  and  one  which 
may  be  as  useful  as  though  it  were  more  original.  Its  basis  and  its  occasion 
are  found  in  the  observations  made  during  a  hurried  tour  to  New  Orleans,  by 
way  of  llavanna,and  home  by  railway  through  Alabama,  Georgia,  the  Caroli- 
nas,  etc.  This  trip  was  taken  in  December,  1859,  it  occupied  less  than  a 
month,  and  afforded  little  opi)ortuniiy  to  sec  Southern  life,  except  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  and  hotels  of  towns,  and  along  the  lines  of  railway.  To 
attempt  a  description  oV  analysis  of  slavery  in  the  South,  with  no  other  meant^ 
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of  knovvleiljTC  than  would  bo  aflorclcd  during  such  a  hnsty  transit,  were  sim- 
ply preposterous  ,  and  Mr.  Abbott  would  not  be  guilty  of  undertakinf;  it.  He 
had  seen  and  read  mucli  before  this  visit,  bis  convictions  were  already  well 
matured  and  fortified,  and  this  experience  becomes  only  the  friction  which  ig- 
nites and  discbarges  the  piece  of  ordnance  long  since  loaded.  Yet  be  ob- 
served carefully,  and  so  saw  and  learned  far  more  during  this  tour  than  many 
men  would  have  done  on  a  wider  field  and  during  a  much  longer  sojourn.  The 
narrative  is  charmingly  fresh,  unstudied,  spontaneous  and  vivid.  His  descrip- 
tions are  pictures;  bis  scenes  are  full  of  warm  life.  His  philosopliizings  nev- 
er strike  a  deep  vein,  his  facts  are  of  the  most  ftmihar  sort,  and  his  grouping 
and  use  of  them  show  no  unusual  skill.  And  yd  the  book  almost  fascinates, 
and  carries  the  reader's  assent  and  moral  sympathies  steadily  along  with  it. 
It  tells  the  truth  with  great  plainness,  yet  always  kindly  ;  and  strikes  many 
direct  blows  at  the  principle  and  workings  of  tlavery  with  fideliiy  and  yet 
witli  honor  and  charity.  It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  tilt!  free  circulation  of  it  would  help  us  on  to  an  understanding  of  that  dif- 
ficult and  perplexing  question  of  slavery,  and  make  our  efforts  against  it  more 
resolute  and  more  wise. 

Text-Eook  of  CiruRCir  Htstory.  By  Dr.  .Tohn  Henry  Knrtz,  Professor  of  Theolo- 
pv  in  the  University  of  Dorpat ;  auttior  of  a  "  Manual  of  Sacred  History."  "The 
Bible  and  Astronomy,"  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  I.  To  the  Reformation.  Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston.     1869.     8vo.,  pp.  534. 

Ecclesiastical  research  is  especially  a  characteristic  of  our  times.  The  last 
half  century  has  witnessed  many  important  contributions  to  our  literature 
from  this  source.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  growing  interest  in  church  history 
among  the  people  as  well  as  among  Christian  scholars,  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  historian  has  been  recently  enlarged  in  scope  and  elevated  in 
public  esteem,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  new  sources  of  information,  numer- 
ous and  important,  have  been  laid  open  to  the  student.  Our  recent  histories 
are  far  from  being  new  editions  of  old  authors,  or  merely  novel  groupings  of 
the  o;d  facts.  And  yet  among  the  recent  and  valuable  issues  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  nothing,  in  this  department,  has  appeared  which  seemed  exactly 
adapted  to  the  student  as  a  text-book.  Something  was  needed  which  should 
give  us  a  philosophical  method,  present  all  the  main  facts  in  their  proper 
places  and  relations,  interpret  properly  the  meaning  and  mission  of  b(»th  con- 
secutive and  ettllateral  events,  suggest  the  sources  and  authorities  which 
miLjht  be  consulted  when  fuller  information  and  incpiiry  were  desired,  be  free 
from  a  decided  sectarian  bias,  avoid  alike  the  dryness  of  mere  barren  outlines 
and  the  partiality  which  spreads  out  certain  epochs  in  detail  at  the  expense  of 
adequate  statement  elsewhere,  and  which  should  bring  the  whole  work  within 
reasonable  limits  of  space  and  expense.  A  s«miewhat  hasty  but  interested  ex- 
amination of  this  work  by  Kurtz  leads  us  to  h(q)e  that  this  consummation  is 
not  impo.-sible  nor  impracticable  ;   and  a  nearer  approach    seems  to  us  to  have 

been  maib;  by  him  than  by  any  of  his  predecessors  or  coritemporaries.  His 
plan  issim[)le  and  natural  ;  his  learning  ample  ;  his  research  manifestly  exten- 
sive ;  his  conscientiousness  undoubted,  and  iiis  siyle  truly  historic.  \]y  ec- 
clesiasiical  relationship  he  is  a  Lutheran,  and  by  nationality  a  German  ;  but 
the  allowaocf;s  arc  not  many  nor  important  which  require  to  be  made  on  these 
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PROT-EnoMK|A  LoGic.V:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Psychological  Chnract'T  of  Logical  Fro- 
cesscs.  By  Henry  Lonpiueville  Mansel,  B.  1).,  LL.D.,  etc  First  American,  from 
the  second  En^h'^h.  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Boston:  Gould  ^  Lincoln. 
18G0.     12iao.,  pp.  291. 

To  ihosc  who  have  read  the  '"  jjimils  of  RcIi>,nous  Thoufrht,"  the  author  of 
this  volume  will  need  no  introduction,  and  tlioy  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  that 
they  art;  here  invited  to  earnest  study,  and  are  oflered  a  new  interview  with  a 
close  and  critical  thinker,  and  to  no  oidmary  intellectual  companionship.  The 
present  is  l(\ss  a  treatise  on  Lo^ic  than  on  Psycliolofjy  ;  but,  .strictly  speaking-, 
it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  intended  as  "an  exposition  of  Psy- 
ch(do<j:y  in  relation  to  Logic,  containing:  si:ch  portions  of  the  l"ormcr  as  are  ab- 
sehitelv  necessary  to  the  vindication  and  even  to  the  nndcrstandinn;  of  the  lat- 
ter.'' In  other  words,  it  is  an  inquiry  into  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
thinking  faculty,  such  as  they  are  assumed  by  the  logician  as  the  basis  of  his 
dednciions.  The  thoughts  in  the  volume  are  so  systematically  related,  and 
so  condensed  in  their  expression,  that  no  brief  aruilysis  can  well  be  made  out. 
It  is  entmgh  to  Gay  that  his  Psychology  corresponds  very  nearly  to  tlie  Mela- 
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physics  of  Hamilton,  whose  disciple  and  copyist  he  would  probably  he,  if  he 
were  not  too  sironj^  and  independent  a  thinker  to  he  a  copyist  of  any  body  j 
and  the  reader  will  find  that  few^  authors  exhibit  such  a  vinorous  grasp  of 
thonght,  oraflbrd  so  slronnr  a  mental  stimulus,  as  he.  His  study  of  mind  has 
evidently  been  careful,  protracted  and  profound  ;  his  thinking  is  continuously 
clos,^,  liis  phraseology  wonderfully  exact,  and  his  logical  processes  are  such 
that  it  is  difficult  to  escape  his  conclusions.  The  reading  of  the  book  will  be 
found  no  pastime,  but  its  diligent  study  will  always  yield  fruit. 

Ttik  Yfah  op  Giuce:  A  History  of  the  Revival  in  Ireland,  A.  D,  18o9.  l^y  the 
Rev.  William  Gibson,  Prc.fessor  of  Christian  Ethics  in  Queen's  Collf  }2;e,  Belfast, 
etc.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Baron  Stow^  t).  D.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
1860.     12mo,,pp.  464. 

The  Great  Revival  in  Ireland,  which  excited  so  much  attention  ayearsince^ 
could  hardly  have  found  a  more  laborious,  pradent  or  competent  man  to  nar- 
rate it3  facts,  sympathize  with  its  real  spirit,  study  its  remarkable  and  peculiar 
phenomena,  and  interpret  its  significance,  than  appears  in  the  author  of  this 
volume.  The  most  conscientious  painstaking  are  every  where  apparent  ;  the 
accounts  given  in  the  language  of  many  clergymen,  who  were  requested  by 
him  to  state  what  had  occurred  in  their  own  parishes  and  under  their  own 
eyes,  impart  variety  and  insure  accuracy  ;  and  the  whole  work  shows  the 
simple  and  devoiit  and  grateful  spirit  of  a  man  who  longed  for  any  legitimate 
answer  to  his  prayer  for  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth.  His  (chapter 
on  the  "pathological  affections"  connected  with  the  revival,  evinces  close  ob- 
servation,  careful  inquiry,  and  genuine  Christian  caution.  IIow  great  and 
striking  and  significant  and  genuine  a  work  was  wrought  among  those  un- 
promising Irish  masses,  as  well  as  among  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
population,  will  he  better  understood  and  appreciated  after  an  attentive  reading 
of  this  btiok.  It  is  a  record  deserving  to  be  made,  and  its  character  will  give 
it  authority  and  influence  for  many  years,  and  over  a  wide  circle.  The  few 
attempts  made  to  present  an  account  of  the  revival  of  the  preceding  year  in 
this  country,  contrast  most  painfully  with  this  admirable  and  grateful  narra- 
tive. 


Early  Methodism,  within  the  hounds  of  the  old  Genesee  Conference,  from  1788  to 
1828;  or  the  first  forty  vears  of  VVcsleyan  ETan^eli^m  in  Northern  Pennsylvania, 
Central  and  Western  New  York  and  Canada.  Containins:  sketches  of  iiiterestinf^ 
locaHties,  exciting  scenes  and  prominent  actors.  By  George  Peck,  D.  D.,  New 
York  :  Carlton  and  Porter.     1»60.     12  mo.  pp.  612. 

The  Life  or  Jacou  Gruher.  Bv  W\  P.  Strickland.  Same  Publishers.  12  mo., 
pp.  384.  '  % 

These  two  volumes  are,  of  course,  sections  of  the  History  of  Methodism  in 
this  country,  which  is  rapidly  finding  its  way  to  the  public  eye,  since  the 
great  Publishing  House  belonging  to  that  body  is  furnishing  such  ample 
facilities,  and  giving  so  decided  a  prestige  to  its  denominational  issues.  The 
title  of  the  first  of  these  volumes  sets  forth  its  aim,  and  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  author  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  object  is  reached. 
The  style  is  easy,  unambitious  and  pleasant;  the  scenes  and  persons  describ- 
ed, are  many  of  them  associated  with  the  most  interesting  of  the  author's  per- 
sonal experiences  ;  the  struggles  and  triumphs  recorded,  reveal  the  workings 
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of  the  Methodism  in  vvliich  lie  devoutly  believes  ;  the  spirit  is  fervid  and  yet 
Catholic; — and  the  result  is  a  hook  full  of  interest  and  variety,  instructive 
Vv'ithout  heiri|:^  dull,  full  of  details  yet  without  tediousness, 

'I'he  hio^jraphy  of  Gruher  briuiis  out,  with  oreat  disiiiietness,  the  life  of  the 
early  itinerants  and  circuit  riders  who  planted  INlethodism  through  hardshij)3 
(h[it  were  tcrnhle,  by  the  aid  of  a|)|diances  not  so  much  used  ut  the  present  day, 
and  by  inelhods  that  are  unicjue.  lie  was  a  genuine  Methodist  of  the  olden  time, 
of  whom  only  a  few  remain  ; — bold,  veheiment,  enthusiastic,  and  yet  shrewd, 
()bservin<T  and  practical,  lie  clung  to  si:iiplicity  in  dress  and  mannc-rs,  as  ho 
did  to  the  discipline  and  Wesley's  theology  ;  and  lo(d<ed  upon  the  sysienialic 
life  and  refined  uuinners,  w  Inch  grew  up  about  him,  not  without  suspieiou  and 
impatience.  Jle  was  blunt,  witty,  sarcastic  and  severe,  and  yet  with  a  heart 
brimming  full  of  kindly  feeling.  He  was  mighty  at  Camp  Meetings,  exceeding- 
ly popular  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  many  recognize  him  as  the  in- 
strument of  their  salvation.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  events 
of  Ins  life,  was  his  trial  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  on  the  charge  of  aiming  to 
excite  the  slaves  to  insurrection,  by  a  sermon  preached  at  a  Cam[)  Meeting. 
His  anti-slavery  utterances,  on  that  occasion,  were  unambiguous  and  strong, 
but  the  charge  could  not  be  sustained,  and  he  was  acquitted  without  hesita- 
tion. It  is  a  fad  of  some  interest  that  the  leadinjr  counsel  employed  in  Mr. 
Gruber's  defiance  on  this  occasion,  was  Roger  ]].  Taney,  now  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  'J'he  sentiments  uttered  by  him,  on 
that  occasion,  touching  the  subject  of  slavery,  difler  very  widely  from  those 
enunciated  in  the  ])red  Scott  case  ;  and  the  variant  dicta  wall  illustrate  the 
backsliding  which  is  so  common  among  our  public  men. 


Tiit^  AMruioAN  Eccn-.siASTTCAL  Yf.aii  EooK  ;  containing:,  T.  The  Prc'^ont  Ilc]ip;iou3 
Statistics  of  the  world.  II.  A  brief  Religious  History  of  all  Denominations  in  all 
countrif  s  during  ihc  past  yenr.  Vol.  I.  The  Keh'gious  Statistics  and  History  of  the 
year  ISoO.  By  Alexander  J.  Schrw,  Professor  of  1-lehrew  and  Modern  Languages  in 
IJickinson  College.     New  York  :  II.  Dayton.     18G0.     12  mo  ,  pp.  23G. 

This  IS  a  perfect  (ber>aurus  of  well  dicrested  facts,  setting  forth  the  relioioua 
Condition  of  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  verify  the  state- 
ments, a  model  of  catholicity  and  accuracy.  IIow  the  author  could  get  to- 
gether such  a  mass  of  informaticm,  is  a  marvel  ;  liow  he  could  iiave  patience 
to  digest  and  arrange  it  so  systematically  and  lucidly,  is  no  less  a  wonder. 
Kvery  [lastor  needs  every  now  and  then  just  such  a  work  from  which  to  draw 
material.^,  and  nowhere  can  he  find  it  so  ready  to  his  hands  as  in  this  volume. 
\Ve  trust  that  this  (^iitcriuise  is  to  be  so  appreciated  and  encouraged,  that  each 
successive  year  is  to  oO'er  us  a  similar  volume,  which  we  shall  hereafter  hard- 
ly know  how  to  spare. 

MouNiNG  Hocus  TX  Patmos  ;  The  opening  vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  Christ's 
F.pistles  to  the  Seven  Chinches  of  Asia.  By  A.  C.  Thompson,  author  of  the 
"  Better  Land,"  etc.     Boston  :  Gould  ct  Lincoln,  1800.     12  mo.,  pp.  2G8. 

A  work  truly  religious  in  its  spirit  and  aim  ;  giving  a  small  amount  of  in- 
formation touching  the  cities  and  scenes  associated  with  "  the  seven 
churohes  ;"  nOording  a  running,  free  and  practical  commentary  upon  the  first 
three  chaj)ters  of  the  Apocalypse  ; — the  style  being  somewhat  stilted  and  in* 
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tense  ;  but  still  affording  profitable  reading  for  tlie  Sabbath  hours.  The  ad- 
parent  assumption  that  the  Apocalypse  is  folly  understood  and  can  be  readily 
interpreted,  seems  to  us  hardly  modest  or  warranted  by  what  follows  in  the 
way  of  exposition. 

Analytic  OiiTiroGRAriiY  :  An  investigation  of  the  sounds  of  the  voice,  and  their 
alphabetic  notation;  including  the  mechanism  of  speech,  and  its  bearing  on  etymol- 
ogy. By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  Delaware  College,  etc,  etc.,  Phila- 
delphia. J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  liOndon  :  Trubner  &  Co.  Paris  :  Benjamin  Du- 
prat.  Berlin  :  Ferd.  Dummler.  1860.    4to,,  pp.  148. 

We  have  been  hoping  to  find  sufficient  time  to  give  this  unique  work  a 
thorough  and  critical  reading,  and  have  several  times  attempted  it,  only  io  be 
drawn  away  before  the  study  could  be  carried  far  enough  to  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  tlie  last  and  systematized  results  of  this  lari^e  and  varied  labor. 
Enough  has  been  done,  however,  to  satisfy  us  that  here  is  the  most  remark- 
able treatise  on  Orthography  which  hns  yet  issued  from  the  American  press. 
It  shows  a  long,  patient,  critical,  orginal  study  of  speech,  less,  perhaps,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  books,  than  as  it  is  developed  in  vocal  phenomena.  His  search  is  for 
the  laws  of  the  mechanism  of  speecii,  and  for  what  he  calls  "  the  physiology 
and  physiognomy  of  words,"  believing  these  to  be  the  only  proper  basis  of  ety- 
mology. His  search  is,  therefore,  deep,  and  his  goal  lies,  if  anywhere,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  exploration.  He  would  find  a  natural  and  philosophical  al- 
phabet,—  one  sustaining  a  simple  and  true  relation  to  the  structure  and 
healthy  movement  of  the  vocal  oigans,  and  out  of  this  discovery  he  would 
develop  an  orthography  whose  principles  and  main  rules  should  be  applicable 
to  all  tongues  alike. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  at  present,  a  purely  literary  and  scientific  one, 
though  its  practical  bearings  are  many  and  important;  and  this  tieatise  will 
he  of  chief  interest  to  scholars  who  are  regularly  prosecuting  linguistic  stud- 
ies. To  such  persons,  the  large  mass  of  curious  information  will  be  grate- 
ful, and  not  a  little  of  it  may  appear  wholly  new.  The  author  is  a  bold  and 
original  thinker,  fond  evidently  of  speculation,  and  finding  high  gratification 
in  turning  up  any  hidden  linguistic  analogies,  or  in  learning  how  to  general- 
ize on  a  broader  scale  than  his  })redecessors  have  done.  The  work  is  full  of 
learning  and  thought,  and  every  page  abounds  in  suggestiveness.  Prof  H. 
is  sufficiently  iconoclastic  and  self-reliant  to  provoke  hostility,  and  severe 
enough  in  his  criticisms  upon  other  works  to  be  set  down  as  the  Carlyle  of 
philology.  lie  speaks  patronizingly  of  the  phonetic  system  of  Pitman  and 
Ellis,  in  which  he  once  took  an  active  and  public  interest,  and  indicates  his 
view  of  the  value  of  Trench's  labors  by  saying,  that  "  there  is  no  better  proof 
of  the  low  condition  of  linguistic  education  amongst  us  than  the  use  of 
his  books  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  where  they  have  been  introduced  by 
illiterate  admirers. 

Pie  seems  to  us  a  careful  and  laborious  collector  of  material  which  he  has 
not  himself  thoroughly  digested  ;  abler  as  a  critic  than  as  a  philosopher; 
more  a  lover  of  theorizing  than  a  wise  toiler  after  practical  results  ;  and 
able  to  raisf^  far  more  serious  doubts  than  he  can  settle.  Such  is  the  im[)res- 
sion  made  thus  far; — a  more  thorough  study    of  the  book    he  has   given  us, 
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might  modify  this  opinion.  We  commend  it  to  the  special  attention  of  phi- 
lologists, assuring  them  that  it  will  offer  them  most  abundant  and  valuable  ma- 
terials upon  which  to  work,  that  its  critical  suggestions  will  be  found  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  and  that  its  problems  will  be  difficult  and  curious 
enough  to  require  all  their  skill  and  rouse  up  all  their  enthusiasm.  The  book 
seems  to  us  much  like  ihe  collected  materials  of  a  vast  temple,  piled  up  in 
glorious  confusion  ;  we  would  love  to  see  the  man  who  can  send  every  stone 
to  its  place,  and  out  of  the  chaos  bring  the  majestic  unity  of  St.  Paul's,  or 
reproduce,  in  linguistic  architecture,  the  Madeleine  at  Paris  or  Notre  Dame 
at  Rouen. 


Italy  in  Transition.  Public  scenes  and  private  opinions  in  the  spring  of  18G0  ; 
Illustrated  by  official  documents  from  the  Papal' archives  of  the  revolted  legations. 
By  William  Arthur,  A.  M.,  author  of  the  '*  Tongue  of  fire,"  etc.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers.   18C0.    pp.  42D. 

The  stirring  events  which  have  followed  each  other  in  Italy  during  the  last 
year,  the  revolution  which  is  now  in  progress,  and  the  general  interest  felt  in 
the  issue  of  this  struggle,  and  in  the  future  condition  and  welfare  of  the  Ital- 
ian jjeople,  combine  to  render  any  reliable  and  carefully  j)repared  information 
respecting  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  masses  in  Southern  Europe,  highly 
acceptable.  We  know  the  spirit  of  the  leaders,  but  we  do  not  know  so  well 
how  far  they  represent  and  illustrate  the  sentiments  of  the  voiceless  multitude 
behind  them.  Is  Italy  ready  for  a  larger  freedom'?  Can  she  use  wisely  a 
larger  civil  power  ?  Is  her  hatred  of  autocrasy  and  despotism  the  result  of 
intelligent  and  settled  conviction,  or  tbe  passionate  and  impatient  kicking  of 
an  uneasy  spirit  against  an  uncomfortable  restraint?  Is  the  present  reaction 
wiser  and  bettor  and  more  promising  than  the  spasmodic  one  which  issued 
so  sadly  in  1818  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  many  minds  are  asking  ; 
and  these  are  the  very  questions  which  Mr,  Arthur's  hook  seems  adapted  to 
answer.  He  has  spent  considerable  time  in  the  various  portions  of  the  penin- 
sula during  the  last  two  years;  conversed  freely  and  in  an  informal  way 
with  many  persons  representing  nearly  every  class  in  society  ;  witnessed  the 
popular  demonstrations  and  became  familiar  with  the  views  and  plans  of  the 
leaders  ;  and  his  account  is  such  as  to  afTord  not  a  little  grateful  encourage- 
ment to  the  friends  of  liberal  government  everywhere.  The  peo[)le  are  man- 
ifestly beginning  to  think  and  reason  and  recognize  their  own  rights  ;  they 
distinguish  between  government  and  misgovernment, —  between  despotic  op-- 
pression  and  wholesome  authority,  and  they  are  freely  judging  their  institu- 
tions by  their  fruits.  The  claim  of  the  Pope  to  temporal  authority  is  gen- 
erally rejected,  and  his  thunderbolts  of  excommunication  begin  to  provoke 
contempt  or  indignation  among  his  professed  adherents  and  subjects.  The 
information  seems  to  have  been  carefully  gathered,  and  to  be  eminently  trust- 
worthy. The  book  is  full  of  nervous  power,  of  mental  magnetism,  of  vivid 
word-pictures  and  admirable  description.  The  author's  energetic  style,  al- 
ready familiar  through  iiis  previous  publications,  seems  to  have  received  a 
fresh  infusion  of  fervor  by  his  contact  with  the  forces  of  Southern  Europe. 
He  seems  almost  to  have  been    magnetized    by  Mazzini    and    Gavazzi.     The 
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volume  will  allow  no  reader  to  be  dull,  and  it  carries  with  it  a  large   amount 
i)t  interestins:  and  valuable  information. 


Htstokical  Pictures  Hktouche: 
I.  Studies.  Part  II.  Fancies.  ] 
bor."     Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co. 


A  volume  of  Miscellanies.      In  two  part?.   Part 
Mrs.  Dall,  Author  of  "  Woman's  Right   to  La- 
1860.     12  mo.,  pp.  403. 


Since  Margaret  Fuller  wrote  her  "  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," no 
wiser  or  more  effective  utterance  on  the  position  and  necessities  of  woman  has 
been  heard,  than  was  sent  out  by  Mrs.  Dall  in  her  previous  volume.  Her  lit- 
erary reputation  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  the  testimony  borne  by  this  new- 
contribution.  She  has  no  weak  sentimentality,  though  she  abounds  in  genuine 
sentiment.  Iler  thoughts  have  a  real  masculine  [we  beg  Mrs.  D.'s  pardon  for 
using  that  word,]  vigor,  and  she  is  fearless  in  her  criticisms  and  statements 
without  being  bitter  or  defiant.  The  tone  of  her  mind  seems  eminently 
healthly,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  learning  or  culture.  She  does  not  sacrifice 
thought  to  style,  and,  while  she  is  not  deficient  in  imagination,  the  practical 
side  of  her  mind  includes  a  large  part  of  its  area.  She  sympathizes  t-'trongly 
with  her  sex, — the  pictures  from  history,  which  she  here  re-touches,  he'w^ 
nearly  all  portraits  of  women,  whose  features  she  does  not  admit,  are  quite 
fairly  presented.  In  behalf  of  some  of  her  sex,  whose  trial  she  deems  unfair, 
she  appears  as  vindicator  or  avenger.  She  openly  puts  the  portrait  of  Aspasia 
in  the  gallery  of  noble  and  virtuous  women  ;  wipes  off  the  stain  from  the  brow 
of  Hypatia  ;  sketches,  in  fresh  colors,  the  women  of  Bologna;  throws  a  mel- 
lower light  over  the  face  of  Madame  De  Stael  ;  and  so  paints  Margaret  Fuller 
as  if  it  were  done  in  an  hour  of  thoughtful  inspiration,  such  as  love  will  bring. 
It  is  a  most  pleusant,  thoughtful  and  refreshing  volume  of  miscellaneous  writ- 
ings ;  and  as  a  woman's  plea  for  woman,  it  is  significant  of  much  and  pro- 
phetic of  more. 

Christian  Baptism.  The  Duty,  the  Act,  and  the  Subjects.  By  G.  H.  Ball,  Pastor 
of  the  Free  Baptist  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dover  :  Freewill  Baptist  Printing  Es- 
tablishment.    1860.     18  mo.,  pp.  85. 

The  question  of  Christian  Baptism,  as  it  has  been  discussed,  and  as  it  now 
stands  before  the  eye  of  Christendom,  is  one  involving  something  more  than  is 
implied  by  the  inquiry,  whether  we  shall  use  a  little  less  or  a  little  more  water 
in  attending  to  a  religious  rite.  The  view  taken  of  baptism,  naturally,  if  not 
necessarily,  affects  human  opinion  on  several  correlated  and  important  points 
of  belief  and  practice.  Its  signification,  its  design,  its  relations  to  Christian 
character  and  to  church  building,  are  all  matters  of  importance  ;  they  are  all 
involved  in  the  subject,  and  get  a  notice  in  the  discussions  which  have  been 
numerous  and  fierce. 

The  little  treatise,  whose  title  page  we  have  copied  above,  has  its  own 
characteristics  and  merits.  It  is  brief,  comprehensive,  direct  and  plain.  It 
is  neither  profound  nor  pedantic  ;  it  brings  to  light  no  new  field  of  investigation  ; 
few  of  its  arguments  are  in  any  proper  sense  original,  and  there  are  many 
questions  bearing  on  the  subject,  which  it  makes  no  attempt  to  answer.  It  is 
not  a  thesaurus  of  information,  nor  a  complete  text-book   for  the   systematic 
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student.  Instead,  it  is  a  short,  plain,  pithy,  popular  statennent  and  discussion 
of  the  main  facts  and  points  which  are  of  general  interest,  and  which  ordinary 
Cliristians  need  to  understand.  The  style  has  no  rhetorjcal  richness,  and  is 
not  free  from  positive  faults,  and  ttie  work,  as  a  whole,  lacks  literary  finish  ; 
but  the  argument  is  wonderfully  direct  in  its  aim  and  movement,  and  a  large 
amount  of  thought  is  compressed  within  a  few  words.  It  is  meant  as  a  man- 
ual for  ordinary  readers,  and  to  these  it  makes  a  strong  and  well  supported 
appeal.  It  shows  considerable  reading  on  the  subject,  and  familiarity  with 
the  works  of  the  many  learned  and  voluminous  writers  who  have  traversed 
this  field  of  inquiry.  It  denotes  strong  convictions  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  which  he  strongly  expresses  ;  yet  where  his  arguments  and  criti- 
cisms are  most    severe,  he  keeps  a  kind  spirit  and  reproves  in  love. 

Taken,  all  in  all,  we  know  of  nothing  on  the  subject  so  well  adapted  as  this 
little  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  masses,  who  wish  to  see  all  the  main 
considerations  bearing  on  this  question  of  baptism,  stated  clearly,  concisely, 
boldly  and  effectively.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  Baptist  can  carefully  read  the 
'work  without  feeling  freshly  assured  that  his  faith  is  based  on  Scripture  and 
fortified  by  reason  and  history  ;  and  that  no  candid  Pedobaptist  can  carefully 
weigh  its  facts  a^nd  arguments,  without  confessing  that  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  exclusivism  and  punctiliousness  of  Baptists,  may  well  be  the  result 
of  a  e'onscientious  anxiety  to  save  a  Divine  ordinance  from  being  tampered 
with.  It  will  be  found  much  easier  to  condemn  the  book  than  to  answer  it; 
and  it  is  less  difficult  to  point  out  defects  in  it  than  to  write  one  of  its  size 
which  shall  lack  so  little  that  is  necessary  and  possess  so  much  that  is  valu- 
able. It  deserves  a  wide  circulation  ;  and  it  will  win  its  way  by  itsDwn  real 
merits  in  proportion  as  its  true  character  is  known. 


M 


Lectures  on  Logic.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  L.  Han- 
sel, B.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Waynflete  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Ox- 
ford, and  John  Veitch,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  Metaphysics,  St. 
Andrews.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  etc.,  1860.     8vo.,  pp.  731. 

The  publication  of  these  lectures  on  logic  brings  before  us  the  complete  sys- 
tem of  instruction  which  the  author  developed  and  applied  for  so  many  years, 
and  with  such  singular  power  and  success,  during  his  official  connection  with 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Not  a  few  eminent  names  appear  in  connection 
with  this  very  chair  filled  by  Hamilton,  but  none  of  them  are  likely  to  stand 
higher  in  future  time  than  his.  The  more  one  reads  him  the  more  strongly 
does  he  find  himself  impressed  by  the  masterly  mental  force  of  the  philosplier 
and  logician.  Ilis  power  of  analysis  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  while  his 
vast  learning,  thoroughly  digested  and  always  at  his  command,  gives  his  dis- 
cussions a  rare  fulness  and  an  almost  overpowering  force.  All  his  work 
seems  marked  by  thoroughness,  and  every  mental  movement  is  wonderful  for 
its  great  momentum,  and  its  calm  and  steady  flow.  His  style  is  eminently  his 
own,  without  being  in  the  least  affected,  or  intrinsically  difficult.  He  coins  a 
new  term  without  hesitation  whenever  he  finds  it  necessary  ;  but  the  only 
effect  of  this  liberty  is  to  make  his  statements  more  exact  and  his  discrimina- 
tions more  careful.     He  cannot  be  read  in  haste  nor  in  a  listless  mood  ;  every 
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faculty  must  be  wide  awake,  and  yield  itself  cheerfully  to  labor  and  taxation, 
if  one  would  be  put  in  possession  of  the  profit  which  he  offers.  lie  is  a  teach- 
er only  of  students  ;  he  offers  his  help  only  to  those  who  seek  earnestly  to 
hel[)  thennselves. 

These  lectures  on  logic  will  be  found  to  present  the  subject  in  a  much  more 
full  and  pliilosophical  manner  than  has  been  done  by  .  the  authors  of  those 
treatises  which  are  used  as  text-books  in  our  colleges  and  seminaries.  His 
very  definition  of  logic,  viz.,  "the  science  of  the  formal  laws  of  thought," — 
assigns  to  logic  a  sphere  of  more  breadth  and  importance  than  it  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed  to  occupy,  lie  recognizes  the  value  of  "  Whateley's  Ele 
raent's,"  but  regards  that  work  as  both  partial  and  erroneous.  He  admits  its 
superiority  to  other  works  in  the  English  language,  which  were  to  be  found  in 
use  twenty-five  years  since,  but  divests  that  acknowledgment  of  all  high 
compliment  by  adding  that  there  was  then  scarcely  any  other  work  in  exis- 
tence that  deserved  to  be  called  a  treatise,  or  merited  serious  attention.  The 
volume  issued  a  few  years  since  by  Pres't.  Mahan,  was  constructed  on  a  basis 
very  similar  to  this,  and  as  a  text-book  for  the  use  of  students,  it  seems  to  us 
far  superior  to  any  predecessor.  The  President  confesses  his  large  obliga- 
tions to  Hamilton,  and  the  general  similarity  of  the  two  works  in  plan,  princi- 
ples and  method,  would  be  obvious  to  any  careful  reader. 

Taken  with  the  volume  on  metaphysics,  issued  a  year  or  more  since,  the 
works  of  this  Prince  of  thinkers  are  certain  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
libraries  of  scholars,  and  his  reasonings  will  most  certainly  modify  and  affect 
the  philosophic  thinking  of  the  next  century.  No  larger  and  more  valuable 
contribution  to  these  high  departments  of  thought  has  been  made  for  many 
years,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  present  will  be  an  era  in  the  history 
of  logical  studies. 

Of  his  system  we  have  no  space  in  which  to  give  any  adequate  account.  It 
has  several  prominent  peculiarities,  both  in  its  scientific  structure  and  its  method. 
But  it  is  built  up  with  great  labor  and  care,  as  a  cathedral  is  piled  up  by  the 
skill  of  the  architect.  Point  after  point  is  considered  and  settled, — each  step 
being  preparatory  to  that  which  follows  it,  aud  clearly  indicated  by  that 
which  went  before.  Through  all  analysis  and  synthesis,  through  statement 
and  explanation,  through  instruction  and  argument,  through  criticisms  upon 
others  and  defences  of  his  own  propositions,  he  has  his  final  result  always  in 
his  eye,  and  is  pressing  on  to  the  completion  of  his  harmonious  work.  The 
whole  field  is  ever  under  his  notice,  and  the  dismembered  parts  of  his  system 
are  always  observed  in  their  relation  to  the  unified  whole.  No  more  systematic 
thinker  has  appeared  in  the  field  of  psychology  and  logic,  during  the  present 
century.  His  regal  mind  will  draw  subjects  around  him,  and  reverential 
students  will  spontaneously  write  him  down  as  Master. 

It  is  only  needful  to  add,  that  the  well  known  ability  of  the  editors  is  the 
highest  guaranty  of  fidelity  and  wisdom  in  bringing  out  his  lectures  in  the  form 
w  hich  best  expresses  the  views  and  preserves  the  spirit  of  the  author  ;  and 
the  standing  of  the  Publishers  is  a  sufficient  assurance  that  the  mechanical 
features  are  every  way  creditable. 
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Natural  History.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  Worthington  Hook- 
er, M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  Yale  College,  au- 
thor of  Human  Physiology,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  by  nearly  500  engravings.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1860.     12mo.,  pp.  382. 

Studies  in  Animal  Life.  By  George  Henry  Lewes,  author  of  •'  Physiology  of 
Common  Life,"  etc.     Same  Publishers.     18G0.     16mo.,  pp.  146. 

Lkctuiies  on  the  Physical  Forces,  etc.,  etc.  By  Michael  Faraday,  etc.,  etc. 
Same  Publishers.     18G0.     IGmo. 

These  three  volumes,  from  the  same  publisliing  house,  and  devoted  to  sim- 
ilar ends,  most  admirably  illustrate  the  interest  with  which  scientific  minds 
are  studying  the  common  phenomena  of  nature  ar;d  life,  and  the  success  with 
which  they  are  laboring  to  bring  the  highest  results  of  scientific  investigation 
down  to  the  comprehension  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Tiiey  prove  that 
teaching  may  be  both  accurate  and  popular  ;  and  that  a  philosopher  may  be  a 
man  of  the  people.  The  value  of  tliese  treatises  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
their  bulk, — they  do  not  scorn  scientific  methods  to  secure  a  doubtful  reputa- 
tion, nor  stimulate  interest  at  the  expense  of  hard  thought  and  profitable  in- 
struction. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  a  good  compendium  of  tiie  main  facts  lying  at 
the  basis  of  Natural  History,  when  considered  as  a  I)ranch  of  science.  The 
classifications  are  rendered  very  lucid  by  means  of  the  engravings  and  de- 
scriptions, and  a  large  amount  of  information  is  communicated  in  a  most  pleas- 
ant and  readable  way.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  a  favorite  book  in  the 
schoolroom,  or  at  the  fireside  during  the  winter  evenings. 

Mr.  Lewes  has  already  made  himself  favorably  known  by  his  ''  Physiology 
of  Common  Life," — a  work  which  rose  at  once  on  its  appearance  into  a  true 
and  enviable  popularity.  He  is  a  most  careful  student,  a  patient  observer, 
full  of  original  suggestions,  and  running  over  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm.  He 
makes  his  very  page  magnetic  ;  and  the  reader  seems  almost  tiie  companion 
of  the  author,  and  an  eye  witness  of  the  wonderful  things  which  the  explor- 
er's microscope  is  bringing  to  light.  Some  of  his  statements  will  seem  start- 
ling to  many  of  his  readers,  and  the  commonest  objects  and  the  minutest,  whicii 
pass  daily  under  the  eye,  will  have  a  new  significance  when  he  has  thrown 
the  light  of  his  bewitching  revelations  over  them.  He  seems  to  have  pursued 
hardly  any  systematic  method  in  writing  this  little  book,  but  goes  on  from 
object  to  object  and  field  to  field,  stopping  at  every  new  phase  of  life  to  tell  of  its 
unseen  wonders, — each  successive  step  unfolding  something  more  astonishing 
than  we  had  met  before.  He  expands  and  discusses,  at  some  length,  the 
development  theory,  which  has  been  recently  pushed  up  into  new  prominence 
by  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  ''  Origin  of  Species,*' — frankly  saying  that  he 
was  a  firm  believer  in  it  ten  years  since,  but  that  he  has  found  reasons  for  dis- 
trust and  modesty  as  his  investigations  have  proceeded.  Hut,  aside  from  this, 
— to  us  the  least  interesting  and  satisfactory  portion  of  the  volume, — the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  little  treatise  is  of  the  most  fresh,  entertaining  and 
instructive  sort,  giving  to  the  work  a  value  of  no  ordinary  sort  and  degree. 

Little  need  be  said  of  Prof.  Faraday,  either  as  a  scholar,  an  experimenter 
or  a  lecturer.  lie  may  be  regarded  as  standing  at  the  head  of  living  chem- 
ists, and  his  power,  as  a  popular  instructor,  is  almost  peerless.  These  lectures 
were  delivered  to  a  juvenile  audience    during    the   Christmas    holidays,    last 
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winter,  in  Edinburgh,  and  must  have  afforded  a  rare  entertainment  to  tin? 
gathered  boys  and  girls.  They  reappear  here  almost  verbatim, — a  reporter 
having  been  employed  to  catch  and  preserve  his  words.  Descriptions  and 
engravings  are  employed  with  great  success  to  represent  the  experiments 
witli  which  the  lectures  were  accompanied.  Though  not  a  large  number  of  his 
facts  are  new,  and  though  he  deals  principally  with  the  forces  included  under 
the  general  head  of  ailradiou,  yet  he  so  groups  phenomena,  unfolds  their 
meaning  and  exhibits  their  mutual  relationships,  that  one  seems  to  be  taken, 
for  a  time,  into  a  new  and  grander  woild.  We  have  met  nothing  of  the  kind 
for  years,  that  has  offered  a  better  or  stronger  mental  stimulus  than  these  lec- 
tures. We  read  the  volume  at  a  sitting  ;  for  the  companionship  was  too  pleas- 
ant and  quickening  and  instructive  to  be  readily  relinquished. 

Self-Help  ;  with  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Conduct.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  Au- 
thor of  the  Life  of  (icorge  Stephenson.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1860, 
12mo.,  pp.  363. 

Few  books  have  been  written,  amid  tlie  flood  of  "  Lectures,"  ajnd  "  Coun- 
sels," and  "  Advice,"  and  "  Encouragements"  to  young  men,  better  adapted 
to  the  real  wants  of  those  who  are  shut  away  from  the  highest  opportunities  of 
culture,  and  are  denied  the  aid  of  opulent  friends,  and  flattering  circumstances^ 
than  this.  The  author  speaks  on  a  level  with  their  capacities  and  spheres;  his 
sympathy  is  the  fruit  of  a  genuine  interest,  rather  than  an  affected  and  patroniz- 
ing condescension.  He  takes  plain  and  practical  views  of  life,  and  his  highest 
enthusiasm  is  saturated  with  discretion  and  comimon  sense.  He  gives  definite 
counsels,  instead  of  multiplying  high-flown  generalities,  and  he  encourages  no- 
body with  the  expectation  that  eminence  is  to  be  won  by  single  aspiration  or 
by  a  series  of  rhapsodical  flights.  The  ''illustrations"  are  drawn  from  a  wide 
circle  of  life,  and  the  biographical  facts  accumulated  and  classified  and  used, 
indicate  an  extensive  reading  and  show  a  keen  insight.  The  moral  of  the  vol- 
ume is, — a  true  success  icaits  to  he  won  hy  every  one  wlio  tcill  properly  toil  for 
it,  and  not  faint. 

CirArTBRS  ON  Wives.  By  Mrs.  Kills,  Author  of  "Mothersof  Great  Men."  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     181)0.     12mo.,  pp.  3-38. 

Mrs.  Ellis  has  shown  herself,  here  and  elsewhere,  a  woman  of  rare  powers 
for  observing  and  portrayin<x  domestic  life.  It  may  be  alleged,  with  some 
show  of  justice,  that  she  seems  more  an  outside  and  philosophic  observer  of 
this  sphere  than  a  sympathetic  actor  in  it  ;  that  she  suggests  little  of  the 
spontaneous  outflow  and  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  love  ;  and  that  she  is  wont 
to  turn  the  evening  tete-a-tetes  of  the  sitting-room  into  formal  dialogues  and 
discussions  upon  social  law  and  economy.  The  present  volume  contains  five 
different  sketches  or  tales,  all  high  in  tone,  clear  in  their  exhibitions  of  char- 
acter, abounding  in  just  views  and  fruitful  in  suggestion.  There  is  variety  in 
•  his  collection  of  pictures  ;  no  single  model  was  worked  from,  and  they  are 
really  different  characters  that  are  successively  brought  forward,  and  not  at 
all  the  same  old  hero  or  heroine,  refitted  by  the  tailor  and  milliner,  and  sport- 
ing new  names.  The  volume  is,  in  a  high  sense,  healthy  ; — a  statement  not  to 
be  made  without  allowance  respecting  many  books  of  even  higher  pretensioR 
and  standing. 
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Christ  Our  Life.  The  Scriptural  Argument  for  Immortality  tliroufrli  Christ  alone, 
J3yC.  F.  Hudson,  Author  of  "Debt'and  Grace,"  etc.  Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  X; 
Co.     1860.     12mo.,  pp.  160. 

In  the  present  volume  Prof.  Hudson  expands  the  argninent  of  one  of  the 
chapters  in  his  "  Deht  and  Grace,"  drawn  chiefly  from  the  direct  and  indirect 
testimony  of  Scripture  upon  the  subject  of  human  immortality.  The  Scrip- 
tural argument,  as  there  presented,  seemed  to  us  the  least  ffjrcible  of  all,  in- 
stead of  beino-  the  strongest.  That  the  author  exhibits  a  varied  and  extensive 
readinf^,  and  more  than  an  average  amount  of  exegetical  skill  ;  that  he  some- 
times weakens  the  force  of  the  testimony  which  has  been  drawn  from  certain 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  presents  an  imposing  array  of  objections  to  the 
general  sentiment  of  Christendom,  respecting  the  future  life,  is  true  ;  but,  as 
he  very  well  slates  in  his  preface,  "  every  one  will  and  must  bring  his  pecu- 
liar opinions  on  various  matters  into  his  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,"  and 
the  argument  will  probably  lie  in  most  minds  nearly  where  it  did  before.  But 
whoever  wishes  to  see  what  may  be  fairly  and  candidly  urged  against  natural 
immortality  on  Scriptural  grounds,  will  find  this  brief  work  better  adapted  to 
his  purpose  than  anything  beside  which  has  come  under  our  notice. 

Christian  Exercises  for  every  Lord's  Day  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Year.  By 
.Tabe/  Burns,  I).  1)..  etc.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Houlston  cS^  Wight,  Go  Pa- 
ternoster Row.     18-39.     12mo.,  pp.  314. 

The  portrait  facing  the  title-page,  the  simple,  earnest  method,  the  fervid 
speech  and  the  thoroughly  evangelical  spirit,  all  help  to  bring  Dr.  Burns  be- 
fore us,  as  we  glance  over  the  pages  of  this  volume.  We  cannot  help  recall- 
ing his  vivacity,  his  hearty  English  friendliness,  his  higli  and  genial  social 
qualities,  his  perpetual  activity  and  promptness,  his  solid  good  sense,  and  his 
outreaching  syrupathies  that  touch  all  the  forms  and  answer  to  all  the  appeals 
of  human  necessity.  One  of  the  discourses,  here  sketched  in  outline,  it  was 
our  fortune  to  hear  him  deliver  in  his  own  chapel  on  a  Sabbath  evening  in 
1857.  The  book  is  welcome  for  the  pleasant  associations  it  brings,  if  it  had 
no  other  recommendation. 

These  '*  Exercises"  consist  of  brief  practical  religious  sugi^estions,  grouped 
around  some  scriptural  thought  or  expression,  ending  with  a  few  stanzas  of 
poetry  which  aim  to  condense  the  preceding  thoughts,  and  give  them  a 
rhymed  expression.  They  are  intended  especially  for  the  religious  benefit  of 
persons  and  families  who  may  be  shut  away  from  the  place  of  public  worsliip, 
and  are  adapted  to  yield  real  help. 


lEf"  Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  disappointed  in  not  seeing  the  Portrait  of 
Rev.  O.  B.  CiiicNEY  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  ;  but  it  is  no  fault  of  ours 
that  it  docs  not  appear,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  a  recent 
note  of  Bro.  C.  :  "  All  I  can  say  about  it  is,  it  was  to  have  been  ready  last 
July  ;  but  Mr.  Buttre  [the  engraver]  was  taken  sick.  I  have  not  as  yet  re- 
ceivedthe  proof  sheet." 
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Art.  L— the  RELATION  OF  OUR  POPULAR  JOUR- 
NALISM  TO  THE  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  EDUCA- 
TION OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Journalism  has  developed  into  a  profession,  and  its  influence 
lias  become  immense.  It  is  honored  by  eminent  names,  and 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  energetic  minds  have  chosen  it 
as  their  sphere  of  service.  And  the  daily  paper  goes  every 
where.  The  monarch's  palace  welcomes  it,  and  it  pays  its 
visits  to  the  peasant's  fireside.  Men,  women,  and  children  poro 
eagerly  over  its  varied  columns.  It  is  the  companion  of  the 
traveller  on  all  his  journeys,  and  the  secluded  student  com- 
munes with  it  as  with  a  friend.  Its  sphere  grows  daily  wider, 
and  new  elements  are  constantly  added  to  its  power.  What 
it  has  become  and  accomplished,  seems  but  the  promise  of  a 
still  more  significant  and  influential  future. 

What  is  the  character  of  the  work  which  it  is  perform- 
ing? Does  it  carry  a  blessing  with  it,  or  a  curse?  Have 
these  leaves  a  healing  for  the  nations,  or  do  they  taint  the 
lands  on  which  they  fall,  and  corrupt  the  air  as  they  are  swept 
on  to  their  goal  ?  As  an  educative  influence,  does  our  journal- 
ism work  gratefully,  and  for  the  profit  of  the  people,  or  is  its 
influence  disastrous  ?  These  are  the  most  important  and  prac- 
tical questions  which  the  subject  suggests,  and  they  are  those 
with  which  we  are  to  be  occupied. 
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2  THE  RELATION  OF  OUR  POPULAR  JOURJf ALtSif  'TO  THE      [JaCf., 

Our  journalism  is  assuredly  a  means  of  culture.  Every  force,- 
strongly  acting  on  the  mind,  develops,  quickens,  and  directs 
one  or  more  of  its  powers-.  Whatever  rouses  men,— making 
•the  inward  action  more  intense,  affects  life,  and  leaves  a  fresh 
stamp  upon  character.  The  mental  food  which  is  daily  taken, 
must  measurably  determine  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  mental 
energy.  And  anything  furnishing  so  large  a  staple  of  the  daily 
thought,  and  taking  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  daily  feeling  of 
men,  as  the  popular  journal,  must  do  a  large  work  in  fashioning 
our  public  and  individual  life.  Our  journalism  is  not  only  an' 
effect,  but  a  cause,  as  well.  Besides  being  an  expression  of 
our  spirit,  and  an  index  to  our  life,  it  carries  a  power  to  mould 
and  determine.  More  than  almost  any  other  single  agency 
of  man's  devising,  the  journal  is  the  schoolmaster  of  society. 

It  may  be  added,  that  our  journalism  has  more  than  a  single 
element  of  power,  and  works  in  more  than  one  way.  It  is  nob' 
to  be  approved  nor  condemned  without  qualification.  It  would 
be  easy  for  a  partisan  pleader  to  make  out  a  strong  case  either 
for  or  against  it.  A  partial  view  might  gain  for  it  an  honora- 
ble verdict,  or  procure  over  it  a  severe  sentence  and  a  speedy 
judgment.  For,  we  are  set  to  deal  with  no  merely  ideal  force, 
but  with  an  actual  working  power,  whose  elements  are  open  to^ 
the  inspection  of  any  analyst  or  careful  observer.  It  is  with 
journalism  as  we  iind  it  in  fact,  not  with  journalism  as  our 
imagination  might  transfigure  and  sanctify  it,  that  we  have  to 
deal. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  what  may  properly  be  said  in  its  be- 
half; and,  next,  attend  to  the  considerations  that  may  be  brought 
against  its  character  and  influence  f  and  then  we  may  be  able 
to  estimate  it  fairly,  and  assign  it  a  true  position  and  rank 
among  our  educational  forces. 

First  of  all,  it  invites  to  reading,  and  sa  offers  the  means  of 
culture  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  cheapness  of  read- 
ing matter,  when  furnished  in  this  form,  renders  it  accessible 
even  to  the  poorest.  And  that  degree  of  ignorance  which  ap- 
pears in  an  inability  to  read,  is  made  more  disreputable  and 
more  rare  by  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  reading  matter 
as  it  is   offered  in  our  journals.     And  reading   is    always  an" 
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index  to  some  mental  activity  and  literary  taste,  and  operates 
to  develop  still  more.  A  reading  people  is  always,  to  no  in- 
considerable extent,  a  cultivated  people.  General  reading 
indicates  considerable  cultivation,  and  ministers  to  it. 

Our  journalism  photographs  the  actual,  living  world,  and  so 
makes  the  education  which  it  gives  eminently  practical.  Read- 
ing is  properly  a  means  to  an  end.  It  has  ulterior  purposes  to 
serve.  Its  value  is  always  to  be  estimated  by  the  stimulus 
which  it  gives  to  the  active  powers,  and  by  the  higher  efficiency 
which  it  imparts  to  human  eflbrt.  If  it  fits  the  reader  better 
for  his  work,  it  is  a  blessing  to  him.  It  serves  him  not  always 
in  proportion  as  it  pleases  his  fancy,  or  gratifies  his  taste,-  or 
stimulates  his  imagination,  or  whets  his  appetite;  for  his  fancy 
may  be  wayward,  his  taste  vicious,  his  imagination  unhealthy, 
and  his  appetite  only  a  craving  for  mental  condiments  and 
sweetmeats.  Reading  should  quicken  the  intellect  to  see  and 
interpret  life  more  readily  and  accurately,  and  help  each  toiler 
to  do  a  larger  and  better  work  than  before.  And  the  journal 
is  conversant  about  the  practical,  living  world.  It  deals  large- 
ly in  facts  and  figures.  It  guages  the  working  forces  of  society. 
It  points  out  avenues  to  industry.  It  shows  where  capital 
should  make  its  investments,  and  where  labor  gets  the  highest 
rewards.  It  tells  how  success  is  purchased,  and  sets  forth  the 
causes  of  defeat.  It  analyzes  prosperity,  and  shows  us  the 
elements.  It  chronicles  disasters,  and  tells  how  human  folly 
has  plucked  them  down  upon  the  head  of  society.  It  marks 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  public  credit,  and  multiplies  ilustra- 
tions  of  private  character.  It  tears  the  mask  from  pretension, 
and  uncovers  perils  to  which  common  eyes  were  blind.  It  re- 
vives the  warnings  of  history,  and  offers  its  aid  to  help  men 
anticipate  the  future. 

Such  is  the  character,  and  such  the  ministry  of  the  popular 
journal.  It  is  a  practical  and  direct  and  resolute  teacher.  It 
breaks  up  day-dreams,  dispels  illusions,  and  puts  men  face  to  face 
with  the  surrounding  realities  of  life,  and  thus  works  for  the 
increase  of  human  efficiency  in  the  very  sphere  where  efficiency 
tests  a  man's  power,  and  determines  the  practical  value  of  his 
life. 
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Our  popular  journalism  affords  a  large  amount  of  varied 
knowledge,  drawn  from  many  sources,  and  representing  almost 
every  department  of  human  study  and  experience.  The  daily 
paper  is  often  a  miniature  library.  It  is  a  sort  of  literary  mo- 
saic,— an  index  to  all  human  knowledge, — a  Cyclopaidia  sold 
for  a  penny.  Here  is  a  learned  paper  from  some  academy  of 
science,  and  there  a  hymn  from  an  old  mediaeval  cloister  where- 
with a  canonized  saint  kindled  up  his  devotion ;  one  column  is 
made  up  of  extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  last  Arctic  naviga- 
tor, while  the  next  has  a  paragraph  from  Punch,  which  con- 
vulses by  its  wit,  and  astonishes  by  its  audacity.  Passages  are 
reproduced  from  the  oldest  histories,  ^ and  rhapsodies  are  re- 
ported from  the  most  windy  of  modern  seers  talking  out  of  a 
trance.  Eminent  men  live  before  us,  in  their  biographies,  and 
the  tragic  lives  of  human  monsters  reappear,  as  in  a  drama, 
while  we  read.  The  disquisitions  of  philosophers,  the  versifi- 
cations of  poets,  the  achievements  of  scholars,  the  products  of 
invention,  the  wiser  methods  of  agriculture,  the  ministries  of 
commerce,  the  arts  and  aims  of  diplomacy,  the  higher  forms 
and  fruits  of  art,  the  results  of  manufactures,  the  gains  of  dis- 
covery,— all  these  are  spread  out  before  >the  reader  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  morning  paper.  Politics,  religion,  domestic  life, 
schools,  emigration,  battles,  revolutions, — all  these  pass  before 
the  eye  as  in  a  panorama,  while  one  glances  over  the  varied 
columns.  And  so  it  is  varied  knowledge  and  culture  that  is 
afforded, — not  a  stereotyped  and  uninteresting  style  of  utter- 
ance. And,  hence,  every  reader  of  the  journal  finds  an  ampler 
field  of  information  spread  for  him  than  was  offered  in  many  a 
respectable  library  of  the  last  century,  and  at  so  cheap  a 
rate  that  even  poverty  itself  may  be  rich  in  the  treasures  of 
thounfht. 

The  style  of  the  popular  journal,  too,  has  its  peculiarities, 
which  render  it  an  influential  agency.  Generally  it  is  distin- 
guished for  directness,  force,  point,  pith,  and  Saxon  vigor. 
The  thought  is  clear,  and  the  expression  of  it  decided  and  en- 
ergetic. The  writers  plunge  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject without  circumlocution;  they  state  points  and  discuss  ques- 
tions as  though  they  were  bent  on  reaching  their  goal  as  soon 
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as  possible.  They  use  little  of  the  language  of  science  and 
metaphysics,  and  deal  but  slightly  with  mere  theories  and  ab- 
stractions. They  exhibit  and  encourage  plainness  of  speech. 
They  avoid  dry  and  tedious  details.  Employing  chiefly  the 
language  of  common  life,  they  charge  it  with  meaning,  and  aiin 
straight  at  the  target.  And  by  the  employment  of  this  ener- 
getic style  of  speech,  they  cultivate  energy  of  thought  and  of 
expression  in  the  reader.  They  magnetize  stupid  minds  into 
activity,  and  give  added  momentum  to  the  current  of  public 
thought.  They  work,  therefore,  to  overcome  hesitation  of 
mind,  and  promote  promptness  and  decision.  They  make 
thinking  quick  and  decisive,  and,  for  long-drawn  discussions, 
teach  men  quickness  of  perception,  and  press  them  to  a  hasty 
and  unambiguous  verdict.  They  show  men  how  to  shorten 
prefaces,  and  dispense  with  elaborate  introductions.  They 
encourage  us  to  say  whatever  is  to  be  said  at  once,  and  have 
done  with  it.  They  teach  us  to  use  short  sentences,  and  set 
adjectives  aside,  and  to  compress  thought  into  the  narrowest 
verbal  area.  They  put  the  substance  of  a  volume  into  a  col- 
umn, and  unfold  the  philosophy  of  a  great  subject  in  a  para- 
graph. And  by  this  direct  and  energetic  style  of  thought  arid 
expression,  they  make  our  journalism  a  powerful  educator  in 
the  school  of  life. 

Besides,  our  journalism  gives  a  more  intellectual  tone  to  our 
social  life  and  intercourse.  Society  is  the  great  school  into 
which  men  are  thrown  for  training.  He  is  only  half  a  man  who 
wholly  and  voluntarily  isolates  himself  from  his  fellows.  lii 
society  he  is  to  find  stimulants  for  his  spirit,  direction  for  hid 
energy,  examples  for  his  imitation,  restraints  for  his  passion^, 
corrections  for  his  false  and  partial  theories,  opportunities  for 
his  proper  ambition,  and  needful  helpers  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  true  work.  Monasteries  and  nunneries  always  develop 
character  inharmoniously,  so  far  as  they  develop  at  all.  The 
old  declaration  has  been  a  thousand  times  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience,— "It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone."  Besides,  the 
Clumber  of  hermits  will  probably  grow  less  and  less,  now  that 
men  are  throwing  off  the  superstitions  that  require  solitude  in 
the   name   of  religion.      Intercourse  is   perpetually  growing 
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broader,  freer,  and  more  influential.  Men  are  acting  more  and 
more  in  masses.  Associations  multiply  and  are  being  multi- 
plied, and  men  act  on  each  other  in  new  and  more  effective 
ways.  Public  opinion  is  the  real  monarch  which  stands  behind 
thrones,  and  it  fashions  the  legislation  of  the  most  dignified 
assembly. 

Anything,  therefore,  which  operates  to  make  the  intercourse 
of  men  in  society  more  inteUigent,  quickcnin.2:,  and  rational, 
would  seem  to  be  of  essential  service.  The  schooling  of  soci- 
ety would  thereby  become  profitable,  instead  of  injurious.  In- 
tercourse would  improve,  rather  than  injure, — it  would  exalt, 
rather  than  depress.  And  the  journal,  occupied  largely  with 
the  very  topics  that  interest  men,  would  narturally  furnisli, 
themes  for  discussion,  and  call  out  whatever  of  gathered  infor- 
mation or  of  independent  thought  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
colloquial  company.  This  would  prompt  to  more  attentive 
and  extensive  reading,  and  to  more  careful  and  critical  thought. 
And  where  so  many  show  familiarity  with  these  current  topics, 
ignorance  would  be  so  painful  and  so  disreputable  that  few 
would  be  willing  to  suffer  the  ignorance  which  rendered  silence 
necessary,  or  made  utterance  a  series  qf  blunders.  And  even 
those  who  only  listened,  instead  of  reading,  could  hardly  fail  of 
instruction  and  mental  elevation. 

And  so,  in  fact,  it  is.  The  questions  once  discussed  only  in 
the  cabinets  of  kings,  are  now,  through  the  influence  of  our 
journalism,  debated  earnestly  in  almost  every  knot  of  men 
gathered  under  the  awnings  of  the  city,  or  in  the  narrow  enclo- 
sure of  the  village  grocery.  The  struggles  of  nations  are  re- 
hearsed at  ordinary  firesides;  and  common  laborers  snatch  a 
few  moments  from  the  hour  allotted  to  dinner,  that  they  may 
compare  notes  on  the  significance  of  Garibaldi's  triumph  in 
Italy,  and  mutually  interpret  the  latest  piece  of  gasconade 
which  South  Carolina  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  seces- 
sion. The  daily  paper  furnishes  the  mental  stimulus  formerly 
sought  for  in  the  bar-room,  and  a  column  of  figures,  showing 
the  latest  election  returns,  kindles  more  enthusiasm  than  the 
contests  of  gamblers  or  the  bad  liquor  of  the  saloon.  And 
JQSt  in  proportion  as  these  more  intellectual   and  rational  ele- 
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mcnts  become  prominent  and  controlling  in  our  ordinar}^  social 
life,  men  will  be  kept  back  from  the  grosser  and  more  sensual 
forms  of  intercourse,  and  be  schooled  up  into  a  higher  taste  and 
a  more  intelligent  citizenship.  Regarded  as  pupils,  they  will 
learn  what  is  calculated  to  stimulate  and  ennoble ;  and,  regard- 
ed as  teachers,  they  will  quicken  into  higher  life  the  spirits  on 
which  they  perpetually  act.  So  far,  the  benefits  specified  arc 
chiefly  intellectual ;  what  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  our  journalism? 

In  reply,  it  may  be  remarked  that  intclliirence  and  the  activi- 
ty of  thought  are  favorable  to,  and  promotive  of,  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  character,  and  a  higher  form  of  life.  Knowledge  is  not 
virtue,  but  it  is  a  helper  to  its  development  and  growth. 
Ignorance  is  neither  the  cause  nor  the  explanation  of  whatever 
vices  disfigure  character  and  blot  history,  but  the  ignorant  arc 
much  more  readily  made  the  victims  of  evil,  and  more  frequent- 
ly become  its  indices  in  society.  An  intelligent  man  sooner 
detects  the  features  of  evil,  perceives  its  fearful  tendencies 
more  readily,  is  more  familiar  with  its  destructive  work,  and 
knows  more  of  the  terrible  tyranny  with  which  it  rules  its  vic- 
tims. Besides,  he  lives  in  a  broader  sphere  of  thought,  has 
more  numerous  sources  of  enjoyment  opened  to  him,  possesses 
higher  and  more  refined  tastes,  and  so,  is  less  strongly  impelled 
and  attracted  to  the  fountains  that  send  forth  only  bitter  and 
poisonous  waters.  He  has  learned  to  quench  his  thirst  and 
feed  his  hunger  with  higher  and  better  elements,  and  so  is  less 
likely  to  go  to  the  forbidden  tree,  or  to  the  poisoned  spring. 
Few  scholars  are  found  in  our  moral  sewers,  our  workhouses  and 
penitentiaries  and  prisons; — they  are  chiefly  the  ignorant, 
who  congregate  in  our  Sodomic  purlieus,  glare  on  us  through 
grated  windows,  and  march  round  in  the  tread-mills  of  Botany 
Bay.  And,  hence,  as  a  promoter  of  general  intelligence  and 
mental  activity,  the  journal  may  be  pronounced  a  helper  to  mor- 
ality, and  a  dyke  thrown  across  the  stream  of  private  and  public 
iniquity. 

Our  journalism  is  also  of  moral  value  as  an  exposer  of  vice 
and  as  an  aid  in  its  detection,  conviction  and  punishment. 
^^  He  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light."     It  is  the  very  nature  of 
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crime  to  seek  concealment.  Not  many  gross  iniquities  arc 
perpetrated  by  sane  men  in  the  presence  of  the  public  and  be 
fore  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  certainty  of  exposure  would  re- 
strain the  arm  of  many  a  criminal  to  whom  the  face  of 
transgression  has  become  familiar.  Many  a  man  who  can  read- 
ily compromise  or  settle  with  his  own  conscience  for  his  mis- 
deeds, will  not  risk  an  account  with  society.  And  our  journal- 
ism does  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  proclaiming  the  secret  deeds 
of  vicious  men  upon  the  house-top.  The  daily  paper  is  Argus'- 
eyed.  Nothing  seems  to  escape  its  vision,  or  fail  to  reach  its 
ear,  and  it  keeps  few  secrets.  It  parades  the  criminal  before 
the  public  in  all  his  moral  nakedness  and  deformity.  It  digs 
up  his  old  crimes  which  he  supposed  were  buried  out  of  sight, 
analyzes  his  character,  reveals  his  plots,  which  he  only  dared 
to  whisper  to  some  confederate  w^hen  the  midnight  stars  were 
all  shrouded,  and  the  world  was  sleeping,  gibbets  him  on  high 
in  the  sight  of  two  continents,  calls  upon  the  world  to  curse 
him,  tells  them  how,  and  sets  the  example.  It  makes  the  vih 
lains,  who  had  courage  to  be  so  only  in  concealment,  to  become 
notorious.  It  tells  over  the  story  of  their  transgressions  at 
the  same  instant  to  ten  thousand  hearers,  screams  out,  as 
through  an  angel's  trumpet,  their  base  plots,  before  they  are 
more  than  half  concocted.  And,  by  taking  away  the  hope  of 
secresy,  it  deters  men  from  the  crimes  they  dare  not  openly 
perpetrate.  And,  also,  by  its  exhibition  of  the  snares  laid  for 
unwary  feet,  it  saves  not  a  few  from  the  pit-falls  digged  for 
them,  and  teaches  the  virtuous  to  scorn  the  vices  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  by  tearing  off  the  robes  which  cover  the 
corruption  festering  underneath.  Men  know  their  moral  foeS) 
for  the  journal  has  labelled  them;  they  know  the  haunts  of 
wickedness,  for  it  has  fastened  staring  placards  over  the 
door.  And,  for  this  reason,  the  journal  may  be  hailed  as  a 
conservator  of  public  morals,  and  as  one  of  the  strong  allies  of 
virtue. 

The  journalism  of  our  day  induces  a  large  and  general  spirit 
of  philanthropy,  by  bringing  before  us  the  life  of  the  world.  A 
large  part  of  the  jealousy  and  prejudice  which  are  found  in 
society,  separating  men  into  castes,  results  from   mutual  igno- 
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rancc.  As  in  private  life,  so  in  public,  acquaintance  and  con- 
tact and  association  melt  down  the  barriers  wliich  distrust 
had  reared, — changing*  dislike  into  sympathy  and  esteem.  Hu- 
man hearts  respond  to  the  appeal  of  definite  necessities,  when 
once  they  get  a  clear  tone,  and  make  themselves  heard.  It  is 
the  office  of  the  daily  journal  to  photograph  the  features  of 
almost  every  people,  and  reproduce  their  life  before  us. 
Through  it  they  tell  us  their  history,  unfold  their  experiences, 
exhibit  their  plans,  and  offer  us  their  ideas  and  products  in  ex- 
change for  ours.  Their  discoveries,  their  modes  of  life,  their 
struggles,  their  achievements,  their  successes  and  disasters, — 
all  these  are  brought  home  to  our  notice,  and  transform  dis- 
tant strangers  into  kindred  near  at  hand.  We  learn  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  distant  tribes;  we  feel  the 
throbbini»:  of  their  human  hearts  a2:ainst  our  own  bosoms,  as 
acquaintance  and  sympathy  put  us  into  fellowship  with  them. 
The  oneness  of  human  nature  is  a  fact  of  experience  rather 
than  a  philosophic  theory,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  ceases 
to  be  a  cant  phrase  of  false  philanthropy.  Few  Americans, 
comparatively,  have  ever  visited  Southern  Europe,  or  have  a 
drop  of  Italian  blood,  or  expect  to  be  enriched  by  Italian  com- 
merce,— and  yet  our  whole  people  follow  the  career  of  Gari- 
baldi with  far  more  interest  than  they  watched  the  campaign 
of  Gen.  Taylor  in  Mexico;  and  the  most  humble  soldier  in  the 
army  of  Victor  Emanuel  would  be  welcomed  among  us  as  a 
hero  and  a  brother.  And  it  is  chiefly  to  our  journalism  that 
the  people  have  turned  for  the  information  and  the  influence 
that  have  so  cemented  our  hearts  to  the  struo^o-lina:  masses  so 
far  away.  And  as  this  knowledge  widens  in  its  area,  and  be- 
comes fuller  in  its  details,  and  more  powerful  over  our  hearts, 
the  clannish  spirit  whicli  has  been  too  long  nurtured  as  patri- 
otism will  die  out,  the  rights  and  interests  of  human  nature  will 
awaken  a  deeper  respect,  and  the  grand  sentiment  of  the  heart 
will  be, — "  My  country  is  the  world,  my  countrymen  all  man- 
kind." 

And,  finally,  it  may  be  added,  that  not  a  little  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  journalism  of  our  time  is  directly  religious.  It 
chronicles  religious    events,   indicates  the   advances  made  by 
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religious  forces,  asserts  the  authority  of  religious  principles^ 
is  underlain  and  permeated  by  religious  ideas,  and  recog- 
nizes a  religious  basis  as  the  only  i-eal  foundation  of  pros- 
perity. And  not  a  few  of  our  journals  are  professedly  estab- 
lished in  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion.  They  assume 
the  office  of  interpreters  of  religion,  defenders  of  its  sanctity, 
pleaders  for  its  rightful  supremacy,  advocates  of  its  doctrines, 
and  enforcers  of  its  practical  claims.  They  teach  man's  responsi- 
bility to  God,  they  insist  upon  piety,  enjoin  prayer,  proclaim  im- 
mortality, and  exalt  faith  in  Christ  as  the  vital  thing  in  duty,  and 
the  real  doorway  to  heaven.  To  serve  these  purposes  is  the 
one  great  end  of  their  establishment,  and  to  these  objects  they 
address  themselves  with  zeal,  ability,  and  devotion.  And  mul- 
titudes are  in  this  way  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great 
truths  of  the  gospel,  who  would  not  search  for  them  in  their 
Bibles,  nor  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  being  instructed  from 
the  pulpit.  To  a  vast  and  influential  audience,  therefore,  many 
of  whom  are  outside  of  sanctuaries,  our  journalism  is  perpetually 
preaching,  with  power  and  effect,  the  great  doctrines  of  grace 
and  redemption. 

If  the  discussion  were  to  stop  here,  it  might  appear  that  our 
popular  journalism  was  the  most  efficient  educator  of  society, 
and  the  mightiest  agency  working  for  the  redemption  of  man. 
Its  aims  might  be  thought  wholly  beneficent,  its  influence  mor- 
ally quickening,  and  its  mission  like  that  of  a  second  Messiah. 
But  it  remains  to  show  that  its  eye  is  not  always  single,  nor  its 
tendencies  wholly  grateful,  nor  its  work  all  profitable.  Human 
forces  correspond  to  human  character, — they  partake  always 
of  the  qualities  which  mark  the  men  who  originate  or  wield 
them.  The  journal  is  an  engine,  by  means  of  which  men  oper- 
ate,— an  instrument  employed  by  human  hands  to  do  their 
work  more  efTcctuallv.  It  is  not,  therefore,  free  from  the  frail- 
ties,  the  inconsistencies,  or  the  positive  fiiults  which  belong  to 
life  everywhere,  and  to  all  sorts  of  characters.  The  journal  is 
not  an  unmixed  good  in  itself,  nor  can  any  wise  man  look  on  all 
its  work  with  approval.  Indeed,  a  man  may  even  raise  the 
question  whether,  on  the  whole,  our  journalism  is  a  profitable 
power  in  our  life,  without  inviting  the  charge  of  gross  ignorance 
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or  of  bigoted  cynicism.  And  it  may  be  proper  to  hear  wbat 
may  be  said  against  our  journalism  by  a  thoughtful  and  obsei'' 
tant  critic,  looking  upon  life  with  calmness  and  care.  .Aude 
alteram  postern. 

The  journalism  of  our  age,-"-^so  far  as  it  forms  a  taste  for 
reading,  nurtures  the  habit  and  supplies  the  material,.^ — fre- 
quently f(?rms  an  unhealthy  taste,  begets  bad  and  unprofitable 
habits,  and  supplies  improper  material.  The  matter  composing 
the  literature  of  the  journal  is  of  a  desultory  character.  It 
mixes  up  all  sorts  of  condiments,  and  throtvs  them  into  a  dish 
with  the  most  solid  elements  of  mental  food,  and  passes  over 
the  chowder  to  the  public,  bidding  it  oat,  asking  no  questions. 
There  are  scraps  of  serious  wisdom,  and  paragraphs^of  funf 
discoveries  and  casualties;  criticisms  upon  art,  and  carica^ 
tures  of  public  men ;  the  news  brought  by  the  last  steamer^ 
and  the  story  of  an  old  illuminated  manuscript  just  drawn  from 
the  rubbish  of  a  cloister;  an  account  of  a  drunken  affray  at  tho 
Five  Points,  and  a  sketch  of  the  debate  over  national  topics  in 
the  Capitol;  a  column  of  partisan  pleadings,  and  another  de^ 
voted  to  the  jubilee  of  a  great  religious  institution ;  a  poorly 
written  tale  of  love,  intrigue  and  elopement,  and  a  splendid 
paragraph  from  one  of  Chalmers's  Astronomical  Discourses, — ' 
such  and  so  desultory  are  the  contents  of  the  popular  journaL 
It  furnishes  almost  no  consecutive  reading,  interferes  with 
such  reading,  nurtures  a  taste  which  eschews  it,  and  uses  up 
the  only  time  which  many  persons  can  find  for  such  service. 
And  its  discussion  of  topics  is  usually  imperfect,  partial,  super-' 
ficial,  and  frequently  sophistical  and  misleading.  It  employs 
largely  the  sensational  and  taking  style.  It  aims  often  to  cap- 
tivate rather  than  to  convince,  to  make  an  opponent  appear 
ridiculous  rather  than  illogical,  to  wheedle  the  jury  into  giving 
an  acceptable  verdict,  instead  of  struggling  to  enthrone  justice; 
win  homage  to  the  truth,  and  help  the  right  to  win.  It  fre- 
quently employs  a  brilliant  antithesis,  where  a  careful  state-^ 
ment  is  called  for,  deals  in  sounding  generalities,  when  it 
should  detail  facts,  and  adopts  a  blunt  and  savage  and  egotistic 
style  of  speech  where  it  should  be  honest  enough  to  confess  it» 
Ignorance,  suspend  its  judgment,  and  seek  for  light. 
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Besides,  a  large  part  of  the  reading  of  our  popular  journals 
is  meant  to  afford  only  pastime  to  the  reader,  and  so  helps  to 
make  the  end  of  reading,  not  instruction,  but  amusement.  It 
does  not  tax  thought  and  put  the  mind  under  efficient  disci- 
pline; it  offers  it  relaxation  when  it  ought  to  call  for  earnest 
and  persistent  work.  It  invites  to  the  ease  which  enervates, 
instead  of  summoning  to  the  toil  which  develops  \*gor  in  all 
the  muscles  of  the  spirit.  It  encourages  mental  dissipation,  in- 
stead of  training  the  inward  energies  for  real  service;  and 
makes  the  evil  more  certain  by  cheating  men  with  the  name'  of 
work,  while  it  puts  them  into  the  play-ring,  and  stimulates  and 
leads  the  mental  frolic.  Besides  perverting  reading  from  its 
real  design — making  it  the  minister  of  momentary  pleasure,  in- 
stead of  a  quickener  of  thought — it  tends  to  render  all  solid 
consecutive  and  thorough  reading  dull,  heavy  and  unwelcome. 

Much  of  our  public  journalism  is  strongly  and  even  bitterly 
partisan  ;  and  not  a  small  fraction  of  it  ministers  to  a  weak 
and  foolish  sentimentalism,  which  paints  life  in  false  colors,  and 
unfits  for  its  actual  experience  and  its  real  work.  The  parti- 
sanship of  some  of  our  journals  is  freely  and  openly  avowed, 
while  not  a  few  others  cover  up  a  partisanship  of  tlie  narrow- 
est and  most  unworthy  sort  with  the  promise  of  neutrality. 

Our  neutral  journals  occupy  a  most  unworthy  position,  bear  a" 
most  undesirable  character,  and  teach  most  unworthy  policy. 
To  have  no  opinions  to  express  upon  the  great  moral  questions 
of  the  time  that  crowd  up  for  recognition  and  settlement;  to 
ignore  the  great  issues  that  shake  the  civil  and  political  woi'ld 
to  its  centre;  to  stand  by  in  silence  while  a  carping  skepticism 
is  quarrelling  with  the  great  fundamental  verities  of  our  Chris- 
tian faith, — and  all  because  some  dogmatic  theorist  might 
scowl,  or  some  political  demagogue  might  protest,  or  some  foul- 
mouthed  braggart  might  raise  the  cry  of  bigotry,  or  because 
the  whole  trio  might  withdraw  their  patronage, — that  is  the 
most  contemptible  cowardice,  the  most  transparent  sycophancy, 
and  the  most  hideous  heartlessness  which  any  age  ever  witness- 
ed in  a  teacher  of  the  public.  If  a  man  begins  by  virtually 
telling  us  he  has  nothing  to  say  on  the  great  concerns  of  life, 
he  should  be  left  to  preach- his  sounding  nullities  to  the   deaf 
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air,  or  be  hissed  into  silence  till  a  conviction  has  grown  up 
within  liim,  and  conrage  has  loosened  his  tongue.  An  indcpeit- 
dent  journal  will  always  command  a  sort  ajid  degree  of  re- 
spect, even  though  its  ability  be  small,  and  its  principles  un- 
sound, but  a  neutral  publication  sinks  itself  by  its  Janus-faced 
non  committalism  to  the  lowest  level.  And  not  a  little  of  our 
journalism  is  thus  based  upon  compromises,  and  its  continued 
existence  is  only  a  prolonged  testimony  that  the  accidents  of 
human  life  are  superior  to  manhood. 

And  not  a  small  part  of  the  work  done  by  our  journalism — 
using  the  word  in  its  most  extended  sense — ministers  to  the 
sentim.entalism  which  robs  life  of  energy  and  practical  power, 
and  divests  the  world  of  its  reality  and  significance  to  the  eye. 
The  talcs  and  romances,  the  adventures  and  hair-breadth  es- 
capes, the  glossing  over  of  villany,  the  exaltation  of  sentiment 
above  conscience,  the  indirect  praise  awarded  to  impulse  and 
headlong  passion — which  fill  so  large  a  place  in  the  columns  of 
our  cheap  publications,  nurture  contempt  for  a  regular  and  in- 
dustrious and  quiet  life,  feed  the  mind  on  day-dreams  instead 
of  solid  facts,  weaken  the  resolution  on  wliich  efficiency  de- 
pends, and  show  the  world  under  a  perpetual  illusion. 

And  the  abounding  and  bitter  partisanship,  which  distin- 
guishes and  disfigures  so  much  of  our  journalism,  is  anotlicr 
serious  drawback  upon  its  usefulness.  It  damages  the  charac- 
ter and  vitiates  the  influence  of  many  an  able  and  popular  pub- 
lication. These  publications  arc  often  established  and  kept  up 
in  the  interest  of  a  bigoted  sect  or  a  selfish  party.  They  arc 
frequently  the  mouthpiece  of  men  who  thrive  on  misrepresenta- 
tion. They  arc  careful  to  show  but  one  side,  and  that  is  often 
the  worst  side,  of  a  question.  Their  statements  abound  in  ex- 
aggeration. They  magnify  one  class  of  facts  out  of  all  proper 
proportion.  They  suppress  the  truth  which  testifies  against 
their  position,  and  rule  the  counter  witnesses  out  of  court. 
Tliey  influence  the  passions  of  their  readers,  and  commission  a 
zeal  which  is  both  headlong  and  blind.  They  set  men  in  array 
against  each  other,  who  are  natural  allies  and  friends.  They 
warp  the  judgment,  awaken  suspicion,  foment  prejudice,  and 
persecute  the  truest  men  as    though    they   were    vile    plotters 
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against  human  welfare.  They  exalt  successful  cunning  abover 
fairness,  and  glorify  the  measures  which  are  found  efficient  in 
carrying  a  pornt.  They  seek  to  clamor  down  the  opponents 
whom  they  cannot  answer,  ridicule  the  arguments  they  dare  not 
attempt  to  meet,  and*  endeavor  to  smut  the  characters  which  aref 
proof  against  all  manly  criticism.  And  such  education  as  thisr 
oiay  well  raise  the  question,  whether  the  journalism  which  of- 
fers it,  is  to  be  set  down  as  the  source  of  large  and  true  bene- 
factions to  society.' 

And  yet  again,  our  journalism  does  not  a  little  to  material- 
ize our  life,  already  far  too  deeply  devoted  to  outward  gain» 
and  ends.  It  tells  ns  chiefly  of  physical  forces ;  it  chronicles 
the  triumphs  which  invention  has  achieved  in  the  outward 
world;  it  measures  for  us  the  grain  of  the  last  harvest;  it 
counts  up  our  looms  and  spindles,  and  marks  the  amount  of 
their  products ;  sets  down  the  prrces  and  the  fluctuations  of 
Btocks  J  makes  out  an  inventory  of  our  commercial  exchanges  ; 
and  employs  the  material  elements  of  our  Tifo  as  the  symbols 
of  our  civilization,  and  the  indices  to  our  progress.  It  dcals^ 
not  much,  comparatively,  with  mind  and  morals*  it  takes  little 
note  of  such  qualities  as  faith  and  meekness — as  strong  spirit- 
ual  affinities,  and  broad  and  abiding  Christian  cliarity.  It  does' 
not  exalt  self-conquest  as  the  highest  victory  we  may  achieve, 
nor  set  up  a  saintly  character  as  the  noblest  product  of  art,  nor 
make  deposits  in  the  bank  as  worthless  dust  when  compared 
with  the  treasure  which  a  loyal  and  loviiig  heart  lays  up  in 
heaven. 

And  its  exposures  of  public  vice  and  private  corruption  are' 
•often  such  as  will  attract  rather  than  repel  the  reader.  It  ex- 
plains the  tricks  by  which  bad  men  have  thriven,  and,  by  its 
careful  chronicling  of  every  word  of  the  criminal  hastening  to- 
execution,  it  transforms  him  into  a  national  hero.  It  shows 
(he  working  of  evil  forces  often  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader 
follows  the  fortunes  of  the  desperado,— at  first,  perhaps,  witli 
horror,  afterward  with  sympathy,  till  at  length  he  comes  to  re- 
joice in  his  successes,  and  bewail  his  disasters,  and  feel  drawn 
to  be  his  companion  or  his  copyist.  If  the  journal  points  out 
the  haunts  of  vice,  it  is  often  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  the  seek- 
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er  find  it  when  he  goes  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  or  as  a  fool 
to  the  stocks.  Its  revelations  are  not  seldom  placards  which 
tell  the  youth  where  he  may  find  the  unlawful  indulgences, 
whose  temporary  gratifications  he  is  coveting,  and  whose  long 
after  agonies  he  is  not  yet  taught  to  dread. 

And,  finally,  it  may  be  said  that  not  a  little  of  the  religijpD 
which  gets  commended  in  our  journals,  is  little  else  than  a  de- 
cent respect  for  strong  and  imposing  institutions,  that  have 
won  a  place  and  gained  an  influence  which  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  ignored  or  despised.  The  vigorous,  stalwart,  personal 
faith  that  our  times  are  needing,  is  not  greatly  praised.  It  18 
more  apt  to  be  calumniated  than  commended.  The  journal  ia 
apt  to  ignore  that  altogether,  or,  when  it  must  be  noticed,  it  is 
quite  likely  to  be  accused  as  bigotry  and  fanaticism — as  lack- 
ing discretion,  and  guilty  of  excessive  zeal.  Our  journalism 
tolerates  and  commends  generally  just  that  kind  and  degree  of 
religion  which  pays  respect  to  Sundays,  and  takes  a  seat  in  thft 
sanctuary  pew;  which  recognizes  an  over-ruling  Providence  ia 
the  opening  or  closing  paragraphs  of  state  papers  and  Procla- 
mations for  Thanksgiving;  which  would  put  a  short  prayer  at 
the  beginning  of  public  business,  as  a  kind  of  call  to  order  anS 
a  testimony  that  we  are  a  Christian  instead  of  a  pagan  nation; 
which  would  have  some  serious  words  said  at  the  funeral  and 
the  wedding,  as  fitting  to  the  occasion;  which  would  trace  a 
Bentence  of  Scripture  on  the  tombstone  of  a  friend,  because 
accordant  with  good  taste;  and  allow  an  immortality,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  departed  into  a  pleasant  world,  where 
they  wait  our  company  amid  music  and  feasting.  So  much,  and 
such  a  sort,  of  religion  our  popular  journalism  is  ready  to  ac- 
cept and  praise,  and  sometimes  to  plead  for.  But  it  has  not  a 
great  deal  to  say,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  behalf  of  a  religion 
which  begins  by  calling  for  a  radical  repentance  and  a  thorough 
regeneration;  which  makes  faith  in  God  the  chief  inspiration 
of  life,  and  righteousness  the  central  quality  of  character; 
which  will  not  allow  principle  in  any  case  to  be  bartered  for 
the  gains  of  policy;  which  scorns  all  the  profits  that  are 
bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  godliness;  which  will  neither  partici- 
pate in,  nor  connive  at,  a  wrong,  however  old  or  popular;  which 
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lifts  up  its  solitary  voice  to  protest  against  a  false  life,  like 
John  the  Baptist  from  the  wilderness,  or  Paul  at  Athens ;  and 
^Avhich  begins  and  ends  all  its  arguments  by  quoting  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  against  the  oppressive  statute  of  a  legislature,  the 
vicious  decree  of  a  court;  or  the  false  verdict  of  a  great  peo- 
ple. For  too  much  of  the  religion  of  our  journalism  is  that 
which  can  be  made  to  give  its  benediction  to  the  policy  which 
that  journalism  has  chosen,  and  which  consents  to  walk  side  by 
eide  with  the  principles  that  bring  the  largest  dividends,  and 
allow  tlie  widest  freedom  of  life. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  bear  upon  the  character 
and  influence  and  value  of  our  popular  journalism,  considered 
as  an  educator  of  the  people,  and  a  moulder  of  public  charac- 
ter and  life.  The  argument  is  not  all  on  one  side,  nor  does 
the  influence  always  run  the  same  way.  It  is  not  wholly  a 
Christian  nor  a  Satanic  agenc}^  It  is  a  power  either  for  good 
or  evil,  as  it  is  employed  by  wise  or  foolish  hands,  and  permea- 
ted by  a  beneficent  or  a  selfish  spirit.  It  is  a  force  that  is 
likely  to  have  a  most  significant  and  influential  future.  The 
journal  is  likely  tojive, — to  mount  up  to  a  higher  position — to 
concentrate  and  then  diffuse  larger  mental  agencies, — to  win 
the  cars  of  a  larG;er  audience,  and  svsteinatizc  its  work  in  a 
more  thorough  way.  It  is  an  instrument  not  likely  to  be  re- 
linquished, and  the  work  hereafter  to  be  assigned  to  it  is  doubt- 
less an  ampler  and  a  more  varied  one  than  apy  with  which  it 
has  yet  been  occupied.  It  needs  to  become  a  consecrated 
thing — wielded  by  strong  hands  and  impelled  by  high  motives. 
They  who  use  it  need  to  feel  tlie  responsibility  connected  with 
their  sphere  and  functions;  and  society  needs  such  an  appreci- 
ation of  journalism — such  a  reverence  for  its  real  work,  and 
such  an  abhorrence  of  the  evil  service  which  it  will  perform  in 
its  perversion,  that  it  shall  become  as  morally  impossible  for 
an  unprincipled  or  selfish  or  bigoted  editor  to  acquire  distinc- 
tion in  his  office,  as  for  such  a  man  to  win  respect  and  confi- 
dence in  the  pulpit.  Our  journalism  will  doubtless  improve  by 
experience,  and  grow  to  be  a  greater  power  for  good  as  the 
years  pass  away,  as  false  theories  are  exploded,  as  unsound 
principles  are  gibbeted  on  high,  and  as   the  press  is  put  under 
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the  control  of  better  hands.  Our  literature  for  the  masses  is, 
in  fact,  improving  and  improved.  It  offers  more  instruction., 
and  appeals  to  a  higher  taste,  than  it  did  ten  years  since.  And 
though  it  sends  forth  much  that  is  trashy,  mischievous  and  vile; 
though  it  pours  out  a  flood  of  pamphlets  to  irrigate  the  soiJf 
from  which  passions  spring,  and  in  whose  waters  evil  purposes 
deposit  their  uncounted  spawn,  and  hatch  out  all  manner  of 
follies  and  faults,  yet,  on  the  whole,  its  ministry  is  ono  of 
quickening  and  beneficence ;  and  in  the  future  it  promises  to 
scatter  everywiiere  its  leaves  of  knowlt^dge,  and  its  ministries 
of  Hglit  and  grace,  for  the  instruction  and  healing  of  the  needj 
nations. 

The  discovery  of  printing  did  not  inaugurate  the  millennium, 
nor  does  the  daily  journal  come  to  assure  us  that  the  Messiah's 
final  triumph  is  at  hand.  It  will  mark  the  moral  height  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  indicate,  like  a  column  of  mercury,  the  moral 
temperatui-e  of  public  life.  The  editor  is  not  always  the  clear- 
€ycd  and  evangelical  prophet,  and  the  sheet  he  sends  forth  is 
not  always  the  healing  branch  which  turns  the  bitter  waters  in- 
to a  sweet  and  refreshing  beverage.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it 
leads  the  passionate  crusade  against  the  faithful  seer,  demand- 
ing that  he  be  put  down  by  force  or  clamor ;  and  now  and  then 
it  strikes  the  key-not'e  of  that  passion-strain  which  rises  into  a 
howl  of  denunciation  over  the  latest  incarnation  of  the  Mes^ 
fiiah's  spirit^  demanding  a  fresh  crucifixion  on  some  new  Calvarj. 
No,  the  journal  is  not  the  Redeemer,  and  not  yet  even  his  obe- 
dient and  loyal  servant.  It  may  yet  be  sometimos  found  exalt 
ing  the  vices  which  he  put  under  ban,  and  casting  open  cop- 
tempt  on  the  beatitudes  which  he  has  grouped  into  a  constella- 
tion, and  fixed  in  the  spiritual  firmament  overhead.  Yet  it 
shall  doubtless  one  day  be  his  instrument — speaking  his  word 
with  its  mute  but  eloquent  lips,  and  hastening  to  bear  his  sal- 
vation to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
2* 
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Art.  II.— the  SUFFICIENT  REASON. 


*'  I  ivas  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  7nonth,  because  thou  didst  it.^' 

The  Psalmist,  just  before  he  penned  the  P.salm  from  which 
the  above  passage  has  been  recited  as  the  motto  of  this  arti- 
cle, had  been  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  some  heavy  provi- 
dence, a  providence  thatliad  laid  upon  his  heart  the  burden  of  a 
great  sorrow.  The  calamity,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  that 
had  descended  upon  him  with  such  crushing  weight,  was  a  fact 
of  public  notoriety.  It  had  occurred  in  the  open  presence  of 
the  world,  under  the  open  eye  of  the  public,  and  had  attracted 
universal  attention.  The  event,  also,  was  of  such  a  nature,  and 
had  occurred  under  such  circumstances,  that  it  was  universally 
regarded  as  a  special  providence,  as  if  it  had  visibly,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  world,  been  dropped  down  from  the  throne 
and  the  hand  of  God,  upon  the  heart  of  the  sufi'erer.  So  the 
Psalmist  himself,  and  so  the  public  around,  regarded  it.  By  the 
subject  himself,  and  by  all  observers,  too,  the  providence  was 
known  and  recognized  as  a  i^etributive  one,  descending  upon 
him  as  a  providential  rebuke  and  chastisement  for  some  ci'imi- 
nal  and  aggravated  offence  against  the  law  of  duty,  probably 
the  base  seduction  of  Eathsheba,  and  the  more  base  and  crimi- 
nal murder  of  Uriah,  her  noble  husband.  While  the  psalmist 
recognized  in  the  crime  the  desert  of  retribution,  he  well  knew 
that  that  fact  was  not,  in  itself,  and  by  itself,  in  a  world  of 
mercy  like  this,  an  adequate  reason  for  such  providences.  One 
visible  fact  connected  with  that  providence,  however,  did  bring 
his  mind  into  the  awe-inspiring  presence  of  the  sufficient  rea- 
son, the  consideration  that  God  had  ordered  the  event,  and  so 
visibly  dropped  it  down,  with  all  its  crushing  weight,  upon  the 
heart  of  the  transgressor.  Every  murmuring  thought  was 
hushed  to  silent  stillness  in  his  breast,  by  this  one  single  con- 
sideration, ^'  Thou  didst  it."  God,  he  knew,  never  acted  but  in 
the  presence  of  the  sufficient  reason,  the  reason,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  which,  all  objections  to  the  occurrence  of  any  event 
whatever  demanded  by  said  reason,  must  be  hushed  into  eternal 
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silence.  From  this  text,  tlien,  tliero  moves  right  out  into  dis- 
tinct visibility  before  our  minds  one  of  the  great  central  truths 
of  eternity,  a  trutli  which  we  would  denominate  the  DoctriniB 
of  the  Sufficient  Reason.  At  the  very  centre  of  tlie  lieart  of 
God,  in  the  centre  of  tlie  movements  of  universal  providence, 
lies  one  eternal  thought  as  the  Lasis  of  all  the  Divine  plans  and 
pur[)oses,  and  the  determining  law  of  all  the  arrangements  and 
movements  of  God's  works  and  government.  It  is  tlie  idea 
which  we  would  represent  by  the  phrase  selected,  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Sullicient  Reason. 

Fii'st  of  all,  let  us  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  great 
idea  represented  by  these  words.  What  do  you  mean, 
the  reader  may  be  ready  to  inquire,  by  this  doctrine  of 
which  you  speak?  We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact,  that  when 
any  important,  and  especially  when  any  unexpected  and  start- 
ling event  has  occurred,  and  occurred  through  the  orderings  of 
some  intelligent  mind,  that  we  naturally  ask  for  the  reasons  for 
his  determinations.  When  certain  reasons  are  assiirned,  all 
objection  is  forever  silenced  in  their  presence*  It  matters  not 
what  the  nature  of  the  event  may  be,  and  what  the  consequences. 
The  sufficient  reason  silences  all  considerations  drawn  from 
such  facts.  Wc  call  a  physician  to  the  sick  bed  of  the  dearest 
friend  we  have  on  earth.  He,  on  an  examination,  refuses  to 
order  any  remedies  whatever.  We  ask  the  reason*  Do  you 
not  understand  the  case  ?  Yes,  perfectly.  Why,  then,  do  you 
not  administer  remedies  ?  Because,  is  the  reply,  that  I  clearly 
perceive  that  no  human  remedy  can  prevent  the  death,  or 
lengthen  tlie  life,  of  the  patient,  while  any  medicines  adminis* 
tercd  would  only  increase  his  sufferings  and  hasten  his  dissolu- 
tion. We  are  dumb.  We  open  not  our  mouth.  We  are  in 
the  presence  of  the  sufficient  reason.  We  approach  an  individ- 
ual. At  his  feet  lies  a  corpse,  the  breathless  remains  of  one 
whose  life  that  individual  has  just  taken.  As  wc  look  into  tlic 
face  of  the  dead,  we  exclaim,  in  agony.  Why,  sir,  you  have  taken 
the  life  of  our  father.  You  have  rendered  our  mother  a  widowj 
and  her  children  penniless  orphans.  Yes,  he  replies,  I  have 
done  all  that.  But  why  did  you  do  it?  Do  you  see  that  death* 
weapon  lirmly  grasped  in  the  hand  of  the  dead  ?     He,  knowing 
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that  I  was  intrusted  with  treasures  of  great  value,  planned  my 
robbery  here,  and,  as  a  means  of  hiding  his  crime,  as  dead  men 
tell  no  tales,  he  assaulted  me  with  an  avowed  determination  of 
taking  my  life.  All  tliat  has  occurred  has  only  been  a  necessa- 
ry means  of  saving  my  own  life,  and  guarding  the  sacred  trust 
committed  to  my  care.  What  have  we  to  say  now?  We  are 
confronted  by  the  sufficient  reason.  Domestic  ties,  domestic 
bereavements,  and  all  considerations  of  the  consequences  of 
the  deed  are  dumb  in  the  solemn  presence.  The  moment  the 
individual  stepped  out  of  the  circle  of  subjection  to  law  and  or^ 
der,  and  placed  himself  within  that  of  lawless  crime,  that  mo- 
ment his  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
ceased.  Enter  the  precincts  of  our  State  Prisons.  Here  are 
hundreds  of  human  beings,  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  brothers, 
and  even  some  wives,  daughters  and  sisters,  torn  from  the 
domestic  circle,  deprived  of  liberty,  clothed  in  habiliments  of 
crime,  compelled  to  labor  without  wages,  and  locked  up  at 
night  in  their  cells  of  stone.  Why  are  such  shocking  facts 
permitted,  yes,  ordered  by  public  authority,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  popular  conscience,  and  demanded  and  sustained  by  the 
popular  will?  Go  to  the  records  of  crime  in  our  courts^  and 
there  you  will  find  the  reason,  and  there,  too,  you  will  fmd 
yourself  in  the  unveiled  and  awe-inspiring  presence  of  the 
sufficient  rcuson,  the  reason,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  ob^ 
jections  to  the  orderings  of  the  very  evils,  terrible  as  they  are, 
which  these  criminals  suffer,  are  forever  silenced.  The  moment 
those  individuals  stepped  out  of  the  circle  of  innocence,  virtue, 
and  subjection  to  law,  and  stepped  witliin  that  of  crime,  they 
placed  themselves  beneath  the  thunder  cloud  of  justice,  and 
whatever  fiery  retributions  rain  upon  them  from  that  cloud,  in 
their  own  act  stands  revealed  the  sufficient  reason,  the  reason 
which  not  only  renders  right,  but  demands  those  retributions^ 
arid  if  the  same  reason  which  requires  those  penal  evils  which 
those  criminals  endure,  should  demand  that  the  fiery  cloud 
above  them  should  reign  eternal  retribution  upon  them, .  then 
all  objections  are  forever  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  one,  just 
as  much,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  in  that  of  the  other, 
form  of  evil.     Whatever  is  demanded  by  that  reason  must  occur. 
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This,  the  sulTicient  reason,  wc  repeat,  is  ilio  central  rock  of 
God's  eternal  government.  Whosoever  and  wliatsoever  may 
fall  upon  that  rock  sliall  be  broken,  and  upon  whoniSocvcr  and 
wliatsoever  it  sliall  fall,  it  shall  jn^i'iiid  them  to  powder.  No 
cause  can  stand  against  the  sufficient  reason.  Wc  have  already 
said  cnoudi  to  show  the  nature  and  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
under  consideration.  Wc  now  proceed  to  elucidate  its  true 
and  proper  sphere,  that  is,  to  show  where  and  in  what  form, 
and  in  conformity  to  what  principles,  the  doctrine  of  tlie  suffii- 
cient  reason  has  absolute  authority,  and  is  to  be  applied  by 
us.  in  our  researches  after  truth. 

Truth  and  Fact. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  individual  in  this  community,  a  mer- 
chant, for  example,  determines  to  take  an  inventory  of  his  es- 
tate. What  are  the  principles  which  are  to  guide  him  now,  and 
determine  absolutely  every  step  of  the  process  of  investigation 
from  first  to  last  ?  We  answer,  the  simple  and  naked  facts  of 
the  case,  just  as  they  are.  In  these,  and  nowhere  else,  is  lodg- 
ed the  sufficient  reason  now.  The  question  whether  the  man 
shall  be  found  to  be  poor  or  rich,  whether  his  estate  is  to  be 
found  bankrupt,  or  in  a  sound  condition,  and  whether  his  family 
are  to  take  rank  among  the  destitute  or  the  weaUliy,  is  to  liavo 
iiothiiii]^  to  do  in  determining:  a  sino'le  fact  or  item  of  the  find- 
ings  of  the  case.  Suppose,  now,  that  all  the  facts  have  been 
ascertained  as  they  are,  and  are  put  down  accordingly,  an  ac- 
countant is  called  in  to  give  the  results.  What  is  to  be  the  law 
which  shall  determine  every  step  of  his  pi'ocedure  ?  Simply 
the  unlying  figures  that  stand  before  him.  Suppose  that  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  merchant  arej^rcsent,  and  that  they, 
^^with  strong  crying  and  tears,"  entreat  the  accountant  not  to 
bring  out  a  result  on  the  side  of  bankruptcy.  His  simple  reply  is, 
ih'dt  figures,  and  not  tears,  are  to  speak  now,  and  figures  are 
immutable  things,  that  cannot  lie.  In  naked  figures  and  stubborn 
facts,  and  here  only,  in  all  such  cases,  we  find  the  sufficient  rea- 
son. 

Again.    We  enter  a  court  of  justice.     An  individual  stands  in- 
dicted for  a  gross  crime.     The  accused  is  a  husband,  a  father,  a 
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child,  a  wife,  mother  or  daughter  even,  as  tlie  case  may  be. 
While  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  pending,  vvliat  is  the 
law  which  is  to  govern  with  absolute  sway,  the  whole  pro- 
cedure? Not  considerations  drawn  from  domestic  endear- 
ments, not  tears,  or  sighs,  or  groans,  of  bosom  companion,  pa- 
rents, children,  or  brothers  or  sisters,  but,  as  before,  naked 
facts  and  their  deductions.  Here  exclusively  and  no  where 
else  lies  the  sufficient  reason.  All  other  considerations  must 
fitand  by  silent  now,  while  the  question  is  passing  this  one  fiery 
ordeal.  Similar  principles  must  govern  the  decision  of  the  judge, 
when  the  final  verdict  has  been  rendered.  Not  in  the  tears, 
and  groans  of  weeping  relatives,  nor  in  the  sympathetic  grief  of 
spectators,  but  in  simple  naked  law  and  justice,  must  he  find 
the  law  of  his  retributive  award.  Here  lies  the  sufficient  reason. 
The  consequences  resulting  to  the  individual,  to  kindred,  or 
friends,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case.  The  case 
comes  under  another  principle  exclusively,  and  whatever  this 
one  principle  requires,  here  alone  we  find  the  sufficient  reason. 
The  same  holds  true  in  all  cases  in  which  the  inquiry  is,  what 
is  truth  ?  In  all  this  department  of  thought,  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence have  absolute  authority.  In  them  we  find  the  sufficient 
reason.  Nothing  else,  in  any  dej)arlmcnf  of  thought,  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  subject.  If,  in  the  light  of  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence, any  proposition  stands  distinctly  revealed  as  true  or  false, 
that  is  an  absolute  reason  for  its  being  thus  held,  and  no  other 
considerations  have  anything  to  do  with  the  question. 

The  Idea  op  Right  and  Wrong. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  in  another  direction.  Sup- 
pose that  the  greatest  of  all  questions  comes  before  the  mind, 
to  wit,  what  ought  I  to  be,  and  what  ought  I  to  do?  The 
tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal  now  is  the  conscience.  We  are  to 
look  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  obtain  all  the 
light  we  can  from  the  word,  the  providence  and  the  Spirit  of 
God.  We  may,  if  facts  require,  take  counsel  of  others.  But 
when  all  the  light  within  our  reach  has  been  obtained,  then  the 
conscience  is  to  speak,  and  from  its  utterances  there  is  no  ap- 
peal.    God's  voice   is  now   heard,  in  the  depths  of  our   moral 
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nature,  God's  voice  through  his  own  vicegerent,  the  conscience* 
In  the  distinctly  announced  decision  of  the  conscience,  affirm- 
ing this  to  be  riglit;  and  that  to  be  Wrong,  we  are  in  the  unveil- 
ed presence  of  tlie  sufficient  reason,  in  regard  to  all  questions 
of  duty.  In  the  clear  light  of  such  annunciations  also,  w<3  find 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  sufficient  reason,  as  far  as 
moral  action  is  concerned.  The  absolute  affirmation  by  the  con- 
science, this  is  right  and  duty,  and  that  is  wrong  and  criminal, 
binds  the  mind  with  equal  absoluteness  to  act  accordingly.  Na 
other  voice  has  a  riii-ht  to  l)C  heard  or  heeded  now.  We  ask 
an  individual  why  he  did  thus  and  so  under  such  and  such  cir- 
cumstances ?  He  shows  us  clearly,  that  he  ought  to  have  thus 
acted  and  that  he  could  not  have  acted  differently,  without 
moral  criminality.  lie  has  now  brought  us  into  the  direct 
presence  of  the  sufficient  reason.  We  are  under  obligations 
absolute  to  hold  him  as  morally  commendable,  and  that,  too,  what- 
ever consequences  may  have  descended  upon  him  from  the  act. 
Suppose,  that  the  act  has  involved  the  hopeless  bankruptcy  of 
the  individual  himself,  and  the  equally  hopeless  impoverishment 
of  his  family.  Yet  we  are  convinced,  that  he  did  nothing  but 
simple  duty.  HeVe  we  have  an  eternally  and  absolutely  ade- 
quate reason  for  the  act,  whatever  its  consequences  may  be. 
Duty  clearly  ascertained,  brings  us  into  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate presence  of  tlie  sufficient  reason,  the  reason  wliich  puts 
to  absolute  silence  all  other  and  opposing  considerations,  and 
leaves  no  other  thing  upon  the  mind,  and  before  the  mind,  but 
dutv  to  be  done. 

CoxsiDERATioxs  OP  Interf:st  and  of  Consequences. 

But  is  there  no  gphere  within  the  precints  of  which,  questions 
of  interest  and  considerations  of  consequences  have  aulhoiity  as 
the  sufficient  reason  ?  Certainly  there  is.  We  meet  an  individual 
who  has  violated  no  law.  He  stands  before  us  as  amenable,  as  a 
criminal,  to  no  tribunal  of  justice.  His  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  his  rights  of  person,  and  character  and 
property,  are  sacred  and  inviolate.  No  being  in  existence  can 
touch,  lawfully,  any  of  his  interests,  or  cleave  down  any  of  his 
natural  rights^  without  crime.     His    character^  his   reputation^ 
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Jind  Ilia  Hiisccptibilitics  for  liappiness  entitle  him  to  the  respect, 
the  good  will,  and  the  benevolent  guardianship  of  all  rational 
beings  to  wliorn  he  i.^j  known.  If  lie  is  in  alTliction,  all  arc 
bound  to  compassionate  him,  and  move  to  his  relief,  if  they 
have  the  power.  Ifere,  then,  is  the  true  and  proper  sphere 
where  the  sufficient  reason  is  found  in  considerations  ofchai'ac- 
ter,  interest  and  consequences.  Suppose  now,  that  tliis  indi- 
vidual steps  out  of  this  circle,  and  violates  the  rights  of  his  fel- 
low man,  or  of  the  public.  Then  all  those  rights  of  his  arc 
forfeited  to  the  full  extent  of  the  demerit  of  his  crimes.  They 
stand  as  no  I'eason  whatever  why  justice  should  not  be  exe- 
cuted to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  demands.  In  all  minds  there  is 
a  natui'al  dread  of  pain,  and  a  horror  at  the  idea  of  it  in  its 
severei'  forms.  Now  this  dread  of  the  thing  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  its  non-being,  unless  its  existence  is  demanded  by  higher 
considerations.  When  iustice  and  the  hi<2:her  interests  of  the 
public,  for  example,  require  I'cti'ibution,  the  fact  that  the  thing 
is  in  itself  terrible  or  even  horrible,  is  no  reason  v/hatcver  why 
it  should  not  be.  In  the  voice  of  justice  now  and  tlierc  alone 
we  meet  with  tlie  sufficient  reason. 

What  a  beautiful  ordinance  of  heaven  is  the  family.  What  a 
rainbow  of  grace  and  beauty  encircle  theliouseliold  where  do- 
mestic alTection,  domestic  purity  and  domestic  peace,  sanctified 
by  innocence  and  virtue,  dwell  in  blissful  unity.  IIow  sacred 
arc  all  the  ties  and  interests  within  that  circle.  Cursed  be  the 
wretch  that  shall  blight  the  joys  or  mar  the  peace,  or  blast  the 
purity  that  dwells  within  that  circle.  Suppose,  that  one  of  that 
membership,  the  most  respected  and  delicate  female  there,  the 
mother,  daughter,  or  sister,  for  exam])lc,  |)uts  forth  the  hand  of 
crime,  and  becomes  stained  with  blood.  There  is  nothing 
now  within  that  circle  that,  for  a  moment,  hinders  the  entrance 
of  justice  there,  that  can  utter  even  a  whisper  against  the  most 
rigid  investigation  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  a  corresponding 
exaction  of  all  its  real  intrinsic  deserts.  The  family  is  no  sanc- 
tuary for  crime,  and  female  delicacy  even  is  no  shield  against  the 
most  riofid  exactions  of  iustice.  Domestic  ties,  domestic 
charms  and  joys,  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  every  female  form 
even,  all  together,  are  no  sufficient  reason  against  the   entrance 
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of  death,  or  against  death's  terrible  doings  in  any  family  on 
earth.  Ecmember,  that  justice  and  the  desert  of  crime  will 
live  when  death  itself  shall  die,  and  death  is  only  one  of  the  de- 
mands of  retribution.  Blood  and  crime  and  sin  have  a  voice, 
in  the  presence  of  which  all  other  voices  in  the  universe  are  si- 
lent, but  one,  and  that  is  tlic  voice  from  Calvary  in  behalf  of 
the  repentant  sinner,    Father  forgive. 

We  have  now  said  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  distinct  dis- 
closure of  the  fact,  the  nature,  and  sphere  of  the  great  central 
law  of  God's  eternal  government,  the  principle  which  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  denominate  the  doctrine  of  the  sufficient 
reason.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  contemplate  some  of  the  im- 
portant applications  of  this  great  doctrine  : 

1.  We  are  led,  first  of  all,  to  contemplate  the  important 
question  which  we  should  always  put  to  ourselves,  when  wc 
enter  into  any  particular  department  of  thought  and  inquiry. 
It  is  this:  What  is  the  principle  which  should  guide  our  investi- 
gations and  determine  all  our  conclusions  ?  In  other  words, 
where  lies  the  sufficient  reason  in  respect  to  all  the  questions 
before  us?  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  inqiuity  pertains  to 
matters  of  fact.  Some  unexpected,  and,  if  you  please,  before 
unheard  of  event,  is  affirmed  to  have  occurred.  The  question  is, 
has  it  occurred  as  a  matter  of  fact  ?  The  sufficient  reason  now 
lies  in  the  character  of  the  evidence  which  encircles  the  event  and 
affirms  its  occurrence.  This  reason  is  not  at  all  found  in  the 
element  of  strangeness  which  appears  in  the  event,  but  in  the 
evidence  which  encircles  it.  We  all  know,  that  there  is  a  kind 
and  degree  of  evidence  that  never  does  and  never  can  mislead. 
Any  event  whatever  that  is  affirmed  as  actual  by  such  evidence 
must  be  admitted  as  real,  if  we  would  decide  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  the  sufficient  reason.  Take  the  feats  of 
Blondin  at  the  Niagara  Falls.  Not  a  few  of  these  feats  are  un- 
like any  thing  which  has  ever  before  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Suppose  we  should  determine  our  judgments,  in 
respect  to  their  occurrence,  by  this  element  of  strangeness. 
We  certainly  should  be  utterly  misled.  Those  events  are  af- 
firmed as  real  by  a  kind  of  evidence  which  never  encircles  a 
lie,  and  affirms  it  as  true.  In  the  character  of  the  evidence, 
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there  and  no  where  else,  we  find  the  sufficient  reasan.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  the  same  identical  kind  of  evidence  encircles 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  in  rep^ard  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  affirms  their  actuality,  and  consequently  the  Divine 
origin  and  authority  of  Cliristianity.  In  that  case,  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  the  sufficient  reason,  and  we  reject  our  holy  re- 
ligion at  the  peril  of  our  immortal  interests. 

2.  We  notice,  in  the  next  place,  the  dilTerence  between  those 
convictions  wliich  have  their  basis  in  what  is  called  faith  and 
sight.  The  latter  refers  to  those  convictions  which  have  their 
basis  in  facts  of  which  we  have  had  a  direct  personal  knowl- 
edge. The  former  to  those  which  have  their  basis  in  facta 
which  we  receive  as  real  on  the  testimony  of  others. 

3.  The  real  relation  between  faith  and  reason  next  claims 
our  attention.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  valid  and  invalid  testi- 
mony, as  valid  and  invalid  evidence.  A  faith  that  rests  upon 
valid  testimony  or  evidence,  accords  with  reason.  That  wliich 
reposes  upon  invalid  testimony  or  evidence,  is  unreason.  If,  for 
example,  the  great  facts  which  affirm  the  Divine  origin  and  au- 
thority  of  Christianity,  are  encircled  by  valid  evidence,  then- 
Christian  faith  is  a  first  dictate  of  reason,  and  unbelief  is  un- 
reason. The  question  whether  faith  is  reason  or  unreason,  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  nature  and  character  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  reposes. 

4.  Permit  us  here  to  notice  a  fundamental  mistake  quite  com- 
mon in  regard  to  faith  in  miracles.  We  reqmre,  it  is  often 
said,  stronger  evidence  as  a  basis  of  belief  in  regard  to  sucb 
events,  than  we  do  in  respect  to  othor  forms  of  belief  The' 
validity  of  evidence,  let  us  say,  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  the 
character  of  the  facts  to  which  it  pertains,  but  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively upon  its  own  nature.  That  form  of  evidence  which 
obligates  belief  in  one  case,  obligates  belief  in  all  cases  when- 
ever it  appears,  and  neither  miracles  nor  any  other  events  arc 
exceptions  to  this  principle.  All  that  can  be  demanded  as 
the  basis  of  faith  in  any  instance,  is  evidence  universally  known 
to  be  valid. 

5.  We  notice,  in  the  next  place,  the  grounds  of  Christian 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution.     They  are  twofold- 
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the  positive  revelations  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and  the  absolute 
accordance  of  the  doctrine  with  the  revelations  of  the  con- 
science and  moral  nature  of  universal  mind.  Let  the  oracles 
of  truth  speak,  and  the  conscience  and  moral  nature  utter  their 
voices  upon  the  subject;  in  other  words,  let  it  be  admitted  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  distinct  utterances  proceeding  from  these 
two  sources,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  sufficient  reason, 
and  no  one  will,  for  a  moment,  doubt  this  doctrine.  We  affirm 
that  all  are  bound  to  hold  this  doctrine  as  true,  because  that 
here  alone  this  reason  relatively  to  this  subject  is  found,  and 
that  no  considerations  drawn  from  any  other  sources  have  any 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  subject.  To  disprove  this  doctriVic^ 
it  must  be  shown  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  word  of  God, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  with  the  revelation  of  the  conscience  in 
regard  to  the  demerit  of  sin,  on  the  other. 

6.  The  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  doctrine  of  this  dis- 
course, the  doctrine  of  the  sufficient  reason,  next  claims  our  at- 
tention. On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Christian  system  addresses  itself  directly  and  ex- 
clusively to  that  sphere  of  evidence  only  where  we  meet  with 
the  sufficient  reason.  Its  claims  to  a  Divine  origin  and  author- 
ity are  addressed  specifically  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  are 
oncirclcd  with  that  form  and  degree  of  evidence  found  to  be 
absolutely  valid  in  all  other  departments  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry. Its  moral  precepts,  with  all  their  retributive  sanctions, 
are  addressed  exclusively  to  the  conscience  and  the  moral  na- 
ture, while  its  provisions  of  grace  are  as  specifically  addressed 
to  the  necessities  of  man  as  a  sinner.  Everywhere  throughout, 
there  is  an  absolute  accordance  with  revelation  and  the  suffi- 
cient reason,  where  the  two  are  placed  the  one  over  against  the 
other. 

7.  We  are  now  prepared  to  state  definitely  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement,  as  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Man,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  sinned,  and  by  placing  his 
will  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  duty  and  the  will  of  God,  his 
immortal  destiny  is  brought,  for  decision,  within  the  circle  of 
that  fiery  ordeal  whose  justice  demands  his  eternal  doom,  and 
where  the  demands  of  justice  and  these  alone  contain  the  suffi- 
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cient  reason  for  the  doom  of  sin.  Now  atonement  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  found  and  revealed  in  the  incarnation  and  death  of 
Christ,  why,  on  the  condition  of  repentance  toward  God,  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  part  of  the  sinner, 
his  case  should  be  taken  out  of  tlie  hopeless  circle  of  justice, 
and  placed  within  that  of  mercy.  That  is  atonement  as  dis- 
tinctly set  forth,  Rom.  3  :  25,  26. 

8.  The  relations  of  right  and  wrong  doing  to  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  sufficient  reason,  next  claim  our  attention.  When  an  indi- 
vidual has  performed  an  act  of  duty,  he  can  always  assign  an 
adequate  or  sufficient  reason  for  the  act.  Not  so  when  lie  has 
violated  the  law  of  duty.  No  sufficient  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  any  act  whatever  that  is  morally  wrong.  You  cannot  at- 
tach any  consequences  to  any  act  of  wrong  that  shall  present 
a  sufficient  reason  for  its  performance.  The  evil  lodged  in 
the  least  sin  infinitely  outweighs  those  found  in  a  thousand 
crosses. 

9.  We  next  notice  the  relations  of  the  revealed  conditions 
of  life  proposed  in  the  Scriptures,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  suffi- 
cient reason.  The  simple  fact  of  sin  is  the  sufficient  reason 
for  repentance  toward  God,  and  that  of  atonement  for  faith  to- 
ward the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  obligation  is  absolute  in 
both  cases  alike,  and  equally  so.  These  great  facts  the 
preacher  of  the  everlasting  gospel  should  ever  keep  distinctly 
in  mind,  in  presenting  the  duty  of  man  in  these  two  particulars. 
In  the  facts  of  human  condition,  in  the  provisions  of  grace,  and 
in  the  behests  of  the  conscience  in  view  of  the  same,  lies  the 
sufficient  reason  now.  Man  has  sinned.  The  fact  is  undenia- 
ble. That  fact  presents  to  the  individual'  and  universal  con- 
science, an  absolute  reason  for  repentance  towards  God. 
With  equal  distinctness,  Christ  stands  revealed  as  an  almighty 
Saviour  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  Here  lies  the  sufficient 
reason  for  faith  in  him  as  such  a  Saviour. 

10.  We  are  now  fully  prepared  to  contemplate  the  character 
of  the  common  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  evangelical 
faith.  None  of  them,  let  us  say,  lie  at  all  in  the  direction  of 
the  sufficient  reason  upon  the  subject.  The  doctrine  of  retribu- 
tion, for  example,  has  its  exclusive  basis  in  the  moral  desert  of 
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sin.  The  natural  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  the  domestic 
affections,  and  the  natural  love  which  we  all  have  for  our  kind, 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject.  Yet  it  is  to 
these,  and  not  where  the  sufficient  reason  upon  the  subject  is 
found,  the  demands  of  the  conscience  and  the  behests  of  the 
moral  nature  in  respect  to  the  deserts  of  moral  evil,  that  the 
appeal  is  exclusively  made  by  the  opposers  of  this  doctrine. 
At  the  bar  of  God,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  natural  sensibili- 
ties and  domestic  affections  have  no  more  to  do  in  determining 
eternal  retribution,  than  they  have  in  earthly  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice. Either  the  attribute  of  justice  is  to  be  wholly  devoid  of 
God  and  the  principles  of  retribution  as  a  principle  of  his  eter- 
nal government,  or  we  must  suppose,  that  in  the  sphere  of  jus- 
tice and  retribution,  no  other  considerations  but  the  moral  de- 
serts of  right  and  wrong  doing  will  have  place  at  all,  and  that 
the  relations  between  deeds  and  words  will  be  absolute.  In 
entering  the  sphere  of  justice  and  retribution,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  in  a  spheix)  where  moral  desert,  and  not  natural  sen- 
sibility, contain  exclusively  the  sufficient  reason.  Against  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  the  appeal  is  taken  to  the  earthly  pa- 
rental relation,  and  through  this  to  the  analagous  fatherhood  of 
Ood.  Now,  what  has  fatherhood  to  do  in  determining  the 
retributions  of  public  justice  in  this  life?  Just  as  much  as  it 
will  have  in  determining  tlie  retributions  of  the  ^'Eternal 
Judgment"  Atonement  is  wholly  within  the  sphere  of  eter- 
nal justice  and  retribution,  and  as  wholly  out  of  that  of  mere 
fatherhood.  Reasoning  can  never  take  its  departure  farther 
away  from  the  sphere  of  the  sufficient  reason,  than  when  our 
ideas  in  respect  to  atonement  take  form  from  our  concep- 
tions, not  of  the  demands  of  eternal  justice,  but  of  the  parental 
relation.  We  give  the  above  only  as  examples  of  the  charac- 
ter of  every  objection  we  have  ever  met  with  against  the  sys- 
tem of  the  evangelical  faith.  In  all  holy  beings,  natural  sensi- 
bility is  disciplined  to  an  absolute  subjection  to  the  behests  of 
justice  and  the  public  weal,  and  here  will  be  the  source  of 
their  acquiescence  in  the  retributions  of  eternity.  It  is  a 
thought  that  we  may  dwell  upon  with  solemn  interest  relative- 
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Ij  to  the  relations  of  the  present  to  the  eternal  future,  that  in 
present  character  and  conduct  we  arc  furnishing  the  sufficient 
reason  for  all  the  awards  of  that  immortal  destiny  which 
awaits  us. 
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Art.  III.— the  CHURCH  OF  TO-DAY:   ITS  WANTS 

AND  WEAKNESS. 

We  take  it  to  be  an  omen  of  good  that  the  religious  public 
everywhere  is  opening  its  eyes  to  the  mournful  fact  that  the 
progress  of  Christianity  is  so  comparatively  slow.  The  con- 
sciousness of  inefficiency  is  certainly  a  step,  and  an  important 
one,  too,  towards  the  possession  of  power.  When  disease 
makes  a  silent  and  concealed  inroad  on  the  physical  organism, 
giving  no  sign  of  its  presence,  and  tolling  no  bell  of  pain  to 
arrest  our  attention,  the  case  is  a  desperate  one  indeed.  But 
where  the  malady  gives  unmistakable  proof  of  its  advances  by 
the  pallid  cheek,  the  enfeebled  appetite,  or  the  infliction  of  suf- 
fering, its  victim  is  made  cognizant  of  his  precarious  condition, 
and  can  act  accordingly.  Therefore,  we  rejoice  greatly  that 
the  church,  by  feeling  its  own  moral  pulse,  and  marking  its 
own  spiritual  impotency,  is  beginning  to  seek  anxiously  for  the 
cause,  or  causes,  of  its  weakness.  The  question  is  asked,  over 
and  over  again.  How  is  it  that  religion  makes  no  greater  pro- 
gress ?  Why  does  the  chariot  of  Divine  truth  move  so  slowly 
along  ?  Why  does  the  gospel  secure  so  few  believers,  and  the 
Saviour  so  few  disciples  ?  What  is  it  that  hinders  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord  ?  It  is  proposed,  in  the  present  article,  to  enter  into 
the  subject  and  to  attempt  the  discussion  of  it  with  all  earnest- 
ness and  impartiality.  We  need  hardly  preface  our  remarks 
by  the  caution  that  our  readers  must  not  expect  us  to  exhaust 
the  theme,  or  contemplate  it  in  each  one  of  its  manifold  aspects. 
By  no  reasonable  man  will  this   be  expected.     Our   present 
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limits  render  it  an  impossibility.  Even  if  they  did  not,  wo 
have  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  tliat  we  have  so  thoroughly 
mastered  tlie  question  as  to  say  all  that  can  wisely  be  said 
about  it.  By  no  means.  Our  aspiration  is  to  suggest  further  in* 
quiry,  and  stimulate  increased  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  such 
as  may  favor  us  with  their  attention. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  treat  our  theme  nega* 
tively  for  a  few  minutes.  It  may  clear  the  way  for  a  better 
understanding  of  it,  if  we  first  briefly  state  what  we  think  arc 
not  the  causes  of  the  present  slow  progress  of  Christianity. 
To  begin,  then : — We  do  not  resolve  the  imperfect  and  limited 
acceptance  of  the  gospel  into  the  sovereignty  of  God.  Some 
do  this.  They  attribute  want  of  success  in  evangelic  labors  to 
the  Divine  decrees.  They  say  that  the  regenerating  influences 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  Word  would  undoubtedly  extend  farther 
if  it  was  the  wiM  of  the  Author  of  Christianity  that  they  should. 
This  is  certainly  an  easy  method  of  solving  the  difficulty. 
It  is  cuttins;  the  Gordian  knot  with  a  stroke.  But  we  cannot 
accept  the  conclusion^'  so  readily  drawn.  With  the  Scriptures 
open  before  us,  we  are  compelled  to  reject  it  as  baneful  error. 
As  we  read  them,  they  declare  tlie  sovereign  will  of  God  to  be 
this,  that  "  whosoever  will  come,  may  come."  ''  lie  is  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish."  "  It  is  not  the  will  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish."  Does  the  great  Supreme  mean  what  he  says  ?  Is 
God  sincere  in  his  assertions  ?  It  were  fearful  blasphemy  to 
doubt  it.  He  is  no  infinite  hypocrite  ;  there  is  not  the  smallest 
want  of  correspondence  between  his  will  and  his  expression  of 
it.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  a  perfect  mystery  to  us  how  any 
sane  man  can  resolve  the  fearful  extent  of  unconcern  and  unbe» 
lief  which  exists  to  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  We  fail  to  find 
the  least  restriction  in  the  provisions  of  his  grace.  They  are 
represented  as  the  light,  not  of  a  part  of  the  earth,  but  of  the 
world.  They  are  spoken  of  as  fruit  for  the  healing,  not  of 
a  favored  few,  but  the  nations.  They  are  described  as  re- 
freshing waters,  not  for  a  paltry  minority,  but  for  ^^  every  one 
that  thirsteth."  Well  writes  a  living  divine  : — ^^  Let  the  nar* 
row-minded  bigot  preach  that  the  sun  was  lit  up  for  a  class  j 
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OT  that  the  ocean  was  poured  forth  for  a  class;  or  tliat  the 
sea  or  air,  whose  every  wave  is  life,  rolls  through  the  world  for 
a  class;  and  his  sernnons  will  be  as  true  to  nature  as  those  ser- 
mons arc  to  the  gospel,  that  proclaim  that  God's  racrcy  is  only 
for  a  ifavorite  few." 

Equally  unwilling  are  we  to  grant  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  world  in  relation  to  Christianity  is  attributable  to  the 
limited  adaption  vf  the  gospel  to  human  wants.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  there  are  nations  whose  moral  idiosyncrasies 
are  such  as  to  render  the  gospel  unsuited  to  theni;  there  would 
be  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  account  for  its  present  narrow 
influence.  But  it  cannot.  The  by-gone  history  and  present 
experience  of  every  people  is  eloquent  on  this  point.  Both 
unite  in  proving  that,  left  to  himself,  man  has  not  the  power  to 
regenerate  himself  and  reform  the  wodd.  Needed  by  all,  the 
gospel  is  equally  fitted  for  all.  Barbarian  and  civilized,  rude 
and  refined,  alike  find  in  its  hearty  acceptance  the  panacea  for 
their  wickedness  and  their  woes.  As  in  the  first  days  of  its 
J)roclamation,  it  could  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile,  the  proud  Roman  and  the  learned  Greek,  so  now  it 
meets  the  deep  spiritual  wants  of  the  degraded  Hottentot  and 
the  intelligent  Saxon,  the  savage  Polynesian  and  the  educated 
European.  It  awakens  a  sympathetic  response  in  the  heart  of 
the  young  and  the  old.  It  commends  itself  alike  to  the  robust^ 
ness  of  manhood  and  the  tenderness  of  womanhood.  Seeking 
not  to  gratify  the  temporary  and  conventional  desires  of  any 
given  period  oi'  people,  it  is  adapted  to  the  world-wide  and 
immortal  wants  of  humanity,  as  suth. 

Human  depramty  is  sometimes  adduced  as  the  cause  of  the 
slow  victories  of  Divine  truth.  That  It  is  an  obstruction  to 
the  progress  of  the  gospel,  is  a  palpable  fact.  But  it  will  not 
account  for  the  evil  under  consideration.  We  must  remember 
that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church  there  was  as  much  sin  in  the 
world  as  now.  Skepticism,  bigotry,  idolatry,  sensuality  pre- 
vailed on  every  hand  when  the  disciples  went  forth  declaring  war 
against  sin.  And  yet  their  success  was  vastly  superior  to  ours. 
Where  we  are  the  instruments  of  effecting  the  conversion  of 
individuals)  they  were   the  honored   agents  of  bringing  multi* 
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tudcs  from  darkness  unto  light.  One  single  day  saw  three 
thousand  added  to  the  church.  But  who  of  us  would  not  be 
incredulous  if  told  that  no2v  three  hundred  were  added  in  a  day 
to  the  Christian  community  of  a  certain  city?  The  fact  of  hu- 
man depravity,  therefore,  will  not  account  for  it. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  cause  of  that  which  avc  mourn  ? 
Where  is  the  secret  of  our  non-success  to  be  found  ?  It  is  not 
in  God,  it  is  not  in  the  people,  neither  is  it  in  the  wickedness 
of  the  race  a^t  large.  God  is  earnest  and  explicit  in  his  dec- 
larations of  mercy  to  every  creature.  The  gospel  is  as  much 
his  power  unto  salvation  as  ever;  it  has  lost  none  of  its  pris- 
tine and  native  might.  As  for  the  depravity  of  man,  he  was 
equally  depraved  when  Pentecost  wreathed  its  crowns  of  vic- 
tory on  the  head  of  an  exalted  Redeemer.  No  :  the  cause  is 
to  be  found  not  out  of,  but  in,  the  church  itself.  It  is  a  humil- 
iating and  painful  confession  to  make,  but  it  is  a  true  one,  that 
the  avowed  disciples  of  the  Master  are,  as  a  whole,  blame- 
worthv  in  this  matter.  With  them  rests  the  guilt.  To  a  vast 
majority  of  the  professed  servants  of  the  Most  High  does  the 
prophet  point  the  finger  of  accusation  and  declare,  as  to  the 
royal  delinquent  of  old,  "  Thou  art  the  man."  Into  some  of 
the  hinderances  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  which  exist  now  in 
the  church,  we  purpose  inquiring. 

Among  these  we  do  not  hesitate  to  place  ignorance.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  ignorance  of  Divine  truth.  Under  the  old 
dispensation,  we  oftentimes  find  the  propliets  lamenting  most 
pathetically  that  the  chosen  people  of  Jeliovah,  who  had  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  it,  were  culpably  neglectful  of  it. 
^'  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider,"  was  the 
frequent  charge  laid  at  the  door  of  Abraham's  descendants. 
Is  it  not  so  now?  Can  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  melancholy 
amount  of  darkness  in  which  many  of  our  brethren  are  involved 
by  reason  of  inattention  to  the  word  of  God  ?  Take,  more 
especially,  the  character  of  Jehovah.  Within  the  precincts  of 
the  church  what  dwarfed  and  limited  conceptions  do  we  find  of 
it.  The  language  of  the  incarnate  one,  might  appropriately  be 
addressed  to  many  a  Philip  now;  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time 
with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known   me  ?"     Look  at    God's 
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own  description  of  himself  as  made  obvious  in  revelation,  and  then 
consider  the  views  of  it  which  obtain  in  the  minds  of  not  a  few 
religious  people  now,  and  you  will  be  struck  forcibly  with  the 
utter  contrast.  With  some  he  is  a  callous  and  indifferent 
Being.  They  regard  him  as  little  more  than  a  magnificent  in- 
finite Intelligence.  Having  set  the  wonderful  machinery  of  na- 
ture into  motion,  he  has  retired  from  the  world,  and  left  it  to 
itself.  Tell  it  not  in  Gatli,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon,  that  there  are  at  this  hour  so-called  Christian  pulpits 
from  which  such  dogmas  are  enunciated.  Others  than  Alexan- 
der Pope  are  prepared  thus  to  speak  of  God  : 


"  He  sees,  with  equal  eye  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall  ; 
Empires  and  systems  into  ruin  hurled, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world." 

That  is  not  the  message  of  the  gospel.  It  is  the  refinement  of 
a  heathen  notion  of  deity,  not  the  exhibition  of  the  Great  I  Am 
contained  in  the  life  and  death  of  the  Master.  According  to 
others,  God  is  partial  and  capricious.  His  affection  embraces 
but  a  few.  His  salvation  is  offered  to  all,  but  reallv  intended 
only  for  a  small  minority.  An  elect  few  Have  been  set  apart, 
from  all  eternity,  as  vessels  of  honor;  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind is  left  to  perish  in  its  sins.  Predestination  sets  its  mark 
upon  one  here  and  another  there,  and  condemns  the  millions 
of  our  race  to  everlasting  perdition.  To  the  majority  of  hu- 
manity, God  is  unalterably  opposed.  His  brow  is  clouded  with 
wrath,  and  he  whets  his  glittering  sword  for  the  work  of  des- 
truction. 

We  believe  that  our  readers  will  bear  witness  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  representations  in  reference  to  the  erroneous 
views  of  the  Divine  character  which  exist  in  certain  sections  of 
the  church.  God  is  still  the  Great  Unknown.  Nothins;  is  so 
little  understood  as  his  heart  of  love.  Men  "  limit  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,"  and  seem  to  think  him  '^  altogether  such  an 
one"  as  they  are.  Now,  the  effect  of  all  this  is  injurious  to 
the  last  degree.  In  two  ways  does  it  work  perniciously.  In 
first  place  it  operates  harmfully  on  the  minds  and  lives  of 
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those  who  believe  in  such  mistaken  notions  of  God.  How  can 
a  man  love  God  as  he  ought  to  do,  if  he  regards  him  as  either 
indifferent,  or  capricious  ?  It  is  not  possible.  It  is  only  a 
deep-seated  conviction  of  his  infinite  love  that  can  awaken  full 
confidence  and  ardent  affection.  You  will  invariably  find,  that 
they  who  hold  the  mistaken  sentiments  to  which  we  liave  allud- 
ed,  are  devoid  of  full  peace  and  abiding  love.  They  arc  yet  in 
bondage.  As  the  inevitable  result,  their  usefulness  is  crippled. 
It  is  only  the  happy  Christian  that  is  spiritually  successful* 
He,  and  he  alone,  who  can  sing  for  joy  under  a  sense  of  Divine 
acceptance,  is  eminently  prosperous  in  bringing  his  fellow-sin- 
ners to  an  acceptance  of  the  gospel.  But  these  false  notions 
operate  injuriously  in  another  way.  They  prejudice  men  against 
the  gospel.  Believing  that  these  voices  of  error  are  echoes  of 
the  New  Testament  messages,  many  young  men  of  intelligence 
and  amiability  turn  from  a  system  with  disgust  which  is  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  nobler  instincts  of  human  nature.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  tliey  try  to  create  for  themselves  a  sort  of  re- 
ligion of  nature.  A  refined  deism,  which  talks  of  gospels  iii  the 
revolving  seasons,  tests  in  trees,  homilies  in  oceans,  and. 
truths  in  mountains  and  stars,  becomes  tlicir  creed.  But  would 
this  so  frequently  be  the  case  if  the  church  was  true  to  its  trust 
in  its  revelations  of  God  to  the  world  ?  We  cannot  believe  it. 
There  is  a  power  in  love,  especially  infinite  love,  which  defies 
computation.  Bad  as  men  are,  we  are  solemnly  convinced  that 
no  small  part  of  tlieir  sin  is  attributable  to  ignorance.  They 
know  not  God.  They  are  strangers  to  the  ravishing  fact  that^ 
they  are  watched  over  by  an  unchangeable  Friend  whose  only 
end  is  their  present  and  eternal  weal.  The  opening  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  is  seldom  remembered,  little  understood.  "  Our 
Father"  is  a  phrase  strange  to  the  hearts  of  the  world.  The 
idea  that  God  is  just  as  tender,  merciful,  compassionate,  as 
Christ  was,  when  on  earth,  is  unrealized  by  millions.  Men  get 
their  notions  of  their  Maker  from  anything  rather  than  the 
gospel,  any  one  but  the  right  teacher  of  them, — Jesus  Christ. 
When  the  first  words  of  the  Saviour-taught  liturgy  are  brought 
from  their  obscurity,  when  the  paternal  character  of  Jehovah  is 
taught  by  the  followers  of  Christ,  as  often   and  as  fully  as  it 
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was  by  him,  there  will  be  less  opposition  to  the  truth,  and  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  will  experience  a  shock  from  which  it  will 
not  soon  recover.  As  it  is,  the  lamentation  of  the  olden  day 
is  appropriate  to  our  own  age :  "  My  people  is  destroyed  for 
lack  of  knowledge.*' 

In  taking  into  account  the  causes  of  the  church's  inefficiency, 
we  must  not  fail  to  notice  indolence.  One  reason  why  more  is 
not  done  is  because  more  is  not  attempted.  Were  there 
greater  labor,  there  would  be  greater  success.  It  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  moral  pow- 
er which  is  unemployed.  There  is  an  almost  incredible  ex- 
tent of  spiritual  force  in  a  latent  condition.  We  have  heard 
the  church  compared  to  an  army,  the  majority  of  which  is 
fast  asleep  by  the  flickering  watch-iires,  while  the  battle  is  be- 
ing fought  by  a  valiant  few.  The  figure  is  a  perfectly  correct 
one.  The  work  of  evans-elization  is  bcinii;  done  bv  the  minor- 
ity.  There  is  much  ammunition  and  there  are  many  weapons 
in  the  spiritualarsenal  which,  instead  of  being  kept  bright  from 
constant  use,  are  rusty  and  cankered  by  neglect.  We  would 
not  speak  at  random,  we  have  no  desire  to  make  rash  and 
sweeping  assertions  of  a  denunciatory  nature,  but  we  feel  as- 
sured that  it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  in  every  Chris- 
tian community  there  are  numbers  to  whom  the  searching  in- 
quiry must  come  home  with  all  the  power  which  a  guilty  con- 
science can  attach  to  it,- — "  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day 
idle  ?"  They  are  punctual  in  their  attendance  on  the  Sabbath 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  they  are  present  at  the  week-night 
meetings,  they  contribute  to  the  pecuniary  funds  of  the  churchy 
and  this  is  all.     Here  their  religion  ends. 

The  thoughtful  student  of  history  will  not  fail  to  see  that 
the  church  is  always,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  influenced 
by  the  age  in  which  it  exists.  The  evils  of  any  given  period 
arc  discoverable,  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  different  sects. 
Let  us  apply  this  fact  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Proxyisra  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  onr  times.  To  a  certain  degree, 
this  is  good.  It  is  well  to  modify  the  cause  of  labor  by  mak- 
ing iron  a  substitute  for  muscle,  and  putting  steam  in  the  place 
of  human  flesh.     By  all   means  let  us  save  ourselves  as  much 
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pedestrianism   and  time  as  we  can  by  the  aid  of  the    railway 
car.     If  you  have  a  greater  aversion  to  fighting  than  your  neigh- 
bor, and  he  is  willing  to  be  your  substitute  in  the  militia,  we 
can  see  no  great  harm  in  it.     But  people  are  not  content  with 
this.     In  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  they  get  proxies,  and  make 
subscriptions    a   substitute   for    earnest   personal    toil.      The 
church  is  infected  with  the   same  noxious  spirit.     Its  separate 
members  do  not  realize  their  own   responsibility.     They  lose 
the  sense  of   strict  accountability  for  the  use  of  their  talents. 
Individuality  of  evangelic  labor  is  one  of  its  prime  wants.     We 
are    too    fond  of  working  en  masse.     Huge  associations  and 
clumsy  organizations  are    the   ecclesiastical   fashion.     We  do 
not  exercise  personal  endeavor  as  we   ought  to  do.     The    de- 
sideratum is  this — for  each  one  to  use  the  gospel  lever  for  the 
elevation  of  a  fallen  world.     We  say  to  each  other,  "Union  is 
strength."     True,  but  what  kind  of  union?     Not  the  union  of  a 
socictv  in  which  each  one  trusts  to  the  whole,  and  does  little 
or  nothing  himself.     The  union  which  is   strength,  is   that  in 
which  there  is  oneness  of  aim,  individuality    of  effort.     The 
battle-field  furnishes  us  with  an  apt  illustration  here.     You  see 
there    terrible   unity  of  purpose    against    a   common  foe,   but 
equally  terrible  individuality  in  the  means   employed  to  defeat 
that  adversary.     Each  man  uses  his  blade,  every  weapon  does 
deadly  service.     Infantry  and  cavalry,  artillery  and  earth-works, 
officers  and  privates — all  have  a  work  to  do,  and  each  one  is 
called   into    separate,  determined  action.     In  this,   as  in  too 
many    other   particulars,   "  the  children   of  this  world  are,  in 
their  generation,  wMser  than  the  children  of  light,"  or,  to  bor- 
row a  physiological  figure, — each  member  of  the   body  has  a 
work  to    do,  and,   if  it  fails    in    discharging   its    appropriate 
function,    the  whole   frame  suffers.     Even    so,  every   member 
of  the  church  has  a  work  given  him,  and   because  this  fact  is 
practically  ignored,  we  have  incomplete  success.     The  gospel 
of  Christ  will  never  make  the  progress  which  it  ought  to  do, 
until  the  church  realizes  the  importance  of  determined  individual 
effort.     Well  says  the  poet, — 

"  Trust  not  in  numbers. 
Trust  in  God  only.     Does  the  colonist 
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Wait  till  a  nation  emigrates  ere  he 

Goes  out  to  till  the  prairie  ?     No,  he  picks 

One  little  patch  upon  that  grassy  sea, 

And  anchors  there  his  fortune.     Must  we  waiC 

Till  a  huge  fleet  sails  with  us,  ere  we  dare 

To  plough  a  keel  into  the  lonely  seas  ? 

'Tis  not  what  a  man  does,  but  what  he  tries 

With  earnestness  to  do,  that  honors  him. 

The  striving  is  the  glory,  not  the  wreath 

Of  fading  bay  which  rings  the  victor's  brow." 

Let  every  member  of  the  church  lay  well  to  heart  the  solemn 
fact  that  his  Lord  has  given  him  a  work  to  do,  and  that  he  will 
hot  hold  him  guiltless  if  he  neglects  it.  To  use  a  fashionable 
word,  which;  we  must  confess,  is  becoming  rather  redolent  of 
literary  cant,  all  have  a  "  mission."  In  the  army  of  Emmanuel 
no  substitutes  will  be  accepted.  So  long  as  the  error  obtains 
that  a  man  may  make  his  subscriptions,  his  minister,  or  his  fel- 
low-members proxies  in  the  realm  of  moral  and  philanthropic 
action,  so  long  will  the  influence  of  the  religious  public  be 
feeble  and  its  success  limited.  When,  of  old,  the  Saviour  rode 
in  triumph  through  Jerusalem,  a// joined  in  celebrating  it,  and 
adding  to  its  glory.  Some  stripped  off  their  very  raiment  in 
the  way,'  others  broke  down  branches  from  the  graceful,  feath- 
ery palm  tree,  and  waved  them  around  him  in  joy;  others 
made  the  swelling  hills  and  quiet  vales  of  the  Judean  capital 
ring  with  the  silvery  notes  of  their  psalms  of  thanksgiving  and 
gladness.  The  very  brute  creation  rendered  its  tribute  to  its 
rightful  Lord,  and  infant  voices  joined  in  reechoing  his  praise. 
We  may  regard  this  as  a  parable.  If  now  our  Master  is  to 
ride  triumphantly  into  our  cities  and  nations,  receiving  the 
love  and  reverence  of  such  as  are  now  alienated  from  him,  wc 
must  all  do  something  to  accelerate  his  victory.  The  whole 
church  must  combine  in  promoting  his  proud,  spiritual  triumph 
over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 

A  third  evil  of  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  as  a 
most  serious  obstacle  to  the  usefulness  of  the  church  is,  intoler- 
ance. We  allude  more  especially  to  narrow-mindedness  in 
reference  to  methods  of  doing  good.     It  is  a  saddening  fact,- 
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that  earnest  and  conscientious  Christians  sometimes  encounter 
the  greatest  amount  of  indifference  and  even  opposition  from 
such  as  profess  to  be  fellow-workers  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Saviour.  Ever  and  anon,  we  meet  with  a  false  conserva- 
tism, which  seriously  retards  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
There  is  a  conservatism  which  is  at  once  right  in  principle, 
and  beneficial  in  its  practical  operation.  It  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  man  that  he  retains  what  is  good,  as  well  as 
endeavors  to  improve  what  he  possesses.  He  who  strives  to 
protect  from  destruction  a  custom,  or  an  institution,  because  it 
is  based  on  rectitude,  and  is  productive  of  blessings,  is  the 
true  conservative.  But  there  are  numbers  who  cling  tenacious- 
ly to  a  thing  simply  because  it  is  old.  They  do  not  ask  wheth- 
er a  usage  is  good,  but  whether  it  is  ancient;  their  anxiety  is 
not  as  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  an  opinion,  but  its  an- 
tiquity. Their  maxim  is,  let  well  alone.  They  subscribe  to 
the  sentiment,  "  whatever  is,  is  right."  Novelty  and  innova- 
tion, change  and  revolution  are,  with  them,  convertible  terms. 
Driving  along  the  highway  of  life,  they  keep  the  wheels  of  their 
vehicles  in  the  well-worn  ruts  of  their  predecessors,  refusing  to 
turn  out  of  them  even  though  a  smoother  road  is  hard  by. 
Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  class  has  its  representa- 
tives, here  and  there,  in  the  church.  According  to  them,  v{^at 
has  been,  must  be.  There  must  be  the  precedent  of  our  fore- 
father's example  for  everything.  The  consequence  is,  that  if 
you  attempt  to  do  good  in  any  other  than  the  antique  or  ordinary 
way,  they  begin  to  look  upon  you  with  suspicion.  They  doubt 
your  orthodoxy.  They  shun  you  as  a  ruthless  innovator  of 
whatever  is  sanctioned  by  sound  experience.  If  a  minister,  for 
example,  dares  to  be  true  to  his  own  individuality,  if  he  preach- 
es the  truth  as  it  presents  itself  to  his  own  mind,  if  he  ventures 
to  abandon  theological  technicalities  for  terminology  of  a  sim- 
pler character,  if  he  prefers  plain  speaking  to  metaphysical  lan- 
guage, what  is  the  result  ?  We  are  ashamed  to  say  that,  in  too 
many  cases,  he  is  brought  under  the  lash  of  a  shallow  criticism, 
and  made  the  object  of  petty  persecution.  Or  if  a  brother, 
from  the  purest  of  motives,  begins  a  novel  course,  by  which  to 
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enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  "  outsiders  "  on  behalf  of  the  gos- 
pel, it  will  be  a  great  marvel  if  he  is  not  soon  called  to  account 
by  some  nervous  and  fearful  religionist;  who  ought  to  have 
learned  far  better  from  his  Bible. 

Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  than  such  intolerance  in  ref- 
erence to  Christian  labor.  The  Master's  vineyard  is  a  large 
one,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  work  to  be  done  in  it.  Some 
must  plant,  others  water;  some  sow,  others  reap ;  some  cul- 
ture, and  others  uproot.  ^'  There  are  diversities  of  opinion, 
but  the  same  spirit."  <^  Every  member  hath  not  the  same  office." 
Dorcas  makes  garments  for  the  poor,  Mary  sits  at  the  Suviour's 
feet  to  learn  of  him,  and  Hannah  brings  her  child  as  an  offering 
to  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Solomon  writes  a  book  full  of  wise 
proverbs,  and  David  a  book  full  of  devout  hymns.  Zerrubabel 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  new  temple,  and  Nehemiah  builds  up 
the  walls  of  the  city.  John  the  Baptist  prepares  the  way  of 
Messiah,  and  Paul  preaches  in  his  name.  Barnabas  consoles 
the  sorrowful,  and  James  rebukes  the  unfaithful.  The  loving 
John  and  the  impetuous  Boanerges  have  alike  a  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  usefulness,  and  a  fitness  for  a  certain  work.  Why, 
then,  should  he  be  intolerant  ?  Is  a  man  fighting  in  behalf  of 
God's  truth  and  the  world's  salvation  ?  It  matters  little,  sure- 
ly, what  weapon  he  uses,  and  what  tactics  he  adopts.  Let 
him  either  level  a  rifle,  or  draw  a  sword,  load  a  cannon,  or  bear 
a  standard ;  if  he  is  but  a  soldier  of  the  cross,  God  speed  him  ! 

We  long  for  the  dawning  of  the  day  on  which  there  shall  be 
more  of  genuine  union  between  the  difi'erent  sections  of  the 
church.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  there  is  so  little  of  it,  com- 
pared with  what  might  a  priori  have  been  expected  ?  The  main 
reason  is,  we  believe,  because  it  is  attempted  on  an  altogether 
wrong  foundation.  Agreement  in  doctrine  is  the  basis  upon 
whicli  it  is  too  often  endeavored  to  establish  it.  But  all  at- 
tempts of  this  kind  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fail.  Uniform- 
ity of  creed  is  an  impossibility.  Difference  of  dogma  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  men's  difference  of  constitution  mentally 
and  emotionally.  Without  pretending  to  any  metaphysical 
acumen,  we  think  we  can  soon   make  our  assertion  evident  to 
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the  reader.  As  no  two  human  countenances  arc  exactly  alike, 
so  there  is  a  wide  diversity  in  men's  characters  and  tempera- 
ments. They  enter  the  world  and  begin  the  battle  of  life  with 
opposite  tendencies.  Here  one  intellectual  faculty  predomi- 
nates, there  another;  in  this  man  a  certain  class  of  feelings  is 
but  feebly  developed,  while  in  that  they  have  a  marked  ascen- 
dency. What  is  imperfectly  comprehended  by  some,  is  as  easi- 
ly embraced  by  others  in  all  its  bearings :  that  which  one 
dislikes,  is  to  another  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  delight. 
Recollecting  this  difference  in  intellect  and  temperament,  re- 
membering, also,  that  the  church  is  composed  of  men  thus 
differing  from  each  other,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  differ- 
ence of  opinion  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  issue  thereof  He 
whose  intellectual  power  is  of  a  certain  order,  will  most  readily 
appropriate  to  himself  such  truths,  or  phases  of  truth,  as  best 
accord  with  his  mental  idiosyncrasy,  and  he  whose  emotional 
powers  possess  a  strong  individuality,  will  most  cordially  em- 
brace those  truths,  or  phases  of  truth,  which  commend  them- 
selves chiefly  to  his  emotional  peculiarities.  Like  attracts 
like.  What  will  follow?  Truth-believers,  becoming  truth- 
speakers,  we  shall  find  that  the  views  of  religion  taught  by  men 
partake  very  largely  of  just  those  several  truths  which  they 
most  warmly  appropriate,  and  this  to  the  comparative  exclusion 
of  doctrines  less  admired.  Thus,  the  aspect  of  Christianity, 
presented  by  the  man  of  great  reasoning  powers,  will  differ 
from  that  presented  by  the  man  of  imaginative  power;  and  the 
aspect  presented  by  him  in  whom  the  moral  power  predomi- 
nates, will  differ  from  that  given  by  him  in  whom  the  affectional 
or  philanthropic  has  a  natural  ascendency.  As  the  inevitable 
result  of  such  diversity  in  teachers,  there  will  be  difference  of 
creed  in  the  taught,  for  in  the  adoption  of  certain  phases  of 
truth,  by  and  by  other  phases  are  well-nigh  forgotten,  and 
eventually  altogether  ignored. 

From  the  above  considerations,  we  think  it  must  be  obvious 

that  all  attempts  to  establish  union  between  different   denomi- 

5iations,  on  the  basis  of  doctrine,  will  prove  futile.     Before  it 

is  possible  to  combine  the  churches,  there  must  be  a  thorough 
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change  effected  in  the  constitution  of  man's  mental  and  emo- 
tional nature.  We  must  be  deprived  of  our  individualit}^,  and 
fashioned  according  to  one  pattern.  We  rejoice  that  this  can 
never  be.  There  is  no  beauty  in  monotony,  much  in  variety. 
What  is  the  grand  charm  of  external  nature  ?  The  endless 
diversity  which  characterizes  it.  From  the  rugged,  lofty  moun- 
tain, to  the  quiet,  secluded  valley ;  from  the  impetuous,  angry 
storm,  to  the  noiseless,  placid  calm ;  from  the  robust  forest 
oak,  to  the  graceful  reed  shaken  in  the  wind ;  from  the  vora- 
cious lion,  to  the  timid  lamb;  from  helpless  infancy, to  dignified 
manhood ;  in  fine,  from  end  to  end  in  the  physical  world,  there 
is  the  utmost  variety.  It  is  so  in  the  world  of  mind.  Destroy 
its  diversity,  and  it  is  robbed  of  its  beauty  and  interest.  To 
return.  On  what  ground,  then,  can  a  vital  and  real  unity  be 
established  ?  On  that  of  love  and  good  works.  However  one 
section  of  religionists  may  differ  from  another  in  the  matter  of 
theological  belief,  surely  all  can  combine  in  opposing  sin  and 
establishing  on  the  earth  the  reign  of  rectitude  and  piety.  As 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  says,  with  characteristic  insight,  ^'  There 
is  little  chance  of  ever  uniting  men  on  doctrines  or  ordinances. 
Why,  a  little  while  ago  Christians  gathered  themselves  together 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  to  form  one  great  Christian 
union ;  and  the  very  first  thing  they  did,  after  they  were  as- 
sembled, was  to  disfranchise  the  whole  band  of  Quakers,  among 
whom  God  has  his  saints  and  angels,  if  he  has  any  on  earth. 
May  they  not  have  been  permitted  to  present  to  the  world  this 
absurd  spectacle  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  impossibility 
of  Christians  uniting  on  mere  grounds  of  opinion.  Love  is 
the  only  fusing  power  in  the  universe — all  may  meet  there." 
The  hostility  which  too  often  exists  between  one  sect  and  an- 
other, is  a  scandal  to  the  church,  and  a  powerful  obstacle  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  truth.  Our  Lord  prayed  that  his  followers 
miorht  all  be  one.  Have  we  carefullv  considered  the  reason  he 
assigned  ?  ^'  That  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent 
me."  This  he  declares  would  be  the  effect  of  true  union.  Nor 
can  it  be  questioned.  The  hearty  combination  of  Christians 
who  lost  sight  of  their  minor  differences  in  a  united  effort  to 
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OTcrthrow  sin  and  establish  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  would  be 
one  of  the  mightiest  proofs  that  the  religion  we  profess  is  of 
God,  and  the  Master  whom  we  obey  the  Son  of  the  Most  High. 

Another  Achan  in  the  camp  of  our  modern  Israel  is  inconsis* 
tency.  We  are  not  conscious  of  repetition  in  making  mention 
of  this.  Strictly  speaking,  each  of  the  evils  we  have  already 
noticed,  as  ignorance,  indolence,  and  intolerance,  is  an  inconsis- 
tency. But,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  making  our  mean- 
ing as  clear  as  we  can,  we  use  the  term  in  its  ordinary  accep- 
tation. When  the  word  is  commonly  used,  it  means  want  of 
harmony  between  profession  and  possession,  creed  and  con- 
duct, doctrine  and  deportment.  It  hints  very  significantly  of  a 
wide  disparity  between  what  is  done  in  the  place  of  worship, 
and  what  is  done  in  the  place  of  work.  It  tells  of  an  antago- 
nism between  men's  doings  on  Sunday  and  Monday.  It  intimates 
that  an  unholy  divorce  has  sometimes  been  made  between  the 
secular  and  the  spiritual. 

And  there  is  such  a  tiling.  There  is  a  pseudo-religion,  a 
corrupted  Christianity  in  our  midst,  which  is  remarkably  osten- 
tatious in  its  display  of  piety  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
in  the  place  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made,  which  can  make 
long  supplications  and  swell  the  subscription-lists  of  charitable 
institutions,  but  forgets  to  carry  out  religion  in  politics,  in 
commerce,  and  the  manifold  relationships  of  social  and  public 
life.  Zealous  during  worship  hours,  it  is  wanting  at  the 
election,  the  shop,  and  the  fireside.  To  say  of  a  man  that 
he  is  an  elder,  or  a  deacon,  is  regarded  by  society  as  no  guar- 
antee for  his  strict  honor  and  integrity.  The  fact  of  his  being 
a  communicant  and  a  member  of  a  certain  "  cause,"  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  world  at  large  as  a  pledge  of  his  honesty 
and  commercial  rectitude.  But  ought  it  not  to  be  ?  When 
George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  im- 
prisoned for  conscience^  sake,  he  asked  permission  to  visit 
London,  promising  to  return  at  a  given  date.  He  was  allowed 
to  go.  Why  ?  Because  his  word  was  known  to  be  his  bond  \ 
because  his  Christianity  entered  into  all  he  did  and  said :  be- 
cause he  forced  men  to  see  that  he  was  so  thoroughly  godly  that 
he  might  be  safely  trusted  anywhere.      O  !  si  sic  omnia. 
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The  result  of  this  inconsistency  is  that  numbers  who  see  it 
get  a  totally  wrong  idea  of  religion.  Judging  of  Christianity 
by  these,  its  faithless  supporters,  they  turn  from  it  with  con- 
tempt as  a  system  of  moral  impotency.  They  shrink  from 
identification  with  a  church  so  lax  in  principle  and  defective  in 
integrity.  And  so  it  will  be.  The  most  eloquent  discourses 
will  be  comparatively  powerless,  the  most  earnest  preaching 
will  be  robbed  of  its  influence,  the  most  learned  defences  of 
our  common  faith  will  fail  to  undermine  either  theoretical  or 
practical  skepticism,  while  the  efforts  of  the  pulpit  are  negatived 
by  the  inconsistency  of  the  pew.  We  want  something  more 
than  inflated  professions  of  attachment  to  Christ.  Orthodoxy 
of  creed  is  impotent,  unless  accompanied  by  orthodoxy  of  con- 
duct. '^  The  intelligence,''  says  Thomas  Carlyle,  '^  that  can, 
v/ith  full  satisfaction  to  itself,  come  out  in  eloquent  speaking, 
in  musical  singing,  is,  after  all,  a  small  intelligence.  He  that 
works  and  does  some  poem,  not  he  that  says  one,  is  worthy  of 
the  name  of  poet."  In  like  manner,  he  who  lives  a  noble  ser- 
mon, is  the  teacher  that  we  need  to-day.  Until  we  have  more 
^'  living  epistleS)"  the  church  will  be  compelled  to  witness 
frequent  defeat,  and  earnest  men  will  have  to  lament  small 
success. 

What  was  it  that  gave  the  Master  such  power  over  the  "com- 
mon people,"  that  they  "heard  him  gladly  ?"  How  was  it  that 
they  flocked  in  multitudes  around  him  to  hear  him  speak? 
One  of  the  grand  moral  magnets  that  attracted  them  to  him,  was 
his  utter  consistency.  He  lived  what  he  taught.  His  every  ac^ 
tion  was  a  sermon.  There  was  no  incongruity  between  his 
declarations  and  his  deeds.  Did  he  teach  toleration  ?  He  liv- 
ed it  out  when  he  said  to  the  mistaken  disciple,  who  would  fain 
have  visited  unbelief  with  fiery  destruction,  "  Ye  know  not  of 
what  spirit  ye  are."  Did  he  inculcate  benevolence  ?  He  also 
manifested  it  when  he  fed  the  hungry,  raised  the  dead,  healed 
the  sick,  and  preached  to  the  poor.  Did  he  enjoin  forgiveness 
as  a  human  duty  ?  He  developed  it  grandly  in  the  hour  of 
darkness,  when  he  prayed  for  the  priests  who  condemned  him, 
the  soldiers  that  mocked  him,  and  the  infatuated  crowd  that 
called  for  his  execution*     Did  lie  command  men  to  be  sympa- 
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thetic  ?  He  showed  them  how,  w^hen  he  wept  at  the  sepulchre 
of  Bethany,  and  rejoiced  at  the  wedding  of  Cana.  Did  he  en- 
force impartiality  ?  It  was  not  before  he  showed  what  he 
meant  by  his  own  conduct.  He  commended  goodness,  whether 
in  a  Roman  centurion,  or  a  poor  widow;  he  denounced  sin; 
whether  in  a  rich  ruler  or  a  bread-seekino;  multitude.  Little 
marvel  that  his  power  was  so  great.  Wlien  we  become  more 
like  him  in  consistency,  we  shall  become  more  like  him  in  evan- 
gelic success. 

We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  spirit  of  impiety  which  not  sel- 
dom pervades  certain  sections  of  the  church.  By  that  term  we 
mean  a  low  condition  of  the  devotional  element.  In  some 
quarters,  there  is  a  positive  denial  of  the  real  efiectualness  of 
prayer.  The  sophisms  of  a  Tlieodore  Parker  and  a  George 
Combe  have  undermined  the  foundation  of  faith  in  supplication 
in  the  case  of  some  who  were  amongst  the  most  hopeful  of  our 
young  men.  We  have  even  heard  a  minister  of  an  evangelical 
church  assert,  in  private  conversation,  that  the  advantage  of 
prayer  was  simply  in  its  reflex  influence.  But  where  there  is 
full  belief  in  the  power  of  it,  how  much  practical  unbelief  is  to 
be  found  I  How  differently  many  professed  believers  act  in  re- 
spect of  prayer  from  what  they  do  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
common  life.  If  they  write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  earnestly  re- 
questing an  answer,  they  expect  one.  They  watch  the  coming 
of  post-time  with  the  greatest  interest  and  anxiety.  If  there 
is  no  reply,  they  are  filled  with  concern  and  disappointment. 
Is  it  so  when  we  send  requests  to  God  ?  Do  we  watch  as  ex- 
pectantly for  answers  ?  Are  we  as  disappointed  if  none  ar- 
rive ?  Alas,  no  I  There  are  numbers  who  petition  for  a  revival  of 
religion  in  the  church  to  which  they  belong,  who  repeat  the 
holy  words,  '^  Thy  kingdom  come,"  who  ask  that  the  windows 
of  heaven  may  be  opened  to  pour  forth  a  blessing,  and  then 
seem  to  forget  all  about  it,  evincing  no  surprise  that  no  marked 
alteration  occurs  in  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  their  brethren 
and  neiglibors.  What  more  certain  proof  than  this,  that,  too 
often,  our  prayer  is  formal  instead  of  fervent,  the  homage  of 
the  lip  but  not  that  of  the  heart? 

While  such  is  the  condition  of  many  churches,   it  were   un- 
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reasonable  and  iinscriptural  to  expect  any  remarkable  progress 
to  be  made.  While  human  agency  is  ever  the  condition  of  Di- 
vine aid,  we  must  remember  that  the  blessing  of  God,  in  an- 
swer to  prayer,  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  true  success.  With- 
out an  exception,  every  great  revival  of  religion  has  been 
ushered  in  by  earnest  supplication.  The  most  useful  men  have 
been  the  most  devout.  The  lion-hearted  reformer  of  Germany, 
who  feared  no  one  but  God  and  nothing  but  sin,  v^ho  waged 
victorious  war  with  the  gloomy  Moloch  of  Popery,  was  a  man 
of  prayer.  The  patriotic  Cromwell,  who  came  to  the  rescue 
of  Britain  in  her  hour  of  urgent  need,  and  flung  back,  with  his 
strong  hand,  the  devouring  tide  of  royal  tyranny,  was  a  man  of 
prayer.  The  laborious  Wesley,  and  fervent  Whitfield,  who 
aroused  a  slumbering  church  to  action,  and  crowded  its  vacant 
conventicles  with  new-born  sons  of  God,  were  men  of  prayer, 
and  it  must  be  so  with  us.  ^'  Prove  me  now,  and  try  me,"  is 
the  condescending  challenge  of  a  gracious  Lord.  ITe  still  waits 
to  be  asked  for  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit.  Why  do  we  not 
enjoy  more  of  the  quickening  and  converting  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  The  reason  is  too  palpable  ; — "  Ye  have  not,  be- 
cause ye  ask  not."  Let  there  be  more  fervent  prayer,  and  there 
will  be  more  extensive  prosperity  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  We 
have  but  to  be  patient  and  persevering  in  our  visits  to  the  mer- 
cy-seat, in  order  to  behold  "  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  made  glad,  and  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose." 

Here  we  close.  We  have  not  written  in  a  censorious  spirit, 
or  from  a  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  mote  in  our  brother's  eye. 
Too  conscious  are  we  of  the  beam  that  is  in  our  own,  to  find  a 
morbid  satisfaction  in  pointing  out  the  foibles  and  sins  of  oth- 
ers. To  a  rightly-minded  man,  fault-finding  is  not  an  agreeable 
task,  nor  has  it  been  with  us.  Notwithstanding,  painful  though 
it  is,  it  is  very  needful.  It  is  treason  to  the  interests  of  relig- 
ion to  be  silent  in  view  of  those  stumbling-blocks  which  prevent 
its  progress.  We  have  referred,  in  sorrow  rather  than  anger, 
to  what  we  take  to  be  some  of  the  weaknesses  and  wants  of  the 
Christian  world  to-day.  Wo  think  we  can  discover  in  it,  in  one 
locality  or  another,  ignorance,  indolence,  intolerance,  inconsis- 
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tencj  and  impiety.  Their  existence  we  take  to  be  hinderances 
to  the  spread  of  that  gospel  which  is  the  only  hope  of  fallen 
humanity. 

In  bidding  our  reader  farewell,  we  would  most  earnestly  ask 
liim  to  examine  himself  and  his  work,  to  see  what  he  is  doing 
for  his  Master,  and  what  more  he  might  do.  Millions  of  our 
brethren  are  perishing.  Multitudes  every  day  are  passing 
from  this  to  the  eternal  world,  with  no  hope  of  heaven.  Idola- 
try, superstition,  vice,  and  error  still  slay  their  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Verily,  then,  this  is  no  time  for  indolence  and  indiffer- 
ence. Time  is  fleeting.  Life  is  short.  Opportunities  of  use- 
fulness are  passing  away.  "  The  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work." 


Art.  IV.— the  OFFICE  OF  DEACONESS  IN  THE 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 


There  was  an  eminent  propriety  in  that  provision  of  the 
apostolic  churches,  by  which  woman,  converted  to  Christianity, 
was  not  only  elevated  to  the  social  position  to  which  she  was 
justly  entitled,  but  was  made  the  minister  of  good  to  others. 
Raising  her  from  the  position  of  slave,  which  had  been  her  con- 
dition in  the  Orient,  and  of  pander  to  the  lusts  of  man,  which 
was  her  position  in  the  most  luxurious  cities  of  Greece,  to 
equality  and  companionship  with  the  other  sex,  Christianity  ac- 
tually exalted  her  above  them,  by  giving  her,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  injunction,  the  office  of  ministrant  to  the  sick,  the  suf- 
fering, the  poor,  and  the  ignorant. 

That  the  office  of  deaconess  was  fully  recognized  in  the 
primitive  church,  does  not  admit  of  a  question.  The  directions 
as  to  their  qualifications,  given  by  Paul  to  Timothy,  1  Tim.  3 : 
11,  (though  by  an  error  of  our  translators  applied  to  the  wives 
of  the  deacons,)  and  reiterated  in  Titus  2  :  3,  4,  are  conclusive 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of  women.     But  we  are  not 
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left  alone  to  this  evidence.  We  have  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and 
in  Paul's  Epistles,  the  names,  and  something  of  the  history,  of 
several  of  the  more  eminent  of  these  servants  of  the  church. 
There  was  Dorcas,  remarkable  for  her  labors  for  the  poor; 
I^riscilla,  the  friend  of  Paul,  and  the  instructor  of  Apollos, 
Phoebe,  the  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  whose  eminent 
services  entitled  her  to  the  honorable  name  of  "  Snccourer,"  or 
TSLihcY patro7tcss,  from  the  great  apostle  himself;  there  were  Ma- 
ry, Tryphena,  Tryphosa,  Persis  ('^  the  beloved  Pcrsis  that  labor- 
ed much  in  the  Lord"),  and  Julia,  all  members  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  and  mentioned  with  special  approbation  by  the  apostle ; 
there  were  Euodia,  and  Syntyche,  of  the  Philippian  church,  who, 
though  eminently  useful  in  this,  the  purest  of  the  apostolic 
churches,  had  nevertheless  had  some  disagreement,  which  Paul 
was  desirous  to  adjust.  And  perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  from 
the  truth,  were  we  to  assign  to  the  saintly  Lois,  and  Eunice,  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  Timothy,  a  place  among  these  prim- 
itive deaconesses. 

For  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  deacon- 
esses were  active  and  useful,  often  eminently  so,  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  of  the  West.  Ecclesiastical  history  has  preserved 
the  names  of  some  of  these  devoted  women,  whose  services  to 
the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  endeared  them  to  the  churches. 

Their  duties  were  varied.  The  new  converts  from  Paoran- 
ism,  especially  those  of  their  own  sex,  were  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  prepared  for  that  examina- 
tion which  preceded  their  baptism.  When  that  ordinance  was 
administered,  they  attended  the  female  candidates ;  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  Eucharist  were  made  by  them,  and  tothem^  also, 
was  committed  the  charge  of  making  ready  the  AgaptE,  or  love- 
feasts.  Some  of  them  devoted  themselves  to  the  education  of 
the  children  of  Christian  families,  since  it  w^as  deemed  inadvis- 
able to  permit  them  to  attend  the  Pagan  schools ;  others  visit- 
ed and  ministered  to  the  sick,  comforted  and  sustained,  by  the 
consolations  of  the  gospel,  those  who  were  dying,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fiercest  persecution,  cheered  and  strengthened 
those  who  were  called  to  assume  the  fiery  crown  of  martyr* 
dom.     In  many  cases,  this  untiring  devotion  brought  on  them 
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the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  the  pagan  authorities,  and  more 
than  one  of  them,  ended  her  life  of  service  to  the  church  militant 
by  an  ascent  in  the  flames  of  the  martyr's  stake,  to  the  church 
triumphant. 

For  the  most  part,  the  deaconesses  of  the  early  church  were 
widows,  wlio,  by  a  voluntary  vow,  gave  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church  for  life.  Occasionally  a  virgin,  in  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  beaut}^,  consecrated  herself  to  this  service;  but 
the  growing  veneration  in  the  church,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  (one  of  its  earliest  and  most 
dangerous  heresies),  led  those  who,  like  her,  had  passed 
through  the  pains  and  perils  of  maternity,  and  who  had  been 
bereft  of  their  companions,  in  the  earlier  years  of  mature  age, 
oftencr  than  others,  to  consecrate  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  the  church  of  God. 

In  tlie  Western  church,  the  institution  of  deaconess  began  to 
decline  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century;  in  the  Eastern 
church  it  survived  till  the  twelfth,  and  numbered,  among  its 
members,  many  names  of  the  highest  ranks,  and  more  than  once, 
the  Empresses,  or  the  daughters  of  the  Emperors  of  the  West. 
Among  the  causes  of  this  decline  in  the  Western  churches,  may 
be  mentioned,  the  introduction  and  gradual  prevalence  of  infant 
baptism,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  which  rendered  the 
instruction  of  catechumens  unnecessary;  the  substitution,  in 
some  of  the  churches,  of  affusion  for  immersion,  which  absolved 
the  deaconess  from  attention  to  the  female  candidates  for 
baptism ;  and  more  than  all  else,  the  rise  of  the  monastic  spirit 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 
life  most  pleasing  to  God  was  one  of  seclusion  and  asceticism. 
Embracing  this  sentiment,  proclaimed  with  great  fervor  by  the 
more  eminent  prelates  of  the  time,  and  sanctioned  by  the  ex- 
ample and  influence  of  Augustine,  the  greater  part  of  those 
women  who  had  hitherto  rendered  such  important  service  to 
the  church,  hastened  to  become  recluses,  and,  in  the  solitude  of 
the  cloister,  to  seek  communion  with  Heaven. 

But,  despite  the  prevailing  monastic  tendency  of  the  times, 
there  was  yet  in  the  heart  of  Christian  woman,  a  longing  for 
active  endeavor  in  the  cause  of  the  Master.  Dimly  as  the 
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light  of  the  gospel  shonC;  especially  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  softer  sex,  there  were  many  of  them  to  whom  the  ministry 
of  a  Christ-like  sympatliy  for   the  sick  and    suffering,   seemed 
that  ''  imitation  of  Christ"  for  which  they  yearned,  and  hence, 
since  all  efforts  for  usefulness,  at  that  time,  must  needs  take  an 
organized  form,  it  need  not  surprise  us   to  learn,  that  as  early 
as  A.  D.  650,  and  perhaps  even  before  tliat  time,  for  dates,  in 
the  earlier  portion   of  the  dark  ages,  are  somewhat  uncertain^ 
an  order  was  founded  in    France  and  subsequently   extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Europe,  called    the  Sosurs^ 
Hospitalieres,  or  nursing  sisters,  composed  of  Cliristian  women, 
in  some  cases,  of  high  rank,  who  took  upon  themselves  volunta- 
rily, and  as  an  act  of   Christian  duty,  the  care  of  the  sick,  es- 
pecially in  the  hospitals.     Who  founded  this  order  we  know 
not ;  it  was  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  tlmt  desire,  to  which  wc 
have  already  referred,  for  active  service  in  the  cause  of  Christy 
and  whether  incited  by  some  act  of  like  devotion  in  the  East- 
ern church,  where  examples  of  such  a  kind  were  not  wanting^ 
or  by  traditions  of  the  active  zeal  of  Faula^  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters, who,  three  hundred  years  before,  had,   under  the  influence 
of  Jerome,  left  positions   of  the  highest  rank  and  influence,  to 
establish  and    superintend,  in  the  village  honored  by  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  a  hospital  for  the    sick  and  wounded,  is  a  matter  of 
little  moment. 

The  same  spirit  seems  to  have  prompted,  two  or  three  cen- 
turies later,  that  extraordinary  effort  for  the  care  and  treat- 
joaent  of  lunatics  at  Gheel,  in  Belgium.,  concerning  which,  amid 
a  cloud  of  myth,  impossible  now  to  dissipate,  this  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  a  Christian  woman,  by  the  name  of  Dympna^  was^ 
the  active  and  leading  spirit.  Aside  from  this,  the  Hospitali- 
eres were  the  only  order  in  the  Romisli  church,  approaching  to 
the  idea  of  the  early  deaconess,  for  five  hundred  years.  Mean- 
time, the  spirit  that  prompted  its  founders,  amid  the  corruption 
and  rottenness  everywhere  prevalent  in  that  church,  in  the  dark 
ages,  had  died  out,  and  the  nursing  sisters  were  no  longer  the 
efficient  handmaids  of  Christ. 

Then  came,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
^ceurs  GreseSj  or  Grey  sisters,  so  called  from  the  color  of  their 
dress.     These,  at  first;  took  no  vows  of  celibacy^   and^   m  the* 
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combination  of  war,  crusades,  and  religious  fermentation,  which 
marked  that  age,  found  abundant  objects  in  which  to  exercise 
their  tender  and  sympathizing  care.  Into  this  community 
flocked  women  of  all  classes.  Queens,  princesses,  ladies  of 
high  rank,  and  maidens  and  widows  of  low  degree,  married 
and  single,  gentle  and  simple,  all  enrolled  themselves  among  its 
members,  and  donned  the  hood  and  wimple  of  ^^  hodden  grey." 
That  the  idea  of  acquiring  merit,  by  these  deeds  of  charity,  was 
often  a  prominent  one,  among  these  devotees  of  humanitarian 
work,  is  undoubtedly  true.  That  sentiment  pervaded  the 
Romish  church  too  universally,  not  to  have  exerted  its  influ- 
ence upon  them.  As  time  rolled  on,  the  Grey  sisters  became  a 
distinct  order,  and  a  novitiate  and  celibate  vows  were  required 
of  them. 

The  influence  of  Gerard  Groote  and  Florentius  Radewin,  the 
founders  of  the  "  Brotherhood  of  the  Common  Life,"  a  century 
later,  did  not  terminate  in  the  religious  activity  and  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  were  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
that  remarkable,  and,  in  its  earlier  years,  useful  brotherhood ; 
it  penetrated  much  farther,  and  while  promoting  Christian 
sympathy  with  the  sick  and  wretched,  for  Christ's  sake,  influ- 
enced the  other  sex,  to  like  deeds  of  charity  and  love.  To 
this  influence  may  be  traced  the  founding  of  the  order  of 
Bcguines,  a  charitable  sisterhood,  who,  to  this  day,  exercise 
their  vocation  in  the  low  countries,  as  nurses  and  attendants 
upon  hospitals,  and  visitors  and  ministrants  to  the  sick.  They 
take  no  vows,  receive  no  pay  for  their  services,  or,  if  payment 
is  made,  it  goes  to  their  mother  houses,  where  they  themselves, 
in  sickness  or  old  age,  have  a  home  and  the  best  of  care. 
From  the  B^'guines  sprang  two  other  similar  sisterhoods, 
which,  though  located  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Germany, 
still  afliliatc  with  them,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Martha,  and  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth.  No  one  who  has  visited  the  hospi- 
tals, dispensaries,  and  reformatories  of  the  south  of  France,  or 
the  Catholic  States  of  Germany,  could  fail  to  notice  the  admi- 
rable influence  exerted  by  these  well-trained  sisters.  No  hired 
attendants  have  ever  been  found  equal  to  them,  in  tact,  skill, 
sympathy,  quietness,  neatness  and  efficiency.     Trained  in  medi- 
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cine  and  pliarmacj,  in  many  instances  they  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  attending  physician  and  apothecary,  and  require 
only  the  consulting  services  of  a  physician. 

The  sisters  of  Charity,  better  known  in  this  country,  and  in 
France,  than  any  other  of  the  charitable  sisterhood  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  owe  their  origin,  as  a  religious  order,  to 
Louise  de  Marillae,  better  known  as  Madame  Lcgras,  and  the 
excellent  Vincent  de  Paul,  by  whom  the  first  company  of  sisters 
were  trained,  about  A.  D.  1G50.  They  realize  more  fully  than 
any  other  communities  in  that  church,  the  idea  of  the  deacon- 
esses of  the  early  church.  Wherever  there  is  sickness,  sorrow, 
wretchedness,  or  suffering,  there  they  are  to  be  found.  On  the 
field  of  battle,  ministering  to  the  relief  of  the  wounded;  in  the 
prison,  even  among  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  felons, 
seeking  their  repentance  and  reformation;  in  the  hospital, 
soothing  the  ennui  of  the  sick,  and  the  anguish  of  the  dying; 
in  the  reformatory,  winning  erring  childhood  back  to  purity 
and  virtue,  and  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  advising,  counselling, 
comforting,  and  aiding  them;  they  are,  in  Catholic  countries, 
universally  loved  and  honored.  The  idea  of  merit,  to  be  gain- 
ed by  these  self-denying  labors,  the  vow  of  celibacy  required  of 
them,  and  their  readiness  to  propagate,  with  all  the  influences 
which  their  position  gives  them,  the  errors  of  Romanism,  are 
the  objectionable  features  in  their  system  and  labors. 

The  eminently  practical  mind  of  Luther,  led  him  to  see 
the  advantages  of  an  active  female  agency  in  the  church,  and 
to  favor  its  establishment;  but  the  intense  prejudice  which 
existed  against  monastic  orders,  on  the  part  of  the  reformed, 
prevented  any  distinct  recognition  of  the  deaconess,  as  a  female 
official  of  the  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  churches. 

In  some  branches  of  the  Waldensian  churches,  these  female 
helpers  had  long  been  recognized.  The  Mennonite  churches 
of  the  Netherlands,  from  the  first,  availed  themselves  of  their 
aid,  and  Ncal,  in  his  history  of  the  Puritans,  quotes  an  inter- 
esting description  of  a  venerable  Dutch  deaconess. 

Bunyan,  in  his  "Discourse  of  the  Building  of  the  House  of 
God,"  regards  the  retention  of  the  deaconess,  as  necessary  to 
the    Scriptural    completeness  of  the  church.      The  duties  he 
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would  assign  to  them,  were  the  instruction  of  the  younger  wo- 
men, and  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  and  he  advises  their  support 
from  the  church's  funds.  Within  the  past  forty  years,  the  im- 
portance of  this  class  of  lay  laborers,  in  promoting  the  great 
physical  and  educational  work  of  Christianity,  has  begun  to  be 
very  fully  appreciated,  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany 
and  France.  There  are  now,  in  these  countries,  fifteen  insti- 
tutions for  the  training  of  deaconesses.  Of  these  the  Diacon- 
issen  Austalt,  or  "  School  for  Deaconesses,"  of  the  Pastor 
Fliedner,  at  Karserswertb,  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  oldest,  having 
been  founded  in  1822,  and  is  also  the  most  extensive.  Dr. 
Fliedner  visited  England  in  1822,  to  solicit  aid  for  his  congre- 
gation, then  suffering  from  the  bankruptcy  of  a  manufacturing 
establishment,  in  which  most  of  them  had  been  employed.  While 
there,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Fry,  and  entered  heart- 
ily into  her  measures,  for  the  reformation  of  prisons  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  prisoner,  and,  on  his  return,  took  into  his  own- 
family,  some  discharged  female  prisoners,  to  attempt  their  refor- 
mation. But  his  heart  was  too  large  to  be  satisfied  with  one  ob- 
ject of  benevolence ;  and  he  soon,  in  addition  to  his  "  Penitentiary 
or  shelter  for  delinquents,"  gathered  a  group  of  orphans  around 
him,  and  having  noticed,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Netherlands  in 
1823,  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  Mennonito  dcaconess- 
<33,  he  commenced  training  up  a  class  of  young  women  to  be 
teachers,  and  foster  mothers  for  them;  the  wants  of  the  friend- 
less sick,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  perfect  his  deaconesses,  as  he 
already  began  to  call  them,  in  all  the  departments  of  Christian 
ministration,  led  him  to  open,  also,  ahospital,  in  the  abandoned 
manufactory.  Here  they  were  instructed  in  the  care  of  th<5 
sick,  and  taught  medicine  and  pharmacy.  He  did  not  regard 
his  work  as  complete,  however,  till  he  had  added  to  his  group 
of  institutions,  an  infant  school  and  creche,  somewhat  on  the 
;plan  of  Froebcl's  Child-gardens.  From  this  establishment, 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  deaconesses  have  gone  out  to  the 
exercise  of  their  duties,  as  lay  missionaries  and  helpers,  in  the 
various  fields  of  active  Christian  labor  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Of  these,  thirty-one  are  employed  in  the  institutions  at  Karsers- 
wertb; sixty  are  located  elsewhere  in  Eheuish  Prussia,  thirty 
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three  in  Westphalia,  forty-eight  in  other  provinces  of  Prus- 
eia,  fourteen  in  other  portions  of  Germany,  and  twenty-seven 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Let  us  investigate,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  qualifications,  course 
of  training,  and  duties,  of  these  deaconesses.  Dr.  Fliedner  re- 
quires,  as  preliminary  to  the  admission  of  applicants,  that  they 
should  give  evidence  of  sincere  piety,  that  they  should  be  in 
good  health,  and  free  from  any  hereditary  tendency  to  disease, 
of  active  habits,  of  a  patient  and  amiable  temper,  readiness  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  considerable  intelligence.  They  are 
received,  at  first,  as  probationers,  and  if  they  find  themselves 
unfitted  for  the  work,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  their  instructors, 
have  not  a  vocation  for  it,  they  withdraw.  About  one  half  of 
those  at  first  received,  withdraw  in  this  way.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  probation,  they  receive  food  and  lodging  only.  Their 
training,  during  probation,  is  general ;  they  receive  instruction  in 
the  ordinary  branches  of  education,  and  assist  in  the  schools, 
the  hospital,  or  the  care  of  the  orphans,  as  they  maybe  needed. 
Biblical  instruction  is  made  a  prominent  feature,  however,  here 
as  throughout  their  course. 

When  accepted,  they  are  allowed  a  small  sum  for  their  cloth- 
ing; their  Biblical  instruction  is  continued,  and  such  exercises 
recommended,  as  tend  to  develop  and  strengthen  their  Chris- 
tian character  and  graces.  By  this  time,  they  are  ready,  usual- 
ly, to  select  their  special  vocation;  some  prefer  teaching,  and 
are  trained  specially  for  the  teacher's  work ;  others  manifest  a 
tact  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the  little  ones,  which  marks 
out  their  path  as  the  instructors  and  care-takers  of  infants, 
either  in  the  hospitals  for  children,  the  Kendu-garten,  (child's- 
gardens,)  or  the  infant  school ;  others  exhibit  a  calmness,  and 
power  of  control  over  the  minds  of  others,  which  adapts  them 
for  attendants  in  insane  hospitals,  or  for  the  management  of 
reformatories,  or  teachers  in  prisons — others  still  have  a  spec- 
ial talent  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  look  forward  to  the  duties 
of  hospital  assistant,  or  general  nurse,  with  pleasure.  Each, 
in  addition  to  the  general  instructions  given,  receives  special 
training  in  her  special  vocation,  theoretical  and  practical.  All 
those  who  are  accepted;  assume  the  dress  of  the   deaconess,  a 
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gown  of  blue,  and  a  white  collar  and  cap.  They  receive  no 
compensation,  beyond  food  and  clothing,  but  in  sickness  or  old 
age,  the  parent  institution  receives  and  provides  for  them.  They 
are  bound  by  no  vow,  and  even  after  their  consecration,  though 
making  a  conditional  engagement  to  serve  five  years,  they  are 
at  liberty  to  retire  from  the  service  if  their  parents,  or  marriage, 
or  any  important  duty,  claims  them. 

Having  completed  her  preparatory  course,  the  deaconess  is 
set  apart  to  her  work  by  a  public  examination,  in  regard  to  her 
desire  to  enter  upon  tlie  vocation  she  has  chosen,  and  her  will- 
ingness to  continue  in  it ;  by  the  declaration  and  explanation 
of  what  we  may  call  the  Karscrswerth  formula,  and  by  solemn 
prayer.  The  Karscrswerth  formula  is  as  follows  :  ^'  You  (call- 
ing the  deaconess  by  name)  are  to  be  as  your  official  name  im- 
plies, henceforth,  a  servant,  and  specifically,  a  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  from  love  to  whom  you  are  to  perform  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  you;  you  are  to  be,  also,  servants  of 
the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  young,  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  and  you 
are  also  to  be  servants  among  one  another,  each  esteemino'  the 
others  better  than  herself,  and  remembering  the  example  of 
Him,  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  nnto,  but  to  minister, 
and  to  lay  down  his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many."  The  in- 
struction in  the  Scriptures  is  very  thorough  and  extensive 
and  both  as  a  bond  of  union  among  themselves,  and  for 
convenience  of  reference  and  use,  in  their  various  duties, 
Dr.  Fiiedncr  has  arranged  select  passages  of  Scripture,  under 
appropriate  heads  for  their  own  private  reading,  for  the  ed- 
ification of  the  sick  or  afflicted,  and  the  instruction  of  children. 
This  Bible  manual  is  very  highly  prized  by  all  of  the  deacon- 
esses. A  few  of  them  have  married,  but  most  continue  in  their 
work.  There  are  now  seventy-four  stations  subordinate  to 
that  at  Karscrswerth.  The  whole  establishment  is  sustained 
by  the  Lutheran  Synods  of  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia. 

In  Strasburg,  France,  is  another  deaconess  institution,  some- 
wbat  different  in  character,  under  the  care  of  Pastor  Harter. 
It  was  established  in  1842,  though  it  had  long  been  a  favorite 
idea  of  the  devoted  and  venerable  man,  who  established  it.  The 
young  women  in  training  here,  arc  required  to  possess  substan^ 
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tially  the  same  qualifications  for  the  work  as  at  Karscrswertb, 
but  thcj^  generally  belong  to  a  higher  social  rank.  They  arc 
not  sent  abroad  as  teachers  as  at  Karserswerth,  and  in  their  du- 
ties the  feminine  element  is  more  prominent.  Particular  at- 
tention is  given  by  the  deaconesses  to  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  female  servants.  A  favorite  plan  of  Pastor  Ilarter,  is 
to  send  out  his  parochial  deaconesses,  as  he  calls  them,  i.  c.) 
those  who  are  to  devote  themselves  to  parochial  duties,  two  at 
a  time.  They  secure  a  home  in  the  place  of  their  labors,  and 
one,  if  possible,  takes  charge  of  the  nursing  in  a  hospital,  while 
the  other  visits  the  poor,  sympathizes  with  and  aids  theni) 
watches  with  the  sick,  and  seeks  to  rescue  the  tempted  and  the 
fallen.  They  have  a  moderate  medical  training,  and  are  thus 
better  qualified  for  their  duties.  The  religious  aim  of  all  their 
labors  is  distinctly  maintained,  and  Wherever  they  go,  they  co* 
operate  with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  with  committees 
of  ladies  who  are  members  of  the  churches.  Eighty  deacon- 
esses have  been  sent  out  from  this  institution,  of  whom  twen- 
ty-five are  employed  in  the  city  of  Strasburg  itself.  They  wear 
a  uniform  dress,  and  like  Pastor  Fliedner's  pupils,  engage,  ex- 
cept in  special  cases,  to  continue  in  the  work  for  five  years. 
Most  of  them  become  so  nmch  attached  to  their  duties  that 
they  remain  in  them  for  life. 

At  Richcn  in  the  Canton  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  is  another 
deaconess'  institution,  where,  with  the  exception  of  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  infant  school,  the  young  women  are  almost 
wholly  restricted  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  course  of  train- 
ing, and,  indeed,  the  entire  plan  of  the  institution  is  simpler 
than  that  of  eitlier  of  the  preceding^  but  at  the  close  of  their 
period  of  training,  the  deaconesses  are  solemnly  ^consecrated  to 
their  work  by  a  kind  of  ordination.  Some  of  them  are  finding 
their  way,  as  nurses,  into  Mahometan  countries,  where  they 
are  exerting  an  excellent  influence  in  favor  of  Christianity. 
Mr.  Spittler  is  the  founder  of  this  institution,  and  of  the  mis- 
sionary colleges  at  the  same  place,— and  the  two  are  exerting 
a  favorable  influence  upon  each  other. 

Another  of  these  institutions  is  located  at  St.  Loup,  where 
Pastor  Germuud;  its  founder,  has  also    established   a  hospital 
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for  invalids.  There  are  tliirtv-five  deaconesses  connected  with 
the  institution,  and  while  they  attend  to  otlier  duties,  like  those 
already  specified,  their  specialty  is  the  care  of  the  sick  or  de- 
formed childi-en.  One  of  these  deaconesses  is  located  at  Ge- 
neva, where  she  has  a  branch  institution  for  the  training  of  do- 
mestic servants.  She  has  over  five  hundred  enrolled  ;  these 
have  a  home  with  her,  when  out  of  a  place,  at  all  times  the 
privilege  of  religious  influence  and  friendly  counsel ;  and  if 
sick,  or  invalids,  are  provided  for  in  the  hospital  at  St.  Loup. 
The  St.  Loup  deaconesses  wear  as  a  uniform,  a  dark  brown  dress ; 
they  receive  from  the  institution  food,  raiment,  a  small  allow- 
ance for  incidentals,  and  a  home  in  time  of  sickness  or  decrepi- 
tude. Whatever  they  receive  for  their  labors  is  paid  over  to 
the  parent  institution. 

There  is,  also,  a  very  admirable  school  for  deaconesses  at 
Paris,  under  the  charge  of  M.  Vermeil  and  M'lle  Malvesin,  es- 
tablished in  1840,  and  which  has  sent  out  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  faithful  laborers  in  that  great  city. 

In  England,  the  recent  commissioning  of  a  class  of  female 
colporters,  known  as  the  "  Bible  women,"  of  whose  labors  Mrs. 
Ranyard,  the  originator  of  this  movement,  has  given  so  inter- 
esting an  account,  in  her  '^  Missing  Link,"  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  selection  or  training  of  deaconesses,  yet  attempted. 
Not  a  few  noble  women  have,  however,  voluntarily  entered  upon 
the  various  departments  of  this  work,  and  have  shown  themselves 
capable  of  enduring  hardships  and  of  accomplishing  an  amount 
of  good  which  seems  almost  incredible.  The  names  of  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  Sarah  Martin,  Miss  Neave,  Miss  Marsh,  Mrs.  Eanyard, 
Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  and  in  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  Florence 
Nightingale  and  her  heroic  companions,  will  cVer  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance,  as  deaconesses  in  fact,  if  not  in  name. 

Those  acquainted  witli  the  history  of  humanitarian  efforts  in 
this  country,  will  recall  many  illustrious  names  who  have  given 
their  lives  to  similar  deeds  of  charity  and  love.  The  record 
of  Christian  effort  would  be  strangely  incomplete,  which  should 
omit  the  names  of  Isabella  Graham,  Joanna  Bethune,  Margaret 
Prior,  Mary  Lyon,  and  Dorothea  L.  Dix.  An  Episcopal  clergy- 
man of  New  York  City,  has  established  a  corps  of  deaconesses, 
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under  the  mauie  of  "  Protestant  sisters  of  the  Holy  commu- 
nion/' whose  duties,  however,  have  reference  mainly,  we  believe, 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  ;  and  the  sisters  Blackwell  have  establish- 
ed, in  connection  with  their  hospital  and  infirmary  in  the  same 
city,  a  training  school  for  female  nurses.  Both  of  these  move- 
ments are  destined  to  do  good ;  but  they  do  not  answer  fully 
to  the  idea  of  the  deaconess  in  the  early  church,  or  to  what 
is  wanted  in  the  Freewill  I^aptist,  Baptist,  Congregational, 
and  Methodist  churches  of  tliis  country.  There  is  no  reason, 
satisfactory  to  our  minds,  why  each  church  should  not  have  its 
deaconesses,  as  well  as  its  deacons.  The  field  of  effort  and 
usefulness  for  such  lay  labor  in  every  community  is  wide.  If 
they  can  have  the  opportunity  of  training  to  qualify  them  more 
thoroughly  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  or  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren, and  above  all,  if  they  can  have  that  thorough  training  in 
the  Scriptures,  grafted  on  to  an  experimental  heart-work  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  shall  make  them  efficient  counsel- 
lors and  guides  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  erring,  so 
much  the  better;  but  there  are  few  of  our  churches,  in  which 
there  is  not  at  least,  one  woman,  capable  of  filling  well  this  re- 
sponsible and  important  place ;  and  if  those  who  possess  the  nec- 
essary qualifications,  were  called  to  the  work,  and  would  enter 
upon  it  with  a  hearty  earnestness,  and  an  eye  single  to  the  glory 
of  God,  how  great  an  amount  of  good  might  they  accomplish. 

In  our  large  cities,  especially,  there  is  a  great  need  of  these 
female  helpers.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  religious  and  hu- 
manitarian labor,  which  women  alone  can  effectively  perform ; 
and,  even  without  concerted  action,  there  is  very  much  which 
Christian  women  (h  perform;  but  if  there  were,  in  every  evan- 
gelical church,  those  who  were  solemnly  consecrated  to  Chris- 
tian efibrt,  how  much  more  might  be  done.  The  Sabbath 
school,  especially  in  its  younger  and  female  departments,  might 
be  placed  wholly  in  their  charge;  the  visiting  and  caring  for 
the  sick,  the  cliargc  of  the  nursing  department  in  our  hospitals 
now  so  frequently  committed  to  the  sisters  of  charity,  the  man- 
agement of  industrial  and  mission  schools,  the  instruction  in 
public  schools  and  in  reformatories,  where  the  gentle  voice  and 
the  winning  ways  of  women,  so  often  turn  the   erring   back   to 
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penitence,  the  visiting  and  aiding  the  poor,  the  rescue  of  the 
tempted,  the  reformation  of  the  abandoned  of  her  own  sex,  tho 
influence  to  be  exerted  over  the  prisoner,  the  inmate  of  tho 
house  of  correction,  or  of  the  almshouse,  the  soothing  and 
health  restoring  sway,  wliich  she  may  eXert  over  the  disordered 
intellect;  these  are  all  within  the  sphere  of  the  activity  of  these 
Christian  women,  who  may  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  Lord. 

And  how  glorious  Is  the  reward,  which  awaits  the  faithful 
servant  of  Christ.  The  toils  and  sacrifices,  the  labors  and  ser- 
vices of  this  life,  will  soon  be  past,  and  then,  when  one  who  has 
thus  consecrated  herself  to  the  service  of  God,  comes  to  the 
judgment  seat,  will  not  her  heart  throb  with  ecstatic  delight,  as 
she  hears  from  the  lips  of  Him  who  Himself  came  not  to  be  min- 
istered unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for 
many,  the  blissful  plaudit,  '^  Well  done  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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Art.  Y.-^^RELATION  OF  TnEOLOGlCAL  SCHOOLS  TO 

AN  EFFECTIVE  MINISTRY. 

There  has  never  been  any  system  of  religion  or  philosophy 
established  or  eiTcctnally  promoted  except  as  a  class  of  advo- 
cates have  given  their  time  and  energies  to  that  object.  Whilo 
human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  Christianity  must  receive  the 
same  kind  and  degree  of  support.  The  ministry  is,  therefore, 
a  necessity.  If  the  gospel  is  sustained  and  promoted,  this 
profession  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  This  necessity  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Jewish  history  and  economy, — in  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  the  Christian  church,-— and  in  the  failure  of  the  Quakers 
and  all  other  sects  having  no  regular  ministry,  and  in  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  this  profession  in  all  successful  or-- 
ganizations  and  enterprises^ 
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Indeed;  this  idea  holds  good  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  may 
very  accurately  determine;  from  the  strength  of  its  ministry, 
the  degree  of  the  success  of  any  religious  organization. 

The  efficiency,  then,  of  tlio  ministry  is,  therefore,  the  ques- 
tion of  questions  in  Christian  effort.  If  the  heathen  are  con- 
verted to  God, — -if  slaves  are  liberated, — -if  the  wicked  are 
converted,  and  thus  the  work  of  Christ  is  accomplished  on 
earth,  wc  must  have  an  elTcctive  ministry.  And,  in  our  de- 
nomination especially,  young  as  it  is,  with  much  of  tlic  respon- 
sibility of  some  of  the  most  important  reformations  of  the  age, 
some  of  the  mightiest  errors  to  oppose — ^and  the  most  expres- 
sive aspects  of  the  Ciiristian  spirit  to  vindicate,  this  necessity 
is  felt  beyond  all  power  of  expression.  Wc  speak  of  poverty, 
— of  fewness  of  numbers, — of  limited  reputation;  but  we  want 
nothing,  save  personal  lioliness,  so  much  as  an  efficient  minis- 
try. Give  us  ministers  of  piety,  strexgth,  and  activity,  and 
money,  reputation  and  success  are  ours. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  genius  and  native  talent,  most  of 
human  ability  is  acquired;  ti'uc  genius  being  developed  ratlicr 
in  the  acquisition  of  means,  than  in  effort  without  means. 
Ministerial  force  presents  no  exception  to  this  universal  rule. 

If  ministers  have  power,  it  must  be  acquired;  and  it  must 
be  acquired  with  or  without  aid.  Pliilosoplncal  and  scientific 
knowledge  may,  at  times,  be  gained  by  men  of  peculiar  perse- 
verance, without  direct  aid  from  the  schools.  And  so  it  may 
be  witli  theological  knowledge.  But  in  both  cases,  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  is  really  what  has  been  taught  in  the  scliools, 
which  furnish  the  standards  of  attainment,  the  methods  of 
study,  the  text-books  to  be  used,  and  tlie  real  models  to  be  im- 
itated. The  same  is  true  in  mcclianics  and  the  arts.  While  a 
few  are  successful  without  apprenticesln'p  or  scholastic  train- 
ino",  their  real  power  is  gained  by  pursuing  the  methods  and 
paths  marked  out  by  the  schools,  and  adopted  by  well  trained 

men. 

The  efficiency,  then,  of  the  ministry,  dii'ectli/,  or  indirectlyj 
must  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  character  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  means  employed  in  their  training.     Theological 
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schools  constitute  a  largo  proportion  of  these  training   influ- 
ences ;   and  ought  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  ministry. 

I.  Directly — upon  their  own  members.  The  first  and  prin- 
cipal object  of  all  education  is  the  increase  of  mental  and  mor- 
al force,  and  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge.  This  in- 
crease of  power,  and  especially  the  power  for  their  peculiar 
work,  is  the  first  grand  object  in  view.  Comprehensiveness  of 
view  and  plan,  with  close  calculation,  which  shall  prevent  these 
plans  from  being  visionary,  and  strength  of  resolution  for  their 
accomplishment,  constitute  the  first  and  most  essential  acquire- 
ment in  ministerial  force.  Many  seem  to  be  smart,  earnest  and 
honest,  but  failing  to  comprehend  the  whole  field  of  efforts  and 
the  conditions  of  success,  never  even  attempt  great  things; 
wliilo  others,  under  excitements,  w^ill  attempt  works  which  arc 
not  based  upon  clear  calculations,  nor  executed  with  the  energy 
necessary  to  success.  This  internal,  subjective  weakness,  this 
inability  to  bear  one's  own  weight,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  de- 
fects in  professional  life,  and  especially  in  the  ministry.  Our 
schools  must  give  men  this  self-supporting  power,  this  spinal 
force,  which  is  as  necessary  in  the  ministry  as  Mr.  Sumner 
thought  it  was  in  the  Senate. 

But  doctrinal  theology  is  to  be  taught;  and  the  schools  must 
classify,  illustrate  and  prove  these  doctrines.  We  are  aware 
that  doctrinal  theology  is  not  considered  of  very  great  account 
at  present,  and  that  many  refer  to  it  even  as  in  opposition  to 
practical  religion ;  just  as  though  it  was  virtuous  for  a  man  to 
])ractice  what  he  did  not  believe,  or  to  act  in  some  way,  as  is 
more  common,  without  any  belief  at  all.  The  human  body, 
without  bones,  would  be  like  a  great  clam  without  a  shell,  and 
a  Christian  without  doctrines,  is  a  Christian  only  in  name. 
There  are  some  tilings  to  be  believed,  some  beings  to  be  loved, 
and  then  some  'practices  to  be  pursued.  These  beliefs  in  facts 
and  principles  are  as  necessary  to  efficiency  in  the  ministry  as 
the  piston  and  cylinder  are  to  the  action  of  the  engine.  All 
the  steam  which  the  Red  Sea,  poured  into  Vesuvius,  could  pro- 
duce, would  not  drive  a  hand  car,  unless  there  was  a  cylinder 
to  compress  its  force;  and  all  the  impulses  and  actions  of  men 
will  do  as  little,  unless  based  upon  some  well  settled  principles; 
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and  guided  bj  sound  doctrine.  It  is  the  work  of  the  schools — 
not  to  discover  doctrines^  wliicb,  like  elements  in  nature^  arc 
gifts  of  God,  and  remain  immutable  like  himself — but  to  dis- 
cover what  God  has  revealed,  and  arrange  and  vindicate  these 
truths  so  as  to  furnish  them  ready  for  usC;  as  artillery  in  the 
great  army  of  Christ. 

And  this  leads  us  to  say  that,  while  doctrinal  theology  is 
thus  to  be  aided  and  made  more  ciricient  in  the  hands  of  minis- 
ters, the  arrangement  of  truth  and  the  sUjle  of  presentation 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  work  of  seminaries.  Theological 
students  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  arrange  their  sermons  so 
as  to  have  them  more  plain  and  forcible,  so  that  one  idea  shall 
serve  to  illustrate  the  next,  so  that  due  relations  of  ideas  and 
things  shall  be  observed,  and  all  the  force  of  clear  reasoning- 
shall  be  secured.  And  the  illustration  of  ideas,  as  well  as 
their  proof,  and  the  language  and  elocution  in  their  delivery,  so 
necessary  to  efficiency,  ought  to  be  thus  greatly  improved. 

And  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  facts  in  this  sphere,  onr 
theological  schools  ought  to  increase  the  cfiiciency  of  their 
students  by  training  the  sensibilities.  It  is  a  burning  shame 
that  many  students  and  ministers  lose  their  power  of  emotion 
just  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in  knov^ledgo.  Indeed,  this 
has  become  so  common  that  it  is  often  assumed  that  intellectual 
growth  implies  a  diminution  of  feeling.  A  more  absurd,  con- 
temptible, or  irreligious  assumption,  never  crept  into  the  intel- 
lectual world.  Just  as  though  one-half  of  the  soul  was  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  other  half.  Why  not  carry  out  the  principle, 
and  expect  a  man  would  love  his  family  less  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  his  knowledge  ?  And  if  the  development  of 
the  mind  in  one  direction  is  necessary  to  lessen  its  force  in 
otherS;  why  not  make  other  divisions,  and  presume  that  true 
love  for  a  wife  diminishes  love  for  children  ?  We  have  no  Ian- 
guage  nor  patience  for  discussing  this  miserable  stoicism,  which 
is  contradicted  in  every  experience  of  true  intellectual  life. 
That  mere  animal  impulse  should  diminish  with  intellectual  de- 
velopment is  reasonable,  but  that  heart-force,  true  soul-feeling 
should  increase  with  education,  and  especially  with  theological 
education;  is  a  truth  which  needs  no  vindication. 
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But  it  is  110 1  simply  the  increase  of  feeling  wLich  is  mainly 
demanded.  There  is  no  necessity  for  pulling  open  the  leaves 
of  the  rose  in  order  to  see  its  beauty.  Let  in  the  sunlight,  the 
dew  and  the  shower — give  it  earth  and  a  proper  training,  and 
it  will  open  to  its  utmost  capacity.  So  of  the  heart.  What 
we  ask  mainly  of  our  schools,  and  especially  of  theological 
schools,  is  such  direction  and  training  of  their  students  that 
they  can  and  will  feel  when  and  where  they  ought  to  feel.  That 
is,  that  the  sensibilities  shall  be  so  trained  that  they  can  be 
controlled,  as  well  as  the  thoughts.  We  often  hear  it  said  that 
man  cannot  control  his  feelings.  Every  boy  who  steals  his  way 
into  a  theatre  knows  better.  lie  knows  that  the  secret  of  the 
power  of  the  actor  is  in  the  control  of  his  own  feelings.  So  it 
is  with  the  orator.  Let  our  ministers  be  able  to  throw  their 
whole  souls — their  feelings — into  the  different  subjects  and  cir- 
cumstances mentioned,  and  readily  and  suddenly,  ivhen  they 
arc  mentioned ;  and  whether  their  pronunciation  is  loud  or  soft, 
high  or  low,  rapid  or  moderate,  with  notes  or  without  notes,  it 
will  be  effectual.  * 

There  is  yet  another  and  very  important   condition  of  suc- 
cess, which  ought  to  be  furnished  to  the  ministry  by  the  instru- 
mentalities now  under  consideration.     We  allude  to  uniformity. 
If  one  can  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  can  put  ten  times  that 
number  to  flight,  it  surely  is   desirable  that  we  secure  all  the 
benefits  possible  from  union  and  harmony.      This  is    the  very 
object  of  church  organization.     And  how  can  the  ministry  of 
any  denomination  be  successful  if  divided  in  doctrine,  or  mutu- 
ally in  turn  relinquishing  each  others'  arguments  in  favor  of  ad- 
mitted truths,  or  speaking  lightly  of  measures  and  efforts  which 
others  deem  important  ?     While  personal  independence  is  in- 
dispensable to  success,  social  and  professional  unity  is  certain- 
ly no  less  important.     In  this  day  of  wonders,  when   men  are 
intent   upon  improvements  and  discoveries,  dissatisfied    with 
elementary  principles  in  nature,  philosophy  and  religions,  when 
they  arc  resolved  to  sleep  by  day  instead  of  night,  use  gas  light 
instead  of  the  sun,  beer  instead  of  water,  to  have  rappings  up- 
on a  pine   table  in  the  place  of  revelations,  divinity  in  man  in 
the  place  of  Christ,  reform  in  the  place    of  regeneration,  and 
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intellectual  conviction  instead  of  faith — some  caution  upon  this 
point  is  certainly  necessary.  Tlie  schools  ought  to  increase 
uniformity  in  doctrine  and  practice,  in  argumentation  and  meas- 
ures. Sameness  is  not  desirable,  but  variety  in  harmony,  uni- 
formity in  action,  is  necessary,  and  there  can  be  no  efficient 
ministry  without  it.  Theological  education,  of  course,  is  cal- 
culated to  effect  this. 

11.  But  by  far  the  most  important  relation  of  tlicological  in- 
stitutions to  an  efficient  ministry,  is  to  be  found  in  the  indirect 
influence  of  these  forces  upon  this  profession.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  work  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be,  done  by  men  destitute  of  a  thor- 
ough education.  It  is  impossible  for  all  our  school  teachers 
and  parents  to  have  a  university  education.  The  extremes  of 
society  are  so  remote,  the  field  for  culture  so  vast,  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  get  a  sufficient  number  within  a  reasonable 
time  through  a  classical  course  to  meet  the  demand.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  ministry.  When  we  tliink  of  the  vast  field  to  be 
occupied,  the  rapidity  with  whicli  generations  pass  on  to  ruin, 
and  the  length  of  time  and  amount  of  expense  necessary  to  a 
regular  course  of  study,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
large  and  important  fields  must  be  left  unoccupied,  and  much 
native  talent  be  left  comparatively  useless,  or  that  very  many 
must  enter  the  work  with  limited  qualifications.  Some  men, 
with  constitutions  which  cannot  endure  the  confinement  of  the 
school-room,  and  some  who  have  more  cliildrcn  than  funds,  can 
be  useful  with  their  limited  attainments.  And  the  question  is 
not  whether  they  could  be  more  useful  with  a  regular  course? 
but  are  they  called  of  God;  and  if  they  cannot  attend  scliool, 
are  they  released  from  that  call  ?  If  not,  where  can  they  be 
most  useful?  This  class  of  men,  even  in  denominations  which 
deny  them  ordination,  have  always  as  ^^  visitors,"  '^  lay  preach- 
ers," ^licentiates,"  '^  colporters,"  or  in  some  other  capacity, 
actually  and  essentially  preached  the  gospel,  and  done  their 
work  as  efficiently  as  any  class  of  laborers  in  God's  vineyard- 
But  this  large  and  important  class  of  laborers,  whether  in  the 
family,  the  Sabbath  school,  the  prayer  meeting,  or  the  public 
congregation,  arc  always  presenting  ideas  which  they  have  just 
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as  really  learned,  and  for  which  they  are  just  as  dependent  up- 
on others,  as  the  most  devoted  scholar.  All  are  alike  depend- 
ent for  knowledge,  and  the  most  independent  thinkers  are  only 
using,  independently,  materials  furnished  by  others.  This  vast 
host,  who,  with  us,  are  and  ought  to  be  in  the  ministry,  even 
though  they  cannot  have  the  advantages  of  a  full  course,  must 
have  doctrines  and  systems  of  ideas  arranged  by  some  one — 
they  must  have  arguments  and  illustrations  from  some  source; 
and  they  must  have  some  standards  by  which  to  test  their 
methods  of  thought  and  speaking. 

We  hear  much  said  of  self-made  men.  But  if  made  at  all 
they  are  all  made  according  to  some  pattern.  Otherwise,  they 
are  not  really  men,  and  arc  so  crooked  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  keep  them  in  their  place,  or  prevent  them  from  do- 
ing harm.  Others,  however,  actually  use  the  means  within  their 
reach,  and  make  real  improvement,  in  one  of  these  ways.  Some 
use  others'  thoughts  and  habits  as  moulds  into  which  they  throw 
themselves  unrt3scrv€dly,  as  the  brick  maker  throws  the  mud 
into  his  mould.  These  men  simply  put  on  whatever  is  thrown 
off  by  others,  just  as  some  little  urchins  sport  themselves  in  old 
clothes,  half  of  which  arc  too  large,  and  the  other  half  worn 
out.  They  believe  an  assertion  merely  because  somebody  has 
made  it,  and  pursue  a  practice  without  question  which  has  been 
adopted  by  some  great  man.  These  are  parasites ;  and  of 
course  depend  entirely  upon  leaders ;  and  yet  they  do  some 
good.  They  are  frequently  very  accurate  in  their  repetitions 
of  good  men's  good  thoughts,  and  thus  furnish  repeated  cheap 
editions  of  valuable  ideas ;  and,  although  abridged  and  some- 
times, like  the  western  student  who  was  termed  a  second  edi- 
tion of  his  teacher,  bound  in  calf;  yet,  considering  that  they 
are  like  Ezekiel's  bones  in  the  vision,  "rery  many  and  very 
dry,"  they  are  an  important  class.  Their  usefulness  and  effi- 
ciency depend  entirely  upon  the  influences  which  surround  them ; 
and  for  almost  all  there  is  of  them,  leading  men  and  schools  are 
responsible. 

Another  class  of  men  use  the  works  and  examples  of  others, 
as  the  artist  uses  his  subject;  making  them   mere    models    and 
patterns.     These  men  look  upon  others  until  they  see  them  de- 
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serving  of  confidence  as  patterns,  and  then  set  themselves  se- 
riously at  work  to  form  themselves  into  the  true  shape.  Not 
like  the  first  class,  mere  passive  subjects,  operated  upon,  but, 
like  the  sculptor,  they  chip  off  a  corner  here  and  a  corner  there, 
until,  by  persevering,  self-denying  effort,  they  bring  themselves 
to  their  models.  This  is  a  valuable  class  of  men,  and  they 
possess  more  of  positive  existence,  but  are  no  less  dependent 
upon  the  educator  than  the  order  before  mentioned. 

But  there  is  another,  and  far  more  important,  though  less  nu- 
merous, class  of  men,  who  look  upon  men  and  their  instructions 
and  actions  as  the  mariner  looks  upon  the  stars  and  the  light- 
house, as  facts  and  premises  upon  which  to  base  his  reasonings 
and  calculations.  Never  taking  a  single  individual  as  a  model^ 
nor  a  single  fact  or  principle  in  an  isolated  position,  but  always 
looking  at  individual  objects  in  their  relations,  and  extracting 
the  good  qualities  from  every  subject,  they  use  the  instructions 
and  efforts  of  others  quite  as  constantly  and  more  profitably 
than  either  of  the  others;  though  in  a  very  different  manner. 
Their  model  is  perfection,  a  genus,  the  like  of  wliich  never  did 
exist,  but  under  which,  species  of  different  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion are  constantly  subjected  to  examination.  They  lay  all 
men  and  all  things  within  their  reach  under  tribute,  and  yet  are 
just  as  dependent  for  their  points  of  observation  and  grounds 
of  calculation  as  any  other  class. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  to  one  of  these  three  classes  the 
whole  host  of  unschooled  ministers  and  laborers  belong;  and 
that  they  are  all  dependent  for  their  standards  and  models, 
their  modes  and  classifications  of  thought,  their  general  repu- 
tation and  means  of  instruction,  upon  some  leading  educational 
influence  of  some  kind.  This  educational  influence  is  general- 
ly, though  not  universally,  in  the  schools.  And  whenever  a 
strong  moulding  influence  arises  outside  of  the  schools,  that  in- 
fluence becomes  itself  a  central  force,  and,  drawing  around  it 
the  requisite  material,  performs  its  educational  work.  Thus  it 
was  with  Luther,  with  Calvin,  and  with  Wesley.  Wesley,  who 
had  himself  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  scholastic  training,  be- 
came the  model  and  standard  for  hosts  of  uneducated  imitators 
and  laborers.     The  bishops,  and  a  few  other  leading  men,  have 
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constituted  tlic  standards  and  models  for  the  sermonizing  and 
labors  of  the  Episcopal  Methodist  ministry  of  America  until 
quite  recently,  while  the  smaller  sects  of  Methodists  have  sig- 
nally failed  for  the  want  of  such  leaders.  Alexander  Camp- 
hell  has  been  the  ideal  of  all  necessary  intellectual  and  orator- 
ical qualifications,  with  his  followers.  The  secret  of  Mormon 
success  is  to  be  found  in  the  estimated  elevation,  independence 
and  perseverance  of  their  leaders. 

The  Christians  (or  Christ-ians)  never  had  any  strong  leading 
men  or  schools,  and  are  failinij:. 

The  Unitarian  Congregationalists  have  no  living  theology^ 
nor  theolo"ieal  elements  in  their  o-rcat  nnivcrsitv,  for  which  a 
deep  interest  is  felt,  and  since  Channing's  death  they  have  had 
no  man  for  whom  reverence  is  felt  as  for  a  religious  leader,  and 
their  humanitarianism  is  found  inadequate  for  religious  prog* 
ress. 

The  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  have  liad  their 
strong:  educational  influences  and  scholastic  standards,  for  the 
arrangement  and  defence  of  religious  doctrines,  the  plan  of 
sermons  and  the  mode  of  ministerial  effort;  and  the  result  is 
that  they  are  firm,  and  would  have  been  aggressive  if  the  tal- 
ent outside  of  the  schools  had  been  called  into  proper  action. 

The  Baptists  have  employed  both  kinds  of  educational 
forces,  lloger  Williams  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  other 
men,  and  such  like  noble  minds,  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  a  long  time  constituted  the  standards  and  moulding  ii> 
fluences  for  the  Baptist  ministry.  Then  their  schools  were  es- 
tablished, which  at  the  present  time  give  character  to  Baptist 
literature  and  sermonizing.  Hereafter,  what  their  schools  are, 
their  denomination  is  to  be.  And  such  is  nearly  the  experience 
of  our  own  denomination.  We  had  our  Kandall,  who  was  a 
host  in  himself,  and  during  his  life  the  general  cast  of  our  min- 
istry was  essentially  determined  by  the  strong  impress  of  his 
pure  spirit  and  energetic  intellect.  After  his  death,  for  a  while 
there  were  some  leading  influences  which  gave  at  least  a  decid- 
ed bias  to  Freewill  Baptist  ministers.  But  in  the  extreme  ac- 
tivity of  the  last  generation,  none  have  been  able  to  retain  this 
position.     There  was,  therefore,  a  providential  necessity   for 
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schools  when,  tliirty  years  ago,  our  most  spiriti^al  men  com- 
menced their  establishment.  And  the  vigorous  exertion  of  the 
last  few  years,  which  has  absorbed  so  much  talent,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  noble  beijrinnimx,  consid- 
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cring  our  age  and  numbers — is  a  necessity  of  our  being.  For 
forty  years  we  have  been  destitute  of  leading  t^ducators  outside 
of  schools,  who  have  been  looked  upon  as  model  ministers,  and 
who,  in  their  professional  life  and  woi'k,  liave  secured  the  imi- 
tation of  our  ministry  at  large.  We  have  loved  each  other, 
but  we  have  been  remarkably  independent  thinkers.  And  yet, 
all  this  time,  while  wc  have  taken  Clirist  as  our  only  Lawgiver 
and  moral  standard,  and  the  Bible  as  our  only  rule  of  doctrine 
■and  practice,  we  have  all  had  some  idea  of  good  sermons,  in 
addition  to  an  idea  of  goodness  in  heart  and  spirit.  There 
may  be  some  men,  without  any  distinctive  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  sermon,  who  are,  as  our  world  once  was,  without  form 
■and  void,  and  whose  sermons  might  be  worshipped  without  any 
violation  of  the  second  commandment,  for  thev  are  ccrtainlv 
not  in  the  form  of  any  thing  in  the  heaven,  or  on  earth,  or  under 
the  earth.  But  most  men  have  some  idea  of  an  arranii^cment 
and  presentation  of  truth,  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  an 
ellcctivc  discourse.     So  of  the  whole  w^ork  of  the  ministry. 

Some  of  us  derive  this  idea  from  the  llrst  good  old  man  to 
"whom  we  listened  in  boyhood;  others  from  examples  with 
which  we  have  been  pleased  since  that  time;  while  others, from 
books  and  authors,  select  the  traits  and  form  an  ideal  which  to 
ns  is  the  genus  under  which  all  our  specific  efforts  are  planned. 
But  an  increasingly  large  number  do  and  must  take  their  stand* 
ards  from  the  schools.  Some  are  second,  third,  or  nineteenth 
editions  of  Andover,  while  quite  as  many  go  to  Oberlin  for  all 
their  patterns,  and  perhaps  as  many  more  to  Bangor,  Newton^ 
Rochester,  or  Concord,  and  some  to  New  Hampton.  The  re- 
sult is  that,  just  as  soldiers  are  recognized  by  their  uniform, 
and  visitors  from  a  cotton  mill  arc  known  by  the  lint  upon  their 
coats,  so  are  these  different  standards  and  peculiarities  seen 
everywhere,  and  the  whole,  appearing  more  like  old  continen- 
tal militia,  with  every  possible  variety  of  garb,  than  like  a  well 
trained  army  in  the  battle  ffeld  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation* 
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It  needs  no  proplictic  eye  to  see   that    this    state    of  tilings 
cannot  lonir  continue.     The  number  and  strcns^th  of  centres   of 
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innuence  win  increase,  ana  our  attaciiment  to  our  respective 
models  strengthen,  and  we  become  more  and  more  heterogene- 
ous, until  the  cords  of  ecclesiastical  union,  and  the  force  of 
doctrinal  beliefs,  shall  break.  Our  habits  and  modes  of  thought 
and  speech  modify  our  opinions,  and  our  estimate  of  their  rela- 
tive value,  just  as  a  man's  dress  and  language  unconsciously 
mould  his  spirit  and  ideas  after  those  to  whom  his  externals 
correspond.  The  genteel  philanthropist,  who  gently  touched 
with  his  gloved  fingers  the  wdieel  of  the  vehicle  sinking  in  the 
mud,  after  receiving  a  large  handful  of  mud  in  his  face,  removed 
the  gloves  and  felt  and  acted  and  lifted  like  a  teamster.  So 
theologians,  whether  daubed  or  painted,  as  the  case  may  be, 
very  soon  conform  to  those  who  have  given  the  coloring. 

The  whole  of  this  discussion  implies,  of  course,  soundness  of 
doctrine,  purity  and  spirituality,  but  we  speak  of  efficiency 
which  refers  to  the  manner  of  effort  and  the  presentation  of 
doctrine  and  truth  so  as  to  produce  results.  Every  true  minis- 
ter has  some  idea  of  the  best  methods,  and  these  ideas  will  de- 
termine the  degree  of  his  efficiency.  To  look  for  any  strong 
leading  minds  which  shall  incidentally  in  their  work  sufficiently' 
attract  the  attention,  or  give  off  sufficient  force  to  mould  or 
educate  our  ministry,  and  especially  with  our  independent  church 
polity  and  wide  extent  of  territory,  is  out  of  all  question.  Such 
a  man  or  set  of  men  never  can  exist.  We  have  outgrown  that 
possibility.  If  Paul  himself  could  arise,  (without  his  name,) 
even  though  received  as  authority  in  doctrine,  he  could  not  do 
this  work.  And  we  need  not  attempt  to  elevate  some  men  to 
that  post,  nor  crowd  others  down  lest  they  should  get  there ;  it 
is  not  within  human  reach.  And  yet  we  must  have  some  stand- 
ards for  the  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons,  and  the 
general  performance  of  ministerial  work,  or  we  shall  soon  be 
worse  off  than  the  military  company  with  a  full  corps  of  offi- 
cers and  only  one  private.  We  shall  have  some  privates,  but 
no  leaders  whom  the  people  will  respect  or  follow. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  this  alternative.      Either  to  give  up 
our  existence,  or  have  schools  in  which  combined  forces  shall  so 
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elevate  and  religiously  train  the  intellect  and  sensibilities,  that 
not  only  students,  but  tlic  ministry  at  large,  sliall  have  standards 
and  instructions  upon  their  work.  We  must  have  schools,  and 
these  schools  must  be  within  or  without  our  borders.  If  with- 
out, then  the  modes  of  thought  will  soon  modify  the  thoughts 
themselves,  and  we  shall  have  railroad  bridges  in  every  direc- 
tion, over  wdiich,  with  good  accommodations,  men  with  modi- 
fied or  pocketed  principles,  or  without  principles,  can  pass  in 
any  direction  with  perfect  ease.  With  a  very  few  beautifully 
explained  articles,  labelled  in  the  most  orthodox  style,  with 
policy  for  a  conductor,  and  a  good  salary  for  an  engine,  they  will 
find  an  easy  passage,  after  their  various  patterns  and  masters, 
to  localities  where  it  makes  but  little  difference  what  a  man  be- 
lieves, if  his  practice  is  right;  nor  much  difference  what  he 
practices,  only  so  that  he  does  not  violate  the  usages  of  his 
adopted  church. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  see  distinctly  the  relation  of  theo- 
logical schools  to  an  effective  ministry.  An  effective  ministry 
must  have  truths  and  doctrines  to  preach.  It  must  have  these 
doctrines  properly  explained,  arranged  and  vindicated.  And 
these  truths  must  be  presented  in  an  effective  manner ;  and  the 
whole  work  of  the  minister  must  be  pursued  according  to  some 
clear  conception  of  the  nature  and  design  of  that  work.  Our 
schools  must  furnish,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  ground  work  of 
this  conception.  We  are  not  to  look  to  the  schools  for  all  our 
effective  men;  perhaps  not  even  for  the  majority;  but  we  are 
to  look  to  them  and  their  students  for  the  best  models  of  ser- 
mons and  examples  of  the  best  preaching;  for  the  best  state- 
ments of  Christian  doctrines  and  the  best  arguments  for  their 
support,  for  the  best  instruction  upon  the  composition  and  de- 
livery of  sermons,  and  all  the  varied  work  of  the  pastor.  These 
instructions  will  not  be  confined  within  the  seminary  w\alls,  but 
throudi  their  students  and  theological  works,  which  must  main- 
ly  emanate  from  the  schools,  they  will  be  communicated  to  every 
class  of  ministers.  The  real  usefulness,  then,  of  our  schools 
will  not  depend  so  much  upon  their  magnitude  as  their  charac- 
ter; not  so  much  upon  the  number  as  the  quality  of  their  stu- 
dents.     And   if  such    be   the    relation   existing   between    the 
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schools  and  ministry,  then  all  ministers  have  a  right  to  these 
advantages,  and  ouglit  to  and  can  secure  them  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Society  is  now  more  constantly^  in  motion  than 
formerly.  Great  and  small,  learned  and  unlearned,  good  and 
bad,  are  promiscuously  mixed,  and  whoever  will  may  derive  ad- 
Yantao:e3  from  tlic  very  best.  With  these  social  advantao:es, 
and  the  cheapness,  variety  and  simplicity  of  our  books,  com- 
mon men  and  common  English  scholars  liavc  far  better  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement,  and  better  prospects  of  success,  than 
our  fathers  enjoyed.  It  is  not  true  that  such  men  have  now 
less  encouragement  to  enter  the  ministry  than  forn)erly.  The 
fact  is,  the  people  care  less  about  sheep  skin  diplomas  than 
formerly,  and  men  are  now  valued  for  what  they  are,  or  for 
what  they  do,  and  if  they  will  be  studious,  industrious  and  per- 
severing, they  can  and  will  use  schools  and  men  which  are  a 
thousand  miles  fi'oni  them,  and  thus  make  something  of  them- 
selves in  spite  of  difficulties,  and  command  respect  for  their 
works. 

We  can  readily  see,  therefore,  that  theological  schools  arc 
far  more  important  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  those 
men  who  cannot  attend  them,  can  yet  use  them,  and  ought  to 
feel  encouraged  by  their  existence  to  persevere  in  efforts  for 
improvement  and  usefulness.  That  scholar  who  will  discourage 
a  man  of  lower  qualifications  than  himself,  ought  to  go  to  school 
another  quarter,  and  that  man  who  will  give  up  his  work  be- 
cause there  are  sonic  better  qualified  than  himself,  has  probably 
more  to  fear  from  his  pride  than  his  ignorance.  Never  were 
there  so  many  advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  common  peo- 
ple as  now,  and  never  could  a  man  enter  the  ministry,  if  called 
to  that  work,  and  willing  to  strive,  study  and  labor^  do  it  with 
more  confidence  than  at  this  time. 
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Art.  YL— the  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

The  book  of  Job  has  often  been  called  unique  and  mysteri- 
ous. It  has  been  expurgated  by  theorists,  dissected  by  critics, 
and  obscured  by  comuientators.  Yet  it  has  ever  maintained  its 
right  to  a  place  in  tlie  inspired  canon.  There  is  abundant  proof 
from  Jewisli  wi'iters  that  it  was  among  the  "  Scriptures"  recom- 
mended by  Christ  to  our  scarcli,  and  whicli  are  declared  to  be 
given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Paul  quotes  from  it  as  from  the 
otiier  Scriptures/''"  and  Christians  generally,  from  his  time  until 
now,  have  both  accepted  and  loved  it, — not  as  an  allegory,  giv- 
ing instruction  by  mythical  and  symbolic  cliaracters,  events  and 
conversations,  but  as  a  book  of  trutli, — fraught  with  the  actual 
experiences  and  mental  struggles  of  human  life. 

The  book  has  another  witness  of  its  truth.  It  bears  the  seal 
of  its  inspiration  within  itself.  Wlicther  it  be  admitted  to  be 
earlier  or  later  in  its  origin  than  tlie  otlicr  poetical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  bears  too  many-  marks  of  excellence  and 
originality  to  allow  the  thought  that  it  is  a  compilation.  Let 
it  be  compared  in  its  religion,  its  cosmogony,  its  penetration 
into  the  secrets  of  nature,  its  declaration  of  the  principles  of 
justice,  and  in  its  terse  and  dignified  composition,  with  the  no- 
blest works  of  pagan  antiquity;  and  if  the  poems  of  Persians, 
Hindoos  and  Greeks  are  the  highest  success  possible  for  human 
genius  under  the  conditions  of  the  ancient  civilizations,  then 
surely  must  the  candid  critic  accord  to  this  the  aid  of  powers 
tliat  are  Divine. 

I.  We  should  be  totally  unwilling,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
proof,  to  admit  the  assumption  of  some,  that  Job  is  an  imagin- 
ary character,  a  poetic  personification  of  sorrow  and  persecu- 
tion; his  history  a  supposed  case,  its  beauties  merely  fictions, 
and  all  its  strong  utterances  only  a  mirror  of  the  possible; 
because  the  book  appears  to  the  common  mind  so  much  more 
interesting  and  encouraging,  so  much  more  worthy  of  the  place 
it  has  always  held  among  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
sympathies  of  Bible  readers.     When  wc  consider  it  the  heart- 

*  1  Cor.  3:19. 
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history  of  one  like  ourselves,  actually  struggling  in,  and  finally 
emerging  from,  an  ocean  of  suiTcrings,  temptations  and  doubts, 
differing  in  nothing,  but  their  outward  occasion  and  intensity, 
from  our  own,  we  cannot  consent  to  divest  it  of  all  reality. 

But  this  assumption  of  the  mythical  character  of  Job  rests 
entirely  on  conjecture,  feebly  supported  by  the  signification  of 
the  name  Job,  which  signifies  (says  Gesenius)  one  persecuted, 
and  by  the  remarkable  matter,  and  artificial  manner,  of  the 
book.  On  the  other  hand,  (1.)  the  beginning  of  the  book  de- 
clares, with  plain  historic  directness,  without  anything  in  the 
connection  to  intimate  that  the  author  is  supposing  a  case, 
"  There  was  a  man,"  &c.  (2.)  The  book  mentions  persons  and 
places  belonging  to  history,  giving  their  genealogy  as  if  they 
were  easily  identified  at  the  time  of  writing.  Is  there  any- 
thing like  this  in  the  acknowledged  allegories  of  the  Bible  ? 
(3.)  That  there  should  be  a  man  having  just  the  family,  the  so- 
cial position,  the  wealth,  the  calamities,  the  doubts,  the  restora- 
tion, and  the  Divine  revelation,  which  are  attributed  to  Job,  is 
as  credible  as  the  character  and  communications  from  God, 
wiiich  the  Bible  ascribes  to  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses  or  Samuel, 
(4.)  The  uubelief  that  would  banish  the  trial,  the  patience,  the 
integrity  of  Job,  and  his  reward,  from  the  Lord  to  the  region 
of  impracticable  ideals,  would  put  the  same  impassable  gulf  be- 
tween us,  and  the  obedience  and  deliverance  of  Noah,  the  pre- 
vailing faith  of  Elijah,  the  pious  firmness  of  Daniel,  would  do, 
in  fact,  what  the  skepticism  of  our  time  tends  to  do, — make  all 
these  characters  allegories,  or  inimitable  ideals,  no  more  to  be 
reproduced  or  approximated  in  actual  life,  than  tlie  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  angels.  The  Bible  forbids  our  doing  this,  alike 
in  regard  to  Noah,  Job  and  Daniel,  by  mentioning  each  as  an 
actual  man,  who  enjoyed  favor  with  God  j"^  while  the  New  Tes- 
tament presents  the  character  of  Elijah,  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  us,  to  prove  that  God  will  now  hear  the  persevering  prayer 
of  faith,  and  that  of  Job,  to  assure  us  that  he  will  not  leave 
unrewarded  the  faithfulness  that  remains  steadfast  under  trials.f 


*  Ezek.  14:  14,  20.     Compare,  in  the  margin,  Jer.  15  :  1.    t  James 
5  :11,17. 
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If  wc  were  to  receive  several  portraits  of  a  friend,  we  should 
most  highly  value,  not  one  representing  him  as  we  see  and 
study  him  every  day,  but  one  giving  us  an  insight  into  his  youth- 
ful yearS;  otherwise  unknown,  or  suggesting  pleasant  compari- 
son with  the  present,  by  recalling  the  period  and  the  associa- 
tions in  which  our  acquaintance  commenced.  So,  if  we  find 
that  the  experiences,  the  opinions,  and  the  faith  crystallized  into 
this  book,  are  characteristic  of  humanity  under  the  Noachic  or 
Abrahamic  religion,  we  shall  study  it  with  greater  interest. 

II.  The  Scriptures  furnish  data  for  determining  approximate- 
ly the  place  where  the  land  of  Uz  was  situated.  (1.)  They 
mention  three  persons  of  this  name:  the  first,  (Gen.  10:  23,)  a 
son  of  Aram,  whose  descendants  peopled  Syria,  (Arama,)  the 
country  cast  and  north-east  of  Palestine.  If  the  land  received 
its  name  from  this  one,  then  it  could  not  have  been  in  Pales- 
tine, nor  south  of  it.  The  second  was  a  grandson  of  Seir. 
The  third,  a  son  of  Nahor,  and  nephew  of  Abraham.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  time  in  which  Job  lived  was  long  enough 
subsequent  to  these  to  allow  the  country  in  which  he  lived  to 
be  named  from  either. 

Those  who,  after  Dr.  Goode,  suppose  Uz  to  have  been  "  be- 
tween Philistia  and  Egypt,"  are  compelled  to  assume  the  for- 
mer of  these  two.  But  the  manner  in  which  his  name  is  men- 
tioned, (Gen.  36  :  28,)  distinguishing  him  from  those  sons  of 
Seir  and  Esau  who  were  dukes  or  heads  of  tribes,  is  against 
the  supposition  that  any  land  took  his  name ;  while  there  is 
nothing  against  the  inference  that  Uz,  son  of  Nahor,  gave  his 
name  to  a  section  of  the  east  country,  in  which  he  was  born ; 
and  there  is  this  in  its  favor,  that  "  Buz,  his  brother,""^  gave  his 
name  to  the  family  or  tribe  of  Elihu,  an  inhabitant  of  Uz.f 
(2.)  This  supposition,  that  Uz  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  or  between  that  and  Canaan,  is  strengthened 
by  the  consideration,  that,  in  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
idolatry,  by  which  even  Abraham's  family  was  tainted,:!:  no  other 
country  would  be  so  likely  to  preserve  the  patriarchal  religion, 
and  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  as  Job  held  it,  as  the  country 


*  Gen.  22 :  21.     t  Job  32:2.     J  Gen.  31 :  29-34 ;  35  :  2. 
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to  which  Abraham  sent  to  find  a  wife  for  Isaac,  and  in  which 
his  six  sons,  by  Kcturah,  found  a  home.  (3.)  The  matter  seems 
to  be  decided  b}-  the  statement,  that  Job  belonged  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  cast.  For  we  learn  from  Gen.  13:  11,  and  25:  6, 
and  from  a  comparison  of  Num.  23 :  7  with  Deut.  23  :  5,  that 
this  signifies  the  country  east  of  Canaan."^  (4.)  And  this  is 
consistent  with  what  may  be  learned  of  the  other  names  men- 
tioned. For  it  is  evident  that  a  land  on  the  east  of  Palestine 
would  be  much  more  liable  to  incursions  of  the  Chaldees,  (Job 
1 :  17,)  than  one  so  far  south  as  Idumea,  since  the  Chaldees^ 
(Ilcb.,  Chescdim,)  whether  descended  from  Chesed  son  of  Na- 
hor  and  brother  of  Uz  and  Buz,  as  some  suppose,  or  not, — 
dwelt  in  that  early  day  in  Mesopotamia.  (See  Acts  7:2,4.) 
The  same  is  true,  also,  of  the  Saba^ans,  of  whom  Gesenius  says 
there  were  two  tribes;  one,  known  in  profane  history,  in  south 
western  Arabia,  (Arabia  Felix,  now  Yemen,)  the  other  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Euphrates.  The  former  were  an 
inconvenient  distance  from  Job,  even  had  he  lived,  as  Clarke 
and  others  suppose,  in  that  part  of  Idumea  (Edom)  toward  the 
Eed  Sea;  while  tlie  latter  were  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  what  wc  have  supposed  to  be  Job's  real  locality.  Besides, 
the  latter  were  either  descendants  of  Eber,  wdiose  ''  dwelling 
was  from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Scphar,  a  mountain  of  the 
east,t  or  more  probably  of  Abraham,.]:  through  Jokshan,  who, 
as  well  as  Midian  and  Shuah,  helped  to  people  the  land  east  of 
Canaan.  Eliphaz  Avas  a  Temanite,  or  Edomite,  whose  native 
country  was  south  of  the  Dead  Sea;  but  it  is  much  more  cred- 
ible that  he  had  removed  into  a  neighboring  district,  than  that 
all  the  others  whom  we  have  mentioned  had  done  so.  For  (5.) 
that  Uz  was  not  in  Edom  is  confidently  inferred  from  Jeremiah, 
chapter  25  :  20,  21,  who  enumerates  them  separately  among 
other  peoples  and  lands.  And  that  there  had  been  emigration 
into  the  land  of  Uz  from  Edom,  is  hinted  by  him  in  the  phrase, 
^'  All  the  mingled  people  ...  of  the  land  of  Uz ;  and  confirmed 


*  See  Clarke's  note  on  Gen.  11:2,  where  he  also  refers  to  Isaiah  41: 
2  ;  which  compare  with  Acts  7:2.  f  Gen.  10  :  29,  30.  J  Gen.  25  : 3. 
See  Clarke's  note,  and  the  references  to  show  that  different  tribes  of 
Arabs  descended  from  Jokslian, 
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in  Lam.  4:  21,  by  his  expression,  "  0,  daughter  of  Edom,  that 
dwellcst  in  the  land  of  Uz.""^  All  circumstances,  tlierefore,  so 
harmonize  with  the  view  that  Uz  was  in  the  north-eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Arabian  desert,  north-cast  of  Idumca,  and  peopled 
by  the  children  of  Nahor,  Uz,  and  Buz,  and  the  sons  of  Abra- 
ham, Jokshan,  Shuah,  Midian,  &c.,  and  this  view  is  sustained  by 
so  many  Biblical  scholars,  that  we  omit  all  other  opinions, 
though  there  are  some  supported  by  many  learned  names. 

III.  Though  patriarchal  and  nomadic  life  has  never  wholly 
ceased  in  Arabia,  and  though  different  theorists  have  assigned 
all  times  for  the  history  of  Job,  from  Nimrod  to  Ezra,  yet  it 
seems  not  difficult  to  establish  his  claim  to  a  position  among 
the  genuine  patriarchs,  when  the  sparsely  settled  country  was  a 
wide  grazing  field  for  those  who  "  had  their  trade  about  cattle." 
(1.)  Like  Jacob,  he  had  his  home  and  sent  his  flocks  to  differ- 
ent locations,  as  they  could  find  forage.  All  his  possessions 
were  such  as  constitute  the  wealth  of  patriarchal  times.  The 
number  of  his  beasts  of  burden  would  indicate  a  connection 
with  such  trade  as  employed  the  Midianites,  who  were  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  and  also  "  children  of  the  East."t  (2.)  The 
word  Kesitah,  used  in  chapter  42  :  11,  (as  in  Gen.  33  :  19,) 
when  pieces  of  money  are  spoken  of,  shows,  says  Conant,  that 
"  this  transaction  belongs  to  a  patriarchal  age,"  after  which 
pieces  of  money  of  this  denomination  are  never  mentioned. 
(3.)  Job  exercises  the  prerogatives  of  a  patriarch.  Like  Mel- 
chiscdec,  he  was  not  only  priest  of  the  true  God  in  his  family, 
but  judge  among  his  people.     He 

"  Went  forth  to  the  gate  by  the  city, 
And  placed  his  seat  by  the  broadway." 

Like  Abraham,  who  led  forth  his  servants  and  delivered  Lot 

from  predatory  hordes,  he 

"  Broke  the  fangs  of  the  wicked, 
And  from  his  teeth  snatched  the  prey." 

(4.)  In  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,   tending    flocks  formed  the 
business  in  Arabia,  and  not  tilling  the  soil.     Abraham  and  Ja- 

'*  Introduction  to  Barnes'   notes  on  Job,  where   see   additional  argu- 
ments,    t  Gen.  25:  G;  37:  28. 
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cob,  relying  alone  on  the  former^  were  frequently  in  famine,  as 
their  wealth,  by  its  very  increase,  consuming  the  forage,  tended 
to  destroy  itself.  Job  united  both  pursuits,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  he  bclouged  to  a  generation  that  had  profited  more 
tlian  they  by  an  experience  of  the  instability  of  the  shepherds' 
employment.  And  there  is,  we  think,  very  strong  reason  for 
believing  that  his  life  would  fall,  mainly  or  wholly,  within  the 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  years  between  the  birth  of  Joseph 
and  the  sojourn  of  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian.  (5.)  This 
reason,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  overlooked 
by  writers  on  this  subject,"^  grows  out  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
different  names  contemporary  with  Job.  These  genealogical 
lines  run  as  follows  : 

1st.   Nahor,       Uz,  (Uzites) land  of  Uz. 

2d.    Nahor,       Buz,         (Buzites,)  Barachel,  Elihu. 

3d.     Abraham,  Jokshan,  Sheba, Sabeans. 

4tli.    Abraham,  Shuah,      (Shuhitcs,) Bildad. 

5th.    Abraham,  Isaac,      Esau,  Eliphaz,      Teman,     Eliphaz. 

Setting  aside,  if  any  please,  the  first  and  third,  which  are  not 
absolutely  certain,  since  there  were  others  of  the  names,  Uz 
and  Sheba,  beside  the  children  of  Nahor  and  Abraham,  the  re- 
mainder shows  that  Job  must  have  lived  after  Abraham; 
while  the  genealogy  of  Eliphaz,  the  only  one  complete,  re- 
moves them  to  the  sixth  generation.  (6.)  The  great  age 
to  whicli  Job  attained,  renders  impossible  the  assignment 
of  any  later  period  than  this.  Before  his  trial  he  had  ac- 
quired wealth  and  influence,  his  sons  were  grown  up  and  were 
living  in  their  own  dwellings ;  he  could  hardly,  therefore, 
have  been  less  than  sixty  at  this  time.  Add  to  this  the 
hundred  and  forty  years  after  his  trial,  and  we  have  two  hun- 
dred :  an  age  greater  indeed  than  any  recorded  after  that  of 
Tcrah.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  what  was  the 
average,  or  the  greatest,  duration  of  human  life.  There  was  a 
gradual  decline  from  Noah  to  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  which  was,  doubtless,  for  them,  a  period  of 
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*  Since  writing  this,  we  find  Dr.  Kennicott,  quoted  by   Clarke,  has 
mentioned  this  argument. 
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unexampled  mortality.  Jacob  speaks  of  his  agC;  a  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  as  though  it  was  less  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. Amram,  father  of  Moses,  was  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
and  Moses,  though  an  exception  to  his  generation,  had  neither 
eye  dimmed,  nor  natural  force  abated,  at  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
But  Job  appears  to  have  lived  in  circumstances  more  favorable 
to  longevity  than  either  of  these,  enjoying,  in  the  main,  greater 
tranquillity  than  any  patriarch  whose  history  is  given,  unless  we 
except  Isaac  j  and,  withal,  being  a  man  of  perfect  uprightness 
and  self-control,  and  enjoying  the  special  favor  of  the  Al- 
mighty, it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  would  live  beyond  the 
average  of  his  generation,  and  be  preserved  to  become  '^  an  old 
man  and  full  of  days."  Mr.  Barnes,  who  thinks  Job  was  con- 
temporary with  Jacob,  says,  (Notes,  Chap.  42,  17,)  "The  age  to 
which  he  lived  is  mentioned  as  remarkable ;  and  was  evidently 
somewhat  extraordinary."  There  is  a  traditional  appendage  to 
the  Arabic  translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  says  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Esau,  and  the  sixth  from  Abraham ;  and  one  of 
the  same  import  in  the  Septuagint,  which  simply  shows  the 
prevailing  opinion  when  these  translations  were  made.  (7.) 
There  is  one  other  consideration  which  seems  to  establish 
the  truth  of  this  tradition,  and  to  make  it  perfectly  certain 
that  the  debate,  recorded  in  the  book  of  Job,  could  not  have 
occurred  after  the  e;^odus  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  And  that  is, 
that,  while  there  are  unmistakable  allusions  to  events  which  oc- 
curred before  the  exode,  such  as  the  creation,  the  formation  of 
man  from  the  dust,  the  sin  of  Adam,  the  deluge,''^  &c.,  there  are 
no  plain  references  to  facts  occurring  after  that  event.  Had  it 
been  said  to  one  of  the  Jews  that  the  tradition  of  his  people 
was  without  authority,  and  that  the  book  was  written  by  one  of 
their  prophets,  or  poet-kings,  or  by  Ezra,  would  he  not  have 
replied : — "  What  1  would  either  of  them  write  a  treatise,  a  vio- 
lent discussion,  portraying  conflicting  views  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Almighty  dispenses  rewards  and  punishments,  and 
never  strengthen  an  inference,  or  point  an  argument,  with  such 


*  Chapters  34 :  4,  &c. ;  4 :  19  ;  10 ;  9 ;  27  ;  3 ;   83 :  4 ;   34 :  14,  15  ; 
31 ;  33 ;  22  :  15,  16. 
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events  as  the  plagues  in  Egypt,  the  deliverance  of  the  chosen 
people  through  the  sea  which  swallowed  their  oppressors,  the 
waters  gushing  from  the  smitten  rock,  the  manna  raining  round 
the  camp,  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  the  destruction  of  Ko* 
rah  and  his  company  just  when  their  wickedness  seemed  to  be 
taking  root !  Would  they  never  refer  to  what  "  their  fathers'^ 
had  told  of  the  retributions  upon  the  Canaanitish  tyrants,  and 
of  Israel  invincible  when  obediently  trusting  in  God ;  but  flee* 
ing  before  even  feeble  foes  when  secret  sins  had  marred  their 
allegiance  ! 

Some  have  endeavored  to  find  allusions  to  the  Israelitish  his- 
tory, but  all  the  passages  they  select  are  "of  so  general  a 
character  (Barnes)  that  they  afford  no  certainty  that  the  writer 
had  in  view  the  events  of  which  they  remind  us.  Chapter  12  : 
21—25  has  been  quoted  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  that 
the  writer  lived  after  the  exode ;  for  in  this  he  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  forty  years'  wanderings  of  the  Israelites.  But  any 
one  who  had  not  a  theory  to  sustain,  would  more  easily  see  in 
the  original,  a  reference  to  the  seven  years'  banishment  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, and  no  proof  that  either  was  known  to  the  writer* 
Indeed,  the  discussion  being  about  inferences  and  deductions, 
from  generally  admitted  facts,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  gener- 
alizations, whether  correct  or  erroneous,  should  apply  to  more 
than  one  set  of  facts  of  the  same  class.  The  same  observation 
may  account  for  the  fact,  that  we  find  no  clearer  allusion  to  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  than  the  lines  which  Eli- 
phaz  seems  to  quote  as  a  proverb  in  chapter  15 :  34, 

IV.  If  the  foregoing  arguments,  concerning  the  time  in  which 
Job  lived,  are  at  all  conclusive,  then  we  cannot  but  suppose 
that  the  book  was  penned  prior  to  any  of  the  other  poetic 
books  of  the  Bible.  For  the  notion  that  tradition  preserved 
the  book  till  the  time  of  Solomon  or  Ezra,  when  some  writer 
embodied  and  embalmed  it  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,  can  be 
received  only  by  those  who  can  believe  that  traditions,  which 
now  claim  to  be  as  old  and  as  reliable  as  the  New  Tes- 
tament, are  indeed  worthy  of  equal  credit  with  that.  (1.) 
Previous  to  the  time  of  Jacob  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
was  not  extinct  in    other   patriarchal   tribeS;   but  every  thing 
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indicates  that  all  nations,  except  tlic  Israclitish,  were  sinking 
fartlicr  and  farther  into  idolatry ;  arid  those  truthful  views  of 
God  and  his  government,  which  were  growing  more  and  more 
clear  among  Hebrews,  were  becoming  totally  confused  and  ob- 
scured among  the  surrounding  nations.  So  that  even  granting 
the  supposition  that,  from  previous  records,  tlie  work  was  edited 
in  the  Hebrew  language  by  a  Jew,  it  is  entirely  incred- 
ible, that  the  ideas  of  the  book  could  have  been  written 
by  any  one  not  a  Jew  after  the  patriarchal  age,  even  if 
such  a  thing  was  possible  before.  (2.)  It  has  been  laid 
down  as  a  general  principle,  deduced  from  liistory,  that, 
in  all  civilizations,  the  highest  poetic  achievements  have  pre- 
ceded, and  by  long  periods,  the  culmination  of  architectu- 
ral and  civil  development;  and  that  tlie  formative  period 
in  language  is  the  one  most  favorable  to  exalted  poetry.  We 
think  it  will  appear  that  the  Jewish  civilization  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  principle.  As  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  and 
still  more  that  of  Spenser,  Gower  or  Chaucer,  contains  words 
from  other  languages  kindred  with  the  English,  which  succeed- 
ing writers  do  not  use,  or  use  in  modified  forms  and  senses,  so 
the  language  and  style  of  the  book  of  Job  connect  it  with  the 
earlier  and  formative  period  of  the  Hebrew  speech.  "  There 
arc  in  the  book  an  unusual  number  of  words  whose  root  is  now 
found  only  in  the  Arabic,  and  wdiich  are  used  in  a  sense  not 
common  in  the  Hebrew.""'  Gesenius  says  these  "  may  be  He- 
brew, and  belong  to  the  poetic  diction,  or  they  may  be  Aramaic 
— that  is,  introduced  from  the  original  tongue  out  of  which 
grew  both  the  Arabic  and  tlie  Hebrew."  (3.)  Again,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  forms  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  the  social  customs  of  the  book,  all  belong  to  the 
patriarchal  age.  Inspiration  never  takes  away,  but  only 
stimulates,  controls  and  rectifies,  uatural  peculiarities.  The 
assertion,  then,  that,  in  Job,  some  late  Hebrew  writer  has  con- 
cealed his  time  by  the  use  of  allusions  and  illustrations,  and 
particularly  by  a  style  of  language  that  could  only  be  natural 
to  an  age  long  past,  differs  but  little  from  calling  the   work   a 

*  Barnes*  Int. 
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more  successful  literary  deception  than  those  of  Chatterton  or 
MTlicrson's  Poems  of  Ossian. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  clearness  of  the  view  which 
Job  has  of  immortality,  and  his  assertion  of  the  independent 
existence  of  the  soul,  imply  that  the  book  belongs  to  a  later 
period  and  a  clearer  revelation.  But  this  loses  its  weight 
when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  nation  known  to  history,  so 
ancient  or  so  ignorant,  but  that  it  has  held,  not  only  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but,  also,  in  a  future  life, 
and  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul.  This  doctrine  was  held 
by  the  Egyptians  from  their  earliest  history.  Whately  and 
others,  who  assume  that  the  Old  Testament  writers  did  not 
teach  immortality,  admit  that  Abraham,  Jacob  and  Moses  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  it.  And  surely,  all  the  people  knew 
the  history  of  Enoch,  and  they  were  accustomed  to  say,  when 
the  good  died,  that  they  were  "gathered  to  their  fathers,"  even 
though  their  bodies  might  be  buried  far  from  their  ancestors,  or 
where  "  no  man  knowcth."  Could  a  people  with  such  patri- 
archs and  prophets,  and  such  a  history,  with  the  clearest  knowl- 
edge of  God,  the  best  system  of  education,  and  the  purest  re- 
ligion then  in  the  world,  and  governed  by  God  himself,  have 
been  behind  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  acknowledging  a  doc- 
trine as  indispensable  to  allegiance  to  God  in  this  world  as  that 
of  his  own  eternal  existence ;  and  concerning  which,  the  laws, 
the  intuitions,  and  the  longings  of  the  human  mind,  have  ever 
been  uttering  themselves  ?"^ 

Y.  Next  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  time,  comes  another, 
relating  to  the  author  of  the  book;  though  whether  this  be 
answered  or  not,  affects  not  the  authority  or  the  value  of 
the  inspired  record.  To  it  we  may  answer,  (1.)  The 
author  must  have  been  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  life  among  the  Arabians,  with  the  position 
and  dignity  of  their   magistrates — the   circumstances    of   the 

*  See  a  demonstration  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  by  Rev.  H.  Tuska,  in  Bib.  Sacra,  Vol.  xxii.,  Oct. 
And  for  a  demonstration  that  this  doctrine  is  recognized  in  Job,  see  Co- 
nant's  translation  for  Bib.  Union,  Part  I,  Introduction,  and  Part  II,  ex- 
planatory notes  on  chapter  19  :  25,  et.  seq. 
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poor — the  climate  and  mode  of  life  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  deserts — must  have  been  familiar  with  the  occasional  suf- 
ferings of  caravans  for  want  of  water,  and  their  disappoint- 
ment in  seeking  water  along  the  dry  valleys  where  the  spring 
brooks  have  dried  away.  He  displays  also  an  acquaintance 
with  the  process  of  mining,  as  carried  on  in  Egypt,  and  with  the 
huge  animals  that  frequent  the  Nile.  But  while  all  his  illus- 
trations are  borrowed  from  foreign  nations,  and  while  the  lan- 
guage shows  foreign  affinities,  it  is  still  that  of  a  Hebrew. 

Finally,  he  must  have  been  a  person  possessing  intellect  and 
culture,  such  as  would  qualify  him  to  be  the  writer  of  the  most 
sublime,  as  well  as  the  most  artificial,  composition  extant  in  any 
ancient  lano-uao^e. 

This  remark  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  book  is  the 
production  of  a  single  author;  but,  as  this  has  been  disputed 
on  many  grounds,  and,  as  very  important  conclusions  depend 
on  it,  we  invite  the  reader  to  consider  the  marks  of  unity  in 
the  book.  There  are,  indeed,  variations  in  the  style,  but  only 
such  as  are  appropriate  to  the  variety  in  the  matter,  and  the 
different  age  and  circumstances  of  the  speakers.  It  is  admit- 
ted, also,  that  there  are  facts  in  the  conclusion  that  could  only 
have  been  recorded  after  Job  was  dead.  But  these  parts  could 
not  have  been  written  later  than  the  others ;  for  there  are  allu- 
sions to  the  introduction  in  the  discussion  whicli  follows,  and 
the  whole  would  be  incomprehensible,  and  w^ould  appear  un- 
reasonable, to  one  ignorant  of  the  information  conveyed  by  the 
opening  chapters.  It  is,  therefore,  a  supposition  altogether  too 
arbitrary,  that  any  man  could  have  written  tlie  poem  in  igno- 
rance of  these  facts,  or  that,  if  acquainted  with  them,  he  would 
ever  have  written  it  so  as  to  be  understood  by  other  readers, 
witliout  giving  this  necessary  key. 

If  tliere  were  yet  any  doubt  remaining,  it  is  removed  by  con- 
sidering the  unity  of  plan  running  through  the  entire  book. 
This  is  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  increase 
of  fervor  in  the  debates ;  but  still  more  in  the  regular  divisions 
into  threes,  which  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  accident. 
There  are  (1.)  three  parts  in  the  book — the  introduction,  the 
poem,  and  the  conclusion;    (2.)  three  parts    in   the    poem,   or 
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main  division — the  discussion,  the  speeches  of  Elihii,  and  the 
address  of  the  Almighty;  (3.)  three  rounds  in  the  discussion; 
(4.)  three  spceclies  and  three  rejoinders  in  eacli  round  except 
the  last,  in  \Yliicli  Zoplmr  fails,  but  Job  makes  the  usual  number 
of  replies,  and  Elihu  is  allowed  to  supply  the  deficiency  by 
making  four  speeches  instead  of  three.  The  last  address  of 
Job,  also,  contains  three  sections,  the  address  of  Jehovah  three, 
and  the  prose  conclusion  the  same.  ^' If/'  says  Prof  Stuart,"^ 
'' we  withdraw  our  attention  from  these  palpable  trichotomies 
in  respect  to  the  larger  portions  of  the  book,  and  direct  ft  to 
the  examination  of  the  individual  speeches,  we  shall  find  the 
like  threefold  division  in  many  of  them ;  if  we  descend  still 
lower,  even  down  to  strophes,  we  shall  find  that  a  great  num- 
ber consist  of  three  members This  seems  to  settle  two 

things  that  have  been  called  in  question,  viz. :  first,  the  highl}^ 
artificial  arrangement  of  the  book;  and,  secondly,  that  the  pro- 
logue and  epilogue  are  essential  parts  of  the  work."  It  may 
be  objected,  that  a  truthfid  record  of  other  men's  actions  and 
sayings  could  have  no  originality  of  plan,  but  must  be  governed 
entirely  by  the  sequence  of  events,  and  by  the  language  of  the 
speakers.  But  we  submit  to  the  candor  of  every  reader, 
whether  such  elaborate  and  sublimely  poetic  language  can  be 
that  of  conversation  ?  The  only  hypothesis  on  which  the  lan- 
guage in  the  speeches  of  Elihu,  Job,  and  his  friends,  can  be 
called  a  verbatim  report,  is  that  defended  by  Mr.  Barnes,  viz. : 
that  each  speaker  took  time  carefully  to  elaborate  his  succes- 
sive arguments,  choose  his  language,  and  polish  his  diction,  be- 
fore coming  into  the  several  debates.  This  seems  to  be  open 
to  the  following  objections  :  It  distributes  the  inspiration  of  the 
book  to  all  the  actors  represented  in  it;  it  makes  them  arrange 
their  utterances  as  links  in  a  verv  artificial  chain,  of  whoso  con- 
nection  they  arc  perfectly  ignorant;  or  else  it  makes  them  con- 
cert together  and  agree  on  all  the  developments  in  the  entire 
plan,  including  even  those  which  are  supernatural,  and  then 
prepare  their  contributions  in   harmony    with    such   plan.      In 
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*  Introduction  to  Apocalypse,  quoted  by  Barnes,  Introduction  to  Joby 
p.  56. 
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either  case,  the  whole  discussion  would  be  so  artificial,  so  unlike 
what  would  take  place  spontaneously,  that  it  could  have  been 
undertaken  for  no  other  purpose  than  for  that  of  making  a 
book.  And  a  book  thus  acted  and  tlien  made,  could  not  escape 
being  as  unlife-like,  and  as  fictitious,  as  one  in  which  the  actors 
and  events  were  first  conceived  in  a  single  mind,  and  then  em- 
bodied in  writing.  It  is  not  urged  that  these  objections  prove 
that  inspiration  could  not  have  produced  the  book  in  this  way 
■ — as  God  might  have  spoken  the  earth  into  being,  with  all  its 
strata  and  fossils,  as  the  geologist  now  finds  them.  Yet  the 
simpler  is  undoubtedly  God's  way. 

It  appears,  also,  that  any  just  view  of  inspiration  requires  us 
to  admit  that  it  docs  not  prompt  all  the  sentiments  uttered; 
but  is  manifested  in  tlie  arrangement  of  the  plan,  and  the  clioice 
of  language  in  which  these  arc  reported.  AVhen  it  aims  either 
to  represent  the  feelings  of  Job  in  any  particular  circumstan- 
ces, or  to  exhibit  the  sentiments  he  uttered  in  controverting 
opposite  opinions,  it  does  this  in  a  manner  which  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  its  end.  We  have  four  different  biographies  of 
Christ,  all  true  portraitures,  yet  each  bears  distinct  marks  of 
the  peculiar  genius  and  culture  of  the  writer,  and  of  a  some- 
what different  purpose  to  which  it  was  adapted.  So  with  this 
book:  it  presents  no  creations  of  tlie  imagination,  but  a  series 
of  wonderful  facts,  designed,  like  tlie  dealings  of  God  with 
Enocli,  to  teach  an  important  lesson.  And  he  who  was  inspired 
to  embody  and  transmit  that  lesson,  impressed  on  the  work 
traces  of  the  learning  and  genius  with  which  God  had  by  natu- 
ral means  endowed  him.  These  traces  appear,  not  only  in  the 
poetic  form  and  artificial  arrangement,  but  in  the  choice  of 
words  and  illustrations;  and  thus  the  feelings  and  opinions  of 
the  parties  are  represented  all  the  more  vividly  and  accurately; 
— as  a  physician,  in  repeating  a  patient's  account  of  his  illness, 
would  make  it  both  more  truthful  and  more  instructive  by  using 
his  own  language,  and  adding  such  illustrations  as  his  more  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease  enabled 
him  to  employ. 

The  conclusion  of  this  digression  is,  that  the    unity    of  plan 
in  the  book  requires  every  part  of  it,  and  that  each  part    must 
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have  been  conceived  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  written ;  and 
that  the  unity  of  the  book  is  such  as  if  the  inspiration,  which 
guided  human  genius  in  composing  each  part,  was  all  vested  in 
a  single  author. 

Considering,  now,  the  antiquity,  the  Arabian  cast,  and  the 
varied  learning  of  the  book  of  Job,  will  it  seem  strange  that 
the  Jews  always  assigned  the  authorship  to  Moses  ?  Forty 
years'  training  ^'  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians," — with 
the  sympathies  that  made  him  a  Jew,  yet  isolated  from  Jewish 
associations,  would  afford  an  unequalled  school  for  the  peculiar 
mental  culture  displayed — and  then,  forty  years  as  a  traveller 
and  shepherd  in  Arabia  would  give  opportunity  for  collecting 
the  materials  requisite  for  composing  such  a  work.  The  same 
circumstances,  also,  would  account  for  the  little  mention  of 
Jewish  history,  and  the  frequent  allusionr  to  pastoral  life,  as 
well  as  for  that  acquaintance  with  the  Arabian  dialect,  civil  and 
social  customs,  geography  and  climatology,  which  the  author  of 
Job  exhibits.  Moses  not  only  dwelt  in  Arabia,  but  among  the 
Midianitcs,  a  commercial  and  nomadic  people,  descended  from 
Abraham,  whose  fatherland  was  that  same  land  of  the  East,* 
and  who  had  preserved  some  reverence  for  the  true  God.t 
Thougli  the  necessities  of  their  shepherd  life  had  separated  the 
branches  of  the  family,  yet  tfiis  same  wandering  habit,  together 
with  their  trading  propensity,  their  common  origin,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  marrying  within  their  own  tribe,  would  hold    the    parts 

*  Gesenius  Lex.  Kitto  supposes  those  Midianitcs  settled  about  the 
Red  Sea,  among  whom  Moses  found  refuge,  must  have  been  a  different 
tribe,  originating  from  Cash,  because,  as  he  fancies,  the  posterity  of 
Midian  could  not  have  increased  so  much  as  to  form  the  caravan  of 
merchants  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold.  But  this  company  consisted  in 
part  of  Ishraaelites.  Why  might  not  the  descendants  of  Midian  be  nu- 
merous enough  to  help  form  a  trading  party,  as  well  as  those  of  his  elder 
brother,  Ishmael,  or  as  well  as  Jacob's  sons,  who  soon  after  make  a 
caravan  journey  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn  .''  The  only  evidence  that  the 
Midianitcs  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  were  not  the  same  as  those  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  that  the  wife  of  Moses  is 
called  in  Num.  12  :  1,  an  Ethiopian  (Cushite).  But  this  had  become  a 
common  name  for  all  who  dwelt  in  that  part  of  Arabia  originally  settled 
by  Cush,  regardless  of  their  origin.  There  is  no  intimation  in  Scrip- 
ture of  any  Midian  besides  the  brother  of  Shuah.  t  Ex.  3:1;  18  ;  9 
—12. 
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in  connection,  and  make  common  to  both  whatever  remarkable 
incidents  occurred  in  either.  Descendants  of  Midian,  as  well 
as  of  Shuah,  were  doubtless  among  the  "  mingled  people"'  of 
the  land  of  Uz.  Indeed,  there  is  no  inherent  improbability  in 
the  supposition,  that  Job  himself  may  have  been  a  Midianite, 
like  the  pious  Jethro,  and  that  his  death  occurred  during  the 
residence  of  Moses  in  Midian ;  since  the  latter  was  but  one 
generation  later  in  a  direct  line  from  Abraham.  The  opinion 
which  has  found  more  supporters  among  learned  men  than  any 
other,  is  proba])ly  that  of  Archbishop  Magee,  who  regards  it  as 
written  by  Job,  and  subsequently  transcribed  (and  of  course 
translated  also)  by  Moses,  who  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  au- 
thority. (Home's  Intro.,  Art.  Job.)  But  from  whatever 
source  the  materials  were  obtained,  it  appears  that  the  right  of 
inspired  authorship  belongs  to  the  latter. 

Arguments  have  been  adduced,  tending  to  show  that  the 
works  of  Homer  are  collections  of  poems  by  different  bards; 
but  all  this,  were  it  proved,  would  not  do  away  the  internal 
evidence  of  a  single  personal  author.  The  historic  material 
of  Shakspeare's  dramas  existed  in  previous  writings,  and  in 
some  cases  even  in  dramatic  writings;  yet  it  is  never  claimed 
that  the  form  into  which  he  wrought  them  by  the  inspiration  of 
genius,  was  simply  the  work  of  an  editor. 

That  Moses  was  the  only  one  of  the  two  adapted  to  produce 
the  book  in  its  present  form,  appears,  not  only  because  it  con- 
tains a  conclusion  which  Job  could  not  have  written,  but  be- 
cause the  introduction,  which  is  essential  to  the  plan,  contains 
things  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  and  of  which,  so  far  as  the 
book  intimates,  he  remained  ignorant.  It  is  true  that  God 
communicates  with  him,  but  it  is  not  to  tell  him  why  he  is  af- 
flicted. It  is  rather  that  he  may  cease  to  inquire,  and  leave 
that  to  God.  And  the  close  of  the  book  intimates  that  he  did 
so, — ^living  on  in  obedience  and  integrity,  rejoicing  in  the  favor 
of  God,  and  trusting  him  all  the  more  fully  after  his  chastise- 
ment, but  without  any  more  positive  information  concerning 
the  trouble  which  befell  him,  than  many  another  servant  of  God 
has  since  received. 

On  the  oth^r  hand,  Moses  has  shown  in  other  writings,  just 
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those  peculiar  powers  as  a  seer  which  this  book  evinces.  What 
but  a  kind  of  prophetic  retrospect  could  enable  the  writer  to 
see  and  describe  those  ^^  days"  on  which  occurred  the  conver- 
sations between  Satan  and  the  Supreme  Being?  It  cannot  fail 
to  occur  to  every  one,  that  these  are  but  representations,  ac- 
comu^odatcd  to  human  senses  and  modes  of  thought.  We 
shall  only  know  their  exact  correspondence  to  the  reality  when 
permitted  to  view  the  world  of  spiritual  transactions,  as  we 
only  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  of 
the  woman  on  the  scarlet  beast,  after  history  has  placed  before 
us  the  power  it  represented.  In  the  history  of  the  creation, 
Moses  has,  doubtless,  described  to  us  exactly  the  visions  by 
which  the  Almighty  represented  those  events  to  his  mental 
sight. "^  It  is  an  additional  circumstance,  pointing  to  Moses  as 
the  author,  that  such  a  prophetic  vision  makes  an  essential 
part  of  this  book. 

The  admission  that  Moses  wrote  the  book  removes  two  ob- 
jections that  have  been  urged,  sometimes  against  its  antiquity, 
and  sometimes  against  the  genuineness  of  the  introduction. 
These  are,  that  it  uses  the  name  Jehovah  before  the  revelation 
of  that  name  to  Israel,  (Ex.  G :  3,)  and  that  it  contains  the  ep- 
ithet /Satan,  while  no  other  writer  mentions  an  adversary  by 
this  name  till  centuries  later.  For  though  Jehovah  was  not 
known  to  the  Israelites  by  his  proper  name,  yet  he  surely  must 
have  been  to  the  author  of  Genesis.  (See  chapter  2:4,  15; 
2;  22:  14.)  If  this  title  was  not  known  and  used  by  Eve, 
then  he  substituted  it  for  the  word  which  she  did  employ;  and 
to  him  surely  the  same  liberty  is  possible  in  the  book  of  Job. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  speak- 
ers in  the  poem,  because  they  were  Arabians.  Then,  as  to  the 
second  of  these  words.  If  other  Avriters  do  not  make  any 
mention  of  such  a  being,  surely  he  who  wrote  the  account  of 
the  temptation  in  Genesis,  giving  to  the  tempter  there  a  name 
indicative  of  his  subtle  character — which  no  other  writer  uses 
till  the  last  prophetic  vision  of  the  Bible — knew  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  knew  him,  too,  as  Satan,  or  an  Adversary,  ever  seek- 


Dr.  Kurtz,  quoted  in  Miller's  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  p,  193. 
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ing  to  work  "  enmity"  between  man  and  Iiis  Maker.  The  au- 
thor of  Job  gives  very  important  corroboration  of  the  narra- 
tive of  the  fall  in  Genesis,  by  asserting  thus  the  personal  ex- 
istence of  a  spiritual  foe  to  man,  and  asserting  it  in  the  very 
strongest  manner,  as  we  could  give  no  stronger  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  any  person  than  by  describing  a  conversation 
held  with  him. 

We  remark,  finally,  that  Moses  was  not  only  qualified  to  be 
the  author  of  Job,  by  his  scholarship,  his  mode  of  life,  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  his  prophetic  inspiration,  but  by  his 
characteristics  as  a  historian  and  poet.  Any  one  who  atten- 
tively compares  the  prose  portions  of  Job  with  Genesis,  will 
see  the  same  child-like  simplicity  and  minuteness  in  the  style. 
Sometimes,  also,  there  is  a  resemblance  of  thought,  most  easily 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  both  originated  in  the 
same  mind.  To  take  a  single  example: — There  are,  probably, 
says  Dr.  Goode,  (Introduc.  Diss.)  but  two  places  in  the  Bible 
where  the  cloudy  vapors  sustained  by  the  atmosphere,  are 
called  waters;  the  one  in  Gen.  1:  5 — 7:  "The  firmament  di- 
vided the  waters,"  &c. ;  the  other  in  Job  26:  8,  "He  bindeth 
up  the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  un- 
der them." 

Again,  as  to  the  style  and  thought  in  the  poetry  of  Moses, 
compare  his  song  of  triumph,  Ex.  15,  and  especially  that  beau- 
tiful ode  in  Deut.  32,  and  it  will  be  found,  not  only  that  he  is 
master  of  a  style  similar,  both  in  the  simplicity  of  its  expres- 
sion, and  in  the  grandeur  of  its  conceptions,  to  that  evinced  in 
Job.  We  shall  find,  also,  such  a  decided  identity  of  thought, 
that,  had  the  two  books  been  produced  at  different  periods,  we 
should  certainly  say  one  had  been  copied  from  the  other.  The 
reader  may  see  the  examples  of  this  identity  in  Dr.  Goode's 
introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  book  of  Job ;  and  also 
in  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  preface  to  the  same  book.  The  following 
are  specimens : 

Ex.  15  :  7,  "  Thou  sentcst  forth  thy  wrath, 

Which  consumed  them  as  stubble." 

Job  13  :  25,  "  Wilt  thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  ? 
And  wi.t  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble?' 
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Deut.  32 :  7,    "  Consider  the  years  of  many  generations  : 

Ask  thy  father  and  he  will  show  thee. 
Thy  elders  and  they  will  tell  thee." 
13,  14,  "  He  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock: 
And  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  : 
Butter  of  kine,"  &c. 
23,  "I  will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  them." 
42,  "I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood." 
Job  8  :  8-10,    "  For  enquire,  I  pray,  of  the  former  generation, 

And  note  what  their  fathers  have  searched  out. 
Will  not  they  instruct  thee  and  tell  thee?" 
29 :  G,  "  When  my  path  flowed  with  butter, 

And  the  rock  poured  out  for  me  rivers  of  oil.'* 
G:  4,  "The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within  me, 
Whose  poison  drinketh  up  my  spirit.'* 

This  identity  is  not  confined  to  the  thoughts,  but  reaches,  al- 
so, to  the  choice  of  the  same  word,  and  it  might  be  traced,  did 
our  limits  permit,  in  other  parts  of  the  pentateuch, — particular- 
ly in  the  blessings  and  cursings  pronounced  on  Mounts  Ebal 
and  Gerizira.  The  ninetieth  Psalm  is,  in  all  MSS.  and  versions 
ascribed  to  Moses.  If  this  inscription  is  not  genuine,  it  may 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  almost  every  expression  it  con- 
tains may  be  selected  from  the  book  of  Job. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  resemblances  to  Job  in  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Bishop  Ilorne  remarks :  "  It 
has  been  quoted  by  almost  every  Hebrew  writer,  from  the  age 
of  Moses  to  that  of  Malachi."  Some,  indeed,  have  attempted 
to  argue  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  latest  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  it  has  borrowed  from  all.  We  regard 
it  rather  as  a  primary  stratum,  traces  of  which  crop  out  through 
each  succeeding  layer  of  revelation. 

Taking  our  stand  on  Calvary  or  Patmos,  and  looking  back 
through  the  gallery  of  sacred  history,  we  discover  the  life  of 
Job — photographed  by  Inspiration — to  be  a  companion  of  those 
of  Abel  and  Abraham,  Lot  and  Joseph,  and  hanging  beside  the 
earliest  work  of 

"  That  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 
In  the  beginning,  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos," 
8* 
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One  representing  the  earliest  external  workings  of  Divine 
Providence  over  men,  and  the  other  complementing  it  by  a  pic- 
ture of  human  opinions,  fears  and  passions  under  that  Provi- 
dence, and  teaching  a  lesson  of  hope,  of  submission,  and  of 
faith  in  a  future  retribution,  as  needful  now  as  ever. 
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There  are  now,  in  what  is  technically  known  as  the  Freewill 
Baptist  denomination,  in  round  numbers,  sixty  thousand  com- 
municants. Perhaps  no  people  in  the  world  lias,  according  to 
its  number  of  communicants,  a  greater  number  of  persons 
friendly  to  the  cause,  and  more  or  less  attendants  upon  our 
ministry,  and  in  various  ways  willing  to  contribute  to  our  prog- 
ress. Perhaps,  instead  of  saying  "  the  world,"  it  would  be 
more  literally  true  to  say  among  evangelical  denominations. 
Besides  communicants  and  the  other  class  of  friends  just 
named,  we  believe  it  can  be  said  with  truth  and  without  ego- 
tism, that  no  denomination  has  among  sister  denominations  so 
many  Christians  whose  appropriate  home  is  with  itself  Among 
the  Methodists,  for  instance,  there  are  thousands,  and,  we  be- 
lieve we  might  say,  tens  of  thousands  without  exaggeration,  who, 
in  doctrine  and  spirit,  really  belong  with  us  rather  than  with 
the  denomination  where  they  have,  so  to  express  the  thought, 
accidentally  found  a  home.  The  same  is  certainly  true  in  re- 
gard to  the  Close  Communion  Baptist  denomination.  Further 
specification  is  unnecessary  to  communicate  our  thought  in  re- 
lation to  the  immensely  great  numbers  in  other  denominations 
whose  spiritual  affinities  are  much  more  with  us  than  with 
those  with  whom  they  are  at  present  associated. 

Besides  the  Freewill  Baptists  on  this  continent  above  named, 
there  are,  in  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
not  less  than  four  thousand  more,  for  the  most  part  gathered 
into  the  denomination  technically  known  as  the  Free  Christian 
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Baptists.  This  young  and  energetic  denomination  agrees  with 
us  entirely'  in  doctrine,  and  when  its  system  of  government  is 
worked  forward  to  full  development;  it  will,  we  believe,  be  pre- 
cisely like  ours.  We  wish  especially  to  emphasize  their  agree- 
ment with  us  in  doctrine.  We  wish,  also,  to  specify  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  This  is  rendered  the  more  important 
specification,  fr-om  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  the  term 
"  Christian  Baptists"  is  not  unfrcquently  employed  to  denote 
the  Christ-ian  denomination,  or  Unitarian  Baptists — a  people 
among  whom  arc  thousands  of  Trinitarian  Baptists,  who,  like 
others  before  named,  really  belong  with  us.  It  has  been  our 
privilege  to  travel  among  the  Free  Christian  Baptists  in  New 
Brunswick,  and,  therefore,  we  know  whereof  we  affirm,  when  we 
assert  there  are  no  more  sound  Freewill  Baptists  in  the  world 
than  the  Free  Christian  Baptists.  We  are  glad,  too,  to  no- 
tice tliat  they  are  beginning  to  drop  the  middle  part  of  their 
name,  and  write  it  "Free  Baptist,"  making  it  identical  with  our 
own  name,  as  many  of  the  brethren  prefer  to  write  it. 

If  we  go  to  Europe,  we  shall  find,  in  England,  the  General 
Baptists,  a  people  now,  in  round  numbers,  twenty  thousand 
strong.  In  doctrine  and  government,  they  are  precisely  with 
us.  We  make  this  statement,  also,  of  our  own  knowledge, 
having  attended  their  Annual  Association,  and  travelled  for 
months  among  their  churches  only  last  year.  Still,  we  need  to 
add  a  word  or  two  by  way  of  explanation,  lest  the  unqualified 
assertion  above  might  mislead  the  reader  not  familiar  with  all 
the  facts  upon  which  we  found  our  statement. 

The  General  Baptist  churches  are  located  in  more  conven- 
ient proximity  to  each  other  than  are  our  own.  Though  num- 
bering twenty  thousand,  they  are  all  embodied  in  three  or  four 
District  Conferences,  which  correspond  to  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings. Yet  they  can  assemble  at  their  District  Conferences,  we 
believe,  more  conveniently  than  we  do  at  our  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings most  happily  located,  in  the  respect  under  consideration. 
So,  too,  with  the  convenience  of  location  and  locomotion  they 
enjoy,  the  twenty  thousand  can  represent  themselves  in  their 
Annual  Association  more  conveniently  than  we  assemble  in  any 
of  our  Yearly  Meetings.     There  is  no   need,  therefore,   with 
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them,  to  have  more  than  one  body  to  assemble  annually.  On 
the  same  grounds,  they  have  no  need  of  a  general  Conference, 
as  our  denominational  wants  compelled  us  to  have  while  our 
number  but  a  little  exceeded  half  of  their  present  number. 
The  advantages  of  being  thus  located  are  great  and  numerous, 
a  fact  to  wliich  we  may  again  allude  in  the  present  article. 

The  next  point  we  wish  to  note,  relates  to  communion.  Free 
communion  with  the  General  J3aptists  is  not  denominational  as 
with  us  and  with  the  Free  Christian  Baptists ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  close  commimion  denominational  with  them,  as 
it  is  with  the  largest  branch  of  the  Baptist  family  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  On  the  subject  of  communion,  each  church  there 
takes  its  own  course  without  let  or  hinderancc,  and  without  any 
effect  as  to  denominational  relation.  This  is  true  of  the  Par- 
ticular Baptists  of  England,  as  well  as  the  General.  Indeed, 
till  very  recently,  the  Particular  Baptists  have  been  much  the 
most  liberal  party  in  reference  to  comnmnion.  But  facts  of 
late  abundantly  show,  that  close  communion  is  an  element  for- 
eign to  the  system  and  genius  of  the  General  Baptists,  and 
that  it  was  at  first  received  and  is  now  practiced  by  reason  of 
extraneous  influences^  and  not  because  it  is  germane  to  the  re- 
ligious life  among  General  Baptists.  So  late  as  1847,  if  we 
mistake  not,  there  were  not  over  two  or  three  thorough-going 
free  communion  churches  in  the  whole  denomination;  now, 
without  any  particular  agitation  of  the  subject,  there  are  many, 
and  the  number  will  rapidly  increase,  no  doubt,  till  free  com- 
munion becomes  universal. 

Among  the  English  Baptists,  it  is  very  often  the  case,  that 
the  pastor  of  a  close  communion  church  is  himself  a  free  com- 
munionist.  There  are  now  very  many  such  cases  among  the 
General  Baptists.  Till  recently,  fear  of  losing  certain  pecuni- 
ary endowments  has  restrained  many  churches  in  England  from 
adopting  free  communion;  but,  a  recent  decision  in  the  English 
courts  in  a  case,  in  which  certain  heirs  undertook  to  regain 
property  on  the  ground  of  change  in  the  practice  of  the  partic- 
ular church  from  close  to  free  communion,  has  now  removed 
that  fear.  This  fact  will  greatly  hasten  the  progress  of  free 
communion  in  the  churches,  till  they  overtake  their  pastors. 
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In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Spurgeon  last  October,  he  informed 
us,  that  not  only  is  he  himself  a  free  communionist;  but  that  his 
church  agrees  with  him.  If  we  mistake  not,  lie  gave  us  the 
impression  that  it  is  only  recently  the  church  itself  had  voted 
out  close  communion.  It  is,  too,  well  known,  perhaps,  that 
Baptist  Noel,  and  nearly  every  distinguished  Baptist  minister 
in  Great  Britain,  holds  and  practices  free  communion. 

To  return  to  our  point,  we  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  are 
thoroughly  one  people,  the  General,  the  Freewill,  and  the  Free 
Christian  Baptists.  In  our  mode  of  holding  the  Divine  Sov- 
ereignty as  not  annihilating  or  infringing  the  truthfulness  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  responsibility,  we  arc  one.  Incur  peculiarity 
of  undertaking  to  organize  into  one  body,  denominationally, 
without  infringing  the  independence  of  the  individual  church, 
we  are  one.  In  the  matter  of  communion  we  are  one,  despite 
the  present  slight  diversity  in  practice.  We  are  one  in  the 
all-pervading  influence  of  a  family  feeling,  denominationally,  in- 
dicative that  the  principle  upon  which  Christ  called  his  true 
disciples  brother  and  sister  and  mother,  has  still  something  of 
its  primitive  force  among  us.  It  is  this  family  feeling,  as  we 
have  called  it  for  want  of  a  more  specific  term,  and  because  an- 
alogically it  is  specific  and  correct  enough,  that  has  done,  and 
continues  to  do,  more  for  us  than  all  our  organizations;  indeed, 
the  organizations  in  their  peculiar  form  and  functions  are  but 
the  outgrowth  of  this  feeling.  They  do  not,  in  spirit  nor  form, 
indicate  that  we  have  forgotten  that  Christ  is  our  head,  and 
that  we  arc  brethren  that  must  not  lord  it  over  one  another, 
nor  call  each  other  Babbi.  This  peculiarity  of  our  unwritten 
constitution  is  a  more  characteristic  mark,  denominationally, 
than  all  the  docti"inal  formulas  we  can  ever  publish.  If  we 
preserve  it,  there  is  no  tower  of  strength  to  compare  with  it; 
there  is  no  influence  in  denominational  peculiarities  to  compare 
with  it  in  the  way  of  winning  souls,  provided  it  is  not  neutral- 
ized, in  whole  or  part,  by  unnecessary  ingredients. 

We  have,  then,  the  important  fact  that  there  are  now  organ- 
ized into  three  denominations  some  eighty-four  thousand  Chris- 
tians, with  characteristics  so  strongly  marked  as  to  show  that 
they  are,  in  essence,  nevertheless,  denominationally  one.     We 
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have  the  additional  fact  that  there  are  uncounted  thousands,  in 
otlier  evangelical  denominations,  who  are  so  completcl}^  at  one 
with  us,  as  never  to  feel  completely  at  home  anywhere  else. 
We  find  that  the  peculiarities  can  be  traced  back  to  a  funda- 
mental view  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  We  might  add,  that,  historically,  we  find 
that  eacli  of  the  denominations,  to  return  to  that  view,  has  come 
through  like  trials,  and  without  the  over-powering  and  in-form- 
ing influence  of  this  or  that  great  name.  They  have  each  been 
formed  more  by  what  seems  mere  chance,  than  from  the  pow- 
er of  any  human  mind  or  minds  according  to  design.  In  each 
tenacity  is  more  a  characteristic  than  rapidity.  In  each,  the 
life  seems  to  abide  because  it  cannot  die;  and  it  grows  in 
longer  or  shorter  time,  no  one  can  tell  how.  The  life  is  a  unit, 
permitting  unbounded  variety  of  development,  never  pressing 
into  one  mould  elements  by  nature  different.  And,  again,  an- 
other historical  fact  worth  noting  at  this  point,  is  that  each  of 
these  denominations  is  independent  in  its  origin.  One  did 
not  spring  from  another.  The  two  larger  bodies  were  formed 
of  two  or  three  smaller  bodies  alike  independent  in  their  ori- 
gin. Though  thus  formed,  no  one  can  see,  as  one  of  the  de- 
nominational fathers  expressively  remarks,  where  the  seam  is 
in  the  welding.  Of  the  origin  of  the  Free  Christian  Bap- 
tists in  this  respect  we  cannot  at  this  moment  speak  with  conii- 
dcnee. 

In  each  of  these  denominations,  there  is  now  a  respectable 
working  force  in  its  ministry.  In  each,  there  is  something 
done  with  the  press.  In  two,  there  is  a  good  work  going  for- 
ward in  the  Avay  of  institutions  of  learning,  and  we  believe  the 
brethren  in  New  ]>runswick  are  agitating  the  subject  of  a  liter- 
ary institution  with  more  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of 
the  young  ministry.  In  England,  and  on  this  continent,  we  arc, 
liowevcr,  sadly  deficient  in  the  important  work  of  ministerial 
training.  The  General  Baptists,  according  to  their  number, 
are  doing  a  noble  work  in  Foreign  Missions.  The  Freewill 
Baptists  are  following  them  in  the  example,  only  a  great  way 
off;  perhaps  our  superior  work  in  the  cause  of  education  is 
about  a  fair   offset.     The  Free  Christian  Baptists   have   yet 
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hardly  bcgim  tlie  work  of  Foreign  Missions;  but  tlioy  may  ncf^- 
lect  that  work  some  years  yet,  and  not  be  more  culpable  than 
were  the  English  brethren,  and  especially  ourselves,  in  our  de- 
lay.  The  brethren  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  are  in 
advance  of  all  their  brethren  in  the  use  of  the  press,  according 
to  their  age  and  number.  They  are  very  much  in  advance  on 
the  subject  of  Home  Missions,  and  well  that  they  are,  for  verily 
our  guilt  is  great  here.  But  in  refcreuce  to  education,  the 
press,  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  especially,  and  other  tliinsrs 
that  might  be  named,  the  improvement  among  us  all  would  be 
much  more  rapid,  if  we  could  have  a  more  full  and  frequent  cor- 
respondence. 

It  is  surprising  in  what  ignorance  w^e  are  of  each  other. 
How  little  we  know  in  what  the  others  are  engaged  !  We 
know  much  more  of  other  bodies  of  Christians,  at  as  great  a 
distance  from  us,  than  we  know  of  each  other.  This  is  chiefly 
owing  to  our  common  neglect  of  the  press,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  so  little  to  do  in  the  great  cities,  points  from  which  iutel- 
lii2:ence  enters  into  the  widest  circulation.  But  beiuG:  conscious 
of  this  lack,  it  becomes  us  to  make  freer  use  of  special  modes  of 
correspondence,  as  by  delegation,  exchange  of  publication,  and 
by  letter.  For  instance,  if  the  brethren  on  eitlier  side  bring 
out  a  theological  work,  it  might,  in  good  part,  be  made  to  serve 
the  brethren  on  the  other.  Most  heartily  do  we  wish  the  writ- 
ings of  Rev.  Dan  Taylor  were  better  known  on  this  side ;  few 
writers  have  presented  the  characteristic  points  of  our  system 
wnth  more  force  and  felicity  than  he,  and  none  have  better  for- 
tified the  chief  positions  with  Scripture  proofs. 

^[ore  perfect  correspondence  would  have  the  effect  to  diffuse 
a  sense  of  importance  and  dignity  to  the  undertakings  of  each 
body,  and  the  undertakings  of  individuals.  The  consciousness 
of  union  with  fellow  laborers  and  fellow  sufferers  increases  the 
force  of  each  to  work,  and  the  patience  to  endure.  If  the  three 
bodies  could  unite  in  establishing  a  mission  in  Japan  or  Africa^ 
it  would  have  the  effect  to  make  us  each  conscious  of  a  unitv 
and  strength  which  are  the  almost  certain  precursors  of  suc- 
cess. The  consciousness  of  strength  makes  a  given  force  go 
furtlier  in  execution,   and  by  taking  advantage    of  occasions; 
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exerts  a  reflex  influence  upon  the  workers  by  its  very  success. 
By  such  an  undertaking,  much  force  now  latent  would  be  devel- 
oped and  organized.  No  doubt  there  would  be  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  incident  to  the  union  of  forces,  and  what  great  un- 
dertaking was  ever  accomplished  without  meeting  similar  hin- 
derances  ? 

Another  thing  would  result  from  more  care  in  correspon- 
dence:  the  interchange  of  preachers  from  one  der.omination  to 
the  other,  would  be  more  frequent  and  of  good  effect.  In 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  a  man  does  not  feel  that  he  has  gone 
from  home,  if  he  fmds  his  brethren,  and  their  attention  opens 
before  him  a  proper  sphere  of  usefulness.  Nor  would  it  result 
in  the  interchange  of  laborers  alone.  The  natural  effect  of 
large  bodies  is  to  attract  objects  to  themselves  without  any 
perceptible  motion  in  themselves.  With  a  consciousness  of 
unity,  and  the  consequent  boldness  and  success  of  our  undertak- 
ings, would  be  attracted  unto  us  rapidly  thousands  of  others 
whose  attention  would  thus  be  directed  to  the  spiritual  home 
for  which  they  have  been  hitherto  looking  in  vain.  Our  undertak- 
ings in  cities  would  never  be  failures,  and  we  should  reap  sooner 
than  we  are  now  accustomed  to  do.  The  example  of  many 
churches  in  England,  gaining  great  victories  after  apparent  de- 
feats, would  enable  our  men  to  work  more  patiently,  if  they 
must  "work  a  long  time  for  a  long  time ;"  yet  the  more  perfect 
correspondence  would,  in  many  sea-coast  cities,  result  in  gain- 
ino-  many  laborers  to  our  causes  that  we  now  lose.  In  Not- 
tingham, for  instance,  in  1773,  the  General  Baptist  cause  began 
by  a  preacher  opening  his  own  house  as  the  place  of  gathering. 
For  a  long  time  the  plant  seemed  feeble  and  likely  to  die. 
Now  there  are  not  less  than  four  flourishing  churches,  and  sev- 
eral others  that,  with  a  little  more  work,  will  become  prosper- 
ous. One  of  the  churches,  till  very  recently,  was  the  largest 
Baptist  church  in  the  world.  ]n  so  great  a  city  as  New  York, 
in  past  years,  at  least,  hundreds  of  General  Baptists  might  ar- 
rive and  never  hear  of  our  single  feeble  interest  in  that  place. 
By  proper  correspondence,  the  time  might  soon  come  that  no 
one  from  our  churches  in  England  or  New  Brunswick  could 
miss  our  church  there,  only  by  design. 
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In  England,  as  well  as  here,  the  great  deficiency  of  General 
Baptist  churclics  in  the  more  important  cities,  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  present  discouraging  statistics.  Tlie  great  changes 
wrouglit  by  railways,  in  rendering  certain  great  centres  com- 
paratively more  important,  and  tlius  drawing  the  population  to 
them  from  the  country,  arc  producing  serious  effects  with  many 
of  tlic  churches  tliere  as  well  as  here.  There  it  will  not  be  long 
till  some  of  the  cliurchcs,  once  the  most  nourishing  and  impor- 
tant, will  need  help  from  the  cities,  even  to  preserve  life.  It 
is  happy  for  our  cause  there,  that  in  several  of  those  cascS; 
our  brethren  have  provided  against  the  evil  day  to  come  by 
])ushing  forward  to  the  new  centres  in  time.  If  the  churches 
in  three  or  four  cities  there  were  stricken  out,  the  General 
Eaptist  denomination  would  soon  number  its  days,  but  by  the 
Itelp  of  those  cities,  the  denomination  is  soon  to  enter  upon  a 
new  growth  and  more  powerful  development  than  it  has  yet 
seen. 

In  our  ow^n  denomination  and  the  General  Baptist,  the  two  chief 
things  to  be  pressed  forward  now,  simultaneously  and  with  great 
energy,  are  ministerial  education  and  the  Home  Mission  cause. 
Of  the  first  we  need  not  speak  further,  as  the  conviction  is  not  so 
much  wanting  in  this  case  as  in  the  second.  By  energetic  and 
united  ciibrts  now,  we  can  plant  churches  at  those  important 
centres,  in  time  to  throw  back  their  influence  and  money  so  as 
to  save  the  churches  that  would  otherwise  perish  by  reason  of 
tlie  changes  in  population  above  noticed.  The  very  effort  pro- 
duces a  healthy  state  in  those  churches  peculiarly  exposed,  as 
Yv'ell  as  in  all  others.  The  membership  of  churches  interested 
in  th.e  Home  Mission  cause,  catching  the  right  spirit,  are  cer- 
tain to  plant  our  cause  in  the  centres  to  which  they  migrate. 
For  want  of  this  spirit,  our  attempts  to  raise  up  churches  in  cities 
are  tedious  and  comparatively  fruitless.  In  Boston,  for  instance, 
there  are  enough  of  those  once  members  of  our  churches,  if 
they  had  the  spirit  of  which  we  arc  speaking,  to  raise  up  a 
dozen  churches  in  far  less  time  than  we  have  been  toiling  to 
plant  one.  From  the  want  of  Home  IMission  interest  in  our 
churches,  our  members  go  to  the  cities  where  we  have  causes, 
and  never  trouble  themselves  even  to  visit  those  causes  at  all, 
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but  at  once  make  their  way  to  churches  of  otiier  denominations, 
churches  so  strong  as  not  to  need  their  aid.  In  many  cases,  tliey 
entirely  desert  all  attention  to  I'cligious  oblii^ation.  This  neg- 
lect of  our  own  causes  in  cities,  by  our  membership,  is  the 
rule,  and  not  the  exception.  This  low-lifed  meanness,  as  we 
believe  a  genuine  Christian  can  call  it  wiili  a  grieved  but  un- 
ruffled spirit,  results  chiefly  from  this  very  lack  of  zeal  and 
interest  in  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  in  so  many  of  our 
churches. 

The  point  we  here  make  is  certainly  deserving  tlie  prayerfrd 
attention  of  all  our  brethren  in  the  ministry.  It  is  in  their 
power,  in  most  cases,  to  change  all  this.  An  occasional  ser- 
mon and  collection  for  the  cause  of  Home  ^lissions  would  do 
much  directly  to  build  up  our  cause  in  cities;  it  would  do  still 
more  indirectly ;  it  would  also  do  much  to  preserve  vigor  in 
our  present  churches.  Besides,  it  lays  the  only  foundation  of 
success  in  Education,  Foreign  Missions,  and  general  and  vigor- 
ous dcnoniinationargrowth.  Our  acquaintance  and  correspon- 
dence with  each  other,  as  different  bodies  of  the  same  people^ 
would  do  much  to  promote  this  spirit  and  interest  for  Home 
Missions  upon  which  everything  with  us,  we  again  say,  ultimately 
depends. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  noble  spirit  that, 
in  many  places,  has  already  put  forth  noble  works  in  reference 
to  our  city  causes.  We  could  devote  a  whole  article  to  thanks- 
giving for  the  interest  that  many  brethren  have  shown  in  the 
causes  planted  in  the  great  centres.  It  is  prophetic  of  a  new 
growth  and  a  nobler  development  denominationally  here,  as  a 
similar  spirit  is  on  the  other  side  of  tlic  Atlantic.  Many  of 
the  brethren  in  the  ministry  are  turning  their  thoughts  to  the 
important  claims  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  has  upon  them. 
Most  nobly  have  many  of  them  already  wrought,  even  under 
great  discouragements,  in  behalf  of  this  vital  interest.  No 
doubt  a  brighter  day  is  not  far  distant,  therefore;  for  our  cause 
at  home  and  abroad. 
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Art.  Aail.—CONTEMPORAEY  LITERATURE. 


Recent  IxQuniiES  in  Theology  ;  by  Eminent  English  Churchmen, — being  "Ets- 
says  and  lleviews."  llo])rintccl  from  the  Second  London  Edition.  Edited, 
with  an  Litrodiiction,  by  licv.  Frederic  Hedge,  D.  D.  Boston  ;  Wallier,  Wise 
&  Co.   1860.     12mo.  pp.  480. 

The  spirit  of  tlie  age  is  complained  of,  both  for  its  religious  timidity  and 
its  iconoclastic  criticism.  The  opposite  accusations  imply  that  our  tendencies 
are  not  uniform,  and  tiiat  they  are  not  always  studied  in  the  same  spirit,  nor 
pronounced  on  by  merely  one  class  of  observers.  One  extreme  induces  an- 
other ;  and  the  tenacity  with  which  tiie  creeds  of  past  centuries  are  held  to, 
doubtless  docs  something  to  induce  the  bold  and  defiant  Rationalism  of  New- 
man and  Parker;  while  this,  in  its  turn,  drives  men  back  to  defend  wliat- 
ever  has  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  sanctities  of  religion. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  wlien  the  whole  domain  of  theology  was  trav- 
ersed by  so  many  able  and  intelligent  critics  as  now.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  that  no  previous  generation  of  critics  were  so  audacious  as  the  present  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  much  the  audacity  of  ignorance  and  malice,  as  of  learning  and 
intellectual  courage.  That  there  are  weak  minds  and  bad  hearts  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  Reason  against  Faith  is  true  enough,  but  they  produce  no  serious 
disturbances  in  the  current  of  religious  thought.  And  even  the  Paines  and 
Humes  of  to-day  find  their  occupation  but  slightly  remunerative,  either  in 
money  or  reputation.  The  critics  upon  Christianity,  whose  work  arrests 
most]  attention,  and  perhaps  excites  the  strongest  fears,  are  generally  men 
who  avow  themselves  Christians,  and  bear  with  them  the  distinctions  of  the 
church. 

This  volume  of  "  Recent  Liquiries"'  is  a  striking  illustration.  The  seven 
authors  of  these  seven  essays  are  English  cliurchmen, — two  of  them  being 
Professors  in  liie  University  of  Oxford,  and  most  of  the  otiiers  occupy  stations 
of  eminence  and  importance.  Though  writing,  as  is  stated,  without  special 
consultation  or  in  conformity  to  any  prearranged  plan,  yet  their  theological 
pursuits  have  manifestly  been  very  similar,  and  their  views  have  many  corres- 
pondences. The  ability  displayed  is  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  the  whole  vol- 
ume contains  an  immense  amount  of  strong  thought  forcibly  expressed,  and 
is  suggestive  of  far  more  than  it  tells.  If  it  had  issued  from  the  intellectual 
school  represented  by  Sleiermachcr  and  Strauss,  it  would  have  excited  little 
surprise,  though  it  would  even  then  have  arrested  attention  ;  but  coming,  as 
it  does,  from  the  dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  church,  it  is  nothing  less  than 
a  startling  development.  It  shows  that  there  is  another  influence  at  work 
than  tiiat  which  cropped  out  a  few  years  since  in  the  famous  "Tracts  for  the 
Times."  While  one  wing  of  that  great  organization  stretches  even  to  the 
doors  of  Romanism,  there  is  another  which  reaches  well  nigh  to  Continental 
Rationalism.  Its  doctrinal  unity  cannot  he  preserved  by  a  simple  subscription 
to  the  T'hirty-nine  articles,  the  regular  recitations  of  the  Creed,  and  the  united 
.■chant  of  the  Liturgy.     The   Ritual  cannot  regulate  all  the  thought  of  those 
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who  a:3cept  it,  and  the  '•  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  is  as  inefficient  to  retain 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  as  Joseph's  tomb  to  keep  the  awaking  Messiah. 

We  can  give  no  adequate  account  of  these  essays  within  the  limits  of  a 
brief  notice.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  subjects  and  authors :  1.  "The 
Education  of  the  World,"  by  Frederick  Temple,  D.  D.  2.  "  Bunsen's  Bibli- 
cal Researches,"  by  Rowland  Williams,  D.  i).  3.  "The  Study  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  by  Baden  Powell,  M.  A.,  E.  R.  S.,  &c.  4.  "The 
National  Church,"  by  Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  B.  D.  5.  "  The  Mosaic  Cos- 
mogony," by  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.  A.  6.  "  Tendencies  of  Religious  Thought 
in  England,"  by  Mark  Pattison,  D.  D.  7.  "The  Interpretation  of  Scripture," 
by  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.  A.  The  essays  are  learned,  vigorous,  able  and  in- 
structive ; — it  must  in  justice  be  added  that  they  will  probably  shake  the  faith 
of  n(jt  a  few  readers  in  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  both 
scriptural  and  sacred.  The  criticism  is  mostly  of  the  destructive  sort.  It 
suggests  diiTiculties  and  obtrudes  doubts,  though  it  claims  to  be  underlain  by 
a  solid  faith.  It  rules  much  testimony,  on  which  religious  minds  have  relied, 
out  of  court,  or  persists  in  impeaching  the  witnesses.  It  disparages  the  mira- 
cles as  proofs  of  Christ's  Messiahship,  resolves  some  of  the  most  precious 
sentences  of  Scripture  into  oriental  poetry,  and  will  not  allow  that  Cliristiani- 
ty,  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospels,  is  so  peculiar  or  universal  a  faith  as  has  often 
been  claimed  for  it. 

In  a  word,  there  is  not  much  that  is  absolutely  new  in  these  essays,  but  the 
rationalizing  and  scholarly  criticism  now  employed  in  the  realm  of  theology  is 
here  set  furih  in  as  clear  and  full  and  vigorous  and  manly  a  way  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  within  a  moderate  compass,  and  by  men  eminent  in  ecclesias- 
tical position  and  influence.  We  could  not  recommend  the  essays  to  young 
men  whose  religious  opinions  were  unsettled,  and  we  regard  the  skepticism 
they  covertly  teach  as  often  unwarranted  by  facts,  and  at  war  with  philoso- 
phy. But  it  is  a  book  for  theologians  to  read,  study,  and  inwardly  digest. 
To  shut  their  eyes  and  raise  the  cry  of  sacrilege,  is  neither  manly  nor  just. 

The  Holy  Biiu.e,  containing  the  Old  and  iSTew^  Testaments.  Translated  and  ar- 
ranged, with  Notes ;  By  Leicester  Ambrose  Sawyer.  Vol.  II.  The  Later 
Prophets.     Boston:  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.   18G1.     12mo.  pp.  381. 

The  interest  which  greeted  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  previous  vol- 
ume cannot  very  well  have  been  forgotten.  It  was  stimulated  by  extensive 
advertisements,  by  wordy  puffing,  by  the  printing  of  testimonials  lo  the  trans- 
lator's ability  and  adaptation,  and  by  all  the  arts  which  publishers,  having 
more  enterprise  than  conscience  or  specific  knowledge  of  their  own  issues,  are 
able  to  employ.  Large  editions  were  soon  exhausted.  But  when  it  was 
found  that  the  extravagant  pretensions  were  not  wholly  warranted  by  the  sol- 
id merits  of  the  work,  the  reaction  was  both  [)r(MTipt,  severe  and  extreme.  The 
critics  commenced  the  search  for  flavvs,  magnified  inaccuracies  and  ridiculed 
inelegances.  As  a  result,  the  book  w^as  never  allowed  a  fair  hearing  before 
the  public.  But  the  day  of  passion  and  prejudice  is  passing,  and  whatever 
merits  may  attach  to  Mr.  Sawyer's  labors  will  now  win  their  way  to  notice. 
A  new  edition  of  that  first  volume  appears  in  connection   with  this  translation 
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of  the  later  prophets,  and  they  go  forth  togelher  to  invite  inquiry  and  find 
their  proper  place  in  our  Biblical  literature.  Of  the  previous  volume,  we 
have  nothinrr  to  say  in  addition  to  the  words  with  which  we  commended  it  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers  two  years  since. 

The  main  features  which  marked  the  previous  effort  reappear  in  this  ;  though 
the  faults  seem  to  us  less  glaring  and  the  excellences  more  decided.  From 
the  general  examination  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  the  work,  it  seems 
to  us  a  real  contribution  to  the  needed  object  he  is  seeking  to  reach, — viz.,  an 
accurate  and  adapted  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
phetical books  is  chronological ;  the  divisions  into  chapters  and  paragraphs 
seem  generally  judicious  and  natural  ;  and,  though  the  aim  to  render  literally 
seems  at  limes  to  give  stiflness  to  the  idiom  and  obscurity  to  tlie  thought,  yei 
in  very  many  instances  this  translation  improves  and  invigorates  the  statement 
of  the  writer. 

There  is  a  full  and  careful  statement,  in  the  form  of  a  preface,  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  he  has  been  governed  in  the  translation,  suggested  in  part, 
evidently,  by  the  criticisms  called  out  by  his  previous  work.  These  principles 
are  generally  natural,  simple,  just  and  exhaustive.  He  makes,  however, 
some  statements,  respecting  the  transference  and  use  of  the  word  baptizOf 
that  are  calculated  to  awaken  some  surprise.  He  says,  "It  neither  signifies 
to  merge  or  plunge,  nor  to  immerse  nor  plunge  in;  nor  is  there  any  verb  in 
the  Latin  or  English  languages  to  express  it  perfectly  but  itself.  The  word 
was  Latinized  to  meet  a  necessity  ;  it  was  also  Anglicized  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  as  necessary  now  as  it  has  ever  been."  "The  necessity  of  it 
was  to  express  some  specific  kind  or  modification  of  plunging.  The  classic 
Greeks  never  made  much  use  of  the  word.  ...  It  was  undoubtedly  formed 
to  meet  an  emergency."  We  have  only  to  say  that  the  use  of  the  word  by 
such  authors  as  Polybiua,  Aristutle,  Strabo,  Diodorus,  Josephus,  &c.,  &c., 
fails  to  suggest  any  such  peculiarity  as  is  here  claimed  ;  and  the  necessity  for 
Latinizing  or  Anglicizing  appears  to  us  rather  a  theological  than  a  philological 
one.  We  would  respectfully  commend  to  Mr.  Sawyer's  attention,  the  appendix 
to  the  revised  translation  of  Matthew,  recently  issued  by  the  American  Bible 
Union. 

The  last  40  pages  in  the  volume  are  occupied  by  extended  critical  and  ex- 
planatory notes,  of  real  value  ;  the  most  important  and  extended  of  which  is 
devoted  to  a  statement  and  discussion  of  the  grounds  on  which  Metanoeo  is 
translated  to  change  one^s  mind,  instead  of  to  repent.  The  discussion  is  plain, 
vigorous  and  forcible,  though  it  may  not  wholly  convince  every  reader.  The 
volume  is  welcome,  not  only  in  view  of  the  honest  and  earnest  Christian  pur- 
pose of  the  author,  but  as  a  real  contribution  to  an  object  whose  importance 
cannot  long  be  ignored  or  questioned. 


The  Four  Georges.  Sketches  of  manners,  morals,  court,  and  town  life.  By 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  etc.  With  Illustrations.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
18G0.     12mo.,  pp.  241. 

The  multitude  who  enjoyed  the  privilege    of  listening   to  the  Lectures  of 

Thackeray  on  the  "  Four  Georges,"   during  his   visit   to  this  country  some 

years  since,  will  welcome  this  volume  as  they  would  renew    a   pleasant   ac- 
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quaintance ;  and  many  others  who  failed  of  that  pleasure  then,  will  sit  down 
gladly  to  this  novel  literary  feast.  The  lectures  appear  in  their  old  form,  and 
are  scarcely  less  entertairiing  when  read  than  when  listened  to.  'i'here  has 
probably  been  no  other  attempt  so  successful  as  this  to  portray  ih.e  real,  every 
day  life  of  that  period,  and  show  us  the  living  actors  in  their  work-dress  and 
court  apparel.  The  style  is  gossiping-,  but  i'igorous  ;  the  surface  sparkles 
with  humor,  but  there  is  a  strong  under-current  of  philosophy  and  seriousness  ; 
the  censure  is  sometimes  unsparing,  but  the  appreciation  is  hearty  ;  royal  fol- 
lies are  handled  as  if  by  a  Vandal,  and  the  shams  which  walk  decked  out  in 
titles  are  most  mercilessly  ridiculed  after  being  exposed,  hut  a  genuine  quali- 
ty of  manhood  never  walks  by  withouta  Dad  of  recognition  or  an  act  of  hum- 
age.  But  there  is  no  need  of  stopping  to  describe  Thackeray,  or  commend  his 
Four  Georges.  It  is  enough  to  announce  the  volume,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  reading  public. 

The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Amici. ;  A  rictiire  of  Exploration.  By  Pdcli- 
ard  F.  ]Jurton.,  II.  M.  I.  Army,  etc.  New  York  :  Harper  &  lirotliers.  18G0. 
8vo.,  pp.  572. 

Travels  in  the  llegions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,  and  the  Ilussian 
Acquisitions  on  the  confines  of  India  and  China.  With  adventures  among  the 
Mountain  Kirghis  ;  and  the  Maujours,  Maugargs,  Toungous,  Touzcnits^,  Gol- 
di,  and  Gclyaks  ;  the  hunting  and  pastoral  tribt^s.  Ly  Thomas  Witlaw^  Atkin- 
son, F.  11.  G.  S.,  etc.,  author  of  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia.  AMth  a  map 
and  numerous  illustrations.     Same  Publishers.     18G0.     8vo.,  p]).  448. 

The  explorations  which  have  been  conducted  into  the  h.rr(V  incogniiai  of 
the  Asiatic  and  African  continents  within  the  last  ten  years,  are  retnarkable 
for  the  moral  and  scientific  eminence  of  the  men  who  have  conducted  them  ; 
for  the  civil  prestige  which  they  carried  ;  the  extent  and  rninutctiess  of  the 
surveys  ;  the  large  amount  of  information  accumulated  ;  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  reports  which  have  been  made  of  their  experiences  and  labors,  and  the 
deep  and  general  sympathy  felt  in  the  undertakings  and  results.  And  no  sin- 
gle publishing  house  has  done  so  much  as  that  of  the  Harpers  to  issue  the 
results  of  these  explorers  promptly,  and  in  a  form  which  puts  them  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  readers.  These  two  goodly  volumes  are  fitting  companions 
of  those  in  which  Barlh,  Livingstone,  Ellis,  etc.,  have  their  significajit  narra- 
tives enshrined,  and,  in  point  of  interest,  these  will  bear  no  unfavorable  com- 
parison with  those. 

The  chief  work  of  Capt.  Burton,  as  here  portrayed,  is  connected  with  a 
journey  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  coast  near  Zanzibar,  toward  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  to  the  great  lake  or  lakes  of  which  so  much  has 
been  heard  and  conjectured,  and  an  exploration  of  the  waters  and  surround- 
ing country.  The  journey  occupied  about  seven  months,  and  was  as  full  of 
incidents  and  experiences,  amusing,  ridiculous,  perplexing,  sad,  fearful  and 
terrible,  as  the  most  romantic  could  desire,  or  the  most  resolute  consent  to 
accept.  He  is  a  shrewd,  energetic,  and  determined  explorer,  and  an  unusu- 
ally vigorous,  picturesque  and  independent  writer.  There  is  a  vein  of  hu- 
mor and  a  sprinkling  of  audacity  both  in  his  character  and  his  style  ;  he  rat- 
tles off  scientific  terms  in  his  descriptions  as  though  he  never  dreamed  of  any 
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inability  in  the  reader  to  understand  him  ;  and  lets  off  bits  of  quiet  ?atire,  or 
flings  out  a  sonorous  and  suggestive  epithet  in  a  way  that  reminds  of  Thack- 
eray in  his  best  moods.  lie  explores  with  a  courage  almost  desperate,  stud- 
ies with  the  aid  of  a  large  knowledge,  observes  with  a  quick  and  apprecia- 
tive eye,  and  his  descriptions  are  like  a  scries  of  photographs  exhibited  in 
company  with  a  running  and  vivacious  commentary.  The  general  view  of 
the  country  and  of  the  people  corresponds  to  that  given  by  Krapf  and  Liv- 
ingstone. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  volume  is  smoother,  more  graceful  and  flow- 
ing, and  the  scientific  knowledge  communicated  is  relatively  less  ;  but  the 
narrative  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  that  has  fallen  into  our  hands  for 
many  a  day.  It  is  a  new  region  whicli  he  explores,  and  the  extent  of  his 
surveys,  tiie  intimacy  of  his  associations  with  the  various  irilies  inhabiting 
this  region,  and  the  quiet  enthusiasm  which  he  carried  with  him,  combine 
to  render  his  volume  as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive.  The  numerous  and 
spirited  illustrations  greatly  enhance  its  value,  and  render  its  impressions 
deeper  and  more  vivid. 

The  Monahchtes  of  Continental  EuiiorE.  Italy  ;  from  the  earHcst  period  to 
the  present  day.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  New  York  :  Jvlason  &  13rothers» 
8vo.,  pp.  587. 

We  have  heretofore  called  attention  to  tliis  series  of  histories,  on  the  issue 
of  the  previous  volumes,  devoted  respectively  to  Russia  and  Austria.  This 
volume,  devoted  to  Italy,  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  all  his  historical 
works.  All  the  best  qualities  of  the  author  appear  here  ;  while  the  ample 
materials  at  command,  the  thrilling  part  v.hich  Italy  has  borne  in  the  trans- 
actions of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  revo^- 
lution  now  in  progress  there,  all  combine  to  render  such  a  work  as  this  at- 
tractive. About  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  lloman  history  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Abbott  is  decidedly  the  best  for  or- 
dinary readers  which  we  have  ever  met.  Never  dry,  prolix  or  superficial,  it 
tells  all  the  important  portions  of  the  story  with  great  plainness  and  yet  with 
great  pow-er.  The  narrative  has  evidently  been  prepared  in  the  spirit  of 
historic  justice  and  fidelity,  and  yet  the  ancient  Roman  life  passes  before  us 
like  a  panorama,  till  we  seem  to  be  living  among  the  events  which  are  so  viv- 
idly described  to  us.  Tor  ordinary  readers  of  history  we  know  of  nothing  so 
well  adapted  to  afford  an  adequate  and  distinct  view  of  the  continental  mon- 
archies as  this  admirable  series.  It  is  an  enterprise  which  ought  to  be  ap- 
preciated and  encouraged,  and  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  volumes 
do  not  circulate  widely,  and  keep  every  rival  out  of  the  fleld  for  many  years 
to  come. 


Hymns  and  Choirs  :  or  the  Matter  and  the  Manner  of  the  Service  of  Song  in 
the  House  of  the  Lord.  By»Austin  Phelps  and  Edwards  A.  Park,  Professors 
at  Andover,  and  Daniel  L.  Furbcr,  Pastor  at  Newton.  Andover  :  Warren  F. 
Draper,  etc.     1860.     12mo.,  pp.  425. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  "  Service  of  Song"  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
is  signiflcanl  and  encouraging.     The  practical  importance  of  this  part  of  wor* 
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ship  is  newly  realized,  and  it  has  al  length  hccn  taken  in  hand  by  those  wlio 
are  likely  to  deal  with  it  eflectually  and  wisely.  And,  thouf":!!  the  present 
volume  sustains  so  close  a  relation  to  the  "  Sabbaih  Hymn  and  Tune  Book," 
that  it  will  sometimes  be  dismissed  as  the  special  pleaditifj  of  partisan  writers, 
or  read  with  an  eye  open  chiefly  with  a  view  of  discoverinn^  defects,  or  treat'- 
ed  as  bcinnr  part  of  a  controversy  between  rival  authors  and  publishers, — yet 
we  anticipate  for  it  a  wide  circulation  and  a  valuable  ministry.  Each  of  the 
three  essays  is  occupied  with  a  distinct  department  of  the  general  subject, 
and  is  in  some  sense,  com])lele  in  iiself;  yet  no  one  of  tlicm  could  be  spared 
without  serious  loss.  The  general  subject  of  the  first  essay  is  "  Ilymnology, 
an  Expression  of  Relinious  Eife  ;"  in  which  we  have  its  history,  its  relation 
to  Scripture  and  to  Christian  experience,  its  characteristics  at  dilFerent  periods, 
the  various  kinds  of  hymns,  the  diiTerent  occasions  to  which  they  need  to  be 
adapted  in  order  to  their  best  and  broadest  work,  and  the  qualities  which 
oufrht  always  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  compiler,  and  the  leader  of  worship. 
The  essay  sets  forth,  most  admirably,  the  extensive  research,  the  accurate 
scholarship,  the  exquisite  taste,  and  chastened  spirit,  of  Prof  Phelps.  It 
could  have  been  written  only  by  a  i)hilo3ophic  and  reverential  Christian  wor- 
shipper, and  it  will  commend  itself  to  the  sympathy  of  almost  any  unpreju- 
diced reader.  We  cannot  accei)t  all  his  criticisms,  nor  acquiesce  in  all  his 
specific  decisions,  hut  we  thank  him  most  heartily  for  the  information  he  has 
here  spread  out,  the  principles  he  has  elucidated,  the  valuable  hints  he  lias 
sufjgested,  and  especially  for  the  new  dignity  and  sanctity  which  he  has 
thrown  over  the  whole  ''  Service  of  Sonf?  in  the  House  of  the  Eord.'' 

Prof  Park  discusses  "The  Text  of  Hymns,"  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
whole  vexed  question  of  "changes"  in  his  masterly  way,  and  furnishes  a 
vast  amount  of  information  respecting  the  melamorphoses  which  many  of  our 
most  familiar  hymns  have  undergone  since  their  birth.  He  considers  the 
rights  of  authors  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  privileges  of  critics  and  compilers 
on  tlic  other  ;  develops  the  various  eflt'cts  of  changes,  and  seeks  to  reduce  the 
whole  question  of  emendations  to  a  simple  and  systematic  form.  The  original 
versions  of  not  a  few  of  our  older  and  familiar  hymns,  as  here  set  forth,  will 
not  a  little  surprise  many  readers, —  not  the  least  striking  of  which  is  that 
usually  commencing, 

"Jerusalem,  my  glorious  home," 

which  appears  here  in  twenty-six  stanzas,  and  is  full  of  poetic  fire  and  inspi- 
ration for  the  soul.  Some  of  those  old  versions  of  the  Psalms  appear  here 
w^hich  only  appeal  to  the  risibles  instead  of  the  devotional  feelings.  It  is  a 
vast  mine  and  a  rich  one  at  which  he  has  wrought  with  no  ordinary  skill  and 
success. 

Mr.  Furber  writes  upon  "The  Dignity  and  the  Methods  of  Worship  in 
Song  ;"  and  treats  the  subject  in  a  very  practical  way, — descending  into  the 
details  of  mode,  with  a  view  of  aiding  to  de^^elop  right  views  and  aims, 
and  of  relieving  congregational  singing  of  difficulty  and  inefTiciency.  His 
suggestions  are  generally  valuable  and  practicable  ;  and  the  writer  shows 
Iiimself  to  be  no  mere  theorist.  Most  of  the  illustrations  in  all  the  essays 
ar-e  drawn  from  the  "Sabbath  Hymn    and  Tune  Book,"   for  obvious  reasons. 
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We  regard  the  Hymn  Book  as  superior  to  any  thing  previously  issued — we 
cannot,  liowever,  commend  tlie  tunes  provided  by  Dr.  Mason,  in  any  such 
high  and  unqualified  terms  as  Mr.  Furber  has  done.  J3ut  this  volume  is  rich- 
ly deserving  of  the  attention  of  all  who  arc  interested  lo  ennoble  our  wor- 
ship with  such  song  as  shall  aid  all  the  people  to  make  melody  in  the  heart 
unto  the  Lord. 

The  PuLriT  of  the  AMEinoAN  IlEvoLrTioN  :  or  the  Political  Sennor.s  of  the 
Period  of  1776.  With  a  Historical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Illustrations.  By 
John  AVingate  Thornton,  A.  M.  iJoston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1860.  12mo., 
pp.  5157. 

Here  is  a  treasure  !  The  value  of  it  is  even  now  very  great,  and  every 
year  will  make  to  it  a  fresh  addition.  Nine  discourses,  by  the  ablest  among 
the  old  gigantic  Puritan  divines,  preached  on  memorable  occasions  and  amid 
signilicant  circumstances,  between  the  years  1750  and  1783,  and  dealing  W'ith 
the  political  issues  of  their  times  like  men  who  took  a  broad  view  of  the  re- 
laiions  subsisting  between  religion  and  politics,  and  who  fearlessly  applied 
the  law  of  Ciod  to  the  policy  of  the  state  and  to  the  consciences  of  civil  leg- 
islators !  It  is  a  most  timely  publication,  and  the  lesson  taught  will  not  be 
applied  to  our  own  times  with  less  force  and  care  because  the  editor  main- 
tains so  skilful  a  silence  on  that  point.  We  have  nothing  but  words  of  com- 
mendation for  the  volume.  [t  has  been  prepared  with  painstaking  and  ju- 
diciousness, and  the  selections  are  admirable  in  themselves  and  fairly  rep- 
resentative of  the  pulpit  and  the  period.  The  title-pages  of  the  discourses, 
as  they  appeared  on  the  pamphlets  when  first  issued,  are  reproduced  here 
as  exactly  as  possible  ;  and  the  prefaces  and  foot-notes  of  the  authors  are 
carefully  retained.  Each  discourse  is  introduced  with  a  prefatory  note  by 
the  editor,  which  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  facts  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  circumstances  and  moulding  influences  of  the  sermon,  and  of 
the  characteristics  and  relations  of  tlie  preacher.  Besides  these,  valuable 
and  instructive  notes  are  scattered  along  the  pages,  and  a  most  admirable 
Introduction  to  the  whole  work  paints  and  expounds  the  life  of  that  period 
with  rare  skill  and  appreciation,  and  shows  how  powerful,  as  a  formative 
and  regulating  influence,  was  the  Puritan  Pulpit.  INIayhew,  Chauncey,  Pay- 
son  and  Stiles  are  among  these  notabilities.  The  peculiar  style  of  that  pe- 
riod appears  in  all  its  fuhiess,  and  tliere  is  pretty  clear  evidence  that  short 
sermons  were  not  the  uniform  rule  ; — the  discourse  of  Dr.  May  hew  covering 
52  duodecicno  pages — which  is  about  a  fair  average  of  length — and  that  of 
Dr.  Stiles  filling  120  pages.  If  they  did  not  conquer  opposition  by  argument, 
their  persistence  certainly  entitled  ihem  to  a  victory.  Omitting  analysis,  and 
refraining  from  quotations,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  these  utterances  abound 
in  the  strong  meat  of  logic  and  the  clear  ring  of  brave  and  vital  words. 

The  T;1fe  of  TraisT  :  Being  a  Narrative  of  the  Lord's  Dealings  with  George 
MuUcr,  written  by  hhnsclf.  Edited  and  condensed  by  llcv.  H.  lincoln  Way- 
land,  etc.  AVith  an  Introduction  by  Trancis  Wayland.  Boston  :  Gould  & 
Lincoln.     1861.     12mo.,  pp.  470. 

This  single  book  contains  nearly  every  thing  of  general  importance  which 
was  presented  in  the  two  octavo  volumes  in  which  the  narrative  appeared  in 
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England  ;  and,  as  the  record  of  Christian  experience  and  the  great  undertak- 
ings and  accompHshnnents  of  faith,  it  is  so  peculiar  as  to  be  marvellous.  A 
young  man,  born  in  humble  life,  educated  in  Prussia  and  Germany,  wayward 
and  somewhat  vicious  in  his  youth,  is  converted,  goes  to  England,  settles  at 
Bristol,  preaches  for  a  time  to  a  small  company  with  effect,  relinquishes  his 
stipulated  salary  from  relif»ious  conviction,  and  is  moved  by  a  strong  inward 
impulse  to  make  provision  for  the  poor  vagabond  children  about  liim.  He 
has  neither  funds  nor  the  promise  of  any  ;  but,  seeking  counsel  and  aid  of 
God  in  prayer,  money  and  cooperation  come  to  him  and  help  him  to  a  success 
so  large  that  his  plans  widen  till  he  believes  himself  summoned  of  God  to 
establish  an  institution  f(jr  the  support  and  instruction  of  orphans.  lie  nev- 
er solicited  a  siagle  penny  from  any  human  being,  but  asked  only  of  God. 
Funds  came  in,  co-laborers  came  fctrvvard,  means  increased,  the  faith  grew 
larger,  the  sphere  of  effort  widened  year  after  year  without  any  definite  plan, 
till  tlie  hired  buildin<^s  overflowed.  laind  was  purchased,  buildings  erected, 
till  700  orphans  were  gathered  and  provided  for.  A  still  larger  building  is 
now  in  process  of  erection,  so  that  room  will  soon  be  furnished  for  1150. 
Nearly  $  700,000  have  already  been  expended  in  this  enterprise,  by  a  man 
who  is  not  worth  a  dollar,  who  has  never  asked  for  n]oney  of  any  human  be- 
ing, who  had  no  human  guarantees  of  success  ;  and  yet  he  has  never  allowed 
himself  to  tun  into  debt,  and  in  all  the  strait  and  trying  places,  which  have 
been  many,  has  never  wanted  a  meal  for  himself  and  his  beneficiaries.  Be- 
sides this,  he  is  aiding  100  missionaries,  and  doing  a  large  work  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles,  tracts,  &c.  He  occasionally  prints  statements  of  his 
experiences  and  the  operations  which  he  superintends,  telling  the  story  with 
artless  simplicity  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  calm  faith,  exhibiting  the  receipts  and 
expenditures,  but  without  the  name  of  a  donor  or  a  word  of  direct  appeal  for 
help.  Thus  he  has  lived  and  wrought  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  is  thus 
living  and  working  still. 

We  scarcely  know  of  anything  like  it  in  all  history.  The  life  and  the 
work  scarcely  admit  of  classification.  We  read  wonderingly  and  with  moist 
eyes  ;  hut  confess  we  are  not  fully  prepared  to  give  the  moral  of  the  tale. 
Dr.  Wayland  says  : — "  We  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that,  if  any  one  will 
undertake  any  other  Christian  work  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, his  labors  will  be  attended  with  a  similar  result."  And  he  adds,  that 
"if  Mr.  Miiller  is  right,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  all  wrong  in  the  plan  by 
which  our  betievolent  operations  are  contlucted."'  We  cannot  go  so  far  yet  ; 
but  welcome  the  book  as  a  needed  help  to  faith. 

Guesses  at  Truth.     By  two  Ih'othcr.s.      From  tlic  fifth  London  Edition.     Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  &  Fields,      ISGl.      12nio,,  pp.  5')5. 

This  work,  which  has  been  (juite  extensively  circulated  in  England  since 
its  issue  in  1838,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  brothers  Hare,  who  are  not  strangers 
in  the  circles  of  scientific  and  literary  life.  It  is  fragmentary,  and  the  range 
of  subjects  discussed  or  suggested  is  broad  and  varied.  It  is  much  less  brii- 
Jjant  than  J3eecher's  "  Life  Thoughts,"'  and  can  never  be  so  generally  popular 
.as  that  unique  volume.     The  s])irit  of  the  authors  is   more  calm   and  mcdita- 
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live,  and,  as  a  result,  the  pregnant  sentences  will  nriore  reaflily  be  deposited 
in  a  reader's  mind, —  Ivinf^  quietly  till  they  yield  new  and  influential  elements 
of  life.  Tlie  book  is  the  thinkinnr  aloud  of  men  who  survey  the  vvorld  with 
care,  and  then  carry  home  its  facts  to  tiie  cliambers  of  reflection  where  they 
may  be  elaborated  and  questioned  till  they  give  up  their  deeper  meanitjg  in 
the  truths  they  symbolize.  The  successive  paragraphs  are  })hotographs  of 
passing  thought,  of  successive  meditations  that  are  yet  more  than  half  iso- 
lated, of  spontaneous  criticisms  called  out  by  a  volume  or  an  incident,  of 
half  truths  which  elude  the  vision  before  the  second  side  can  be  fairly  scan- 
ned, of  hints  whose  real  signillcance  the  author  does  not  stop  to  determine, 
of  questions  which  may  be  asked  in  a  breath  but  scarcely  answennl  in  a 
life-time,  and  of  initial  processes  of  thougiit  the  following  of  which  may- 
take  us  we  hardly  know  where.  But  th'?  ^'  Guesses''  are  neither  trance- 
utterances  nor  oracular.  One  communes  here  with  healthy  minds,  acting  in 
their  proper  sphere  and  in  the  normal  way.  There  is  no  morbid  longing 
for  what  cannot  be  ;  no  senseless  croaking  over  what  ought  to  be  conquered  ; 
no  egotistic  portrayal  of  the  authors'  whims  and  fancies,  as  though  they  de- 
served to  be  studied  like  the  picture  galleries  of  the  Louvre.  It  is  a  book  to 
be  taken  up  in  the  leisure  half  hours  of  life,  that  the  mind  and  heart  mav  re- 
ceive stimulus  and  be  roused  to  a  higher  and  healthier  activiiy.  It  is  a  work 
eminently  deserving  a  reprint,  and  the  publishers  have  sent  it  out  in  the  taste- 
ful style  which  has  given  their  house  a  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  Conduct  or  LirE,     Ey  K.  W,  Emerson,  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.   18GL 
12mo.,  pp.  288. 

It  is  not  easy  to  classify,  and  not  always  pleasant  to  criticise  either  Mr. 
Emerson  or  his  writings.  He  is  no  copyist  or  imitator,  though  it  often  seems 
manifest  that  Carlyle  has  left  a  mark  upon  him  which  will  not  be  rubbed 
out.  lie  appears,  at  times,  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  truth,  but  inconsis- 
tent witli  ]Mr.  Emerson,  lie  talks,  sometimes  like  an  oracle,  now  like  a 
dreamer,  and  then  his  tone  has  a  sonorous  majesty  like  a  prophet's,  ilo  ut- 
ters fearlessly  the  thought  of  the  hour — seeining  to  love  and  trust  it  none  the 
less  because  it  is  iconoclastic  or  paradoxical,  lie  is  wonderfully  sententiousa 
His  intellect  is  in  a  sense,  philosophic,  and  his  soul  is  full  of  poetry.  Ilia 
page  is  alive,  and  the  reading  of  it  affecis  one  like  a  succession  of  shocks 
from  a  battery.  He  hates  verbiage  almost  as  intensely  as  he  docs  cant, — 
many  of  his  sentences  appearing  as  though  they  had  been  put  into  a  liydrau- 
lic  press,  llis  abounding  aphorisms  and  epigrams  are  heavily  freighted  ;  and 
a  susceptible  reader  is  frequently  prompted  to  clap  his  hands  over  a  mag- 
nificent utterance,  or  shout  Amen!  We  quote  a  few  sentences  from  this  re- 
cent volume,  which  is  like  its  predecessors  in  its  main  features,  and  which 
nobody  but  Mr.  Llmerson  could  have  written. 

"Great  men,  great  nations,  have  not  been  boasters  and  buffoons,  but  per- 
ceivers  of  the  terror  of  life,  and  have  manned  themselves  to  face  it."  "Of 
two  men,  each  obeying  his  own  thought,  he  whose  thought  is  deepest  will  be 
the  strongest  character."     "  One  way  is  right  to  go:  the   hero   sees  it,   and 
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moves  on  that  aim,  and  has  the  world  under  him  fur  root  and  support.  Ho  is 
to  others  as  the  world.  His  a[)pr()hali()(i  is  honor  ;  his  dissent,  infamy.  The 
o-|anc(!  of  his  eye  has  the  force  of  sunbeams."  "A  good  intention  clothes 
itself  with  sudden  power.  When  a  god  wishes  to  ride,  any  chip  or  pehble 
will  hud  and  shoot  out  wing-ed  feet,  and  serve  him  f>r  a  horse."'  "  Fear  not 
a  revolution  which  constrains  you  to  live  five  years  in  one."  "  ileaven  deals 
with  us  on  no  representative  system.  Souls  are  not  saved  in  bundles.""  "  All 
the  f^reat  ajzes  have  been  af^es  of  belief."  "  Soci^^ty  is  a  masked  ball,  where 
every  one  hides  his  real  character,  and  reveals  it  by  hidintr."  "Life  is  a  suc- 
cession of  lessons,  which  must  he  lived  to  be  understood."  "  Fear  God,  and 
where  you  q-o,  men  shall  think  they  walk  in  hallowed  catliedrals."  "  A  hin:h 
aim  is  curative,  as  well  as  arnica.''  "  hivery  man  takes  care,  at  first,  that  his 
nein^hbor  shall  not  cheat  iiim.  JJut  a  day  comes  when  he  betrins  to  care  that 
he  do  not  cheat  his  neijj^hbor.  Then  all  goes  well.  He  has  changed  his 
market-cart  into  a  chariot  of  the  sun." 

But  we  need  quote  no  farther.  The  pages  are  ricdi  in  such  gems  as  few 
besides  l^^mcrson  could  scatter  with  a  profusion  that  seems  almost  prodigal. 
The  subjects  of  the  nine  chapters  which  fill  tlie  book,  are  Fate,  Power, 
Wealth,  Culture,  Behavior,  Worship,  fyonsiderations  by  the  Way,  iieauty, 
Hlusions.  No  previous  volume  cd'  bis  exhibits  more  wealth  of  i bought,  or 
beauty  and  power  of  expression,  than  the  present.  It  niust,  in  justice,  be 
added,  that  the  old  faults  rea[){)ear  also.  Inconsistencies,  egotism,  irony  that 
is  almost  bitter,  stoicism  actual  or  afiected,  transcendentalism  that  can  quietly 
sneer  at  philanthropy  when  it  gets  near  enough  to  the  earth  to  perceive  the 
wounded  traveller  and  the  Samaritan  bending  over  him,  and  a  haughty  and 
defiant  skepticism  which  kicks  aside  the  sanctities  (if  a  thousand  years,  as 
though  they  were  children's  toys.  The  faith  he  offers  envelops  many  a 
mind  in  mists,  and  the  stimulus  he  imparts  is  not  of  that  kind  whicli  makes 
wise  and  practical  workers. 


View  or  the  State  or  Europe  DiniTxa  ttie  ^Mttitile  Aces.  V>y  Henry  Hal- 
ham.  LTi.  D.,  F.  K.  A.  S.,  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Franco.  In 
tln-oo  volumes.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lcc  &  Co.  For  AVilliam  Vcazie. 
18G1.      12mo.,  pp.  481,  404,  488. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Hallam,  on  its  appearance  in  Fngland,  at  once  took  rank 
among  the  great  clasr,ic3  of  the  realm,  and  the  author  rose  to  an  eminence 
which  there  is  little  danger  he  will  soon  lose.  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hume  and 
Macaulay  are  great  names  among  the  historical  authors,  and  each  has  his  own 
rare  peculiarities  and  merits.  But  not  one  (^f  them  surpasses  him  in  extent 
and  carefulness  of  research,  in  laborious  and  patient  comparison  of  authorities, 
in  historic  conscientiousness  and  modesty,  in  freedom  from  prejudice,  in  the 
absence  (>f  ambition  to  appear  profound,  original,  or  striking,  in  the  clearness 
of  his  statements,  the  happy  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  the  thorough 
exhaustion  of  the  subjects  vvliich  he  treats.  He  never  dogmatizes,  n(»r  judges 
for  his  reader  in  difficult  cases  instead  of  allowing  him  to  iudge    for   himself. 

n  Jo 

He  ventures  no  positive  statements  without  the  clearest  proof,  and  only  claims 
probability  in  hundreds  of  instances  where  even  critical  readers  would  assert 
with  positivcness.  His  work  will  supersede  all  others  of  similar  aim  and  sub- 
ject for  many  years  to  come  ;  and  his  fame,  as  a  historian,  will  doubtless  grow 
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briglil(3r  with  years.  No  author  has  told  more,  where  it  was  so  difficult  to 
tell  any  considerable  amount  with  certainty,  within  the  same  space  than  he, 
and  he  tells  nothinn^  superfluous. 

But  to  praise  Hallam  is  like  praising  Shakspeare.  Of  him  his  standing-  is 
his  testimonial.  But  we  shall  he  doing  a  favor  to  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
making  up  libraries,  by  calling  their  attention  to  this  splendid  edition  of  his 
works,  now  being  issued  by  a  house  well  known  for  its  enterprise,  and  for 
the  general  character  of  its  issues.  The  style  corresponds  to  that  in  which 
the  works  of  Lamb,  the  essays  of  Carlyle,  &c.,  have  appeared,  and  is  hardly 
surpassed  by  anything  sent  out  by  the  English  press.  It  is  a  luxury  to  look 
at  these  volumes,  (bating  the  uncut  leaves,)  and  a  double  luxury  to  read  them. 
We  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  issue  the  other  works  of  the  same  author 
in  uniform  style,  and  we  trust  the  enterprise  is  to  prove  at  once  remunerative 
to  the  publishers  as  well  as  grateful  to  the  reading  public.  We  shall  soon 
liope  to  see  the  other  works  of  Ilallam  fairly  out  of  press,  and  on  their  way 
to  many  libraries. 


as 


Life  and  Rklioiox  or  the  Hindoos.  With  a  Sketch  of  my  Life  and  Exper- 
ricncc,  By  Joguth  Chiiiulcr  Gangooly.  (Baptized  Philip.)  Boston  :  Cros- 
by, Nicholy,  Lee  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.,  pp.  306. 

The  account  of  Hindooism,  as  presented  by  this  young  Brahmin  convert  to 
Unitarian  Christianity,  diifers  somewhat  from  the  representations  made  by 
previous  writers  on  the  subject  ;  though  these  differences  may  be  generally 
accounted  for  without  supposing  either  of  the  parties  to  have  written  in  igno- 
rance or  with  selfish  motives.  Gangooly 's  mind  is  poetic  rather  than  phil- 
sophical :  and  from  his  own  account  we  gather  the  conviction  that  he  has 
seen  and  felt  less  of  the  evils  of  his  ancestral  system  than  many  others  who 
iiave  spent  less  years  in  India,  and  enjoyed,  in  some  respects,  less  ample  op- 
portunities than  he.  The  poetic  and  moral  significance  of  many  religious 
rites,  which  have  now  become  practically  abominable,  relieves  them  some- 
what of  their  horrors  ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Christianity  and 
Ilindooism  are  more  morally  remote  from  each  other  than  Mr.  Gangooly 
seems  to  imagine.  The  insifrht  afforded  hv  this  book  into  the  interior  of  Hin- 
doo  life  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  acceptable.  He  himself  appears  to  be  a 
remarkably  amiable,  observing,  vivacious,  and  intelligent  young  man,  warm- 
hearted and  earnest,  honestly  and  resolutely  seeking  the  truth  which  he  ap- 
pears to  love  truly.  The  story  of  his  experience  is  charmingly  told,  without 
egotism  or  desire  to  make  a  sensation.  We  cannot  really  wish  that  he  had 
waited  longer  before  attempting  to  systematize  his  views  or  discuss  the  funda- 
mental points  in  theology,  for  we  arc  interested  to  observe  the  workings  of 
such  a  mind  as  his  amid  the  doctrines  of  the  church  ;  but  we  have  smiled 
many  times  over  his  theological  discussions.  He  is  a  very  imperfect  creed- 
maker  as  yet,  and  his  defence  of  his  Confession  leaves  it  more  vulnerable 
than  when  he  began.  But  we  have  found  his  book  full  of  entertainment  and 
instruction,  and  have  risen  from  its  perusal  with  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
ability  and  spirit  of  the  author. 
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KiNETY  Days'  "SVortii  or  Europe.     By  Edward  E.    Ilalc.     Boston  :  Walker, 
Wise  &  Co.     ISGl.     12mo.,  pp.  224. 

This  is  a  modest  title-page  ;  the  Preface  wliich  f(»l]ows  it  is  still  more  so, 
as  the  author,  in  it,  disparages  all  mere  books  of  travel,  and  sneers  at  his  own, 
cautioning  every  body  against  baying  or  reading  it.  But  the  book  itself  is 
unique,  spontaneous,  chatty,  genial,  thoughtful,  hinting  at  a  hundred  thoughts 
and  things  which  it  does  not  fairly  tell  nor  fully  show.  It  is  so  good  that  we 
demand  more,  and  demand  it  all  the  more  earnestly  and  impatiently  because 
we  perceive  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  which  might  have  been  told  as  well  as 
this.  Few  men  have  seen  more  in  three  months  than  lie,  or  interpreted  what 
was  seen  better,  or  made  themselves  so  thoroughly  the  companion  of  the 
leader.  Familiar  objects  wear  a  peculiar  freshness  in  his  word-sketchings, 
and  the  drawings  which  are  transferred  to  the  page  by  the  skill  of  the  en- 
graver, impart  a  peculiar  vividness  to  the  objects  of  study.  Jle  gives  his  own 
impressions  freely,  without  regard  to  the  panegyrical  notes  of  the  Guide- 
Books  or  the  verdicts  of  previous  travellers  ;  and  this  it  is  largely  which  im- 
parts a  character  and  zest  to  his  sketches.  He  carries  no  measuring-tape,  and 
puts  down  few  figures,  but  scatters  at  every  step  pictures  of  the  impressions 
which  are  being  multiplied  within  him.  The  pictures  are  studies,  and  the 
copies  admirable, 

Strfogle  for  liiFE.     Bv  the  author  of   <'  Scren  Stormy  Sundays,"  etc.     Bos- 
ton :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     18G1.     12mo.,  pp.  311. 

The  real  me?its  of  this  volume  are  several  and  obvious.  ''The  pictures  of 
life  are  natural  and  truthful  ;  the  characters  represent  actualities  such  as 
are  all  around  us;  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the  book  is  healthy  and  elevated  ; 
it  does  justice  to  the  heroism  that  gets  too  little  recognition  in  society,  and 
lashes  without  malice  the  follies  which  are  generally  flattered  ;  and  it  ij? 
calculated  to  deepen  and  render  more  intelligent  the  interest  which  the  more 
favored  classes  in  society  are  beginnifig  to  take  in  the  children  of  depres- 
sion and  misfortune.  The  genius  and  skill  displayed  are  not  eminent,  but 
the  aim  is  elevated,  and  thr.  work  well  done. 


A  Practicat.  iLLrsTiiATioN  OF  **  AYoman's  BirniT  TO  Lajior  •/"'  or,  a  letter 
from  Marie  E,  Zakrzewska,  M.  D.,  late  of  Berlin,  Prussia.  Edited  by  Caro- 
line 11.  Dall,  etc.     Boston  ;  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1860.     12mo,,  pp.  167. 

We  have  been  most  deeply  interested  in  reading  this  letter,  which  is  a 
simple  and  touching  record  of  a  woman's  struggles  and  victories.  IMrs.  Dall 
obtained  it  for  publication  not  without  difficulty,  but  with  a  feeling  that  ii 
would  effectually  answer  every  objection  which  honesty  could  urge  against 
her  theory  and  plea.  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  disabilities  and  dis- 
couragements which  surround  every  woman  v;ho  is  thrown  upon  society  with 
no  dependence  save  her  own  energy  and  skill,  who  has  the  consciousness  of 
power,  and  is  disposed  to  insist  upon  her  rights  against  all  denials,  and 
maintain  her  dignity  and  honor  against  all  sneers,  blandishments    and    temp- 
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t'dtions.  Her  history  is  more  than  half  an  epic,  with  now  and  then  pas- 
sages that  read  like  tragedy,  and  are  fearful  from  their  truth  and  comnion- 
ness.  To  many  it  will  read  like  a  new  revelation  of  our  false  social  life, 
and  industrial  injustice  ;  and  to  some  we  trust  it  may  come  as  a  voice  of  en- 
couragement and  a  prophecy  of  needed  changes  in  that  public  opinion  which 
makes  and  unmakes  statutes  for  society.  If  we  had  women  of  this  stamp 
the  great  question  of  woman's  position  and  relations  in  society  would  soon 
settle  itself ;  for  sucli  a  life  is  far  more  powerful  than  theories,  complaints, 
or  laws.  And  yet  it  must  he  confessed  that  few  women  have  the  talent,  or 
energy,  or  persistence,  or  faith,  which  enter  into  the  problem  of  her  life,  and 
determine  or  modify  its  result.  Few  will  find  themselves  surrounded  by 
more  unfavorable  circumstances  than  hemmed  her  in  and  defied  her  escape  ; 
but  few  can  boast  of  the  inward  forces  that  were  fed  by  disaster,  and  pro- 
voked into  power  and  determination  by  resistance.  Still,  the  lesson  cannot 
be  wholly  lost  on  any  spirit  which  can  be  waked  into  effort  by  a  noble  exam- 
ple or  a  thrilling  appeal. 


KoTiMAx  :  An  Icelandic  Romance  of  the  Tenth  Century.     In    Six   Cantos.     Bos- 
ton :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     18G1.     12mo.,  pp.  118. 

A  striking  and  characteristic  legend  of  Scandinavian  life,  portraying  the 
spirit  of  those  rude  and  energetic  tribes  in  a  most  impressive  way,  and  giv- 
ing us  an  admirable  insight  into  their  manners,  customs  and  religious  faith. 
The  story  is  clearly  and  well  told,  the  mental  portraits  are  vivid,  and  the 
scenes  sketched  with  skill.  The  poetic  power  of  the  author  is  manifestly 
not  fully  developed  as  yet ; — different  portions  of  the  poem  being  very  wide- 
ly separated  in  point  of  merit.  There  are  passages  that  glow  with  real  po- 
etic fire,  and  others  that  are  only  a  little  way  removed  from  artificial  rhyming. 
But  it  has  real  merits  which  promise  something  still  better. 


The  Benefit  oe  Cjiiiist's  Death  :  or,  the  Glorious  Biches  of  God's  Free 
Grace,  which  every  true  believer  receives  by  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified. 
Originally  written  in  Italian,  by  Aonio  Palcario,  and  now  reprinted  from  an  an- 
cient I^'nglish  translation.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Bev.  John  Ayer,  M.  A., 
&c.     Boston:  Gould  cS:  Lincoln.     1860.     IGmo.,  pp.  160. 

This  treatise  is  more  interesting  in  view  of  its  history  than  of  its  character. 
Published  in  1513,  it  led  to  the  arrest,  trial,  imprisonment,  and  final  execution 
of  the  autlior,  on  the  ground  that  it  involved  a  denial  of  purgatory,  that  it 
disapproved  of  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  churches,  that  it  struck  against  mo- 
nastic life,  and  ascribed  justification  solely  to  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Ctirist.  Such  were  the  heresies  which  Rome  punished  by  rack  and 
fygot,  irrespective  of  the  eminence  or  the  saintliness  of  the  offender  against 
the  traditional  creed  !  The  world  is  making  some  progress.  Till  recently, 
the  work  was  supposed  to  be  irrecoverably  lost  ; — its  title  and  character  be- 
ing associated  only  with  the  author's  recorded  martyrdom.  But  Mr.  Ayer 
found  a  copy  of  the  English  edition,  some  three  or  four  years  since,  and  the 
present  is  a  reprint.  Its  tone  is  evangelical,  devotional,  mellow  and  tender, 
suggesting  a  clear  head  and  a  true  and  loving  heart. 
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Hymns  for  ^Iotiikrs  and  Ciiildhf.n.     Compiled  by  the    author    of  "Violet," 
<«  Daisy,"  &c.     Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1861.     4to.,  pp.  287. 

A  real  gem  in  every  respect.  Tlie  beautiful,  tinted  pa[)er,  the  cliaste  and 
spirited  illustrations,  and  the  variety,  beauty,  and  eminent  moral  tone  of  the 
selections,  all  combine  to  make  up  a  volume  which  deserves  a  place  in  every 
family,  where  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  frequently  and  freely  consulted  by 
*' mothers  and  children  ";  and  we  should  not  envy  the  father  who  failed  to 
find  something  to  make  his  eyes  moist  and  his  heart  beat  faster.  Pan  I.  cov- 
ers 25  pages,  and  is  devoted  to  "  children."  Part  II.  occupies  30  pages,  and 
is  meant  "  For  young  children."  Part  III.  spreads  over  40  pages,  and  the 
hymns  are  arranged  under  the  head  of  "Nature."  Part  IV.  is  devoted  to 
"  Religious  instruction,"  and  fills  90  pages;  and  the  remainder  is  specially 
adapted  to  "  older  children."  Almost  all  our  well-known  poets  are  repre- 
jsented,  and  now  and  then  will  we  find  a  charming  production  from  the  pen  of 
some  gifted  and  graceful  writer  who  sings  as  yet  in  quietude,  but  cheers  and 
charms  us  by  the  sweetness  of  the  song.  The  work  of  the  compiler  is  done 
with  excellent  taste,  judgment  and  skill ;  and  tlio  publishers  have  given  the 
jewels  a  most  beautiful  and  precious  setlin< 


^S- 


!Maiiton  Graham  ;  or,  "Higher  than  Happiness."  13 y  ^lota  Lander,  Author  of 
"  Light  on  the  Dark  Ilivcr,"  &c.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols,  liCc  &  Co.  18G1. 
12rao.,  pp.  506. 

This  volume  shows  a  cultivated  literary  taste,  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  authors,  a  fair  power  in  the  portraiture  and  analysis  of  character,  and 
some  vigor  of  thought  and  style.  It  has  its  merits,  judged  as  a  romance,  and 
some  of  the  moral  lessons  which  it  teaches  are  high  and  valuable.  T^ove  fig- 
ures conspicuously,  and  it  shares  its  empire  with  thef)logy,  but  the  united 
government  is  not  particularly  strong.  The  chief  hercdne,  who  gives  the 
book  its  title,  and  the  story  its  moral  and  much  of  its  zest,  carries  great  wealth 
in  her  character,  but  rather  too  much  of  warped  sentiment  in  her  heart.  It  is 
not  a  production  of  the  highest  aim  or  order  ;  though  it  exhibits  an  ability 
that  may  yet  yield  choice  fruit. 

The  Gosrel  by  !Mattiiew.  The  Common  English  Version  and  the  received 
Greek  text ;  with  a  llevised  Version,  and  Critical  and  Philological  Notes,  pre- 
pared for  the  American  Bible  Union.  By  T.  J.  Conant,  D.  D.  New  York  : 
American  Bible  Union,  &c.   1860.     Quarto,  pp.  xxix.,  171. 

The  Meaning  and  Use  or  Bartizetn,  Philologically  and  Historically  investi- 
gated, for  the  American  Bible  Union.  By  T.  J.  Conant,  D.  I).  Same  Pub- 
lishers.    1860.     Quarto,  pp.  107. 

The  work  of  the  American  Bible  Union  has  been  variously  estimated,  and 
the  results  of  its  labors  so  far  have  been  of  unequal  value.  Its  aims  have 
probably  grown  more  and  more  catholic  from  year  to  year  ;  it  is  certain  that 
the  tone  of  its  open  opposers  has  very  greatly  changed  since  it  was  unceremo- 
niously attacked  on  Anniversary  platforms,  and  its  work  publicly  deplored  in 
Christian  pulpits.  The  reasons  for  a  revised  version  of  the  English  Bible  are 
perceived  by  all  scholars,  though  they  are  not  always  so  readily  confessed  in 
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direct  words  as  in  implications  and  silence.  The  principles  upon  which  the 
Union  is  organized,  and  wliieh  underlie  every  work  which  it  undertakes,  are 
such  as  cannot  well  be  objected  against ;  the  eminent  names  now  connected 
with  the  undertakings  carry  with  them  an    intellectual   arid  moral   force  which 


cannot  he  ignored   nor  coiitemne 


i 


and  the  more  recent  issues  which  have 


gone  ahroad  are  rapidly  disarming  honest  suspicion  and  procuring  a  deep  and 
valuable  respect. 

The  appearance  of  this  Gospel  by  Matthew,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  the 
treatise  "  on  the  meaning  and  use  of"  Baptizein, "  marks  an  era  in  the  liistory 
and  work  of  the  Union.  The  mechanical  form  and  appearance  of  the  work 
are  in  keeping  with  previous  issues.  Eagji  page  has  three  distinct  columns; 
in  the  first  of  which  appears  the  English  text,  following  the  edition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  ;  m  the  second  is  the  Greek  text,  taken  from  "  Bagster's  edi- 
tion of  Mill's  reprint  of  Stephens'  third  edition,  (1550)  ;"  in  the  third  appears 
Dr.  Conant's  revised  iMiglish  Version  ; — thus  affording  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  three  with  great  facility.  This  revised  text  is  not  the  final  work 
of  the  Union  ;  but  Dr.  Conant's  individual  contribution  which  is  yet  to  be 
passed  over  to  the  hands  of  the  Final  Committee  of  revisers.  It  is  issued 
chiefly  for  the  examination  of  scholars,  and  their  criticisms  are  solicited  with 
a  view  of  discovering  its  errors  and  faults,  and  of  bringing  out  any  excellen- 
cies that  are  yet  lacking  and  attainable.  Ttic  critical  apparatus  exhibited  in 
these  xxix.  pages  of  the  Introduction,  shows  the  ample  and  valuable  materials 
to  which  the  author  has  had  access,  and  the  revised  text  and  philological  notes 
show  conclusively  that  he  has  made  a  most  thorough  and  conscientious  use  of 
ihem.  The  variations  from  the  received  text  are  made  as  few  and  as  slight  as 
fidelity  vvill  allow,  and  there  is  a  manifest  aim  to  preserve  in  the  emendations 
the  vigorous  Saxon  qualities  which  so  strikingly  characterize  the  Bible  of 
King  Jaines.  At  first,  the  sini[)le  English  reader  will  miss,  and  perhaps 
mourn  the  loss  of,  some  phrase  which  is  canonized  in  the  memory,  but  which 
fails  to  express  the  precise  thouglit  of  the  inspired  writer,  or  which  critical 
study  requires  the  translator  to  treat  as  a  gloss  or  interpolation.  For  exam- 
ple :  in  Matt.  5:  44,  many  readers  will  feel  the  loss  of  those  emphases  and 
amp]ificati<jns  of  Christ's  thought,  which  investigation  rules  out, — allowing 
only  this  ; — "  But  I  say  to  you,  love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  that 
persecute  you."  And  in  chap.  C  :  4,  we  have  simply,  "  thy  Father  who  seeth 
in  secret  shall  reward  thee,"  instead  of  "  shall  reward  thee  openly."  But 
taste  must  give  way  to  authority,  and  sacred  religious  associations  must  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  out  against  the  truth.  The  revision  generally  shows 
great  labor  and  care,  and  unquestionably  brings  us,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
much  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  writer's  thought  and  the  great  Spirit's  lips. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  that  all  the  changes,  where  a  more  familiar  word  is 
substituted  for  a  less  familiar  one,  are  really  improvements.  For  example  : 
we  question  whether  the  substitution  of  "  happy"  for  "  Blessed"  in  the  beati- 
tudes of  Matt.  5  :  is  not  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain.  The  old  word  is  generally- 
used  to  signify  the  normal  action  and  satisfaction  of  the  higher  and  more  spir- 
itual affections,  while  the  word  "  happy"  is  ordinarily  used  to  represent  infe- 
rior  and  even  sensual  enjoyment.     Though  makarios  may  be  properly  trans- 
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lated  "  happy,"  and  "  blessed"  seems  rather  to  be  the  proper  rendering  of 
eulogetos,  still,  both  usage  and  the  context  would  seem  to  justify  if  not  require 
the  employment  of  the  word  "blessed"  in  any  case  where  so  high  a  spir- 
itual state  is  described  as  here.  But  we  cannot  help  commending  the  manifest 
impartiality  and  conscieniious  scholarship  of  the  translator.  His  motto  seems 
to  be, — Nothing  to  prejudice  ;  everytliiug  to  truth. 

But  it  is  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  word  haj^tizeiii,  in  order  to  a  decision  of  the  question  ; 
— Whether  it  should  be  translated  rather  than  transferred  ;  and  if  so,  whether 
it  is  allowable  to  translate  it  by  such  English  words  as  plunge,  merge,  dip, 
immerse; — it  is  this  portion  of  the  volume  that  will  arrest  most  attention,  and 
be  studied  with  the  most  critical  care.  It  has  been  a  standing  charge  against 
Baptists,  and  especially  against  this  Bible  Union,  that  they  were  deuiandino  a 
sectarian  translation,  and  aiming  at  a  denominational  Bible.  Over  and  over 
again  it  has  been  vehemently  asserted  that  this  word  could  not  be  translated  by 
any  single  word  into  English,  (or  the  simple  reason  that  the  English  vocabu- 
lary has  no  really  equivalent  term  ;  or  that  its  meaning  is  much  broader,  or 
more  specific,  than  the  word  immerse.  There  is  scarcely  another  word  over 
which  so  many  and  so  fierce  battles  have  been  fought.  Brof.  Conant  opens  no 
controversy  here  ;  he  speaks  only  as  a  scholar  ;  and  he  speaks,  not  to  give  his 
opinion,  but  to  spread  out  all  the  facts  which  he  has  laboriously  collected  and 
admirably  classified,  and  bid  the  reader  listen  and  judge. 

His  researches  through  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature  extant,  have 
probably  been  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  previous  explorer  in  the  same 
field,  and  he  does  not  allow  himself,  in  any  case,  to  depend  upon  the  testimo- 
ry  of  others.  He  says, — "The  quotations  have  been  copied,  in  every  in- 
stance, by  myself,  or  under  my  own  eye,  from  the  page,  chapter,  or  section 
referred  to."  The  quotation  appears  in  Greek,  in  the  margin,  and  the  same 
passage  appears  translated  into  English  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  i)age,  so 
that  the  English  reader  can  generally  determine,  from  the  connection,  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  in  almost  every  instance.  He  first  presents  us 
with  all  the  passages  to  be  found  in  Greek  authors ,  including  the  church 
fathers,  where  they  do  not  speak  of  the  Christian  rite  ;  then  he  presents  the 
usage  of  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  examples  exhaust 
the  use  of  the  word  in  Greek  hterature.  We  have,  then,  a  sunamary  of  lexi- 
cal and  grammatical  uses  ;  application  to  the  New  Testament ;  usage  of  the 
church  fathers  ;  requirements  and  practice  of  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  An- 
glican churches  ;  usage  of  the  versions  ;  and  views  of  the  scholars  of  differ- 
ent communions.  The  work  closes  with  a  brief  and  most  vigorous  argu- 
ment, setting  forth  the  obligation  to  translate  instead  of  transferring  the  word, 
— a  conclusion  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  utter  a  logical  dissent.  The  phil- 
ological argument  respecting  baptism  is  exhausted  here,  and  the  material  to 
be  employed  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  scholars,  was  never  before  so 
accumulated  within  a  small  compass,  or  so  admirably  classified,  or  made  so 
readily  and  easily  available  to  minds  of  ordinary  attainments  and  culture. 
A  great  deal  of  declamation,  of  unsound  reasoning,  and  random  statement  has 
been  indulged  over  this  question,  which  the  careful  perusal  of  Dr.  Conant's 
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work  must  diminish  or  make  criminril.  We  suspect  that  many  Baptists  will 
be  not  a  litth)  sur[)rised  to  find  how  overwhelmingly  strong  is  the  evidence 
that  baptism  and  immersion  were  so  inseparably  wedded  in   the  thought  and 


practice  of  centuries. 

Such  results  as  this  volume  presents,  will  furnish  the  best  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  a  revised  translation  of  the  Knglish  Bible,  and  answer  the  objections 
that  are  still  felt  and  urged,  in  the  most  appropriate  and  ffFective  way.  I 
will  doubtless  be  a  long  time  before  any  revised  version  will  be  able  to  dis- 
place the  translation  of  Kill  in  the  afTection  and  reverence  of  the  great  mass- 
es of  English  and  American  Christians,  and  there  is  little  danger  apparently 
that  it  will  be  dis])laced  too  soon.  At  present  the  tendency  to  worship  the 
letter  as  it  is,  is  generally  strong,  and  sometimes  unreasonable.  Among  those 
who  really  cling  to  the  Bi';Ie,  there  is  far  more  of  acquiescent  conservatism, 
which  possesses  a  sort  of  iDcrit  and  claims  a  sort  of  regard,  than  there  is  of 
earnest,  resolute  and  believing  search  alter  the  unalloyed  truth.  But  intelli- 
gence and  patience  and  eObrt  and  time  will  gradually  work  out  such  changes 
in  public  feeling,  that  the  last  and  highest  results  of  Biblical  criticism  will  be 
demanded  in  the  editions  and  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  lie  upon  the 
tables  of  Christian  families,  and  are  put  into  the  hiuids  of  the  young  whom  we 
would  teach  the  way  of  eternal  life.  And  then,  if  not  sooner,  the  j)atient  and 
conscientious  study  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Conant,  to  purge  the  Bible  of  whatever 
errors  may  have  crept  into  it,  through  translations,  copyings,  glosses,  &c., 
and  present  it  to  Kng'.iyh  readers,  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
original  pattern,  will  be  appreciated,  and  yield  its  welcome  fruit. 


The  LiVKS  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Sir  Henry  AVotton,  Richard  Hooker,  George 
Herbert,  and  Dr.  llolxrt  Sanderson.  By  Izaak  Waltcni  :  with  some  account  of 
the  Author  and  his  A\'ritings.  15y  Thomas  Zonch,  I).  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  Prebendary 
of  Durham.  New  Edition,  with  Illustrative  Notes,  complete  in  one  volume. 
Boston  :  Crosby,  Nicliols,  liCe  &  Co.     1800.     pp.  38G. 

Our  earlier  English  literature  has  not  received,  for  a  long  period,  so  much 
attention,  nor  been  studied  with  so  much  care  and  appreciation,  as  now. 
From  being  confined  to  the  libraries  of  schoUirs  and  men  of  decided  literary 
tastes  and  pursuits,  the  works  of  old  standard  authors  are  being  reedited  with 
great  labor  and  care,  brought  out  in  cheap  and  elegant  editions,  and  sent  all 
abroad  to  carry  instruction  and  joy  to  thousands  of  readers  Who  had  never 
dreamed  of  the  wealth  laid  up  in  the  works  of  our  literary  ancestors. 

This  edition  of  Walton's  lives  is  ev^ry  way  admirable  and  creditable.  The 
editor's  work  shows  great  care  and  labor,  and  the  publishers  have  given  us  a 
volume  to  put  side  by  side  with  the  works  of  Lamb  and  Bacon.  The  name  of 
Walton  is,  in  many  minds,  associated  with  the  sport  of  angling,  in  which  he 
was  so  expert,  and  whose  treatise  on  the  subject  shows  how  carefully  he  had 
observed,  and  how  enthusiastically  he  had  been  accustomed  to  manage  the 
fishing-rod.  His  higher  qualities  as  a  man,  and  his  eminence  as  an  author, 
have  been  often  unknown  or  forgotten.  He  is  a  genial,  gentle,  affectionate, 
simple-heated,  conscientious  and  somewhat  quaint  man,  whom  everybody 
loved,  and    his  works  are  the  mirror   of  his  spirit.     His  style  is  antique,  but 
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simple  and  fascinating,  like  liiiriself.  We  have  run  on  to  several  passages 
which  were  marked  for  quotation,  but  tlierc  i^  no  space  for  them,  and  we 
commend  the  reader  to  tUi  iiouse,  instead  of  [)resenling  a  specimen  brick. 


The  Adventukks  of  ,Ta:mes  Cai-ex  Ao.vmh,  ^lountaincci-  and  Grizzly  Bear  Hun- 
ter, of  Californiav  ])y  Tlieodore  IL  llittell.  Illustrated.  IJoston  :  Crosby, 
Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.     18G0.     12nio.  pp.  378. 

The  life  of  the  Western  Imnter  has  often  been  described,  wondered  at, 
shuddered  over,  dreamed  about,  and  coveted.  Its  r(tmance  is  equal  to  its  per^ 
ils  ;  and  its  excitements  furnish  no  more  mental  and  [)hysical  stimulus  than 
some  natures  seem  reg-niarly  to  crave.  'I'his  account  of  the  experiences  of 
Adams  is  a  })lain,  straight-forward,  unambiiious  story  of  a  life  crowded  for 
years  with  the  most  startling  adventures,  and  incidentally  throwing  some  light 
upon  the  mode  of  a  hunter's  life,  and  the  jieculiarities  and  habits  of  our 
fiercer  wild  animals.  The  hcr(>, — if  he  has  beeti  fairly  re[)resented, —  seems  to 
have  been  afllicted  with  a  little  misanthropy  and  a  little  egotism,  and  tjccasiou'- 
ally  volunteers  an  opinion  u[)on  the  graver  and  deeper  matters  of  life,  which 
might  as  well  have  been  withheld.  The  example  of  "  (hTinirig  one's  position'^ 
is  becoming  widely  contagious,  and  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
prowirig  out  of  tliis  intense  self-consciousness,  would  be  ludicrous  if  they 
were  not  so  nearly  conlenipliblo.  Ijut  this  can  be  [)ar(ioned  in  the  Bear  iluu'^ 
ter  ;  and  the  boys  will  thard-:  him  over  and  over  for  his  stories  of  a  hunter's 
life. 


tl-MTAKTAMs^t  DefixI'JH  Tlic  ScriptuTC  doctrlnc  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost.  A  (bourse  of  Lectures,  by  Frederick  A.  Farley,  1).  I)s.  Pastor  of  the 
CTluirch  of  tlio  Saviour,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Boston  :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.  1860^ 
I'imo,,  pp.  272. 

A  calm,  clear,  and  well-considered  statement  of  the  better  tyj)e  of  what  is 
known  as  TJnitarianism,  (for  there  is  no  decided  and  general  docirinal  unity 
among  those  professing  that  faith),  and  a  defence;  of  it  on  rational  and  Scrip- 
tural grounds,  showing  ability,  fairness,  and  strength  of  conviction. 


i  ■■■*' 


The  TIevei-ation-  op    John  its  own  Interpreter  in  virtue  of  the  double  Version  in 
which  it  is.     By  John  Cochran.     D.  Apploton  &  Co.,  New  York.      1860. 

A  book  on  "Revelation"  is  not  a  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Not  long  ago 
we  had  occasion  to  notice  one,  concerning  which  we  com[)lained  of  the  author's 
doctrine,  that  the  symbols  may  mean  one  thing  or  another.  That  is,  it  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  plan,  if  plan  it  can  be  called,  of  a  book  in  language,  without 
definite  meaning,  that  is,  again,  of  a  book  without  language.  We  insist  that 
a  book  which  is  properly  called  a  revelation  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  written  in 
language  of  definite  meaning.  If  it  is  written  in  symbolical  language,  the 
symbols  must  be  as  definite  and  uniform  in  their  meaning,  at  least,  as  the 
terms  of  (he  ordinary  language. 

The  book  before  us  is  worthy  of  all  praise  in  the  regard  under  considera- 
tion. The  meaning  of  a  symbol  once  ascertained,  it  is  regarded  as  fixed  for 
the  whole  book.     Not  only  is  the  principle  assumed,  but  it  is  most  rigidly  ad- 
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hered  to  throughout.  The  autlior  has  taken  a  right  step  toward  the  exposi- 
tion of  this  book,  so  troublesome  to  commentators,  in  entering-  most  thoroughly 
into  the  nature  of  figurative  and  symbolical  language.  Aside  from  any  bear- 
ing his  chapters  on  these  subjects  have  ujjon  his  ultimate  i)urpose,  they  form 
the  most  thorough  and  complete  treatise  upon  that  important  branch  of  lan- 
guage we  have  ever  met.  With  the  light  of  these  chapters  before  them, 
many  commentators  would  have  written  better  upon  this  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  not  have  written  at  all. 

The  great  aim  of  Revelation,  and  that  which  gives  unity  to  the  book,  the 
author  takes  to  be,  to  describe  the  conflict  of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  the 
world — dominion  in  connection  with  Rome,  in  the  three  forms  of  that  power, 
the  Empire,  the  Papacy  as  a  temporal  power,  and  the  Romish  church  as  a 
spiritual  power.  Thus  the  four  horses  and  their  riders  represent  respectively 
these  four  actors  in  these  dramas. 

Kemark,  also,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  author's  theory  is,  that  the  proph- 
ecy is  double  in  form,  but  single  in  meaning,  like  Pharaoh's  dream.  The 
first  delivery  ends  at  chap.  8:  1,  the  "  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of 
half  an  hour,*'  intimating  this  division.  The  second  form  extends  from  the 
t^ame  passage  to  the  end  of  the  book.  The  first  is  of  the  nature  of  the  "  con- 
tents" of  a  book,  while  the  second  descends  to  detail  and  amplification. 

It  must  follow  from  these  views  that  there  are  many  synonymous  symbols. 
Thus  the  white  horse  and  rider,  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  the  Lamb's 
wife,  Michael,  &c.,  all  of  w^hich  represent  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  the  Roman 
empire  is  represented  by  the  red  horse  and  rider,  the  great  red  dragon,  and 
several  other  symbols.  This  part  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
seems  to  be  not  without  foundation  in  truth. 

There  is  another  point  of  peculiar  interest  to  us.  that  we  must  not  leave  un- 
noticed, viz.:  the  author  insists  that  the  meaning-  of  the  symbols  must  be  de- 
termined from  the  Scripture,  not  only,  but  from  that  part  which  is  of  the  same 
character.  For  instance,  let  it  be  granted  that  Revelation  is  written  in  sym- 
bols, not  figures  in  the  ordinary  sense,  then  each  symbol  must  be  determined 
by  the  symbolical  portions  of  Scripture,  as  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  &c.  The 
great  key  to  the  book  is  furnished  by  the  interpreting  angel  in  the  seven- 
teenth chapter  of  Revelation  itself,  in  which  several  of  the  chief  symbols  are 
explained. 

It  is  with  regret  we  must  dismiss  this  book  with  so  brief  a  notice,  for, 
though  new  books  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  are  so  abundant,  they  rare- 
ly contain  anything  new  ;  but  this  one  does.  It  makes  a  long  stride  in  ad- 
vance of  anything  else  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  we  have  examined.  Though 
not  prepared  to  endorse  all  that  the  author  says,  nor  even  all  its  chief  points, 
we  are  prepared  to  express  our  conviction  that  the  author  is  on  the  right  track 
to  the  interpretation  ol  this  part  of  the  Bible. 

IIiSTouY  OF  Latin  Christiaxity  ;  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate 
of  Nicholas  V.  By  Henry  Hart  Milman,  1).  D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  In  eight 
volumes.     Vol.  I.     Sheldon  &  Co.,  Ncav  York,  18 GO. 

We  are  glad  that  this  valuable  and  standard  work  is  to  be  brought  out  in 
this  country  in  an  inviting  form  and  at  a  reasonable  price.       After  a  general 
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survey  of  church  history,  the  particular  study  here  proposed  would  be  A^ery 
interesting-  even  with  an  ordinary  guide  ;  but  the  author  of  this  work  shows 
himself  to  be  a  guide  of  an  extraordinary  character.  lie  is  familiar  with 
every  step,  and  yet  he  carries  within  him  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  one 
w'jiose  eye  is  fresh.     The  candor  of  the  work  is  very  marked. 

The  author's  perce[)ti()n  of  the  relation  of  cause  to  eflect  is  much  more  to 
be  trusted  than  most  who  vvrite  on  historical  subjects.  He  does  not  content 
himself  with  a  mere  narration  of  events  and  a  general  description  of  the  ac- 
tors, but  he  is  skilful  in  lifting  the  veil  for  you  to  have  a  view  of  the  secret 
springs  of  action.  He  is  of  course  free  from  itidiscriniinate  praise  or  censure. 
He  well  knows  how  to  weigh  the  force  of  circumstances  as  well  as  to  detect 
tlie  character  of  motives. 

The  study  of  church  history  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against  heresy  in 
doctrine  or  a  straining  after  novelties  in  practice.  While  it  reveals  so  much 
10  deplore,  it  gives  the  patient  student  new  assurance  at  almost  every  step 
that  by  Christianity  a  IJivine  leaven  is  thrust  into  humanity  and  that  leaven 
despite  hinderances,  is  working  still,  sending  in  every  direction  its  life-giving 
motions. 

OuTLTXEs  OF  Tjikology.     By  Rev.  A.  Alexander  IloJgc,  pastor  of  tlie   Prcsby- 
teriaii  church,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,     llobcrt  Carter  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
18G0. 

The  title  "  Outlines"  is  truthful,  the  detail  being  suggested  rather  than  stat- 
ed. Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field,  and  yet  it  is  not 
destitute  of  interest  in  some  of  tlie  more  delicate  lines.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer,  which  feature  adds  to  the  value  of  the  book,  especially 
to  the  more  inexperienced  student.  The  book  is  in  substance  the  course  of 
lectures  given  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Hodge  to  his  classes.  Indeed,  the 
questions  are  the  same  that  the  author's  distinguished  father  used  in  his  class- 
es in  1815— G. 


The    Book  and  its    Stohy:  A  Narrative  for  the  young.     By  L.  N.  R.,  Author 
of  the  Missins:  Link.     Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     New  Y'ork  :   I8G1. 

This  book  is  not  simply  good  for  the  young,  but  for  all,  educated  or  unedu- 
cated. We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  minister  that  can  read  it  without 
marked  profit,  eitlier  in  the  way  of  acquiring  .Scriptural  knowledge  or  of  com- 
municating it.  The  })art  devoted  to  the  account  of  iJible  circulation  has  hard- 
ly less  interest  than  the  other  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 


The  liTFK  OF  George  WAsnixriTON.     I5y    Edward  Everett.       Sheldon    &    Co., 
New  York.     18 GO. 

The  author  prepared  this  work  first  as  an  article  for  the  EncyclopGcdia 
Britannica.  Mr.  Macaulay  was  applied  to  for  the  article  on  Washington, 
but  as  his  engagements  did  not  permit  him  to  prepare  it,  he  advised  that  Mr. 
Everett  be  requested  to  furnish  it.       Without  doubt  it  is  the   best  small  vol- 
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ume  on  the  life  of  \Vashinn;ton.  Both  suhject  and  author  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  Appendix,  containing  copies  of  the  will  of 
Washington  and  Mrs.  Washington,  adds  interest  to  the  volume. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Jud-son,  by  Prof.    Kendrick, 
from  the  same  house,  13  anollier   charn)ing  biography.     As  we  said    of   the 
above  volume,  bath  the  subject  and  the  author  give  assurance  that  the  reader 
will  be  pleased  and  prulited  by  the  perusal  of  this. 


1  '1 


Studkxt  TiiFE  :  Letters  and  Kccollcctions  fof  a  young  friend.  By  Samuel  Os- 
good, author  of  '«  Studies  in  ]]iogra])hy,"  "  The  llearth-Stono,"  ♦'  Milc-Stones," 
&c.     James  Miller,  New  York.     18G1. 

Mr.  Osgood  is  a  pleasant  writer  on  all  subjects.  In  this  book  he  was  writ- 
ing as  a  friend  to  a  friend  before  he  thought  of  making  it  a  book,  and  the 
book  is  all  the  better  for  that.  In  addition  to  the  directions  given  to  his  young 
friend  at  college,  the  book  is  quite  interesting  as  an  autobiography.  The  cap- 
tions of  the  chapters  may  suffice  to  give  a  notion  of  what  such  an  author  as 
the  present  would  prepare  on  the  matter  in  hand:  General  Ideas  of  study; 
College  Rank  ;  Companions  and  Clubs  ;  The  Student  and  the  World  ;  Per- 
sonal Habits  ;  Morals  and  Beligion  ;  Prospects  and  Retrospects  ;  Heart  and 
Head  in  Education  ;  The  Conduct  of  Life;  Our  Silver  Festival;  Past  and 
Present  j  The  Use  of  Time  ;  Study  in  the  Country. 


>  i 


Tjie  Cities  or  Reeuoe  :  or,  the  Xatne  of  .Testis.  A  Sundar-book  for  the  Young, 
By  Rev.  John  R.  lylacduff,  I).  D.,  Author  of  "  Morning\'ind  Night  Watches," 
"Memories  of  IJcthnny,"  "Mind  and  Words  of  Jesus,"  &c.  New  York; 
Robert  Carter  k  Brothers.     186L 

"  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds,"  is  the  text,  so  to  say,  upon  which 
this  little  volume  is  written.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  history  and  names  of  the 
six  cities  of  refuge.  Kedish,  the  first  city  of  refuge,  signifies  "Holy.'' 
Christ  is  the  Holy  One.  Shechem,  the  second,  means  "shoulder."  "  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  true  Alias.  '  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows.'"  "  When  he  found  the  sheep  straying  from  the  fuld,  '  he  laid  it 
on  His  shoulders  rejoicing.' ''  So  on  of  the  other  cities  of  refuge.  It  is  a 
Volume  well  adapted  to  the  young,  and  it  will  interest  others  in  pleasantly  im- 
parting Scriptural  information. 


IIngland's  Yeomex  :  From  life  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  JNIaria  Jjouisa 
Charlcsworth,  Author  of  "Ministering  Children,"  "The  Ministry  of  Life," 
&c.,  &c.     New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     186L 

"Agriculture,"  says  the  preface  of  this  volume,  "  has  long  been  one  of 
the  fairest  features  of  England's  island  life.  The  open  pastures  of  her  farms 
stretch  boldly  to  her  ocean  waves,  while  scattered  over  hill  and  valley,  stand 
the  farm  homesteads,  each  in  the  midst  of  its  well  cultivated  acres,  brighten- 
ing all  the  fertile  lands  with  thoughts    of  plenty    and  peace.     The  following 
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Tale  draws  back  the  curtain  from  the  inner  life  of  one  such  English  farm, 
that  its  light  may  shine  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  blessing  of  those  willing 
to  learn  by  bright  example." 

The  book,  written  in  the  form  of  a  Tale,  after  the  present  fashion  of  relig- 
ious novels,  ii  is  averred  is  mainly  from  the  actual  life  of  an  English  fam- 
ily. It  is  pleasing  to  follow  this  author's  accurate  description  of  English 
domestic  life.  Tlie  home  feeling  in  Enijland  is  doubtless  much  stronger  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  home  virtues  are  there  fully  developed,  and 
in  those  families  where  religion  is  the  ruling  principle,  the  household  is  a 
bethel  indeed. 

The  author  has  done  her  part  well,  not  in  creating,  but  in  narrating  the 
various  events  of  such  a  family.  The  characters  arc  all  well  sustained,  and  a 
glimpse  given  into  English  domestic  life  as  it  is,  in  what  are  called  the  mid- 
dle classes  and  their  dependents.  The  sorrows  and  deaths  of  such  a  home, 
endured  in  faith  of  a  blessed  immortality,  are  presented,  as  well  as  its  pros- 
perity and  joy.  We  can  commend  this  book  as  one  that  will  help  to  improve 
the  home  wherever  it  is  read. 
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Art.  L— the  TWO  HISTORIES  OF    THE  CREATION— 

now  RECONCILED. 

It  is  well  knowu  that  appareiit  discrejiaiicies  exist  between 
the  Mosaic  and  geological  records  of  the  creation.  The  most 
important  arc  these  :  (1.)  The  Bible  has  generally  been  thought 
to  teach  that  both  the  formation  of  man  and  that  of  the  world 
lie  inhabits  took  place  about  six  thousand  years  ago.  That 
this  is  true  of  the  former^  geology  raises  no  doubt,  but  rather 
gives  it  tlic  most  emphatic  confirmation.  Not  so  of  the  latter. 
The  world  was  unquestionably  in  being,  clothed  with  vegeta- 
tion, and  tenanted  by  animals,  many  tliousand  years  before  the 
existence  of  man.  (2.)  The  number  of  successive  acts  in  the 
creation  appears  to  be  differently  stated  in  the  two  records. 
According  to  tlie  common  interpretation  of  the  one,  six  crea- 
tive fiats  went  forth,  and  were  followed  instantaneously,  or 
nearly  so,  by  full  and  perfect  accomplisliment.  According  to 
the  other — annihilatino;  as  is  the  blow  it  deals  the  atheistic 
^^  development  hypothesis" — there  yet  were  many  scores  of 
successive  epochs,  each  marked  by  tlic  introduction  of  some 
liighcr  form  of  life.  To  the  consideration  of  these  and  similar 
difficulties,  and  the  statement  of  principles  by  which  they  may 
be  removed,  tlie  following  essay  will  mainly  be  devoted. 

Lest  the  conclusions  of  geology  respecting  tlic  age  of  the 
world — to  many  minds  by  far  the  most  perplexing  point  of  all — 
11 
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should  seem  doubtful  to  such  as  have  little  knowledge  of  scientific 
facts,  it  will  be  well  to  illustrate  and  confirm  tliem  at  some  length. 

The  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  is  well  described  by  Hum- 
boldt as  ''  tlic  most  ancient  seat  and  tlie  starting  point  of  our 
mental  cultivation."  Of  the  nations  that  dwelt  in  it,  none,  per- 
haps, was  older  tlian  the  Egyptians.  The  history  of  Manetlio 
proves  that  Mcnes,  the  first  Egyptian  king,  ascended  the  throne 
witliin  a  lunidred  and  fifty  years  of  the  deluge, — a  national  an- 
tiquity rivalled,  if  at  all,  only  by  that  of  Babylon.  In  the  very 
earliest  ages  of  that  ancient  kingdom,  at  a  date  indisputably 
prior  to  the  year  2000  13.  C,  were  built  the  pyramids.  Not 
far  from  four  thousand  years,  then,  have  those  huge  stone  piles 
resisted  the  action  of  time  and  the  elements.  But  the  material 
of  which  they  are  built  can  be  proved  almost  incomparably 
older.  The  forty  centuries  that  have  passed  since  it  was  liewn 
from  the  quarries  by  tlie  slaves  of  long-forgotten  kings,  form 
but  a  single  arch  of  the  bridge  with  which  geology  has  spanned 
the  abyss  of  ages  whose  waves  divide  the  present  from  the  time 
when  those  quarries  were  themselves  a  mass  of  loose  materials 
slowly  hardening  into  rock. 

They  are  built  of  nummnlitic  limestone,  a  rock  whose  place 
in  the  geological  series  is  the  middle  of  the  Eocene''  formation^ 

*  The  reader  will  notice  that  the  nomenclature  used  in  tliis  essay  is 
that  of  Charles  Lyell. 

The  following  table  of  fossiliferons  strata,  abridged  from  one  in  his 
Elementary  Geology,  may  be  useful  to  such  as  have  not  his  works  at 
hand.  Commencing  at  the  surface,  he  numbers  downward  the  succes- 
sive formations,  or  systems  of  strata,  until  he  has  passed  throuiih  all  the 
fossiliferons  rocks,  that  is,  all  which  contain  traces  or  relics  of  organic 
life.  I  copy  only  the  chief  divisions,  omitting  the  much  larger  number 
into  which  these  are  themselves  divided : 

1.  Post-Tertiary. 

2.  Pliocene,^ 

3.  Miocene,  >-  T'ertiary,  or    Cainozoic. 

4.  Eocene,    ) 

5.  Cretaceous,  ^ 

0.  Jurassic,        >•  Secondarj/,  or   Mesozoic. 

7.  Triassic,       ) 

8.  Permian,  1 
1).  Carboniferous,    | 

10.  Devonian,  )- Primary,  or  Paleozoic. 

11.  Silurian, 

12.  Cambrian. 
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near  the  bottom  of  tlic  Tertiary,  or  Caiiiozoic  strata.  Above  it 
in  the  series,  are  a  part  of  the  EoceriO;  and  the  whole  of  the 
]\[ioceiic,  riioceiie,  and  Post-Tertiary  formations.  From  the 
latest  of  tlicse,  the  Post-Tertiary,  can  but  be  drawn  estimates 
of  time,  since  it  includes  the  present  age.  Even  here,  indeed^ 
perfect  accuracy  is  impossible,  but  approximations  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes  can  be  made. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  orie  of  the  most  cautious,  intelligent,  and 
reliable  of  observers,  has  counted  the  layers  in  tlic  sediments 
of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  compared  the  whole 
mass  of  matter  in  the  delta  with  the  amount  deposited  every 
year,  and  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  less  than 
sixty-seven  thousand  years  since  it  began  to  form.  The  same 
geologist,  in  his  visit  to  Niagara  Falls  in  1841-2,  came  to  the 
conclusion,  ^'  from  the  most  careful  inquiries  he  was  able  to 
make  on  the  spot,  that  the  average  recession  of  the  Falls  is  one 
foot  a  year."'  Assuming  its  rate  of  progress  to  be  uniform, — 
though  "  ill  general  it  was  probably  slower,  because  the  catar- 
act, when  it  began  to  recede,  must  have  been  more  than  twice 
its  i)rescnt  height" — a  period  of  thirty-five  thousand  years 
would  have  been  required  for  the  formation  of  the  deep  chan- 
nel, seven  miles  in  length,  whicli  tlic  Falls  have  scooped  out 
from  Queenstown  to  their  present  position.  But  neither  of 
these  rivers  is  earlier  in  its  origin  than  tlie  last  great  upheaval 
of  land,  with  which  tlie  Post-Tertiary  period  commenced.  In- 
deed, there  is  proof  tliat  tlie  i\Iississippi  was  not  so  early  by 
many  ages.  The  age  of  the  pyramids,  then,  embraces  less  than 
a  tentlj,  and  probably  less  tlian  a  twentieth,  of  this  period  alone. 
The  period  next  before  it,  the  Newer  Pliocene,  or  Pleistocene^ 
was  Ions;  enoua;li  for  a  gradual  submergence  of  all  North  Amer- 
ica  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  unless  the  very  highest  peak  of 
tlie  White  Mountains  was  an  exception  ;  a  time  of  rest,  in  which 
was  deposited  the  clay  bed  of  Champlain  and  Albany,  which  is 
a  marine  deposit  a  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  evidently 
formed  slowly  in  quiet  v/aters ;  and  lastly,  a  long  period  of 
emergence,  in  whicli  tlie  continent  took  its  present  position. 
Still  lower  down,  and  between  this  and  the  Eocene  formations,  are 
the  older  Pliocene  and  the  Pliocene.     Of  the  time  these  repro- 
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sent,  notliing  more  need  be  said  than  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  tliat,  while  the  periods  we  have  been  connidering  have 
scarcely  li'ivcn  time  for  the  dj'ing  out  of  a  single  species  of 
shell,  these  have  witnessed  the  gradual  extinction,  one  after  an- 
other, of  so  many  species,  that  only  four  or  five  per  cent,  of 
those  that  lived  in  the  Eocene  survive  to  the  present  day.  The 
age  of  the  pyramids,  then,  becomes  a  mere  unit  of  measure, 
which  must  be  many  times  repeated  to  express  the  length  of 
time  covered  by  the  various  sections  of  even  this  one  chapter 
of  the  world's  history. 

But  we  must  not  stop  here.  The  average  thickness  of 
the  Post-Tertiary  and  Tcrtiar}^  formations,  although  tlicy  car- 
ry us  back  to  the  Egyptian  limestone  and  beyond,  is  but 
one-seventeenth  of  that  of  all  tlie  fossiliferous  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust.  And  as  it  all  originated  in  the  action  of  water, 
perhaps  its  average  rate  of  deposition  would  dilfer  little  from 
that  of  the  strata  we  have  already  noticed.  Hence,  to  obtain 
the  grand  whole,  we  must  multiply  by  seventeen  whatever  age 
we  assign  to  the  limestone  of  the  pyramids. 

Is  it  doubted  that  the  Secondary  and  Paleozoic  periods  were 
long  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  their  deposits?  Exam- 
ine, then,  a  single  division  of  the  Paleozoic — the  Carboniferous. 
Visit  the  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  you  will  find  there 
more  than  a  hundred  seams  of  coal,  one  above  another,  each 
the  product  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  vegetation  for  many 
centuries,  and  yet  each  separated  from  the  next  above  it  by  a 
deposit  of  sand,  clay,  and  pebbles,  in  which  are  the  roots  and 
stumps  of  a  fossil  forest,  entirely  distinct  from  the  forest  which 
formed  the  seam  itself,  and  containing  trees  three  or  four  feet 
in  diameter.  Surely  there  was  no  great  rapidity  in  the  changes 
of  level  that  brouglit  about  these  results.  Perhaps  it  was  no 
greater  than  that  of  those  now  going  on  in  Scandinavia,  which 
amount  to  only  four  or  five  feet  in  a  century. 

Still  more  clearly,  if  possible,  is  the  immense  length  of  the 
Paleozoic  period,  proved  by  some  facts  whicli  a  friend  has  fur- 
nished me  from  his  personal  observation.  A  little  cast  of  the 
Umbagog  Lakes  in  Elaine,  is  a  tract  some  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  whose  surface  consists  of  the  uplifted  edges  of  strata 
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of  sandstone  conglomerate.  This  conglomerate  belongs  to  a 
formation  just  above  the  Carboniferous.  It  is  mainly  composed 
of  sand,  consolidated  by  the  infiltration  of  lime,  and  filled  vvitli 
pebbles  of  all  sizes.  Many  of  these  pebbles,  when  broken 
open,  are  found  to  enclose  otlier  pebbles.  Still  further,  my 
friend,  on  breaking  open  one  of  these  small  enclosed  pebbles, 
found  in  it  a  fossil  shell,  of  tlie  Silurian  period. 

Let  us  ti'acc,  now,  the  history   of  that   shell.     It  is  marine, 
and  must  have  lived   near  tlie  coasts  of  an  ancient  sea.     How, 
tlien,    came    it    enclosed    in    a   pebble  ?     The  land  must  have 
changed  its  level,  and  risen  gradually  from  the  ocean,  and  then 
remained  stationary,  or  at  least  above  tlie  water,  long  enougli 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  sediment  around  the  shell  into  solid 
rock.     Afterwards  it  sunk  again,  and  so  slowly  that  every  yard 
of  the  twenty  miles  which  these   strata  cover   must  have  been, 
in    turn,  a  part  of  the    coast   line,    and    thus    continued    long 
enough,  not  only  for  the   rocks  to  be  broken  into  fragments, 
but  for  those  fragments  to  be  rounded  and  worn   smaller  and 
smaller  by  tlie  waves,  till   only   here    and  there  a  tiny  pebble 
could  be  found  among  the  mass  of  sand  to  which  the  whole  had 
been  reduced.     Again  it  rose,  and  the  innermost  pebble,  witli 
the  shell  within  it,  was  enveloped  in  rock  by  the  hardening  of 
the  mud  around  it.     Yet  again  it  slowly  sank,   and  this  forma- 
tion was  in   turn  broken  up  and  rounded,  just  like  the   pebbles 
on  our  modern  beaches.     This  time,  however,  the  rock  was  not 
so  utterly  worn  out  as  before,  for  its  pebbles  are  far  larger  and 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  previous  one.     Still  a  third 
time    it    rose,    and    the  sand,  with  its   included  pebbles,    was 
changed  to  stone  by  lime^  which  the  waves  had    sifted  through 
it.     The  lime  itself,  since  it  was  doubtless  nothing  more  than 
disintegrated  corals  and  sea-shells,  must  have  been  ages  in  ac- 
cumulating.    After  the  last  emergence  from  the  waves,  still  an- 
other and  more  violent  convulsion  took  place.     The   strata  of 
conglomerate    were    broken   through   and  raised   partially  on 
edge  by  a  species  of  volcanic  action,   accompanied  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  melted  matter  from  beneath.     Scarce  one  of  these 
changes,  the  last  excepted,  could  have  occupied  less  than  many 
thousand  years.     But  they  every  one  took  place    long   before 
11-^ 
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the  time  of  tlie  Eocene  formation,  and  the  Egyptian  lime- 
stone. What;  then,  must  have  been  the  entire  interval  be- 
tween tlic  formation  of  that  shell  and  its  discovery  by  the  geol- 
ogist ? 

Still  further.  The  oldest  of  the  fossiliferous  strata — and  tlie 
origin  of  the  shell  whose  history  we  have  just  been  tracin 
carries  us  nearly  back  to  that,  dcnpitc  its  being  found  in  the 
New  Red  Sandstone — so  old,  though  it  is,  that  the  age  of  the 
pyramids  is  no  more  to  be  compared  with  it,  than  a  single 
hour  with  a  century,  by  no  means  marks  the  era  of  the  earth's 
creation.  Its  spheroidal  form  is  evidently  the  result  of  being 
set  in  motion  while  in  a  fluid  state.  And  who  can  number  the 
ages  that  must  have  passed  ere  its  crust  liad  cooled  sufficiently 
for  the  existence  of  even  the  lowest  forms  of  organic  life  ? 

At  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  tedioiisness,  we  have  dwelt  at  length, 
as  proposed  at  tlie  outset,  on  the  age  of  the  world,  in  order 
that  no  chance  for  cavil  or  doubt  on  this  point  should  present 
itself  to  any.  We  leave  it  witli  a  single  question.  In  view  of 
the  facts  and  reasonings  presented,  who  can  pronounce  the 
sum  total  of  all  these  vast  periods  to  be  less  tlian  several  mil- 
lions of  years  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  how  geologists  can  determine  the 
thickness  of  strata,  deposited  originally  by  water  in  a  position 
nearly  horizontal — especially  as  the  united  thickness  of  all  the 
fossiliferous  strata  is  more  than  ten  miles.  An  answer  can 
readily  be  given.  The  data  of  geologists  arc  furnislu^d  by  tlie 
same  dislocation  and  upheaval  of  the  earth's  crust  to  which 
"  man  is  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  useful  minerals,  coal,  rock- 
salt,  marble,  gypsum,  and  other  minerals."  ^'  Nature  herself,"  says 
Harris, — "by  a  force  appreciable  only  by  the  God  of  nature — 
lifting  up  in  places  the  whole  of  the  stupendous  series  in  a 
slanting,  ladder-like  direction  to  the  surface,  has  revealed  to 
him  the  order  in  which  they  were  originally  laid,  and  invites 
Irim  to  d(^scend,  step  by  step,  to  its  awful  foundations."  In 
this  fact  is  suggested  a  sufllcicnt  answer  to  the  objection  of 
mere  declaimers,  that  the  principles  of  geology  are  unsettled 
and  disputed,  and  therefore  the  science  is  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion.    Ample  means  for  settling  these  principles  are  within  our 
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rcacli,  and  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  present  century  liavc 
for  years  been  busy  with  tlic  task.  In  all  fundamental  points, 
and  especially  those  essential  to  the  present  discussion,  they 
are  a^^reed. 

The  questions  with  which  we  started  now  return.  How 
are  the  vast  ages  of  the  world,  as  shown  by  geology,  and  the 
large  apparent  number  of  creative  epochs,  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  Mosaic  narrative?  If  both  the  records  arc  true,  there  can 
clearly  be  no  conflict.  That  tliey  are  both  true,  is  the  opinion 
of  perhaps  all  who  have  duly  and  candidly  examined  the  sub- 
ject. And  yet  there  are  two  classes  who  solve  the  difficulty  by 
asserting  that  one  of  them  is  false.  Each  class  is  daily  growing 
smaller,  but  each  merits  a  passing  notice. 

The  first  regard  geology  as  unreliable,  because,  in  their  opin- 
ion, it  is  contradictory  to  revelation.  They  frown  upon  geolo- 
gists as  infidels,  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  aver  that  the 
science  had  the  devil  for  its  author.  And  so  they  have  opposed 
it  with  all  their  might  by  newspaper  articles,  pamphlets,  pulpit 
anatliemas,  and  even  ponderous  volumes.  To  any  intelligent 
man,  however,  who  reads  tlieir  works  or  listens  to  their  har- 
ani>-ues,  it  must  be  evident  that  they  arc  not  fit  iudges  of  tlic 
merits  of  geology.  Their  own  acquaintance  witli  it  is  alto- 
gether too  superficial.  Hugh  Miller's  lecture  on  tlie  '^  Geology 
of  the  Anti-Geologists,"  to  wliicli  we  direct  tlic  attention  of 
every  reader,  disposes  eflectually  of  tliis  class  of  objectors. 

Somev>diat  akin  to  this  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  though 
happily  free  from  that  arrogant  spirit  which  brands  every  op- 
ponent as  infidel,  is  the  tlieory  of  Prof.  Stuart,  which  may  be 
noticed  here  as  well  as  anv  where.  lie  maintained  that  the 
world  was  instantaneously  created  almost  exactly  as  we  now 
find  it,  fossils  and  all.  No  respectable  thinker  has  for  several 
years  endorsed  this  view,  but  yet  it  may  be  useful  to  remark 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  its  favor.  It  rests  upon 
the  mere  possibility  that  God  /ai^iit  have  proceeded  thus  in 
the  creation,  while  the  analogy  of  everything  we  know  of  his 
modes  of  working  flatly  contradicts  it.  The  same  mode  of  ex- 
planation, indeed,  as  has  been  justly  said,  would  account  equal- 
ly well  for  all  ruins  of  ancient  walls  and  cities  whose    builders 
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liavc  become  uncertain.     If  such  an  explanation  is  simply  ridic- 
ulous in  one  case^  why  is  it  not  in  the  other? 

The  second  class  comprises  those  who  accept  geology,  but 
deny  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  attempt  to  support  that  denial 
by  the  apparent  contradiction  between  them.  In  this  class,  too, 
according  to  Prof.  Hitchcock — and  no  testimony  can  be  more 
reliable — are  found  only  those  who  have  a  mere  smattering  of 
geology.  lie  might  have  added  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  is  still  more   limited.      Some   of  tlie    Icadini]:    ircolo^'ists 
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have,  indeed,  been  infidels,  but,  for  some  cause  or  other,  no  man 
of  this  character  has  atteuipted  arraying  science  against  revela- 
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'  much  indebted  those  who  have  attempted  it  are  to 
baseless  assertions  and  wilful  misstatements,  may  be  judged 
from  an  article  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  April,  18G0.  Its 
author  asserts  that  '-  the  theologians  are  yielding  the  battle- 
ground  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,"  speaks  of  an  attempt  at 
reconciliation  as  ^^  carrying  us  back  a  quarter  of  a  century," 
and  says  that  "  the  appearance  of  the  primeval  flora  on  the 
third  day,  before  the  creation  of  the  sun,  ....  is  an  insuper- 
able dilFiculty."  He  is  sadly  deficient  either  in  candor  or  in 
<2:eneral  intelligence,  even  if  he  does  write  for  a  leading  British 
periodical.  Where  can  he  have  been  for  the  last  half  dozen 
years,  if  he  really  thinks  the  theologians,  acknowledging  defeat, 
liave  relinquished  efforts  to  harmonize  the  records  antiquated? 
Nor  does  his  knowledge  of  tlie  ]>ible  claim  a  higher  compli- 
ment. Has  ho  never  learned  that  it  re})resents  light  as  created 
on  the  first  day,  though  tlie  appearance  of  the  sun  was  delayed 
till  the  fourth  ? 

Before  we  commence  to  examine  the  vai'ious  schemes  of  rec- 
onciliation, it  should  be  remarked  that  a  full  discussion  of  the 
connection  between  geology  and  the  Bible  would  of  necessity 
result  in  something  higher  than  merely  shielding  the  latter 
from  discredit.  AVherever  points  of  contact  occur,  the  two 
mutually  support,  confirm,  and  explain  each  other.  This  has 
been  shown  by  such  writers  as  Chalmers,  Pye  Smith,  Miller, 
and  Hitchcock.  And  the  points  of  acknowledged  agreement 
are  already  more  numerous  than  those  of  apparent  discrepan- 
cy.    As  for  the  latter — and  it  is  with  them  that  we  have  now 
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to  deal — the  world  will  sooner  or  later  fall  in  with  the  view  of 
its  clearest  minds,  and  reirard  them  as  ori<>-inatini>-  in  a  inisun- 
derstanding  of  tlie  Scriptures.  Instead,  therefore,  of  treating 
eology  as  a  foe  to  the  Bible,  and  thus  repeating  the  absurdi- 
ties of  those  who  thouizht  the  same  of  astronomy,  it   slu^uld  be 


welcomed  as  a  friendly  conmientary  upon  some  of  its  dilli'Mil- 
ties.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  assume  not  that  there  is  no 
chance  to  doubt  if  the  true  mode  of  reconciliation  has  yet  been 
found,  nor  do  we — to  use  the  words  of  Prof.  Barrows — "make 
our  faith  in  the  Bible  rest  upon  the  narrow  foundation  of  suc- 
cess in  this  work."     But  we  do  claim  that  several  theories  have 


been  propoimded,  either  of  which  might  be  safely  accepted  as 
a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  all  of  which,  together 
with  whatever  others  may  yet  be  devised,  must  be  proved  false 
by  the  infidel  before  he  is  entitled  to  turn  the  batteries  of  ge- 
ology against  revelation. 

In  this  number,  however,  should  not  be  reckoned  those  which 
assume  all  the  various  strata  to  have  been  deposited  at  the 
deluge,  or  between  that  event  and  the  time  of  Adam.  Their 
geological  absurdities  prove  them  worthless.  Neither  .do  we 
include  the  view  of  Pj-of.  Powell  and  other  writers  of  his 
stamp,  who  regard  the  Mosaic  narrative  as  a  mere  myth  or  di- 
dactic fable.  If  this  passage  can  be  transformed  into  a  myth 
by  the  wand  of  the  interpreter,  no  part  of  the  Bible  is  secure 
against  sharing  its  fate,  for  none  bears  clearer  marks  of  being 
sober  history.  Indeed,  it  would  give  countenance  even  to  the 
extravagances  of  Strauss,  who  hacl  the  hardihood  to  call  the 
histoiy  of  Christ  himself  a  fable.  How  such  a  view  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  any  but  the  infidel  and  his  cousin-gcrmau,  the  ration- 
alist, is  a  mystery.  That  it  should  have  been  received  by  such 
men  as  Prof.  Powell,  and  admitted  into  such  a  work  as  Kitto's 
Cyclopa}dia,  is  amazing. 

The  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  most  widely  accepted  at  the 
present  day,  of  the  various  sclienics  of  reconciliation  that  seem 
worthy  of  our  attention,  is  that  of  Chalmers.  Its  main  point 
is  the  supposition  that  an  unmentioned  period,  of  immense 
length,  elapsed  between  the  time  spoken  of  in  Gen.  1:1,  and 
that  referred  to  in  Gen.  1  :  2.      In  other  words,  "'According  to 
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this  hypothesis,  Gen.  1,  in  the  first  verse,  describes  the  original 


and    primary    creation    of  tlic    whole 


iniiverse,    iii 


clud 


in 
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earlli, — for  the  })hrase  •  tlic  heaven  and  the  earth'  is  made  use 
of  throughout  tlic  inspired  writings  to  denote  all  material  cx^ 
istence, — and  then  drops  its  history  altogether,  niitil  a  period 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the  human  species^ 
when  it  resumes  it  in  the  second  verse  as  far  as  it  concerned 
the  human  race." 

That  the  Mosaic  narrative  Vvdll  bear  this  interpretation,  has 
been  abundantly  shown,  especially  by  Prof  Hitchcock,  in  the 
Gecond  lecture  of  his  '^  Religion  of  Cleology,''  and  by  Dennis 
Crofton,  in  his  ^'  Genesis  and  Geology."  The  Hebrew  particle 
translated  and  in  the  second  verse  by  no  means  denotes  so 
close  a  connection  as  our  English  and.  It  has  often,  indeed, 
been  rendered  hiU,  and  in  this  place  the  word  afterwards  would 
very  well  express  the  meaning.  To  substantiate  his  statements, 
Mr.  Crofton  gives  several  examples  where  tlic  Scriptures  pass 
over  long  intervals  of  time  without  notice.  One  is  taken  from 
the  second  chapter  of  Exodus.  ]>etween  the  facts  related  in 
the  two  first  verses  must  have  intervened  a  period  of  seven  or 
eight  years,  in  which  were  born  Aaron  and  Miriam,  who  were 
older  than  Moses,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  this  same  Hebrew 
particle  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse.  It  should  be 
added  that  this  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  a  new  one, 
invented  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  science,  but  one  that 
has  had  its  advocates  in  all  ages.  Justin  ^lartyr,  Basil,  Origcn, 
and  Bishop  Patrick  among  the  number. 

This  tlieorv  cvidentlv  gives  the  o:eologist  all  the  time  he  can 
wish  for  the  vast  revolutions  that  have  taken  place,  and  for  the 
appearance  and  extinction  of  the  various  races  that  have  suc- 
cessively filled  the  earth.  It  also  gives  the  v/oi'd  daij  its  lit- 
eral meaning,  since  it  assumes  that  the  close  of  the  long,  un- 
mentioned  interval  that  it  supposes,  brought  with  it  the  extinc- 
tion of  every  form  of  life,  and  that  the  work  of  repcopling  the 
earth  with  the  existing  races  was  accomplished  in  an  ordinary, 
literal  week. 

But  it  is  liable  to  serious  objections. 

1.  In  Ex.  20:11;   it  is    said  that   "in    six    days    the    Lord 
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made  heaven^  earth  and  sea^  and  all  that  in  tlicm  is,  and  rested 
on  the  seventh  day."  Do  not  these  days,  whatever  they  were^ 
include  the  whole  work  of  creation  from  the  very  beginning. 
It  relieves^  but  does  not  wholly  remove,  the  diflicnity,  to  say 
that  this  is  a  l)rief  and  somewhat  indefuiitc  statement;  to  be 
explained  by  the  fuller  and  more  explicit  account  in  Gen.  1. 
The  language  w^ould  at  least  seem  more  appropriate  were  the 
six  days  long  periods,  according  to  tiieorics  hereafter  to  be 
named,  and  the  seventh  day  of  God's  rest  also  a  long  period; 
not  yet,  perchance,  complete.  The  sanction  of  the  Sabbath 
would  thus  be  preserved  withont  the  evil  of  a  forced  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture. 

2.  If  Moses,  as  tliis  theory  assumes,  meant  to  denote  by 
the  plirasc  ^^  without  form  and  void,"  a  condition  of  tlie  world 
in  whicli  all  previous  oi'ganic  life  had  been  destroyed,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  an  nnrecorded  miracle  to  account  for  that  de- 
struction. Now,  it  is  a  principle  of  all  sound  critics,  that  sup- 
positions of  miracles  are  to  be  shunned,  if  possible,  in  inter- 
preting Scripture.  ^'  It  is  a  clumsy  way  to  meet  objections, 
when  we  nndertake  to  philosophize  on  events,  either  past,  pres- 
ent, or  futur(^,  to  foist  in  a  miracle  to  eke  out  our  liypothesis." 
But  pcr]ia})s  it  will  be  said  that  this  chaos  might  have  becMi  tlie 
result  of  natural  causes,  without  the  aid  of  a  miracle.  Granted. 
But  it  could  not  have  been  so  produced  without  leaving  tj'aces 
of  its  having  been.  Light  nuist  have  existed  before  this  uni- 
versal catastrophe,  since  it  is  ess(Mitial  to  the  continuance  of 
organic  life.  The  land  and  sen,  too,  must  have  long  been  sepa- 
rated, and  each  replete  with  life.  What,  then,  must  have  been 
the  extent  of  the  convulsions  that  threw  everything  again  into 
confusion,  l.dotted  out,  as  it  were,  the  heavens,  and  swept  away 
every  animal  and  plant,  both  terrestrial  and  marine  ?  And  yet 
axoloixists  have  found  no  evidence  of  anv  such  a  revolution. 
The  oidy  one  that  resembles  it  is  that  which  separated  tlu^  Sec- 
ondary and  Tertiary  periods,  and  that  was  too  early  by  hnn- 
dreds  of  centuries  to  answer  tlie  conditions  of  our  hypothesis. 
That  no  catastrophe  so  recent  and  so  marked  as  the  one  sup- 
posed, has  taken  place,  is  unequivocally  testified  by  such  au- 
thorities as  Iluoii  Miller,  Prof.  Powell,  Prof.  Dana,  and  Charles 
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L}x4].  Besides,  though  many  of  the  animahs  and  phints  most 
useful  to  man,  as  the  slieep,  the  codfisli,  and  tlic  more  important 
of  tlic  various  grasses  and  fruit  trees,  were  contemporaneous 
with  him  in  tlicir  appearance  on  the  earth,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
tliat  otlier  existing  species  were  ci'cated  long  befoi'o  tliat  era. 
Ilugfi  ^liUer  telLs  us  that  the  oak,  fn-,  beecli,  and  spruce  lived 
at  least  as  early  as  the  Newer  Pliocene  period.  The  badger, 
fox,  goat,  wildcat,  and  red  deer,  as  also  the  horse  and  ox,  have 
the  same  antiquity.  And  even  "  of  a  still  moi'C  ancient  period, 
represented  by  the  Red  Crag,  seventy  out  of  a  hundi'cd  species 
of  shells  still  exist."  Can  such  facts  as  these  be  reconciled 
with  this  hypothesis  ? 

?).  Another,  and,  it  may  be,  still  more  weighty,  objection, 
is  that  of  Prof.  Sillinian.  lie  considers  it  "  improbable  that  a 
continent  should  have  been  upheaved  and  rendered  habitable  in 
one  or  two  literal  days." 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  significant  comment  on  the  scheme  of 
Chalmers,  that  many — perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said,  all — of 
its  ablest  adherents  have  one  after  another  abandoned  it — not 
as  impossible  or  worthless  in  itself,  but  as  improbable,  and  in- 
ferior to  others.  About  twenty  years  ago,  J.  Pyc  Smith  pro- 
posed a  modification  which  in  fact  amounts  to  a  new  theory. 
Five  or  six  years  later,  Hugh  ^lillcr  also  gave  it  up.  And  with- 
in the  last  two  years,  Prof.  Hitchcock,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man  in  this  country  to  spread  it  abroad,  has  added  a 
new  lecture  to  his  "  Peligion  of  (Geology,"''"  in  which  he,  too, 
al)andons  it  and  proj^oscs  something  else. 

The  theory  of  J.  Pye  Smith  is  this.  Like  Chalmers,  he  held 
that  '^  the  first  verse  describes  the  creation  of  all  things,"  and 
that  between  ^^  the  beginning,"  and  what  is  described  in  the 
second  verse,  there  was  an  immense  interval  of  time,  in  which 
the  earth  ])assed  through  the  various  changes  indicated  bv  ^Q- 
oloii'v.  Put  he  differed  from  Chalmers  in  believinii:  that  the 
chaos  spoken  of,  and  the  subsequent  creation,  have  reference 
only  to  a  small  tract  of  land  destined  for  man's  first  habita- 
tion.    This  was  probably  a  region  in  Asia,  lying  between   the 

*  The  Religion  of  Geology.     Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  18G0. 
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Caucasian  ridge  and  the  Caspian  sea  on  llic  north,  and  the  Per- 
sian and  Indian  seas  on  the  south.  Over  it  complete  chaos  ex- 
tcndcdj  and  ''here,  in  six  literal  days,  took  place  all  that  is  re- 
corded by  Moses."  At  first  sight,  this  schonic  seems  less 
beset  with  dilTiculties  than  the  last.  It  certainly  leaves  no 
room  for  conflict  with  the  Scriptures. 

But  it  presents  the  same  alternative  as  did  that — either  to 
resort  to  an  unrecorded  miracle,  or  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
sudden  and  inconceivable  intensity  in  the  action  of  natural 
causes.  It  hardly  need  be  added  that  geologists  have  found  no 
traces  of  snch  an  event,  though  the  very  tract  where  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  occui-red  has  been  explored  by  them  with  consid- 
erable care. 

A  still  graver  objection  is,  that  it  uialces  the  Biblical  account 
of  the  six  days'  work,  except  tlie  very  last  part  of  the  last,  lit- 
tle better  than  solenni  trifling.  The  language  used  clearly  con- 
veys the  impression  of  being  intended  to  apply  to  the  entire 
world,  with  all  its  inhabitants.  Such,  even  upon  this  theory,  is 
the  extent  of  the  first  verse.  In  the  account  of  man's  crcation,> 
too,  there  is  doubtless  a  desci'iption  of  the  only  direct  creation 
of  human  beings  that  ever  took  place.  Here,  then,  we  find  the 
first  and  last  items  in  the  narrative  universal  in  their  appli- 
cation. Wliat  warrant  have  we  for  assuming  that  the  interme- 
diate verses  are  so  much  narrower  in  their  mcaninii"?  It  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  stated  here,  that,  aside  from  its  illustrious  orig- 
inator, this  scheme  has  generally  been  regarded  by  sound 
thinkers,  rather  as  a  possible,  and  somewhat  plausible,  hypoth- 
esis, than   as   a  valid  mode  of  mectinu'  the  difficulties  in  the 


case. 


Lcavinji,',  now,  the  theories  founded  on  the  idea  of  a  lonu',  un- 
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noticed  interval  of  time,  succeeded  by  six  literal  days  of  crea- 
tion, we  will  notice  another  class  which  regard  the  demiurgic 
days  as  long  periods.  This  class  comprehends  all  that  remain 
to  be  considered,  and  therefore  its  central,  fundamental  thought 
demands  attention  at  tl;e  outset.  It  is  generally,  and  perhaps 
justly,  conceded  that  those  hypotlieses  that  regard  the  da7/s  as 
twenty-four  hours  each  in  length,  have  in    this   respect   the   ad- 
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vantao:c.  Tliis  advanta2:c,  liowcvcr,  is  in  clano-cr  of  hchm  over- 
estimated.  At  least  tlirec  diirerent  meanings  of  tlic  word  day^ 
as  every  one  nnist  acknowledge,  arc  found  in  tlie  first  two  chap- 
ters of  Genesis.  Two  of  them  may  Le  seen  in  the  fonrtecnth 
verse  of  tlic  first  eliapter.  In  tlie  first  half  of  the  verse,  the 
word  signifies  the  varying  period  of  light,  twelve  hours  long  on 
an  average,  whicli  is  usually  thus  distinguished  from  "  the  night. '^ 
In  the  last  half,  it  is  used  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Chap.  2:  4  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  third  sense — that 
is,  an  indefinite  period.  Tin's  ^'  time  cycle,"  as  Prof.  Lewis 
terms  it,  must  embrace  at  least  six  days.  In  this  case,  then,  it 
is  not  literal,  and  if  it  is  used  once  in  a  figurative  sense,  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative,  wlio  can  decide  that  tliis  is  the  only 
instance?  And  if  it  is  sometimes  figurative,  who  can  deter- 
mine the  length  of  time  it  may  cover?  Why  not  a  thousand^ 
or  a  million  days,  as  well  as  six  ? 

Does  the  phrase  "tlie  evening  and  the  morning"  stand  in  the 
way?  But  what  could  be  more  natural  than  to  use  these  terms 
of  the  beginning  and  close  of  a  lengthened  period — especially 
one  whose  characteristic  type  of  organic  life  gradually  increased 
from  its  fiiint  beginnings  till  it  reached  its  full  development  in 
numbers  and  size,  and  then  as  gradually  diminished  and  died 
out?  It  has  been  suggested,  too,  and  we  give  the  suggestion 
for  what  it  is  worth,  that  there  is  a  significance  in  the  peculiar 
order  of  these  terms.  As  the  night  precedes  tlie  day,  and 
slowly  melts  into  it,  so  the  non-existence  of  every  order  of  be- 
In^'-s  must  have  gone  before  its  creation,  and  if  that  creation 
was  accomplished  by  a  series  of  progressive  acts,  what  could 
symbolize  it  more  fitly  than  the  brightening  of  the  dawn  ? 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  days  of  labor  and  rest,  spoken 
of  in  the  fourth  commandment,  arc  literal  days,  and  therefore 
those  of  creation  mentioned  in  connection  with  them,  are  also 
literal.  To  what  has  been  already  said  of  this  idea,  we  will 
only  add  that  it  is  scarcely  wise  for  those  who  urge  it  to  in- 
sist upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  all  the  passage,  unless  they 
arc  willing  to  fall  back  upon  the  crude  idea  that  the  world  it- 
self is  only  six  thousand  years  of  age.     It  says  distinctly  that 
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'^  in  six  daj^s  God  made  heaven,  cavtli,  and  sea,  and  all  that  in 
tliem  is" — an  expression  whieh  can  be  literally  interpreted  to 
mean  nothing  else  than  the  ivholc  work  of  creation. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  Mosaic  acconnt  represents  no 
rain  to  have  fallen  till  the  third  day,  a  circumstance  deemed  in- 
consistent with  a  figurative  use  of  the  word  daij.  Is  it  less 
absurd,  however,  to  suppose  that  !Moses — a  man  ^'  born  in  rain- 
less Egypt,  and  writing  in  rainless  Arabia" — took  special  care 
to  state  that,  for  the  whole  space  of  forty-eight  hours  the  earth 
was  watered  by  mists  instead  of  rains  ?  Besides,  as  Prof. 
Hitchcock  has  shown,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  refer- 
ence to  rain  in  tlie  passage  in  question  does  not  settle  dates  at 
all. 

No  solid  objection,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  made  to  the  sup- 
position under  consideration — that  the  word  day  may  denote  a 
period  of  undetermined  Icngtli,  even  in  a  narrative  so  literal  as 
that  in  Genesis.  We  pass  with  a  mere  allusion  an  argument 
that  might  justly  be  adduced  at  length — the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  prophetic  parts  of  Scripture  to  signify  a  year  and  other 
protracted  periods.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  we  have  only 
tried  here  to  prove  tliat  it  may  be  thus  interpreted.  Whether 
it  should  be  or  not,  must  be  settled  by  other  considerations, 
some  of  which  have  been  ali'cady  given,  while  others  will  be 
stated  hereafter. 

We  now  examine  briefly  the  three  most  prominent  schemes 
into  wdiicli  this  view  is  incorporated — those  of  Prof.  Guyot, 
Prof  Hitchcock,  and  Hugh  ^lillcr. 

For  an  account  of  the  first  named,  we  arc  chiefly  indebted  to 
an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for  April,  1855,  which  con- 
tains the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  Prof. 
Guyot  before  the  Spingler  institute,  in  New  York,  in  1852,  but 
never  published  in  full.  He  regards  the  first  and  second  verses 
as  introductory  to  the  six  days'  work,  relating — together  with 
all  that  is  said  of  the  first  two  davs'  work — to  the  universe  as 
a  whole.  The  phrase,  ''  witliout  form  and  void,"  describes  the 
gaseous  state  of  the  matter  from  which  the  earth  and  stars 
were  evolved,  and  is  in  strict  conformity  v/itli  tlie  "  nebular  liy- 
pothesis,"  which  he  adopts.     The  "  deep"  that  w^as  covered  witli 
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darkness,  and  over  wliicli  the  Spirit  of  Cod  nioved^did  not  con- 
sist of  waters^  but  of  tliis  vast  mass  of  gaseous  material.  The 
callirjg-  into  exercise  of  cliemical  adiniiies  was  the  mode  taken 
l)y  creative  power  for  tlie  production  of  li;.';]it  on  tlic  lirst  day, 
intense  chemical  action  being  often  productive  of  tlie  most  daz- 
zling- liidit.     A  further  result  of  tijis  action  was  the  sc<>-rco-ation 


o 


from  tlie  primary  mass  of  a  distinct   nebula   or  ncbuke.      This 
was  '^  the  dividing  of  the  light  from  the  darkness." 

The  creation  of  the  firmament,  or  "expanse,"  as  the  Hebrew 
nieanS;  on  the  second  day,  was  the  further  separation  of  these 
nebuhe  into  stars  and  worlds.  "  The  ncbuhe  which  were  de- 
tached to  constitute  the  celestial  bodies  ai'C  designated  by  '  the 
waters  above  the  firmament,'  and  that  which  is  detached  to  foiin 
the  earth  is  called  the  waters  under  the  firmament, 
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The  third  day's  work  comprehends  two  things,  '-  the  concen- 
tration of  tlic  matter  oi^  the  globe  into  a  mineral  mass,  with  tlie 
separation  of  the  oceans  from  the  land,"  and  the  creation  of 
plants.  The  first  was  caused  by  a  continuance  of  the  chemical 
action  already  spoken  of,  whicli  caused  a  change  from  a  gaseous 
to  a  liquid  state,  the  mass  being  afterwards  cooled  by  radiation 
of  its  heat,  so  as  to  form  the  solid  crust  that  now  exists. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  day  is  "  the  organization  of  the  solar 
system  in  its  present  condition,  the  succession  of  days  and 
nights,  and  of  seasons;  that  is,  of  the  climate  and  physical  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  existence  of  living  beings." 

The  i\i\h  day  includes  the  Paleozoic  and  Secondary  periods 
of  geologists.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  order  of 
the  creation  and  prevalence  of  different  animals  in  these  peri- 
ods is  stated  precisely  the  same  by  geology  and  by  this  view  of 
the  ^losaic  record  of  the  fifth  day.  It  is  this — fishcS;  with  oth- 
er water  animals,  reptiles  and  birds.  The  sixth  day  witnessed 
the  creation  of  the  mammalia  and  of  man,  corresponding  to  the 
Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary  ])eriods. 

Some  will  find  an  objection  to  this  scheme  in  the  deep  scien- 
tiiic  ineaniMg  assigned  to  the  words  of  Closes,  a  meaning  which 
neitlicr  he  nor   any    of  his    contemporaries   could   have   under- 
stood without  a  miracle.     But  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  ought, 
not,  perhaps,  to    decide,    despite    the    emphatic    statement    of 
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Ilitclicock :  "  If  AEoscs  used  scientific  lan<2'iiaQ:c  in  these  case 
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lie  must  have  done  it  everywhere^  and   so   must   the   whole   Bi- 
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A  graver  objection  results  from  the  adoption  of  tlic  nebula 
hypothesis.       That   hypothesis    is    itself  a   matter  of  disput 
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men,  and  hence  affords  a  very  frail  foundation 
for  an  exposition  of  the  Scriptures.  The  assumption,  too,  that 
the  first  ten  verses  relate  to  the  universe,  and  not  to  "  the 
earth,"  as  generally  understood,  requires  proof,  as  also  does 
the  meaning  he  assigns  the  words  deep  and  waters.  On  the 
last  point,  Prof  Barrows,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  tlie 
country,  distinctly  contradicts  him,  saying  that  such  a  meaning 
is  impossible. 

Again.  This  theory  assumes  that  IMoscs  spoke  only  of  the 
he^inimifj'^  of  the  different  forms  of  life.  Each  of  the  four 
great  types  of  animal  life — and  the  same  is  true  of  vegetable — 
was  placed  upon  the  earth  progressively.  Why  should  the  at- 
tention be  fixed  on  the  lowest  order  and  species,  simply  because 
they  were  first  in  time  ?  The  higher  ones  which  followed  were 
just  as  much  distinct  creations  as  these. 

Still  another  difficulty,  and  possibly  the  greatest  of  all,  is 
this.  Is  there  any  ground  for  supposing,  as  does  Prof  Guyot; 
that  vegetation  existed  prior  to  the  Paleozoic  period  ?  Some 
geologists,  indeed,  tell  us  that  it  did,  but  the  traces  of  it  that 
remain,  if  any,  are  exceedingly  equivocal.  And  besides  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  proof,  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  the  further  as- 
sumption on  which  this  idea  rests — that  the  process  of  cooling 
the  earth's  crust  was  so  fitful  as  at  one  time  to  allow  of  ori>:an- 
ic  life,  and  at  a  subsequent  one  to  blot  out  all  save  the  most 
dubious  traces  of  that  life.  In  view  of  v/hat  has  been  said, 
this  theory  may  be  characterized  as  somewhat  plausible, but  not 
so  convincing  as  to  command  at  once  our  full  assent. 

The  scheme  of  Prof  Hitchcock,  as  set  forth  in  his  South 
Danvers  lecture — the  one  already  referred  to  as  added  to  his 
new  edition  of  the  "Religion  of  Geology" — is  substantially  the 
following,  the  chief  propositions  being  stated  in  his  own  words  : 

1.  '^  The  days  are  symbolical."     Tliat  is,  "though   the   term 
was  understood  by  the  writer  as  a  literal  day,  it  is  in  fact  a 
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symbol,  or  representative,  of  liiglicr  periods."  Its  deeper 
meaning'  \yas  not  made  known  at  first,  but  left  to  be  developed 
by  future  scientific  discoveries.  The  revelation  of  the  past  was 
most  likely  made  to  ]\roses,  as  the  future  was  revealed  to  other 
prophets,  and  ^^  prophetic  days  and  times  are  intended  to  be  un- 
derstood literallv,  till  their  fulfilment  often  shows  them  to  ex- 
tend  over  long  periods."  Still  greater  is  the  probability  that 
the  days  are  syml)olical,  if  we  adopt  the  view  of  Knapp  and 
many  later  writers,  that  the  process  of  creation  was  exhibited 
to  the  servant  of  Clod  in  a  scries  of  visions. 

2.  '^  The  animals  and  plants  to  which  ^Foses  refers  are  the 
cxistiim'  races."  The  most  perfect  grades  of  all  oro-anic  beinj^'s 
were  on  the  earth  when  he  wrote,  and  must  have  been  chiefly 
or  wholly  in  his  mind.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Spirit 
that  inspired  him  meant  something  more.  "  The  six  pictures 
on  the  ^Fosaic  tablet  were  intended  to  embrace  the  universe, 
liavinji"  existinir  nature  on  the  foreirronnd,  as  it  meets  the  eve 
of  the  common  observer,  but  might  end)race,  bv  the  svmbolic 
principle,  all  the  pre-Adamic  races  and  other  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  globe." 

?).  ^'  The  exact  chronological  order  in  which  the  different 
groups  of  animals  and  plants,  described  by  !Moses,  ajtpeared, 
and  perha})S  some  other  events,  is  not,  and  could  not,  be  given." 
Assuming  that  we  must  cither  believe,  with  Guyot,  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  seer  was  fixed  on  the  verv  earliest  dawn  of  each 
great  class  of  organic  life,  or,  with  himself,  that  it  was  in  every 
case  directed  to  the  latest  and  most  perfect  form,  onr  author 
brings  forward  in  support  of  his  views  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  earliest  forms  of  vegetable  existence  yet  discovered  were 
not  prior  to,  but  contemporaneous  with,  the  earliest  animals. 
On  either  supposition,  then,  no  chronological  succession,  like 
that  commonly  drawn  from  the  history  in  Genesis,  is  possible. 
lie  refers,  also,  to  the  fact  tliat  ]\roscs  "devotes  only  one  day 
or  life  picture  to  each  of  the  great  groups  which  he  names,  and 
their  dilTercnt  varieties  were  created  at  many  different  times 
along  the  organic  scale."  The  creation  of  the  sun  on  the  fourth 
day,  too,  is  regarded  as  inconsistent  with' a  strict  chronological 
order  of  events,  since  vegetation  must  have   stood  in  need   of 
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sunlight  for  its  growth.  All  these  d i (lie iil ties,  now,  can  be  es- 
caped by  supposing,  as  this  theory  does,  tliat  the  writer  of 
Genesis  did  not  undertake  to  arrange  chronologically  the  suc- 
cessive visions  with  which  he  was  favored,  but  stated  them  ac- 
cording to  his  own  fancy,  or,  perhaps,  as  tliey  afterwards  occur- 
red to  his  memorv. 

Waving  some  minor  objections  to  this  hj^pothesis,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  two  of  its  cliief  points  arc  especially  open  to  at- 
tack : 

1.  Existing  races  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  which 
have  lived  since  the  first  dawn   of  life  on  the  o;lobe,  and  is  it 
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possioie  that  a  series  of  visions  of  the  creation  should  exhibit 
tlieso  alone  ?  To  be  sure,  they  are  said  to  symbolize  those 
that  had  })reviously  appeared  and  passed  away,  but  this  hardly 
amounts  to  a  revelation  of  their  existence.  That  seems  to 
have  been  left  for  science.  And  is  not  even  the  old  theory  of 
Chalmers  simpler  and  better,  so  far,  at  least,  as  this  point  is 
concerned?  Again.  If  it  be  indeed  true  that  ''the  animals 
and  plants  to  which  Moses  refers  are  the  existing  races,"  wiiat 
are  we  to  do  with  the  Aict  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
these  same  ''  existing  races"  were  in  being  thousands  of  years 
prior  to  man  ?  This  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  idea 
that  the  days  were  meant  to  be  understood  as,  in  any  sense, 
literal. 

2.  The  idea  that  the  chronological  order  of  the  creative  vis- 
ions is  not  preserved,  is  one  that  we  might  well  hesitate  to 
adopt.  Prof.  Hitchcock  himself,  in  a  lecture  on  another  theme, 
speaks  as  follows  of  a  simihir  idea :  "  llow  strange  that,  in  or- 
der to  sustain  a  favorite  theory,  able  men  should  thus  invert 
the  obvious  order  of  these  great  events,  so  clearly  described  in 
the  ]>ible."  Nor  is  there  anything  to  render  tlie  assumption 
peculiarly  necessary  in  the  present  case.  A  better  mode  of 
meeting  the  difficulties  respecting  the  contemporaneous  exis- 
tence of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  successive  introduction  of 
higher  and  higher  varieties  of  the  same  type,  class,  and  order, 
would  be  to  reject  the  supposed  alternative  on  which  they  rest. 
rrobal)]y  neither  the  creation  of  the  earliest  and  lowest  forms 
of  life,  nor  that  of  those  which  appeared  at  tlie  same  time  with 
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man,  occupied  the  mind  of  Moses.  Wc  have  already  seen  tliat 
there  were  many  distinct  creations  in  every  department  of  or- 
ganic being.  In  each  case,  some  one  of  these  creations  must 
have  been  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  whole.  Else  the 
narrative  would  have  been  cumbered  with  a  vast  mass  of  unin- 
telliufible  matter.  In  this  our  autlior  is  no  doubt  correct.  But 
why  may  not  the  representative  period  of  every  form  of  being 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  be  that  in  which  its  own  abundance,  or 
the  scarcity  of  other  organisms  or  some  other  cause,  made  it  most 
likely  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  observer  ?  As  to  the  existence  of 
vegetation  prior  to  the  appearance,  or  ''  appointment'*  of  the 
sun  and  moon  on  the  fourth  day,  no  great  difficulty  will  be  seen 
here,  if  we  remember  that  liglit  itself,  in  some  form,  existed 
long  before. 

On  the  whole,  this  theory,  like  the  one  before  it,  seems  able 
and  ingenious,  but  not  fidly  satisfactory.  The  adoption  of 
either,  despite  the  objections  to  wliich  they  are  liable,  would 
be  infmitely  wiser  than  to  conclude  reconciliation  impossible, 
for  the  truth  of  both  the  Bible  and  geology  is  supported  by  a 
mass  of  evidence  so  impregnable  tliat  it  can  be  overthrown  by 
no  such  doubts  as  those  wo  liave  been  considering.  Neverthe- 
less, we  involuntarily  ask  the  question,  is  there  nothing  clearer 
and  more  conclusive  ?  Perhaps  an  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
theory  to  be  next  discussed — that  of  Hugh  Miller,  as  presented 
in  the  '^  Testimony  of  the  Rocks." 

Mr.  Miller,  like"^  Prof  Hitchcock,  adoi)ts  the  idea  of  many 
eminent  Hebrew  scholars,  that  the  creation  was  revealed  in  a 
series  of  visions.  lie  carries  it  further,  however,  and  makes  it 
more  essential.  So  thoroughly,  indeed,  lias  he  incorporated  it 
into  his  scheme,  that  we  shall  do  well  to  notice  its  own  founda* 
tion.  It  is  plain  that  ]\[oscs  was  sometimes  favored  with  vis- 
ions, not  of  an  obscure  and  doubtful  character,  like  many  of 
those  seen  by  Daniel,  but  even  clearer  than  any  vei'bal  descrip- 
tion, like  that  of  the  w^orshippers  of  the  sun  in  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple,  seen  by  Ezekiel,  while  sitting  in  his  own  liouse. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  our  author  quotes  the  following  from 
another:  ^^  Moses  received  directions  from  God  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  constructing  the  tabernacle  and  its  sacred  furniture,  and 
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David  also  was  instructed  how  tlic  temple  of  Solomon  should 
be  built.  Let  us  hear  the  Scrii)tui*e  reu-ardiiii*"  the  nature  of 
llie  directions  given  to  these  men:  '  Accoi'ding  unto  the  apjjcar- 
ancc  [literally  siglit,  vision,]  wliicli  the  Lord  had  showed  unto 
Closes,  so  he  made  tlic  randlcsiick.'  (Num.  5:4.)  ^  Tlie  wliolc 
m  u'ritini^^,  \)y  the  hand  of  Jehovali  upon  me,  hetanglit;  llio 
whole  wor];s  of  the  })attern.'  (1  Cliron.  28:  19.)  Thus  there 
was  a  writing  in  tlie  case  of  David;  a  sight,  or  vision,  of  the 
tiling  to  be  made,  in  that  of  Moses."  If,  now,  Afoses,  as  this 
and  other  instances  in  his  history  indicate,  enjoyed  divine  in- 
struction in  visions,  there  is,  at  least,  a  possibility  that  it  was 
so  in  the  case  b(Tore  ns.  This  possibility  becomes  a  proba- 
bility in  view  of  the  characteristics  of  the  account  itself  ^^  The 
freshness  and  point  of  the  narrative,  the  freedom  of  the  de- 
scription, and  the  nnlikelihood  that  Moses  was  an  unthinking* 
machine  in  the  composition,  all  indicate  that  he  saw,  in  a  vision, 
what  he  has  given  us  in  writing. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  fmd  the  wdiolc  record  sim- 
ple and  easy  of  explanation.  Relating  merely  what  any  human 
observer  would  have  seen,  if  stationed  on  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth  during  the  mighty  revolutions  of  which  geology  in- 
forms us,  the  words  of  Closes  are  to  be  understood  as  popular 
in  their  character,  and  not  intended  to  acquaint  men  with  scien- 
tific truth,  and  yet  in  every  point  consistent  with  that  truth, 
lie  gives  us  an  outline,  merely,  of  the  creation,  since  this  was 
all  the  men  of  his  day  were  prepared  to  receive.  Science  both 
iills  up  that  outline  and  conhrms  its  accurac}'. 

The  pi'inci})al  events  to  Mdiicli  that  vision  has  reference,  are 
the  following:  The  •'  first  day"  corresponds  to  the  Azoic  period 
of  geologists.  In  its  earlier  part,  the  heat  must  have  been  such 
on  the  surface  of  the  partially  cooled  and  thinly  crusted  earth, 
as  to  change  all  the  water  connected  with  it  into  a  covering  of 
dense  steam,  nuiny  miles  in  thickness,  shutting  out  every  ray  of 
light,  and  giving  an.iple  ground  for  the  description  : — ^'Darkness 
w^as  upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  Towards  its  close,  God  com- 
manded that  light  should  dawn  uf)on  the  earth/  and  the  cooling 
process  went  on  with  such  ellect  that   the  steam  Avas  partially 
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condensed,  and  liglit  appeared,  tliougli  the  sun  was  still  shut  out 
from  view. 

The  "second  day"  embraces  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  peri- 
ods. It  includes  tlie  time  of  tlic  appearance  on  the  earth  of  the 
algir,  molluscs,  radiates  and  fishes  that  characterize  these  two 
periods.  Wliy,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  were  not  tliesc  mention- 
ed, especially  the  fislies,  wliich  were  very  abundant?  Because 
the  f^reat  work  of  this  day — the  sepai'ation  of  the  clouds  from 
the  waters  on  the  earth  by  a  vast  expanse,  or  "  hrmamcnt," — 
"  stood  out  with  much  greater  prominence  to  the  proplietic  eye, 
placed  in  the  circumstances  of  a  natural  one,  than  any  of  its 
other  appearances."  The  forms  of  life  then  introduced,  how- 
ever plentiful,  were  not  especially  adapted  to  attract  attention. 

The  '^  third  day"  corresponds  to  the  Carboniferous  period. 
'^  For  tho  first  time,  dry  land,  and  organized  bodies  at  once 
bulky  cnouG:h,  and   exhibited  in  a  medium  clear  enouirh  to  ren- 

»/  CD       /  CD 

der  them  conspicuous  objects  in  a  distant  prospect,  appear  in 
the  ^fosaic  drama;  and  we  still  find  at  once  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  extensive,  though  very>flat,  lands,  and  the  remains 
of  a  wonderfully  gigantic  and  abundant  TCgetation,  in  what  ap- 
pear to  be  the  rocks  of  this  period."  The  vast  coal  fields  of 
Great  Britain,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  12,000  square 
miles,  and  containing,  by  a  recent  estimate  of  Prof  II.  D.  Rog- 
ers, at  least  190,000,000,000  tons,  and  the  far  more  extensive 
ones  of  North  America,  covering  over  200,000  square  miles,  and 
containing,  according  to  the  same  authority,  4,000,000,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  that  was  a  period  of 
which  vegetation  was  the  chief  characteristic.  The  question 
how  plants  could  flourish  without  sunlight,  meets  us  again  here. 
My.  j\niler  justly  answers  that  a  "warm,  steaming  atmosphere, 
niudled  in  clouds,  would  have  been  by  no  means  unfavorable  to 
a  rank,  flowcrless  vegetation,  like  that  of  tlic  Coal  Measures." 

The  vision  of  the  ••'  fourtli  day"  })ertains,  not  to  the  earth, 
but  to  the  heavens,  })resenting  to  our  minds  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  This  must  have  resulted  from 
a  remo\al  of  the  clouds,  which  had  probably  been  growing  thin- 
ner and  thinner  all  through  the  third  period.     It  includes   the 
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Permian  and  Tr lassie  eras — ^epochs  of  such  poverty  in  organic 
life,  both  animal  and  yegetahle,  as  to  present  nothing  that  could 
call  the  attention  of  the  seer  from  the  wonders  that  met  his 
view  in  the  heavens.  It  should  liere  be  remarked,  that  the  word 
rendered  77iade  in  Gen.  1:16,  is  said  by  philologists  often  to 
mean  merely  appointed.  Such,  for  instance,  is  its  rendering  in 
our  Eno'lish  version  ofPs.  104:  19. 

■  The  '^  fifth  day"  corresponds  to  the  Secondary  period,  omit- 
ting the  Triassic  division  of  it,  which  is  a  sort  of  subordinate; 
transition  era.  Its  most  conspicuous  feature  was  an  abundance 
of  huge  reptiles  and  gigantic  birds.  The  agreement  between 
geology  and  Genesis,  in  this  point,  is  very  obvious,  the  word 
translated  whales  not  meaning  what  is  generally  understood  by 
that  term,  but  rather  creatures  of  the  very  sort  that  have  been 
found  in  the  strata  of  that  era — -huge  crocodiles  and  lizard-like 
monsters. 

The  "  sixth  day"  includes  the  Tertiary  and  Post-Tertiary  peri- 
ods. Tlie  prominent  existences  of  this  day,  too,  are  obviously 
the  same,  whichever  record  we  consult.  Few  and  of  an  inferior 
order  were  tlie  mammals  of  the  preceding  period,  but  now  that 
class  of  vertebrates,  for  the  first  time,  becomes  conspicuous. 
Last  of  all,  appears  man.  There  is  here  a  fact  worthy  of  no- 
tice. It  has  doubtless  seemed  strange  to  some  of  our  readers 
that  the  creation  of  man  and  tlmt  of  cattle  and  beasts  of  the 
field  are  spoken  of  by  Moses  as  taking  place  on  the  same  day^ 
In  this,  however,  there  is  perfect  harmony  with  science.  The 
line  between  the  Tertiary,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  size 
and  number  of  its  beasts,  and  the  Post-Tertiary,  which  includes 
the  time  of  man's  appearance,  is  very  faintly  drawn.  There  is 
no  such  awful  period  of  -^  silence" — if  we,  too,  may  adopt  this 
term  to  express  the  extinction  of  all  life  on  the  earth— as  in- 
tervened between  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  eras. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Miller  considers  himself  bound,  as  a 
geologist,  to  harmonize  only  three  of  tlie  days  with  the  state- 
ments of  science.  The  recorded  events  of  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth,  were  such  as  would  leave  no  trace  on  the  earth's 
crust,  while  the  existences  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  must 
have  left  tlieir  remains  in  the  various  strata  that  were  deposit- 
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cd  wliile  tliey  lived.  It  may  be  objected  tliat  the  iinniber  of 
distinct  groups  of  organic  beings  that  have  flourished  and  be- 
come extinct,  is  greater  tlian  three.  Well,  suppose  it  be  so. 
Grant  that  there  were  even  twenty-seven,  as  some  contend. 
Scientific  detail  was  not  the  ol)ject  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it 
seems  quite  as  natural  that  three  of  the  niost  marked  should  be 
singled  out  and  described,  each  as  a  representative  of  the  series 
of  groups  to  which  it  belongs,  as  that  a  larger  number  of  pic- 
tures should  have  been  presented,  even  if  that  might  have  been 
done  without  confusion.  But  the  supposition  itself  is  disputed. 
The  most  eminent  u'eoloiiists  retain  the  old  division  of  the  fos- 


siliferous  strata  into   Paleozoic,  Secondary  and  Tcrtia 


rv 


rv 
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animals  which  respectively  characterize  these  three  divisions 
are  stated  by  Agassiz — the  very  highest  scientific  authority  on 
this  point  that  could  be  named — as  flslies,  re[)tilcs,  and  mam- 
mals. These  classes,  then,  must  have  been  the  re])re6entatives 
of  the  eras  named,  liad  animals  alone  claimed  attention.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  era  of  fishes  occupied  the  earlier  half  of 
the  Paleozoic  period,  when  the  eye  of  ^.foses  was  fixed  on  phe- 
nomena more  striking  than  the  occupancy  of  the  waters  by 
these  animals,  leaving  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  its  later  half 
to  be  alone  recorded  by  the  seer. 

The  following  is  given  bv  Prof.  Dana,  as  the  order  of  tlie 
o:eolo<xic  a^-es  : — ^^  I.  Tlie  aire  of  AfoUuscs,  or  the  Silurian;  II. 
The  age  of  the  Fishes,  or  the  Devonian;  III.  The  age  of  Coal 
plants,  and  Amphibians,  or  the  Carboniferous;  W.  The  age  of 
Reptiles,  including  the  periods  between  the  Coal  and  the  Terti- 
ary; Y.  The  age  of  jNIammals,  or  the  Tertiary  and  Post-Plio- 
cene; YI.  The  age  of  Man."  A  little  attention  will  convince 
any  one  of  the  close  agreement  between  this  statement,  too, 
and  that  of  Hugh  Miller,  though  it  separates  the  age  of  Mam- 
mals from  that  of  man.  Of  the  three  subordinate  life  eras  into 
which  the  former  divides  the  Paleozoic,  one  onlv,  accordinii:  to 
the  latter,  is  mentioned  in  the  ]>ible,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case.  This  era,  then — the  third  days' work — represents,  as 
far  as  direct  mention  is  concerned,  the  whole  Paleozoic  forma- 
tion, though  the  two  earlier  ones  were  doubtless  contemporane- 
ous with  the  events  of  the  first  two  davs. 
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Prof.  Hitchcock  fiirtlicr  objects  to  taking  the  forests  of  the 
Carboniferous  period,  the  reptiles  and  birds  of  the  Oolite,  and 
the  mammals  of  tlie  Tertiary,  as  representatives  of  these  sev- 
eral forms  of  life,  lie  thinks  the  animals  and  plants  of  other 
])eriods  more  perfect  tlian  these  in  their  structure,  besides  be- 
ing more  closely  associated  with  the  human  race,  and  wonders 
that  they  were  all  passed  by  and  these  selected  simply  on  ac- 
count of  their  size.  But  Closes  was  wholly  unaware  what  ought 
scientifically  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect,  and  his  gaze 
would  naturally  in  every  case  be  fixed  on  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  objects  before  him.  The  exclusion  of  living  species,  or 
at  least  a  part  of  them,  from  the  narrative,  is  to  be  similarly 
explained.  The  appearance  of  man  forbade  the  notice  of  in- 
ferior animals,  however  varied  or  perfect. 

It  is  objected,  too,  that  the  line  between  the  Paleozoic  and 
Secondary  divisions  is  comparatively  indistinct.  This  is  not 
stran<>'e.  The  transition  from  the  tliird  to  the  fifth  davwasnot 
abrupt,  like  that  from  the  iifth  to  the  sixth.  The  fourth  day  in- 
tervened, and  we  mi_iiht  expect  to  find  in  geology  a  correspond- 
ing transition  era.  The  difference  in  the  organisms  of  these 
two  periods,  however,  is  sufficiently  strikiug.  In  the  one,  for 
instance,  the  corals  were  four-rayed ;  in  the  other,  six-rayed. 
With  the  transition,  the  trilobites,  creatures  of  a  very  peculiar 
organization,  wholly  faded  away  from  the  earth.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  hsh,  too,  was  essentially  changed,  all  which  belonged 
to  the  Paleozoic  period  having  unequally  lobcd  tails  and  other 
peculiarities,  which  now  disappeared.  But  these  are  only  ex- 
amples of  many  such  changes. 

Other  objections  have  been  raised,  but  the  most  important 
have  been  already  noticed  in  other  connections. 

The  scheme  we  have  just  been  considering,  though  not  yet 
perfect,  perhaps,  in  all  its  details,  nor  wholly  free  from  objec- 
tions, deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  I'ational  one  yet  ad- 
vanced. It  is  ample  to  cover  all  the  ground  required,  and  sup- 
ported by  such  evidence  and  reason iug  as  to  safely  challenge 
refutation.     Until,  at  least,  a  better  one  can    be   devised,    wc 
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Art.  it.— liberty  AND  SLAVERY. 


Lihcriy !  There  is  inspiration  in  tlie  word.  The  lowest 
and  highest  grades  of  civilization  hold  it  as  dear  as  life.  It  is 
the  synonyme  of  free  and  joyous  manliood ;  of  homes  sacred 
from  ruthless  meddling;  of  manly  powers,  self-directed,  sover- 
eign over  tlieir  own  domain,  with  all  wisdom  and  honor,  and 
wealth,  and  happiness  inviting  to  possession. 

Such  is  its  power  over  the  popular  mind,  so  cliarming  is  its 
ring,  that  tyrants,  ambitious  conspirators  against  the  rights  of 
man,  have  usually  cloaked  their  selfish  schemes,  and  misled  the 
trustful  people,  under  the  cry  of  Liberty.  They  have  fired  the 
zeal  of  armies,  to  ride  rough-shod  over  tlie  rights  of  man,  and 
trample  Liberty  in  the  dust;  they  have  led  the  unsuspecting 
into  the  meshes  of  oppression  ;  they  have  given  success  to  the 
league  of  cruel  and  bloody  men,  by  craftily  playing  upon  tliis 
Divine  passion  for  liberty;  which  God  has  planted  in  every 
breast. 

Thus  does  man  love  Liberty.  "  Give  me  Liberty,  or  give  me 
death,"  is  no  accidental  or  solitary  voice.  It  has  burned  in 
millions  of  hearts,  and  millions  of  lips  have  uttered  it.  To  the 
loord  even,  men  cling  with  earnest  grasp,  after  the  substance 
has  fled,  as  one  lingers  in  love  around  the  clay -form  after  the 
dear  spirit  is  gone  forever. 

But  Slavery  !  How  harshly  it  grates  upon  the  ear  !  IIow 
hateful,  how  chilling  to  the  soul,  how  desolate  and  cheerless 
the  thought !  To  be  a  slave  !  To  be  dead  has  not  half  the 
gloom.  To  be  a  slave,  is  no  more  to  be  a  man ;  no  more  to 
have  a  choice,  or  self-control ;  no  more  to  have  a  home,  to  pos- 
sess a  thing,  for  profit,  or  for  comfort;  no  more  to  stand  as 
equal  to  the  meanest  freeman  that  roams  in  the  desert;  no 
more  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  soul  or  body  for  present  good; 
or  in  preparation  for  eternity. 

The  laws,  theory,  and  practice  of  Slavery,  correspond  with 
the  dreadful  suggestions  of  the  v/ord. 
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"  A  slave  is  a  person  who  is  wholly  subject  to  the  will  of  another ; 
one  who  has  no  freedom  of  action,  but  whose  person  and  services  are 
wholly  under  the  control  of  another."     Webster. 

"  Slaves  shall  be  deemed,  sold,  taken,  reputed,  and  adjudged  in  law, 
to  be  chattels  personal,  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  and  possessors,  and 
their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  to  all  intents,  constructions, 
and  purposes  whatsoever."     Laws  of  South  Carolina. 

"  The  cardinal  principle  of  slavery,  that  the  slave  is  not  to  be  ranked 
among  sentient  be'  gs,  but  among  things,  as  an  article  of  property,  a 
chattel  personal,  obtains  as  undoubted  law,  in  all  of  these  states." 
Stroud's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Slavery. 

There  is  no  medium  ground.  Involuntary  servitude  neces- 
sarily involves  the  destruction  of  the  person,  and  his  degrada- 
tion to  cliattelhood.  Unwilling  service  can  only  be  secured  by 
giving  to  the  master  absolute  power  over  the  person  and  ser- 
vices of  the  slave  ;  and  by  denying  to  the  slave  all  of  those 
privileges,  immunities,  rights,  and  means  of  improvement;  which 
characterize  real  manhood. 

Contrast  Liberty  and  Slavery,  and  who  will  be  found  so  ig- 
norant, or  so  demoralized,  that  he  will  not  pronounce  against 
the  latter,  and  in  favor  of  the  former  ?  Who  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  that  the  whole  volume  of  human  nature  eternally  pro- 
tests against  chattelizing  a  man  ?  When  we  reach  the  true 
heart  of  the  race,  not  a  voice  will  sanction  this  monstrous 
crime ;  not  an  impulse  will  favor  this  destruction  of  manhood. 
It  is  only  avarice,  lust,  the  grossest  utterances  of  a  false  and 
corrupted  nature,  that  can  oflcr  the  least  apology  for  wdiat  all 
nature  condemns.  Every  man's  conscience  must  protest  against 
the  words  of  bis  lips,  wlicn  he  attempts  to  justify  this  invasion 
of  liberty.  The  same  argument  which  will  justify  slavery,  will 
justify  every  other  crime.  When  we  strike  down  man's  right 
to  himself;  what  farther  rights  are  left  to  him?  Where  is  his 
right  to  property  then?  Where  domestic  security?  How 
shall  he  secure  exemption  from  physical  violence  ?  Here  arc 
theft,  assault,  robbery,  all  crime,  involved  or  allowed^  in  the  act 
of  slavery. 

Property  in  Max. 

Can  man  be  property,  like  a  horse  ?  God  made  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field;  fowls  of  the  air,  and  things   of  earth;  and 
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gave  them  to  man  to  possess,  rule  over,  use.  When  did  he  give 
one  man  to  another,  to  be  used  like  the  brute  ?  Where  is  the 
charter  from  the  Almighty,  which  strips  one  man  fef  manhood 
and  consigns  him  to  another?  Property  in  a  horse  is  a  natural 
right.  Horses  arc  not  made  property  by  law.  The  horse  was 
made  by  God  to  be  the  property  of  man.  Any  beast,  or  tiling, 
found  without  an  owner,  may  be  appropriated  at  will,  and  un- 
disputed possession  is  a  perfect  title.  Is  it  so  with  man?  If 
two  men  meet  among  the  wilds  of  earth,  may  one  seize  the  oth- 
er and  gain  a  perfect  title  by  possession  ?  Which  man,  if 
cither,  has  this  right  ?  What  is  the  law  wliich  decides  the 
right  of  possession  ?  Does  a  black  face  make  its  possessor  a 
chattel,  and  a  wliite  face  a  master?  Has  the  stronger  the  right 
to  enslave  the  weaker?  Is  mere  muscle  the  standard  of  I'ight? 
Has  the  more  intellii>:ent  the  riidit  to  chattelizc  the  iii;norant? 
Who  gave  that  riaht  ? 

If  there  is  any  justice  in  slavery,  if  one  man  niay  make  a 
slave  of  another,  then  our  religion  is  false,  for  it  teaches  that 
all  men  owe  jon'^/mr?/ allegiance  to  God ,'  that  w^e  should  obey 
God  rather  than  man;  that  it  is  our  duty  and  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  Divine  word ;  that  of  one  blood  all  men 
are  created;  that  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  is  God-given  and  inalienable;  that  the  rights  of  one 
man  are  just  as  sacred  as  the  riglits  of  another;  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons;  tliat  whoever  violates  the  rights  of 
his  brother  man,  sins  against  God;  that  a  failure  to  love  our 
neighbors'  rights  as  much  as  our  own,  subjects  us  to  God's 
wrath;  that  man  belongs  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  Divine,  the 
spiritual  and  immortal,  and  that  it  is  a  high  crime  against  God 
and  man,  to  thrust  him  down  to  the  condition  of  a  brute.  Ex- 
punge these  principles  from  our  religion,  and  what  a  pooi",  sick- 
ly, soulless  affair  it  w^ould  be.  Tliis  would  sink  it  below  Ma- 
hometanism,  Bhuddism,  or  any  false  religion. 

And  yet  slavery  and  these  Chi'istian  principles  are  as  antag- 
onistic as  a  lie  is  to  the  trutli.  It  is  utterly  destructive  of  them 
all.  It  is  inipossii)le  that  thev  should  coexist  in  the  same  svs- 
tem.  A  slave  has  no  rights.  Laws  may  aflbrd  a  kind  of  pro- 
tection to  him,  as  it  does  to  animals,  but  as  a  person,  he  is  un- 
known. 0 
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If  one  man  may  be  robbed  of  all  his  rights,  why  not  anoth- 
er? Every  individual  man  is  a  representative  of  his  race. 
When  he  is  robbed,  all  others  arc  threatened,  and  made  inse- 
cure. Humanity  is  wronged,  invaded,  violated,  when  one  mem- 
ber of  the  race  is  a  victim  of  oppression.  Every  man's  stock 
in  the  sum  of  hnman  rights  is  depreciated,  when  the  principle 
is  allowed  that  they  are  alienable,  the  creature  of  accident,  and 
liable  to  be  sacrificed  on  demand  of  power  and  avarice. 

A  government  wliich  recognizes  the  right  of  property  in  man, 
necessarily  becomes  a  despotism.  Liberty  and  life  are  not  in- 
alienable ;  there  is  no  certain  rule  of  justice,  no  equality  of 
rights,  no  restraint  to  tyranny,  no  exemption  from  oppression, 
except  through  power  to  resist,  no  guarantee  of  peace,  for  av- 
arice, and  not  justice,  is  the  law  of  administration. 

There  is  always  a  tendency  to  harmony  of  principle  and  pol- 
ity in  every  government.  Where  the  great  central  idea  is 
rigid,  there  is  but  little  danger  that  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  wrong.  If  the  foundation  is  righteousness,  the 
deeds  will,  necessarily,  be  honorable,  just,  peaceable,  benefi- 
cent. l]ut  if  the  "corner  stone"  is  contempt  of  human  rights, 
Slavery,  then  the  administration  cannot  well  be  otlier  than  op- 
pressive, unequal,  violent,  misanthropic,  belligerent,  dishonora- 
ble, unjust.  We  do  not  gather  grapes  on  thorns,  nor  figs  on 
thistles. 

"  iSIephew,"  said  Algernon  Sidney  in  prison  tlic  night  before  his  ex- 
ecution, "  I  value  not  mine  own  life  a  chip,  but  what  concerns  me  is, 
that  the  law,  which  takes  away  my  life,  may  hang  every  one  of  you, 
whenever  it  is  thought  convenient." 

If  hnman  rights  are  not  inalienable,  and  inviolable,  the  rule 
which  consigns  one  man  to  bondage,  may  put  the  yoke  upon 
evcrv  one  of  us,  when  it  is  thouo;ht  convenient.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  to  make  us  chattels,  it  will  do  us  any  other  w^rong 
that  lust  suggests,'  invade  our  liberty  of  speech,  our  liberty  of 
religion,  our  rights  of  property,  freedom  of  migration,  assail  us 
with  mobs,  force  us  into  v;icked  wars,  treacherously  violate  con- 
tracts;  resist  every  plan  which  promises  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness to  the  laborer ;  pour  contempt  upon  our  honest  toil;    in 
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any  and  every  way  cxbil)it  the  cursed  nature  of  the  spirit  of 
their  system.  Having  started  wrong,  tlieir  wliole  policy  is  ne- 
cessarily viciouS;  and  no  rights,  no  sacred  interests,  are  safe 
within  their  power.  IIow  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  If  the  foun- 
dation is  injustice,  all  the  outgrowth  will  partake  of  tlic  same 
spirit  and  character.  Slaveiy  at  the  root^  yields  a  great  har- 
vest of  curses. 

The  Tree  of  Ltrerty. 

The  very  year  that  the  Puritans  landed  on  Plymoutli  Rock, 
slaves  were  introduced  hy  thcDutcli  into  Virginia.  Then  upon 
this  continent  began  tlie  "  irrepressible  conflict."  Here  arose  a 
problem  to  be  solved.  Is  man  too  noble,  too  sacred,  too  pre- 
cious in  tlic  sight  of  God  and  his  fellows,  to  be  chattclizcd  ? 
Or  is  he  no  better  than  a  brute?  Are  human  rights  to  be  pro- 
tected, honored,  defended,  esteemed  inviolable  ?  or  treated  as 
a  mere  bagatelle,  subject  to  caju'icc,  passion,  lust,  any  freak 
which  those  in  power  may  experience  ? 

Up  to  tlie  time  of  the  Revolution,  tlic  doctrine  of  human 
rights  bravely  held  its  own.  Divines  and  statesmen  were  near- 
ly unanimous  against  the  right  of  proj^erty  in  man  ;  and  many 
earnest  petitions  and  protests  were  sent  to  the  home  govern- 
ment against  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Colonies. 

AVhen  independence  was  declared,  the  inalienable  right  of 
man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  liappiness,  was  unani- 
mously allirmed.  The  patriots,  who  did  this  noble  deed,  con- 
fessed tliat  they  did  not  expect  immediately  to  realize  the  fruits 
of  this  principle,  but  they  determined  to  erect  the  standard, 
proclaim  the  truth,  and  begin  resolutely  to  apply  it  in  every 
Colonv. 

This  nation  was  boi'u  under  the  administration  of  Abolition- 
ists. They  were  not  mere  slavery  rcstrictionists,  but  moved 
for  its  al)olition  wherever  they  had  power  to  reach  it.  In  1780, 
slavery  existed  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  IMassacIiusetts 
had  introduced  into  her  ]>ill  of  Rights  the  statement  that  "  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal;"  and  in  1783  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state  decided  that  tliis  statement  was  a  bar  to  slave- 
holding  henceforth  and  forever. 

The  other  Northern  States  soon  after  followed   the  example 
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of  Massachusetts,  and  vigorous  efforts  were  made  in  Virginia, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland,  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery.  A.11 
admitted  that  slavery  was  wrong,  impolitic,  and  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  but  some  plead  for  its  tolera- 
tion, until  tlie  country  was  cleared,  and  emancipation  could  be 
effected  with  less  danger  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  States,  having 
claims  upon  the  vast  North-West  Territory,  under  conflicting 
charters,  agreed  that  they  would  surrender  all  claims,  if  Vir- 
ginia, whose  tith^  stood  first,  would  cede  it  all  to  the  General 
Govei'umcnt.     It  was  done. 

Slavery  existed  by  law  in  all  of  tliat  immense  domain;  and 
existed,  in  fact,  in  Southern  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  ilr. 
Jefferson  brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  government  of  tliis  ter- 
ritory; with  a  provision  abolisliing,  and  forever  excluding,  sla- 
very from  it,  after  the  year  1800.  There  were  twenty-one  dele- 
gates present  in  tlie  Federal  Congress,  when  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced, sixteen  of  whom  voted  for  tliis  abolition  measure.  The 
rules  of  the  Federal  Congress  re(piircd  that  nine  States  sliould 
vote  for  a  measure,  in  order  to  make  it  a  law,  and  faih'ng  to 
secure  that  number,  the  bill  was  lost. 

In  1787,  the  last  Continental  Congress,  whicli  sat  simultane- 
ously with  tlie  Constitutional  Convention,  passed  this  ordi- 
nance, with  a  provision  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives.  This 
ordinance  was  made  a  ^^ perpetual  conipact,^^  so  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  its  rep(!al.  This  was  a  glorious  act  of  aboli- 
tion ;  and  proved  that  the  autliors  of  the  Declaration  did  not 
regard  it  as  made  up  of  ^^  glittering  and  high-sounding  generali- 
ties." 

In  1803,  the  vast  Louisiana  Territory  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  Slavery  had  long  been  legalized  in  every  foot 
of  it.  In  1820,  it  was  abolished  in  all  tliat  territory  north  of 
36  dcg.  30  min.  And  so  earnest  and  general  was  the  convic- 
tion tliat  the  act  of  abolition  ought  to  extend  to  ^Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  that  every  Northern  nmn  who  voted  for  the  measure, 
because  it  allowed  slavery  in  those  Territories,  was  consigned 
to  political  oblivion. 
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As  late  as  1831,  the  spirit  o^  aholUion  was  very  strong  even 
in  Virf^'inia;  and  no  one  presumed  to  justify  slavery  on  moral 
or  politic  considerations. 

The  Nat.  Turner  insurrection  aroused  the  people  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  subject  of  slavery.  The  Ivichmond  En- 
quirer, edited  by  the  distinguished  Thomas  Kitcliie,  and  the 
Richmond  Whig,  edited  by  the  famous  John  Hampden  Pleas- 
ants, took  very  strong  grounds  against  it,  urging  that  it  was 
immoral,  unnatural,  unsafe,  corrupting  to  society,  impoverish- 
ing, and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  remove  it  from  their 
midst. 

In  the  Legislature,  the  ablest  men  of  tlie  State  spoke  with 
great  power  and  earnestness  in  favor  of  abolition.  Among 
these  were  Lloore,  Boiling,  Randolph,  Rives,  Erodeaux,  Powell, 
Faulkner,  and  Summers.  Some  of  tlie  ablest  anti-slavery 
speeches  that  we  ever  read,  wei*c  'pronounced  in  this  Legisla- 
ture, during  the  session  of  1831-32.  It  is  more  than  likely, 
that  any  man  who  should  now  utter  such  truths  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  would  be  |jibbeted  without  judge  or  jury;  and  if  the 
Enquirer,  or  Whig,  sliould  plead  for  emancipation  now,  as  they 
did  thirty  years  ago,  they  would  see  their  presses  go  to  the 
river  bottom;  and  their  safety  would  demand  a  hasty  departure 
to  a  free  State.     Hear  the  Enquirer: 

"  It  is  [)robable  from  what  we  hear,  that  the  Committee  on  tlie  Color- 
ed Population,  will  report  some  plan  of  geiting  rid  of  the  free  people  of 
color.  But  is  (bis  all  that  can  be  done  ?  Are  we  forever  to  sutler  tlie 
greatest  evil  which  can  scourge  our  land,  not  only  to  remain,  but  to  in- 
crease in  its  dimensions?  '  AVe  may  shut  our  eyes,  and  avert  our  faces, 
if  we  please,  (writes  an  eloquent  South  Carolinian,  on  his  return  from 
the  North,  a  few  weeks  ago,)  but  there  it  is,  the  dark  and  growing  evil, 
at  our  doors  ;  and  meet  the  question  we  must  at  no  distant  day.  God 
only  knows  wdiat  it  is  the  part  of  wise  men  to  do  on  tliat  momentous 
and  appalling  subject.  Of  this  I  am  very  sure,  that  the  difference — 
nothing  short  of  frightful  — between  all  that  exists  on  one  side  of  the 
Potomac,  and  all  on  the  other,  is  owing  to  that  cause  alone.  The  dis* 
ease  is  deep  seated — it  is  at  the  hearths  core — it  is  consuming,  and  has 
ail  along  been  consuming,  our  vitals  ;  and  I  could  laugh — if  I  could 
laugh  on  snch  a  sui^j  ct — at  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  politicians, 
who  ascribe  that  to  an  act  of  the   government,  ^^wbiuh   is  the  inevitable 
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effect  of  the    eternal    laws   of  nature.     What  is  to  be  done  ?     0  !  ray 
God,  I  do  not  know,  but  somethintr  must  be  done.' 


« 


Yes,  something  must  be  done,  and  it  is  the  part  of  na  honest  man  to 
deny  it — of  no  free  press  to  affect  to  conceal  it,  when  this  dark  popula- 
tion is  growing  upon  us  ;  when  eveiy  new  census,  is  but  gathering  its 
appalling  numbers  upon  us  ;  when  within  a  period  eqnal  to  that  in 
which  the  Federal  Constitution  has  been  in  existence,  these  numbers 
will  increase  to  more  than  two  millions  in  Virginia  ;  when  our  sister 
vStates  are  closing  their  doors  upon  our  blacks  for  sale,  and  when  our 
whiles  are  moving  westwardl}'  in  greater  numbers  than  we  like  to  hear 
of;  when  this,  the  fairest  land  on  all  this  continent,  for  soil  and  climate, 
and  situation,  combined,  miglit  become  a  sort  of  garden  spot,  if  it  were 
worked  by  the  hands  of  white  men  alone,  can  ive,  ought  we,  to  sit  quiet- 
ly down,  fold  our  arms,  and  say  to  each  other,  '  Well,  well,  things  will 
not  come  to  the  worst  in  our  day  ;  we  will  leave  it  to  our  children,  and 
our  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren,  to  tid^e  care  of  themselves, 
and  to  brave  the  storm  ?'  Is  this  to  act  like  wise  men  ?  Heaven  knows 
we  are  no  fanatics — we  detest  the  madness  which  actuated  the  Amies 
des  Koirs ;  but  something  ought  to  be  done.  Means,  sure,  but  gradual, 
systematic,  but  discreet,  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  reducing  the  mass  of 
evil  which  is  pressing  upon  the  South,  and  will  still  more  press  upon 
her,  the  longer  it  is  put  off.  We  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes,  nor  avert 
our  faces,  and  though  we  speak  almost  without  a  hope,  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Legislature  will  do  anything  at  the  present  session  to  meet 
this  question,  yet  we  say  now,  in  the  utmost  sincerity  of  our  hearts,  that 
our  wisest  m^n  cannot  give  too  much  of  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
nor  can  they  give  it  too  soon." 

In  the  Legislature,  the  iitteranec  was  equally  emphatic. 
Mr.  Rives  said : 

"  On  the  multijjlied  and  desolating  evils  of  slavery,  he  was  not  dispos- 
ed to  say  much.  The  curse  and  deteriorating  consequences  were  vvith- 
in  the  observation  and  experience  of  the  members  of  the  house,  and  the 
people  of  Virginia,  and  it  did  seem  to  him  that  there  could  not  be  two 
opinions  about  it." 

Mr.  Powell  said : 


a 


I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  there  is  a  solitary  gentleman  in 
this  house,  who  will  not  readily  admit  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  that 
its  removal,  if  practicable,  is  a  cor.summation  most  devoutly  to  be  wish- 
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ed.     I  have  not  heard,   nor  do  I  expect   to    hear,  a  voice  raised  in  this 
Hall  to  the  contrary." 

Mr.  Preston  said : 

"  Sir,  IMr.  JefFerson,  whose  hand  drew  the  preamble  to  the  Bill  of 
Kights,  has  eloquently  remarked,  that  we  had  invoked  for  ourselves  the 
benefit  of  a  principle,  which  we  had  denied  to  others.  He  saw  and  felt 
that  slaves,  as  men,  were  embraced  within  this  principle." 

Mr.  Chandler  said : 

"  It  is  admitted  by  all  who  liave  addressed  this  House,  that  slavery  is 
a  curse,  and  an  increasing  one,  That  it  has  been  destructive  to  the 
lives  of  our  citizens,  Iii.story,  with  unerring  truth,  will  record.  That  its 
future  increase  will  create  commotion,  cannot  be  doubted." 

Mr.  Randolpli,  of  Albcrmarlc,  said  : 

*'  How  can  an  honorable  man,  a  patriot,  and  a  lover  of  his  country, 
bear  to  see  this  ancient  Dominion,  rendered  illustrious  by  the  noble  de- 
votion and  patriotism  of  her  sons  in  the  cj^use  of  liberty,  converted  into 
one  grand  menagerie,  where  men  are  reared  for  market,  like  oxen  in 
the  shambles  ?" 

Mr.  Jamt;3iMeDowell  said: 

"  Who,  sir,  that  looks  at  this  property  as  a  legislator,  and  marks  its 
effect  upon  our  national  advance,  but  weeps  over  it  as  the  worst  of  pat- 
rimonies? Who  that  looks  to  this  unhappy  bondage  of  our  unhappy 
people  in  the  midst  of  our  society,  and  thinks  of  its  incidents  and  its 
issues,  hut  weeps  over  it  as  a  cui'se  u[)on  him  who  inflicts,  as  upon  him 
who  suffers  it  ?" 

Mr.  Faulkner  said : 

"Wherever  the  voice  of  your  people  has  been  heai'd,  since  the  agita- 
tion of  this  question,  it  has  sustained  your  determination,  and  called  for 
the  present  inquiry.  I  have  heard  of  courts,  meetings,  county  peti- 
tions, and  county  memorials.  1  have  heard  from  the  North,  the  East, 
and  the  South.  They  are  all,  with  one  voice,  against  the  continuance 
of  slavery — none  for  it.  The  press,  too — that  mirror  of  public  senti- 
ment— that  concentrated  will  of  a  whole  community — has  been  heard, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  State  to  the  other.  Its  power  is  with  wi ; 
its  moral  force  is  united,  elFicient,  and  encouraging." 
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This  was  Virginia  twenty-nine  years  ago.  No  stronger 
speeches  against  slavery  tlian  these,  have  been  made  at  tlie 
North;  since  the  great  Anti-slavery  contest  began.  Yet  we  are 
told,  that  adherence  to  the  sentiments,  whicli,  a  few  years  since, 
predominated  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  is  just  cause  for  se- 
cession;  and  proof  positive  that  the  North  are  tlie  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  South. 

The  case  stands  clear.  Slavery  was  treated  by  the  founders 
of  this  government  as  an  evil;  a  violation  of  natural  right;  a 
creature  of  force;  an  outlaw,  under  all  moral  and  common  law 
principles,  and  to  be  abolished  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
very  clause  in  the  constitution  providing  for  tlie  rendition  of 
fugitives,  proves  that  its  franiers  considered  property  in  man  as 
arbitrary,  mmatural,  and  hence,  unjust.  Ileal,  equitable,  justly 
held,  property,  needs  no  provision  for  rendition.  Ownership  is 
settled  bj  common  law,  by  natural  right. 

Mr.  Madison,  who  is  styled  the  father  of  the  Constitution; 
Madison  Papers,  page  899,  said,  in  the  Federal  Convention: 

"  And  in  the  third  place,  where  slavery  exists,  the  republican  theory 
becomes  still  more  fallacious."  "  lie  tJiougJit  it  ivrovg  to  admit,  in  the 
Constitution,  the  idea  that  there  could  he  property  in  man^ 


The  Churches  were  Abolition. 

This  we  might  expect,  for  the  gospel  teaches  that  we  should 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves ;  and  the  commission  of  Christ 
contemplated  the  overthrow  of  slaveiy.  Isa.  Gl  :  1,  and  Luke 
4:  18,  '•  To  preach  deliverance  to  the  captive^ 

The  General  Asse?nhly  of  tJie  Presbyterian  chiircli^m  1794, 
adopted  a  note  to  the  142d  question  in  the  Larger  Catechism, 
as  follows  : 

'■'  1  Tim.  1:  10:  'The  law  is  made  for  manstealers.^  This  crime, 
among  the  Jews,  exposed  the  perpetrators  of  it  to  ca})ital  punishment, 
Ex.  81  :  10,  and  the  apostle  here  classes  them  with  sinners  of  the  first 
rank.  The  word  he  uses  in  its  original  import,  comprehends  all  who 
are  concerned  in  bringing  any  of  the  human  race  into  sli^vcry,  or  retain^ 
ing  them  in  it.  Hominnm  fures  qui  servos  vel  lihros  ahdncunt,  retineM 
vendunt,  vel  emunt.     Stealers  of  men  are  those  who  bring  off  slaves  or 
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freemen,  and  kcej)^  sell,  or  buy  them.  To  steal  a  freeman,  says  Grotius, 
is  the  higliest  kind  cf  theft.  In  other  instances,  we  only  steal  human 
property,  but  when  we  steal  or  retain  men  in  slavery,  we  seize  those 
who,  in  common  Avith  ourselves,  are  constituted  by  the  original  grant, 
lords  of  earth.  Gen.  1  :  18." 

TJte  General  Conference  of  tJie  Methodist  rhtrrch,  in  1780, 
entered  upon  tlicir  minutes  the  following: 

"  The  Conference  acknowledges  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God,  and  man,  and  nature,  and  hurtful  to  society  ;  contrary  to  the 
dictatcis  of  conscience  and  pure  religion,  and  doing  what  we  would  not 
that  others  should  do  unto  us;  and  they  pass  tlieir  disa})prohalion  upon 
all  our  friends  who  keep  slaves;  and  they  advise  their  fieedom." 

T?i  1785,  Conference  said  again  : 

"  We  do  hold  in  the  deepest  abhorrence  the  practice  of  slavery,  and 
shall  not  cease  to  seek  its  destruction,  by  all  wise  and  prudent  means." 

Instructions  to  the  ministers  and  nicndjers  were  introduced 
into  the  Discipline,  to  the  effect  that  they  should  petition  and 
jncinorialize  their  respective  Legislatures,  and  urge  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery;  and  to  prosecute  this  work,  from  year  to  year, 
until  every  slave  was  emancipated. 

The  Ba])tists,  Congregationalists,  and  Friends,  were  equally 
earnest  in  their  opposition  to  slavery. 

Thus  a  large  majority  of  the  nation,  in  Church  and  State, 
were  practical  abolitionists,  during  the  first  forty  years  of  our 
national  history.  They  labored  faithfidlv,  and  with  good  sue- 
cess,  to  break  the  yoke  of  oppression,  and  give  to  the  slave 
the  benefit  of  the  self-evident  truths  upon  which  our  government 
was  built. 

The  Enemy  comes  in  like  a  Flood. 

The  great  change  in  the  cotton  trade,  revolutionized  public 
sentiment  with  respect  to  slavery.  Large  profits  to  producer, 
shipper,  manufacturer,  and  furnisher  of  plantation  siipplies,  and 
the  high  price  and  active  deiuand  for  slaves,  suddenly  corrupted 
the  morals  of  the  nation,  and,  before  1840,  a  midnight  of  pro- 
slaveryism  seemed  to  envelop  alike  politician,  scholar,  citizen, 
and   divine.     The  oppressed  had  no  one   to  plead  his  cause; 
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freemen,  and  keep,  sell,  or  buy  them.  To  steal  a  freeman,  says  Grotius, 
is  the  bigliest  kind  of  theft.  In  other  instances,  we  only  steal  human 
property,  but  when  we  steal  or  retain  men  in  slavery,  we  &eize  those 
who,  in  common  with  ourselves,  are  constituted  by  the  original  grant, 
lords  of  earth,  Gen.  1  :  18." 

TJie  General  Conference  of  the  Meihodht  rhurcJi,  in  1780, 
entered  upon  their  minutes  the  following: 

"  The  Conference  acknowledges  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God,  and  man,  and  nature,  and  hurtful  to  society  ;  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  and  pure  religion,  and  doing  what  we  would  not 
that  others  should  do  unto  us;  and  they  pass  llieir  disa})probation  upon 
all  our  friends  who  keep  slaves  ;  and  they  advise  their  fieedom." 

In  1785,  Conference  said  again  : 

"  W(^  do  hold  in  the  deepest  abhorrence  the  practice  of  slavery,  and 
shall  not  cease  to  seek  its  destruciion,  by  all  w  ise  and  prudent  means." 

Instructions  to  the  ministci's  and  incndjers  were  introduced 
into  the  Discipline,  to  the  efiect  that  they  should  petition  and 
incniorialize  their  respective  Legislatures,  and  urge  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery ;  and  to  prosecute  this  work,  from  year  to  yeai\ 
until  every  slave  was  emancipated. 

The  Bajitists,  Congrcgationalists,  and  Friends,  were  equally 
earnest  in  their  opposition  to  slavery. 

Thus  a  large  majority  of  the  nation,  in  Church  and  State, 
were  practical  abolitionists,  dui-ing  the  first  forty  years  of  our 
national  history.  Thev  labored  faithfullv,  and  witli  good  sue- 
cess,  to  break  the  yoke  of  oppression,  and  give  to  the  slave 
the  benefit  of  the  self-evident  truths  upon  which  our  government 
was  built. 

The  Enemy  comes  in  like  a  Flood. 

The  great  change  in  the  cotton  trade,  revolutionized  public 
sentiment  with  respect  to  slavery.  Large  profits  to  producer, 
shipper,  manufacturer,  and  furnisher  of  plantation  supplies,  and 
the  high  i)rice  and  active  demand  for  slaves,  suddenly  corrupted 
the  morals  of  the  nation,  and,  before  1840,  a  midnight  of  pro- 
slaveryism  seemed  to  envelop  alike  politician,  scholar,  citizen, 
and   divine.     The  oppressed  had  no  one   to  plead  his  cause; 
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liberty  was  crucified;  despised  and  rejected,  among  all  classes, 
and  North  and  South  it  was  dangerous  to  utter  a  word,  in  pul- 
pit, on  rostrum,  or  through  the  press,  against  the  institution  of 
slavery. 

Here  and  there  brave,  honest  souls  cried  out  against  this 
monstrous  apostasy,  and  were  treated  as  moral  sinners  against 
the  public  peace.  Mr.  Everett,  then  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, suggested  that  indictments  ought  to  be  found  against 
those  who  dared  to  agitate  and  denounce  slavery.  Fearful 
mobs  were  invoked,  and  encouraged,  by  the  "  first  families  "  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Utica,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Alton,  and 
hundreds  of  less  important  places,  to  silence  abolitionists. 
Religious  newspapers,  synods,  conferences.  Christian  tribunals, 
protested  against  the  discussion  of  slavery,  and  punished  those 
who  dared  to  do  it  with  censure,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  ex- 
clusion from  church  fellowship.  Some  of  the  best  and  ablest 
men  in  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches  were  thus  ex- 
communicated, and  the  full  weight  of  condemnation,  and  dis- 
honor, so  far  as  the  influence  of  these  churches  could  extend, 
was  visited  upon  them.  Learned  and  influential  divines  were 
suborned  to  defend  and  justify  slavery  from  the  Bible. 

"  Paid  hypocrites,  who  turn 
Judgment  aside,  and  rob  the  Holy  Book 
Of  those  high  words  of  truth  which  search  and  burn 
In  warning  and  rebuke." 

Loyalty  to  this  institution  became  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion for  any  office,  from  President  down  to  the  pettiest  place 
known  to  the  government ;  and  whoever  dared  to  question  the 
justice,  beneficence,  and  utility  of  slavery,  and  the  propriety  of 
extending  it,  and  exhibited  the  least  reluctance  to  rob,  and  de- 
stroy weaker  nations,  to  open  wide  fields  for  it  to  spread, 
and  gather  strength,  were  proscribed  and  hunted  from  all  posi- 
tions of  political  influence  and  power.  The  immense  patron- 
age, influence,  and  power  of  the  nation,  were  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  slavery ;  and  public  opinion  justified  the  unnatural 
alliance. 
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Armed  men  were  sent  into  Texas  to  wrest  it  from  Mexico. 
General  Jackson,  tlien  President;  sent  an  army  of  volnnteers  to 
the  borders,  ostensibly  to  resist  Indian  encroachments.  The 
volunteers  deserted,  and  joined  their  brothers,  who  Averc  fight- 
ing  to  force  Texas  from  the  power  of  Mexico.  The  contest 
over,  the  IMexicans  defeated  by  United  States  soldiers  in 
national  uniform,  and  with  national  arms.  Gen.  Gaines  issued  d^ 
proclamation,  that  all  wlio  would  return  to  the  ranks,  witliin  a 
certain  time,  should  be  pardoned.  All  survivors  returned,  re- 
ceived their  pay,  and  were  lionorably  discharged. 

What  prompted  tothis  villany  ?  What  had  forced  this  Repub- 
lic to  become  a  public  robber  ?  Who  had  poisoned  the  public 
morals,  so  that  the  banditti's  code  liad  become  tlie  law  of  polit- 
ical life  ?  Texas  first,  tlien  New  jMcxico  and  California,  were 
forcibly  taken  from  Mexico,  to  serve  tlic  interests  of  slavery. 

A  power  whicli  begins  by  chattelizing  humanity,  by  tramp- 
ling upon  every  right  of  man,  will  not,  of  course,  hesitate  to 
perpetrate  any  iniquity  against  nations,  or  peoples,  which  will 
serve  its  piratical  purposes.  The  ruthless  assault  upon  Mexico 
was  legitimate  and  natural.  The  perfidious  repeal  of  tlie  Mis- 
souri restriction,  and  tlie  bloody  raid  upon  Kansas,  so  murder- 
ous and  cruel,  were  equally  natural.  ITow  could  we  expect  tho 
satan  of  slavery  to  do  dilfcrently?  Its  whelps  of  sin  are  as 
legitimate  as  the  malicious  expeditions  of  hell  against  the 
reign  of  Christ.  It  is  its  nature  to  act  meanly,  perfidiously, 
cruelly.  The  Cuban  schemes,  the  opening  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  treason  to  the  Constitution,  to  shake  off  the  restraints  of 
Free  States,  belong  to  the  same  family,  and  have  the  same  nat- 
ural parentage.  Every  legitimate  child  of  slavery  must  partake 
of  the  parent's  treacherous  and  cursed  nature.  What  it  has 
done  is  only  the  beginning  of  crime. 

For  thirty  years,  slavery  has  been  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
the  government;  and  a  majority  of  the  people  liavc  pronounced 
it  just  and  beneficent.  It  is  marvellous  that  so  great  an  apos- 
tasy could  have  occurred.  The  civilized  world  may  well  be 
amazed  and  horror-stricken,  at  the  bold,  brazen,  effrontery  of 
these  apostates  ;  who  not  only  claim  that  their  crimes  arc  vir- 
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tiics,  but  insist  that  tlic  people  of  the  Free  States  shall  accept 
the  same  infamous  doctrine^  and  become  parties  to  tliis  anti-re- 
publican, inhuman  policy. 

The  llichmond  Enquirer  iioiv  says : 

"  The  South  once  thoup^ht  its  own  institutions  wrongful  and  inexpedi- 
ent. It  tJiinl's  so  no  longa',  and  iv ill  insist  that  they  shall  he  protected, 
cmd  extended  hj  the  arm  of  the  Federal  Government,  equally  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  North'^ 

'*  At  the  North,  and  in  Western  Europe,  by  attempting  to  dispense 
wiih  a  natural,  and  necessary,  and  hitherto  universal  limb,  element,  or 
institution  of  society,  you  have  thrown  everything  into  chaotic  confu- 
sion. In  dispensing  Avitli  domestic  slavery,  you  have  destroyed  order, 
and  removed  tlie  strongest  argument  to  prove  the  existence  of  Deity, 
the  author  of  that  order." 

The  New  York  Day  Book,  a  journal  which  aspires  to  the 
dignity  of  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party,  says  : 

"  Negro  slavery  is  the  basis  of  American  Democracy  ;  or  the  subordi- 
nation of  an  inferior  race,  has  secured,  and  always  will  secure,  the 
equality  of  the  superior." 

"  We  have  enlisted  for  tlie  w\ar  against  aholitionism,  and  its  impos- 
tures, and  we  do  not  intend  to  stop,  until  \ve  subdue  them." 

Even  so  distinguished  a  man  as  the  lion.  Ilufus  Choatc,  who 
liad  lived  all  his  life  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  did  not 
scruple,  five  years  since,  to  sneer  at  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  "  the  glittering  and  liigh-soiinding  generalities  of 
natural  riglits  ivJiidi  niake  up  tlie  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.^^ John  C.  Calhoun,  followed  by  the  great  body  of  politi- 
cians, said,  that  what  the  Declaration  called  self-evident  truth, 
was  a  "  self-evident  lie^ 

]\rr.  Douglas,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  18o9-GO,  asserted 
tliat  our  fathers  only  intended  to  say  in  the  Declaration,  "  that 
the  Britisli  snbjocts  of  America  were  equal  to  the  British  subjects 
in  England."  He  ridiculed  the  thought  that  they  presumed  to 
declare  that  all  ^ncn  were  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights.  He  said  that  such  an  assertion  was 
untrue,  and  could  not  have  been  the  belief  of  the  founders  of 
the  Gfovernment. 
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This  apostasy  has  not  been  effected  without  "benefit  of 
clergy."  There  never  was  yet  a  villany  perpetrated  on  earth, 
but  that  religious  teachers  have  been  found  to  endorse  and  de- 
fend it ;  and  it  would  be  marvellous  if  this  treachery  to  liberty, 
and  defence  of  the  "  sum  of  all  villanies"  should  not  be  able  to 
find  supporters  among  those  in  sacred  office. 

Prof.  Moses  Stuart  came  to  their  rescue.  He  says,  in  regard 
to  slavery  in  the  apostolic  church : 

"The  relation  (of  master  and  slave)  did  exist,  and  may  exist.  The 
abuse  of  it  is  the  essential  and  fundamental  wrong.  Not  that  tlie  theory 
of  slavery  is,  in  itself,  right.  No.  '  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,' — 
*  Do  unto  others  that  which  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,' 
decide  against  this.  But  the  relation  once  constituted,  and  continued, 
is  not  such  a  malum  in  se  as  calls  for  iramediate  and  violent  disruption, 
at  all  hazards.     So  Paul  did  not  counsel." 

Horrid  logic  I     More  horrid  morality  ! 

1.  Slavery  in  itself  is  sin. 

2.  But  in  its  practice  it  is  not  sin. 

3.  It  is  the  abuse  of  the  relation,  and  not  the  relation  itself, 
that  is  wrong. 

4.  The  law  of  Christ  is  against  the  theory  of  slavery. 

5.  The  sin  should  not  be  immediately  repented  of. 

This  effort  did  very  well  for  a  beginning.  Practice  would 
perfect  the  workmen,  in  making  ^'  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,"  and  perverting  truth  to  justify  a  lie.  Slavery  was  a 
hard  institution  to  defend.  The  religion,  patriotism,  education, 
and  instincts  of  the  North  were  against  it ;  and  great  men 
found  it  an  immense  task  to  fill  the  eyes  of  the  people  with 
sophistry,  and  ^'  conquer  their  prejudices." 

President  Wayland  published  his  ^^  Limitations  of  Moral  Obli- 
gation ;"  and  Mr.  Edward  Beccher  brought  out  his  great  in- 
vention of  "organic  sin;"  and  D.  D.'s  spoke  and  wrote  learned- 
ly about  mahim  in  se,  and  sins  which  we  could  not  see ;  and 
sins  which  we  had  no  business  to  sec ;  and  cotton  consciences 
were  quieted;  politicians  delighted,  and  slavery  lifted  its  mon- 
strous black  form  higher  and  higher ;  and  threw  its  coils  around 
our  whole  social  fabric,  crushing  and  poisoning  all  that  was 
free,  manly,  and  just. 
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In  1851,  Dr.  J.  C.  Lord,  of  Buffalo,  said: 


"  The  existence  of  domestic  slavery  was  expressly  allowed,  sanctioned 
and  regulated  by  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  in  that  divine  economy  which  he 
gave  the  Hebrew  State.  The  fact  is  open  and  undisputed  ;  the  record  and 
proof  of  it  are  in  the  hands  of  every  man  who  has  in  his  possession  a 
copy  of  the  Bible.  All  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  all  the  abolitionists  of 
the  United  States,  can  never  destroy  the  necessary  conclusion  of  this 
admitted  Divine  sanction  of  slavery,  that  it  is  an  institution  which  may 
lawfully  exist,  and  concerning  which  governments  may  pass  laws,  and 
execute  penalties  for  their  evasion  or  resistance." 

"  To  allege  that  there  is  a  higher  law,  which  makes  slavery,  ^7cr  sc, 
sinful,  and  that  all  legislation  which  protects  the  rights  of  masters,  and 
enjoins  the  re-delivery  of  slaves,  is  necessarily  void,  and  without  author- 
ity, and  may  be  conscientiously  resisted  by  arms  and  violence,  is  an  infi- 
del position,  which  is  contradicted  by  both  Testaments  ; — which  may 
be  taught  in  the  gospel  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  in  the  revelations 
of  the  Skeptics  and  Jacobins,  who  promised  France,  half  a  century  ago, 
universal  equality  and  fraternity  ;  a  gospel  whose  baptism  was  blood,  a 
revelation  whose  sacrament  was  crime  ;  but  it  cannot  be  found  in  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  in  the  revelation  of  God's  will  to  men." 

Dr.  Dcwcy,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Spring,  of  New  York, 
were  even  more  positive  than  Dr.  Lord,  in  defence  of  slavery, 
and  exhorted,  entreated,  even  commanded  the  people  to  cease 
all  opposition,  and  come  np  bravely  to  sustain  and  defend 
what  the  united  church,  and  all  distinguished  statesmen,  had 
but  recently  denounced  as  unjust,  unchristian,  anti-republican, 
and  to  be  eradicated  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

More  recently,  Dr.  Palmer,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Dr.  Yan 
Dyke,  of  Brooklyn,  have  repeated  these  blasphemous  heresies. 

Dr.  Palmer,  on  Fast  Day,  defended  slavery,  and  justified  se- 
cession, civil  war,  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  measures,  to 
perpetuate  it.     He  says  : 

"In  determining  our  duty  in  this  emergency,  it  is  necessary  that  w^e 
should  first  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  trust  providentially  delivered  to 
us.  That  trust  is,  to  conserve,  and  to  perpetuate  the  institution  of  do- 
mestic slavery,  as  now  existing.  It  is  the  nature  and  solemnity  of  our 
present  trust  to  preserve,  and  transmit  our  existing  system  of  domestic 
servitude,  with  the  right,  unchallenged  by  man,  to  go  and  to  root  itself 
wherever  Providence  and  nature  may  carry  it." 
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"  This  trust  we  will  discharge  in  the  face  of  the  worst  possible  peril. 
Though  war  be  the  aggregate  of  all  evils,  yet,  should  the  madness  of  the 
hour  appeal  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword,  we  will  not  shrink  even 
from  the  baptism  of  fire.  If  modern  crusaders  stand  in  serried  ranks 
upon  some  plain  of  Esdrelon,  there  shall  we  be,  in  defence  of  our  trust. 
Not  till  the  last  man  has  fallen  behind  the  last  rampart,  shall  it  (sla- 
very) drop  from  our  hands  ;  and  then  only  in  surrender  to  the  God  who 
gave  it." 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  equally  positive,  but  not  quite  as  belliger- 
ent as  Dr.  Palmer,  in  his  defence  of  slavery,  as  just,  Chris- 
tian, politic,  and  worthy  to  be  fostered  by  the  government  and 
the  church. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  desperate  apostasy  ?  Is  it 
ignorance,  or  passion,  or  partisan  blindness,  that  leads  these 
teachers  to  pervert  the  Word  of  God,  and  belie  the  judgment 
of  the  Christian  church  during  its  entire  history  ?  Some  subtle 
power  of  delusion  must  have  gained  mastery  over  them,  or 
they  would  never  advance  the  transparent  fallacy,  that  Hebrew 
servitude  lends  the  least  justification  or  support  to  involuntary 
servitude.  The  Hebrews  were  truly  authorized  to  purchase 
men  who  were  in  bondage  among  the  heathen,  and  bring  them 
under  Hebrew  law,  where  all  service  was  voluntary.  This  was 
made  so  by  the  law  concerning  fugitives.  Any  servant  could 
leave  his  master  at  will,  and  when  he  had  once  run  away,  he 
could  not  be  returned.  This  law  has  no  exceptions.  Deut. 
23:  15,  16,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  ser- 
vant which  has  escaped  from  his  master  unto  thee :  he  shall 
dwell  with  thee,  even  among  you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall 
choose  in  one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him  best;  thou  shalt 
not  oppress  him." 

The  effort  to  find  a  curse  upon  the  African,  from  the  lips  of 
Jehovah,  is  quite  as  foolish,  as  that  involuntary  servitude  is 
authorized  in  the  Bible.  God  did  curse  Canaan,  and  the  Canaan- 
itcs  were  overthrown,  as  a  nation,  and  subjected  to  the  rule 
of  the  Hebrews.  But  were  the  Africans  the  descendants  of 
Canaan  ?  Where  is  the  evidence  of  it  ?  What  historian  gives  the 
information  ?  It  is  found  only  in  the  disordered  imagination  of 
those  who  are  excited  and  bewildered  by  the  dark  spirit  of  sla- 
very. 
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The  man  who  can  find  slavery  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  has 
certainly  first  got  it  deeply  rooted  in  his  own  heart.  The  ar- 
guments in  support  of  this  strange  and  false  assumption,  are 
unworthy  of  an  answer ;  and  those  who  present  them  are  only 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  remarkable  specimens  of  perverted 
talent,  and  the  moral  blindness  which  passion  and  partisan  zeal 
are  capable  of  inducing. 

The  Leayen  in  the  Meal. 

If  there  was  a  great  apostasy,  until  the  spirit  of  slavery  was 
all  but  universal  in  its  proscription,  and  perverting  power,  so 
there  has  been  a  glorious  reformation.  A  few  true  friends  of 
God  and  human  rights  refused  to  bow  to  this  black  god  of  op- 
pression. And  according  to  their  faith  was  their  works. 
Though  the  outcry  against  them  was  loud  and  bitter;  and 
church  censures,  loss  of  place,  political  ostracism,  social  pro- 
scription, mob-violence,  were  among  their  most  abundant  ex- 
periences, they  ceased  not  to  speak,  plead,  pray,  preach,  and 
agitate. 

Their  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Gradually  the  little 
band  gained  numbers,  strength,  and  victory.  We  give  a  brief 
cataloGfue  of  their  victories. 

Victory   number    one-— Free  speech   in   all   the    Northern 
States. 

Victory  number  two — The  right  of  petition,  which  had  been 
denied  us. 

Victory  number  three — A  few  sterling  men  elected  to  Con- 
gress, whose  voices  for  freedom  revived  remembrances  of  those 
glorious  days  of  the  Eepublic,  before  Slavery  was  coronated  at 
the  Capital. 

Victory  number  four — An  Anti-slavery  paper  published  at 
Washington,  and  protected  from  mob  violence. 

Victory  number  five — Most  of  the  free  States  rescued  from 
the  rule  of  tlie  Slave  power. 

Victory  number  six — Many  of  the  churches,  institutions  of 
learning,  and  of  charity,  reclaimed  from  their  inveterate  ser- 
vility to  Slavery. 
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Yictory  Dumber  seven — California  saved    from   the   curse   of 
Slavery,  almost  by  a  miracle. 

Yictory  number  eight — N.  P.  Ijanks  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives. 

Victory  number  nine — Kansas  redeemed  by  prodigious  effort; 
and  the  wildest  treachery  of  Slavery  rebuked. 

Yictory   number   ten — A  CiiAMprox    of    Liberty    elected 
President,  and  the  hosts  of  Slavery  routed  gloriously  !  1 

A  generation  has  grown  up  since  this  contest  began;  and  yet 
some  of  the  heroes  of  the  first  battles  still  live  to  rejoice  over 
this  second  Independence.  Who  will  w^ritc  the  history  of  this 
sublime  campaign?  Who  record  all  the  noble  deeds  of  faith; 
the  sacrifice  of  all  things  for  principle;  the  patient  sufl'ering; 
the  persistent  effort;  the  calm  endurance  of  insult  and  abuse; 
hoping  on,  and  hoping  ever,  hoping  against  hope,  and  working 
still;  which  have  distinguished  the  great  Peformation.  Adams, 
and  Bailey,  and  Jay,  and  Birncy,  and  Channing,  and  others  like 
them,  royal  men,  are  gathered  to  the  fathers ;  but  a  host  of  vet- 
erans still  linger  among  us,  to  be  sure  that  our  victory  is  es- 
tablished and  maintained  with  integrity  and  courage,  before 
they  depart. 

Must  we  fight  the  Battle  over  again? 

Of  fierce  battles  among  earthly  powers,  this  excels  them 
all.  The  terrific  cannon  sends  its  tons  of  iron  crashing  home, 
but  is  impotent  to  move  the  real  seat  of  power,  to  conquer  the 
mind,  the  actual  man.  Troops  of  men,  armed  with  steel,  and 
deadly  missile,  bear  down  on  freemen,  and  crush  them  under 
the  heel  of  tyrants,  yet  fail  to  conquer,  because  their  irrepres- 
sible spirits  loathe  the  yoke  which  is  forced  upon  them.  But 
this  contest  of  years  has  been  with  mightier  than  carnal  weap- 
ons, with  sharper  than  two-edged  swords.  It  has  been  a  war 
of  mind  against  mind,  conviction  against  conviction,  principle 
against  principle,  truth  against  error,  the  conflict  of  moral 
forces  which  penetrate  where  keenest  sv/ord,  or  lance,  or  bul- 
let, can  never  reach. 

The  nation  has  been  profoundly  moved  by  the  subtle   omnip- 
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otence  of  ideas.  Every  rank  and  condition  of  socictjhave  been 
intensely  exercised  in  the  moral  conflict.  The  raighty  men 
have  met  in  the  nation's  councils,  and  the  clash  of  great  moral 
forces,  antagonistic  ideas,  have  thrilled  millions  of  hearts,  as  if 
the  universal  battery  of  spiritual  life  had  been  doubly  charged 
from  the  unseen  worlds.  From  editorial  sanctum  perpetual 
streams  of  soul-power  have  been  poured  out;  the  pulpit  has 
been  marshalled  into  the  hottest  of  the  fight ;  poets  have  given 
wings  to  thought,  and  the  voice  of  song  has  set  the  train  on 
fire ;  the  religious  have  mingled  the  weapons  of  this  warfare 
with  their  prayers  and  deeds  of  piety;  and  the  impious  have 
made  them  the  subjects  of  cursing  and  ribaldry;  politicians 
have  talked;  and  argued,  and  exhorted,  and  appealed,  in  caucus, 
convention,  and  on  the  stump ;  in  private  and  in  public  life,  in 
literary,  and  in  social  circles,  among  the  learned  and  the  illit- 
erate, among  men  and  women,  the  elements  of  this  contest 
have  been  argued,  revolved,  forced  against  each  other  in  hot 
collision,  and  with  ceaseless  earnestness. 

Craftsmen,  demagogues,  money  changers,  have  commanded 
the  troubled  waters  to  be  still;  they  have  compromised,  pro- 
tested, and  disgusted  the  honest  of  both  parties,  in  their  ef- 
forts ;  and  all  to  no  purpose.  The  troubled  sea  continued 
to  surge  and  roar,  and  would  not  be  at  rest,  until  victory  perched 
upon  the  standard  of  one  of  the  contending  parties.  Liberty 
was  pitted  against  Slavery;  Christianity  against  heathenism; 
civilization  against  barbarism  ;  law  against  usurpation ;  justice 
against  robbery;  conscience  against  avarice;  order  against  an- 
archy; real  strength  against  weakness;  virtue  against  crime; 
chastity  against  sensuality ;  prosperity  against  poverty.  The 
antagonists  were  just  as  opposite  as  light  and  darkness.  It 
was  not  party  supremacy,  nor  partisan  policy,  which  provoked 
to  battle,  but  opposite  principles ;  one  side  contending  that 
man  was  so  noble,  so  sacred  a  being,  his  rights  derived  so  di- 
rectly and  exclusively  from  God,  and  so  inalienable,  that  he 
could  not  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  brutes,  and  be  made 
property ;  while  the  other  party  held  that  his  nobility  and 
rights  were  so  accidental  and  unreal,  that  he  could  be  held, 
bought,  sold,  treated  in  every  respect  as  property,  a  chattel,  a 
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thing.  Wliicli  of  tlicsc  doctrines  sliall  be  permanently  estab- 
lished in  this  broad  land  ?  was  the  qncstiou  at  issue.  ]\[ilIions 
were  arrayed  on  either  side^  and  millions  flung  the  ballot  which 
answered  to  tlieir  heart-beat ;  and  the  nation  listened  for  the 
verdict.  Humanity  triumphed!  Judgment  was  rendered  in  fa- 
vor of  the  nobility  of  man,  and  the  sacrcdness  of  his  rights. 
Shall  tliat  verdict  stand  ?  Or  shall  we  be  cheated  out  of  our 
glorious  heritage  ? 

Having  been  defeated  in  the  moral  contest,  our  enemies  un- 
dertake to  force  us  to  sacrifice  02ir  faith  for  theirs,  bv  breakino; 
up  tlie  Confederacy;  by  ruining  conmicrcc ;  by  rei)udiating 
debts;  by  acts  of  treason ;  by  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  If 
they  cannot  rule,  they  are  resolved  to  ruin.  And  in  face  of  the 
miseries  which  tliey  are  able  to  bring  upon  the  nation,  and  un- 
der terror  of  the  bloody  crimes  wliich  they  threaten  to  commit, 
we  arc  challenged  to  yield  truth^  justice,  honor,  and  sacrificG 
the  Constitution,  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  hopes  of  genera- 
tions yet  to  live,  and  help  to  inaugurate  fheir  faitli  and  prac- 
tice, and  nmke  this  forever  a  great  slave  mart,  where  humanity 
is  despised,  and  avarice  and  crime  hold  the  reins  of  ])ower. 

Of  all  the  cool  and  impudent  deeds  of  vile  and  reckless 
men,  this  last  move  of  Slavery  is  the  chief.  Does  Satan  chal- 
lcnG!:e  Jehovah  to  abdicate  in  his  favor?  Even  the  devils  would 
blush  at  such  insulting  impudence.  But  tliesc  champions  of 
this  horrid  villany  scruple  not;  they  are  as  destitute  of  shame 
as  the}'  are  of  honor. 

But  su})pose  they  do  secede?  Will  that  liclp  their  cause,  or 
ruin  ours?  Their  own  most  sagacious  men  confess  that  it  wdll 
be  certain  death  to  slavery;  that  they  will  destroy  the  very  in- 
stitution for  which  they  sacrifice  peace,  strength,  and  prosperi- 
ty. The  free  States  will  suffer  some  from  dissolution  of  tlie 
Union  ;  but  thev  will  uain  a  hundred  fold  more  than  thev  will 
lose.  Twenty  millions  of  united,  enterprising,  intelligent,  in- 
genious i)eople,  will  control  tlie  connnercc  and  politics  of  the 
continent,  and  really  have  more  strength,  prosperity,  and  influ- 
ence, than  is  possible,  while  carrying  the  restless,  traitorous, 
unprincipled  slave  power,  which  devours  our  energies,  corrupts 
our  morals,  and  dishonors  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world. 
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For  their  p:oocl.  for  tlicir  peaceful  deliverance  from  tlic  curse  of 
Slaver}^,  we  are  for  tlic  Union.  For  ourselves  at  tlie  Norths  wo 
slioukl  be  happier,  stronger,  riclier,  and  more  prosperous  witli- 
out  thcin. 

But  cotton  is  kino- !     If  lie  is,  lie  is    servant   as    well.     The 


n 


South 


^joutu  are  niidcr  a  greater  necessity  of  selling  their  cotton, 
than  the  world  is  of  buying  it.  They  cannot  live  without  sell- 
ing; the  world  can  live  without  buving. 

Cotton  is  mighty !  IMoney  is  a  tyrant!  Thousands  bow 
down  at  this  altar,  who  never  worship  the  Eternal.  But  slave- 
grown  cotton  is  not  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  money-lov- 
ing shipper,  and  manufacturer,  that  he  must  needs  remain 
chained  to  this  moral  cannibal  forever.  The  Southern  States 
no  longer  monopolize  the  production  of  cotton.  During  the 
last  ten  years,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  crop  in  India, 
Africa,  Asia,  West  Indies,  and  Central  America,  proves  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  market  for  cotton  may  easily  be  supplied, 
without  taking  a  single  pound  from  the  Southern  States.  Al- 
ready a  sharp  competition  has  grown  up,  and  this  will  increase 
rapidly  under  the  ordinary  stimulus  of  trade.  ]]ut  the  present 
treason  of  cotton  growers,  so  foolish,  criminal,  suicidal,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  world,  will  give  a  wonderful  impetus  to  this 
competition.  If  it  is  possible,  the  manufacturers  will  be  eman- 
cipated from  dependence  upon  such  a  people,  for  this  staple. 
And  it  is  possible.  Millions  of  money  are  now  on  the  move  to 
increase  the  supply  from  free  labor  countries.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
every  factory  in  the  world  may  be  fed  by  cotton  raised  by  men 
stimulated  to  labor  by  the  hope  oT  reward,  rather  than  fear  of 
the  lash.  In  1859,  Egypt  produced  5,910,730  pounds  of  cot- 
ton; the  West  Indies  1,184,GG7  pounds;  the  East  Indies  131,- 
465,402  pounds;  Africa  5,805,462  pounds.  Tlic  per  cent,  of 
increase  in  the  cotton  crop,  under  the  natural  laws  of  trade^ 
sho'ws  what  we  may  expect,  under  the  present  extraordinary 
exertions  of  powerful  and  wealthy  companies,  backed  up  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  British  Empire.  The  increase  for  ten 
years  past,  has  been,  in  the  United    States,  15  per   cent.;    in 
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Egypt  140  per  cent.;  in  Brazil  54  per  cent.;  East  India  288 
per  cent. ;  Africa  300  per  cent. 

Let  this  ratio  of  increase  continue  ten  years  more,  and  'Mcing 
cotton"  will  become  as  remarkable  for  Lis  obsequiousness  as 
he  is  now  for  his  impudence.  His  lofty  airs  will  be  mightily 
collapsed,  and  in  utter  shame  he  will  strive  to  hide  his  black 
feet  among  the  ponderous  bales,  and  coax  the  customers  to 
buy.  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  we  shall  rejoice  when  this 
product  of  slave  toil  shall  cease  to  be  a  monopoly,  and  politics 
and  trade  shall  be  emancipated  from  the  dictation  of  this  per- 
fidious tyranny.  Thank  God  that  the  day  of  jubilee  seems  so 
near  at  hand  I  May  it  break  upon  us  before  this  monstrous  in- 
iquity of  slavery  has  gained  more  strength,  and  inflicted  more 
harm  upon  tlie  Republic. 

Cotton  is  not  strong  enough,  its  reign  is  obviously  too  brief, 
its  monopoly  too  certainly  broken,  to  guarantee  success  in  this 
last  desperate  attempt  to  crush  the  cause  of  Liberty,  and  rob 
us  of  our  well  fought  victory.  The  moment  this  monopoly  be- 
gins to  wane,  the  allies  of  slavery  w^ill  be  lukewarm  in  its  sup- 
port, and  hosts  that  now  dance  to  the  honor  of  this  vast  rob- 
bery, will  pay  court  at  otlier  shrines,  and  ignore  their  former 
love.  If  the  friends  of  liberty  stand  firm,  have  faith  in  God 
and  justice,  and  patience  to  wait,  there  is  notliing  more  certain 
than  that  slavery  will  prove  itself  to  be  as  weak  as  it  is  wicked  ; 
that  it  has  dug  a  pit  for  its  own  burial ;  that  it  is  now  accom- 
plishing its  own  suicide. 

Our  greatest  danger  is  in  Compromise,  With  some  men 
this  is  the  panacea  for  every  evil.  Ex-Gov.  Seymour,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Democracy  of  New  York,  tells  us  that 
even  the  "  atonement  was  a  compromise."  But  God  certainly 
did  not  endorse  nor  justify  sin;  nor  did  he  become  a  partner 
in  sin ;  nor  did  he  concede  any  privilege  to  sin ;  nor  did  he 
surrender  any  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  government,  by  insti- 
tuting the  atonement.  But  he  did  provide  for  the  pardon  of 
the  rebel,  on  condition  of  his  return  to  loyalty ;  and  this  may 
be  safely  offered  to  the  rebel  States. 

But  compromise  with  Slavery  means  to  justify  and  encour- 
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age  the  crime  of  oppression;  to  become  partners  to  tlie  rob- 
beries of  the  system;  to  surrender  human  rights,  and  prostitute 
liLiman  liberty,  and  accept,  as  the  law  of  tlic  nation,  the  infa- 
mous doctrine,  that  man  may  be  his  brotlier's  property,  a 
chattel,  a  brute.  Wliat  if  God  had  accepted  the  Satanic  code, 
and  compounded  it  witli  the  law  of  heaven?  What  if  he  had 
agreed  to  sustain,  defend,  enforce  the  usurpations  of  the  devil, 
on  condition  that  his  Satanic  majesty  would  not  secede,  with 
all  bis  followers  ?  This  is  just  what  is  advised  to  be  done  in 
tbis  nation.  Great  and  honored  names  are  devoting  all  their 
power  to  force  the  nation  to  give  precisely  the  same  authority, 
honor,  prestige,  and  sacredness  to  slavery,  that  we  do  to  liber- 
ty ;  the  same  to  tlie  violation  of  all  human  rights,  that  belong 
to  their  protection;  the  same  to  injustice  that  we  do  to  justice; 
the  same  to  crime  that  we  do  to  virtue;  the  same  to  right  that 
wc  do  to  wrong.  AYliat  a  compromise  is  this  !  It  is  not  com- 
promise; it  is  5//rre?if/er,  abdication  in  favor  of  iniquity;  the 
sacrifice  of  liberty  to  slavery. 

If  the  clioscn  representatives  of  liberty  do  compromise  with 
slavery;  if  they  do  sacrifice  the  Constitution,  and  their  own 
honor,  to  pacify  the  slave  power,  wc  shall  be  discouraged,  but 
not  cast  down.  They  have  only  power  to  adopt  the  form  of 
surrender;  the  hearts,  the  consciences,  the  resistless  tide  of 
moral  life,  that  bears  down  against  slavery  as  the  sum  of  vil- 
lany,  they  cannot  surrender,  sell,  conquer,  nor  quiet.  And  af- 
ter these  men  have  completed  their  disgraceful  task,  and  con- 
signed themselves,  and  their  party  to  eternal  shame,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  '•  irrepressible  conflict"  still  continues ;  the  oil 
and  the  water  have  not  combined. 

If  they  do  compromise,  the  conscientious  opponents  of  sla- 
very will  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  Ilepublican  party, 
and  vote  for  men  who  refuse  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal.  This, 
of  course,  will  destroy  this  party,  and,  for  a  time,  throw  all 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  party  of  slavery.  But  there  is  a 
future.  The  men  who  apostatize  will  go  into  their  political 
graves,  as  did  those  who  voted  for  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
forty  years  ago.  The  men  who  stand  firm  will  be  the  leaders 
of  the  new  party  of  freedom  that  must  arise.  God  only  knows 
15 
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how  long  and  how  severe  tlic  conflict  may  1)0,  hut,  as  surely  a.g 
tlicre  is  a  Ruler  above,  so  surely  will  lilicrty  finally  triuni})]n 
It  is  the  decree  of  ireavcn,  and  these  Iiosts  of  freedom  will 
SCO  their  right  liands  forget  their  cnnning,  and  their  property 
sacrificed  by  usurping  tyrantS;  yet  tlicy  will  not  cease  to  agi-- 
tate  and  contend  for  the  ri'dits  of  man.  Thev  must  denv  their 
God;  renounce  their  religions  faith,  lose  their  maidiood,  forget 
their  Christian  education^  before  tliey  will  consent  that  slavery 
shall  be  made  national;  and  every  citizen  be  compelled  to  share 
in  the  crime  of  supporting  it.  The  more  directly  they  arc  con- 
nected with  it,  the  more  intimate  its  relations  to  the  General 
Government;  the  more  they  will  feel  themselves  responsible  for 
it;  and  compelled,  l)y  every  possible  means,  to  o[)posc  and 
overthrow  it.  If  the  Constitution  is  amended  so  as  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  property  in  man;  if  masters  are  permitted  to 
l)ring  their  slaves  into  the  Free  l^tatcs;  it  will  be  like  pouring 
oil  upon  the  llamc  of  anti-slavery;  and  there  will  be  no  rest;  un- 
til the  foul  blot,  that  fastens  the  guilt  of  slavery  upon  every 
citizen,  is  v/ipcd  out,  at  whatever  cost.  Politicians  might  as 
well  understand  that  Chidstians  at  the  North  believe  in  the 
^•higher  law,"  and  they  cannot  ^''conquer  their  prejudices."  It 
is  not  with  them  a  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  centS;  commerce, 
or  national  prosperity.  They  prize  these  blessingg,  but  duty^ 
right;  they  hold  in  vastly  higher  esteem. 

The  conscientious  opponents  of  slavery  were  never  before  so 
numerous,  earnest  and  powerful;  as  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  every  fresh  aggression  of  the  enemy  adds  to  their  numbers 
and  strengtli. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  now  betrayed,  wc  are  certain  that  the 
time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  will 
achieve  a  perfect  victory.  God  will  open  the  way.  His  power 
and  skill  are  adequate  to  the  task;  and  he  will;  in  some  way; 
turn  the  wise  schemes  of  men  into  folly,  and  entrap  them  in 
their  own  snares.  Every  struggle  of  slavery  to  gain  power  and 
security,  for  many  yearS;  has  weakened  them;  and  strengthened 
us ;  and  so  it  will  be  in  the  future.  If  we  may  learn  anything 
from  the  events  of  Providence;  it  is  certain  that  Jehovah  will 
%ht  our  battles  for  uS;  and  that  he  will  prove  himself  "a  refuge 
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for  tliG  oppressed/'  and  "  break  the  arm  of  the  ^Ticked,  and  the 
evil  man."  ^'IIc  shall  jud!2;'e  the  poor  of  the  people^  he  shall 
save  the  cltildrcu  of  tlie  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the 
oppressor.     Thc}^  shall  fear  as  long  as   the   sun  and  the  moon 
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battle.     The  Almighty  is  on  our  sidi\     And  if  God  be   for  us, 
who  can  i)rcvail  against  us? 

AVhy  cannot  politicians  })crccive  the  true  character  of  this 
contest?  Why  should  they  so  deceive  themselves  as  to  expect 
to  settle  the  difficulty  so  long  as  the  cause  remains?  It  is  not 
the  Constitution,  nor  tlic  laws,  which  make  the  trouble;  and  no 
possible  change  of  them  will  remove  it.  It  is  the  necessary  an- 
tagonism of  liberty  and  slavery,  that  occasions  the  commotion, 
and  one  or  the  other  must  be  suppressed  Ijcfore  peace  is  possi- 
ble. Our  religion,  our  literature,  our  education,  our  feelings, 
convictions,  and  purposes,  our  industries,  habits,  and  associa- 
tions, our  politics  and  humanity,  arc  all  in  deadly  hostility  to 
Blavery.  And  in  this  attitude  we  are  supported  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  civilized  world.  Now  it  is  this  that  galls  and  mad- 
dens  the  slaveholder,  and  ho  will  never  be  satisfied  until  the 
whole  current  of  our  life  is  changed;  or  he  is  clothed  witli 
powers  which  shall  enable  him  to  insult  and  trample  upon  our 
convictions  and  customs,  at  his  discretion. 

Here  is  the  trouble,  between  the  peo})lc  Xorth  and  South. 
Our  civilization,  our  industries,  our  religion,  our  humanity  and 
theirs,  are  in  eternal  conllict,  and  never  can  be  at  peace.  If 
politicians  can  purge  out  all  that  is  noble,  manly.  Christian  and 
true,  at  the  North,  and  i)oison  us  with  the  vile  religion  and  in- 
humanity of  the  South,  then  compromises  will  mean  something. 
But  until  then,  the  war  must  go  on. 

Slavery  is  doomed!  If  the  Union  is  dissolved,  its  end  will 
come  quickly,  perhaps  violently.  If  the  Union  is  preserved, 
the  present  treason  has  indicted  upon  slavery  a  mortal  wound. 
If  compromises  arc  made,  it  will  only  delay  a  little  the  hour  of 
certain  death. 

It  should  be  the  earnest  })rayer  of  Christians  that  the  over- 
throw of  this  monster  sin  may  come  speedily,  and  come  with  as 
little  blood  and  suflering  as  possible;  Init  at  wliatcver  cost,  and 
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in  whatever  form  best  pleasing  to  God,  tliat  it  should  come, 
and  the  curse  which  rests  upon  master,  and  slave,  and  the  na- 
tion, may  be  removed. 

Just  now,  we  should  pray  that  our  new  President  may  have 
great  wisdom,  courage,  and  success,  in  sustaining  tlie  right; 
that  he  may  withstand  all  temptations  to  sacrifice  liberty,  or 
demoralize  the  government,  by  removing  it  from  its  ancient 
basis ;  that  he  may  be  sustained  by  God  and  the  people  in 
well-doing,  and  lead  the  nation  safely  through  its  present  per- 
ils, and  anchor  it  in  peace,  in  the  haven  of  equal  I'iglits  to  man, 
of  high  and  low  degree.     Heaven  speed  the  right. 


Art.  III.— value  OF  THE  SAXON  ELEMENT  IN  THE 

LANGUAGE  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

The  Saxon  element  of  the  English  language  is  tlie  predomi- 
nant one  in  our  conversation  and  literature.  Thou.<2:h  the  no- 
menclature  of  science"^  may  be  of  foreign  origin,  though  the 
language  of  criticism  and  of  philosophy  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  derived  from  the  German,  the  Latin,  and  the  Greek,  yet 
the  soul  of  the  lanffuaore  is  the  Saxon.  It  is  the  foundation  of 
the  present  English.  Other  forms  may  have  been  ingrafted  or 
appropriated,  but  the  strength,   dignity,  energy  and  directness 


*  "  In  a  recent  scientific  journal,  I  find  this  sentence  :  ^  Begoniacese 
by  their  anthero-connectival  fabric,  indicate  a  close  relationship  with 
anonacco-hydrocharideo-nymplia3oid  forms,  an  aflTuiity  confirmed  by  the 
fierpentarioid  flexuoso-nodiilous  stem,  the  liriodendroid  stipules,  and  cis-  ' 
soid  and  victorioid  foliage  of  a  certain  Begonia,  and  if  considered  hypo- 
gynous,  would,  in  their  triquetrous  capsule,  alate  seed,  apetalism.,  and 
tufted  stamination,  represent  the  floral  fabric  of  Nepenthes,  itself  of 
aristolochioid  aflinity,  while,  by  its  pitchered  leaves,  directly  belonging 
to  Sarracenias  and  Diona?as.' "     Marsh's  Lectures,  p.  186. 

This  extract  illustrates  the  incomprehensibility  which  would  be  found 
in  words  derived  from  the  Greek  to  those  who  are  unlearned  in  scien- 
tific nomenclature. 
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of  modern  English  were  imparted  to  it  by  its  Saxon  parent. 
The  proportion  of  words  employed  by  the  best  WTiters  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times  is  largely  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  proportion  which  this  element  bears  to  the  words  de- 
rived from  other  sources^  may  be  represented  as  follows  :  Spen- 
ser, Fa3rie  Queene,  B.  2,  Canto  1,  has  eighty-six  per  cent,  of 
Saxon  words ;  Milton^  II  Penseroso,  eighty-three  per  cent. ; 
Swift;  Political  Lying,  sixty-eight  percent.;  Chancer,  Squier's 
Tale,  ninety-one  per  cent. ;  Pier's  Ploughman's  Creed,  ninety- 
four  per  cent.;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  7,  sev- 
enty per  cent. ;  Irving,  Westminster  Abbey,  seventy-seven  per 
cent.;  Longfellow,  Miles  Standish,  eighty-seven  per  cent.; 
Bryant,  Thanatopsis,  eighty-four  per  cent. ;  John's  Gospel, 
chaps,  one,  four,  and  seventeen,  ninety-six  per  cent. ;  Matthew,, 
chaps,  seven,  seventeen  and  eighteen,  ninety-three  per  cent.; 
Luke,  fifth,  twelfth  and  twenty-second,  ninety-two  per  cent. ; 
Shakspcare,  Othello,  Act  5,  eighty-nine  per  cent.* 

To  understand  the  qualities  of  this  element  in  our  language, 
we  may  glance  with  profit  at  the  history  of  the  Saxon  race. 
That  history  has  given  to  the  language  its  peculiar  characteris- 
tics. The  home  of  the  Saxon  lay  along  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  seas.  He  was  inured  to  hardships 
— tlie  master  of  the  sea,  fearless  in  shipwreck  and  in  battle, 
familiar  with  and  fond  of  every  kind  of  danger,  impatient,  even, 
of  the  superiority  of  his  chief.  The  love  of  liberty,  of  free 
labor,  which  has  ever  characterized  the  race,  was  born  in  an  in- 
hospitable clime,  and  fostered  by  the  hardy  pursuits  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  Saxon  race  is  eminently  a  practical,  common-sense  lov- 
ing race,  and  so  the  language  "becomes  the  most  fitting  medium 
for  the  embodiment  of  common  sense.  It  is  a  bold,  energetic, 
fearless,  free  language,  the  accumulation  of  the  experiences  of  a 
strange  and  diversified  history. 

Without  dwelling  more  extensively  upon  its  characteristics 
'in  other  directions,  let  us  notice  that  which  comes  more  directly 
under  the  theme  we  have  chosen  to  exemplify.     In  pursuance 

»  *  These  results  are  taken  from   Marsh's  Lectures   on   the    English 
Language. 
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of  our  dcsigrij  let  us  point  out  the  adaptediicss  of  tins  Saxon 
element  to  express  and  convey  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  There 
is  an  apparent  design  in  the  fact  that  the  Bible  was  early  giv- 
en to  a  people  whose  genius  would  enable  them,  better  than 
any  other  nation,  to  grasp  and  understand  its  teachings.  The 
Saxon  race  seems  to  have  been  specially  trained  in  the  schools 
of  peril,  hardship  and  freedom,  as  if  for  tlie  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing more  clearly,  and  comprehending  more  exactly,  in  its  liter- 
ature, the  nature  of  gospel  teaching.  While  the  nation  was 
young,  before  any  corrupting  agency  had  wrought  any  consider- 
able weakness,  bribery,  or  a  slavish  yielding  to  custom  and  re- 
finement, the  Bible  was  woven  into  the  verv  texture  of  its  life. 
The  tastes  of  the  people  had  not  become  vitiated  in  a  way  that 
would  cause  the  force  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  softened  down,  or 
that  would  diminish  the  moral  power  of  particular  words. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  with  which  the  missionary  has  to 
contend,  in  presenting  the  gospel  to  certain  tribes  and  nations, 
is  the  w^ant  of  terms  in  the  language  they  use,  with  which  to 
convey  the  truths  of  tlie  Bible.  Among  these  people,  the  only 
word,  perhaps,  which  can  be  used  to  give  the  desired  meaning, 
is  one  which  is  in  low  esteem,  or  a  word  which  conveys  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  no  exalted  image,  but  rather  one  of  indul- 
gence and  crime. 

To  illustrate  this :  Suppose  that  an  act  of  poisoning  was 
spoken  of  merely  as  '^  a  way  of  making  an  easy  death  for  a  man/' 
not  only  is  that  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people,  but  whenever 
one  wished  to  denounce  such  a  crime,  he  must  use  the  phrase 
that  conveys  the  degraded  meaning,  so  that  while  he  was  car- 
rying in  his  own  mind  the  force  of  the  English  word  crimen  his 
hearers  would  attach  no  such  high  meaning  at  all  to  the  words ; 
or  suppose  the  only  word  he  could  use  for  repentance  was  one 
which  meant  merely  "a  change  in  a  picture  ^^^  the  force  of  his 
language  must  be  lost  till  he  can  establish  a  better  understand- 
ing between  himself  and  his  audience.  Nothing  of  importance 
can  be  done  for  such  a  people  till  there  is  such  an  elevated 
meaning  in  the  words  used  as  will  show  forth  the  excellency 
of  the  gospel.  A  people  must  be  educated  up  to  the  moral 
force  of  the  Bible ;  so  it  is  necessary  that  where  missions  aro 
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cstablislicd,  scliools  should  be  nuiiiitaincd  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people.  Wherever  there  is  an  absence  of  the  terms  for 
right;  faith,  holiness,  justice,  dignity,  mercy,  love,  and  their  op- 
posites,  very  little  can  be  done  for  a  people, — spiritual  poverty 
is  their  inheritance  and  their  burden.  Men  must  be  brouf>:ht  to 
such  a  point  that  the  words  we  have  just  given  shall  have  an 
important  meaning.  Language  has  a  demoralizing  or  an  ele- 
vating power  over  the  life  of  a  nation,  according  as  the  lan- 
guage is  high  and  noble,  or  light  and  without  moral  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  tlie  misanthropic  By- 
ron was  wrought  with  such  a  love  for  the  Italian;"'^  he  had  fore- 
sworn the  dii2;niLics  of  life — had  fostered  a  love  for  luxurv  and 

CD  %i 

vice,  and  naturally  the  Saxon  heart  and  its  dialect  became  a 
despised  thing  to  him.  More  fitting  to  such  spirits  must  be  a 
language  from  whicli  the  spirit  of  boldness,  generosity,  manli- 
ness, have  been  exiled — becoming  abject  and  cringing  because 
the  life  of  the  people  has  been  so  materially  changed  from  the 
Homan  courage,  manliness  and  spirit. 

Now  what  is  the  case  with  the  Anglo  Saxon?  It  is  admira- 
bly fitted  for  the  strongest  expression  of  the  truths  of  Scrip- 
ture. OwY  joy,  hope,  fear,  wrong,  right,  have  no  side  issues; 
no  disparagement  do  they  suffer  from  meaningless  use;  they 
are  direct  and  forcible.  Goodness  is  a  prominent  word  in  our 
vocabulary,  and  its  meaning  is  not  obscured.  No  other  word 
can  express  sin  any  more  eifcctively  than  that  word  itself.  The 
ideas  peculiarly  Christian  find  an  easy  embodiment  in  our  lan- 
guage. This  adaptedness  was  discovered  and  used  by  the 
early  Saxon  scholars.  The  Saxon  has  grown  up  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  been  at  once  its  friend  and  pupil.  The  two  have, 
as  it  were,  grown  intimate  by  a   long   series  of  efforts   to   rc- 


*  "  I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin,*' 

"Which  "  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  south, 

And  gentle  hquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth, 

Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  gulteral, 

Which  we're  obliged  to  hiss  and  spit  and  sputter  all."  Beppo. 
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ccivc  and  to  spread  it.     The  race  has  become  imbued  with  that 
missionary  spirit  which  its  religion  makes  prominent. 

While  other  nations  were  content  with  nothing  higher  than 
the  romance  of  the  Troubadour  and  the  marvellous  legends  of 
the  time,  and  had  not  advanced  beyond  poetical  eiTusions  of  the 
most  extravagant  cast,  the  Saxon  scholar,  waiving  the  honors 
of  original  composition,  was  content  to  occupy  himself  in  the 
useful  labors  of  translation,  that  he  might  give  to  his  country- 
men that  which  would  elevate  and  improve,  rather  than  that 
which  would  appeal  to  the  love  for  the  fanciful  and  strange.  So 
we  find  translations  from  the  Christian  fathers,  versions  of  the 
Scriptures;  some  sermons,  too,  from  those  ancient  tiuies  have 
been  preserved.  The  "  pious"  Alfred  employed  much  of  his 
time  in  giving  to  his  countrymen  a  translation  of  the  Decalogue 
and  the  portion  of  the  Bible  that  immediately  succeeds  it. 
Bede,  in  the  eighth  century,  devoted  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  to  the  translation  of  the  gospel  according  to  St.  John.  It 
is  recorded  of  the  close  of  a  life  so  usefully  spent,  that,  when 
the  sun  was  setting,  upon  the  evening  of  tlic  feast  of  the  As- 
cension, his  failing  strength  gave  in  quick  succession  the  last 
line  of  the  translation,  and  the  Gloria  Patri  with  which  he  an- 
nounced his  labors  closed. 

We  may  thus  see  how  intimately  connected  the  history  of 
the  Saxon  has  been  with  the  progress  of  Christianity.  No  im- 
pulse has  ever  conic  to  any  nation  like  that  which  sent  a  Carey^ 
a  Judson,  a  Martyn,  to  heathen  shores.  The  race  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  Saxon  words  to  express  its  loftiest 
hopes,  its  greatest  fears,  and  most  sacred  meditations.  Who- 
ever would  appeal  to  the  heart  of  that  race,  move  it,  restore  to 
it  the  light  of  heaven,  must  address  it  with  the  speech  with 
which  it  is  most  familiar — the  only  speech  by  which  it  can  be 
really  moved.  The  characteristics  of  the  English  mind  must 
be  observed ;  that  mind  is  neither  German,  Latin  nor  French, 
but  founded  on  and  built  up  in  the  Saxon  spirit  and  form.  It 
has  a  history  peculiar  to  itself. 

Years  ago  England  was  deluged  with  Germanisms.  Her 
scholars  aped  German  scholars,  reproduced  German  expres- 
sions and  styles.     Carlyle,  with  his  break-neck  sentences,   was 
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a  god  in  tlie  eyes  of  those  whom  the  German  style  and  thought 
had  captivated.  The  signs  are  that  America  is  to  have  a  sim- 
ilar experience  from  certain  directions.  There  are  some  strong 
pioneers  in  the  field  who  talk  gloriously;  wdiose  speech  is  as 
intelligible  to  the  people  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  foot  notes 
which  used  to  appear  in  every  pedant's  performance  years  ai^o. 
Men  gape  and  stare  at  the  flights  of  Emerson  and  his  school, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  not  true  that  open  mouths  ^yq  filled.  There 
has  been  for  some  time,  with  the  scholars  of  this  country,  and 
with  the  people  too,  a  growing  love  for  whatever  is  visionary 
and  mystical,  and  the  marvellous  is  not  unfrcqucntly  misnamed 
beautiful  and  grand.  The  minister  from  the  pulpit  has,  in  too 
many  instances,  catered  to  this  taste.  Not  alone  in  Unitarian 
ranks  is  such  weakness  found,  but  often  among  those  who  style 
themselves  orthodox.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  at  the 
present  among  the  ministry  to  aim  at  producing  fine,  fantastic 
writing  for  the  pulpit,  rather  than  that  which  shall,  by  its  di- 
rectness, pierce  the  heart  and  produce  some  convictions  of  du- 
ty there ;  a  seeking  for  airy  phrases,  crystallized  expressions, 
with  which  to  tickle  their  own  literary  vanity,  or  to  please  a 
community  over-sensitive  in  respect  to  that  which  is  plain  and 
thoughtful.  Vagueness  and  indcfinitcncss  are  the  demands  of 
circles  that  seek  to  enthrone  fashionable  follies. 

If  a  man  uses  plain,  earnest,  Saxon  words,  the  poverty  of 
those  ideas  wdiich  were  so  clothed  with  art  that  the  substance 
was  not  discovered,  will  appear.  Saxon  is  not  the  favorite 
speech  with  which  thought  can  be  dressed  for  show ;  it  is  the 
best  medium  only  for  the  expression  of  real  earnest  thought 
itself.  A  man  cannot  continue  to  utter  nonsense  in  Saxon  for 
any  considerable  time  before  the  people  will  cry,  ^^  away  with 
such  a  poverty  stricken  fellow."  Empty  sounds  will  not  do  in 
a  speech  where  every  word  communicates  to  the  common  mind 
a  definite  idea. 

Sturdy,  straightforward  speech  is  of  such  a  kind  as  would  be 
very  inconvenient  for  that  minister  who  would  cover  from  his 
people  the  force  of  Scripture  truth  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
his  more  polite  hearers.  We  need  in  the  pulpit  men  who  will 
not  by  any  sham  sentences — unmeaning,  dazzling  expressions — 
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seek  to  ]]ide  counsel.     Any  otiicr  course  is   an   insult    to    tlie 
dignity  of  the  race,  and  to  tlie  momentous  work  of  salvation. 

Decided  expressions  are  needed  for  the  communication  of 
truth.  It  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  language  has  a  reflex  in- 
fluence on  him  who  uses  it.  Whoever  allows  himself  to  use 
vague,  misty  expressions,  will  find  his  mind  becoming  becloud- 
ed and  confused,  and  this  will  also  produce  similar  results  in 
those  whom  he  endeavors  to  instruct; — results  most  unfavora- 
ble to  the  growth  of  virtue,  and  fostering  to  infidelity.  An 
idea  caught  and  tamed  especially  for  merely  sensitive  ears  and 
selfish  hearts,  w^ill  produce  suspicion.  A  man  may  so  soften  his 
utterance  of  truth  that  it  shall  seem  as  a  thing  of  no  impor- 
tance— a  lie  even — in  the  minds  of  a  community,  and  tlie  heart 
of  that  community  will  be  accordingly  debased.  Whoever 
sows  in  such  a  way  to  the  wind,  may  be  sure  that  the  whirlwind 
in  the  form  of  general  distrust  and  rejection  of  truth,  is  not 
afar  off. 

There  is  in  some  minds  a  feeling  that  plain  words,  expres- 
sions perfectly  intelligible  to  all,  arc  signs  of  a  weak,  unso- 
phisticated mind — of  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  literary  cur- 
rency of  polite  society.  Such  a  tendency  should  receive  an  ef- 
fective rebuke  in  a  plain,  straightforward  mode  of  expression 
in  the  pulpit. 

Not  unlVequently  is  it  that  a  minister,  by  the  mode  which  he 
chooses  for  conveying  truth,  apologizes  for  bringing  it  before 
the  people.  If  a  truth  is  worth  speaking  at  all,  it  should  be 
given  with  free,  manly  utterance.  ]Mcn  have  angled  for  some 
other  word  than  sin  witli  which  to  name  slavery,  but  the  heart 
can  never  feel  at  ease  till  the  true,  plain  Saxon  word,  si'?i,  is 
branded  upon  its  brow.  A  man  who  covers  u])  and  smothers 
the  convictions  of  his  heart,  defrauds  himself  and  tlie  public, 
and  proclaims  himself  unwortliy  the  Saxon  name  and  the  bless- 
im2:s  of  the  Saxon's  God. 

Noble  souls  love  only  nobleness  of  utterance.  The  heart  of 
the  race  must  from  necessity  despise  a  chameleon-like  heart 
and  mind.  It  is  the  calm,  earnest,  imj)assioned,  plain  speaking 
tliat  at  heart  we  most  love  ;  everv  other  form  is  hostile  to  the 
nature  of  the  Saxon  spirit.     It  is  on  account  of  the   eminently 
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practical  spirit  and  tlie  directness  of  the  language  of  tlie  Biblo 
that  it  lias  become  tlic  people's  book;  it  is  written  in  tlie  lan- 
guage of  coninion  life.  So  lie  who  would  appeal  to  the  Iicart 
must  do  it  in  the  lanu'iia<>c  of  common  life.  In  order  to  show 
the  beauty  and  comprehensibility  of  the  Saxon  compared  with 
Latinized  expressions,  and  also  the  greater  power  with  which 
it  appeals  to  us,  the  following  version  may  be  given.  It  is  a 
translation  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  commencing:  ^^  The  Lord 
is  my  shepherd,"  into  words  which  we  have  derived  from  the 
Latin,  and  it  will  serve  to  show  the  adaptcdness  of  the  com- 
mon version  to  our  natures. 

"  1.   Deity  is  my  pastor  ;  I  shall  not  be  indigent. 

2.  lie  causeth  me  lo  recumb  in  the  verdant  lawns  ;  he  inducteth  me 
by  the  unrippled  liquidities. 

3.  He  reinstalleth  my  spirit  ;  he  conducteth  me  in  the  avenues  of 
rectitude  for  the  celebrity  of  his  appellations. 

4.  Indubitably  though  I  perambulate  the  umbriferous  glens  of  the 
sepulchral  dormitory,  I  will  not  be  perturbed  by  any  appalling  catastro- 
phe ;  thy  wand  and  thy  crook  insinuate  delectation. 

5.  Thou  positcst  a  refection  before  me  in  the  face  of  inimical  scruta- 
tion  ;  thou  perfumest  my  locks  with  odoriferous  unguents;  my  chalice 
exuberates. 

6.  Unquestionably,  benignity  and  commiseration  shall  continue  all  the 
diuturnity  of  my  vitality  ;  and  I  will  eternalize  my  habitation  in  the  me* 
tropolis  of  the  universe." 

Let  us  take  an  example  from  the  New  Testament  to  illus- 
trate the  same  point,  though,  perhaps,  in  a  less  prominent  way. 
It  will  be  immediately  seen  that  in  beauty  and  strength  the 
version  from  Matthew  has  a  superiority  over  that  of  Luke- 
The  latter  contains  more  Latinized  expressions  tlian  the  former. 
Let  us  compare  a  portion  of  the  beatitudes  as  given  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  and  also  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Luke. 
Matthew  gives  it  thus  :~ 

"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  ;  for 
they  shall  be  filled. 

Blessed  arc  they  that  mourn  :  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 
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Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake. 

Rejoice  and  be  exceedinp^  glad  :  for  great  is  your  revi^ard  in  heaven: 
for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you." 

Luke  gives  the  following  version : 

"  Blessed  be  ye  poor  :  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now  :  for  ye  shall  be  filled. 

Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now  :  for  ye  shall  laugh. 

Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  nnd  when  they  shall  sepa- 
rate you  from  their  company,  and  shall  reproach  you,  and  cast  out  your 
name  as  evil,  for  the  Son  of  man's  sake. 

Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy,  for  behold  your  reward  is 
creat  in  heaven  :  for  in  the  like  manner  did  their  fathers  unto  the 
prophets." 

No  one  can  hesitate  in  declaring  the  superiority  and  clear- 
ness of  the  former  passage.  So  it  is  that  such  words  appeal 
most  strongly  to  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  Anything  wdn'ch  is 
above  the  apprehension  of  the  less  educated,  is  to  be  avoided. 
A  minister  who  was  remonstrated  with  by  some  finical  hearers 
for  not  using  more  elaborate  language  in  the  pulpit,  replied  : 
^'  Should  I  address  my  people  in  Greek,  no  one  could  under- 
stand me;  if  I  used  Latin,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  could 
comprehend  me ;  but  when  I  speak  in  plain  Saxon  every  one 
can  understand  me.  There  is  much  Latin  and  Greek  preach- 
ing; that  is,  it  is  as  edifying  to  most  hearers  as  preaching  in 
Latin  and  Greek  would  be.  There  are  many  styles  of  dress 
put  around  simple  thoughts  which  make  them  incomprehensible 
and  of  no  effect.  In  the  nicety  observed  by  many  moralizers, 
men  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  ^  lost,'  but  they  are  '  separated 
from  good  angels ;'  they  are  not  to  be  washed  by  the  atoning 
blood  of  Christ,  but  to  ^  have  the  developments  of  the  internal 
experience  beautified  by  the  transformation  which  Christ  may 
bring.'  There  is  much  of  such  profitless,  weak  playing  with 
sentences ;  a  foolish  desire  to  dress  in  fantastic  shapes  the  off- 
spring of  the  intellect.  If  one  would  degrade  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  a  man,  lower  honor,  and  deprive  duty  of  all  sa- 
credness,  then  should  he  foster  such  a  tendency  as  we  have  just 
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described.  True  regard  for  the  opinions  of  others  requires 
that  we  should  express  our  own  opinions  with  clearness  and 
outspoken  honesty.  Circumstances  must  decide  in  what  way  a 
man  is  to  be  approached;  but  in  whatever  way  such  an  approach 
may  be  made,  let  it  be  with  one  and  the  same  character,  with 
well  apprehended  words,  such  as  shall  not  diminish  the  force  of 
what  needs  to  be  said.  When  blame  is  to  be  meted  out,  we 
must  never  misuse  or  mistake  that  word  so  much  as  to  leave  an 
impression  that  we  have  been  conferring  praise.  Men  demand 
fairness  by  the  nature  which  relationship  to  the  old  Saxon  spirit 
gives  them ;  at  all  events  they  nCed  it  for  their  good. 

Expressions  may  be  very  finished,  judged  by  literary  stand- 
ards, but  never  will  it  be  seen  that  the  meed  of  success  is 
given  to  him  who  appeals  to  the  taste  or  the  intellect,  and  sends 
no  pointed  message  to  the  heart.  If  godliness  or  success  de- 
pended merely  upon  literary  culture,  upon  harmonious  senten- 
ces and  nicely  rounded  periods,  most  of  us  must  forever  de- 
spair of  performing  any  good  work.  We  may  speak  as  Christ 
spoke,  with  clear,  earnest,  homely  phrases ;  we  may,  by  study- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  people,  learn  how  to  speak  some  simple 
word  that  shall  win  them  to  God.  Then,  too,  we  may  feel  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  not  inspire  us  to  utter  such  words,  nor  in- 
flict upon  us  such  phrases  as  shall  be  a  wonder  to  ourselves  and 
to  all  who  hear  them,  but  will  give  to  us  what  the  consecrated 
reason  and  heart  can  feel  and  comprehend  ;  and,  besides,  it  will 
not  give  to  a  negligent  heart  and  brain,  to  an  unthinking,  heed- 
less soul,  any  proper  utterance  whatever,  either  in  Latin,  Greek, 
or  Saxon.  If  any  one  is  troubled  with  the  spirit  of  literary 
ambition  in  his  pulpit  preparations,  let  him  begin  with  all  ear- 
nestness to  pray  as  a  New  England  minister  did  whose  tenden- 
cies in  that  direction  were  revealed  to  his  heart:  "Lord,  save 
me  from  literary  ambition ;"  that  man's  sermons  gained  in  ef- 
fectiveness and  fervor,  the  goal  that  seemed  so  golden  had  lost 
all  its  illusion,  and  godliness  had  won  a  better  advocate. 

We  need  manliness  in  the  ministry;^ — an  earnest,  plain, hearty, 

Saxon  manliness.     That  type  of  manliness  will  most  powerfully 

counteract  the    tendencies    of  infidelity   and    mysticism.     The 

manly  use  of  Saxon  speech  will  aid  in  piercing  to  the  heart  of 
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fallacies,  and  in  clearing  away  the  mists  which  human  weakness- 
has  gathered  about  the  truth.  The  language  of  religion  is  al- 
most thoroughly  Saxon ;  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  Saxon ; 
the  language  of  the  people  is  Saxon  •  and  he  who  uses  that  el- 
ement in  our  language  effectually  in  his  pulpit  labors,  not  only 
in  words  but  in  the  construction  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
sentences;  will  find,  other  things  being  equal,  a  greater  clear- 
ness and  power  of  spiritual  insight  coming  to  himself  and  his 
people.  He  will  become  more  a  reformer  of  the  lives  of  men 
and  a  more  valiant  defender  of  the  faith.  It  is  the  lan<j^uao;e  of 
the  Bible  alone  which  can  do  justice  to  the  demands  of  the 
heart;  and  give  effect  to  any  moral  teaching.  There  is  still  re- 
maining a  deep  love  for  this  old  Saxon  character  of  the  English 
language  founded  in  the  Saxon  heart,  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  a  noble  disregard  of  frctty,  time-serving  pol- 
icies; much  of  its  former  nature  may  seem  to  have  been  exor- 
cised by  the  magic  passes  of  befooling  and  befooled  politicians  ;. 
yet  the  favorable  characteristics  of  the  Saxon  mind  arc  not  so 
far  gone  but  that  they  may  be  made  to  stand  in  firmness  in 
every  hour — even  at  this  hour  when  the  South,  descended 
mostly  from  Celtic  and  Norman  ancestors,  fiercely  demand  of 
us  to  put  away  all  the  bold  Saxon  speech  we  have  inhcritcdv 
and  the  Saxon  spirit  we  possess,  and  to  adopt  a  softer  nomen- 
clature for  that  which  is  the  Southron's  idol. 

Whoever  moves  the  heart  of  the  race  from  its  love  for  man- 
liness and  vigorous  truth,  casts  it  forth  to  be  the  prey  of  im- 
morality, compliance  and  ruinous  compromise  with  the  powers 
of  darkness.  There  is  a  fearful  moral  power  in  words ;  we 
have  been  elevated  above  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  be- 
cause the  plain,  truthful  Saxon  of  our  English  Bible  has  so 
wrought  itself  into  our  best  affections,  and  made  that  Bible 
^^live  on  the  ear,  like  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like 
the  sound  of  church  bells,  which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how 
he  can  forego.  Its  felicities  seem  to  be  almost  things  rathes" 
than  mere  words.  It  is  a  part  of  the  national  mind  and  the  an- 
chor of  all  national  seriousness.  The  memory  of  the  dead 
passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  childhood  arc  ster- 
eotyped in  its  verses.      The  power  of  all  the  griefs  and  trials 
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of  man  is  hidden  beneath  its  words.  It  is  the  representation 
of  his  best  moments,  and  all  that  there  has  been  about  him  of 
soft  and  gentle  and  pure  and  penitent  and  good,  speaks  to  him 
forever  out  of  his  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred  thing,  which 
doubt  has  never  dimmed,  and  controversy  never  soiled.  In  the 
kngth  and  breadth  of  the  land,  there  is  not  a  Protestant  with 
one  spark  of  religiousness  about  him,  whose  spiritual  biogra- 
phy is  not  in  his  Saxon  Bible." 


Art.  IY.— AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS. 


Solomon,  with  very  great  wisdom,  gave  utterance  to  the  most 
important  truths,  and  treated  of  almost  every  practical  and 
useful  subject  under  heaven.  At  one  time  he  declared,  "  The 
profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all ; — the  king  himself  is  served  by 
the  field."  He  thus  brought  out  the  idea  that  Agriculture  is 
not  only  the  most  important  branch  of  busiii^ss,  but  the  foun- 
dation of  others.  Again  he  said,  ''  All  things  are  full  of  la- 
bor." Indeed,  they  should  be.  This  is  according  to  the  fixed 
laws  and  beneficent  arrangements  of  God  in  the  operations  of 
the  universe.  Sturan  well  says,  '^  Action  or  motion  is  a  law  of 
matter."  Accordingly  suns  blaze  and  revolve  on  their  own 
centres.  The  planets  move  with  great  speed  in  their  orbits. 
Oomets  fly  with  seemingly  the  rapidity  of  the  lightning  or  of 
even  thought  itself,  through  almost  unbounded  space.  The  air 
around  us  is  in  motion.  The  laboring  earth  works  in  bringinc^ 
forth  food  for  man  and  beast.  Tlie  mighty  sea  never  rests,  but 
its  waters  are  always  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  agitation. 
And  the  blood  in  our  veins  is  in  quick  circulation  every  mo- 
ment of  life. 

Man  has  an  important  work  to  perform  on  the  earth,  and  the 
very  highest  authority  enjoins  it  upon  him  to  be  ^^  diligent  in 
business."     Time  with  him  is  but  just  long  enough  for  the  faith- 
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ful  and  complete  performance  of  what  has  been  allotted  him  to 
do.  All  his  proper  business  and  work  is  God's.  Idleness  is  a 
Tice.  Those  guilty  of  it  must  answer  for  it  to  Heaven.  Ly- 
curgus  is  esteemed  a  wise  lawgiver  in  ancient  Greece,  but  he 
made  a  most  fatal  mistake  in  not  only  providing  for  the  idle- 
ness of  what  should  have  been  the  acting,  laborious  part  of  the 
population ;  but  in  effect,  enjoining  sloth  and  inactivity.  Agri- 
culture and  trade  were  left  to  the  slaves  and  strangers,  resid- 
ing in  Greece.  The  citizens  had  nothing  put  into  their  hands 
but  the  lance  and  the  shield.  When  not  engaged  in  war,  life 
passed  in  frivolous  discourse,  visiting,  vain  amusements,  gaming, 
hunting,  eating,  drinking,  and  often  in  low  debaucheries.  Some- 
thing similar  is  always  witnessed  1^vhere  idleness  prevails.  Its 
effect  in  time  is  for  the  weakness,  declension,  and  terrible  down- 
fall of  the  State  or  Commonwealth. 

Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Trade,  Manufactures  and  the 
Learned  Professions,  constitute  the  leading  and  principal  busi- 
ness operations.  At  this  time,  Agriculture,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these,  is  to  be  considered. 

The  earth,  as  originally  constituted,  was  completely  calcula- 
ted to  bring  forth  vegetable  productions.  Herbs  and  the  fruit 
of  trees,  yielding  seed  for  meat,  are  particularly  named.  Gen. 
1 :  20.  Adam,  as  soon  as  created,  had  his  work  pointed  out  to 
him.  He  was  to  be  a  gardener,  or  more  properly,  a  Horticul- 
turist. He  was  to  dress  and  keep  the  garden.  The  earth  had 
not  then  been  cursed  in  consequence  of  sin.  His  work  was 
but  just  enough  for  healthful,  joyful  exercise. 

But  he  transgressed  the  Divine  command,  and  was  driven 
from  the  garden.  No  particular  mention  was  made  of  the  work 
of  his  long  life  after  that.  But  unquestionably  he  was  a  farm- 
er. The  awful  penalty  of  the  violated  law  was  inflicted  upon 
him,  but  in  it  there  was  mingled  some  blessing.  He  was  no 
longer  simply  to  ''dress  and  keep,"  but  "in  the  sweat  of  his 
face  eat  bread."  He  was  to  work  hard  to  subdue  the  ground 
and  remove  the  thorns,  thistles  and  weeds,  that  vegetation 
might  come  forth  and  grow  to  perfection.  This  hard  labor  was 
a  blessing  to  him  and  his  posterity,  as   by  it  the   miseries  of 
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idleness  are  avoided,  and  the  fallen  propensities  of  human  na- 
ture much  controlled  and  kept  from  more  and  more  violations 
of  the  law  of  God. 

Cain,  the  oldest  son  of  Adam,  "was  a  tiller  of  the  ground;"' 
and  attention  was  given  to  Agriculture  ever  after.  As  soon  as 
the  flood  was  over  and  Noah  found  himself  on  the  dry  and  pu- 
rified earth,  he  turned  his  attention  to  cultivating  a  vineyard. 
Egypt  was  a  very  fruitful  land,  and  for  a  long  time  the  great 
granary  of  the  then  known  world.  The  land  of  Canaan,  given 
to  the  Israelites  for  a  possession,  was  exceedingly  fruitful. 
Gideon,  the  valiant  man  of  war,  chosen  of  God  to  be  the  judge 
or  principal  ruler  of  Israel,  and  with  a  small  force  to  over- 
throw the  hosts  of  Midian,  was  called  from  the  threshing  floor 
at  his  home  at  Ophra  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  Philis- 
tines had  at  one  time  shocks  of  grain  and  waving  fields  stand- 
ing ready  for  the  sickle,  but  having  oflxmded  Samson,  he  set  the 
whole  on  fire,  and  all  was  destroyed.  Ruth  of  Moab,  a  stran- 
ger in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  in  the  low  vale  of  poverty,  got  a 
little  food  by  gleaning  after  the  reapers  in  the  field  of  Boaz. 
Fear  not,  then,  lonely  one.  God's  people  have  been  chosen  for 
thy  people.  The  angels  watch  over  thee.  God  hath  provided 
for  thee  a  friend  and  husband.  David  shall  come  of  thy  pos- 
terity, and  some  thirty  generations  later  in  the  same  line  of  de- 
scent, shall  come  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  "  the  Desire  of  all 
nations,"  and  the  Hope  of  guilty  men.  Elisha,  wdien  called  to 
the  prophetical  office,  appears  to  have  been  largely  engaged  in 
Agriculture,  as  Elijah  found  him  plowing  with  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen.     He  left  all  and  engaged  for  God. 

These  hasty  sketches  show  that  this  branch  of  business  was 
attended  to  in  the  early  ages,  and  that  God  honored  it^  choos- 
ing from  it  in  several  cases  those  He  needed  for  religious 
teachers.  But  it  should  be  said  that  in  those  times  much  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  raising  of  flocks  and  herds.  Proper- 
ty often  consisted  largely  in  these.  The  ancients  often  changed 
places,  going  from  one  country  to  another.  This  property 
could  be  taken  with  them.  And  then  as  now  the  income  of  it 
was  good.  Abel,  Moses  and  David  in  early  life  were  shep- 
herds.    Abraham,  Lot,  Jacob  and  others  were  herdsmen,  hav- 
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ing  many  cattle.  God  called  one  herdsman  to  be  a  prophet. 
This  was  Amos,  a  herdsman  of  Tekoa  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
It  may  be  seen  that  some  had  very  large  flocks  and  herds,  by 
noticing  that  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  God  twenty-two  thousand  oxen,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  sheep ;  and  that  Job  had,  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  fourteen  thousand  sheep,  six  thousand  camels,  one 
thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  and  one  thousand  asses.  But  then,  as 
now  in  our  country  and  many  others,  the  keeping  of  flocks  and 
herds  might  have  been  much  connected  with  Agricultural  pur- 
suits. In  the  United  States  and  Territories  in  1850  there 
were  (only  the  round  numbers  are  given)  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  asses  ;  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand  horses ; 
six  millions  cows;  eleven  millions  nine  hundred  thousand  other 
cattle  ;  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred  thousand  sheep ;  thirty 
millions  swine ;  the  total  value  of  all  of  which  was  reckoned 
at  five  hundred  and  forty-three  millions  of  dollars.  The  same 
year  the  improved  lands  were  one  hundred  and  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  acres ;  unimproved  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  and  a 
half  millions;  casli  value  of  farms  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  That  year  the  productions 
were  fourteen  millions  of  bushels  of  rye ;  one  hundred  and  a 
lialf  millions  of  wheat ;  one  hundred  and  fortv-six  millions  of 
oats ;  two  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  pounds  of  rice ; 
about  two  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  tobacco;  five  hundred 
and  ninety-two  millions  bushels  of  corn  ;  of  barley,  five  mil- 
lions of  bushels  ;  sweet  potatoes,  thirty-eight  millions ;  common 
potatoes,  sixty-five  millions ;  peas  and  beans,  nine  millions ; 
wool,  fifty-two  millions  of  pounds ;  cotton,  eight,  hundred  mil- 
lions; cheese,  one  hundred  and  five  millions  of  pounds;  butter, 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  millions ;  and  of  hay  thirteen  mil- 
lions of  tons.  Equally  interesting  and  striking  statistics  might 
be  given  of  the  products  of  orchards  and  gardens;  also  of  the 
amount  of  hemp,  flax,  grass-seed,  maple  and  cane  sugar,  molas- 
ses, and  several  other  things,  but  enough  has  been  given  to  show 
that  the  Agricultural  interests  of  one  country  alone  are  of  vast 
importance.  If  some  account  of  the  exports  and  imports  of 
different  nations  were  put  down,  it  would  be  seen  that  Agricul- 
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ture  gives  activity,  life,  power  and  wealth  to  the  nations,  in  the 
extensive  commerce  of  the  world.  But  no  more  statistics  are 
now  demanded. 

Some  of  the  blessings  those  possess  that  are  engaged  in  Ag- 
ricultural pursuits  may  now  be  named.  One  is,  it  is  conducive 
to  health.  It  is  exercise,  and  of  the  kind  needed.  One  is  not 
obliged,  as  in  many  other  branches,  to  work  sitting  with  the 
head  and  shoulders  forward,  the  spine  curved,  and  the  chest 
not  properly  presented.  The  exercise  is  in  the  open,  pure,  and 
invigorating  air  of  licaven.  The  lungs  are  well  inflated,  and  act 
with  proper  force.  The  blood  circulates  as  it  should.  All  the 
muscles  act  as  Nature  designed;  digestion  is  promoted;  and 
the  whole  system  is  strong  and  enduring.  Lads  and  young 
men  often  find  their  constitutions  becoming  impaired  in  many 
other  employments,  but  the  cases  are  comparatively  rare  among 
those  brouglit  up  to  work  on  a  farm. 

Independence.     Not  complete.     Pope  well  says, 

"  God  never  made  an  independent  man,'* 

But  in  this  calling  there  is  more  independence  than  in  others* 
More,  generally  far  more,  of  the  necessary  good  things  of  life 
are  possessed  without  being  dependent  on  others  for  them. 
And  it  is  a  great  thing  for  one  to  be  free  to  work  for  himself^ 
and  when  and  how  he  is  satisfied  is  best. 

An  honest  calling.  Some  others  are,  to  be  sure,  equally  so» 
But  there  is  not  only  the  certainty  of  its  being  proper  and  law- 
ful, but  less  temptation  to  slight  the  work  as  in  mechanical  busi* 
ness,  and  not  the  chance  for  unjust  gains  by  deception  in  trade 
and  speculations  on  property. 

Instruction  and  enjoyment  in  the  wonderful  works  and  oper^ 
ations  of  Nature.  The  farmer  has  to  do  with  Nature,  which, 
next  to  Revelation,  leads  up  to  Nature's  God.  He  plows  and 
sows.  He  secss  ^^  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  finally  the  full 
corn  in  the  car."  He  witnesses  the  growth  of  plants,  and  won- 
ders at  chemical  combinations,  by  which  the  earth,  water  and  air 
combine  to  form  valuable  food  for  man  and  beast.  He  inhales 
the  air  of  the  green  hills;  made  sweet  by  the  perfume  of  thou- 
sands of  fiowers.     In  summer's  heat  he  is  fanned  by  the  breezes 
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of  heaven.  He  sees  the  clouds  flit  across  tlic  sky,  and  con- 
templates the  wonders  of  tlic  falling  rain.  He  sees  beautiful 
woodlands  around  him,  hills  and  valleys,  formed  by  Nature's 
masterly  hand.  He  is  charmed  with  the  singing  of  birds  in 
tivery  tree.  He  eats  and  enjoys  it.  He  sleeps  and  is  marvel- 
lously refreshed.  He  sows  in  hope,  toils  with  patience,  and  in 
harvest  gathers  in  tlie  fruits  of  his  labor  with  untold  gladness. 
In  winter  he  has  leisure  for  social  opportunities  with  friends, 
and  for  reading,  and  for  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Ho 
also  often  then  has  sometldng  to  give  to  relieve  those  in  need 
of  help.  Thus  he  knows  something  of  the  inexpressible  lux- 
ur}^  of  doing  good. 

Now  a  few  practical  suggestions  in  closing.  Agriculturists 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  study  farming  as  a  science,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  all  improvements  that  can  be 
made.  The  plows  used  back  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Elisha 
and  others,  were  rude  indeed.  They  were  wholly  of  wood,  and 
so  light  tliat  a  man  could  easily  carry  one  with  his  hand.  They 
would  stir  up  the  soil  but  little.  They  have  been  improved  in 
the  diiferent  ages.  Only  a  few  years  ago  in  our  country  they 
v/ere  imperfect  in  comparison  to  what  they  arc  now.  So  in  rc» 
gard  to  most  other  implements  of  husbandry.  Those  should 
be  used  that  will  do  the  work  to  best  advantage.  Books  and 
papers  should  be  had  that  point  out  the  proper  way  of  man- 
aging and  dressing  different  soils,  describing  the  best  seeds, 
the  time  for  sowing  and  harvesting,  the  feed  and  treatment  of 
domestic  animals,  and  a  great  many  other  important  things. 

Make  labor  at  farming  honorable.  It  is  so  in  reality,  but 
cause  it  to  be  so  regarded.  Now  very  many  consider  it  de- 
grading. Hence  slave  labor,  which  proves  a  withering  curse. 
And  hence  it  is  sometimes  crowded  upon  poor  hirelings,  who 
arc  oppressed  by  scanty  wages  and  poor  pay.  In  China  the 
Emperor  holds  the  plow  with  his  own  hands.  Tlius  he  gives 
dignity  to  the  work.  Washington  was  engaged  in  farming 
when  not  in  the  public  service  of  our  country*  All  right.  The 
learned  and  the  great  should  show,  when  possible,  that  work  is 
honorable.  Ministers,  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  and  all 
others  should  have  gardens,  especially  in  the  country,  where  it 
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is  easy  to  have  them.  They  should  work  in  them  with  their 
own  hands.  It  will  be  a  good  exercise;  relieve  them  of  the 
dulncss  of  some  hours  that  might  otherwise  be  tedious  and 
useless ;  and  encourage  others  to  work.  Multitudes  now  in 
idleness,  and  many  of  them  in  almost  extreme  poverty,  in  our 
villages  and  cities,  should  remove  into  the  country  and  seek  ag- 
ricultural employment.  Thus  might  they  bless  themselves, 
their  families,  and  help  increase  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the 
world. 

Lastly,  avoid  being  much  in  debt*  Many  times  debts  must 
be  contracted.  It  is  justifiable  when  sickness  or  other  misfor- 
tunes come,  and  when  property  and  other  commodities  are 
greatly  needed  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  paying  at  no  very 
distant  day.  It  is  said  that  the  late  eccentric  John  Randolph 
of  Virginia  once  in  Congress  extended  his  long  arm  and  bony 
fingers  towards  the  presiding  officer,  when  speaking  on  some  fi- 
nancial matter,  and  said  most  earnestly,  ^^  I  have  found  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  which  turns  all  into  gold.  It  is,  pay  as  you 
go."  Debts  are  annoying  and  embarrassing  to  the  honest,  who 
wish  to  pay.  Interest  accumulates  by  day  and  night.  Proper- 
ty must  be  sold,  perhaps  at  a  sacrifice,  and  sometimes  at  auction 
by  the  sheriff,  to  meet  the  demands.  Or  widows  and  orphans 
be  left  in  distress  after  the  heads  of  the  family  have  fallen  in 
death.     The  high  authority  of  God's  word  is,  "  Owe  no  man." 

^'  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills." 
"  The  silver  and  the  gold  are  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
Be  industrious,  temperate  and  frugal.  Manage  all  with  wisdom. 
Live  and  labor  to  do  good.  And  in  life  prepare  for  the  world 
above,  where  there  will  be  day  without  night,  service  without 
fatigue,  and  without  any  mixture  of  distress,  pleasures  ever- 
more. 
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Art.    Y.— man  CONSCIOUS  BETWEEN  DEATH  AND 

TEIE  RESURRECTION. 

We  must  all  die.  But  we  shall  rise  a^ain  at  the  last  day. 
Meantime,  the  body  moulders  and  decays.  Worms  feed  upon 
it.  It  is  resolved  into  its  original  form,  and  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  earth  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  In  this  con- 
dition it  awaits  the  comin^:  of  Christ,  "  with  the  voice  of  the 
archangel,  and  the  trump  of  Grod."  But  the  spirit  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law.  We  read  Eccles.  12:7.  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  cartli  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  re- 
turn to  God  who  gave  it.  Here  we  have  a  plain  distinction, 
which  any  one  can  understand,  between  the  destiny  of  the  bo- 
dy and  the  spirit.  The  former,  the  visible,  material  part  of 
man,  returns  to  the  earth.  But  tlie  spirit,'  the  invisible,  the  im- 
material part,  without  which  the  body  is  mere  inert  clay,  is  not 
destined  to  mingle  with  the  earth.  It  returns  to  God,  from 
whom  it  came.  And  this  distinction  between  the  material  and 
immaterial  part  of  man  is  taught  in  numerous  passages  of 
Scripture.  Take  two  as  illustrations.  Zechariah  12:  1,  "  The 
Lord,  which  stretchetli  forth  the  heavens,  and  layetli  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earth,  and  formeth  the  spirit  of  manicithin  hi?n.'^ 
And  2  Peter  1  :  13,  14,  "  Yea,  I  think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I  am 
in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  remem- 
brance ;  knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  taherna- 
cle^ 

But  is  the  spirit,  thus  disembodied,  separated  from  the  tab- 
ernacle it  lias  inhabited,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  conscious 
or  unconscious  ?  Many  reply  that  it  is  unconscious.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  period  between  death  and  the  resui-rection  is  a 
blank  in  the  man's  history.  We,  however,  assert  that  man  is 
conscious  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  And  we  be- 
lieve there  is  abundant  evidence  of  this.  In  proof  of  our  as- 
sertion, we  might  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  to 
consciousness,  &c.  But  leaving  these  for  the  present,  we  go  at 
once  to  the  Bible,  because  if  that  teaches  the  doctrine  we  main- 
tain, the  question  is  settled. 
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Let  us,  then,  examine  a  few  passages  out  of  the  many  baring' 
reference  to  this  subject,  and  teaching  this  doctrine. 

1.  Genesis  25  :  8,  9,  "  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and  full  of  years,  and  was 
gathered  to  his  people.  And  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried 
him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah."  Geneses  3-5  :  29,  "  And  Isaac 
gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,  and  ivas  gathered  unto  Ids  peoplcj 
being  old  and  full  of  days;  and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried 
him."  Genesis  49 :  33,  "And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of 
commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  luas  gathered  unto  his  peopled  Some 
suppose  that  being  "gathered  to  his  people"  has  reference  to 
the  burial,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  in  each  of  the  passages  it  is 
connected  with  dying,  and  yielding  up  the  ghost;  and  is  alto- 
gether distinct  from  tlic  burial,  which  in  the  first  and  second  of 
the  texts  quoted  is  spoken  of  as  an  after  and  distinct  occur- 
rence; and  in  the  case  of  Jacob  it  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  dis- 
tinct  occurrence  in  another  part  of  the  narrative.  Further,  in 
the  case  of  Abraham,  only  Sarah  had  been  previously  buried  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  see  Ckgw.  23  :  19  ;  49  :  31,  so  that  if  we  wei'e 
to  adopt  the  idea  of  its  having  reference  to  burial,  the  plural,  peo- 
ple, would  be  altogether  inappropriate,  while  in  the  case  of  Ja- 
cob, a  consklerable  peiiod  intervened  after  it  is  expressly  said 
lie  "  urns  gathered  to  his  people,"  before  his  burial  occurred. 
The  only  conclusion  we  can  then  come  to  is,  that  the  expres- 
sion has  reference  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  spirit,  and 
that  when  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  died,  while  their  bodies 
were  left  for  burial  and  decay,  their  sftirits  w^ent  to  their  peo- 
ple, to  enjoy  with  them  conscious  existence  in  the  presence  of 
God. 

2.  Matthew  22  :  32,  "I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God 
of  I^aac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living."  The  former  j)art  of  this  text  is  quo- 
ted by  Jesus  from  Exodus  3 :  6,  and  the  hitter  part  is  his  expli- 
cation thereof,  which  forms  part  of  his  answer  to  the  Saddu- 
cees.  The  body  docs  not  continue  to  exist  as  a  body  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  Its  tangible  form  moulders  and 
disappears,  and  when  looked  for  is  not  to   be  found.      And    if 
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the  spirit  has  no  separate  existence,  then  it  is  in  the  same  con- 
dition, and  God  cannot  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  for  the  Saviour  declares,  "  he  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living."  We  are  aware  tliat  some  seek  to  evade  the 
force  of  this  argument  by  saying  that  the  resurrection  was  the 
only  thing  denied  by  the  Sadducces,  and  that  it  was  only  this  the 
Saviour  sought  to  establish.  But  we  reply,  that  we  are  inform- 
ed by  Luke,  Acts  23:  8,  '^  The  Sadducees  say  there  is  no  res- 
urrection, neither  angel,  nor  spirit.^''  So  that  it  would  appear 
that  in  his  answer,  Jesus  Christ  not  only  met  their  objection 
to  the  resurrection  itself,  but  went  back  of  that,  and  met  their 
materialistic  notions,  by  proving  the  present  conscious  exist- 
ence of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

3.  Hcb.  6:  12,  '' That  ye  be  not  slothful,  but  followers  of 
them  wiio  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises." 
Inherit  means,  '^  To  enjoy,  to  take  as  a  possession,  by  gift  or 
Divine  appropriation."  Hence,  to  inlierit,  is  to  have  actual 
possession.  But  if  the  righteous  dead,  wlio  overcame  by  faith, 
have  at  present  no  knowledge,  and  are  not  consciously  exist- 
ent, they  have  not  possession  of  the  promises,  and  do  not  in- 
herit them  any  more,  or  so  much  as  we,  who  are  still  on  earth, 
looking  forward  with  joyful  hope  to  tlie  realization  of  them. 
So  that,  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  conscious  exist- 
ence, and  conscious  enjoyment  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection, the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  is  inappropriate  and 
altogether  invalid. 

4.  Luke  16:  23-31.  Here  we  have  a  narrative  of  facts  in- 
tended to  show  the  folly  of  those  who  spend  all  their  time  and 
attention  on  the  things  of  tliis  life,  and  neglect  to  serve  God. 
If  it  were  a  mere  parable,  as  is  claimed  by  some,  it  would  still 
be  either  something  which  had  occurred,  or  which  miglit  occur; 
for  a  parable  differs  essentially  from  a  fable,  in  which  things 
that  are  not,  are  spoken  of  as  things  that  are,  in  order  to  convey 
amoral  to  tlie  mind.  But  the  Saviour  says,  ^'  There  was  a  cer- 
tain rich  man,"  tfec,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  him.  And 
mark,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  forbid  their  application  to 
any  period  except  that  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  for 
the  brethren  of  the   rich  man  were  still  alive,  were   still  in  a 
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state  of  probation,  were  not  come,  but  were  in  danger  of  com- 
ing to  the  same  place  of  torments.  The  Saviour  then  teachea 
here,  that  although  ungodly  men  die  and  are  buried,  their  spirits 
live,  are  conscious,  and  suffer  torment.  And  he  also  teaches 
that,  although  good  men  die,  their  spirits  continue  to  live,  and 
enjoy  comfort.  And  we  repeat,  that  while  we  regard  it  as  a 
narrative  of  facts,  yet  if  it  be  proved  to  be  a  parable,  the  les- 
sons or  truths  taught  will  be  the  same. 

5.  Matt.  10:  28,  "And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body, 
but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul:  but  rather  fear  him  which  is 
able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell." 

But  if  body  and  soul  die  together,  and  do  not  exist  separate 
from  each  other,  then  he  who  kills  the  one,  kills  the  other  also, 
the  soul  as  much  as  the  body :  for  he  who  kills  the  body,  cannot 
so  kill  it  as  to  prevent  its  restoration  to  life  when  God 
shall  bid  it  rise.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Saviour  teaches 
that  when  one  man  kills  another,  it  is  the  body  alone  which  is 
killed,  and  that  the  soul  remains  uninjured;  while  he  reminds 
us  that  God  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell. 

6.  Phil.  1  :  23,  24,  ^'  For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  hav- 
ing a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better: 
Nevertheless,  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you." 

Now  the  apostle  contrasts  departing  and  being  with  Christy 
with  remaining  in  the  body,  and  laboring  for  the  good  of  the 
church.  Therefore,  if,  when  the  apostle  died,  he  descended 
body  and  spirit  into  the  grave,  Christ  is  still  there.  And  fur- 
ther, if  the  apostle  knew  that  whea  he  died,  he  should  remain 
unconscious  till  the  resurrection,  we  cannot  understand  how  he 
could  be  in  any  strait,  because,  according  to  that  view,  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  dying  soon,  and  much  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  his  living  and  laboring.  So  strong  and  decided  is  this 
language,  that  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  believe  that 
Paul  was  inspired  when  he  wrote  it;  and  at  the  same  time 
believe  that  the  spirits  of  men  are  unconscious  between  death  and 
the  resurrection. 

7.  Rev.  6 :  9-11,  "And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I 
saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for   the   testimony  which  they  held.     And 
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they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy 
and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?" 

Mark,  it  was  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  that  John  saw ; 
it  was  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  for  some  of  their 
brethren  who  would  yet  be  killed,  had  not  yet  been  slain:  and 
these  souls  were  not  only  alive  and  conscious,  but  John  heard 
them  speak.  A.nd  they  were  able  to  receive  white  robes,  and 
to  understand  the  answxr  which  was  made  to  their  inquiry. 
And  even  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  mere  vision,  instead  of  a  real 
occurrence,  still  we  think  it  must  convey  the  same  idea,  viz., 
that  souls  between  death  and  the  resurrection  are  alive,  are 
conscious,  and  arc  able  to  appeal  to  God,  to  appreciate  rewards, 
and  to  understand  answers  that  are  given  them. 

But  we  must  forbear,  or  we  might  tell  of  Moses  appearing 
on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  Matthew  17:  3;  of  the  prom- 
ise given  to  the  thief  on  the  cross,  Luke  23 :  43  j  of  David  be- 
ing able  to  go  to  his  child,  tliough  it  could  not  return  to  him, 
2  Sam.  12:  23;  of  Paul's  willingness  to  be  absent  from  the 
body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  5:8;  of  his  be- 
ing unable  to  decide  whether,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  was  i?i 
the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  2  Cor.  12 :  3,  and  other  passages 
which  teach  the  conscious  existence'^of  men  between  death  and 
the  resurrection. 

But  those  who  teach  opposite  views,  offer  objections  to  the 
doctrine  we  have  advanced,  and  present  statements  which  they 
think  prove  that  man  is  unconscious  in  the  intermediate  state. 
It  is  well  that  we  should  examine  these,  and  ascertain  their 
value. 

1.  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is  appealed  to,  and  we  are 
informed  that  some  of  these,  at  least,  taught  the  unconscious- 
ness of  the  dead.  Our  readers  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the 
term  ^'Fathers''  is  applied  to  those  Christian  writers  who  lived 
between  the  first  and  sixth  centuries.  These  "  Fathers"  arc 
often  misquoted  on  this  and  other  subjects.  At  other  times 
their  language  is  misapprehended,  as  an  examination  of  the 
context  will  often  show.  But  if  it  can  be  proved  that  they 
really  taught  tliis  doctrine,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  they  also 
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taught  other  erroneous  doctrines,  for  instance,  that  the  soul  is 
regenerated  in  baptism,  dnd  therefore  nothing  is  proved  except 
that  the  individual  in  question  held  certain  views  ;  and  we  have, 
after  all,  to  inquire,  "  What  saith  the  Lord  ?"  and  we  have  to 
come  ^^  to  the  law  and  the  testimony,"  and  ascertain  what  they 
teach  on  this  subject;  for  if  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  is  clear 
and  definite,  as  we  think  we  have  shown  it  is,  even  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of"  the  Fathers"  would  not  invalidate  it. 

2.  But  certain  passages  of  Scripture  are  advanced  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  our  view  of  the  state  of  the  dead  is  in- 
correct. We  will  examine  some  of  those  which  are  most  relied 
on  for  this  purpose. 

Eccles.  9:5,  "  For  the  living  know  that  they  shall  die ;  but 
the  dead  knoiv  not  aiiything,  neither  have  they  any  more  a 
reward ;  for  the  memory  of  them  is  forgotten." 

Any  unprejudiced  person,  who  reads  this  verse  with  the  con- 
text, will  see  that  it  is  the  argument  of  a  disappointed  world- 
ling, who,  not  having  realized  what  he  desires,  says,  It  is  of  no 
consequence  what  we  do,  "  all  things  come  alike  to  all,"  ^c. 
But  even  he  is  not  speaking  of  the  general  state  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  resurrection,  but  of  its  knowledge  of, 
and  portion  in,  the  things  done  under  the  sun ;  see  verse  6. 
Similar  language  is  used,  1  Sam.  20 :  39,  where  we  are  told 
of  the  lad  that  accompanied  Jonathan,  "  But  the  lad  knew  not 
anything."  No  one,  however,  supposes  this  to  teach  that  the 
lad  was  unconscious,  but  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  object  for 
which  the  arrows  were  shot,  and  of  the  arrangements  between 
David  and  Jonathan. 

And  further,  if  this  text  proves  anything  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used,  it  proves  too  much;  for  it  says  of  the  dead, 
^^  Neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward."  Then  we  might 
prove  from  it  that  there  is  no  heaven  for  the  righteous.  And 
it  is  added,  "For  the  memory  of  them  is  forgotten."  But 
those  who  have  lost  dear  ones,  know  that  this  is  not  strictly 
true.  And  is  it  of  no  consequence  whether  we  serve  God  or 
not  ?  Do  "  all  things  come  alike  to  all  ?"  So  we  are  told  in  the 
second  verse  of  the  chapter.  But  the  meaning  of  the  statement 
is  also  given.     "  There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the 
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wicked,"  i.  e.,  death.  But  there  is  nothing  taught  here  with  ref- 
erence to  the  consciousness  or  unconsciousness  of  the  dead. 

Job  18:  17,  "His  remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  earth." 
And  Job  20 :  8,  "  He  shall  fly  away  as  a  dream,  and  shall  not 
be  found." 

The  book  of  Job  is  inspired.  But  if,  because  of  this,  we  ar- 
gue that  Job  and  his  friends  were  inspired,  we  may  also  assert 
the  inspiration  of  Satan,  for  his  words,  as  well  as  theirs,  are 
quoted  in  that  book.  Let  those  who  indiscriminately  use  the 
language  of  the  three  friends  of  Job  to  prove  any  doctrine  they 
advance,  read  Job  42 :  7,  ''  The  Lord  said  to  Eliphaz  the  Tc- 
manite.  My  wrath  is  kindled  against  thee,  and  against  thy  two 
friends :  for  ye  have  not  spoken  of  me  the  thing  that  is  right." 
Yet  the  two  texts  we  have  quoted  as  depended  on  to  teach  the 
unconscious  state  of  the  dead,  are  the  statements  of  two  of 
these  men  whom  God  charges  with  having  spoken  wrongly. 
And  if  it  be  said  that  Job  uses  similar  language,  and  that  he 
occupied  a  different  position,  let  Job  38:  1,  2,  be  read,  "Then 
the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said.  Who  ia 
this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge  ?" 
Besides,  as.  with  the  former  text,  so  with  these,  if  they  prove 
anything  of  the  kind  for  which  they  are  advanced,  they  prove 
too  much.  Has  the  remembrance  of  the  wicked  perished  from 
the  earth  ?  Do  they  really  "  fly  away  as  a  dream  ?"  We 
suppose  that  this  is  more  than  the  advocates  of  nnconsciousness 
after  death  are  willing  to  admit.  So  also  Job  7:  9,  "As  the 
cloud  is  consumed  and  vanisheth  away,  so  he  that  goeth  down 
to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no  morej^  would  be  as  conclusive 
against  a  resurrection  as  these  are  against  consciousness  in  the 
intermediate  state. 

Ps.  6:5,  "  For  in  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  thee,  in 
the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks?"  Ps.  30:  9,  "Shall  the 
dust  praise  thee  ?  shall  it  declare  thy  truth?"  Ps.  115:17, 
'*  The  dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither  any  that  go  down  into 
silence.  Ps.  146  :  4,  "His  breath  goeth  forth  ;  he  returneth  to 
his  earth ;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish." 

An  examination  of  the  context  of  these  passages  will  show 
that  they  refer  to  the  present  life,  not  to  the  future — to  man's 
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influence  on  earth,  not  to  his  condition  after  death.  They 
teach  the  duty  of  man  to  improve  the  season  of  life  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  and  praisino-  God,  seeing  there  will  be  no  op- 
portunity after  death  for  making  up  for  neglect,  previous  thereto. 
Of  a  similar  character  is  John  9:4,  "  /  7?iust  ivork  the  works 
of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day:  the  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work."  But  surely  no  one  will  argue  from  this  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  now  unconscious,  and  unable  to  perform  such 
works  as  he  chooses.  Again,  thoughts  in  Ps.  146  :  4,  evidently 
means  counsels  or  plans.  And  we  know  that  these  perish  at 
death,  in  the  sense  of  a  man  being  no  longer  able  to  carry  them 
out,  or  execute  them. 

There  arc  other  texts  quoted  to  prove  the  unconsciousness 
of  tlie  dead,  but  these  are  among  the  principal  ones,  and  we 
see  that  they  are  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  and  the 
others  will  be  found  of  a  similar  character. 

3.  The  advocates  of  what  is  popularly  called  "  the  sleepy 
doctrine,"  call  our  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
death  and  sleep,  and  from  these  they  attempt  to  prove  the 
views  they  advocate.  With  reference  to  death,  a  writer  on 
this  subject  tells  us  dogmatically  that  it  means  to  pass  out  of 
existence,  and  says  of  the  appearance  of  Moses  at  the  transfig- 
uration, that  it  was  a  mere  vision,  for  the  statement,  "  Moses 
my  servant  is  dead,"  proves  tliat  he  is  not  alive  anywhere,  "in 
hades,  shcol,  heaven,  Gehenna,  or  Tartarus."  But  does  death 
mean,  '^  to  pass  out  of  existence  ?"  Is  this  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  ?  When  wc  speak  of  a  friend  or  relative  having 
died,  do  wc  mean  that  they  are  altogether  unconscious  ?  Or  do 
not  the  large  majority  of  men  mean,  when  they  speak  qf  death, 
that  a  separation  has  taken  place  between  the  body  and  spirit, 
the  former  to  return  to  the  earth,  the  latter  to  return  to  God, 
in  a  state  of  conscious  existence,  to  be  placed  by  him  where  he, 
in  his  righteousness,  sees  fit  ? 

So  in  the  Bible,  the  primary  idea  of  death  is  that  of  separa- 
tion. Thus,  sinners  are  dead  to  God,  i.  e.,  separated  from  him. 
Eph.  2:  1,  '^You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins."  Eph.  2  :  5,  "  Even  when  we  were  dead  in 
sins."     Christians   are  dead   to  sin,  i.  e.;  separated  from  the 
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love  and  practice  of  it.  Rom.  6:2,  "  How  shall  we  that  are 
dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ?"  Rorn.  6  :  11,  "Likewise 
reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin."  But 
there  is  no  deprivation  of  existence  in  any  of  these  cases.  So 
in  physical  death ;  body  and  spirit  are  separated  from  each 
other;  but  the  spirit  does  not,  on  this  account,  cease  to  exist. 

Again,  death  is,  in  the  Bible,  compared  to  sleep,  therefore, 
say  some,  the  spirit  is  unconscious  after  death.  But  docs  sleep 
destroy  consciousness?  The  fact  that  we  dream,  disproves 
this.  While  the  action  of  the  senses  is  suspended,  the  wakeful, 
busy  mind,  roves  over  numerous  scenes.  True,  there  often 
seems  much  incoherence  in  dreams,  but  this  may  be  because 
the  senses  are  locked  up,  and  hence  we  do  not  remember  all 
that  passes,  and  its  connection  with  other  thoughts.  We  often 
dream  when  we  are  unaware  of  it.  We  sometimes  awake  in 
the  morning  without  any  recollection  of  having  dreamed.  But 
some  incidental  occurrence  or  remark  recalls  to  the  mind  a 
dream  of  which  before  we  had  no  recollection.  Again,  we  hear 
a  person  talking  in  sleep,  and  we  understand  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  showing  that  his  mind  is  active ;  but  when  in  the 
morning  you  speak  to  him  of  the  fact,  he  knows  nothing  about 
it.  Another  rises  in  his  sleep,  and  walks;  leaving  the  house, 
it  miiy  be,  and  going  to  a  distance,  and  yet  in  the  morning  he 
is  altogether  unconscious  of  having  done  so.  As  a  further  il- 
lustration of  the  working  of  the  mind  during  sleep,  we  may 
note  that  Coleridge  composed  three  hundred  lines  of  Kubla 
Khan  while  he  was  asleep,  and  committed  it  to  writing  when 
he  awoke.  All  these  facts  go  to  prove  that  the  mind  seldom, 
if  ever,  rests  in  sleep,  and  probably  does  not  need  it.  When  we 
are  engaged  in  mental  efforts,  and  are  ready  to  faint  from  mere 
exhaustion,  it  is  not  because  the  mind  is  tired,  but  the  physical 
organs  are  tired,  and  demand  repose,  while  the  mind  continues 
active.  So  that  death,  being  compared  to  sleep,  if  it  proves 
anything  to  the  point,  proves  the  very  opposite  of  the  cessation 
of  consciousness  in  death. 

4.  With  reference  to  texts  which  speak  of  an  immediate  en- 
trance into  a  state  of  joy,  we  are  told  that  the  resurrection 
will  seem  to  be  immediately  after  death.     But  what  proof  is 
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there  of  this  ?  We  are  again  referred  to  sleep.  But  when  we 
awake  in  the  morning,  docs  it  appear  to  us  as  if  we  had  only 
just  retired?  Are  we  not  conscious  of  a  lapse  of  time?  So 
much  so,  that  sometimes  when  we  awake  in  the  night,  we  can 
very  nearly  guess  the  time.  Of  course  tliere  are  some  excep- 
tions, when  time  has  passed  much  more  rapidly  than  we  had 
supposed;  but  are  these  anything  more  than  exceptions,  which 
go  to  prove  the  rule  ?  Let  us  be  understood.  We  are  speak- 
ing now  of  w^hat  appears  to  us  when  we  awake  from  sleep; 
the  statement  being  that  when  we  awake  from  the  sleep  of 
death,  it  will  appear  to  us  as  if  we  had  just  laid  down  in 
death. 

5.  But  an  objector  says  he  cannot  understand  how  spirit  can 
exist  separately  from  the  body.  There  we  are  agreed ;  for  we 
cannot  understand  it  either.  Nor  can  w^e  understand  how  the 
body  and  soul  exist  together ;  how  it  is  we  live  and  move  and 
think  and  will.  And  if  the  objector  understands  these  things, 
we  should  like  to  have  him  explain  them  to  these  dull  minds  of 
ours.  But  neither  can  we  understand  many  other  things  which 
the  Bible  reveals,  or  which  we  know  to  exist  in  the  natural 
world.  Does  any  one  understand  everything  which  he  fully 
believes?  If  so,  cither  his  understanding  must  be  very  strong 
and  luminous,  or  his  sphere  of  knowledge  must  be  very  circum- 
scribed. But  the  objector  claims  no  such  thing.  He  knows 
that  he  believes  many  things  because  God  has  revealed  them, 
or  from  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  or  the  testimony  of  others. 
Then  why  use  the  objection  here  ? 

6.  It  is  also  objected  that  the  doctrine  of  a  conscious  state 
of  joy  or  pain  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  invalidates 
and  renders  unnecessary  a  future  judgment.  But  is  the  judg- 
ment necessary,  that  God  may  be  informed  of  the  facts,  or  that 
individuals  may  know  their  destiny?  Oris  it  not,  rather,  to 
be  a  public  declaration  of  facts,  and  a  vindication  of  God's 
course,  before  the  universe  ?  Are  not  criminals  who  are  ar* 
rested  in  the  very  act  of  committing  crime  before  a  number  of 
witnesses,  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  committed  to  prison 
to  await  a  trial ;  when  themselves  and  others  know  that  they 
will  certainly  be  convicted  ?     Again,  monarchs   assume   undis- 
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piited  sovereignty  as  the  heirs  of  their  predecessors,  and  per- 
form all  the  acts  of  sovereignty;  and  then,  after  a  period  of 
time,  sonaetimes  a  long  one,  they  arc  publicly  crowned.  So, 
after  the  conscious  imprisonment  of  the  sinner,  he  comes  for- 
ward to  be  tried  and  publicly  condemned ;  and  after  the  con- 
scious enjoyment  of  the  redeemed  saint,  he  comes  forward  to 
be  publicly  declared  welcome  to  everlasting  mansions;  to  be 
crowned  a  king  and  declared  a  priest  with  God. 

We  think  we  have  shown  from  the  Bible  that  the  soul  exists 
in  a  state  of  consciousness  between  death  and  the  resurrection. 
We  have  shown  it  by  a  reference  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  being  gathered  to  their  fathers,  as  connected  with  their 
death,  and  previous  to  their  burial — by  the  fact  that  while 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  he  yet  de- 
clares himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  many 
years  after  their  bodies  had  been  laid  in  the  grave — by  the 
fact  that  departed  worthies  actually  inherit  the  promises,  which 
they  could  not  do,  if  they  did  not  live — by  the  narrative  of  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus,  who  are  both  declared  bv  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  consciously  existent  after  death — by  the  statement  that 
men  kill  the  body,  but  cannot  kill  the  soul ;  while  if  they  both 
die  together,  he  who  kills  one  kills  tlie  other — by  the  straight 
of  Paul,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  view  of  a  long  period  of 
unconscious  existence — and  by  the  souls  under  the  altar,  who 
had  been  slain,  but  were  able  to  act  as  living  beings.  And  we 
have  seen  that  these  illustrations  by  no  means  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine  we  advance. 

We  have  also  examined  the  statements  and  objections  of 
those  who  take  an  opposite  view.  We  have  seen  that  the 
'^Fathers"  are  not  reliable,  but  that  the  ultimate  appeal  is  to 
the  Scriptures — that  the  texts  of  Scriptm'C  quoted  are  misun- 
derstood, and  therefore  misapplied — that  the  meaning  of  the 
words  death  and  sleep  are  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  we  advance 
— that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  resurrection  seeming  to  be  im- 
mediately after  death — and  that  the  other  objections  are  equally 
without  force. 

We  arc  free  here  to  admit  that  we  believe  some  persons  pro- 
fess to  have  more  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  intermediate 
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Btate  than  they  really  possess.  But  this  does  not  invalidate  a 
plainly  revealed  fact.  We  may  not  know  how  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  are  actually  employed;  or  the  precise  locality 
they  occupy ;  but  we  receive  the  fact  of  their  conscious  exist- 
once  on  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  we  receive  it 
with  joy.  We  are  thankful  that  the  grave,  which  sometimes 
looks  gloomy,  is  but  for  the  body.  The  spirit  will  live  and  en- 
joy the  presence  and  favor  of  God.  Death  may  be  dark,  but 
there  is  light  beyond.  It  is  but  a  narrow  and  short  passage  to 
our  Father's  glorious  home.  But  while  this  doctrine  is  joyous 
to  the  Christian,  it  may  well  be  a  gloomy  one  to  the  impeni- 
tent. They  must  be  eternally  conscious  of  separation  from 
God.  Not  even  in  the  grave  will  they  be  unconscious,  but 
there  will  be  a  fearful  looking  for  unto  judgiiient.  This 
thought  should  have  its  influence,  not  only  on  them,  but  on  us, 
in  inciting  us  to  prayer  and  untiring  effort  on  their  behalf. 
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Art.  YL—OF  DEACONS. 

The  article  of  a  contributor  to  our  last  mumber  on  the  office 
of  deaconess,  was  very  welcome  and  timely.  We  dissent  from 
it  in  only  one  or  two  points,  and  they  are  of  too  little  impor- 
tance to  bestow  time  upon  them.  We  gladly  use  the  occasion 
to  call  attention  again  to  the  general  subject  in  another  form. 

1.  We  propose  to  say  a  few  things,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
cerning the  Diaconal  office — its  origin  and  functions.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  a  church,  like  other  assemblies,  must  have 
officers  to  express  its  thoughts  and  execute  its  purposes.  So, 
also,  it  must  have  officers  for  its  own  governance.  The  Holy 
Spirit  lias  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  striking  comparison  be- 
tween the  individual  human  system  and  an  organization  of 
human  beings  into  society — into  the  body  corporate,  at  least 
into  the  church.  "  As  we  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and 
all  members  have  not  the  same  office,   so  we,  being  many,  are 
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one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another." 
The  church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ — that  is,  an  organiza- 
tion of  human  beings,  whose  object  it  is  to  do  the  work  which 
Christ  has  commanded  durini>:  his  absence.  We  are  aware  this 
statement  might  be  pushed  farther  than  we  intend,  but  our  aim 
is  to  give  the  conception  of  a  church  in  its  normal  condition. 
The  church,  as  a  whole,  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  each  real 
Christian  a  separate  member  of  that  body.  But,  practically, 
we  may  conceive  of  a  church  as  having  its  speciGc  share  of  the 
great  worlc  of  Christ  to  perform.  The  individual  church,  in  its 
sphere  and  measure,  may  be  described,  therefore,  in  the  lan- 
guage applicable  to  the  church  universal.  '^  By  one  spirit  we 
are  all  baptized  into  one  body — have  been  made  to  drink  into 
one  spirit — The  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many.  Now  are 
they  many  members,  but  one  body."  The  animating  principle  of 
this  body  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  Christ — that  spirit  given  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  to  abide  in  the  church  to  the  end  of  time. 
It  is  that  spirit  who  distributes  the  gifts  in  this  body — whether 
eye,  hand,  or  foot.  Attention  to  the  planting  and  training  of 
the  church,  by  the  apostles  so  filled  with  that  spirit,  we  might, 
therefore,  expect  would  throw  light  upon  the  purposes  of  the 
head  of  the  body,  even  Christ. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  apostolic  cliurch  at  Jerusalem, 
we  learn  that  the  two  great  permanent  functions  of  the  church 
are — 

1.  The  ministry  of  the  word. 

2.  The  ministry  or  distribution  of  the  benefactions  of  the 
church,  for  the  relief  of  physical  want.  "Ministry"  is  the  word 
applied  to  both  these  functions — a  double  ministry — a  ministry 
to  mind  and  body. 

At  first,  it  seems,  the  apostles  performed  both  these  offices ; 
but  the  work  became  too  great  for  them.  Many  were  in  dis- 
tress by  poverty,  and  the  benefactions  were  fully  adequate  to 
the  demand.  Besides,  complaints  were  made  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  distribution.  The  Christians  who  spoke  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, complained  that  their  poor  did  not  fare  equally  with  the 
members  who  were  natives  of  Palestine.  The  apostles,  there- 
upon, assembled  the  whole  church,  and  stated  to  it,  they  did 
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not  think  it  reasonable  for  them  to  leave  the  ministry  of  tho 
word  to  attend  to  the  other  ministry.  The  work  of  the  latter 
was  so  much  as  to  require  officers  whose  first  care  it  should  be 
to  see  to  the  proper  distribution  of  charities.  The  proposition 
met  with  universal  favor^  and  seven  persons  were  appointed  as 
a  board,  to  have  the  matter  continually  in  charge,  that  both  this 
duty  might  the  better  be  done,  and  that  the  apostles  need  not 
be  distracted  in  their  ministry  of  the  word. 

From  this  occuiTcncc  arose,  without  doubt,  the  deacon's 
office.  This  is  apparent  by  a  little  attention  to  the  Greek 
words  relating  to  this  office.  Phil.  1 :  1,  and  1  Tim.  3,  we  be- 
lieve are  the  only  two  places  where  the  term  deacon  {^laxavog) 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  its  technical  sense  under  con- 
sideration, save  that  in  the  feminine  gender  it  is  once  used  in 
the  same  sense,  though  translated  "servant."  Rom.  16:1.  It 
is  most  always  translated  minister  or  servant. 

This  term  is  not  used  in  Acts,  Gth  chapter,  but  the  corres- 
ponding verb,  and  also  the  noun  for  the  work  of  a  servant,  are 
there  employed.  ^' It  is  not  reason  we  should  leave  the  word 
of  God  and  serve  (f^.axovswj  tables."  In  1  Tim.  3,  we  find  it, 
'^  use  the  office  of  a  deacon.^^  It  is  quite  manifest  the  latter 
passage  points  to  the  former. 

The  work  of  a  servant,  service,  ministry  (S^axovia).  In  Acta 
Gth  chapter,  we  have  the  use  of  this  term  thus,  verse  1 : 
^^  Neglected  in  the  daily  ministration^'  alluding  to  the  serving 
out  of  charities.  In  verse  4,  the  same  word  we  mark  employed 
with  reference  to  the  other  irrand  official  function  of  the  church: 
^'  We  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer  and  the  m,inistry 
of  the  word." 

A  little  reflection  upon  these  facts  suffice  to  convince  us  that 
in  the  appointment  of  '^  the  seven,"  we  have  the  occurrence  in 
which  tlie  deacon's  office  originated,  though  they  are  not  called 
deacons.  The  word  which,  by  transfer  to  our  language,  be-, 
comes  only  a  little  changed  in  form  (deacoji),  signifies  a  ser- 
vant (perhaps  worker  in  the  dust),  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  slave  or  bond-servant.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
the  metaphorical  signification,  minister,  in  our  usage  quite  pre- 
dominates over  the  literal,  servcint. 
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At  first  the  office  was  confined  to  the  specific  work  of  dis- 
tributing impartially  the  charities  of  the  church.  Before  the 
close  of  New  Testament  times,  the  office,  perhaps,  was  enlarged 
both  in  regard  to  temporal  and  spiritual  things.  It  would  very 
naturally  come  to  include  attention  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  distributing  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  would  lead  to  attendance  upon  the  sick.  Such  min- 
istrations to  the  physical  comfort  of  the  poor  and  afflicted  al- 
ways afford  peculiar  opportunities  of  imparting  the  spiritual 
consolations  and  inspiring  hopes  of  the  gospel.  As  our  con- 
tributor alluded  to  so  well  shows,  from  these  attentions  upon 
the  poor  and  suffering,  it  came  to  pass  in  early  ages  that  many 
females,  as  we  would  say  in  addition  to  the  wives  of  deacons, 
wcr(i  appointed  to  represent  the  church  in  these  Christ-like 
ministrations.  Both  men  and  women,  in  those  ages,  by  using 
this  office  well,  purchased  to  themselves  a  good  degree  in  the 
estimation  of  Ilim  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister  unto  others. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  state  distinctly,  then,  that  the  duties  of  the 
deacon's  office  have  their  basis  in  a  Christ-like  attention  to  the 
bodies  of  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  in  turning  the  opportuni- 
ties thus  presented  to  account  in  imparting  to  the  poor  and 
suffering  spiritual  consolations.  But  to  have  the  idea  in  ful- 
ness, we  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  persons  who  perform  these 
duties  arc  the  official  representatives  of  the  church — the  body 
of  Christ  I  Hence,  it  is  as  if  Christ  were  present  in  person, 
breaking  bread  to  the  starving  thousands ;  as  if  He  were  pres- 
ent relieving  the  anguish  of  both  body  and  mind.  No  wonder 
that  a  work  of  this  nature  trains  those  who  well  attend  to  it  to 
'^  a  good  degree  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith."  Stephen  and 
Philip  of  the  seven,  arc  still  shedding  honor  upon  this  Christ- 
like office. 

'^Everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,"  says  the  prov- 
erb. But  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ,  if  we  have  properly 
considered  this  office.  The  deacons  constitute  the  board,  or 
permanent  committee,  to  attend  upon  the  work  described.  On 
that  board  rests  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  work,  while 
others,  if  they  be  Christ's  indeed,  zealously  cooperate,  not  only 
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in  clothing  the  naked  and  feeding  the  hungry  of  the  church  and 
congregation,  but  also  in  seeing  to  it,  that  none  lack  proper  at- 
tention in  illness.  In  the  matter  of  attention  upon  the  sick, 
especially  of  women  and  children,  the  chief  responsibility,  at 
least  in  directing  the  work,  falls  properly  to  the  lot  of  the 
wives  of  the  deacons  and  others  who  may  be  recognized  as  fill- 
ing the  office  of  deaconess.  May  the  duties  of  the  diaconal 
office  be  so  attended  to  in  all  our  churches,  as  to  declare  plain- 
ly we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  example  of  the  early  churches  of 
Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  not  only  in  relieving  physical 
sufferings,  but  in  plucking  souls  from  eternal  burning. 

"  But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to 
the  ministry  of  the  word,"  said  the  apostles,  the  Holy  Spirit 
thus  sio-nifyinir  that  the  ministrations  to  the  bodies  of  men 
should  never  be  unnecessarily  suffered  to  distract  the  attention 
of  those  appointed  to  the  other  ministry.  It  is  not  reason  that 
the  inferior  office  should  absorb  the  time  and  strength  of  those 
appointed  to  the  superior.  The  diaconal  office  is  not  fulfilled 
till  the  minister  of  the  word  is  permitted,  without  distraction,  to 
give  himself  to  prayer  and  the  word. 

In  our  present  arrangements,  the  work  originally  assigned  to 
deacons,  chiefly  falls,  as  an  additional  burden,  upon  the  hands 
of  the  ministry.  We  must,  of  course,  suffer  for  this  departure 
from  the  true  way,  as  indicated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  of 
the  chief  ways  we  are  paying  the  penalty,  is  in  not  only  with- 
drawing the  minister  from  his  especial  work,  but  in  hindering 
the  development  of  the  appropriate  functions  of  the  church,  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  its  capacity  to  govern  and  edify  itself 
througli  its  deacons,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor.  If  the  Scrip- 
tural rule  were  thoroughly  followed  out,  the  church  would 
never  need  to  be  sermonless  in  the  absence  of  the  ministry. 
Thus  God's  plan  is  to  draw  the  deacon,  by  degrees,  to  ability 
to  set  forth  the  word,  while  our  human  plan  is  to  withdraw 
even  the  minister  from  tlic  specific  duty  of  preaching. 

11.  We  come  to  the   consideration  of  the   qualifications  of 

those  who    represent  the  church   in  the  diaconal  office.     The 

preceding  reflections  may  serve  to  impress  our  minds  with  the 

fact  that  the  office   of  the  deacon  is  as  much  a  sacred  one  as 
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that  of  the  ministry.  Not  only  so,  it  is  not  less  a  representative 
office  than  the  other.  To  represent  the  body  of  Christ  in  an 
unofficial  character,  is  no  slight  responsibility ;  but  who,  in 
cither  of  the  official  capacities,  does  not  often  feel  to  say,  wlio  is 
sufficient  for  these  tilings  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  view  of  the 
officially  representative  character  of  both  tlie  ministry  to  the 
body,  and  the  ministry  to  tlic  soul,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  laid 
such  stress  upon  tlic  qualifications  of  those  who  are  called  to  fill 
them. 

Candidates  to  tlie  diaconal  office  must  be  persons  of  mature 
piety.  "  Look  ye  out  among  you  ^  ^'  men  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wisdom."  They  need  to  be  deeply  impressed  with 
the  great  fact  tliat  a  genuine  church  belongs  to  a  kingdom, 
"  not  of  this  world ;"  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  communicated 
by  Divine  power,  is  to  abide  in  such  an  organization  as  part  of 
that  great  system,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail. 

^^FuU  of  wisdom."  There  is  need  of  practical  skill  in  adapt- 
ing means  to  ends  in  almost  every  sphere  of  life,  but  no  where 
more  than  in  those  who  arc  called  to  the  deacon's  officCc 
"  Wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,"  is  a  predicate 
as  much  needed  in  a  deacon  as  in  any  Christian  in  this 
world. 

Deacons  should  be  men  of  true  dignity  of  character.  So 
says  the  word:  "Grave,"  not  gloomy.  "Not  double-tongued," 
not  serpent-tongued,  not  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another. 
"  Not  <2;iven  to  much  wine,"   not  takino"  intoxicating   bevcra<yes 

~  /  CD  CD  CD 

either,  under  tlie  pretence  of  a  weak  stomach,  but  men  whose 
example  should  promote  the  interests  of  temperance. 

"Men  of  honest  report,"  said  Peter.  "Not  greedy  of  filthy 
lucre,"  Paul  added.  "The  special  reason,"  says  Barnes,  ^' why 
this  character" — not  given  to  lucre — "  was  important  in  the  dea- 
con, was,  that  he  would  be  trusted  with  the  funds  of  the  church, 
and  might  be  tempted  to  appropriate  them  to  his  own  use,  in- 
stead of  the  charitable  purposes  for  which  they  w^cre  designed. 
See  this  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Judas." 

"  Holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience." 
Conscientiously  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Not  only 
is  the   deacon  to    represent  the   church  in  works  of   outward 
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charities^  but  also  in  the  purity  of  its  doctrines.  It  is  especial- 
ly his  duty,  therefore,  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  Bible. 
This  certainly  has  an  important  relation  to  the  ^'  good  degree 
and  great  boldness  in  the  faith."  It  would  seem  the  image  of 
Stephen  was  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  causing  tliese  words  to  come 
to  his  lips. 

"  Let  the  deacons  be  husbands  of  one  wife,  ruling  their  chil- 
dren and  their  own  houses  well."  Here  we  shall  enter  upon 
none  of  the  disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  of  these 
words.  Not  only  has  the  deacon  a  representative  character  in 
relation  to  charities  and  doctrines^  but,  also  in  domestic  rela- 
tions, his  example  must  be  worthy  of  imitation.  Chaste  in  act, 
word  and  thought,  his  example  should  contribute  to  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  the  marriage  and  parental  relations  as  those  upon 
which,  under  God,  the  redemption  of  this  world  depends. 

"  Let  these  also  first  be  proved;  then  let  them  "use  the  office 
of  a  deacon,  being  found  blameless."  When  a  church  calls  a 
man  to  the  office  of  deacon,  it  says,  in  effect,  or  at  least  should 
be  able  to  say :  "  Brother,  we  take  you  to  be  a  man  of  tried 
character  in  all  the  particulars  which  the  Holy  Spirit  describes 
as  qualifications  for  a  deacon ;  brother,  use  the  office  of  a  dea- 
con among  us,  representing  us  in  our  cliarities  and  sympathies 
for  the  poor  and  suffering.  Call  upon  us  for  the  requisite  mon- 
ey and  labor  in  watching  and  nursing." 

In  passing,  we  may  remark,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not  been 
less  specific  in  his  description  of  the  qualifications  of  the  dea- 
coness than  of  the  deacon.  We  adhere  to  the  old  translation, 
'^  even  so  must  their  wives  be  grave,  not  slanderers,  sober, 
faithful  in  all  things."  Frivolity  in  any  woman  professing  god- 
liness, is  a  great  affliction  to  a  church  to  which  she  belongs. 
Much  more  must  this  evil  be  guarded  against  in  the  case  of 
one  who  has,  in  any  way,  an  official  position.  As  in  the  duties 
to  which  the  deaconess  is  called,  she  is  likely  to  visit  in  many 
families,  slie  must  set  a  double  watch,  to  guard  her  conversa- 
tion in  reference  to  the  delicate  interests  that  naturally  come 
under  her  observation.  She  has  great  need  of  prudence  and 
intei2:ritv. 
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III.  A  word  or  two  upon  the  selection  and  consecration  of 
deacons. 

"  Look  ye  out  amonf^  yourselves  seven  men  of  honest  re- 
port/' said  Peter.  This  he  said  to  the  assembled  church. 
The  church,  not  the  apostles,  made  the  selection.  It  selected 
seven,  and  set  them  before  the  apostles.  The  whole  transac- 
tion is  such  as  to  impress  our  minds  that  the  church  should 
make  its  selection  of  persons  for  this  office  with  great  deliber- 
ation and  care.  It  is  often  more  important  in  its  influence  up- 
on the  interests  of  the  church  than  the  selection  of  the  pastor. 
The  relation  is  usually  more  permanent.  On  an  occasion  of  so 
deep  and  solemn  interest  as  that  of  selecting  deacons,  there 
ought  to  bo  much  prayer.  No  member  should  be  absent.  No 
member  should  fail  carefully  to  inquire,  ''  What  saith  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  me  ?" 

It  is  manifest  from  the  account  in  Acts,  that  the  apostles 
held  a  solemn  religious  service  on  the  occasion  of  consecrating 
the  seven  to  the  office  to  which  they  had  been  elected  by  the 
church.  It  was  after  prayer  tlic  specific  act  of  consecration 
took  place.  The  latter  was  doubtless  accompanied,  also,  by 
^prayer.  "When  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on 
them." 

In  the  olden  time,  the  dying  patriarch  invoked  especial  bless- 
ing by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands.  Moses,  by  express  Divine 
command,  in  like  manner  consecrated  Joshua  as  his  successor 
in  the  leadership  of  Israel.  The  Saviour  blessed  children  by 
prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In  the  same  way  the  Scrip- 
tures inform  us  ministers  were  consecrated  to  their  ofiice  in 
the  apostolic  age.  In  Samaria  and  Ephesus  the  miraculous 
functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  bestowed  upon  converts  up- 
on the  occasion  of  praying  and  laying  on  of  hands.  So  Christ 
laid  his  hands,  not  unfrequently,  upon  those  whom  his  word  of 
power  healed.  "  Laying  on  of  hands  "  is  mentioned  in  He- 
brews, 6th  chapter,  as  among  "  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ." 

From  these,  and  other  examples  that  might  be  cited,  it  is 
at  least  safe  to  say  that  prayer  and   the  laying  on  of  hands  is 
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not  only  a  Scriptural  mode  of  consecration,  but  that  it  was,  in 
the  early  days  of  our  dispensation,  peculiarly  related  to  the 
more  manifest  functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  manifest  to 
us  that  it  is  not  only  appropriate  to  set  apart  deacons  to  their 
office  in  this  way,  but  that  other  modes  are  something  less  than 
Scriptural.  We  do  hope  that  this  practice  will  be  most  stren- 
uously maintained  in  our  churches.  Why  shall  we  rather  imi- 
tate those  who  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any 
Holy  Ghost  ? 

Indeed,  for  our  part,  our  convictions  arc  that  it  is  both  ap- 
propriate and  scriptural  to  receive  every  new  convert  after  bap- 
tism, to  the  church  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  In 
saying  ^^  Scriptural,"  we  do  not  mean  to  claim  for  the  usage  the 
authority  of  a  positive  command,  as  in  the  case  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  ;  but  it  accords,  it  seems  to  us,  with  the  usage 
of  the  apostolic  church.  Each  member  is  to  be  set  apart  to  "  a 
royal  priesthood."  He  is  no  longer  to  walk  by  his  own  spirit, 
but  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  given  to  abide  with  us. 

In  the  same  v/ay,  it  seems  to  us,  to  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures  to  cncourugo  pious  parents  to  bring  their  offspring 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  publicly  consecrate  them  to  God  by  the 
same  solemn  form  of  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  To 
sprinkle  water  upon  them,  and  call  it  baptism,  we  regard  as  a 
great  evil,  as  abolishing,  in  effect,  a  positive  institution  of 
God's  house,  viz. :  Believers'  baptism.  We  regard  it  as  a  great 
evil  to  deprive  any  believer  of  the  privilege  of  manifesting  his 
faith  in  that  symbolic  act  especially  commanded  by  the  Saviour 
for  that  express  purpose.  But  consecration  by  prayer  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands  can,  perhaps,  fmd  Divine  support  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Saviour,  and  we  believe  its  universal  p?acticc  by 
Baptist  churches  would  do  much,  at  least  incidentally,  to  abol- 
ish the  decidedly  unscriptural  practice  of  Pedobaptism.  It 
strikes  us  that  the  good  effects  of  the  consecration  of  children 
in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned,  would  be  great  and  impor- 
tant, especially  upon  the  parents,  as  well  as  impressing  the 
church  generally  with  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  train  the  young  in 
the  ways  of  the  Lord.  When  it  is  remembered  that  over  half 
of  our  race  is  always  composed  of  those  under  twenty  years  of 
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age,  no  evil  can  be  greater  in  the  estimation  of  those  longing 
for  the  triumph  of  the  gospel,  than  the  negligence  of  many 
church  members  in  reference  to  the  religious  instruction  and 
discipline  of  their  children.  Almost  any  thing,  not  clearly  un- 
scriptural,  like  infant  baptism,  is  to  be  at  least  tolerated  in 
the  church,  if  its  manifest  tendency  is  to  quicken  the  church  ia 
discharging  its  duty  of  early  religious  culture — a  duty  that,  for 
importance  in  the  world's  redemption,  entirely  overshadows  all 
others. 

But  we  would  not,  by  attention  to  these  incidental  topics, 
divert  the  attention  of  our  reader  from  the  sacred  office  the 
deacon  is  called  upon  to  fill.  In  the  proper  representation  of 
the  church  in  this  regard,  its  light  is  not  under  a  bushel,  but 
shining  forth  in  one  of  the  ways  very  effective  in  leading  others 
to  glorify  God.  We  would  impress  it  upon  every  church,  to 
look  well  to  the  qualifications  of  those  it  proposes  to  call  to 
this  important  and  sacred  ofiice.  We  would  invite  the  earnest 
prayers  and  active  cooperation  of  all  other  Christians  in  behalf 
of  those  called  to  that  office.  We  would  have  every  church  in 
a  most  solemn  service,  with  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion,  set  apart  its  deacons  with  the  same 
prayerfulness  it  exercises  in  ordaining  a  minister  of  the  word. 
We  would  that  it  were  universal  in  our  churches  to  ordain 
deacons.  With  a  devout  prayer  that  our  suggestions  may  not 
be  lost  in  promoting  Scriptural  order  in  our  churches,  we  com- 
mit them  to  the  candid  and  thoughtful  attention  of  the  reader. 
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Art.  YIL— PAETON'S  LIFE  OF  JACKSON.* 


To  acliievc  real  success  in  biograpliical  authorship,  requires 
no  ordinary  combination  of  qualities.  It  is  easy  to  collect 
factS;  and  for  many  men,  it  seems  not  hard  to  invent  them. 
To  classify  and  arrange  incidents  according  to  a  philosophic 
principle  and  a  natural  affinity,  is  a  work  of  which  common 
minds  are  capable.  To  eulogize  or  vilify  a  character  with  a 
show  of  justice,  is  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a 
feeble  brain,  a  stupid  conscience  and  a  small  bribe.  But  to 
portray  a  life  which  has  been  developed  and  lived  among  public 
men,  and  on  the  theatre  of  civil  and  political  strife;  to  analyze 
and  synthisize  a  character  abounding  in  salient  points  and  an- 
tagonistic qualities;  to  estimate  fairly  the  aims  and  the  work 
of  a  man  whom  a  million  of  honest  friends  are  ready  to  apothe- 
osize, and  who  gets  only  the  denunciations  and  curses  of  an- 
other million  of  equally  honest  opponents ;  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad  according  to  a  principle  which  strikes  en- 
tirely through  all  semblances  to  the  very  moral  core  of  con* 
duct  and  life, — all  this  demands  a  capacity  as  admirable  as  it 
is  rare. 

Such  a  subject  is  found  in  Andrew  Jackson,  and  we  may  add, 
without  any  serious  drawbacks,  such  a  biographer  has  appeared 
in  Mr.  Parton.  The  work  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  admirable,  produc- 
tions of  its  kind  which  has  yet  appeared.  It  displays  evidences 
of  the  most  extensive,  patient,  thorough  and  exhaustive  research 
among  materials;  a  tireless  assiduity  in  understanding  and 
disentangling  every  complicated  question,  let  the  labor  and  the 
perplexity  be  what  they  may;  a  dogged  resolution  to  tell  the 
truth,  whatever  pain  it  may  occasion,  whatever  partialities  it 
may  wound,  whatever  theories  it  may  explode,  whatever  blots 
it  may  leave,  whatever  wounds  it  may  inflict,  whatever  verdicts 

^  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson.  In  three  Volumes.  By  James  Par- 
ton,  Author  of  "  Life  of  Aaron  Burr,"  etc.  New  York  :  Mason 
Brothers.     18G1.  Octavo,  pp.  636,  672,  734. 
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it  may  lead  tO;  whatever  great  names  it  may  sully,  and  whatever 
censures  it  may  purcliase;  a  thorough  comprcliension  of  the 
questions  and  struggles  and  interests  which  stood  related  to 
the  life  he  is  portraying;  a  just  apprehension  of  what  is  first 
and  of  what  is  second  in  importance ;  an  ability  to  render  the 
narrative  full  and  clear,  without  leaving  it  prolix  and  heavy; 
an  interest  in  his  subject  that  borders  on  enthusiasm,  without 
warping  his  judgment  or  blinding  his  critical  eye: — and  it 
shows  the  author  to  be  tlie  master  of  a  style  of  thought  aud  ex- 
pression which  is  at  once  vigorous  and  accurate,  picturesque 
and  yet  plain,  direct  and  hearty  enough  to  seem  at  times  almost 
audacious,  and  yet  never  catering  to  a  vicious  taste,  or  offend- 
ing a  healthy  or  cultivated  one. 

Every  reader  feels  tliat  the  portrait  is  strictly  and  even 
severely  true  to  the  original.  We  rise  from  tlie  perusal  of 
these  tw^o  thousand  pages,  never  feeling  that  too  much  lias  been 
said,  and  having  no  care  to  listen  longer, — assured  that  we  at 
length  really  understand  General  Jackson.  There  is  no  longer 
anything  mythical  or  mythological  about  liim.  AVe  know  why 
he  was  ahnost  deified,  and  whv  he  was  so  roundlv  cursed.  Wc 
see  what  were  the  elements  of  his  power,  and  where  were  his 
points  of  weakness.  We  easily  recognize  the  transcendent 
abilities  w^hich  he  carried  with  him,  and  we  can  no  longer  over- 
look the  grievous  defects  which  disfigure  his  character  and  mar 
so  many  of  his  public  acts.  It  is  no  ideal  Jackson,  painted  for 
us  by  a  partial  and  sentimental  artist  wliich  these  volumes  ex- 
hibit but  tlie  veritable  Jackson  who  stormed  his  way  through 
the  world  when  it  opposed  his  passions  or  his  plans,  and  smiled 
his  magnanimous  love  npon  it  whenever  he  received  its  honest 
sympathy,  or  heard  it  pleading  for  his  help.  The  work  will 
probably  disappoint  the  partisans  who  worship  his  memory, 
and  the  partisans  who  denounce  bis  policy;  but  it  will  proba- 
bly instruct  both.  It  may  puzzle  those  who  divide  mankind  into 
saints  and  villains,  but  their  useless  attempt  to  assign  him  his 
place,  may  teach  the  truth  that  the  noblest  and  the  most  unwor- 
thy elements  of  character  may  combine  in  the  same  person. 
No  number  of  biographies  previously  written  will  enable  any 
one  to  dispense  with  this,  and  there  is  little  need  of  opening 
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any  other,  after  this  has  been  thoroughly  read  and  studied. 
The  mechanical  features  of  the  work  are  every  way  creditable, 
and  a  wide  popularity  and  a  long  life  may  be  readily  anticipated 
for  it. 

Nor  is  it  simply  a  memoir  of  Jackson.  It  incidentally  por- 
trays a  large  number  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries, and  who  were  brought  into  intimate  relations  with 
him  during  his  long  and  varied  public  career.  Besides,  it 
throws  much  light  upon  the  history  and  condition  of  several  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  country,  presents  fairly  and  clearly 
the  great  national  and  party  issues  of  the  period,  and  aids  ma- 
terially in  the  comprehension  of  the  features  and  workings  of 
our  political  system.  It  is  a  most  instructive  record,  and 
will  add  not  a  little  to  the  intelligence  with  which  every  class 
of  citizens,  who  read  it,  observe  current  events,  and  exercise 
their  simplest  civil  functions  in  the  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Parton  states  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  attempt 
to  understand  Jackson's  character  and  life, — arising  from  the 
study  of  the  numerous  and  warring  biographies,  and  from  the 
contradictory  impressions  and  statements  communicated  to  him, 
— in  a  very  striking  way.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand  him, 
nor  possible  to  withhold  sympathy  from  him.     He  says : — 

"  For  many  months  I  was  immersed  in  this  unique,  bewilder- 
ing collection,  reading  endless  newspapers,  pamphlets,  books, 
without  arriving  at  any  conclusion  whatever.  If  any  one,  at 
the  end  of  a  year  even,  had  asked  what  I  had  yet  discovered 
respecting  General  Jackson,  I  might  have  answered  thu's  :  ^  An- 
drew Jackson,  I  am  given  to  understand,  was  a  patriot  and  a 
traitor.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  generals,  and  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  war.  A  writer,  brilliant,  elegant,  elo- 
quent, without  being  able  to  compose  a  correct  sentence,  or 
spell  words  of  four  syllables.  The  first  of  statesmen,  he  never 
devised,  he  never  framed  a  measure.  He  was  the  most  candid 
of  men,  and  was  capable  of  the  profoundest  dissimulation.  A 
most  law-defying,  law-obeying  citizen.  A  stickler  for  disci- 
pline, he  never  hesitated  to  disobey  his  superior.  A  democratic 
autocrat.  An  urbane  savage.  An  atrocious  saint.'  So  difficult 
is  it  to  attain  information  respecting  a  man  whom  two-thirds  of 
his  fellow  citizens  deified,  and  the  other  third  vilified  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years  or  more." — Preface,  p.  vii. 
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The  list  of  publications  consulted,  besides  long  and  protract- 
ed efforts  to  secure  information  by  visiting  the  Southwest,  and 
conferring  with  an  immense  number  of  personal  acquaintances 
of  the  old  hero,  indicate  that  the  work  of  i>:cttinGr  the  material 
into  a  condition  fitted  for  use,  was  formidable  and  tedious. 
But  at  length  '^  contradictions  were  reconciled,  mysteries  were 
revealed,  and  the  truth  was  made  apparent." 

It  is  impossible  to  sketch  the  long  and  varied  career  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  even  in  any  proper  outliuc,  within  the  compass  of 
a  brief  article.  A  partial  portrait  may  only  misrepresent  him, 
and  he  cannot  be  fairly  exhibited  without  many  w^ords  and 
some  extended  explanation  and  discussion. 

He  was  born  in  North  Carolina  INfarch  15,  1707,  and  died 
at  the  Hermitage  June  8,  1845  ;  so  that  his  longlife  of  78  years 
covered  the  most  significant  period  of  the  country's  history. 
He  lived  through  the  Frcncli  and  Indian  War, — the  period  of 
the  Revolution, — the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  Federal  Government, — witnessed  the  rise 
and  struggles  of  the  two  great  parties,  into  which,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  the  people  everywhere  divided, — bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  war  of  1812, — filled  the  Presidential  chair  for  eight 
years, — was  associated  with  the  very  ablest  statesmen  which 
the  country  has  yet  produced, — took  an  active  interest  in  the 
great  struggle  between  State  Ilights  and  Federal  authority, — 
saw  the  hostile  elements  of  Freedom  and  Slavery  gradually 
approaching  what  has  now  come  to  be  an  "irrepressible  con- 
flict," and  did  not  a  little  to  foster  that  intense  and  threatening 
partisanship  which  calls  into  play  the  worst  passions  of  selfish 
men,  at  the  very  times  when  the  most  disinterested  patriotism 
of  the  Christian  citizen  is  essential  to  the  intcixritv  and  efficien- 
cy  of  government.  Of  these  we  cannot  speak  in  detail.  And 
that  part  of  his  life  which  is  more  strictly  personal,  and  which 
affords  the  key  to  his  real  character,  must  be  left  without  any 
full  or  consecutive  exhibition  here.  There  is  room  only  for 
the  briefest  epitome. 

He  inherited  from  his  North-of-Ireland  ancestry  the  great 
leading  characteristics  which  he  displayed,  but  the  development 
and  expression  of  liis  spirit  were,   of  course,  largely  modified 
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by  the  circuii] stances  surrounding  him,  and  tlic  spheres  of  ser- 
vice into  which  he  was  thrust  or  called.  In  his  boyhood  he 
was  resolute  and  audacious ;  was  taken  a  prisoner  by  Col. 
Tarleton  in  tlie  war  of  the  Eevolution,  without  a  soldier's  hon- 
ors ;  as  a  student  at  law  he  was  the  leader  of  a  set  of  young 
men  more  wild  than  conscientious;  more  fond  of  lighting  cocks 
and  of  racing  horses  than  of  Blackstonc  or  Mansfield ;  he  leap- 
ed almost  at  once  into  a  large  practice  at  the  bar  in  Nashville, 
though  his  learning  was  not  ample,  and  he  depended  more  upon 
his  personal  power  over  the  juiy  than  upon  his  previous  study 
of  the  case  and  tlic  legal  precedents  in  his  office  ;  he  married  an 
estimable  woman  wlio  was  divorced  from  her  former  husband, 
not  without  suffering  in  her  reputation,  and  becoming  the  inno- 
cent occasion  of  not  a  few  passion-gusts  and  quarrels  in  the 
General's  after  life;  he  fought  duels  with  tragic  and  f\ital  re- 
sults; was  sent  first  to  tlie  House  and  then  to  the  Senate  in 
Washington  at  tlie  early  age  of  thirty ;  occupied  a  place,  for  a 
time,  on  the  bench  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee ;  was 
for  a  season  in  active  correspondence  and  cooperation  with 
Aaron  Burr,  without  really  comprehending  that  artful  and  ambi- 
tious leader's  designs,  or  wholly  condemning  them  when  expos- 
ed; quarrelled  with  Silas  Dinsmore,  and  fought  with  the  Ben- 
tons;  took  tlic  field  against  the  Indians  in  1813,  and  rose  at 
once  to  eminence  as  a  brave  and  skilful  military  leader,  whom 
hardships  only  made  resolute,  and  who  displayed  his  highest 
power  in  the  most  fearful  emergencies;  was  appointed  Major 
General  in  the  South  on  the  resignation  of  General  Harrison 
in  1814;  fou2;lit  his  famous  battle  at  New  Orleans  on  the  eiiz;hth 
of  January  of  the  following  year,  and  rose  at  once  in  conse- 
quence to  be  the  popular  idol  of  the  South,  and  won  the  admi- 
ration of  the  whole  country;  quarrelled  with  Gen.  Scott  over 
points  of  military  etiquette  and  authority,  using  the  pen  for  his 
ordnance,  and  the  most  insulting  and  passionate  language  for 
ammunition;  pressed  the  Seminole  war  to  a  speedy  and  bloody 
conclusion, — wielding  meantime  such  prerogatives  as  only  a 
military  despot  would  venture  on,  and  developing  the  readiness 
to  ^-  take  the  res})onsibility''  which  subsequently  made  him 
famous;  bullied  both  the  Cabinet  and  Congress  into  an  endorse- 
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to  culture,  but  able  to  achieve  wonderful  things  without  it ;  a 
strange  blending  of  the  best  and  the  worst  qualities  of  two  races. 
Jackson  had  these  in  an  exaggerated  degree;  as  Irish  as 
though  he  were  not  Scotch,  as  Scotch  as  though  he  were  not 
Irish."— Fo/.  III.,  p.  685. 

And  over  against  his  fiery  temper,  his  vehement  and  profane 
speech,  his  iron  will,  his  defiant  independence,  his  almost  sav- 
age assaults  upon  private  character  and  individual  men,  his  bit- 
ter resentments,  and  his  deep  and  abiding  vindictiveness,  there 
are  other  traits  that  awaken  admiration,  excite  sympathy,  and 
win  love.  His  personal  presence  was  most  impressive,  and  his 
social  manners  had  a  genuine  courtliness  which  would  have 
graced  the  circles  of  nobility.  His  friendships  were  strong, 
and  his  services  often  magnanimous  without  the  slightest  osten- 
tation. Downright  honesty  was  always  taken  at  once  to  his 
heart ;  he  rallied,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  the  side  of  the  injured, 
and  often  befriended  the  weak  against  the  oppressive  strong. 
And  his  domestic  life  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  eminently 
virtuous,  dignified,  beautiful  and  happy.  His  wife  was  an  amia- 
ble, afi'ectionate  and  truly  religious  woman,  preserving  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  tastes  to  the  last,  a  devout  and  active  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  deeply  solicitous  that  her  hus- 
band should  take  upon  him  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  She  died  after  a  brief  illness  in  December;. 
1824 — -just  previously  to  his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  the 
Presidential  office,  to  which  he  was  already  elected.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  exhibit  Nashville,  and  life  at  the  Hermitage, 
which  was  removed  a  few  miles  from  the  suburbs  of  that  city,, 
like  a  series  of  pictures. 

"  Pleasant  Nashville  !  It  was  laid  out  in  the  good  old  Eng- 
lish, Southern  manner.  First,  a  spacious  square,  for  court- 
house and  market,  lined  now  with  stores  so  solid  and  elegant 
that  they  would  not  look  out  of  place  in  the  business  streets  of 
New  York,  whose  stores  are  palaces.  From  the  sides  and  an- 
gles of  this  square,  which  is  the  broad  back  of  a  huge  under- 
ground rock,  run  the  principal  streets — and  there  is  your  town. 

"  Saturday  is  the  great  day  at  Nashville.     It  has  been  a  cus- 
tom from  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  for  the  planters  to 
19 
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come  to  town  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  whether  for  business 
or  for  recreation.  Then  the  great  square  is  a  busy  scene  in- 
deed. The  market  house,  in  the  midst  thereof,  deserted  on 
other  days  because  market  is  over  before  breakfast,  is  filled  on 
Saturdays  with  buyers  and  sellers.  Long  rows  of  produce- 
wagons,  hay -wagons,  wood-wagons,  tangled  strings  of  mules; 
groups  of  laughing  negroes;  here  an  auctioneer  roaring  the 
praises  of  a  horse ;  there  a  knot  of  burly  planters  in  high  rid- 
ing boots  well  splashed  with  mud ;  there,  a  town  lawyer  held 
by  the  button  by  a  huge  client  from  the  country,  anxiety  de- 
picted only  on  the  lawyer's  face,  for  his  office  is  filled  with 
county  clients  awaiting  his  return ;  a  crowd  around  the  court- 
house door ;  the  stores  filled  with  customers.  Along  the  pave- 
ments flit  elegantly  dressed  ladies,  looking  extremely  like  their 
elegantly  dressed  sisters  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  Oc- 
casionally may  be  seen  an  ancient,  faded,  family  coach,  a  relic 
of  old  grandeur,  of  the  days  when  country  gentlemen  drove  to 
town  in  chariots  and  four,  and  the  four  had  as  much  as  they 
could  do  to  draw  the  lumbering  vehicle  through  the  mud."  .  .  . 

"  Soon  we  reach  the  Hermitage  farm,  a  thousand  acres  in  ex- 
tent; four  hundred  cleared  and  cultivated;  the  rest  forest — 
thick,  lofty,  luxuriant;  only  less  so  than  the  forests  of  western 
New  York  or  Ohio.  No  mansion  yet  in  sight,  however.  What 
is  this  minute  edifice  of  brick,  too  small  for  a  school-house,  too 
desolate  for  a  lodge  ?  That  is  the  Presbyterian  church  which 
General  Jackson  built  for  the  solace  of  his  wife,  soon  after  she 
joined  the  church,  and  a  solace  indeed  it  was  to  the  good  lad)'' 
and  to  her  religious  friends  in  the  neighborhood.  It  stands 
quite  alone  in  a  lane,  out  of  sight  of  the  Hermitage. 

"  Now  we  leave  the  turnpike  and  turn  into  a  private  road, 
straight,  narrow,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  the  land  on  both 
sides  a  dead  level.  We  come  to  a  low  iron  gate  in  a  white 
wooden  frame,  which  admits  us  to  an  avenue  of  young  cedars, 
ending  in  a  grove,  through  which  a  guitar-shaped  lawn  is  visi- 
ble. But  still  no  house.  Not  till  the  carriage  begins  to  wind 
about  the  lawn,  within  a  very  few  yards  of  the  front  door,  does 
the  mansion  disclose  itself  to  view — so  level  is  the  land,  so 
dense  the  surrounding  evergreen  foliage.  We  alight,  at  length, 
on  the  stone  steps  of  the  piazza,  and  the  Hermitage  is  before  us. 

"  It  is  not  a  very  spacious  building,  and  very  far  indeed  from 
being  an  elegant  one.  A  two-story  brick  house,  with  a  double 
piazza,  both  in  front  and  in  the  rear;  the  piazza  wooden  and 
painted  white,  supported  by  thick  grooved  pillars  of  the   same 
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Mrs.  Jackson's  brothers Mrs.  Jackson,  partly  to  relieve 

her  sister,  and  partly  with  a  wish  to  provide  a  son  and  heir  for 
her  husband,  took  one  of  the  infants,  when  it  was  but  a  few 
days  old,  home  to  the  Hermitage.  The  General  soon  became 
extremely  fond  of  the  boy,  gave  him  his  own  name,  adopted 
him,  and  treated  him  thenceforth  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life, 
not  as  a  son  merely,  but  as  an  only  son.  This  boy  is  the  pres- 
ent Andrew  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Louisiana,  inheritor  of  the  Gen- 
eral's estate  and  name,  master  of  the  Hermitage^  until  it  re- 
cently became  the  property  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

^'  And  here  we  see  the  immense  difference  between  a  biogra- 
phy and  a  life.  The  arrival  at  General  Jackson's  house  of  this 
plump  and  ruddy  infant  was  an  event  concerning  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  much  in  a  wOrk  of  this  kind.  But,  to  Andrew 
Jackson,  how  much  more  important  the  day  than  any  8th  of 
January  or  4th  of  March  I  The  boy,  next  to  his  wife,  was  the 
delight  of  his  life,  the  hope  of  his  old  age.  .  .  .  For  this 
little  boy's  rosy  face,  peeping  from  window  or  piazza,  it  was 
that  he  looked  on  coming  in  sight  of  his  home  after  a  long  ab- 
sence  


"  A  few  years  later,  another  little  nephew  of  Mrs.  Jackson's, 
the  well  known  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  became  an  inmate 
of  the  Hermitage,  and  was  educated  by  General  Jackson.  The 
visitor  then  could  often  see  the  General  seated  in  his  rocking 
chair,  with  a  chubby  boy  wedged  in  on  each  side  of  him,  and  a 
third,  perhaps,  in  his  lap,  while  he  was  trying  to  read  the  news- 
paper. This  man,  so  irrascible  sometimes,  and  sometimes  so 
savage,  was  never  so  much  as  impatient  with  children,  wife  or 
servants.  This  was  very  remarkable.  It  used  to  astonish 
people  who  came  for  the  first  time  to  the  Hermitage,  to  find 
that  its  master,  of  whose  fierce  ways  and  fierce  words  they  had 
heard  so  much,  was,  indeed,  the  gentlest  and  tenderest  of  men. 
They  discovered,  in  fact,  that  there  were  two  Jacksons :  Jack- 
son militant  and  Jackson  triumphant;  Jackson  crossed  and 
Jackson  having  his  own  way ;  Jackson,  his  mastership  unques- 
tioned, and  Jackson  with  a  rival  near  the  throne. 

"  It  was  astonishing,  too,  to  notice  how  instantaneously  he 
could  change  from  one  Jackson  to  the  other.  He  was  riding 
along  one  day  with  his  wife,  when  some  careless  wagoners 
drove  their  lumbering  vehicle  against  his  carriage,  giving  the 
lady  a  somewhat  violent  jerk.  Instantly  Jackson  broke  forth 
with  a  volley  of  execrations  so  fierce  and  terrific  that  the  wag- 
oners, who  were  themselves  the  roughest  of  the  rough,  shrunk 
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involuntarily  under  tlieir  wagon,  amazed  and  speechleiss.  They 
drove  away  without  attempting  to  reply,  feeling  themselves 
hopelessly  outdone  in  their  own  speciality." 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Benton's  "  Thirty  Years'  View," 
by  the  author  : 

"  He  was  gentle  in  his  house,  and  alive  to  the  tenderest 
emotions ;  and  of  this  I  can  give  you  an  instance,  greatly  in 
contrast  with  his  supposed  character,  and  worth  more  than  a 
long  discourse  in  showing  what  that  character  really  was.  I 
arrived  at  his  house  one  wet,  chilly  evening  in  February,  and 
came  upon  him  in  the  twilight,  sitting  alone  before  the  fire,  a 
lamb  and  a  child  between  his  knees.  He  started  a  little,  called 
a  servant  to  remove  the  two  innocents  to  another  room,  and 
explained  to  me  how  it  was.  The  child  had  cried  because  the 
lamb  was  out  in  the  cold,  and  begged  him  to  bring  it  in,  which 
he  had  done  to  please  the  child,  his  adopted  son,  then  not  two 
years  old.  The  ferocious  man  does  not  do  that,  and  though 
Jackson  had  his  passions  and  his  violence,  they  were  for  men 
and  enemies — those  who  stood  up  against  him — and  not  for 
women  and  children,  or  the  weak  and  helpless :  for  all  whom, 
his  feelings  were  those  of  protection  and  support." — Vol.  /., 
pp.  338-347. 

One  other  incident  may  well  be  recorded  here,  as  showing 
not  only  a  feature  of  his  domestic  life,  but  the  somewhat  sin- 
gular and  ludicrous  mixture  of  different  elements  in  his  charac- 
ter. 

"  A  little  scene  that  occurred  at  the  Hermitage  table,  as  de- 
scribed to  me  by  a  lady  who  witnessed  it,  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  curious  blending  of  the  Presbyterian  with  the  soldier 
and  man  of  the  world,  sometimes  exhibited  in  General  Jack- 
son's behavior.  After  his  wife  had  joined  the  church,  the  Gen- 
eral, in  deference  to  her  wishes,  was  accustomed  to  ask  a  bless- 
ing before  meals.  The  company  had  sat  down  at  the  table  one 
day,  when  the  General  was  telling  a  warlike  story  with  great 
animation,  interlarding  his  discourse,  a^  was  then  his  custom, 
with  a  profusion  of  expletives  most  heterodox  and  profane. 
In  the  full  tide  of  his  narration  the  lady  of  the  house  inter- 
rupted her  lord,  '  Mr.  Jackson,  will  you  ask  a  blessing  ?'  Mr. 
Jackson  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  most  soldier- 
like sentences,  performed  the  duty  required  of  him,  and  then 
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resumed  his  narrative  in  the  same   tone  and   language   as   be- 
fore."—Fo/.  II,,  p,  655. 

The  account  of  his  special  religious  awakening  under  the 
ministry  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  his  profession  of  conversion,  the 
examination  of  the  new  convert  by  the  divine,  with  a  view  of 
his  admission  to  the  church  in  1839,  is  interesting  and  eminent- 
ly characteristic,  but  we  have  no  space  for  it.  His  promptness 
and  resolution,  his  bitter  resentments  and  iron  will,  all  exhibit 
themselves.  He  heard  the  sermon  on  Saturday,  spent  most  of 
the  night  struggling  with  his  own  spirit,  reported  his  inward 
victory  and  joy  to  the  clergyman  at  sunrise,  was  examined  as 
to  the  grounds  of  his  faith  and  hope  by  breakfast-time,  and 
united  with  the  church  before  noon  of  the  same  day.  He  had 
pledged  the  performance  of  this  duty  to  his  wife  many  years 
before,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  delay,  the  misconstruction  which 
his  political  enemies  would  put  upon  the  act,  before  his  battles 
had  ended,  and  his  political  career  was  over.  Of  the  inward 
preparation  he  seemed  to  have  no  definite  idea  when  he  gave 
the  promise  ; — of  the  genuineness  of  his  final  conversion  it  does 
not  become  us  to  speak.  The  people's  estimate  of  him,  and  of 
his  religious  qualities,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  conversation  said 
to  have  occurred  in  a  New  York  omnibus,  soon  after  his  death, 
between  an  anti-Jackson  broker  and  a  democratic  merchant. 
There  is  something  almost  sacrilegious  and  profane  in  it,  but  it 
really  suggests  the  impression  which  his  fiery  energy  and 
storming  determination  had  left  on  the  popular  mind.  It  is 
thus  reported  by  Mr.  Parton,  who  has  collected  a  great  number 
of  incidents  that  illustrate  Jackson's  qualities,  and  explain  the 
popular  estimates : 

"  Merchant  (with  a  sigh) :  ^  Well,  the  old  General  is  dead.' 
Broker  (with  a  shrug) :  'Yes,  he's  gone  at  last.' 
Merchant  (not  appreciating  the  shrug) :  '  Well,  sir,  he  was  a 

good  man.' 

Broker  (with  a  shrug  more  pronounced):   'I   don't  know 

about  that.' 

Merchant  (energetically) :  '  He  was  a  good   man,   sir.     If 

any  man  has  gone  to  heaven,   General  Jackson  has   gone   to 

heaven.' 
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Broker  (doggedly) :  'I  don't  know  about  that.' 

Merchant  :   '  Well,  sir,  I  tell  you  that  if  Andrew  Jackson 

had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  heaven,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 

he's  there.'  ''—Vol.  IIL,  p,  683. 

We  bury  resentments  in  the  grave  where  our  opponents  lie 
in  silence,  making  no  reply  to  our  severest  and  bitterest  cen- 
sures. A  popular  idol  or  leader  is  arraigned  for  a  fair  trial, 
when  the  personal  feeling  awakened  by  his  presence  has  died 
out  with  his  departure.  And  the  lapse  of  time,  the  extinction 
of  old  controversies,  and  the  working  of  bis  ideas  and  policy 
into  results,  may  enable  us  now  to  estimate  fairly  the  abilities 
he  displayed,  the  value  of  his  work  as  a  popular  leader,  and 
the  political  philosophy  of  which  he  was  not  always  the  most 
consistent  exponent,  but,  which  he  most  powerfully  commended 
to  the  public  acceptance.  Mr.  Parton's  estimate  seems  to  us 
intelligent,  discriminating  and  just.  He  recognizes  in  him  a 
sharp,  keen  and  active  intellect ;  but  proves  his  sad  lack  of 
thorough  culture,  and  his  limited  knowledge.  He  awards  him 
the  credit  of  perceiving  the  real  sphere  and  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  relations  of  civil  society  to  individual  devel- 
opment; but  refers  this  apprehension  to  a  sort  of  instinct  or 
intuition,  rather  than  to  any  broad  views,  or  critical  observa- 
tion, or  philosophical  thought,  or  careful  study  of  society.  He 
believes  he  had  a  strong  and  abiding  sense  of  justice,  and  really 
meant  to  stand  by  the  "right  and  serve  the  people ;  but  says  the 
passions  of  the  man  so  readily  warped  his  moral  feeling,  that, 
while  hating  like  a  zealot,  and  fighting  his  opponents  like  a  des- 
perate pugilist,  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  the  champion 
of  his  country,  and  was  really  doing  God  service.  He  accords 
to  him  eminent  military  talents ;  but  denies  him  all  true  states- 
manship. He  does  not  doubt  that  there  were  honor,  heroism 
and  magnanimity  in  his  nature ;  but  he  shows  that  some  of  his 
personal  animosities  were  detestable,  that  he  almost  exacted 
commendation  and  flattery,  that  manly  criticism  soured  his 
temper  and  provoked  his  fury.  Defiant  of  opposition,  and  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  his  measures  as  ever  Napoleon  or  Nicholas 
could  have  been ;  he  could  yet  be  managed  readily  hj  a  wily 
tactician  who  was  sufficiently  lavish  of  flattery. 
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The  most  popular  President  that  ever  filled  the  executive 
chair,  there  have  been  few  among  the  incumbents  of  that  office 
who  seem  to  us  less  fitted  than  he  to  give  direction  to  the  great 
forces  of  the  government.  His  election  to  the  Presidency  was 
the  first  and  the  most  decisive  triumph  of  popular  qualities  over 
solid  merits ;  and  the  generally  accepted  doctrine  of  availability 
is  largely  the  outgrowth  of  his  election  and  policy.  Before 
popularity  had  made  him  presumptuous,  and  his  despotic  spirit 
had  consumed  his  modesty,  he  laughed  himself  at  the  idea  of  his 
own  nomination  for  the  very  office  which  he  seemed  afterward 
to  claim  as  an  unquestionable  right, — counting  the  men  as  per- 
sonal enemies  who  raised  a  question  over  his  preeminent  fit- 
ness. So  late  as  1821,  according  to  his  Florida  Secretary  and 
translator,  on  seeing  his  name  mentioned  in  a  New  York  paper 
as  a  propable  candidate  for  Presidency,  he  threw  down  the  pa- 
per in  surprise  and  anger,  exclaiming :  "  Do  they  think  that  I 

am  such  a fool  as  to  think  myself  fit  for  President  of  the 

United  States  ?  No,  sir;  I  know  what  I  am  fit  for.  I  can 
command  a  body  of  men  in  a  rough  way ;  but  I  am  not  fit  to  be 
President."  And  the  narrator.  Judge  Brackenridge,  adds  : — 
'  We  were  silent,  but  all  gave  him  credit,  as  I  afterward  found, 
for  this  proof  of  good  sense."  On  the  same  point,  Mr.  Parton 
says: 

'^I  must  avow  explicitly  the  belief,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
good  done  by  General  Jackson  during  his  Presidency,  his  ele- 
vation to  power  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  good  which  he  effected  has  not  continued; 
Avhilc  the  evil  which  he  began  remains,  has  grown  more  formid- 
able, has  now  attained  such  dimensions  that  the  prevailing  feel- 
ing of  the  country,  with  regard  to  the  corruptions  and  inefficiency 
of  the  government,  is  despair. 

"  Andrew  Jackson,  in  fact;  was  a  fighting  man,  and  little  more 
than  a  fighting  man.  It  was  not  till  a  political  controversy  be- 
came personalized,  that  his  force  and  strength  were  elicited. 
He  hated  the  Whig  party  much,  but  IJenry  Clay  more ;  nullifi- 
cation much,  but  Calhoun  more;  the  bank  much,  but  Biddle 
more.  He  was  a  thorough-going  human  fighting-cock — very 
kind  to  the  hens  of  his  own  farm-yard,  giving  them  many  a  nice 
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kernel  of  corn,  but  bristling  up  at  the  faintest  crow   of  chan- 
ticleer on  the  other  side  of  the  road 

"  If  he  had  been  a  man  of  knowledge  as  well  as  force,  he 
would  have  taken  the  part  of  the  people  more  effectually,  and 
left  to  his  successors  an  increased  power  of  doing  good,  instead 
of  better  facilities  for  doing  harm.  He  appears  always  to  have 
meant  well.  But  his  ignorance  of  law,  history,  politics,  science, 
of  everything  which  he  who  governs  a  country  ought  to  know, 
was  extreme.  Mr.  Trist  remembers  hearing  a  member  of  the 
General's  family  say,  that  General  Jackson  did  not  believe  the 
world  was  round.  His  ignorance  was  as  a  wall  round  about 
him,  high,  impenetrable.  He  was  imprisoned  in  his  ignorance, 
and  sometimes  raged  round  his  little,  dim  enclosure  like  a  tiger 
in  his  den. —  Vol.  III.,  pp.  694-9. 

The  "  evil  work  "  alluded  to  here,  which  General  Jackson 
began,  was  the  removal  of  men  from  Federal  offices  on  account 
of  political  opinions,  and  for  the  sake  of  bestowing  the  patron- 
age of  the  government  upon  political  allies,  as  a  reward  for 
their  services  in  the  campaign.  That  policy  has  now  passed 
into  established  custom.  Competency,  integrity,  experience, — 
all  these  avail  nothing.  From  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
most  insignificant  Postmastership,  the  incumbents  are  excom- 
municated with  every  change  of  the  Administration.  The  max- 
im, ^'  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  makes  the  campaigns  vio- 
lent and  selfish,  and  subjects  every  active,  patriotic  citizen,  who 
scorns  office  but  venerates  principle,  to  suspicion  and  impeach- 
ment of  motive ;  and  crowds  all  the  avenues  of  Washington, 
every  four  years,  with  office-seekers,  who,  under  the  clamor  of 
desiring  to  serve  the  country,  are  chiefly  ambitious  to  serve 
their  own  fortunes.  During  the  first  month  of  Jackson's  ad- 
ministration, he  removed  more  persons  from  office  than  had 
before  been  removed  from  the  time  of  founding  the  government  ; 
and  it  is  alleged  that  the  first  year  witnessed  the  removal  of 
two  thousand  persons,  chiefly  for  political  reasons.  It  was  a 
most  mischievous  line  of  policy,  and  would  have  been  far  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.  It  was  Jackson, 
the  most  popular  of  our  Presidents,  who  taught  the  nation  so 
eflcctually  to  exalt  availability  above  fitness,  who  licensed  pop- 
ular enthusiasm  to  clamor  down  solid  thinking,  and  who  publicly 
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installed  partisanship  instead  of  statesmanship  in  the  high  places 
of  the  government.  It  avails  little  to  say  that  the  people  were 
ready  for  such  a  policy,  called  for  it,  and  would  sooner  or  later 
have  inaugurated  it.  It  is  not  true ;  and  if  it  were,  the  apology 
is  worthless.  The  voice  of  the  country  was  lifted  up  against 
it;  General  Jackson  was  the  last  man  to  plead  coercion  against 
his  will,  if  there  had  been  really  an  attempt  made  to  shape  his 
course  of  action  for  him;  and  till  there  is  a  bold  leader  found, 
the  populace  never  bear  a  great  iniquity  into  the  seat  of  honor. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  President  to  frown  upon  all  crimes 
against  the  state  and  the  real  interests  of  the  people, — not  to 
shield  them  by  his  authority,  nor  give  them  the  prestige  of  his 
example. 

More  than  once,  the  thoughtful  and  humiliated  citizen  has 
wished,  while  observing  the  temporizing  utterances  and  mani- 
fest imbecility  of  the  General  Government  during  the  past  year, 
that  General  Jackson  was  again  President.  His  real  love  for 
the  country,  his  prompt  energy,  and  his  unyielding  determina- 
tion have  been  greatly  needed,  without  doubt,  and  would  have 
spared  us  the  worst  features  of  the  insane  revolution  now  going 
on ;  but  the  present  hour  demands  an  ampler  knowledge,  a 
broader  statesmanship,  a  more  prophetic  foresight,  a  firmer 
grasp  upon  great  principles,  a  keener  discrimination,  a  readier 
apprehension  of  moral  elements,  a  cooler  head,  steadier  nerves, 
and  less  inflammable  passions,  than  those  which  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  government  in  1832.  The  questions  of  to-day  are  far 
more  difficult  and  important ;  they  strike  deeper  down  and  in- 
volve broader  and  more  lasting  issues  than  any  with  which  the 
last  generation  were  occupied.  Heaven  grant  that  the  honest 
man  and  unquestioned  patriot  who  has  been  summoned  to  lead- 
ership, and  to  whom  the  eyes  of  Christendom  arc  eagerly 
turning,  may  find  a  way  out  of  our  darkness,  into  the  light  of  a 
higher  liberty  and  the  strength  of  a  nobler  national  life. 
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The  immutable  law  of  nature  is  unceasing  change,  nor  is  this 
paradox  inconsistent  with  constant  experience,  and  the  result 
of  universal  harmony.  Changes  may  not  always  be  apparently 
for  the  better,  yet  the  ripened  fruits  will  fully  vindicate  the  be- 
nevolence of  God. 

This  onward  movement  is  seen  everywhere,  in  everything. 
Do  we,  after  long  years  of  absence,  visit  the  scenes  of  child- 
Ijood  ;  theirces,  fields,  pastures,  and  great  rocks  themselves  have 
felt  the  power  of  this  inevitable  law.  The  old  farm-house,  so 
sacred  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  has  not  escaped.  The 
rough  underpinning  has  given  place  to  wrought-stone — the 
weather-beaten  boarding  is  displaced  by  clap-boards  and  paint. 
You  look  in  vain  for  the  ''  sweet  home"  so  sacredly  painted  on 
childhood's  tablet.  It  is  not  there — a  modern  structure  occu- 
pies the  loved  spot.  You  turn  in  sad  disappointment  to  the 
gurgling  brook,  in  the  sequestered  vale,  and  its  rippling  sound 
strikes  not  the  car  of  manhood  with  the  joyous  tones  of  child- 
hood days.  From  the  external  marks  of  change  you  turn  to 
look  within,  for  loved  forms  and  familiar  countenances  which 
there  gladdened  the  heart  in  earlier  days.  Alas  !  they,  too, 
have  gone.  Perchance  the  furrowed  cheeks,  the  whitened 
locks,  and  trembling  limbs  of  what  was  the  active,  watchful 
mother  still  linger  on  the  brink  of  the  '^  spirit  land."  From 
out  of  the  darkened  windows  of  that  venerable  tabernacle,  she 
gazes  in  doubt,  then  in  the  still  melting  tones  of  maternal  love, 
exclaims,  "  My  child  !"  And  is  there  progress  in  all  this?  Most 
assuredly.  We  may  not  at  first  perceive  it  all;  yet  the  eye  to 
which  all  is  one  distinct  now  does. 

Go,  examine  the  implements  of  husbandry,  which,  with  dull 
ox  pace  latest  yield  to  improvement,  and  even  there  you  see 
not  the  old  wooden  plow  which  sluggishly  disturbed  the  sward 
when  urged  by  eight  sturdy  oxen.  Yonder  is  buck,  with  his 
three  sleek  fellows,  walking  deliberately  along  chewing  his  cud 
— as  you  approach,  he  turns  his  eye  toward  the  bright  iron 
plow  with  a  sly  wink,  as   much   as  to    say,  "  Is  not    this  pro- 
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?"  By  yonder  big  rock  used  to  stand,  through  the  storms 
of  summer  and  drifting  snows  of  winter,  the  old  block-wheel- 
ed, tumbrel  cart  of  the  three  tires, — long-handled  manure- 
f(trk,  the  clumsy  hoe  and  handle,  and  similar  dreary  companions 
— all  are  among  the  things  that  were.  In  yonder  neatly-finished 
tool-house,  you  will  see,  in  their  stead,  the  well-formed,  thor- 
oughly painted  implements,  all  having  a  place,  and  in  their 
places,  when  not  in  use.  This  is  undoubted  progress.  There 
is  a  neat,  well-painted  structure  in  a  beautiful  location ;  while 
about  to  ask  its  use,  perchance  you  may  see  issuing  a  score  or 
more  of  rollicking  little  ones,  giving  full  play  to  their  lungs  and 
limbs,  and  the  question  is  answered.  It  is  the  district  school- 
house.  Before  your  mind,  at  once,  rises  the  old  shabby,  hog- 
pen looking  structure  [not  of  these  days]  where,  on  rickety 
seats,  by  rickety  benches,  shivering  children  in  olden  time  be- 
gan their  literary  career  (yet  from  such  unpromising  surround- 
ings have  emerged  those  who  have  left  their  impress  upon  the 
world).  Within  are  seats  for  comfort  and  convenience,  books 
well  written  and  arranged,  a  teacher,  too,  with  well-trained 
intellect.  And  here  is  progress.  Should  we  compare  the 
methods  of  instruction,  the  subjects  taught,  and  all  connected 
with  the  present  and  the  past  of  our  common  schools,  acade- 
mies and  higher  institutions,  the  same  conclusion  would  be  the 

result. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  and  there  were  two  carriages  in  the 
gay  capital  of  France  !  Then,  for  ordinary  travel,  horses  and  lit- 
ters were  used.  The  names  of  land  conveyances  now  are  le- 
gion, until  it  would  seem  that  business,  luxury  or  indolence  could 
ask  no  more.  On  the  mighty  ocean,  too,  are  conveyances  from  the 
unwieldly  Chinese  junk,  to  the  commodious,  elegant  steamer, 
"  moving  like  a  thing  of  life."  Not  fifty  years  since,  a  journey 
from  Boston  to  New  York  required  days,  and  hard  days  they 
were  for  those  who  travelled ;  now  a  few  hours  will  suffice 
with  conveniences  to  satisfy  a  prince.  Distance  is  annihilated. 
Old  ocean  has  dwindled  to  a  mere  lake,  or  river  even — crossed 
in  a  few  days.     Progress  in  locomotion  must  be  conceded. 

In  1710  was  established  the  first  Post  Office  in  America. 
Prom  one   Post  Office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  years  have  given  us  thousands — they  are  found  all  over 
our  land  in  every  town — wherever  our  countrymen  have  homes, 
they  must  have  a  Post  Office.  The  coach,  the  horse  and  rail 
are  put  in  requisition  to  answer  the  demand  for  speedy  news, 
and  these  slow  methods  do  not  suffice.  The  lightning's  fiery 
messenger  must  bear  on  his  rapid  wing  words  to  waiting  ears 
of  Yankee  mould,  and  the  wide  world  demand  and  receive  mes- 
sages by  this  fleet  news-boy.  Art  and  science  are  not  what 
they  were  even  when  our  Pilgrim  Fatlicrs  first  stood  on  Plymouth 
rock.  The  savans  of  the  past,  in  many  things,  would  be  but 
the  tyros  of  the  present.  The  press,  steam  and  electricity  are 
extending  mental,  physical  and  moral  power  almost  ad  infini- 
tum. Whatever  theme  employs  our  thoughts  or  arrests  our 
attention,  bears  us  on  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  "  the 
world  does  move."  The  physical,  scientifical,  and  even  political 
world  moves.  Let  it  be  so.  We  rejoice  in  the  indications  of 
progress,  especially  spiritual — to  contemplate  which  we  turn 
from  all  other  indications  of  progress.  Not  that  we  are  defi- 
cient in  interest  for  them,  but  the  more  deeply  interested  for 
that. 

Shall  we  direct  attention  to  the  dawn  of  Christianity — the 
rising  of  the  bright  morning  star — the  Sun  of  Righteousness,. 
with  tlie  small  constellation  of  lesser  lights,  the  twelve  less 
ones,  and  trace  the  progress  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  for  eigh- 
teen centuries  ?  Full  well  we  know  that  a  faithful  delineation 
of  its  progress  would  be  full  of  interest,  and  draw  largely  upon 
our  faith  in  the  assurances  of  Revelation,  that  "  of  the  increase  of 
His  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end."  Think  not 
that  yonder  tree  gains  not  increasing  hold  of  the  soil,  nor  gath- 
ers additional  vigor  during  the  dreary  months  of  winter^ 
although  externally  dead.  Not  a  leaf  or  flower  betokens  life, 
yet  soon  shall  unmistakable  developments  give  assurance  that 
the  tree  is  progressing.  So,  to  many,  the  kingdom  of  Christ — 
the  power  of  the  gospel,  seemed  nearly  extinct  during  the  so- 
called  "  dark  ages."  Dark  enough  to  human  sight,  but  what 
conquests,  what  progress  now  constrains  the  weak  in  faith  to 
admit  that  His  government  does  increase.  So  will  it  increase 
until  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  destroy  all  others — blessed 
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day  !  we  hail  thy  rapid  approach,  rejoicing  in  the  double  assur- 
ance given  by  the  promises  and  their  fulfilment.  However 
delightful  the  theme — inspiring  the  soul  with  higher  hopes  and 
nobler  purposes,  we  turn  to  contemplate  personal  progress — 
the  atomic  ingredients  of  the  all-conquering  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Personal  holiness — the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul — should  be 
a  living  interest  with  each  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  What- 
ever else  is  contemplated  with  indifference,  this  demands  imme- 
diate, constant  attention. 

0  Thou  who  art  infinite  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  inspire 
our  hearts,  guide  our  thoughts,  that  our  minds  may  glow  with 
Divine  light,  stirring  the  inmost  chords  of  the  living  soul, 
leading  to  a  full  development  of  spiritual,  progressive  Chris- 
tianity in  us.  With  inspiration  for  our  guide — the  man  of  our 
counsel,  we  may  walk  in  the  light,  even  the  light  of  life. 


Art.  YIII.— contemporary  LITERATURE. 
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HisTOUY  OF  THE  United  Netiiehlands  :  From  the  death  of  William  the  Silent 
to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  With  a  full  view  of  the  English-Dutch  struggle  against 
Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Author  of  <*The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic." Vols.  I.  &  II.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1861.  Octavo,  pp, 
532,  6G3. 

It  can  hardly  be  a  question  longer  whether  Mr.  Motley  is  to  take  a  place 
among  the  magnates  in  historical  authorship.  In  his  previous  work,  devoted 
to  *'the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  he  took  most  of  the  reading  public 
even,  quite  by  surprise.  His  previous  literary  productions  had  hardly  laid  a 
basis  for  confidence  in  him  as  an  original  and  marked  writer  of  European  his- 
tory. But  he  had  not  hurried  into  print.  He  had  been  long  busy  in  research- 
es, studies,  collations  and  criticisms  ;  enlarging  the  field  of  his  survey,  ren- 
dering his  knowledge  accurate,  his  conceptions  vivid,  determining  his  plans 
and  maturing  his  powers.  He  was  read  with  increasing  interest  and  delight ;, 
and  the  old  world  and  the  new  alike  hailed  his  advent  into  historical  author- 
ship, and  united  in  a  tribute  to  his  merits. 

The  present  work  is  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  Dutch  nationality, 
and,  though  these  two  volumes  take  us  only  over  a  period  of  six  or  seven 
years,  yet  there  is  no  redundancy  or  prolixity   in  the   narrative,     A^or  is  k 
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merely  a  political  history  of  Holland  which  is  here  written.  It  is  Jin  exposi- 
tion of  the  policy  of  England  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  Spain  when  Philip 
II.  stood  at  its  head,  of  France  ruled  by  Henry  HI.,  and  of  other  European 
States,  less  distinguished,  but  still  closely  allied  with  the  great  interests  of 
civil  order  and  religious  faith.  It  most  clearly  portrays  the  working  of  those 
great  reactionary  forces  which  were  in  rebellion  against  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical absolutism,  and  which  is  popularly  called  the  Reformation, — Spain 
being  the  champion  of  the  cause  of  Monarchy  and  Papacy, — never  more  plot- 
ting or  cruel  or  desperate  than  then, — and  Germany,  Holland  and  England  rep- 
resenting, in  different  degrees  and  with  varying  fidelity,  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  rights  of  conscience. 

These  complex  relations  of  the  European  powers,  and  the  tortuous  di- 
plomacy wherewith  they  sought  their  own  aggrandizement  under  various 
pretences,  Mr.  Motley  has  successfully  studied  and  vividly  set  forth.  He 
shows  us  the  conferences  of  the  cabinet,  reads  off  to  us  the  secret  plans  and 
instructions  of  the  rulers,  and  from  results  threads  his  way  back  to  the  work- 
ing causes  which  had  lain  concealed  or  appeared  without  power.  He  does 
not  simply  catalogue  facts,  but  teaches  us  their  significance  and  philosophy. 
He  is  never  content  to  make  out  for  us  an  inventory  of  the  possessions  of  a 
people,  but  reveals  the  real  elements  of  national  life.  Having  studied  till  he 
understood  the  machinery  of  government,  he  exhibits  to  us  all  its  operations 
and  uses,  and  so  prepares  us  for  the  products. 

His  powers  as  a  historian  are  yet  maturing,  and  this  work  exhibits,  in 
more  respects  than  one,  an  improvement  upon  the  other.  The  style  is  less 
florid,  yet  more  attractive  ;  it  is  less  ornamented,  and  yet  it  has  a  greater 
richness;  his  pictures  show  less  of  high  coloring,  but  the  artistic  skill  is 
greater,  the  features  come  out  in  an  added  sharpness  of  outline,  and  keep 
their  freshness  longer  in 'the  memory,  the  narrative  has  a  steadier  and  calmer 
flow,  and  the  vigorous  mental  tone  of  the  work  is  more  thorough!}'  sustained. 
His  power  of  portraying  character  is  rarely  excelled.  His  analyses  of  the 
leading  actors  are  admirable.  Alexander  Farnese,  St.  Aldegonde,  Cecil,  &c., 
seem  living  men  under  the  magic  of  his  word-pictures.  And  there  are  not 
many  better  examples  of  spirited  and  sustained  narration  than  are  found  in 
the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the  sailing,  engagement,  and  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  The  author  hopes,  in  two  additional  volumes,  to  complete 
the  work.  We  trust  he  may  be  spared  to  end  the  story  he  is  telling  in  a  manner 
as  full  of  instruction  as  of  entertainment. 
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Hebrew  Men  and  Times,  from  the  Patriarchs  to  the  Messiah.     By  Joseph  Henry 
Allen.     Boston  :  Walker,  AVise  &  Co.     1861.     12mo.,  pp.  435. 

The  object  of  the  author,  in  this  work,  is  so  accurately  and  admirably  ex- 
pressed in  the  Preface,  that  we  shall  do  much  better  in  quoting  from  it  than 
in  venturing  on  a  definition  of  our  own.     He  says : 

"  The  body  of  literature  that  has  gathered  about  this  topic  is  perhaps  equal 
in  richness  and  breadth  to  that  in  any  other  field.  But  there  seemed  room 
and  need  of  a  clear,  brief  sketch,  or  outline  ; — one  that  should  spare  the  de- 
tails and  give  the  results  of  scholarship,  that  should  trace  the  historical  se- 
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quences  and  connections,  without  being  entangled  in  questions  of  mere  erudi- 
tion, or  literary  discussions,  or  theological  polemics  ;  that  should  preserve 
the  honest  independence  of  scholarly  thought,  along  with  the  temper  of  Chris- 
tian faith  ;  that  should  not  lose  from  sight  the  broad  perspective  of  secular 
history,  while  it  should  recognize  at  each  step  the  hand  of  Providence  as  man- 
ifest in  '  Israel.   ' 
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He  devotes  a  chapter  each  to  The  Patriarchs, — Moses, — The  Judges, — Da- 
vid,— Solomon, — The  Kings, — The  Law, — The  Prophets, — The  Captivity,. 
— The  Maccabees, — The  Alexandrians, — The  Messiah.  The  book  is  free 
from  egotism,  and  makes  no  display  of  learning  and  research.  Indeed,  the 
author  has  so  skilfully  wrought  the  results  of  his  study  in  sacred  literature 
into  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  into  his  own  quiet  suggestions  and  inter- 
spersed criticisms,  that  the  reader  hardly  recognizes  or  perceives  how  much 
he  is  indebted  to  his  modest  erudition.  Tlje  style  is  sometimes  a  little  hazy 
without  reason  ; — the  substitution  of  plain  homely  Saxon  for  the  Emersonian 
or  neological  stateliness  and  mysticism,  would  be  a  decided  improvement. 
"  The  tewper  of  Christian  faith"  is  most  certainly  "  preserved  ;"  and  yet 
many  readers  will  be  sure  to  ask  whether  the  substance  of  it  is  also  kept  and 
taught.  Without  directly  saying  so,  it  is  plain  that  he  recognizes  a  tradition- 
al, mythical,  and  partial  element  as  running  through  the  historical  narrative 
of  the  Old  Testament;  and  it  would  sometimes  seem  that  he  supposes  there 
is  a  considerable  fraction  of  legend  in  the  statements  of  the  New.  He  seems 
to  admit  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle  here  and  a  miracle  there,  while  other 
miraculous  features,  not  more  striking  or  more  difficult  of  credence,  are  dis- 
missed as  legends,  or  made  the  mere  symbols  of  a  moral  idea.  Our  difficulty 
consists  in  deciding  how  much  is  to  be  accepted  as  literal  history,  and  how 
much  as  allegory  ;  we  can  neither  discover  the  basis  of  his  classifications,  nor 
the  consistency  of  his  apparently  diverse  judgments.  Here  will  be  found  a 
paragraph  that  reminds  one  of  some  things  in  Parker's  "  Discourse  of  Relig- 
ion," and  close  at  hand  there  is  another  that  might  be  quoted  to  sustain,  in- 
directly, the  theory  of  inspiration,  so  earnestly  defended  by  Gaussen.  The 
book  abounds  in  valuable  hints,  suggestions  and  information  ;  but  we  are  able 
at  the  end  of  it,  to  make  only  an  approximation,  by  inference,  to  the  author's 
views  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  as  a  piece  of  sacred  history,  or  an 
authoritative  statement  of  religious  doctrines.  Where,  as  he  would  seem  to 
believe,  the  legendary  and  the  real  are  all  along  wrought  into  the  Mosaic  of 
Scripture,  it  is  natural  to  ask  for  the  tests  by  means  of  which  we  may  separ- 
ate the  human  alloy  from  the  Divine  metal  of  truth,  and  detect  the  symbolic 
among  the  literal. 


Natuual  and  Revealed  Theology.  A  System  of  Lectures,  embracing  the 
Divine  Existence  and  Attributes  ;  Authority  of  the  Scriptures ;  Scriptural 
Doctrine ;  Institutions  and  Ordinances  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  John  J. 
Butler,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Theological  School  at 
New  Hampton,  N.  H.  Dover :  Freewill  Baptist  Prmting  Establishment. 
William  Burr,  Printer.     1861.     Octavo,  pp.  456. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  has  been  waited  for  with  considerable  inter- 
est, as  it  is  the  first  digest  of  systematic  theology,  issued   under  the  auspices 
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of  the  Freewill  Baptist  denomination,  and  is  likely  to  be  accepted,  both  with- 
in and  without  that  body,  as  containing  the  doctrinal  standards  and  formulae 
of  its  churches.  The  mechanical  features  of  the  volume  are  creditable  to  the 
publishing  house,  the  discussions  embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics,  the  argu- 
ments are  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive,  and  the  style  is  remarkably 
direct  and  plain,  without  the  least  attempt  at  philosophic  profundity,  literary 
finish  or  rhetorical  embellishment. 

So  much  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  say  at  this  time,  carefully  avoiding 
any  attempt  to  characterize  the  volume  by  an  analysis  of  its  plan,  or  a  survey 
of  the  theological  system  which  it  propounds  ; — as  arrangements  are  already 
made  for  a  formal  review  of  the  work  in  our  next  number.  Meantime  we 
trust  it  will  be  circulated  and  studied. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery:  or  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art, 
for  1861.  Exhibiting  the  most  important  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in 
Mechanics,  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Meteorology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  etc., 
together  with  Notes  on  the  progress  of  Science  during  the  year  1860  ;  A  list  of 
recent  Scientific  Publications  ;  Obituaries  of  Eminent  Scientific  Men,  etc.  Edit- 
ed by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.,  etc.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1861.  12mo., 
pp.  424. 

The  ten  successive  volumes  of  the  "  Year-Book"  have  proved  the  thorough 
capacity  of  the  compiler,  and  rendered  the  work  one  of  almost  absolute  neces- 
sity to  men  who  make  any  attempt  to  keep  themselves  familiar  with  the 
progress  of  scientific  discovery,  and  the  achievements  of  intellect  and  skill. 
This  volume,  in  fulness,  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  varied  information,  is 
fully  equal  to  its  predecessors.  More  than  this  the  author  and  the  reader  need 
hardly  expect.  '^ 


Addresses  to  the  Candidates  for  Ordination,  on  the  Questions  in  the  Or- 
dination Service.  By  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  New  York ;  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers.   18G1. 

It  is  not  unnatural  to  expect  in  a  book  with  the  above  title  page  much  that 
is  merely  denominational,  much  that  can  be  of  little  profit  to  those  not  Epis- 
copalians. There  are  some  passages  of  the  character  above  stated  ;  but  they 
are  few  and  frequently  far  between.  There  is  a  little  that  looks  too  much 
like  baptismal  regeneration  and  the  Divine  origin  of  Episcopacy  to  meet  our 
views  of  truth  ;  but  it  is  so  little  that  it  is  only  needful  to  accept  the  great 
bulk  of  it  as  good  meat,  and  only  now  and  then  throw  away  the  shell.  It 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  are  either  in  the  ministry  or  are  looking 
forward  to  that  calling. 

As  the  book  comes  from  a  source  from  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
pecting more  of  the  letter  that  killeth  than  of  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive,  we 
are  the  more  interested  in  the  deep  spiritual  tone  of  the  book,  perhaps  by  the 
fact  of  the  accompanying  surprise.  There  are  two  or  three  points  in  the 
book  so  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  regard  hinted,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for 
not  dismissing  this  volume  by  merely  general  remarks. 

The  first  chapter  is  entitled  "The  Inward  Call,"  about  whose  very  exis- 
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tence  some  very  good  persons  are  in  doubt.  This  lecture  is  suggested  by  the 
following  questions,  which  are  proposed  to  the  candidates.  "  Do  you  trust 
that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  you  this  office 
and  ministration,  to  serve  God  for  the  promoting  of  His  glory,  and  the  edifi- 
cation of  His  people  ?  Answer — I  trust  so.  Do  you  think  in  your  heart  that 
you  are  truly  called,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
order  of  his  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland  to  the  order  and  minis- 
try of  priesthood  1     Answer — I  think  it." 

On  subscribing  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  "  United  Church,"  the 
bishop  deals  some  apparently  mild,  yet  in  fact  very  heavy  blows  against  those 
who  subscribe  with  "  mental  reservations"  and  under  "  subterfuges"  not 
meeting  the  demands  of  honest  hearts.  No  doubt  these  remarks  are  called 
out  by  well  known  facts  that  give  them  point  and  pertinency  ;  but  it  is  the 
other  point  we  want  to  notice — the  inward  call.  "  Do  you  trust  you  are  in- 
wardly moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ''"  He  would  help  the  candidate  to  a  truth- 
ful answer  first  by  clearing  away  some  of  the  insufficient  grounds  on  which 
some  are  led  to  the  ministry.  "  Certainly,  then,"  he  well  observes,  "  it  is  not 
enough  to  choose  it  as  men  may  choose  lawfully  any  ordinary  business  or 
profession.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  a  man  is  moved  inwardly  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  undertake  it,  when  he  enters  upon  it  merely  because  it  is  an  honora- 
ble profession,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  certain  rank,  respectability,  or  endow- 
ment ;  or  because  his  friends  have  designed  him  for  it ;  still  less,  because  he 
has  a  family  living  waiting  for  him  ;  or  has  good  prospects  of  preferment;  or, 
least  of  all,  because  he  is  unfit  for  any  other  business  or  calling." 

As  we  go  over  these  insufficient  reasons  for  choosing  the  ministry,  the  ques- 
tion arises  despite  ourselves,  how  many  the  good  bishop  will  have  left  in  his 
army'?  Is  he  not  paring  it  down  to  the  little  company  that  God  permitted  to 
go  with  Gideon  ?  Indeed,  if  these  tests  were  faithfully  applied,  would  they 
not  even  perceptibly  diminish  the  ministry  in  all  our  denominations?  And 
yet  who  can  find  fault  with  the  doctrine  of  the  bishop  thus  far?  Is  one,  or 
even  all  the  considerations  he  names,  a  sufficient  ground  for  entering  upon  the 
ministry  ?  "  To  have  been  educated  for  the  work  ;  destined  to  it  by  pious 
parents  ;  led  to  it  by  the  outward  appointments  of  God's  Providence  ;  to  de- 
sire to  live  moderately  by  the  altar  than  more  abundantly  upon  secular  earn- 
ings— all  these  may  properly  come  in  to  aid  a  choice,  but  they  must  not  be  its 
basis." 

When  the  good  bishop  comes  to  answer  the  question,  or  rather  when  he 
comes  to  state  the  ground  upon  which  one  may  venture  to  answer  it  affirma- 
tively for  himself,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  not  so  specific  in  his  state- 
ments as  when  treating  it  negatively.  This  no  doubt  is  owing  to  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  subject  itself.  In  many  of  his  excellent  remarks,  we  regret 
to  notice,  however,  the  author  does  not  so  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
distribution  of  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  genuine  piety  that  the  Spirit  is 
ready  to  work  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian,  irrespective  of  the  particular 
mode  in  which  he  may  strive  to  serve  the  Divine  Master.  On  this  matter  it 
seems  to  us  (and  we  say  it  with  proper  deference)  that  the  author  speaks  more 
from  a  Jewish  stand-point  than  a  Christian,     Perhaps  that  confusion   of  ideas 
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wherein  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  Jewish  priesthood  are  conceived  to  be 
too  nearly  similar,  is  more  diffiiiult  to  be  avoided  with  his  denominational  sur- 
roundings than  in  the  circumstances  that  belong  to  some  other  denominations 
For  instance,  the  following  passage  is  as  pertinent  in  the  self-examination  of 
one  Christian  as  another.  "  Let  this,  then,  be  your  question, — What  am  I? 
And  how  may  you  learn  that,  but  by  seeing  what  you  are  in  act  and  under 
trial  ;  what  are  your  ordinary  motives,  what  is  your  ordinary  conduct  1  And 
examine  this,  not  by  settling  what  will  be  your  conduct  under  imagined  trials^ 
but  by  seeing  what  it  has  been  hitherto  in  actual  trials?  Are  you  living  as  a 
witness  for  Christ,  or  for  Antichrist  1  Are  you  resisting  sloth,  the  rule  of 
pleasure  and  self-indulgence,  or  are  you  yielding  to  them"?  Are  you  now 
cursing  your  brethren,  or  not  caring  for  them,  or  are  you  already  blessing  t 
Is  your  Lord  dear  to  you?  Have  you  groaned  beneath  the  burden  of  your 
sinful  being?  and  has  He  turned,  or  is  He  promising  to  turn,  those  groans  to 

joy?" 

We  might  cite  as  much  more  from  the  same  paragraph,  which  only  pertains 
to  one  Christian  as  much  as   another,   layman  or  minister,    male   or    female^ 
young  or  old,  and  not  at  all  to  the  question  of  the  inward  call  to  the  ministry. 
Of  course  all  these  are  important  in  regard  to  an  antecedent  question,  viz.:  Is 
the  candidate  a  Christian  ?     The  objection  above  made  lies  against  nearly  all 
that  is  said  on  this  side  of  the  subject  ;  in  one  or  two  sentences,  however,  the 
author  reaches  the  distinctive  point.     When  all  the  motives  and  the  desires  of 
what  should  be  the  consecration  of  all  Christians,  mount  up  '*  to  a  spirit    bur- 
dened with  a  '  woe  is  me,'  and  struggling  like  a  pent  up  fine  until  it  can  witness 
unto  others  of  the  love  of  God  our  Father,  of  the  power  of  Ciirist's   cross,  of 
the  liealing,  ennobling  presence  of  the  Lord  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  soul  can  hard- 
ly mistake  its  call  to  public  life.     Though  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  state  of 
mind  alone  is  the  call,  but  in  that  state  the  soul  understands  the   Divine    inti- 
mation which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  state  itself.     Who  that  has  properly 
reflected  upon  conversion   can   doubt  the   function    of  the  spirit  called  adop* 
tion?     Indeed,  we  pray  for  that  very  function  to  be  exercised  when  we  pray 
for  conversion.     We  do  not  simply  pray  that  a  man  may  set  out   to   obey 
God,  but  we  desire  that  in  addition  to  right  volition  on  his    own    part    he 
may  receive  Divine  intimations  of  heavenly  favor,  yea,  that  God  in  conscious- 
ness being  present,  the  soul  says,  my  Father.     We  are  not  more  distinctly 
commanded  in  the  Bible  to   pray  for  conversions,  than  we  are  by  the  same 
authority  commanded  to  pray  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  may   call  souls 
into  the  ministry.     The  Holy  Spirit  sent  forth  by  our  ascended  Lord   in  dis- 
tributing gifts  unto  the  sons  of  men  as  certainly  gave  that  of  evangelist,  pas- 
tor and  teacher,  as  he  did  that  of  the  remission  of  sins.      The  one   of  these 
gifts  we  may  just  as  readily    perceive  in  consciousness    as  the  other.      The 
same  Spirit  that  says  *'  thy  sins  be  forgiven,"  says  to  the  true  minister,  "  Go 
preach  the  gospel."     There  is  no  more  mystery  about  one  than  there  is  about 
another.     There  is  no  more  need  of  an  outward  voice  in  one  case  than  in 
the  other.     There  is  no  more  liability  to  mistake  the  Spirit's  intimation  for 
an  outward  voice  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.     The  language  in  which 
both  of  these  experiences  are  related  by  persons  who  speak  as  if  they  heard 
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an  outward  voice  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  rarely  misleads  any  only  those 
who  are  desiring  to  mislead  that  they  may  have  occasion  to  find  fault  about 
experiences  in  v^^hich  it  is  a  pity  they  are  so  little  experienced.  That  per- 
sons say  ihey  are  called  to  the  ministry  when  they  are  not,  is  painfully  true, 
but  no  more  so  than  that  they  say  they  are  converted  when  they  are  not. 
Neither  can  the  evil  of  self-deception  be  more  easily  attributed  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  In  both  cases  it  is  needful  "  to  remember  that  it  is 
not  oi  feelings  one  way  or  another  that  the  great  question  should  be  asked  ; 
it  reaches  far  deeper  into  the  centre  of  our  being ;  and  these  lighter  airs  of 
feeling  may  be  nimble  as  the  gales  of  summer,  or  charged  thick  with  clouds 
and  sadness,  when  the  central  man  is  of  a  mind  wholly  other  from  their  mu- 
table and  deceitful  aspect." 

But  we  have  unexpectedly  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  first  lecture,  we  must 
omit  the  remarks  we  had  intended  to  make  upon  two  other  topics  admirably 
treated  in  this  volume,  viz.:  those  of  Private  Ministrations  and  Diligence  in 
Prayer.  We  cannot  forbear  to  give  a  few  sentences,  however,  under  the  lat- 
ter head. 

"  Now  prayer,  to  be  real,  must  be  the  concentrated  energy  of  onr  whole 
spirit.  We  must  open  our  whole  selves  ;  and  we  must  open  ourselves  to 
God.  There  is  nothing  which  is  at  once  so  reanimating  and  so  exhaust- 
ing as  prayer.  This  pouring  out  of  ourselves,  this  resolute  holding  of  our- 
selves in  a  fixed  attitude,  be  it  of  surveying  sin  for  confession,  or  listening 
for  absolution,  or  of  intercession,  or  of  supplication,  or  of  praise,  requires 
the  fullest  tension  of  our  powers  ;  and  the  realizing  God's  presence,  the  lay- 
ing hold  by  faith  of  Him  as  our  portion,  the  casting  of  ourselves  indeed  up- 
on Christ  the  Lord,  the  committing  the  whole  stream  and  utterance  of 
thought,  longing,  feeling,  to  blend  with  his  prevailing  intercessions  ;  the 
guarding  against  anything  coming  between  Him  and  us;  the  watching, 
above  all,  against  tl»e  intrusion  of  seif  between  ourselves  and  Him,  against 
the  growing  up  of  a  morbid  self-contemplation  under  a  religious  light,  instead 
of  the  simple  fixing  of  the  eye  of  faith  on  Him — all  this,  depend  upon  it, 
taxes  to  the  utmost  all  the  faculties  of  our  souls.  From  this,  then,  it  is  that 
idleness  tempts  us  to  shrink  ....  yet  this,  and  this  only  is  true,  real 
prayer." 

The  points  stated  in  these  sentences  are  dwelt  upon  at  length,  and  many 
very  valuable  suggestions  made.  The  chapter  on  Private  Ministrations  is 
very  suggestive  and  rich.  The  whole  book  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
it  down  till  you  have  gone  through  it. 
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The   Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
12mo.,  pp.  444. 


1861. 


The  contents  of  this  volume  may  fail  to  justify  the  expectations  raised  by 
the  title  ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  reader  will  probably  be  grateful  for  the 
disappointment.  The  "  Country  Parson"  is  a  thoroughly  educated  English 
clergyman,  who  looks  out  upon  life  with  a  critical  but  not  cynical  eye ;  who 
thinks  his  own  thoughts  without  a  vicious  egotism,  and  expresses  them  with- 
out a  morbid  ostentation ;  and  who  shows  himself  a  real  Christian  philosopher 
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in  his  methods  of  dealing  with  the  pettiest  details  of  his  parish,  and  the  com- 
monest incidents  of  his  quiet  life.  The  "  Recreations,"  too,  are  mental  rather 
than  physical,  and  are  hoth  varied  and  admirable.  He  is  a  man  of  many 
moods,  though  he  loses  his  identity  in  none  of  Ihem.  The  volume  has  thir- 
teen chapters,  which  treat  of  such  general  topics,— in  a  sort  of  essay  form, 
sprightly  and  flowing  and  genial  Vike  the  **  Essays  of  Elia," — as  "  Work  and 
Play,"  "Tidiness,"  "The  Art  of  Putting  Things,"  «' Two  Blisters  of  Hu- 
manity, or  Petty  Malignity  and  Petty  Trickery,"  "The  Dignity  of  Dulness," 
"  The  Worries  of  Life,  and  how  to  meet  them,"  ele.,  etc.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  pure  and  simple  English,  appearing  wholly  unlabored  and  unambi- 
tious, but  exhibiting,  on  close  inspection,  the  dignified  and  yet  flexible  accura- 
cy which  strongly  reminds  one  of  Addison.  The  successive  chapters  seem 
like  a  series  of  talks  upon  nature  and  life,  which  are  both  enjoyable  and  in- 
structive, each  one  of  which  makes  the  reader  more  and  more  anxious  to  hear  y&ts^ 
farther.  Upon  strictly  religious  themes,  the  author  does  not  discourse  exten- 
sively ;  but  he  shows  that  a  religious  spirit  attends  him  always  and  every- 
where,— throwing  its  light  over  the  whole  realm  of  life,  interpreting  the  facts 
and  experiences  which  crowd  the  outer  and  inner  worlds,  and  saturating  his 
whole  character  and  speech.  Scholarly,  he  is  no  mere  book-worm  ;  settled 
in  a  country  parish,  he  sees  no  less  dignity  in  his  vocation  than  though  he 
exercised  it  in  a  splendid  metropolitan  circle  ;  busied  with  sacred  themes,  he 
has  a  deep  and  clear  insight  into  secular  life ;  a  preacher  by  profession,  he  is 
eminently  a  broad-minded  and  large-hearted  man,  in  whose  presence  an  hon- 
est peasant  would  soon  learn  to  be  at  home  and  at  ease,  and  whose  coming 
would  be  the  herald  of  a  glad  greeting  and  a  merry  hour  to  the  most  modest 
housewife  and  the  most  frolicsome  children.  There  is  only  the  healthiest 
mental  life  developed  here  ; — no  putting  of  buckram  for  dignity,  no  assumption 
of  saintly  proprieties  on  the  ground  that  they  appear  becoming  and  are  ex- 
pected, no  compliments  and  etiquette  of  a  professional  sort,  no  ignoring  of 
the  frailties  and  vices  that  live  in  all  grades  of  society,  and  yet  no  wholesale 
denunciations  of  human  nature  because  a  child  shows  more  love  for  the  Arabi- 
an Nights  than  for  the  Catechism,  or  a  servant  has  had  an  eye  to  his  own 
personal  interests,  where  he  had  promised  to  study  only  the  honor  of  his 
Master.  His  mind  is  practical.  He  does  not  believe  in  Eutopias.  He  is 
not  caught  by  shows,  and  usually  looks  through  shams  at  a  glance.  He  does 
not  indulge  in  whining,  and  has  manifestly  no  faith  in  cant.  His  mind  is 
robust,  and  his  solid  common  sense  never  fails  him.  He  looks  at  all  things 
with  a  calm  and  steady  eye.  He  deliberates  with  care,  and  then  manifestly 
acts  with  decision,  hoping  always  for  the  best,  and  yet  preparing  himself  for 
any  other  issue. 

But  we  did  not  propose  to  sketoh  the  author,  and  are  only  indicating  the 
spirit  which  he  displays,  and  the  philosophy  of  life  which  he  develops,  in 
this  book.  It  is  a  volume  to  be  read  by  meditative  minds,  and  to  these  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  bring  healthful  thought  and  needed  elements  of  discipline.  We 
copy  a  few  paragraphs  almost  at  random,  as  samples  of  the  whole,  and  as 
teaching  or  suggesting  thoughts  which  are  important  and  deserve  to  be  pon- 
dered. 
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Here  is  something  from  the  talk  about  "  petty  malignity,"  which  condenses 
a  great  deal  of  truth  on  the  subject  of  criticism  : 


VI  > 


"I  am  far  from  maintaining  that  all  unfavorable  remark  about  people  whom 
you  know  proceeds  from  '  petty  malignity.'  Some  folk  appear  to  fancy 
that  if  you  speak  of  any  man  in  any  terms  but  those  of  superlative  praise,  this 
must  be  because  you  bear  him  some  ill-will:  they  cannot  understand  that  you 
merely  wish  to  speak  truth  and  do  justice.  Every  person  who  writes  a  stupid 
book  and  finds  it  unfavorably  noticed  in  any  review,  instantly  concludes  that 
the  reviewer  must  be  actuated  by  some  petty  spite.  The  author  entirely  over- 
looks the  alternative  that  his  book  may   be   said  to  be   bad  because  it  is  bad, 

and  because  it  is  the  reviewer's  duty  to  say  so  if  he  thinks  so 

Unfavorable  remark  has  frequently  no  earthly  connection  with  malignity  great 
or  petty.  It  is  quite  fit  that,  as  in  people's  presence  politeness  requires  that 
you  should  not  say  what  you  think  of  them,  you  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  in  their  absence  ;  and  every  one  feels  when  the  limits  of  fair  criti- 
cism are  passed.  What  could  you  do  if,  after  listening  with  every  appear- 
ance of  interest,  to  some  old  lady's  wearisome  vaporing,  you  felt  bound  to 
pretend,  af^er  you  had  made  your  escape,  that  you  thought  her  conversation 
was  exceedingly  interesting?  What  a  relief  it  is  to  tell  what  you  have  suf- 
fered to  some  sympathetic  friend  !  I  have  heard  injudicious  people  say,  as 
something  much  to  a  man's  credit,  that  he  never  speaks  of  any  mortal  except 
in  his  praise.  I  do  not  think  the  fact  is  to  the  man's  advantage.  It  appears 
to  prove  either  that  the  man  is  so  silly  that  he  thinks  everything  he  hears  and 
sees  to  be  good,  or  that  he  is  so  crafty  and  reserved  that  he  will  not  commit 
himself  by  saying  what  he  thinks." 

"There  are  many  people  who  always  try  to  disguise  the  real  motive  for 
what  they  do.  They  will  tell  you  of  anything  but  the  consideration  that 
actually  weighs  with  them,  though  that  is  in  most  cases  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  person  they  are  talking  to.  Some  men  will  tell  you  that  they  travel 
second-class  by  railway  because  it  is  warmer,  cooler,  airier,  pleasanter  than 
the  first  class.  They  suppress  all  mention  of  the  consideration  that  obviously 
weighs  with  them,  viz.,  that  it  is  cheaper.  Mr.  Squeers  gave  the  boys  at 
Dolheboys  Hall  treacle  and  sulpher  one  morning  in  the  week.  The  reason 
he  assigned  was,  that  it  was  good  for  their  health  ;  but  his  more  outspoken 
wife  stated  the  true  reason,  which  was  that,  by  sickening  the  children,  it 
made  breakfast  unnecessary  upon  that  day." 

"  I  would  very  gladly  think  that  the  man  who  has  doiie  another,  feels  it  as 
blistering  to  remember  the  fact  as  the  man  who  has  been  done  does.  Ii 
would  gratity  me  much  if  I  were  able  to  conclude  that  every  man  who  is  a 
knave  knows  that  he  is  one.  I  doubt  it.  Probably  he  merely  thinks  himself 
a  sharp,  clever  fellow.  Only  this  morning  I  was  cheated  out  of  four  and  six- 
pence by  a  man  of  very  decent  appearance.  Pie  obtained  that  sum  by  mak- 
ing three  statements,  which  I  found,  on  inquiring,  after  he  had  gone,  were 
false.  The  gain,  you  see,  was  small.  He  obtained  just  eighteen  pence  a  lie. 
Yet  he  went  off  looking  extremely  honest.  And  no  doubt  he  will  be  at  his 
parish  church  next  Sunday,  shaking  his  head  sympathetically  at  the  more 
solemn  parts  of  the  sermon.  And  probably,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  trans- 
action, he  merely  thinks  that  he  was  sharp  and  I  was  soft.  The  analogy  be- 
tween these  small  tricks  and  a  blister  holds  in  several  respects.  Each  is 
irritating,  and  the  irritation  caused  by  each  gradually  departs.  You  are  very 
indignant  at  first  learning  that  you  have  been  taken  in  ;  you  are  rather  sore, 
even  the  day  after, — but  the  day  after  that  you  are  less  sorry  at  having  been 
done  than  sorry  for  the  rogue  who  was  fool  enough  to  do  you." 
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We  add  a  few  sentences  more : 


"  Think  what  poor  specimens  of  the  human  animal,  physically,  many  of 
our  noblest  and  ablest  men  are.  Do  not  men,  by  their  beautiful,  touching  and 
far-reaching,  reach  the  heart  and  form  the  mind  of  thousands  who  could  not 
run  a  few  hundred  yards  without  panting  for  breath,  who  could  not  jump 
over  a  five-feet  wall  though  a  mad  bull  were  after  them,  who  could  not  digf 
in  the  garden  for  ten  minutes  without  having  their  brain  throbbing  and  their 
entire  frame  trembling,  who  could  not  carry  in  a  sack  of  coals  though  they 
should  never  see  a  fire  again,  who  could  never  find   a   day's   employment  as 

porters,  laborers,  grooms,  or   anything    but   tailors I   have   heard   of 

those  who,  though  suffering  almost  ceaseless  pain,  could  yet  think  hopefully 
of  the  prospects  of  humanity,  and  take  an  unprejudiced  view  of  some  politi- 
cal question  that  appealed  strongly  to  prejudice,  and  give  kindly  sympathy 
and  sound  advice  to  a  poor  man  who  came  to  seek  counsel  in  some  little 
trouble  which  is  yet  great  to  him.  But  I  fear  that,  in  the  majority  of  instan- 
ces, the  human  being  whose  liver  is  in  a  bad  way,  whose  digestion  is  ruined, 
or  even  who  is  suffering  from  violent  toothache,  is  prone  to  snub  the  servants, 
to  box  the  cliildren's  ears,  to  think  that  Britain  is  going  to  destruction,  and 
that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end." 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  ponderous  machinery,  physical  and  mental,  gen- 
erally moves  slowly.  And  in  the  mental  world  many  folk  readily  suppose 
that  the  machinery  which  moves  slowly  is  certainly  ponderous.  A  man  who 
gets  up  to  speak  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  and  with  a  deep  voice  from  an 
extensive  chest,  and  inscrutable  meaning  depicted  on  massive  features,  slow- 
ly states  his  views,  with  long  pauses  between  the  members  of  his  sentences, 
will  by  many  people  be  regarded  as  making  a  speech  which  is  very  heavy 
metal  indeed.  Possibly  it  may  be  ;  possibly  it  may  not.  I  ought  to  say  that 
the  most  telling  deliberative  speaker  I  ever  heard,  speaks  in  that  slow  fash- 
ion. But  when  7ie  speaks  on  an  important  subject  which  interests  him,  every 
deliberate  word  goes  home  like  a  cannon  ball.  He  speaks  in  eighty-four 
pounders.  But  I  have  heard  men  as  slow,  who  spoke  in  large  soap-bubbles. 
And  of  all  lightness  of  thought,  deliver  us  from  ponderous  lightness!  Noth- 
ings are  often  excusable,  and  sometimes  pleasing;  but  pompous  nothings  are 
always  execrable.  I  have  known  men  who,  morally  speaking,  gave  away 
tickets  for  very  inferior  parish  soup  with  the  air  of  one  freely  dispensing  in- 
vitations to  the  most  sumptuous  banquet  that  ever  was  provided  by  inortal. 
Oh  !  to  stick  in  a  skewer,  and  see  the  great  wind-bag  collapse !" 

But  we  commend  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself,  assuring  him  of  many  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  half  hour  of  communion  with  the  "Country  Parson," 
who  has  been  dressed  up  by  the  Publishers  in  beauty  and  elegance  which 
transatlantic  art  seldom  surpasses. 

Elsie  Venneu  :  A  Romance  of  Destiny.  By  Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes,  Author 
of  <«  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,"  etc.  In  two  Volumes.  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Felds.     1861. 

It  would  hardly  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  the  pursuits  and  tastes  of  a 
Professor  of  Anatomy  could  harmonize  very  fully  with  the  functions  of  the 
novelist, — except  as  a  reaction  from  the  exercises  of  the  lecture-room  might 
be  strong  and  extreme  enough  to  press  the  mind  over  into  the  realm  of  fancy 
and  imagination.  But  whatever  might  be  presupposed  on  the  subject,  the 
fact  is   that,    while  Dr.  Holmes   shows  himself  a  patient  student,  a  scientific 
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experimenter,  and  a  thorough  master  in  his  profession,  he  keeps  his  freshness 
of  feeling-,  indulges  his  exquisite  hnmor,  studies  and  sympathizes  with  life  as 
not  many  other  men  have  done,  and  keeps  himself  thoroughly  an  fait  in  the 
various  departments  of  ancient  and  modern  literature. 

This  story,  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  is  the  highest  product  of 
his  fruitful  pen.  The  thread  of  narrative  is  not  continuous,  and  the  work 
hardly  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  conformity  to  any  prearranged  and 
complete  plan  ;  some  of  the  portraits  are  only  sketches,  needing  to  be  filled 
up  in  order  to  a  complete  and  satisfactory  impression  ;  the  episodes  are  nu- 
merous, lengthy,  and  sometimes  threaten  to  divert  attention  from  the  main 
features  and  design  ;  and  the  conception  of  life  embodied  in  "  Elsie  Venner" 
would  almost  anywhere  be  counted  unnatural,  distorted  and  repulsive.  But 
the  pages  are  throughout  attractive.  The  descriptions  of  scenery,  the  imag- 
ined conversations,  the  pictures  of  life  in  the  country  and  village,  the  revela- 
tions of  character  in  its  weak  places  and  noble  instincts,  the  genial  humor 
and  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  continually  revealed,  the  profound  sympathy 
with  man  and  nature  which  comes  out  in  constant  spontaneity,  compelling  us 
to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  each  active  personage  ; — all 
these  features  combine  to  give  us  a  fine  piece  of  literary  mosaic,  and  compel 
us  to  pay  homage  to  the  rare  genius  and  disciplined  skill  of  the  author.  The 
work  aims  manifestly  at  the  development,  illustration  and  defence  of  certain 
scientifico-religious  doctrines,  to  which  the  author  attaches  great  importance, 
and  which  are  developed  with  the  ingenuity  of  indirectness.  The  theory  is, 
that  physiology  has  much  to  do  with  theology, — that  one's  religious  faith 
and  moral  conduct  are  largely  determined  by  physical  organization  and  quality 
of  temperament, — that  qualities  of  character  are  often  little  else  than  constitu- 
tional tendencies  crystalized  into  fixedness  or  matured  into  fruit.  The  imagi- 
nary case  chosen  to  illustrate  this  view  is  a  startling  and  extreme  one,  and 
the  doctrine  itself  seems  to  us  both  over-stated  and  over-urged.  ""At  the  same 
time,  no  critical  observer  can  fail  to  perceive  that  a  truer  and  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  great  laws  of  life  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  religious 
developments  of  difTerent  minds,  to  a  just  estimate  of  character,  and  to  a  wise 
and  efficient  religious  culture.  As  a  romance,  we  pronounce  "  Elsie  Venner" 
thoroughly  and  highly  successful ;  as  an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of 
moral  and  religious  life,  it  is  incomplete,  but  eminently  suggestive,  partial, 
but  not  without  great  value, — extreme  in  its  dogmas,  probably  mischievous 
in  some  of  its  tendencies,  and  yet  bringing  out  views  too  generally  overlooked 
and  greatly  needed  to  be  pressed  into  practical  use. 
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Art.  L— the  DOCTRINAL  AND  THE  PRACTICAL  IN 

CHRISTIANITY. 


Things  are  often  found  where  they  are  the  least  sought.  The 
mildest,  and  in  other  respects  the  most  healthful  climates  are 
not  unfrequently  infested  with  the  malaria.  Weeds  and  bram- 
bles spring  up  in  the  best  cultivated  fields  as  well  as  in  nog* 
lected  wastes. 

Error  likewise  is  not,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  confined  to 
things  of  uncommon  occurrence,  or  to  matters  of  trivial  impor- 
tance. It  is  a  universal  malady,  infusing  itself  into  the  very 
frame-work  of  society,  and  exerting  a  pernicious  influence  upon 
all  its  interests.  It  exists  in  respect  to  things  with  which  we 
are  the  most  familiar,  and,  what  is  of  sad  moment,  it  is  even 
cherished  in  respect  to  those  things  which  pertain  to  man'^ 
highest  interests. 

Christianity  is  the  grandest  of  all  themes,  as  well  as  a  sub- 
ject universal  in  its  bearing ;  upon  it  many  minds  have  thought, 
and  numerous  tongues  have  discussed  its  claims.  Notwith- 
standing its  importance,  and  the  great  familiarity  there  exists 
in  respect  to  it,  yet  there  are  few  subjects  concerning  which 
there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and  in  respect  of  whieb 
the  seeds  of  error  have  taken  so  deep  root. 

The  Christian  life  is  in  itself  a  complete  oneness,  having  for 
its  object  the  improvement  of  man's  moral  condition.      So  the 
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air  which  we  breathe  is  in  itself,  and  in  respect  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  employed,  a  single  material  substance,  yet  it  is  a 
compound.  Oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  things  very  dissimilar  in 
their  nature  and  uses,  to  that  which  they  form  when  united  in 
proper  proportions.  The  Christian  life,  while  it  is  in  itself  a 
oneness,  may  at  the  same  time  be  regarded  as  composed  of  the 
doctrinal  ^nd  the  jpractical,  things  in  themselves  diverse,  but 
not  antagonistic,  contraries  but  not  opposites,  both  essential  to 
and  entering  alike  into  the  great  scheme. 

When  due  prominence  is  attached  to  each  of  these  parts, 
then  is  the  Christian  vigorous  and  healthful,  and  is  fast  devel- 
oping himself  into  a  perfect  man,  but  when  either  the  doctrinal 
or  the jo/'adzcaHs  ignored,  weakness  and  disease  follow;  the 
great  object  of  that  higher  life  fails  to  be  attained.  The  mag- 
nifying, however,  of  one  of  the  principles  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
other,  is  a  thing  of  no  uncommon  occurrence,  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  account  for  this  error.  It  has  its  origin  in  those  oscillations 
of  opinion  where  one  extreme  follows  another.  To  illustrate : 
let  a  case,  in  which  the  doctrinal  is  allowed  to  preponderate, 
be  instanced.  Christianity,  wondrous  in  its  plan  and  broad  in 
its  scope,  is  a  theme  which  furnishes  material,  not  only  for  med- 
itation and  thought,  but  even  for  speculation.  The  highest  or- 
der of  mind  has  sought  for  its  truths,  but  has  not  been  able  to 
fully  comprehend  them.  Many  have  studied  this  all-important 
subject,  not  that  they  might  be  saved  by  its  influences,  but  rath- 
er that  they  might  understand  its  mysteries.  A  man  may  have 
arrived  at  very  correct  conclusions  respecting  the  Deity,  and 
yet  be  unable  to  apply  to  him  the  endearing  name  of  Father  j 
he  may  have  obtained  a  good  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  plan 
of  redemption,  and  yet  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  redeemed  ^ 
he  may  have  exalted  ideas  of  the  great  fraternity  of  man,  and 
be  at  the  same  time  an  utter  stranger  to  love  for  his  brother. 
Such  a  man  may  "  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,^' 
he  may  have  a  mere  speculative  belief,  but  to  him  charit}^,  that 
chief  of  graces,  is  wanting.  Pollock's  man,  "  who  never  had  a 
dozen  thoughts  in  all  his  life,"  is  a  better,  and  even  a  wiser 
man  than  he. 

The  greatness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  nothingness  of  such 
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an  individual,  stand  out  in  contrast.  The  world  views  the  spee- 
tacle,  and  turns  away  in  sorrow  and  disgust.  It  says,  "  give  us 
a  religion,  not  of  mere  dogmas,  but  a  spiritual  one ;  not  a  spec- 
ulative belief,  but  a  '■  faith  which  worketh  by  love.' "  From 
viewing  such  a  sad  example,  men  are  led  to  ignovG  the  doctrinal 
and  to  cxsiU  ike p7'actical.  Reason  is  soon  dethroned;  senti- 
mentalism  and  a  blind  enthusiasm  take  its  place.  It  ceases  to 
be  a  virtue  for  one  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  him,  and  the  maxim  which  is  in  itself  a  paradox,  it  matters 
not  what  one  believes,  if  his  life  is  only  correct,  is  in  full  vogue. 
Thus  the  religious  world  is  in  a  state  of  constant  oscillation. 
The  spiritual  Germany  of  Luther's  time,  has  been  transformed 
into  a  Germany  of  rationalism,  and  Puritan  New  England  may 
yet  be  noted  for  irreligion  and  laxity  of  morals. 

Is  there  no  point  where  vibrations  cease,  and  an  equilibrium 
is  restored,  or  is  the  tendency  to  a  constant  oscillation  some- 
thing inherent  in  tlio  present  constitution  of  things  ?  There  is 
a  point  of  rest  in  the  material  world,  and  why  may  there  not 
be  one  in  the  spiritual  and  religious  ?  The  truth  is  that  the 
doctrinal  and  iliQ  practical  enter  alike  into  the  great  scheme  of 
salvation,  they  are  both  essential  to  the  Christian  life,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  antagonistic.  The  great  Author  of  Christianity 
never  designed  that  it  should  contain  the  seeds  of  its  own  de- 
struction. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  which  it  will  be  the  object  of 
this  article  more  particularly  to  discuss,  the  importance  of  the 
doctrinal,  or  its  relation  to  the  Christian,  life.  The  idea  that 
doctrines  hold  only  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Christian  scheme, 
must  be  at  once  discarded  as  unworthy  of  reasonable  men,  and 
as  fitly  belonging  to  an  age  of  barbarism.  Admit  it  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  Luther  must  be  denounced  as  a  madman  and  Wesley 
as  a  fanatic.  Had  the  church  always  acted  upon  the  principle 
that  doctrines  are  of  no  importance,  the  superstitions  of  Rome 
would  have  still  held  sway,  and  religious  freedom  would  have 
been  a  thing  yet  to  be  experienced.  Do  we  believe  that  those 
holy  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  contending  for  the  faith 
have  lived  in  vain  ?  Far  from  it.  They  have  reared  for  them- 
selves lasting  monuments,  and  are  esteemed  as  the  firmest  pil- 
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lars  in  the  Christian  edifice.  It  is  to  the  Melancthons,  the  Cal- 
vins,  the  Edwardses,  and  the  DwightS;  that  the  world  owes,  in 
an  important  sense,  the  knowledge  of  a  pure  Christianity.  They 
have  been  lighthouses  upon  the  sea  of  life,  which  the  weary  and 
distracted  mariner,  "  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,"  has  seen  and  taken  courage. 

As  the  bones  to  the  human  system,  or  as  the  framework  to 
the  building,  so  is  the  doctrinal  to  Christianity.  Remove  it  and 
the  wliole  structure  falls  into  a  shapeless  mass.  It  is  even  es- 
sential in  order  that  one  may  enter  upon  the  Christian  life ;  for 
who  ever  came  to  Christ  without  a  knowledge  of  sin,  his  lost 
condition,  and  faith  in  Christ  as  an  all-sufficient  Saviour  ?  An 
acquaintance  with  the  doctrinal  at  this  stage  and  upon  these 
points,  is  far  more  nccessjjry  than  many  are  wont  to  suppose. 
Many  have  stumbled  here,  and  have  been  lost.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  build  upon  a  firm  and  sure  foundation. 
But  admit  the  Christian  life  to  have  been  commenced,  and  what 
is  then  the  relation  which  the  doctrinal  sustains  to  it  ?  It  is 
true  that  in  other  things  we  are  inclined  to  deprecate  the  theo- 
rist, and  to  exalt  tlic  practical  man ;  but  who  ever  knew  one  of 
these  so-called  practical  men  to  accomplish  anything  of  impor- 
tance with  no  theory  at  all,  or  a  false  one  ?  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
safe  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  doctrinal  and  the  practi- 
cal are  intimately  connected,  and  that  the  latter  is  regulated  by 
the  former.  As  is  the  doctrine,  so  is  the  life.  A  corrupt  foun- 
tain cannot  send  forth  pure  waters.  He  who  is  laboring  to  ob- 
tain a  correct  knowledge  of  the  doctrinal,  and  to  disseminate 
the  same,  labors  not  in  vain,  for  every  effort  made  in  this  direc- 
tion is  at  the  same  time  virtually  an  effort  in  behalf  of  sound 
morality,  exemplary  conduct,  and  holy  living.  The  practical  is, 
as  it  were,  a  thermometer  by  which  the  doctrinal  is  tested.  The 
former  never  rises  above  the  real  state  of  the  latter.  As  a  man 
believeth,  so  is  he. 

But,  says  the  objcc.tor,  cannot  the  Christian  life  be  main- 
tained, and  at  the  same  time  some  erroneous  views  be  cherish- 
ed. It  doubtless  may,  but  such  a  life  cannot  be  as  healthy  and 
vigorous  as  it  might  be  without  the  error.  It  must  be  a  lower 
type  of  Christianity.     A  little  poison  received  into  the  system 
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may  not  produce  fatal  results,  but  it  is  by  no   means  harmless, 
since  lassitude  and  disorder  follow. 

Let  us  now  examine  several  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  see  how  they  may  be,  when  correctly  under- 
stood, conducive  to  a  higher  life,  and  a  closer  walk  with  God, 
assuming  that  whatever  is  true  of  these  few,  is  also  true  of 
them  all. 

There  is  no  doctrine  in  theology  mor€  fundamental,  nor  one 
that  has  a  greater  influence  upon  our  every  opinion  and  action, 
than  that  which  reljites  to  the  Deity,  the  manner  of  his  exist- 
ence, his  character  and  attributes.  All  our  other  ideas  are 
permeated  by  those  which  we  entertain  of  God.  Contrast  the 
two  theories  of  the  Divine  existence  which  are  now  to  a  great 
degree  prevalent,  monotheism  and  pantheism.  The  one  theory 
representing  God  as  possessing  a  distinct  personality,  present 
"with  all  his  works,  and  sustaining  them  by  his  omnipotent  pow- 
er, yet  separate  from  them.  It  represents  him  as  independent, 
self-existent  and  eternal,  a-nd  a  God  who  can  be  known,  not  ab- 
solutely, but  only  relatively,  for,  says  a  monotheistic  philoso- 
pher, "  A  God  understood  would  be  no  God  at  all.  To  think 
that  God  is  what  we  think  him  to  be,  is  blasphemy.^'  The  lan- 
guage of  monotheism  is,  "  Canst  tliou  by  searching  find  out 
-God  I  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  I" 

The  other  theory  sets  forth  a  God  who  can  be  comprehend- 
ed, and  denies  a  God  who  is  self-existent  and  independent  of 
our  conceptions.  With  the  pantheist  all  is  God.  The  pebble 
beneath  our  feet,  each  drop  of  water,  and  the  smallest  insect, 
partake  of  the  Divine,  as  well  as  the  man  of  the  most  giant 
intellect,  and  the  most  sublime  of  nature's  works,  but  of  a 
God  distinct  from  nature,  pantheism  is  profoundly  ignorant. 
The  difference  between  these  two  theories  is  practically  the 
difference  between  Christianity  and  atheism,  for  pantheism 
is  only  a  refinement  of  atheism.  Its  tendency  is  to  de- 
base the  Divine,  and  to  deify  the  human.  It  leads  to  solf  re- 
liance, and  to  the  renunciation  of  that  help  which  comes  from 
God  alone.  It  makes  this  world  everything,  the  future  nothing. 
This  theory  embraced,  the  state  of  man  becomes  an  abnormal 
one,  for,  instead  of  elevating  him  in  his  thoughts  and  opinions, 
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and  leading  him  to  be  more  exemplary  in  his  life,  which  Chris- 
tianity is  adapted  to  do,  its  tendency  is  a  constant  retrograde. 
It  degrades  the  individual,  and  affects  all  his  powers,  mental  as 
well  as  moral.  A  recent  reviewer,  in  speaking  of  the  style  of 
Theodore  Parker,  says,  "His  later  style  is  ordinarily  inferior 
to  his  earlier,  and  marks  the  degeneracy  of  an  intellect  that 
breaks  away  from  laws^ 

The  influence  of  pantheism  upon  society,  were  the  belief  in 
it  universal,  would  be  deplorable.  Think  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  a  community  where  the  belief  in  a  personal  and 
omniscient  God  is  obliterated.  Picture  to  yourself  a  commu- 
nity of  outlaws.  Surely  no  one,  unless  devoid  of  reason, 
would  think  of  comparing  the  disciples  of  Spinoza  and  Fichte, 
even  in  respect  to  their  morality,  with  those  who  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  a  pure  Christianity,  saying  nothing  of  their  inner 
life,  present  joy,  and  future  prospects. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  monotheistic  is  the  correct 
theory,  the  ideas  entertained  concerning  the  character  of  the 
Deity  cannot  fail  to  have  an  influence  upon  the  life  and  destiny 
of  the  individual.  Does  it  not  make  a  difi'ercnce  with  one, 
whether  he  believes  God  to  be  all  love,  weak,  effeminate,  inca- 
pable of  wrath,  or  whether  he  believes  him  to  be  just  as  well 
as  loving,  capable  of  anger  as  well  as  of  mercy,  a  God  of  ret- 
ribution as  well  as  one  that  is  long-suffering,  and  though  just, 
yet  is  willing  to  provide  a  way  by  which  he  can  be  the  justi- 
fier  !  Most  certainly  it  does,  and  upon  this  point  the  character 
and  destiny  of  many  an  individual  turn. 

But  let  us  press  the  subject  a  little  more  closely.  The  only 
way  that  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the  Deity  can  be  ob- 
tained, is  by  studying  his  attributes,  since  it  is  by  means  of 
these  that  he  particularly  manifests  himself.  Instance  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  an  humble  searcher  for  truth,  and  whoso  great 
study  is  to  know  God,  and  his  will  concerning  him.  Suppose 
such  an  individual  is  one  who  is  conversant  with  nature,  to 
whom  the  telescope  has  revealed  so  many  realms  of  creation 
which  were  before  unheard  of,  that  the  world  which  he  inhab- 
its, sinks,  as  it  were,  into  a  single  solitary  province,  more  than 
that;  into  but  a  single  speck  in  the  vast  universe,  and  to  whom 
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the  microscope  has  laid  open  a  scene  no  less  wonderful,  not 
one,  however,  exhibiting  infinity  and  immensity,  but  atoms  and 
animalcules,  teaching  him  that  every  grain  of  sand  may  harbor 
within  it  the  tribes  and  families  of  a  busy  population.  He  at 
the  same  time  views  every  thing  as  of  God,  and  under  his  im* 
mediate  inspection  whose  notice  nothing,  however  vast  or  mi- 
nute, escapes.  Will  not  such  an  individual  be  led  deeply  to 
revere  a  God  who  holds  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  who  provides  for  all  his  wants,  hears  his 
humblest  petition,  and  knows  his  every  thought  and  purpose, 
who  takes  cognizance  of  every  sparrow,  pencils  every  flower, 
and  superintends  the  growth  of  every  blade  of  grass,  who  de- 
scends still  lower,  and  views  those  things  which  even  the  aided 
eye  of  man  has  not  yet  been  able  to  discover,  a  God,  too,  of 
such  undivided  attention  that  he  provides  for  each  one  of  the 
multiplicity  of  objects  which  come  under  his  notice,  as  fully  and 
completely  as  if  the  others  had  no  existence? 

Sach  a  conception  of  the  Deity  cannot  fail  to  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  heart  and  the  life.  With  such  a  view  of  the 
Eternal,  man  feels  no  longer  like  comparing  himself  with  man, 
but  with  a  more  perfect  standard.  Tie  is  humbled.  He  ban- 
ishes that  false  support,  that  great  soul  destroyer,  self-reliance, 
and  is  led  to  cling  to  One  who  is  '^  mighty  to  save."  Can  he 
who  has  a  lively  conception  of  the  truth,  '^  Thou  God  seest  me," 
or  who  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
Spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?  fail  to  be 
more  watchful  of  his  thoughts,  more  careful  of  his  words,  or 
more  circumspect  in  his  life  ?  In  short,  can  he  fail  to  be  a  bet- 
ter man  ? 

The  doctrine  of  a  special  providence  teaches  that  God  takes 
an  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  his  children,  and  provides  for 
their  most  trivial  wants.  The  assurance  is,  "All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God."  "  The  very  hairs  of 
your  head  are  all  numbered."  It  is  only  he  who  recognizes  the 
hand  of  God  in  all  things,  that  can  rejoice  under  circumstances 
of  the  deepest  trial  and  affliction,  as  well  as  those  of  prosperi- 
ty. This  is  a  doctrine  of  very  great  importance,  contributing 
to  the  enjoyment  and  the  growth  of  Christian  lifC;  for  did  not 
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God  exercise  a  constant  and  watchful  care  over  his  works,  all 
virtue  and  piety  must  immediately  cease.  Think  what  conse- 
quences must  follow,  were  the  knowledge  of  a  God  who  appro* 
bates  and  rewards  the  good,  who  will  not  suffer  the  wicked  to 
go  unpunished,  and  cares  for  our  sufferings  and  sorrows,  ef* 
faced.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  has  studied  and  under- 
stands the  providences  of  God  as  revealed  in  history  and  his 
own  experience,  and  has  observed  how  good  frequently  comes 
out  of  apparent  evil,  has  found  a  source  of  great  satisfaction, 
No  murmurs,  no  repinings,  are  ever  heard  from  liis  lips. 

Again,  will  not  he  who  has  contemplated  that  plan  which  an- 
gels  desired  to  look  into,  be  led  not  only  to  admire  the  wisdom 
of  the  Deviser  who  gave  his  Eternal  Son  to  die,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  but  also  be  constrained  to  make  some  return  for  iiifinite 
love,  and  to  loathe,  from  his  inmost  soul,  the  sin  which  cost  so 
great  a  sacrifice  ?  If  not,  then  is  he  a  stranger  to  gratitude, 
and  his  heart  is  stone. 

Thus  have  we  seen,  in  the  few  examples  which  have  been  cit* 
ed,  the  influence  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  doctrinal 
is  designed  to  have  upon  the  practical  The  saying  that  igno- 
ranee  is  no  longer  the  mother  of  devotion,  although  it  may  have 
become  a  trite  one,  is  nevertheless  true. 

But  it  is  strongly  urged  against  the  doctrinal,  that  it  is  inju- 
rious to  spirituality,  that  it  engenders  coldness  and  stoicism. 
We  are  told  that  dogmas  must  be  eschewed  by  the  active  and 
spiritual  Christian.  In  combating  this  idea,  a  statement  al- 
ready made  must  be  repeated.  The  great  Author  of  Christi- 
anity never  designed  that  it  should  contain  the  seeds  of  its 
own  destruction.  It  would  involve  a  gross  absurdity  to  sup- 
pose that  one  part  of  the  scheme  was  calculated  to  neutralize 
or  destroy  another.  Superficial  views  of  the  doctrine  have, 
doubtless,  a  tendency  to  produce  the  results  alleged,  but  full 
and  comprehensive  views  deal  with  the  spiritual,  as  well  as 
mere  metaphysical.  It  is  the  doctrinal  which  teaches  us  of  the 
existence  of  the  Ploly  Spirit  as  our  reprover  and  sanctifier.  It 
teaches,  also,  that  man  must  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spir* 
it,  and  it  expressly  declares  that,  '^  To  be  carnally  minded  is 
death,  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life   and   peace."       The 
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doctrinal  and  the  spiritual  have  been  found  to  exist  together  in 
too  many  instances  to  be  antagonistic.  Those  men  who  have  con- 
tended most  earnestly  for  the  faith,  and  have  been  best  versed  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  have  been  among  those  who  have 
enjoyed  most  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  maintained  the 
most  intimate  communion  with  Christ.  Such  was  the  case  with 
a  Paul,  a  Luther,  and  an  Edwards. 

We  would  not,  however,  while  we  are  setting  forth  the  im- 
portance of  tlie  doctrinal  in  Christianity,  be  understood  as  in  the 
least  ignoring  or  undervaluing  the  practical.  Both  are  essen- 
tial in  order  to  constitute  the  Christian  life  in  all  its  complete- 
ness. The  one  finds  its  complement  in  the  other.  If  the  doc- 
trinal is  tlie  framework  of  the  house,  the  practical  is  its  finish 
and  furniture.  If  the  doctrinal  constitutes  the  bones  of  the 
system,  the  practical  is  the  muscles,  the  arteries,  and  the 
nerves.  The  former  without  the  latter  is  ^^  as  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal,"  but  the  latter  without  the  former  is  a 
mere  shadow.  The  practical  is  highly  important,  for  it  is  that 
which  preaches  the  gospel,  sends  out  missionaries,  inspires 
with  hope,  imparts  consolation,  feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes 
the  naked ;  yet  without  the  doctrinal,  these  objects  would  not  be 
accomplished. 

It  remains  to  point  out  the  relation  of  this  subject  to  the 
ministry  and  to  Christian  union. 

1.  To  a  preparation  for  the  ministr3^  Ministers  are  God's 
special  ambassadors,  the  leaders  in  the  great  moral  warfare, 
and  as  such  they  should  be  skilled  in  all  its  tactics,  and  spare 
no  pains  in  seeking  to  know  the  mind  and  will  of  him  from 
whom  they  have  received  their  commission.  The  motives 
whicli  urge  the  minister  to  thoroughness  in  his  preparation  are 
of  the  strongest  character.  Surely,  he  to  whom  has  been  en- 
trusted the  preservation  and  dissemination  of  a  pure  Christian- 
ity, and  the  guidance  and  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  should 
understand  well  the  nature  of  his  calling.  That  God  who  has 
called  him  into  his  vineyard,  has  given  him  opportunities  of 
some  kind  for  culture,  and  for  learning  his  character  and  will 
as  made  known  in  nature  and  revelation,  and  will  hold  him  to 
a  strict  account  for  the  manner    in   which  he  improves    them. 
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Let  no  one  think  that  he  cannot  serve  God  as  acceptably  in  the 
study  as  in  the  closet.  The  age,  also,  has  its  demands  on  the 
ministry.  If  it  was  once  the  case  that  one  could  preach  the 
gospel  acceptably  without  a  well-disciplined  mind  and  a  tlior- 
ough  knowledge  of  the  doctj^inal,  a  thing  paradoxical  in  its  na- 
ture, it  is  so  no  longer.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the 
minister  should  be  vigilant,  bold,  self-sacrificing  and  uncom- 
promising, but  it  is  desirable  that  he  be  thoroughly  educated, 
and  be  able  to  grapple  with  error  in  all  its  forms.  In  short, 
his  qualifications  must  be  something  more  than  an  empty 
sound. 

2.  To  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  The  relation  which  this 
subject  sustains  to  the  duties  of  the  ministry  has  been,  in  some 
degree,  anticipated,  for  if  the  doctrinal  forms  such  an  important 
element  in  Christianity,  it  is  certainly  the  minister's  duty  to 
inculcate  it  with  diligence.  But,  say  the  people,  give  us  practi- 
cal sermons.  We  are  tired  of  mere  dogmas.  We  want  some- 
thing which  has  more  spirituality  and  life  in  it.  This  demand 
of  the  people,  who  often  fail  to  apprehend  what  their  real 
wants  are,  may  be,  in  some  instances,  just ;  but  the  minister 
should  be  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  so,  before  he  allows  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  it.  He  should  also  be  indiiferent  to  all 
charges  of  coldness  and  formality,  wliich  lie  should  seek  to  ren- 
der groundless  by  his  earnestness  and  devotion  to  his  work, 
and  ever  persevere  in  what  he  considers  to  be  duty,  until  he  is 
convinced  that  the  flock  under  his  charge  arc  sound  in  doctrine, 
and  able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  Sound 
principles  may  save  many,  but  a  blind  enthusiasm  none.  The 
people  must  be  instructed.  Doctrinal  preaching  is  much  need- 
ed by  the  churches  at  the  present  day,  when  materialism,  spir- 
itualism, and  infidelity  in  all  its  forms  arc  making  such  fearful 
ravages.  While  the  very  fountains  of  society  are  being  cor- 
rupted, the  ministers  should  be  vigilant,  bold,  and  not  yield  a 
single  iota  in  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  for  it  will 
be  only  by  so  doing  that  he  will  show  himself  worthy  of  his 
high  profession  and  calling,  and  contribute  most  to  the  growth 
of  a  vital,  a  healthful,  and  a  practical  Christianity. 
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3.  To  Christian  union.  The  exi^stence  of  diflferent  Christian 
denominations  has  been  deplored  as  an  evil.  It  would  be,  in- 
deed, pleasant  to  see  all  the  barriers  which  now  exist  broken 
down,  all  distinctions  laid  aside,  and  all  those  who  love  Christ,^ 
really  and  in  every  respect  one.  There  are  seemingly  two 
ways  by  which  this  may  be  accomplished.  The  first  is,  by  the 
agreeing  of  all  those  who  profess  the  Christian  name,  to  lay 
aside  denominational  distinctions  and  organizations,  and  their 
uniting  upon  what  may  be  termed  one  general,  broad,  gospel 
principle,  without  regard  to  any  one's  particular  belief,  provid- 
ed he  gives  a  general  assent  to  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
This  metliod  involves  a  gross  absurdity,  and  all  attempts  for 
union  in  accordance  with  it,  must  be,  as  experience  abundantly 
testifies,  futile.  Truth  and  sound  doctrine  must  never  be  com- 
promised to  suit  the  cavils  of  those  who  may  differ  from  us.  A 
common  name  will  avail  nothing  with  those  who  are  opposed 
to  each  other  in  things  of  vital  importance.  Union,  which  is 
called  strength,  unless  formed  and  held  together  by  a  common 
sympathy  and  interest,  becomes  the  greater  weakness.  The 
other  way  is  the  one  by  which  this  union  must  be  accom- 
plished, if  it  is  ever  accomplished.  It  is,  by  all  Christians  be- 
coming one  in  faith  and  doctrine.  When  this  is  effected, 
different  names  and  organizations  will  vanish. 
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Art.  II.— the  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  AND  THE  POOR. 

While  the  mission  of  the  Redeemer  to  earth,  and  his  atone- 
ment, were  without  respect  of  persons,  and  rich  and  poor  alike 
were  offered  a  free  salvation,  no  careful  reader  of  the  word  of 
God  can  fail  to  notice  with  what  special  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy it  provides  for  the  ^oor.  Eight  hundred  years  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  Isaiah,  in  predicting  his  mission,  had  declared 
that  he  was  '^  sent  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound ;"  and  in  the  long  procession  of  prophets,  who 
foretold  the  coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  there  was  not 
one  who  did  not  indicate  the  benefits  of  his  mission  to  the 
poor. 

There  was  more  of  significance  in  these  predictions  than  we 
arc  accustomed  to  impute  to  them.  The  Hebrew  nation,  as 
the  sole  conservators  of  a  pure  theism,  had,  among  their  laws 
received  from  God  througli  his  servant  Moses,  been  charged 
with  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  poor;  and  the  poor  laws  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  stand  forth  entirely  without  a  parallel,  in 
the  world's  records,  up  to  the  advent  of  Christianity.  Among 
Pagan  nations,  the  spirit  which  dictated  Cain's  inquiry,  "  Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper  ?"  reigned  supreme.  Might  made  right, 
and  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence  and  comfort,  the  weaker 
went  to  the  wall.  When  the  plague,  or  other  death-dealing 
pestilence,  visited  a  nation,  or  gaunt  famine  stalked  through 
the  land,  those  who  could  not  pay  for  care,  or  for  food,  died 
unpitied  and  unattended.  With  the  exception  of  something 
bearing  the  name,  though  hardly  possessing  the  character,  of  a 
hospital  for  sick  or  wounded  soldiers,  at  Athens,  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  the  w^de  world  contained  no  hospital  for  the  sick, 
certainly  none  for  the  sick  poor,  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ. 
The  Roman  populace,  indeed,  received  largesses,  ^^ pancni  et 
drceiiseSj^  from  successful  generals  in  the  later  years  of  the 
Republic,  but  these  were  not  bestowed  from  sympathy  for  their 
wants,  but  from  fear  of  the  revolutions  they  were  able  to  initiate. 
In  Palestine  alone,  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  was  there 
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a  treasury  for  the  poor,  into  which  the  rich  cast  their  golden 
giftS;  and  the  poor  their  humble  offerings.  And  even  there, 
what  with  the  proclivity  of  the  earlier  Hebrews  to  imitate  the 
bad  practices  of  the  pagan  nations  around  them,  and  of  the  la- 
ter Jews  to  go  no  further  than  the  strictest  literalism  permitted, 
the  impoverished  Israelite  had  ample  cause  to  look,  with  ear- 
nest longing,  for  the  coming  of  Him  who  should  bring  good 
tidings  to  the  poor. 

And  when,  in  the  fulness  of  time.  He  came,  it  was  to  be  bora 
of  humble  parentage,  to  be  cradled  in  a  manger,  to  have  the  of- 
fering prescribed  only  for  the  poorest  Jew  made  for  him  at  his 
circumcision,  to  dwell  in  the  most  despised  of  the  towns  of  Gal- 
ilee, and  to  be  trained  to  the  employment  of  an  artisan.  And 
as  he  attained  to  manhood,  the  poverty  which  never  left  him, 
was  such  as  few  of  the  Jewish  nation  experienced — penniless, 
often  without  food,  obtaining  only  by  a  miracle  the  means  of 
paying  the  Eoman  tax;  dependent,  when  entering  Jerusalem  in 
triumph,  upon  the  courtesy  of  its  owners  for  the  temporary  use 
of  the  beast  on  which  he  rode,  and,  when  he  celebrated  the 
last  supper,  provided  with  the  guest  chamber  and  the  food 
alike  by  the  bounty  of  others.  If  personal  sympathy  and  ex- 
perience of  suffering  could  enable  our  gracious  High  Priest  to 
enter  into  the  feeling  of  the  infirmities  of  the  poor,  that  expe- 
rience was,  beyond  a  question.  His. 

And  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry,  how  earnest 
and  constant  were  the  manifestations  of  his  sympathy  for  the 
poor.  In  the  first  recorded  of  his  public  ministrations,  that  at 
Nazareth,  he  announced  his  mission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor  J  and  he  followed  this  announcement  by  a  series  of  miracles 
for  the  healing  of  their  physical  infirmities.  In  that  wonderful 
compound  of  human  duty,  privilege,  and  obligation,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  there  is  ample  warrant  for  the  organization  of 
every  institution  of  real  charity,  which  Christian  benevolence 
has  sought  to  establish,  in  the  eighteen  Christian  centuries. 
Never  was  charity  more  practical  than  his ;  to  the  hungry  his 
miraculous  power  furnished  ample  food;  to  the  sick,  healing; 
to  the  blind,  sight;  to  the  lunatic,  his  reason;  to  the  dying, 
life ;  and  to  the  dead,  a  resurrection.  No  eulogy  could  better 
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express  the  untiring  benevolence  of  his  career  as  man,  than  the 
simple  record  of  the  Evangelist;  "He  went  about  doing  good." 
And  how  characteristic  of  his  sympathy  for  those  in  want,  was 
that  gentle  remonstrance  to  his  disciples,  "  The  poor  ye  have 
always  with  you,  and  whensoever  ye  will,  ye  may  do  them  good  ; 
but  me,  ye  have  not  always."  Not  even  the  pangs  of  the  pain- 
ful death  on  the  cross  could  turn  away  that  sympathizing  heart 
from  thoughts  of  charity  and  affection;  in  that  touching  bequest 
of  the  care  of  his  bereaved  mother,  to  the  best  loved  of  his 
disciples,  the  Divine  shone  through  the  human  nature^  in  the 
very  hour  and  article  of  death. 

This  Christian  charity  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  new  as  it 
was  to  the  world,  where,  with  but  few  exceptions,  selfishness 
had  reigned  supreme,  was  not  one  of  those  superhuman  virtues 
of  our  Lord,  which  admitted  no  imitation  on  the  part  of  his 
disciples.  On  the  contrary,  the  church  of  God  had  its  very 
foundation  blessed  and  honored  by  almsgiving.  No  sooner  had 
the  wondrous  conversions  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  transpired, 
than  Peter,  endowed  with  the  miraculous  gift  of  healing,  be- 
stowed on  the  crippled  beggar  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  tem- 
ple the  power  of  locomotion,  and  immediately  after  wc  find 
the  record  concerning  the  newly  organized  church,  ^^  Neither 
was  there  any  among  them  that  lacked ;  for  as  many  as  were 
possessors  of  lands  or  houses,  sold  them,  and  brought  the 
prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the 
Apostle's  feet ;  and  distribution  was  made  unto  every  man  ac- 
cording as  he  had  need."  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Acts,  wc 
iind  that  the  distribution  of  alms  to  the  widows,  and  others 
who  believed,  had  become  so  engrossing  a  duty  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  appoint  deacons  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
performed,  and  it  is  to  the  holy  zeal  of  one  of  these  alms- dis- 
tributors that  the  church  at  Jerusalem  owes  its  first  martyr. 

The  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  "  no  whit  behind"  the 
chiefest  of  his  brethren,  in  both  the  precept  and  practice  of 
alms-giving.  Through  all  his  epistles,  Christian  charity  glis- 
tens like  a  thread  of  gold.  "  To  do  good  and  to  communicate," 
he  says  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (and  all  his  other  epistles 
breathe  a  similar  spirit),  "forget  not;  for  with    such  sacrifices 
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God  is  well  pleased."  With  what  zeal  did  he  undertake,  and 
with  what  perseverance  accomplish,  his  great  collection  for  the 
poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  what  special  commendation  did  he 
bestow  on  those  who  had  addicted  themselves  to  the  ministry 
of  the  saints ;  and  how  careful  and  explicit  are  his  directions 
to  the  youthful  pastors,  Timothy  and  Titus,  in  regard  to  the 
bestowal  of  charities  to  the  poor  in  general,  and  especially  to 
the  widows  and  orphans.  The  same  spirit  pervades  the  gen- 
eral epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  is  developed  in  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  early  Christian  church  imitated,  with  commendable  zeal, 
the  example  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  Saviour  and  the  apos- 
tles. The  weekly  ccya'Ttas  or  love  feasts  were  intended,  not 
only  as  an  expression  of  Christian  fraternity,  but  as  a  partial 
provision  for  the  supply  of  the  poor  saints,  to  whom  was  dis- 
tributed whatever  remained.  But  beyond  this,  the  supply  of 
food  and  clothing  to  the  destitute,  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the 
ministering  to  those  in  prison,  were  duties  recognized  by  all 
the  disciples,  and  performed  with  such  faithfulness  and  zeal,  as 
to  extort  unwilling  commendation,  even  from  their  bitterest 
foes.  On  many  a  tablet  in  the  catacombs,  and  on  the  pages  of 
pagan  historians  who  were  their  contemporaries,  do  we  find 
records  of  deeds  of  Christian  charity,  which  embalm  with  sweet 
odors  the  memory  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  dead. 

When  Constantino  avowed  himself  as  the  first  Christian  em- 
peror, and  Christianity,  so  long  humiliated,  became  mistress  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  contending  factions,  whose  theological 
controversies  often  ended  in  wars  or  civil  commotions,  and 
whose  hatred  for  each  other  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  spirit 
of  love  and  charity  had  departed  from  their  hearts,  still  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  care  for  the  poor.  Everywhere  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick  were  reared;  the  slave,  always  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity  an  object  of  solicitude,  was  freed  from  his 
bondage,  even  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  the  impoverishment  of 
the  churches ;  the  prisoner  found  solace,  in  his  confinement, 
from  the  visits  of  Christian  disciples,  and  those  condemned  to 
die,  received  the  tender  attention,  and  where  penitent,  the  con- 
Bolations  of  the  minister  of  Christ.    -Alms-giving  was   encour- 
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aged,  and  as  the  proclivities  to  a  monastic  life  increased,  sever- 
al of  the  religious  orders  began  to  subsist,  in  part  at  least,  on 
charity. 

In  the  Latin  church,  as  the  dark  ages  drew  on,  the  idea  of 
merit,  to  be  attained  by  deeds  of  charity,  crept  in,  and  the  alms- 
giving, which,  among  the  early  Christians,  had  been  prompted 
by  love  to  Christ,  and  the  desire  to  imitate  his  example  under 
a  stimulus  so  powerful,  increased  in  amount  and  ostentatious- 
ness.  Europe  was  overrun  with  beggars ;  they  swarmed  at 
the  doors  of  the  churches,  at  the  gates  of  the  cities,  in  the 
streets,  everywhere.  Now  it  was  the  thin,  pale-faced,  Francis- 
can monk,  who,  with  knotted  cord  around  his  waist,  and  hair 
shirt  peeping  from  under  his  robe,  asked,  in  ghostly  voice,  for 
charity  for  Christ's  and  St.  Francis'  sake;  anon,  a  jolly,  sleek, 
round-faced  friar,  whose  countenance  testified  that  he  did  not 
mortify  the  body,  and  who  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  monas- 
tic orders,  demanded  charity  for  the  church's  sake ;  while  the 
blind,  halt,  lame,  and  the  stout,  able-bodied  mendicant,  each,  in 
turn,  sought  the  means  of  subsistence  without  labor.  In  vain 
did  the  kings  of  France,  England,  and  Germany  issue  their 
edicts  for  the  repression  of  mendicity.  The  people  could  not 
understand  that  what  was  right  in  a  monk,  was  wrong  in  a 
lay  mendicant,  and,  in  spite  of  whips,  chains,  and  stocks,  the 
galleys  and  the  prisons,  beggary  flourished  and  increased.  In 
the  time  of  the  twelfth  Louis,  Paris  alone  had  30,000  beggars. 

The  Reformation,  while  striking  vigorous  blows  at  the  mon- 
astic life,  and  at  mendicancy  in  general,  yet  inculcated,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  duty  of  Christian  charity,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  alms-giving.  The  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  hitherto  shamefully  neglected,  was  advocated  by  Luther 
and  Melancthon,  with  impressive  eloquence  and  effect ;  and  in 
Germany,  and  in  Great  Britain,  such  charities  as  the  gymnasia 
and  University  of  Wirtcmburg,  Christ's  Church  Hospital  School, 
Heriot's  Hospital  School,  and  a  little  later,  some  of  the  numer- 
ous orphan  houses,  which  are  now  so  abundant  in  Protestant 
Germany,  were  founded. 

The  repression  of  several  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  Friars, 
and  the  establishment  oF  lay  orders  for  teaching  and  the  care 
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■of  the  sick,  such  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Mercy,  and  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  and  the  Lazarists,  in  the 
Romish  church,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  among  the  indications  that  Popery,  failing  in  other  evi- 
dences of  its  fidelity  to  the  true  principles  of  Christianity,  vi^as 
disposed  to  fall  back  on  its  charities  to  the  poor,  as  most  con- 
clusive proofs  of  its  Divine  mission.  In  these  deeds  of  charity, 
however,  they  did  not  surpass  the  Protestants,  though  still  ad- 
hering to  the  idea  of  merit.  Spener  and  Francke,  and  Zinzen- 
dorf  and  Schwartz,  were  as  abundant  in  their  labors,  as  com- 
prehensive in  their  plans,  and  as  earnest  in  their  zeal,  as 
De  la  Salle,  Vincent  de  Paul,  Francis  Xavier,  or  Louise  de 
Me  r  iliac. 

The  eighteenth  century,  with  its  progress  in  individualism 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  brought,  also,  enlarged  and  clearer 
views  in  regard  to  charity  to  the  poor.  The  instruction  of  the 
deaf  mute,  and  the  blind  poor,  the  introduction  of  the  humane 
system  of  non-restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  the 
establishment  of  orphan  houses  and  reformatories  for  neglect- 
ed, homeless,  and  viciously-inclined  children,  were  among  the 
triumphs  of  humanity,  prompted  by  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity  in  that  century ;  and  all  these  have  made  a  far  more 
rapid  progress  during  the  present  century.  Those  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  fifty  years,  have  been  permitted  to  witness 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  the  British,  French,  and  Danish  West  Indies,  the  general 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  inferior  classes,  the  radical 
improvement  of  the  poor-laws  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
more  humane  administration  of  police,  the  improvement  of  pris- 
on discipline,  the  establishment,  on  an  extensive  scale,  of 
reformatory,  ragged,  and  industrial  schools,  the  training  of  idi- 
ots, imbeciles,  and  cretins,  the  multiplication  of  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, and  infirmaries,  both  of  a  general  and  special  char- 
acter, a  material  reduction  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
which  have  hitherto  been  the  great  bane  of  the  poor,  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  and  religious  instruction,  by  the 
agency  of  tract  and  Bible  distribution,  by  special  missionary 
effort  in  cities,  and  colportage  in  the  most  sparsely  settled  rural 
22^ 
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districts,  and  generally  an  increased  sympathy  and  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  lowly. 

Yet  with  all  these  appliances  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  with 
thousands  of  thoughtful,  generous  hearts  constantly  occupied 
with  the  consideration  of  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition,  with  no  general  or  extensive  wars  to  desolate  the 
countries  of  Christendom,  no  wide-spread  famine  to  reduce 
the  supply  of  food  below  the  demand  for  it,  no  devastating 
pestilence  to  paralyze  the  toilers,  to  whom  the  world  owes  its 
wealth,  and  with  an  increase  of  material  prosperity,  unparallel- 
ed in  the  world's  previous  history,  it  is  a  fact  of  deep  and  pain- 
ful interest,  that  not  only  throughout  Christendom,  but  the 
world  over,  there  is  a  steady  increase,  year  by  year,  and  in  a 
ratio  greater  than  that  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  of 
pauperism.  The  number  of  the  poor,  always  large,  in  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  political  economists,  all  the  schemes  of  com- 
munists, all  the  plans  of  the  most  practical  philanthropists,  and 
all  the  largesses  of  Christian  charity,  grows  ever  larger.  What 
is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  church  in  respect  to  this  question 
of  pauperism  J  and  is  it  doing  that  duty  ?  To  answer  these 
questions  fully  and  satisfactorily,  would  require  abilities  of  the 
highest  order,  and  more  pages  than  the  Quarterly  can  spare. 
Yet  there  are  some  points  both  negative  and  positive  which 
may  be  indicated,  which  will  serve  us  as  way-marks  in  attain- 
ing to  right  views  and  conclusions  on  this  important  subject. 
And  we  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  negatively,  that  indis- 
criminate alms-giving,  far  from  diminishing  pauperism,  only  ag- 
gravates and  increases  it.  So  much  the  past  experience  of  the 
eighteen  Christian  centuries  has  taught  us.  The  easy  charity, 
which  bestows  on  all  comers  its  dole  of  food,  of  clothing,  or  of 
money,  makes  mendicity  a  thriving  trade,  and  effectually  pau- 
perizes the  recipient.  We  may  remark  again,  that  legal  relief 
seldom  accomplishes  the  purposes  of  true  Christian  charity. 
The  doctrine  has  been  widely  disseminated,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  action  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Christendom,  that  the  pau- 
per, however  he  became  such,  has  a  right  to  sustenance  for 
himself  and  his  family,  from  the  State.  No  idea  can  be  more 
contrary  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  the  poor. 
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"This,"  says  the  apostle  Paul  in  his  second  epistle  to  the 
ThessalonianS;  "  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not 
work,  neither  should  he  cat."  And  yet  everywhere  do  we  find 
able-bodied  men  and  women  demanding,  as  their  right,  the  al- 
lowance which  the  State  furnishes  to  the  pauper.  The  sick 
and  infirm,  should  certainly  receive  relief  at  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  but  this  is  almost  always  bestowed,  as  it  should  not 
be,  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  away  their  self-respect  and  degrade 
them. 

In  tlie  third  place,  we  may  remark,  that  organized  charities, 
by  whatever  plan  administered,  are  not  necessarily,  nor,  indeed, 
very  generally,  true  exhibitions  of  Christian  charity.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  self-seeking,  the  love  of  preeminence,  the  jeal- 
ousies, and  favoritism,  which  are  so  prominent  features  of  many 
of  them,  there  are  but  few  (thank  God,  there  are  a  few)  which 
so  administer  aid  as  to  benefit  and  elevate  permanently,  the  re- 
cipient. There  are  many  of  them  which  do  so7?ie  good,  but  very 
few  accomplish  what  they  might,  with  tlie  same  means,  if  they 
occupied  a  higher  moral  and  Christian  position. 

Let  us  lay  down,  then,  a  few  rules  by  which  the  character  of 
acts  of  professed  charity  may  be  judged,  and  the  question  of 
their  accordance  with  a  trulj/  Christian  charity  determined. 
Christian  charity  should  be  secret  and  quiet,  not  open  or  osten- 
tatious; it  should  be  bestowed,  after  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  its  recipient;  it  should  not  be  lavish  or  dispropor- 
tioncd  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  case ;  it  should  not  be  so 
administered  as  to  wound  the  feelings,  or  injure  the  self-respect 
of  the  recipient;  it  should  not  encourage  dependence,  for  a  mo- 
ment beyond  the  period  wlien  the  person  aided  can  resume  the 
conditions  of  self-support;  it  should  stimulate  to  exertion;  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  Christian  sympathy  and  counsel, 
whenever  possible;  and  it  should  be  given  in  the7ia7ne,Si.udfor 
the  sake  of,  the  Master.  Judged  by  these  rules,  how  far  short 
do  many  of  our  vaunted  and  lavish  benefactions  come,  of  the 
character  of  truly  Christian  charity  ?  How  often  is  it  the 
case,  that  now,  as  in  the  Saviour's  time,  the  little  gift  of  the  poor^ 
administered  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way,  and  with  the 
right  spirit,  outweighs  the  princely  munificence  of  the  rich  I 
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New  Testament  signification  of  eis  and  en. 

Much  depends  on  the  skilful  employment  of  prepositions  in 
our  own  language  to  express  nice  shades  of  meaning.  Here 
is  where  distinguished  writers  show  their  superiority.  So  it  is 
with  the  Greek.  Much  in  the  New  Testament  can  be  deter- 
mined by  them.  Still,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  such  a  variety 
of  meanings  as  some  other  parts  of  speech,  but  they  retain 
substantially  the  same  sense.  Hence  we  can  the  more  readily 
determine  their  signification.  They  are  often  limited  to  a 
single  construction  as  in  the  cases  before  us. 

What  induced  us  to  take  up  a  theme  apparently  so  insignifi- 
cant, was  a  correspondence  from  Rev.  J.  0.  Fee,  which  has 
been,  for  a  long  time,  mislaid  and  forgotten,  but  which,  upon 
coming  to  light,  we  thought  it  might  not  be  unprofitable,  briefly 
to  discuss  in  the  Quarterly.  It  makes,  as  will  be  perceived,  a 
novel  view  of  baptism  to  depend  on  these  little  words.  It  is 
as  follows : 

"  ^  Baptism  not  immersion  i?i  water  J 

A  Pcdobaptist  friend,  who  is  a  good  scholar,  takes  the  fol- 
lowing position  :  '  Eis  and  the  accusative,  following  a  verb  of 
motion,  marks  the  object  into  which  the  action  tends — the  ob- 
ject that  bounds  the  action.  Hence,  though  baptize  means 
immerse,  yet  the  immersion  is  not  into  water,  but  eis  to  onoma 
— into  the  name  of  Christ;  that  baptizo  has  the  force  of  bring 
— and  the  baptism  or  immersion  consists  in  bringing  the  per- 
son from  a  state  without  the  name  of  Christ,  into  a  state  within 
the  name  of  Christ.  The  ceremony  or  action  of  bringing  with- 
in the  name  of  Christ  is  the  baptism, — (This  rite  may  be  with 
oil  or  \vith  water — the  latter  preferred,  because  referred  to 
elsewhere — not  in  the  command,) — en  and  the  dative  marking 
the  instrument  with  which  the  rite  is  performed,  or  place  or 
material  in  which  the  subject  is  when  baptized. 

The  command,  then,  is  to  immerse,  not  into  water,  but  into 
the  name  of  Christ.     John  baptized  into  repentance.' 

This  position  is  regarded  by  many  as  founded  on  the  laws  of 
the  Greek  language,  and  impregnable.  The  position  is  held  by 
many  excellent  men  who  are  fair  scholars." 
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Here,  then,  our  work  is  laid  out  before  us,  and  it  may  not 
be  considered  unwise  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  posi- 
tion sug(:^ested. 

It  is  admitted  that  ^^  haptizo  means  immerse,"  so  that  that 
point  is  settled;  ^^yet  the  immersion  is  not  into  water."  This, 
we  must  confess,  is  a  singular  position,  as  the  literal  meaning  of 
immerse  is,  ^^  to  put  under  water  or  other  fluid  ;  to  plunge  ;  to 
dip"  Then,  if  baptism  does  not  consist  in  dipping  into  water, 
it  must  consist  in  dippuig  into  some  other  fluid,  though  not 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ordinance,  as  water  is.  la 
either  case,  it  would  equally  militate  against  the  theory  ad- 
vanced. The  argument  by  which  this  strange  position  is  sup- 
posed to  be  maintained,  all  turns  upon  the  use  of  the  two  Greek 
prepositions;  eis  and  e7i. 

Every  school-boy,  very  soon  after  he  commences  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language,  learns  that  eis  is  used  only  with  the  accusa- 
tive, and  has  the  primary  signification  of  into,  and  en  is  em- 
ployed only  with  the  dative,  and  has  the  general  meaning  of  in^ 
so  that  the  former  is  into,  and  the  latter  is  in.  The  Greek 
words  retain  these  significations  just  as  universally  as  the 
English,  nay,  more  so;  for  i?ito  and  m  are  more  frequently  in- 
terchanged or  modified  in  their  signification  than  the  Greek. 

Dr.  Robinson  sayS;  in  his  New  Testament  Lexicon, — ''eis 
governs  only  the  accusative,  with  the  primary  idea  of  motion 
into  any  place  or  thing."  This  primary  meaning  is  the  one 
adopted  by  the  correspondence  above,  in  which  we  are  of 
course  agreed ;  and  we  have  no  objections  to  applying  it  to  eis 
to  onoma — into  the  name  of  Christ.  That  is  the  sentiment  we 
always  attach  to  the  formula,  "I  baptize  thee  in  (into)  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Amen."  It  ought  to  have  been  translated  irito.  Now  for  the 
signification.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  it?  We  mean 
simply  to  recognize  in  the  candidate,  by  immersion  in  water,  his 
faith  in  Christ — in  the  triune  God — that  by  fnith  he  is  brought, 
through  grace,  into  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Not  that  he 
is  brought  there  by  the  efficiency  of  baptism,  or  baptismal  re- 
generation, but  by  repentance  and  faith — by  adoption,  which  is 
publicly  acknowledged  in  the  formal  rite  of  immersion.     He  is 
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a  new  creature  in  Christ;  and  by  being  clipped  in  water — not  in 
oil — and  thereby  baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ,  in  whom  he 
has  believed,  he  makes  a  public  profession  of  renouncinii;  the 
world,  and  taking  upon  Iiimsclt'  the  name  and  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian. '^  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ, 
have  put  on  Christ."  Gal.  3:27.  Here  this  Greek  word  is  trans- 
lated into,  as  it  should  have  been  elsewhere ;  for  example,  1 
Cor.  1  :  13,  "Were  ye  baptized  in  (into)  the  name  of  Paul." 
Acts  19:3,  "Unto  (into)  what  then  were  ye  baptized?  and 
they  said,  unto  (into)  John's  baptism."  Yerse  5,  "  They  were 
baptized  in  (into)  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  There  was 
just  as  much  propriety  in  translating  the  last  unto  as  the  first, 
or  the  first  in  as  the  last.  We  have  the  same  construction,  m, 
with  the  accusative,  signifying  into,  and  we  sec  no  necessity  for 
chan<2^iniir  it. 

Baptism,  then,  is  not  the  bringing  of  the  candidate  over  into 
the  state  of  the  Christian,  that  is,  regeneration,  which  is  pre- 
supposed in  the  ordinance,  but  it  is,  in  our  view,  the  simple  rite 
of  immersion  according  to  the  command  and  example  of  Christ, 
whereby  the  change  from  nature  to  grace  is  publicly  acknowl- 
edged. It  is  putting  on  Christ  before  the  world.  To  be  bap- 
tized into  Christ  or  into  his  name,  is  to  be  baptized  into  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christ,  or  into  the  profession  of  his  relig- 
ion. So  baptized  i7ito  repentance,  or  "  into  his  death,"  may  be 
explained.  "Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized 
into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  Therefore  wc 
were  baptized  with  him  by  baptism  into  death." 

Now  what  is  this  immersion  ?  The  above  correspondence  says 
it  is  immersion, — i.  e.,  dipping  ov  plunging, — not  into  water, 
but  into  a  figure — a  state.  If  i\\G plunging  is  literal,  the  water, 
or  that  into  which  the  candidate  is  plunged,  is  also  literal,  and 
we  have  literal  baptism,  or  immersion,  whatever  may  be  the 
figurative  state  or  consequences.  This  is  plainly  declared. 
If  we  take  our  correspondent's  own  meaning  of  cis,  with  the 
accusative,  and  apply  it  to  the  example  of  Christ,  as  given  by 
Mark,  we  have,  "  Jesus — was  baptized  of  John — cis  to?i  Jor- 
daiien  in  (into)  the  Jordan,"  i.  e.,  Jesus  was  dipped  or  plunged 
into  the  Jordan.    What  can  be  more  definite  ?     This  is  as  clear  a 
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case  as  cis  to  onoma,  nay,  dearer^  because  it  is  literal;  and  be- 
longs to  the  literal  act  of  immersion,  while  the  other  is  figura- 
tive, and  can  only  be  represented  in  a  figure. 

The  antithesis  of  6?^5  is  eA:,  according  to  philologists.  If  we 
apply  this  to  the  case  of  Philip  and  the  eunuch^  it  will  elucidate 
this  matter,  and  confirm  our  position.  "  They  went  down  both 
— eis  to  hudor — into  the  water,  both  Philip  and  tlie  eunuch  ;  and 
he  baptized  liim  ;  and  they  came  up — ek — out  of  the  water." 
Why  this  into  and  out  o/,  if  the  immersion  was  not  in  ivater  ? 

If  baptism  is  not  immersion  in  or  i?ito  water,  why  is  the  rite 
always  performed  where  there  is  much  water,  as  in  or  into 
the  Jordan,  whenever  anything  is  said  about  the  place  or  mode 
of  its  administration  ?  If  it  is  immersion,  as  our  correspon- 
dence admits,  performed  in  water — as  wc  have  seen  and  shall 
see  before  we  close — then  put  the  two  together,  and  the  rite 
of  baptism  is  immersion  in  water,  "  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  On  this 
ground,  all  the  passages  referring  to  the  subject  literally  or  fig- 
uratively, are  easily  and  naturally  explained,  vindicating  the 
doctrine  of  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism." 

But  now  let  ns  consider  the  mcanins;  of  e7i  with  the  dative 
as  given  above.  It  is  not  very  fully  explained.  It  reads  as  if 
it  always  meant  the  instrument  with  which,  or  the  place  or 
material  in  which,  the  rite  is  performed.  Well,  suppose  it 
does,  what  is  gained  ?  Does  it  prove  that  the  immersion  con- 
ceded is  not  in  water  7     Let  us  see. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  common  meaning  of  this 
word  is  in,  and  we  sec  no  reason  for  rendering  it  anything 
else,  when  this  is  not  inept.  Kobinson  says,  "It  governs 
only  the  dative  with  the  primary  idea  of  rest  in  a  place 
— compared  with  eis  and  ek,  it  stands  between  the  two,  eis 
implying  motion  into,  en  the  being  or  remaining  in,  and  ek 
motion  out  of^  Is  this  primary  meaning  of  en,  used  more 
than  twenty-five  hundred  times  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
be  always  discarded  when  found  in  connection  with  baptize,  ^w^ 
a  remote  meaning  to  be  substituted  ?  We  see  no  propriety  in 
this  mode  of  procedure.  If  baptize  means  immerse,  why  not 
translate  hapiizo  en  hudati,  which  is  several  times  employed. 
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I  immerse  in  water ^  or,  at  least,  /  baptize  in  water,  instead  of 
'^  I  baptize  loith  water  ?"  Does  it  not  make  good  sense  ?  Is 
there  any  other  reason  for  saying  with  instead  of  in,  than  to 
avoid  fixing  definitely  the  mode,  where  immersion  is  disputed? 
"We  confess  our  ignorance.  Indeed,  if  it  had  been  thus  trans- 
lated according  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word,  it  would 
liave  determined  tlie  mode^  as  doubtless  it  was  designed  to  do. 
"  I  baptize  in  water/'  would  clearly  and  legitimately  have 
meant  immersion,  even  without  translating  haptizo ;  and  no 
one  with  that  before  him  would  have  had  the  presumption  to 
have  written  the  sentence — ^'Baptism  not  immersion  m2^"«^er/" 

But  some  one  may  persist  in  saying  that  en  hudati  means 
simply  that  water  was  the  instrument  with  which  baptism  was 
performed.  Well,  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we 
admit  it,  and  refer  again  to  our  Pedobaptist  New  Testament 
Lexicon,  to  show  the  nse  of  the  word  as  means.  It  is  employ- 
ed, that  asserts, — 

"  1.  With  dative  o^  'per son j  by  whose  aid  or  intervention  any- 
thing is  done." 

^^2.  With  dative  of  thing,  hut  used  siricthj  only  whoro  the 
object  is  conceived  of  as  actually  m,  or  surrounded  by,  the  thing 
in  question." 

The  first  is  not  to  the  point,  and  we  let  it  pass.  But  the 
second  applies  to  the  present  case,  and  will  throw  great  light 
npon  it.  Let  us  quote  two  or  three  passages  where  this  inter- 
pretation will  not  be  disputed.  Matt.  8:  32.  We  have  here  an 
account  of  the  herd  of  swine  which  ran  into  the  sea  and  "per- 
ished in  and  by  the  waters"  surrounding  them.  1  Cor.  3 :  13, 
"  Every  man's  work — shall  be  revealed  in  and  by  fire  surround- 
ing it."  Rev.  14:  10,  "Tormented  m  and  by  fire  surrounding 
him."  Now,  if  we  apply  it  to  the  above  passage,  it  will  read, 
''  I  baptize  (or  immerse)  you  in  and  &i/ water  surrounding  you," 
so  that  using  the  water  as  the  instrument  of  baptism,  it  never- 
theless, strictly  interpreted,  determines  the  mode. 

Take  another  passage,  in  which  the  multitudes  of  Judea  are  rep- 
resented as  baptized  of  John,e7i  to  Jordane — m  the  Jordan  ;  or, 
as  another  evangelist  has  it,  "  in  the  river  Jordan."  We  could  not 
very  well  say  "  with'^  in  this  case, — ivith  the  Jordan,  or  loith  the 
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river  Jordan.  It  would  not  make  very  good  sense.  If  it  has 
reference  to  the  means,  it  miist^  according  to  the  above  inter- 
pretation, have  the  sense  of  ?7i  and  hy  the  Jordan.  If  it  refers 
to  place  merely,  it  makes  but  little  difference,  as  it  is  conceded 
that  baptize  means  immerse.  They  were  immersed,  or  put  un- 
der water,  in  the  Jordan,  or  at  the  Jordan,  if  this  is  preferred. 
If  it  designates  the  matei^ial  in  which  they  were,  when  the  or- 
dinance was  performed,  still  baptize  determines  the  significa- 
tion. While  in  the  river  they  wore  immersed — dipped,  plung- 
ed. There  is  not  the  least  probability  that  this  immersion  was 
in  oil,  but  there  is  every  probability  that  it  was  in  the  water  or 
material  in  which  they  were. 

We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  which  is  applicable  to 
tlic  present  case.  It  is  immaterial  to  us,  as  in  either  view  the 
result  is  virtually  the  same. 

Finallv,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  come  is  not  that  the 
"laws  of  the  Greek  language"  sustain  the  position  of  the  above 
correspondence,  that  baptism  is  not  immersion  in  water,  but  a 
figurative  immersion  into  a  state  wliich  may  be  represented  any 
way  by  water,  oil,  or  almost  anything  else,  applied  as  the 
means,  place,  or  material,  by  or  in  which  immersion  into  the 
name  of  Christ,  may  be  pcrfoi%cd — all  rendered  "impregnable'* 
])y  the  use  of  the  two  Greek  prepositions  suggested.  By  no 
means.  Instead  of  this,  these  prepositions  show  tliat  the  lit- 
eral ceremony  of  baptism,  as  exemplified  by  Christ  himself, 
was  performed  by  immersion,  or  dipping  "  fy/io  the  Jordan," 
tliat  others  were  baptized  "  m  water" — ^^  in  the  river" — ^^  hi 
the  Jordan,"  and  that  afterwards  both  the  administrator  and 
the  candidate  "'  went  down  into  the  water"  to  attend  to  this 
ordinance.  Christ  gave  a  literal  example  of  this  rite,  and  be- 
lievers afterwards  were  "'  buried  with  him  in  baptism." 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  immersion  in  water  was  designed 
to  be  significant  of  a  spiritual  baptism.  lie  who  attends  to  it 
properly  is  immersed  in  water,  and  thereby  baptized  ^^  into  the 
name  of  the  Father/'  &c, — "m^o  the  name  of  the  Lord," — ^^  into 
Clirist," — ^' into  death," — ^^  into  the  remission  of  sins," — "  m^o 
one  body,"  &c.  All  these  have  eis  with  the  accusative,  and  are 
fii>:urativelv  true  to  those  who  attend  to  the  rite  according  to 
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its  original  design.  These  being  true,  does  not  militate  against 
the  literal  rite  of  immersion  in  water,  which  is  determined  by 
the  same  Greek  construction.  We  might  as  well  reject  them 
all,  as  far  as  the  visits  loquendi  is  concerned,  as  to  reject  this. 
The  same  impregnable  law,  of  cis  with  the  accusative,  and  en 
with  the  dative,  on  which  the  correspondence  relies  to  over- 
throw the  rite  of  immersion  in  water,  ^'ocs  to  establish  it. 


Art.  IV.— the   POWER   OF   PERSONAL    CHARACTER. 

When  the  great  Leader  and  Lawgiver  of  Israel, — seating 
himself  on  the  heights  of  Iloreb,  which  overlooked  the  plains 
beneath  and  around  him,— ^was  musing  over  the  future,  as  early 
manhood  is  wont  to  muse,  there  came  to  him  a  Divine  messen- 
ger, who  gave  him  his  great  commission,  and  set  him  abont  the 
significant  work  of  his  life.  "  Thy  brethren  lie  in  bondage,"' 
said  the  majestic  voice,  as  it  issued  from  the  lips  of  flame,  "  go 
down  now  and  deliver  them.  Tarry  no  longer  amid  these  im- 
aginings and  hopes  and  fears  and  purposes;  the  time  has  come 
for  execution.  Go,  break  the  yoke  of  tyranny;  teach  despair- 
ing hearts  how  to  hope,  and  infuse  energy  into  the  spirits  that 
lie  dormant  in  chains." 

The  strong  heart  of  Moses  was  tremulous  before  such  an  un- 
dertaking, and  his  ambition  started  back  affrighted  at  the  sight 
of  such  a  goal.  Weighed  in  such  a  balance,  his  purpose  was 
found  wanting.  His  arms  dropped  down  in  sudden  weakness. 
He  took  a  hurried  inventory  of  his  resources,  and  they  seemed 
to  shrink  into  nothing.  The  perils  of  that  great  undertaking 
multiplied  and  grew  fearful; — the  load  of  responsibility  seem- 
ed too  heavy  to  be  borne.  The  powers  that  had  sometimes 
stirred  within  him,  impatient  of  restraint  and  struggling  for 
conflict,  sank  down,  as  if  beneath  paralysis.  He  would  fain  put 
away  the  commission,  decline  the  dignity^  and  refuse  the  service. 
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He  pleads  his  lack  of  prestige.  He  has  no  imposing  history  to 
show,  no  majestic  presence  that  awes  the  observer,  no  wizard 
skill,  no  magnetic  lips.  Almost  in  despair  he  cries  out,  <'  0 
my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore,  nor  since  thou 
liast  spoken  unto  thy  servant:  but  I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of 
a  slow  tongue." 

Give  him  but  these  outward  gifts,  and  he  deems  he  can  work 
even  these  required  wonders.  He  can  then  subdue  the  hard 
heart  of  the  tyrant,  convince  his  unwilling  mind,  and  overpower 
the  selfisliness  which  has  long  been  kingly  in  its  power,  and 
grown  arrogant  with  success.  Give  him  these  outward  imple- 
ments, and  he  believes  he  can  magnetize  opposition  into  sym- 
pathy, and  change  foes  into  allies.  Then  he  imagines  he  can 
infuse  hope  and  resolution  into  the  bowed  bondmen  who  now 
only  groan  instead  of  struggling,  and  to  whom  deliverance  has 
become  only  a  rare  dream  of  departed  glory.  His  trust  is  not 
in  the  power  of  his  own  resolute  heart,  not  in  his  unconquera- 
ble purpose,  not  in  his  clear  credentials,  not  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  aim,  not  in  the  majesty  of  the  truth  he  has  to  tell, 
not  even  in  the  promised  presence  of  God.  No  !  he  would  give 
all  these  for  an  orator's  tongue — for  the  rhythmic  roll  of  sono- 
rous periods,  the  flashes  of  verbal  wit,  and  the  thunder  of  ve- 
hement denunciation  !  This  is  a  great  prophet's  testimony  to 
eloquence,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  even  great 
men's  blindness  to  the  real  elements  of  power. 

The  copyists  of  !^Ioses  are  yet  among  us.  His  faithlessness 
and  folly  survive  him.  Now,  as  then,  the  outward  weighs  more 
than  the  inward,  in  the  miserable  scales  we  use.  Still  we  arc 
constantly  putting  prestige  before  principle,  concomitants  be- 
fore character,  and  tricks  of  jugglers  before  the  truth  of  God. 
Men  excuse  themselves  from  undertaking  to  be  eminent  in  right- 
eousness on  the  ground  of  lacking  genius;  and  apologize  for 
their  want  of  success  by  saying  that  they  had  not  gold  enough 
to  buy  it.  We  sometimes  talk  as  though  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  endangered  by  having  a  brilliant  advocate  call 
its  sentences  "glittering  generalities ;"  and  we  parade  some 
shrewd  politician's  compliment  to  the  J3ible  as  though  it  w'^ent 
farther  to  prove  our  religious  faith  a   reality  than  the  conver- 
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sion  of  St.  Paul.  The  epigram  of  a  European  warrior,  that  he 
had  discovered  in  war  that  '^  God  was  always  on  tlic  side  that 
had  the  strongest  battalions,"  is  quoted  with  very  general  ap- 
probation. It  carries  a  falsehood  with  it,  nevcrtlicless.  Nei- 
ther with  heavy  battalions,  nor  with  armies  victorious  in  a  score 
of  successive  battles,  does  Jehovah  always  marcli.  The  crushed 
handful,  who  can  die  but  will  not  capitulate,  arc  sometimes  the 
forces  above  which  celestial  banners  are  waving,  and  their  mar- 
tyrdom is  the  triumph  of  their  cause.  The  higlicst  weapons  of 
our  moral  warfare  sometimes  make  little  show  on  parade ;  and 
he  wliom  the  centuries  have  canonized  a  liero  and  a  saint  may 
liave  walked  so  quietly  and  obscurely  on  earth  that  his  own 
generation  took  no  note  of  his  eminence. 

To  crave  power  over  men  is  natural;  to  use  it  is  only  to 
yield  to  an  almost  irresistible  impulse ;  to  let  it  go  abroad  is  a 
necessity  of  social  life.  This  longing  for  power  may  be  a  blind 
and  periodic  yearning  of  the  heart,  or  it  may  be  the  intelligent 
and  steady  ambition  of  an  active  and  regulated  nature.  Here 
it  is  hunger  that  opens  its  mouth  and  cries  for  food,  there  it  is 
diligent  search  and  laborious  struggling  for  its  object.  Some 
men  hoard  up  power  for  self-gratificp-tion,  as  misers  hoard  gold, 
tliat  they  may  count  it  over  and  call  it  theirs;  others  ostenta- 
tiously parade  it  to  get  attention  and  envy,  as  ladies  unglovc 
their  jewelled  hands,  or  recent  college  graduates  display  their 
diplomas.  Some  there  are  who  vsc  their  power  simply  because 
they  enjoy  exercising  it, — aiming  at  nothing  beyond  this;  just 
as  a  boy  uses  his  sled,  or  a  fast  man  his  fast  horse.  Others 
employ  power  to  build  themselves  up  in  society  and  win  fresh 
distinctions;  their  power  is  like  their  bank  bills,  determinable 
in  value  by  the  amount  of  other  funds  for  which  it  can  be  ex- 
changed. As  it  circulates  it  may  liclp  others,  or  it  may  injure 
them ;  the  possessor  takes  no  note  of  the  benefit,  and  never 
troubles  himself  about  the  injury.  Others,  still,  use  power 
largely  for  evil  ends.  It  becomes,  in  their  hands,  a  destructive 
force.  It  gives  prestige  to  false  principles,  and  currency  to 
bad  qualities  ;  it  is  used  to  gild  over  dark  sins,  to  smut  integ- 
rity with  ridicule,  and  to  hide  the  iniquity  of  a  false  and  selfish 
life  by  filling  it  up  with  brilliant  freaks  and  imposing  clap  trap. 
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They  give  gross  vices  a  magnificent  setting,  and  so  procure  tol- 
eration for  them ;  their  imperial  air  secures  for  them  a  sort  of 
social  royalty;  and,  having  been  acknowledged  as  sovereigns, 
they  robe  wickedness  in  stately  grandeur,  and  the  world  is 
poorer  and  sadder  for  their  perverted  ministries. 

Power  has  many  symbols,  and  works  in  many  forms.  Knowl- 
edge is  power;  genius  is  power;  social  eminence  is  power; 
wealth  is  power;  official  position  is  power, — the  keen  intellect, 
the  strong  emotion,  the  resolute  will,  the  single-eyed  persever- 
ance, the  kindled  faith — all  these  are  forces  that  work  not  with- 
out promise  and  effect.  He  who  can  command  any  one  of  these 
elements  is  no  longer  wholly  weak ;  and  every  additional  ele- 
ment becomes  a  factor  to  enlarge  the  product  of  his  working 
influence.  These  elements  are  differently  estimated.  One  man 
covets  one;  another  grasps  at  a  different  element.  Some  men 
combine  different  elements  happily ;  in  other  natures  they  act 
like  acids  and  alkalies — they  mutually  neutralize.  ^YG  propose 
to  speak  here  of  the  Power  of  Personal  Character,  and  to 
speak  of  it  chiefly  as  a  force  going  out  from  the  possessor  to 
modify  or  mould  other  natures,  or  to  leaven  society.  Without 
ignoring  at  all  the  elements  and  conditions  of  such  power  which 
lie  outside  of  the  man,  we  shall  look  especially  at  those  which 
lie  within  him.  And  we  may,  perhaps,  find,  on  inspection,  that 
less  is  owing  to  surroundings,  and  more  to  interior  qualities, 
even  in  those  cases  which  exalt  the  external  condition,  than  we 
have  been  wont  to  suppose.  Why,  then,  does  personal  charac- 
ter become  a  prominent,  if  not  the  chief,  source  of  power 
wherever  men  are  found  wielding  it  in  society?  Why  must 
this  interior  condition  so  largely  determine  both  the  quality 
and  amount  of  that  moulding  influence  which  men  send  abroad 
into  the  world  ? 

By  character  is  meant  something  different  from  a  strong 
and  leading  constitutional  tendency;  something  different  from 
the  reputation  which  a  man  may  be  having  in  any  given  com- 
munity or  circle ;  and  something  else  than  the  verdict  which 
the  popular  voice  may  send  abroad  at  any  given  hour.  Ten- 
dencies arc  only  the  germs  of  life,  which  may,  by  and  by,  grow 
up  into  elements  of  character  under  tlic  traiaing  of  a  voluntary 
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life ;  or  they  may  be  treated  as  the  gardener  treats  weeds — cut 
down  as  often  as  they  manifest  themselves  instead  of  being  cul- 
tivated.    And  reputation  is,  at  best,  but  the  shadow  of  charac- 
ter; never  the  substance  of  it.     And,  as  contiguous  objects,  or 
patches  of  cloud  through  which  the  moon  pours  its  broken  rays, 
may  so  distort  the  image  that  it  only  caricatures  the   object  it 
would  set  forth  in  sombre  outline ;  or  as  a  dim-eyed  and   excit- 
ed observer  may  transform  the  shadow  he  looks  upon  into  some 
"  frightful  Gorgon  or  chimera   dire" — so    the    reputation    of  a 
man  may  only  present  the  most  distorted  and   unjust   view   of 
his  actual  cliaractcr.     It  may  eitlicr  set  forth  a  ragged  and  hid- 
eous character  as  one  full  of  beauty    and  symmetry;  or  it  may 
represent  a  noble  spirit  under  the  aspect  of  a  monster.      Eep- 
utation  is  the  voice  of  character;  but  the  audience-room    may 
be  bad,  so  that  a  rich  voice  breaks  up  into  harsh  fragments   of 
sound ;  or  it  may  be  listened  to  by  ears  so  diseased  that    they 
turn  musical  harmonies  into  ficnd-screams.     Or,   yet   again,  in 
passing  through  the  airy  avenues,  not  a  few  of  these  character- 
voices  leave  all  tlieir  passionate  roughness  on  the  way,  so   that 
they  seem  full  of  sweetness  when  at  length  they  win  their  goal 
and  reach  the  ear  of  the  listener.       Character  is  something  ac- 
quired, not  a  thing  inherited.     It  is  the    aggregate    of  all    the 
qualities  which  have  been  gathered  up  in  the  work  of  a  volun- 
tary life, — it  is  the  moral  result  reached  at  any  given  point  in 
our  career,  showing  what  our  whole  past  has  been,  and  prophe- 
sying in  no  very  uncertain  language  respecting  our  future.      Of 
course  the  more  positive  the  qualities   are — the   more    salient 
points  it  possesses — the  more  freely  its   forces  act,   and    the 
more  decisive  is  its  influence.     What  we  call  a   strong   charac- 
ter usually  does  a  strong  work;  because  it  has  active  energies, 
and  its  movements  are  decisive.     Some  there  are  who  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  have  much  of  real  personal  character.     They  have 
natives  of  their  own,  but  hardly  any  opinions   or   qualities    but 
those  in  which  many  around  them  may  claim  a  right  by   owner- 
ship.    They  are  reflectors,  reproducing  the  features  of  the  last 
strong  nature  that  stood  before  them.     Their  speech  is  an  echo 
of  the  most  recent  sonorous  voice  which   broke   from    earnest 
lips.     They  hold  to  the  creed  which  was  last  read.      They  are 
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members  of  the  party  which  happens  just  now  to  be  in  the  as- 
cendant. They  arc  proofs  of  the  power  of  character,  however ; 
— not  of  the  power  of  their  own,  but  of  another's;  for  they  arc 
the  subjects  of  that  power; — the  wheels  of  their  complex  men- 
tal i^iechanisni  are  turned  by  the  currents  which  living  souls 
around  them  are  pouring  abroad. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  wield  a  large  power  over  society,  this 
is  the  first  and  essential  thing.  A  real,  personal,  independent 
inward  life  must  be  maintained.  It  is  the  first  law  of  success 
for  a  young  man  going  out  into  the  world.  He  must  recognize 
his  personality  and  responsibility.  In  spite  of  all  his  relations, 
lie  is  to  remember  that  he  has  a  distinct  existence  of  his  own, 
which  he  cannot  barter,  and  for  the  mode  of  which  he  must  give 
account.  Never  dogmatic  and  bigoted,  yet  he  must  learn  to 
hold  his  opinions  firmly  till  they  are  proved  false.  Seeking 
counsel  of  wise  teachers,  he  is  to  let  his  follies  condemn  him- 
self. Not  needlessly  provoking  the  censure  of  others,  he  is  to 
brave  public  opinion  when  it  demands  the  crucifixion  of  his 
conscience.  Ever  preserving  charity,  he  is  not  to  give  even  a 
tacit  approval  to  false  principleg  or  bad  men.  Never  making 
a  merit  of  singularity,  he  must  dare  to  stand  alone.  Shut  up 
with  eleven  perjured  and  resolute  jurors,  he  is  to  hold  out  in 
his  disagreement,  in  defiance  of  sophistry  and  hunger,  unterrifi- 
ed  by  the  crowd  who  clamor  for  a  prearranged  verdict.  Such 
a  man  has  personal  character,  which  society  will  feel,  if  it  do 
not  confess,  is  the  home  of  power.  That  such  a  definite  and 
positive  force  as  this  must  set  forth  the  highest  forms  of  hu- 
man influence,  and  go  far  to  explain  the  masterly  work  belong- 
ing to  any  life,  will  appear  in  view  of  several  considerations  : 

1.  Personal  character  implies  and  includes  the  very  things 
which  go  to  constitute  moral  power,  and  which  combine  to  give 
flow  and  volume  to  influence.  The  character  is  the  man,  as 
observers  see  him,  and  as  society  feels  him.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  separating  his  character  from  himself,  for  this  is  him- 
self. By  this  al6ne  can  we  know  him ;  through  this  only  does 
he  come  into  contact  with  the  life  of  the  world.  His  regulated 
intelligence,  his  employed  conscience,  his  directed  purposes,  his 
developed  aims,  his  principles  of  action,  his  methods  of  execut- 
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ing  Ills  plans,  his  perseverance,  his  hope,  liis  faith,  his  charity, 
> — all  these  implements  of  his  labor  among  men  are,  at  the 
same  time,  the  elements  of  his  character.  If,  by  means  of  these, 
he  works  on  the  world,-*-impelling,  restraining,  impressing 
and  moulding  men;— *if,  by  means  of  these,  he  makes  use  of 
outward  circumstances,  bending  them  into  his  service,  or  heav- 
ing out  of  his  path  those  which  oppose  his  progress  and  his  de- 
signs,— then  it  is  plain  that  his  character,  which  furnishes  all 
these  implements,  is  both  the  fountain  and  the  measure  of  his 
power.  His  character  is  the  arsenal,  where  he  arms  himself 
for  every  battle  ;  he  strikes  no  blow  but  with  some  implement 
drawn  from  this  store-house.  Only  his  simple  nature  lies  back 
of  his  character;  all  his  active  forces  are  stored  up  within  it. 
His  nature  may  allow  existence ;  but  his  character  only  sup- 
plies real  life.  Being  may  inhere  in  his  nature^  but  doing  is 
forever  the  offspring  of  cliaractcr. 

2.  The  use  which  is  made  of  surroundinii:  circumstances  is 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  being  who  deals  with  them; 
and  tlie  power  pertaining  to  them  is  measured  by  this  use. 
The  outward  elements  of  life  are  not  definite  quantities,  always 
imparting  just  so  much;  they  are  rather  symbols  waiting  to  be 
interpreted,  and  implements  waiting  to  be  used.  Two  men 
may  occupy  the  same  sphere,  may  have  siaiilar  surroundings,  may 
have  the  same  amount  of  muscular  power ;  but  the  results  they 
l)ring  to  pass  may  be  very  widely  different.  One  man  sees  the 
forces  of  nature  waiting  around  him,  and,  one  by  one,  he  works 
them  into  his  service,  and  so  adds  a  hundred  fold  to  his  physi- 
cal efficiency.  He  harnesses  the  winds  and  the  tides  to  his 
machinery;  calls  gravity,  magnetism,  affinities,  to  his  aid; 
makes  solids,  fluids  and  gasses  work  for  him ;  and  so  his  power 
over  matter  seems  almost  absolute.  He  seems  to  be  wielding 
the  forces  of  a  thousand  men ;  and  he  fills  up  his  days  with  the 
multiplication  of  what  appeared  impossibilities.  His  neighbor 
has  as  vigorous  arms,  and  as  ample  a  field,  and  as  plastic  and 
obedient  materials,  but  he  brings  no  such  results  to  pass,— 
simply  because  he  lacks  the  inward  qualities  which  take  cogni- 
zance of  these  waiting  forces,  and  turn  them  into  helpers. 
Some   men    walk  daily   over  great   opportunities,  and   never 
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recognize  or  use  them;  otiiers  construct  opportunities  out  of 
deprivations.  Give  some  men  a  luxuriant  garden,  and  it  will 
sliortly  be  grown  over  with  weeds,  that  choke  out  the  life  from 
all  tlic  luxuriant  and  precious  growths  that  were  in  it;  put 
others  into  a  wilderness,  and  soon  sweet-briar  and  ranunculus, 
daisy  and  blue-bell,  lily  and  honeysuckle,  flash  out  iuto  beauty 
like  apple-blossoms  in  May.  Two  travellers  journey  together 
over  the  Alps;  one  groans  at  every  toilsome  climb,  frets  over 
his  scanty  supper  at  the  Hospice,  and  hurries  off  to  bury  his 
discomforts  in  his  pillow;  the  other  finds  his  spirit  almost 
bursting  with  excess  of  joy,  he  cannot  sleep  for  powerful  emo- 
tion, and  he  feasts  on  the  visions  of  that  awful  grandeur  which 
passes  before  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life-time.  Some  men  see 
more  in  a  common  pebble  than  others  in  all  the  collections  of 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  world  is  a 
different  thing,  as  that  it  is  looked  on  with  such  dissimilar  eyes, 
and  treated  in  such  dissimilar  methods,  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  explanation  of  the  contrasts  in  our  human  experience  of  it. 
To  one  man  it  is  a  library  to  be  studied,  and  a  mine  of  hidden 
wealth  to  be  discovered  and  appropriated ;  and  so  he  grows 
wise  in  his  research,  and  rich  in  his  labor;  to  another  it  is  a 
prison  to  be  occupied,  and  an  enemy  to  be  fought ; — and  so  he 
gazes  sullenly  through  the  bars,  and  walks  with  his  hand  on  his 
sword-hilt,  ready  to  resent  expected  insult.  As  a  result,  he 
abides  in  gloom,  and  throws  away  his  energy. 

This  will  illustrate  the  statement  that  the  power  over  others, 
which  seems  to  come  of  outward  occasions  and  circumstances, 
really  comes,  after  all,  of  the  inward  qualities  which  make  an 
occasion,  and  are  prompt  to  see  and  wise  to  use  opportunity. 
Men  may  have  wealth,  and  they  may  only  ruin  themselves  and 
curse  others  by  its  employment,  for  lack  of  character.  They 
may  have  intelligence,  but  for  lack  of  character,  they  may  turn 
their  knowledge  into  a  terror.  They  may  fdl  a  high  ofiice,  but 
for  lack  of  character  they  may  embolden  villany,  and  fill  pure 
hearts  with  agony.  Great  gifts  may  be  within  their  reach,  but 
for  want  of  character  they  may  be  forever  missed  or  always 
perverted.  Multitudes  may  wait  for  their  moulding  hand,  but 
for  want  of  character  they  may  let  the  arms  hang  listless,  or 
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give  a  false  and  violent  blow  which  mars  the  moral  clay,  instead 
of  fashioning  it  into  vessels  of  honor.  The  largest  opportuni- 
ties sometimes  issue  in  the  poorest  lives ;  while  an  unpromis- 
ing sphere  holds  a  great  public  benefactor.  The  talents  arc 
sonieiimes  buried  in  a  napkin ;  while  the  widows  two  mites 
write  a  history  that  stretches  a  zone  of  joy  around  the  world. 
The  operative  power  of  all  outward  influences,  therefore,  is  de- 
termined by  the  character  of  him  who  is  set  to  lake  these  influ- 
ences by  the  hand  of  his  own  spirit^  and  write  a  history  while 
he  wields  them. 

3.  It  is  the  personal  character  that  determines  the  voluntary 
sphere  which  men  occupy,  and  the  work  they  set  themselves  to 
do;  and,  of  course,  the  sphere  occupied  and  the  work  done 
measures  the  power.  History  is  only  character  incarnated ; — 
nothing  but  the  coming  out  of  inward  qualities  into  outward 
forms  and  service.  A  deed  is  only  the  embodiment  of  a 
thought,  which  has  grown  up  through  the  stages  of  emotion  and 
purpose,  and  at  length  has  crystallized  into  final  form.  Work 
is  the  photograph  of  character;  life  is  the  outflow  of  spirit. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  any  mode  of  living  is  a  means  of  influence, 
— so  far  as  men  project  power  into  society  and  make  it  operate 
by  means  of  any  peculiar  service  undertaken, — it  is  all  owing 
to  the  forces  of  character  which  thus  choose  their  channels,  and 
flow  on  to  spread  fertility  or  scatter  desolation.  He  who  no- 
bly undertakes  a  beneficent  life  and  sustains  it,  draws  his  pur- 
pose from  his  character,  and  he  feeds  that  life  from  the  same 
inward  fountain,  so  long  as  it  is  sustained.  His  plans  are 
fashioned  within ;  his  aims  arc  the  oflspring  of  his  spirit;  his 
realm  is  the  choice  of  liis  sympathy ;  his  service  is  the  symbol 
of  liis  purpose;  the  weighty  words  are  only  guages  of  the  pow- 
erful inward  pieces  of  ordnance  from  which  they  are  fired;  and 
the  whole  significant  life  is  only  a  faint  type  of  the  character 
which  creates  it,  and  which  is  always  overrunning  with  mean- 
ing. Lives  are  what  they  are,  only  because  the  creative  char- 
acters behind  them  are  what  ihcy  are.  Greater  than  the  work 
is  the  worker;  nobler  than  the  history  of  a  soul  is  the  soul 
itself,  which  looks  out  upon  us  through  the  history; — for  its  rev- 
elations arc  always  imperfect;  and,  besides   the  power  which 
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it  pours  abroad  as  a  product  into  society,  is  that  other  fraction 
of  power  it  gives  fortli  to  overcome  the  friction  of  its  move- 
ment along  the  channels.  Life  is  the  complex  and  moving 
mechanism  of  the  factor}';  character  is  the  strong  and  massive 
engine  which  sends  its  forces  into  the  remotest  corners,  mak- 
ing them  clatter  in  every  loom  and  sing  in  every  spindle. 

One  man  absorbs  the  influences  which  others  sent  abroad  for 
the  enrichment  of  society;  another  is  a  perpetual  bestower  of 
good; — and  this  difference  results  from  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  two  men.  Some  occupations  are  assaults  upon 
human  interests;  men  thrive  in  them  only  by  rendering  others 
poorer  and  sadder; — other  functions  scatter  benefactions  con- 
stantly and  afar;  and  whoever  fills  such  spheres,  and  is  busied 
witli  such  occupations,  becomes  thereby  a  beneficent  worker; 
and  this  clioice  is  determined  by  the  spirit  which  is  within. 
Character  gives  outward  shape  and  life  by  means  of  the  vital 
energies  which  it  holds ;  just  as  the  forces  in  the  acorn  lay 
hold  of  the  helps  found  in  the  earth  and  air,  the  shower  and 
the  sunshine,  and  build  up  an  oak,  whose  boughs  furnish  an  or- 
chestra for  many  a  forest  choir,  and  in  whose  shadow  the 
flocks  find  shelter  from  summer  heat.  Character  sows  the 
seed  of  life;  the  outward  work  is  but  the  growths  which  spring 
up  in  the  fields;  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  harvest 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  nature  of  the  grain. 

4.  The  power  of  character  in  life  is  seen,  yet  again,  in  the 
fact  that  the  promptness  and  efficiency  of  effort  are  dependent 
upon  character.  The  difference  in  force  and  influence  is  often 
very  great  in  two  men  of  equal  mental  capacity,  occupying  a 
sphere  and  holding  aims  in  common.  The  movements,  in  one 
case,  are  quick  and  decisive ;  in  the  other  they  are  always  be- 
hind time,  and  the  momentum  is  exceedingly  small.  Some  men 
take  Time  by  the  forelock,  and  hold  on  firmly  till  they  have  ex- 
torted the  pledge  of  a  blessing;  others  grasp  him  by  the  skirts 
from  behind,  and  then  let  go  at  the  first  decisive  jerk;  so  that 
little  profit  comes  of  the  opportunity  he  carried  by.  Here  a 
nian  reminds  you  of  a  revolver,  which  will  let  off  half  a  dozen 
shots  in  as  many  seconds  v/ithout  stopping  to  reload; — there  is 
his  nciglibor,  whose  aim  is  equally    true,  but   who    has  to  be 
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brought  into  position  by  infinite  cflbrt  before  the  second  ball 
can  be  fired,  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  do  execution.  The  force 
of  a  life  depends,  not  only  on  the  implements  which  arc  wield- 
ed, and  the  work  sought  to  be  done,  but  also  on  the  energy  of 
the  efibrt,  the  promptness  with  which  tlic  occasion  is  dealt 
with,  and  the  persistence  wMth  which  an  object  is  adhered  to. 
Many  a  man,  with  ample  abilities,  with  a  favorable  sphere,  with 
a  strong  conscience,  a  generous  heart,  a  noble  aim,  and  a  long* 
ing  for  a  nol)lc  history  has  only  reached  a  small  success,  and 
wielded  less  than  medium  powers,- — chiefly  because  his  spirit 
was  not  resolute,  and  his  patience  was  not  equal  to  the  strain 
which  delay  had  put  upon  it, — because  he  has  not  vitalized  his 
endeavors  so  that  they  cut  their  way  through  all  obstacles,  weary 
out  opposition,  or  snatch  a  victory  from  the  hand  of  disaster. 
And  this  prompt,  decisive,  resolute  and  persistent  sort  of  w^ork, 
is  and  mnst  always  be  tlic  offspring  of  some  inward  forces  which 
go  to  make  uj)  charactei",  and  thus  stand  as  symbols  of  its  power. 
Opportunities  may  be  never  so  large,  principles  never  so  sound, 
aims  never  so  lofty,  the  sphere  never  so  well  chosen,  and  the 
work  never  so  beneficent  in  tendencv;  till  there  be  something: 
within  that  furnishes  resolution,  momentum  and  perseverance, 
the  service  may  be  inefficient,  and  the  harvests  small.  The 
character  must  give  vitality  to  the  toil. 

5.  Besides,  character  gives  its  possessor  access  to  men,  on 
whom  he  may  freely  work.  It  is  his  passport  in  society;  and 
v/hen  he  unrolls  it,  he  is  admitted  with  a  confidence  that  is 
begotten  by  no  other  credentials.  Men  may  praise  otiicr  qual- 
ities in  words;  but  tliey  keep  veneration  for  character  in  the 
lieart.  Even  those  who  are  themselves  morally  bankrupt,  I'cc- 
ognize  the  superior  wealth  of  a  noble  nature.  Men  may  put 
integrity  out  of  their  counting-rooms,  but  they  pay  their  homage 
only  at  its  shrine.  They  may  clamor  down  a  right  principle^ 
but  their  souls  still  kindle  afterward  in  devout  admiration 
when  they  calmly  read  its  history.  The  world  crucifies  its 
Messiah  in  its  passion,  but  it  turns  to  him  again  to  cry,  from 
its  heart-depths,  '•  Lord,  save,  or  I  perish,'^  or  to  sing  in  its 
jubilant  adoration,  '^  Tlosanna  to  the  Sort  of  David.'''  Men  of 
character  are  trusted;    their  qualities  are   definite  and  their 
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spirit  iiDdcrstood ;  and  so  society  has  no  fear  of  trcacliery 
when  it  takes  them  to  its  heart.  We  may  enjoy,  occasionally; 
and  over-praise  the  Northern  Lights  or  Fourth  of  July  fire- 
works; but  the  steady  sunbeams  are  chosen  for  permanent 
illumination.  A  brilliant  wit  may  excite  our  wonder,  and  per- 
haps our  envy,  for  an  hour;  but  the  companionship  of  a  solid 
thinker  is  a  blessing  whose  wealth  we  never  exhaust.  As  men  flirt 
with  showy  coquettes,  but  seek  and  marry  artless  and  affection- 
ate women  to  whom  they  may  come  hojme,  so  society  sometimes 
claps  its  hands  at  showy  and  heartless  egotists,  but  keeps  its 
trust  for  the  ^possessors  of  the  solid  qualities. 

The  result  is  that  men  of  character  are  allowed  and  invited 
to  come  close  to  human  hearts,  and  pour  their  forces  freely 
into  the  very  fountains  of  human  life.  They  speak  and  men 
listen;  their  logic  meets  little  prejudice;  their  statements  are 
taken  for  the  exact  truth;  they  plead  without  being  suspected 
of  cant;  and  when  they  protest,  it  is  as  though  tlie  old  Deca- 
logue were  vocalized.  And  this  confidence,  begotten  by  char- 
acter, is  one  essential  condition  of  power.  The  mightiest 
moral  forces  are  feeble  when  they  thunder  at  the  doors  of 
prejudice;  and  few  voices  are  sweet  enough  to  sing  suspicion 
to  sleep.  LIo  who  can  himself  awaken  no  trust  in  men,  is 
mostly  cut  off  from  all  large  service  in  their  behalf  He  may 
liave  truths  to  tell,  but  suspicion  will  be  looking  for  falsehoods. 
He  may  be  busy  witli  a  good  work,  but  men  will  turn  away 
from  it  as  from  evil  deeds.  There  may  be  a  real  wolf  which 
excites  his  outcry,  but  it  will  be  passed  by  as  a  false  alarm. 
And  so,  with  the  amplest  powers  and  the  highest  facilities,  his 
social  influence  may  have  the  narrowest  sphere  and  the  smallest 
success. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  character,  who  has  built  him- 
self up  in  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  his  fellows,  never 
lacks  a  sphere  of  service;  never  scatters  the  seed  of  his  influ- 
ence by  the  w^ay-side ;  never  fmds  all  ears  deaf  to  his  speech, 
nor  all  hearts  dead  to  the  careful  touch  of  his  moral  finger. 
He  is  allowed  to  handle  the  very  springs  of  the  soul,  and  fling 
a  modifying  force  into  the  very  centre  of  its  mechanism.  Con- 
fidence lays  open  the  very  fountains  of  life  before  him,  so  that 
24 
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he  can  readily  affect  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  current* 
that  flow  over  its  whole  domain.  And;  for  this  reason,  char- 
acter brings  to  him  a  gift  of  power. 

6.  And  yet,  again,  there  is  a  secret,  indefinable  influence  im- 
parted by  an  eminent  and  lofiy  character  to  all  the  develop- 
ments of  its  possessor,  which  gives  a  wondrous  force  to  even 
ordinary  utterance  and  ordinary  work.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  the  recognition  of  great  differences  in  the  power  of 
the  same  words,  as  they  are  uttered  by  different  speakers. 
There  is  the  same  difference  in  the  power  of  all  other  forms  of 
mental  development,  but  it  often  requires  a  keener  and  quicker 
eye  to  detect  this  difference  in  some  spheres  of  life  than  in 
others.  We  sometimes  listen  to  a  discourse,  full  of  good 
thoughts,  clearly  conceived,  Avell  embodied  in  language,  and 
delivered  not  without  animation  and  grace  of  manner.  And 
yet  we  are  left  without  any  deep  impression }  nay,  we  are  left 
tvilh  an  indefinable  but  positive  dissatisfaction.  The  intellect 
seems  to  have  been  almost  provoked  to  criticism  or  denial,, 
and  the  emotions  are  in  a  disturbed  mood.  The  speaker  has 
won  neither  the  willingness  of  the  understanding  nor  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  lieart.  We  listen  to  another  discourse,  under 
similar  conditions,  which  has  less  instruction,-  less  brilliance,. 
less  originality,  less  apparent  force  of  thought  and  vigor  of 
istyle, — half  its  statements  are  truisms,  not  a  single  really  fresh 
thouG-ht  is  brouo;ht  forward,  and  it  has  not  a  burst  of  rhetorical 
brilliance  from  beginning  to  end.  And  yet,  while  perceiving 
and  confessing  all  this,  we  seem  somehow  to  have  been  acted  on 
by  quick  and  strong  forces,  and  both  understanding  and  heart  arc 
conscious  of  having  received  a  large  and  grateful  stimulus. 
All  of  us  have  found  ourselves  in  this  position,  and  have  puzzled 
ourselves,  it  may  be,  with  the  question,  "  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  r 

It  is  not  the  result  of  prejudice ;  for  often  there-  lias  been 
nothing  to  awaken  it.  The  mere  manner  of  the  speaker  will 
not  explain  it^  for  sometimes  the  least  impressive  speaker  has 
the  advantage  here.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  different  mental 
states  of  the  hearer;  for  the  same  experiences  sometimes 
occur  over  and  over  again.     There  seems  no  explanation  but 
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the  one  already  hinted  at.  The  speakers  transport  their  own 
character  to  our  hearts  over  the  highway  of  their  speech; 
and  one  of  these  characters  is  full  of  moral  power,  while  the 
other  lacks  this  vital  qualit}^  The  strong  conviction,  the  quick 
conscience,  the  pure  sympathies, — the  firm  will,  turning  always 
to  duty  as  the  needle  to  the  pole ; — the  refined  love,  which  ris- 
es to  God  in  all  its  raptures,  and  goes  out  toward  all  earthly 
necessities  in  its  yearning; — the  steady  faith,  that  keeps  its 
upward  look  and  never  misses  brightness  though  the  skies  are 
leaden  and  all  the  stars  are  folded  in  the  clouds; — the  rest  in 
God's  fellowship,  which  no  earthly  orphanage  can  rob  of  pre- 
ciousness; — all  these  elements  of  the  interior  life  put  their 
signet  of  glory  on  the  commonest  thought,  and  breathe  their 
fragrance  into  the  simplest  speech, — and  so  weave  a  sacred 
spell  over  our  passions,  or  rouse  up  our  nobler  faculties  as 
though  a  celestial  trumpet  had  pealed  above  us.  The  censer 
has  turned  common  gums  into  incense;  the  altar  has  sanctified 
the  cheapest  gifts.  Like  musk  in  fetid  air,  the  inward  property 
has  turned  the  earthly  odors  into  fragrance  ; — like  the  flambeau 
in  a  cavern,  changing  the  grotesque  images  into  shapes  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  so  this  interior  light  flings  a  splendor 
over  the  thoughts  and  the  w^ords  that  wore  no  comeliness  be- 
fore. The  character  saturates  the  speech  and  the  deeds,  as 
water  saturates  a  sponge ;  we  can  wring  the  purest  virtue  out 
of  every  sentence ; — and  the  commonest  work  performed  by 
such  a  nature,  is  rich  and  beautiful  with  moral  lustre,  as  the 
dull  quartz  rock  gleams  with  fragments  of  gold.  All  the  trick 
and  clap-trap  of  oratory  grow  contemptible  in  the  presence  of 
a  simple  and  noble  character,  that  pours  out  its  hidden  wealth 
without  ostentation  or  artifice.  Brutus  delivers  his  set  and  in- 
genious harangue  ov-fcr  the  dead  body  of  Caesar,  and  the  Roman 
populace  lift  up  their  huzzas  and  vote  him  a  monument.  Mark 
Antony  "  speaks  right  on"  over  the  same  body,  to  the  same 
populace, — pouring  out  the  grief  which  he  cannot  quell,  and  the 
love  that  counts  up  the  virtues  of  the  martyred  man  as  a  young 
bride  counts  her  jewels  or  a  sincere  devotee  his  prayers  ; — 
and  then  a  wail  of  agony  goes  up  from  all  the  streets,  and  with  a 
cry  of  "  treason,"  and  a  howl  of  indignation,  the  masses  rush 
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to  avenge  the  great  man's  death.  So  docs  character  rise  into 
power  over  the  cunning  plots  of  tlie  intellect  and  the  skilful 
marshalling  of  words. 

Channing,  of  whom  it  was  said  tliat  his  glance  often  acted 
on  men  like  a  self-revelation,  and  who  would  utter  the  word 
"  immortality"  so  as  to  draw  tears  from  half  his  audience, — 
overheard  a  skeptic  complaining  of  the  denunciations  of  Christ 
over  the  Pharisees, — saying  that  they  implied  strong  and  vin- 
dictive passion,  which  even  good  men  would  feel  called  on  to 
rebuke.  '^Let  me  read  tlie  passage,"  said  the  gentle  but 
lofty-spirited  man.  And,  taking  the  New  Testament,  he  poured 
out  the  grief  of  his  sensitive  heart,  wounded  by  the  sight  of 
sin,  through  those  same  words.  "  0,"  said  the  astonished  skep- 
tic, "  if  Jesus  uttered  it  in  that  tone,  I  have  no  objection  to 
make."  The  blind  preacher,  whose  account  of  the  crucifixion 
is  described  by  Wirt,  was  only  translating  his  own  adoring  love 
for  Christ  into  speech;  and  this  it  was  which  wrote  that  famil- 
iar story  as  in  letters  of  flame  upon  the  heart  of  the  eminent 
listener  and  narrator. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  set  discourse  that  character  symbolizes 
itself,  and  sets  free  its  inward  power.  It  has  many  methods 
of  expression.  Every  sphere  of  life  serves  to  reveal  it;  and 
there  is  no  mode  of  action  but  furnishes  it  an  avenue  and  an 
instrument.  Undeiined  and  undefinablc,  it  works  always  migh- 
tily. Unrecognized,  perhaps,  it  makes  its  influence  felt,  and 
souls  are  conquered  by  the  forces  which  they  do  not  see.  It 
charges  all  life  and  deeds  with  energy,  as  a  Leyden  jar  is  charg- 
ed with  electricity.  It  interpenetrates  all  effort,  as  magnetism 
is  diffused  through  masses  of  iron  ore.  Every  utterance, 
every  deed,  every  look,  every  motion,  holds  the  power,  distrib- 
utes it,  iuipresses  it, — making  it  quick  for  service  and  mighty 
for  victory.  lie  who  carries  such  a  character  is  no  longer 
weak:  the  mii>;htiest  of  all  human  forces  arc  marshalled  within 
him  and  walk  by  his  side.  He  need  not  despair  of  efficiency ; 
for  the  energy  that  climbs  great  heights,  and  the  power  that 
compasses  great  ends,  are  always  in  liis  possession.  When  all 
other  appliances  have  proved  unavailing, — when  tlie  cunning 
fingers  are  weary  with  ineffectual  work ;    wdicn  the  magic  lips 
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find  their  sentences  lifeless;  when  the  sceptre  of  authoi 
waves  to  wake  no  reverence;  when  the  millionaire's  gold  can 
no  more  buy  deference ;  when  official  badges  procure  no  fol- 
lowers;— then,  even  then,  the  power  of  character  abides,  and 
goes  on  steadily  along  its  career  of  majesty  and  beneficence, 
making  moral  deserts  beautifid  like  gardens  and  quickening 
souls  into  a  life  richer  than  they  ever  knew.  Paralysis  may 
fall  on  all  other  energies,  but  the  forces  of  character  hold  their 
vigor  undiminished  amid  all  earthly  vicissitudes,  and  grow  up 
toward  immortal  might. 

7.  This  power  of  character  has  a  long  life,  and  a  steady  and 
ever  operative  influence.  And  it  is  these  ever-working  forces, 
— that  pour  their  currents  across  the  territory  of  years,  mov- 
ing always  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object ; — that  ex- 
ercise the  noblest  and  most  beneficent  ministry.  Apply  the 
power  of  an  hundred  lenses, — multiply  compound  blowpipes, 
build  bonfires  and  pile  up  the  fuel  over  a  garden  when  winter 
has  seemed  to  turn  all  the  soil  into  rock,  and  made  every  twig 
an  icicle, — and  you  cannot  scare  away  the  frost,  nor  quicken  a 
single  plant  into  the  manifestation  of  life.  The  sunbeams  and 
soft  airs  of  April  come  in  their  time,  smiling  and  breathing  up- 
on the  leafless  shrubs  and  the  unyielding  earth.  All  is  quiet 
and  still;  but,  day  after  day,  the  golden  beams  fall,  and  the 
soft  airs  woo  life  out  of  the  sepulchres.  The  unyielding  soil 
grows  mellow,  the  crocus  and  daffodil  lift  their  heads  into 
sight,  the  branches  of  the  trees  grow  flexible,  the  buds  burst 
their  cerements  and  swell  into  greenness,  all  the  sleeping  plants 
recognize  the  morning  of  resurrection  and  come  forth  at  the 
quickening  voice  of  spring; — and  when  May  has  followed  up 
the  work  which  its  predecessor  had  begun,  all  the  bushes  are 
clumps  of  verdure,  the  beauty  of  flowers  makes  the  invalid's 
eye  grow  bright  again,  the  rose-buds  talk  with  the  tulips, 
peonies  and  lilacs  display  their  splendors,  and,  under  the  quick- 
ening which  the  whole  frame  of  nature  is  feeling,  all  the 
stretching  fields  grow  verdant,  and  every  fruit-tree  flashes  into 
blossoms.  That  is  the  victory  of  constant  and  steady  minis- 
tries, that  work  in  patience  and  never  grow  weary  in  well-doing. 
24-^ 
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All  eruption  of  Vesuvius  may  bury  up  a  town;  but  the 
earthy  matter  carried  down  every  year  in  silence  by  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  is  sufficient  to  entomb  an  hundred  Ilercula- 
neums.  A  water  spout  snatches  up  the  ocean  waters  in  mighty 
volumes,  and  threatens  a  deluge  to  the  vessel  in  whose  neigh- 
borhood it  breaks ;  but,  without  noise  or  commotion,  gravity 
pumps  up  th^  heaven  full  of  moisture,  hangs  refreshing  dew- 
drops  upon  every  grass-blade  in  an  empire,  and  blesses  all 
thirsty  lands  with  showers.  A  great  earthquake  heaves  tlie 
soil  and  shakes  down  the  architectural  piles  of  a  city ;  the 
steady  industry  of  coral  insects  builds  up  islands  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea,  and  multiplies  oases  in  the  desert  of  waters. 

Such  is  the  working  power  of  a  true  character  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  social  life.  Its  beneficent  forces  never  tire.  It 
is  a  moral  fountain,  whose  waters  never  fail.  It  evermore 
breathes  vitality  into  souls,  as  summer  shines  fruitfulness  into 
the  soil,  beauty  into  blossoms,  and  flavor  into  fruity.  Its 
shining  is  like  the  steady  light  of  stars  that  are  always  in  their 
places,  and  from  which  men  learn  their  latitudes  and  regulate 
their  navigation.  It  is  always  acting,  even  when  unseen,  as 
the  sun  spreads  light  and  infuses  warmth  when  the  clouds  hide 
its  disc  froui  the  eye. 

8.  The  work  of  such  a  character  is  a  unit.  It  has  no  neu- 
tralizing inconsistencies.  The  service  of  yesterday  pieces  on 
to  the  service  of  to-day.  Its  varied  deeds  are  dovetailed  into 
each  other.  Men  who  lack  this  unifying  influence  of  a  true 
character,  may  do  many  fitting  and  valuable  things ;  but  the 
next  effort  may  result  in  their  undoing.  They  tear  down  dur- 
ing one  hour  what  it  had  cost  them  m.any  hours  of  labor  to 
build  up.  They  give  out  saccharine  juices  for  a  time,  but  they 
soon  exude  acids,  which  neutralize  the  sweetness.  A  man  of 
true  character,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  on  always  about  his 
true  work.  His  effort  has  unity ;  his  influence  all  presses  to- 
ward one  great  moral  result ;  his  life  is  forever  giving  empha- 
sis to  the  same  truths,  and  imparting  new  honor  to  the  same 
laws  of  duty ;  every  movement  of  his  hands  lifts  liis  great  life- 
work  still  nearer  to  completion ;  his  steps  bring  him  on  every 
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day  farther  in  the  same  path;  his  finger  is  always  pointing  to 
the  same  goal. 

9.  And  it  is  character  that  survives  after  the  outward  life  is 
ended,  and  works  on  when  death  has  palsied  the  arms,  and 
goes  on  awaking  veneration  after  all  other  monuments  have 
crumbled.  The  "lare  and  o;litter  of  human  surroundiu^-s  mav 
dazzle  for  awhile,  but  time  will  at  length  tarnish  the  gilding, 
strip  the  soul  bare,  and  give  up  the  character  to  impartial  crit- 
icism; and^  nnder  this  scrutiny,  only  the  pure  gold  of  goodness 
stands  the  test,  and  its  clear  shining  attracts  every  eye.  We 
praise  men's  possessions  while  they  live ;  afterward  we  grow 
critical  and  bold,  and  commend  nothing  but  their  virtues  when 
we  stand  over  their  graves.  No  man  gains  a  grateful  immor- 
tality on  earth  but  the  man  of  inward  worth;  and  he  sits  a 
monarch  among  us,  crowned  by  the  hand  of  history.  We  build 
his  monument  in  our  hearts,  and  we  set  the  memories  of  him 
to  preach  us  into  nobility.  We  set  his  life  up  for  our  children 
to  love ;  wc  embody  his  virtues  in  pictures,  and  hang  them  up 
on  the  walls  of  the  inward  gallery,  deeming  them  better  than 
the  Madonnas  of  Eaphael.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  is  the  admi- 
ration of  centuries ;  but  no  artist  can  chisel  out  a  form  so  glo- 
rious, after  all,  as  that  which  stands  before  us  in  the  character 
of  a  noble  man.  It  is  not  dead  but  living;  its  beauty  is  not 
cold  and  rigid,  but  pulsating  with  life,  every  feature  glowing 
as  with  celestial  light.  It  is  ^^  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for- 
ever." 

The  outward  symbols  of  power  merely,  soon  lose  their  pres- 
tige. Wc  do  not  care  for  Ahab's  purple  and  coronet;  but  the 
old  prophet  whom  he  drove  into  the  wilderness,  and  whom  God 
fed  in  faithfulness  by  the  brook,  awes  us  into  reverence  as  we 
bend  over  his  mournful  story,  long  since  grown  sublime.  The 
Nero  whom  Rome  worshipped  in  his  power,  has  become  a  his- 
sing; while  the  apostle  whom  he  sent  in  hot  haste  to  heaven, 
preaches  to  all  Christendom  through  his  epistles,  and  magnetiz- 
es ten  thousands  of  souls  every  day  by  the  enduring  forces  of 
his  character.  The  statesman  we  wondered  at  when  we  were 
young,  and  whose  mastery  of  policy  and  expedients  seemed  al- 
most as  complete  as  Thalberg's  mastery  of  the  piano,  is  almost 
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forgotten; — wo  took  back  the  reverence  which  we  gave  him 
long  ago ;  but  the  meek  and  saintly  spirit  that  lighted  our  ear* 
ly  home  with  piety  and  love,  and  whom  we  had  joyed  to  call, 
Mother^  is  still  acting  on  our  heart  freely, — sweeping  all  its 
chords  with  strange  power,  even  though  it  be  many  years  since 
she  spread  her  pinions  at  the  call, — -'■  Come  up  hither."  This 
is  the  work  of  character, — the  radiance  streaming  from  the  in* 
ward  light,— the  lingering  music  of  the  spiritual  voice, — the 
perpetual  magnetism  of  a  noble  soul, — -the  healthful  seasoning 
of  a  right  life,— -the  abiding  sanctity  of  an  earthly  saintsliip. 
This  leavening  influence  of  character  may  be  diffused  by  a 
chemistry  we  cannot  understand,  but  the  work  will  go  steadily 
and  surely  on ;  the  streams  may  flow  in  hidden  channels, — as 
half  the  rains  find  their  way  to  the  ocean  through  underground 
courses, — but  they  shall  not  fail  to  spread  refreshment  and  to 
feed  the  life  of  the  world. 

Here,  then,  at  last,  is  the  secret  of  all  high  power,  the  meth- 
od of  all  right  and  noble  living.  Greatness  is  a  thing  of  the 
soul,  not  of  outward  appliances.  Power  comes  of  settled  prin- 
ciple, not  of  skilful  policy; — of  character,  not  of  circumstances. 
A  strong  life  comes  of  being,  not  o^  seeming  to  he.  The  jug- 
gler can  never  be  a  prophet,  though  he  seem  to  turn  his  rod 
into  a  serpent,  and  make  the  streams  run  blood ; — he  cannot 
bring  the  hail-stones  out  of  heaven,  nor  part  the  floods  with  a 
mandate.  His  enchantments  are  sure  to  fail  him  in  the  end, 
making  his  confusion  the  deeper,  and  his  overthrow  the  more 
complete.  Let  him  who  would  have  a  noble  mission  begin 
with  securing  a  noble  character;  let  him  who  would  be  a  mas- 
ter of  men,  first  gain  the  mastery  of  self;  let  him  who  would 
wield  a  true  man's  power,  go  first  and  acquire  a  true  man's 
spirit;  let  him  who  would  lead,  put  his  own  feet  down  in  the 
path  of  honor;  let  him  who  would  gain  reverent  hearers,  fill 
himself  first  with  convictions  deep  as  life.  Doing  this  inward 
work  faithfully,  the  outward  results  shall  follow.  Power  will 
coiiie  unsought,  as  the  shadow  always  attends  the  substance,  as 
clear  voices  in  a  whispering  gallery  always  break  strongly  in 
the  opposite  focus.  Society  will  at  length  find  and  own  its 
masters ;  and  captainship  will  be   thrust  upon  men  who  show 
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themselves  wortliy  to  lead.  Though  Moses  go  up  to  meditate 
o-rcat  thoughts  in  lloreb,  and  David  keep  his  father's  sheep  qui- 
etly at  Bethlehem,  the  Lord's  voice  shall  call  one  of  them  to  be 
a  Deliverer,  and  the  prophet's  horn  of  oil  shall  consecrate  the 
other  as  a  king.  The  Protectorate  of  England  is  pressed  upon 
Cromwell,  who  only  prayed  to  be  a  faithful  Christian,  and  toil- 
ed to  become  an  honest  legislator;  and,  in  spite  of  the  retiring 
modesty  of  Washington,  the  nation  crowds  the  great  trusts  of 
the  country  upon  his  acceptance,  and  will  take  no  denial. 

Outward  distinction  may  not  always  hasten  to  the  man  of 
character,  but  his  beneficent  work  goes  on,  and  with  that  he 
can  be  satisfied;  and  even  when  false  verdicts  and  censures  are 
meted  out  to  him,  he  calmly  passes  his  vindication  over  to  an- 
other century, — waiting  but  working  still.  Such  lives  can  never 
be  failures ;  but,  until  God  shall  at  length  set  their  achieve- 
ments in  array,  we  may  never  suspect  the  magnitude  of  their 
success. 

This  high  form  of  power  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  not 
the  heritage  of  the  favored  few,  but  the  great  common  blessing 
offered  to  each  heart.  Other  means  and  appliances  may  bo 
sought  in  vain ;  this  always  rewards  the  sincere  and  earnest 
toiler.  Effort  for  wealth,  for  station,  for  learning,  for  mental 
royalty,  may  fail  for  want  of  skill,  or  foresight,  or  capacity; 
but  this  highest  and  most  needed  form  of  power  holds  out  its 
hand  of  fellowship  to  all  who  will  reach  upward  and  grasp  it. 
Despair  is  needless  here.  Fruits  spring  up  under  all  true  toil 
in  this  field;  and  he  who  really  seeks  shall  find.  ^^  Blessed  arc 
they  wlio  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall 
be  filled." 

But  this  sort  of  power  never  comes  by  accident.  It  is  no 
gift  of  good  fortune; — no  deposit  left  by  the  stream  of  circum- 
stances at  our  feet  as  it  flows  by.  One  may  inherit  wealth; 
he  may  be  born  beside  a  throne;  and  titles  may  be  showered 
upon  him  as  thickly  as  autumn  scatters  leaves;  but  the  power 
of  character  comes  only  of  resolute  effort,  and  earnest  seekiug, 
— so  earnest  that  all  other  thing's  must  stand  aside  that  are  in 
the  way  of  its  coming. 

And  it  is  not  by  one  mighty  volition,  nor  by  one  fierce  and 
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sonorous  outcry  for  the  boon,  that  the  sacred  forces  are  gained 
and  made  ours.  Character  is  built  up  as  insects  build  coral 
reefs  by  persistent  effort;  it  is  won  as  an  army  wins  a  hostile 
city,  where  block  after  block  has  to  be  taken  by  desperate 
valor  and  held  by  tireless  vigilance.  It  is  the  work  of  a  life; 
and  death  always  comes  to  find  the  task  unfinished,  and  pass  it 
over  for  completion  to  immortal  hands. 

We  want,  too,  a  model  after  which  we  may  work,  so  that  our 
end  be  definite  and  we  waste  no  force  in  false  methods  of 
effort.  As  the  artist  turns  ever  to  bis  inward  ideal,  and  then 
cuts  or  paints  in  accordance  with  his  design  ;  as  the  copyist 
directs  his  eye  every  moment  to  the  original  before  him,  that 
his  outlines  may  be  accurate  and  his  details  exact ; — so  he  who 
would  build  up  a  character  needs  always  in  his  eye  some  clear 
and  perfect  pattern,  which  may  regulate  and  give  efficiency  to 
his  effort. 

This  model  is  no  old  pagan  philosopher,  or  moralist,  or 
statesman,  however  much  of  majesty  may  attach  to  him, — how- 
ever he  may  have  seemed  to  read  the  revelations  of  nature 
and  Providence  in  the  light  of  a  day-star  whose  glory  the  na- 
tions had  not  seen.  Aristidcs  was  just;  Pericles  was  clear- 
sighted; Leonidas  was  brave;  Cicero  was  eloquent;  Cato 
was  dignified;  Cyrus  was  magnanimous;  Plato  was  dcep-vis- 
ioned;  and  Socrates  was  a  prodigy  of  practical  wisdom;  but 
for  any  m.an  to  ignore  the  Sun  of  Eightcousness  and  grope  over 
the  heavens  after  shooting  stars, — to  study  pagan  heroes  and 
put  out  of  the  way  the  w^orld's  great  Messiah, — to  parade 
heathen  honor  and  virtually  contemn  Christian  faith, — to  study 
Plutarch  w^ith  enthusiasm  and  leave  the  New  Testament  unop- 
ened,— that  is  a  blunder  which  insures  defeat,  an  ingratitude 
which  taints  the  whole  soul,  and  a  contempt  for  God's  grace 
which  invites  retribution. 

Aye,  more  than  that,  even.  The  evil  forces  which  take  up 
their  abode  in  human  hearts  are  only  effectually  expelled  by 
that  majestic  voice  which  once  sent  the  demons  out  of  the  pos- 
sessed man  whom  nobody  could  bind  or  tame  ;  and,  till  Christ 
has  breathed  a  summer  into  the  Arctic  desert  of  the  soul,  the 
virtues  that  flourish  there  lack  fragrance,  have  a  feeble  life,  and 
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yield  only  poor  and  acid  fruits.  Our  darkened  understandinga 
need  to  have  Ilim  cry  over  tlicrn,  '^  Let  there  be  light."  The 
fructifying  Spirit  is  needed  to  brood  over  the  chaos  of  the 
heart,  till  there  shall  spring  up  the  precious  growths  of  a  re- 
created world.  The  weak  places  in  the  soul  need  to  be  fortifi- 
ed and  guarded  by  the  angels  whom  Pic  sets  to  keep  his  chil- 
dren in  all  their  ways.  The  stupid  affections  need  the  stimulus 
which  comes  from  the  touch  of  his  love.  The  hard  work  of  a 
true  life  needs  to  be  turned  into  normal  discipline  and  sacred 
pastime  by  the  transforming  power  of  his  cross.  The  laggard 
steps  need  to  be  quickened  and  made  jubilant,  by  the  promise 
of  waiting  rest  and  the  visions  of  immortality.  All  forces  loss 
than  these  leave  character  full  of  flaws,  so  that  it  is  always  lia- 
ble to  go  crashing  down  to  the  earth  when  the  strains  of  life 
come  upon  it ;  and  trying  work  wearies  out  the  patience  which 
has  never  learned  to  lean  on  that  wondrous  example,  and  draw 
nutriment  from  the  promise  whieli  says,  ^'  As  the  day  is,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be."  That  gospel  is  meant  to  be  the  basis  and 
inspiration  of  cliaracter, — the  chief  giver  and  director  of  its 
outflowing  power.  Hard  is  his  task  who  undertakes  the  proper 
work  of  a  human  life,  and  yet  puts  away  the  chief  force  which 
God  has  given  to  insure  it  success.  Happy  is  he  who  woos 
and  welcomes  tlie  gracious  influence,  and  offers  himself  to  the 
culture  it  brings.  '^  For  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season; 
his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither,  and  whatsoever  lie  doeth  shall 
prosper." 

Such  a  character  as  this,  and  the  powxr  which  comes  oT  it, 
were  never  more  needed  than  now^ ;  though  the  world  was  nev- 
er crowded  witli  them.     Saints  have  not  usually  travelled  over 

ft/ 

the  earth  in  battalions.  Outward  success  is  worshipped.  Mon- 
ey stands  for  wortli.  Honor  is  sometimes  bartered  for  gain, 
and  principles  arc  sold  for  office.  We  are  impatient  of  the 
slow  and  healthy  growths  which  have  toughness  of  fibre,  and 
yield  fair  fruit.  Our  life  is  stimulated  in  hof-beds.  The  brib 
liant  qualities  win  us.  The  showy  and  popular  elements  of  life 
are  coveted  and  praised:  while  the  solid  granite  of  character  is 
often  wanting  as  a  basis.     Men  arc  impatient  of  the    delays 
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which  attend  the  coming  of  distinction.  We  prize  too  much 
the  possessions  which  can  be  set  in  a  show-case,  and  undervalue 
those  which  cannot  be  at  once  symbolized  by  material  things. 
We  arc  so  eager  for  triumphs  that  we  can  liardly  consent  to 
win  tlieni  by  patient  work.  We  commend  integrity;  but  some- 
how it  seems  defective  to  us  unless  it  has  a  badge  of  oiTice  on 
its  shoulder,  or  is  telling  its  story  through  the  lips  of  the  tomb- 
stone. 

And  so  there  was  never  more  need  than  now  that  these  pri- 
mal forces  which  spring  from  cliaractcr  should  be  prized  and 
nurtured.  Oar  public  life,  especially,  is  bewailing  their  absence 
and  pleading  for  their  strength  and  sanctity.     Our  corporations 

iscicnce ;  our  politics  a  fresh  infusion  of 
our  social  intercourse  a  sincerer  soul ;  our  trade  a 
better  temper;  our  courts  more  reverence  for  the  higher  law; 
our  justice  a  clearer  vision ;  and  our  philanthropy  sympathies 
that  lie  more  than  skin  deep,  and  arc  not  frightened  by  dark 
colors. 

The  culture  of  a  true  character  will  give  us  these  needed 
elements,  and  the  active  power  of  such  a  character  will  send 
them  llowing  in  all  the  circulation  of  our  life.  Such  powers 
may  seem  to  operate  slowly,  but  the  precious  work  will  go  on 
to  its  consummation.  Few  human  lips,  perhaps,  Vv'ill  praise 
such  lieroisni,  but  all  hearts  will  take  note  of  its  presence  ;  they 
may  now  and  then  fling  contemptuous  epithets  at  its  stubborn 
resistance,  but  the  spirit  will  yield  its  homage,  the  warfare  will 
grow  less  fierce,  and,  at  length,  die  out,  and  the  example  will 
beget  reverence,  and  not  always  fail  of  copyists.  And  even 
thouirh  the  world  should  build  another  cross,  and  hoot  this  hiu'li 


heroism  out  of  life,  the  new  Calvary,  like  the  old,  is  likely  to 
be  the  mount  of  victory;  the  morning  of  resurrection  will  suc- 
ceed the  night  of  burial ;  and  the  fierce  ordeal  will  be  for- 
gotten when  the  victorious  soul  shall  hear  its   Lord's  ^'  Well 
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Art.  Y.— moral  HAPPINESS,— ITS  NATURE  AND 

CONDITIONS. 


Happiness  is  predicated  of  all  beings,  rational  and  instinctive ; 
and  in  all  alike  it  is  greatly  the  legitimate  result  of  the  natural 
exercise  of  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  which  make  up  their 
being. 

Mental  faculties  and  their  exercise  sustain  a  relation  to  men- 
tal enjoyment,  analagous  to  that  of  the  physical  organs  and 
their  functions  to  the  health  and  development  of  the  body.  All 
happiness,  it  is  true,  is  not  thus  natural; — much  is  of  grace,  so 
to  speak ;  but  whether  of  nature  or  of  grace,  it  corresponds  to, 
and  is  conditioned  upon,  the  normal  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  subject.  This  is -true  of  happiness,  wherever  found.  Un- 
conditional liappiness  exists  nowhere  in  the  universe  of  God. 

Happiness  may  be  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral.  The 
pliysical  is  that  which  results  naturally,  from  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  physical  powers.  This  is  shared  alike  by  men  and 
all  the  lower  orders  of  creatures.  The  intellectual,  strictlv 
speaking,  is  the  pleasure  of  perception,  reason,  consciousness, 
&G.  This  is  the  pleasure  of  the  student,  from  the  Abecedarian 
to  the  philosopher. 

Moral  blessedness  is  that  pleasure  which  is  derived  from  the 
proper  exercise  of  the  moral  power — the  ivill — the  power  of 
free,  voluntary  action,  and,  under  circumstances  admitting  of  it, 
of  choice  hctioeen  good  and  evil.  Moral  happiness,  particularly^ 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  in  the  light  of  its  nature 
and  conditions,  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  final  holiness 
and  happiness  of  all  men  in  heaven. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  moral  nature  is  wholly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  physical  and  intellectual.  No  acuteness  or  exercise 
of  the  senses,  and  no  vigor  and  .cultivation  of  the  power  of 
thouglit,  can  possibly  produce  the  slightest  degree  of  moral 
pleasure.  It  is  a  distinct  phenomenon  of  a  distinct  power.  It 
is  the  pleasure  of  well-doing,  or  rather  of  good-willing.  The 
moral  power  is  all-controlling  in  the  question  of  well-being. 
It  is  true,  that  moral  action  and  moral  pleasure  are,  in  a  sense. 
25 
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conditioned  upon  the  action  of  the  other  powers  of  the  mind. 
It  is  the  province  of  the  latter  to  first  reveal  the  good  and  val- 
uable, to  set  forth  moral  obligation,  wlicn  the  moral  power 
comes  into  requisition  and  acts  its  part  with  the  contributors 
to  mental  enjoyment.  The  degree  of  moral  pleasure,  also,  cor- 
responds to  the  degree  of  light  thrown  by  the  intellect  upon 
the  character  and  degree  of  obligation.  This  is,  hence,  the" 
pleasure  alike  of  the  child,  at  its  faintest  recognitions  of  duty, 
and  its  feeblest  efforts  at  its  discharge,  and  of  the  man,  who, 
in  the  liglit  of  his  obligations  to  God,  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to 
himself;  consecrates  himself  unreservedly  to  all  the  service  im- 
posed. 

No  dependency  of  the  moral  upon  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind,  however,  affects,  in  the  least,  the  fact  stated,  that  it  is 
all-controlling  in  the  question  of  well-being.  The  child,  for 
example,  in  the  midst  of  all  its  amusements,  is  grieved  for  some 
undutiful  act,  and  when  the  intellect  is  sufficiently  developed  to 
reveal  the  duties  of  religion, — moral  obligation  proper, — then 
and  forever  after,  the  question  whether  the  man  be  happy,  real- 
ly depends  upon  the  proper  or  improper  exercise  of  his  moral 
power. 

No  degree  of  health,  wealth,  or  knowledge,  can  now,  of  itself 
make  happy.  With  all  these  in  the  highest  degree  the  man 
may  be  wretched,  while  the  bed-ridden  invalid,  the  beggar  at 
the  gate,  the  "fool,"  having  a  heart  right  with  God,  may  be 
happy  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  bad  heart,  an 
misubdued  and  selfish  will,  no  man  can  be  happy.  He  who  from 
the  heart  loves  God  and  his  neighbor,  cannot  be  really  unhappy. 

The  moral  far  transcends  every  other  pleasure  in  degree. 
It  takes  occasion  by  and  sweetens  every  other  pleasure. 
*^  Eating,"  "  drinking,"  "getting  knowledge,"  "  all  things,"  may 
])c  done  "to  the  glory  of  God,"  and,  so  done,  afford  a  new  de- 
light. While  other  pleasures  arc  mutable  as  the  tide,  or  as  the 
wet-weather  rivulet,  this  may  be  "'  as  a  river,"  constant  and  abid- 
ing. Changeless  as  its  unwavering  purpose,  are  the  pleasures 
of  the  holy  heart. 

The  moral  pleasure  contrasts  widely  with  that  of  sense  and 
in  respect  to  resources.     Those  of  sense  are  limited 
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to  tlic  present  fleeting  moment;  and  present  inch  of  space,  and 
those  of  thought  by  all  the  imperfections  attendant  upon  human 
investigations;  the  moral  pleasure  is  as  a  "  well  of  water," 
springing  up  from  a  living  fountain,  a  holy  heart,  and  as  the 
sea  replenished  by  inflowing  currents  from  every  direction. 
The  emanations  of  a  sanctified  heart,  sent  out  in  the  direction 
of  God,  and  all  men, — the  poor,  the  suffering,  the  oppressed, 
the  heathen,  the  sinner,  ^'  the  household  of  faith," — come  back 
like  returning  waters,  to  replenish  and  overflow  the  source  which 
sent  them  forth. 

The  pleasures  of  sense  and  of  thought  are  largely  dependent 
on  change  and  variety,  while,  for  the  moral  nature,  is  ever  cher- 
ished the  same  attitude  of  mind,  and  the  same  great  all-absorb- 
ing object ;  and  the  same  deeds  of  self-denial,  benevolence,  and 
worship,  live  with  undiminished  interest,  while  memory  and 
consciousness  endure, — ever  increasing  in  the  degree  of  their 
appreciation,  as  are  learned,  more  and  more,  the  extent  of  their 
influence,  and  the  degree  of  their  contribution  to  the  good  of 
being. 

II.  We  next  invite  attention  to  the  conditions  of  moral  bless- 
edness. 

As  the  pleasures  of  the  physical  and  intellectual,  so  those  of 
the  moral  nature,  also,  are,  in  an  important  sense,  all  of  God ; 
but  the  latter,  as  the  former,  are  dependent  also  upon  condi- 
tions in  men  and  in  all  moral  beings. 

We  have  before  remarked,  tliat  moral  pleasure  is  dependent, 
in  a  sense,  upon  the  antecedent  action  of  the  intellect,  since  the 
latter  must  reveal  the  good  and  valuable  before  they  can  be 
chosen,  and  before  the  pleasures  of  such  choice  can  be  obtain- 
ed; but  the  direct,  specific  condition,  is  the  power  of  free  voli- 
tion, and  its  exercise,  in  the  choice  and  practice  of  good.  By 
the  power  of  free  volition,  we  mean  a  power  adequate  in  itself 
to  the  preference,  under  the  same  circumstances,  of  an  object 
different  from  the  one  chosen.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  power, 
the  action  of  which  is  not  necessitated  by  any  power  or  condi- 
tion outside  of  itself.  That  moral  beings  possess  such  a  power, 
and  that  their  happiness,  and  especially  that  the  salvation  of 
sinners  is  conditioned  upon  its  exercise,  are  disputed  points. 
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In  proof  of  these  positions,  we  submit  the  following  several 
considerations,  in  addition  to  those  wc  have  already  given,  in 
what  we  have  said  of  the  nature  of  moral  blessedness  : 

1.  The  foregoing  view  of  the  nature  of  moral  blessedness  is 
itself  proof  of  the  moral  freedom  for  which  we  contend. 

The  differences  between  the  moral  pleasures,  and  those  of  the 
involuntary  powers  of  the  mind  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  account- 
ed for  upon  the  hypothesis  that  all  the  powers  are  alike  neces- 
sitated. 

2.  That  men  are  such  moral  agents,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that,  beyond  dispute,  God's  government  is  a  moral  government, 
adapted  to  display  the  character  of  God,  as  holy,  just  and  good; 
which  character  could  not  be  displayed  under  any  other  than  a 
moral  government.  That  God,  himself  moral,  should  create  a 
universe  of  beings,  wholly  and  forever  incompetent  to  the 
slightest  likeness  to,  and  appreciation  of.  Himself,  as  must 
be,  if  the  power  of  independent  volition,  and  the  susceptibility 
of  praiseworthiness  corresponding  thereto,  be  denied  them, 
seems  to  us  wholly  opposed  to  every  rational  conception  of  the 
Divine  Being.  (Jod  has  indeed  created  much  that  is  not  moral, 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  irrational  creatures;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  such  portions  of  his  creation  bear  unmistakable 
proofs  of  having  been  made  with  reference  and  subserviency  to 
the  good  of  moral  beings, — the  ultimate  end  of  God^s  whole 
ad7ninistration.  That  God's  government  over  his  intelligent 
creatures  is  moral,  is  as  manifest  as  is  the  difference  between  the 
method  of  his  government  over  them  and  that  of  his  govern- 
ment over  the  physical  and  instinctive  creation. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  moral  freedom  is  at  once  spontaneously 
recognized  by  every  mind  as  the  true,  and  only  true,  exposition 
of  the  facts  of  its  own  consciousness,  pertaining  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  will.  The  affirmations  of  the  universal  reason  are, 
and  must  be,  credited,  and  no  doctrine  is  more  manifestly  an 
affirmation  of  such  reason  than  this.  The  convictions  are  uni- 
versal among  men,  that  the  circumstances  being  the  same,  their 
volitions  might  have  been  different  from  what  they  were, — 
that  always  when  objects  are  submitted  to  the  mind,  cither  of 
two  actions  in  relation  to  them  is  equally  possible. 
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4.  The  idea  and  sense  of  oughtness  of  obligation,  is  in  every 
mind  conditioned  upon  that  of  moral  freedom  also.  To  say 
that  the  volitions  of  men  are  necessitated  from  any  source 
whatever,  and  yet  that  they  ought  to  do  this,  or  that,  or  in  any 
case  to  do  otherwise  than  as  they  do,  is  to  attribute  to  them 
the  singular  necessity,  not  merely  of  action,  but  of  action 
against  Omnipotence, — of  competition  with  inflexible  fate.  The 
grounds  upon  which  every  man  attributes  right  or  wrong,  praise 
or  blame-worthiness,  involve  a  conviction  and  acknowledgment 
of  moral  freedom,  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  necessitarian 
theory.  The  necessitarian  philosopher  himself,  pauses  strange- 
ly at  his  punctuation  of  necessity,  to  censure  the  motives,  attach 
fault  to  the  plan,  or  to  deprecate  the  influence  of  the  author 
whose  philosophy  he  seeks  to  refute. 

5.  Human  language,  in  all  its  numberless  dialects,  contains 
terms  primarily  expressive  of  such  moral  freedom,  and  all  men 
have  always  used  them  in  their  primary  sense,  and  their  prac- 
tice has  confirmed  their  convictions  and  interpreted  their 
language ; — all  their  laws  and  governments  throughout  have 
had  their  basis  in  the  convictions  of  liberty, — of  moral  freedom. 

6.  Happiness  and  misery  are,  by  all  men,  attributed  to  the 
proper  use  or  abuse  of  their  moral  freedom,  as  the  immediate 
cause.  Other  influences  may  have  contributed,  other  agents  may 
be  accessory,  but  to  no  other  source  than  himself,  his  own  free 
volitions,  does  any  man,  at  any  time,  attribute  the  immediate 
cause, — the  actual  right  or  wrong  which  has  produced  the  con- 
demnation or  the  peace  of  conscience. 

7.  On  no  other  ground  can  sin  and  misery  possibly  be  accounted 
for.  If  men  are  not  free,  free  in  the  sense  of  having  power  to  do 
contrary  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  God,  then  manifestly  sin,  as 
defined,  by  the  apostle — "  transgression  of  the  law" — cannot 
exist,  if  God's  law  is  an  expression  of  his  will.  Misery  being 
the  result  of  sin,  is  equally  unaccountable  on  this  hypothesis. 
To  us  one  of  two  things  seems  a  real  necessity  : — either  to  ac- 
knowledge the  freedom  of  sinners,  or  to  exonerate  men  and 
devils  from  tlieir  sin  and  guilt,  and  to  hurl  them  back  into  the 
face  of  Him  who  alone,  of  the  whole  universe,  on  this  hypothe- 
sis, can  be  free. 
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8.  la  the  last  place,  we  remark,  the  doctrine  of  liberty  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible.  It  would  seem  needless  to  add  this 
item  of  proof.  Men  do  and  must  credit  their  own  conscious- 
ness, which,  as  we  have  observed,  manifestly  attests  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  we  advocate;  and,  besides,  no  just  conception 
of  the  Divine  Being,  can  attribute  to  him  one  revelation  in  the 
Bible,  and  another,  and  an  emphatically  contradictory  one,  in 
mental  phenomena, — placing  the  external  and  the  internal,  God 
in  nature  and  God  in  revelation,  at  irreconcilable  disagreement. 
In  the  Scriptures,  men  are  treated  as  subjects  of  obligation,  of 
command  and  prohibition,  df  merit  and  demerit,  of  reward  and 
punishment.  God  is  represented  as  expressing  the  deepest 
regret  and  dissatisfaction  at  the  course  pursued  by  sinners. 
He  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be  saved.  But  regret, 
and  kindred  emotions,  strangely  express  the  perfect  and  infinite 
satisfaction  which  God  must  feel  in  every  event,  unless  there 
exist  beings  possessed  of  so  much  independence  of  action  as  to 
admit  of  their  putting  forth  volitions  contrary  to  the  will, 
pleasure,  or  purpose  of  God.  We  omit  Scriptural  quotations 
for  want  of  space,  and  because  we  have  designed  mostly  to 
present  the  corroborative  proofs  of  reason  and  consciousness. 
We  repeat,  as  argued  in  the  foregoing,  that  the  possession  and 
proper  exercise  of  the  power  of  free,  independent  volition,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  moral  enjoyment, — that  men  have  this 
power  under  circumstances  admitting,  and  rendering  absolutely 
necessary,  its  exercise  in  the  mode  of  choice,  of  preference,  be- 
tween good  and  evil, — that  these  are  attested  by  universal 
reason,  by  positive  Scripture  testimony,  and  by  the  genius  of 
God's  whole  administration. 

One  conclusion,  hence,  follows : — that  the  salvation  of  sinners 
is  conditional, — is  conditioned  upon  the  sinners'  voluntary  con- 
currence with  the  Divine  will,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  done. 
The  argument  stands  thus  :  Though  all  sinners  may  choose  the 
good  and  he  saved,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  they  may  choose 
the  evil  and  he  lost.  To  say  they  can7iot,  is  to  say  they  have  no 
choice. 
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Numerous  objections  arc  urged  to  this  doctrine,  several  of 
which  we  will  presently  notice.  But  more  recently,  men  are 
disposed  to  evade  the  force  of  argument)  by  pretended  conces- 
sion to  the  doctrine  of  free  will ;  claiming,  however,  that  sin- 
ners, failing  to  make  the  requisite  choice  in  the  present  life, 
will  in  the  next  be  favored  with  circumstances  of  sufficient  mo- 
tive to  certainly  secure  their  repentance  and  salvation.  But 
this  theory  betrays  its  hidden  necessitarianism  by  failing  to  ac* 
count  for  the  postponement  of  its  sufficient  motives  to  the  future 
life.  If  men  are  ever  to  be  coerced  by  overpowering  motives, 
it  is  unaccountable  that  it  should  be  thus  deferred,— that  it 
should  not  be  done  at  the  earliest  moment,— that  it  should  not 
have  been  done  still  farther  back,  in  saving  men  from  the  com- 
mission of  sin  in  the  first  place.  This  theory,  moreover,  con- 
tradicts the  doctrine  of  free  will,  in  the  nature  of  the  concur- 
rence which  it  contemplates, — concurrence  by  force  of  circum- 
stances. In  this  life,  sufficient  motives  are  offered,  to  admit  of 
the  conversion  and  salvation  of  men  of  all  casts  of  mind  and 
conditions  of  life.  This  theory  admits  that  men  may  resist 
all  these  influences,  however  great  their  knowledge  and  convic- 
tions of  truth  and  duty;  but  that,  in  the  future  life,  motives  will 
be  sufficient  to  overpower  their  obstinacy,  and  every  one,  even 
of  the  most  vile  and  incorrigible  formerly,  will  certainly  submit 
and  be  saved.  It  amounts  to  necessitated  concurrence  bv  the 
strength  of  motive.  It  endorses  the  theory  that  men  do, 
and  must  always,  act  according  to  the  "  highest  motive,— the 
greatest  apparent  good,"  and  is  a  virtual  yielding  up  of  the  liberty 
contended  for.  Now,  manifestly,  it  is  an  arrangement  in  the 
Divine  aduiinistration,  not  to  overpower  the  will,  but  to  so 
proportion  the  degree  of  motive,  of  persuasive,  as  not  to  em- 
barrass free,  deliberate  action,  in  the  view  of  the  intrinsic  ex* 
cellence  of  tlie  object  to  be  chosen, — in  the  view  of  the  reasons 
for  which  such  choice  is  obligatory.  God  is  no  doubtable  now 
to  make  such  manifestations  of  himself,  of  heaven,  of  hell,  as 
would  bring  men  into  immediate  nominal  submission.  But  no 
argument  is  needed  to  show  that  such  a  measure  would  only 
defeat  the  object.  It  is  sufficient  proof  that  God  does  not  do 
so.     God  has,  no   doubt,  properly  proportioned  the  requisite 
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motives,  in  the  afforded  facilities  for  salvation  in  the  present 
life.  Any  other  conclusion  would  reflect  upon  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment over  men  in  this  life,  and  palpably  contradict  matters 
of  fact  in  the  actual  workings  of  God's  present  plan  of  salva- 
tion. Multitudes  of  men— men  of  every  variety  of  mind  and 
condition— have  made  the  wise  choice,  and  on  earth  and  in 
heaven,  are  enjoying  the  promised  blessing, — attesting  the  com- 
pleteness and  adaptation  of  God's  plan  to  man's  necessities. 

The  conclusion,  hence,  is,  that  since  the  motives  of  the 
present  life  are  sufficient,  and  amply  adapted  to  facilitate  the 
needed  change  of  character,  the  transfer  of  men  to  the  other 
life  for  reformation,  would  not  effect  to  render  their  salvation 
any  the  more  certain.  Such,  doubtless,  are,  and  must  be,  the 
differences  between  the  present  and  the  future  life,  that  the 
idea  of  reformation  and  change  of  character  in,  and  by  the  mo- 
tives of  the  future  life,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that  of 
the  sufliciency  of  the  motives  of  the  present  life.  We  conclude; 
hence,  that  since  men  are  free,  and  since  substantially  the  same 
conditions  are  ever  essential  to  change  of  moral  character,  no 
change  of  circumstances  merely  can  render  the  repentance  and 
salvation  of  all  sinners  certain. 

To  the  idea  of  an  extension  into  the  other  life  of  the  proba- 
tionary state,  are  insuperable  objections  :-^ 

1.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  present  means  being  suffi- 
cient and  ample,  either  an  extension  of  probation  could  not 
promise  the  certain  salvation  of  all  men,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
promising  such  a  result,  would  reproach  the  present  means. 

2.  Admitting  that  another  state  would  afford  greater  light 
and  motives,  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  men  would  certainly 
be  saved  by  them,  since  it  is  easily  shown  that  in  the  present 
life  men  are  not  good  in  the  proportion  of  their  knowledge  and 
opportunities  of  salvation,  but  in  numberless  instances  "  wax 
worse  and  worse,"  and  by  the  perversion,  even,  of  the  most 
ample  means  and  inducements  to  reformation.  They  who  ex- 
tend probation  into  the  other  life,  affirming  that  men  will  some- 
time repent,  extend  the  time  of  reformation  in  such  future  life 
indefinitely,  and  hence  acknowledge  that  sin  may  exist,  for  a 
time  at  least,  in  such  future  life,  since,  of  course,  sin  must  con- 
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tinue  until  reformation  takes  place.  Now,  if  men  will  continue 
to  sin  in  the  future  life^  after  being  relieved  of  all  the  depravity- 
propensities,  weaknesses,  and  corruptions  of  the  flesh— the  source 
of  all  sin,  according  to  Univcrsalism, — they  will  so  sin,  not 
only  against,  and  in  spite  of,  the  greater  displays  of  both  God's 
goodness  and  his  wrath,  but  they  will  do  this  in  the  absence  of 
all,  or  nearly  all,  temptation  to  sin ; — will  hence  sin  with  as 
much  more  determined  obstinacy  as  their  facilities  for  reforma- 
tion are  greater,  and  their  temptations  to  sin  less,  than  in  this 
life.  ^'  The  goodness  and  severity  of.  God,"  reform  many  sin- 
ners in  this  life,  against  all  the  embarrassments  incident,  but 
the  almost  infinity  of  botl)  in  the  future  life  will,  at  least  for  a 
time,  fail  to  reform  sinners,  though  relieved  of  all  their  former 
embarrassments.  Certainl}^  the  theory  wdiich  makes  men  to 
sin  in  another  life  without  temptation,  and  against  all  motive  to 
the  contrary,  is  the  last  scheme  for  the  final,  certain  reforma- 
tion and  salvation  of  all  sinners. 

3.  A  state  of  probation  cannot  coexist  with  another  of  full 
and  final  rewards  and  punishments.  Sin,  unrepented  of,  all 
agree  must  be  punished.  They  who  hold  to  an  extended  pro- 
bation, agree  with  us,  that  sin  is  not  fully  punished  in  this  life, 
and  as,  according  to  their  theory,  sin  must  be  fully  punished 
somewhere,  it  follows  that  the  next  life  must  be  the  place  of 
full  and  final  retribution.  Now,  the  idea  that  a  state  admitting 
of  repentance,  reformation  and  pardon,  can  coexist  with  another 
of  full  and  final  rewards  and  punishments, — that  Christ  may  be, 
at  the  same  time,  the  sinner's  Advocate  and  Mediator,  and  his 
inflexible  Judge,  sternly  administering  justice  to  the  full,  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  every  idea  we  can  form  of  law  and 
government.  It  is,  moreover,  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  incompatibility  of  the  two  states  specified,  that  any  one  re- 
fers final  punishment  to  the  future  life,  and  if  the  same  proba- 
tionary state  extends  into  the  future,  of  course  the  same  incom- 
patibility is  likewise  extended,  and  it  remains  for  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  ^'  would  climb  up  some  other  way,"  to  reveal  how 
many  of  such  successive  states  may  not  yet  be  requisite  to  fully 
obviate  such  incompatibility. 

4.  Again,  no  greater  calamity,  we  conceive,  could  be  inflicted 
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upon  sinners,  than  by  assurinf^  them,  that  thougli  they  refuse  to 
repent  in  this  life,  they  certainly  will  in  the  next.  Manifestly, 
men  care  little  for  the  punishments  of  the  present  life.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  as  we  have  shown,  the  punishments  of 
the  future  life  will  not  be  so  great,  but  that  sinners  will,  not- 
withstanding, prefer  to  sin  and  suffer  for  time  indefinite,  rather 
than  repent.  At  pleasure,  there  as  here,  punishment  may  be 
terminated  by  reformation.  Sooner  or  later,  all  sinners  will 
certainly  so  reform  and  be  saved.  The  legitimate  conclusion 
is,  that  extending  probation  to  the  sinner's  utmost  desire, — tak- 
ing away  the  terror  of  future  punishment, — giving  assurance 
of  final  repentance  and  salvation, — the  sinner  is  left  to  the 
demoralizing  results  of  freedom  from  needed  moral  restraint. 

5.  But  what  is  more  against  this  theory  than  all  else  that 
may  be  offered,  is,  that  there  is  not  an  iota  of  Scripture  sup- 
port for  it;  and  if  this  bare  assertion  shall  prompt  to  Scripture 
investigation,  we  have  no  fears  of  the  result. 

From  tlie  foregoing  considerations,  and  others  which  readily 
suggest  themselves,  it  is  manifest  that  resort  to  a  future  proba- 
tion, to  save  all  men  without  endorsing  necessitarianism,  is  a 
bare  subterfuge,  and  instead  of  obviating,  only  enhances  the 
difficulty.  The  fact  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  final  holiness  and 
happiness  of  all  men,  cannot  accord  with  that  of  moral  freedom, 
but  is  conditioned  upon  tliat  of  necessity.  To  us,  the  proposi- 
tion is  self-evident,  that  if  sinners  are  free  and  independent  in 
their  volitions,  they  may  choose  the  evil  and  be  lost.  To  say 
they  cannot,  is  to  say  they  have  no  choice.  To  say  that  though 
sinners  may  continue  to  sin,  and  be  lost  finally,  they  certainly 
will  not,  is  to  assume  against  not  only  acknowledged  possibili- 
ty, but  against  the  light  of  probability  also,  as  indicated  in  the 
character  and  deportment  of  many  sinners  to  the  farthest  limit 
of  our  acquaintance  with  them.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
moral  agency  remaining,  the  conditions  of  reformation  must 
remain  essentially  the  same ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in 
numerous  instances  tlie  motives  of  this  life,  sufficient,  multiplied, 
superabundant,  do  not  suffice  to  render  reformation  any  the 
more  certain, — that  increased  facilities  are  follow^ed  by  increas- 
ed wickedness,  and  this  to  the    end   of  life, — who    can  affirm 
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with  any  show  of  consistency,  that  with  probation  continued, 
men  certainly  ever  would  reform  and  be  saved  ?  The  pre- 
sumption is,  moreover,  against  the  theory  for  whicli  it  is  made. 
As  reformation  must  be  by  free  volition,  and  as  it  is  not  claim- 
ed that  men  reform  at  the  instant  of  leaving  this  life, — not  till 
sometime  afterward, — it  follows  that,  until  reformation  takes 
place,  sinners  will,  as  here,  prefer  to  sin  and  sufier,  and  this,  as 
we  have  stated,  when  relieved  of  all  the  evils  of  this,  and  favor- 
ed with  all  the  advantages  of  the  future  life.  The  will  to  sin, 
under  the  greatly  augmented  light  and  motive  of  another  life, 
must  be  as  much  more  obdurate  and  determined,  than  in  this 
life,  as  the  advantages  are  greater.  This  consideration,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  manifest  tendency  of  habitual  sin  to 
harden  and  prepare  for  still  greater  obstinacy, — at  once  prepares 
us  to  estimate  the  degree  of  probability,  of  certainty,  that  all 
men  will  finally  reform  and  be  saved. 

We  come  now,  after  so  lengthy  a  discussion  of  future  ^roha- 
iion,  to  7Loticc  several  objections  urged  against  the  doctrine  of 
moral  freedom  : 

1.  It  is  urged,  that  on  the  ground  that  the  salvation  of  all 
sinners  is  conditional,  the  salvation  of  any  one  sinner  is  not 
certain,  nor  essential  to  any  view  of  the  success  of  Christ's 
mission,  corresponding  with  conditional  salvation.  But  neces- 
sity and  certainty  arc  two  things,  and  while  the  salvation  of  no 
sinner  can  be  necessitated,  that  of  many  sinners  is  absolutely 
certain.  From  the  nature  of  mind,  and  the  adaptations  of 
God's  moral  government  and  plan  of  salvation,  may  be  justly 
argued  the  probability,  amounting  to  certainty,  that  good  will 
yet,  on  the  whole,  infinitely  overbalance  evil  in  the  character, 
life,  and  destiny  of  men.  But  the  objection  is  met  by  what  is 
known  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  gospel  among  men; — 
multitudes  of  sinners  are  and  have  been  saved, — and  Divine  in- 
spiration gives  us  prophecy  of  the  final  and  speedy  triumph  of 
Christianity  in  the  world. 

2.  It  is  argued  that  the  doctrine  which  makes  human  concur- 
rence with  the  Divine  pleasure  essential  to  salvation,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  tlmt  any  part  of  the  heathen  will  be  saved. 
But  the  doctrine  we  advocate  predicates  sin  and  the  necessity 
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of  salvation  only  of  those  who  have  sufficient  liglit  of  nature  or 
revelation  upon  moral  obligation,  to  admit  of  and  demand  the 
requisite  conditions.  Whatever  difTicultics  exist  in  the  case  of 
the  heathen,  the  following  must  be  admitted  :  All  sinners  are 
such  by  knowingly  and  voluntarily  violating  the  dictates  of 
their  intelligence  from  what  light  they  have  upon  moral  obliga- 
tion. Such  violation  being  free  and  unconstrained,  needed  not, 
and  ouo'ht  not  to  have  been  done, — the  ai2:ent  being'  free,  can 
retract, — God  demands  it, — tliis  done,  the  question  of  salvation 
is  left  wholly  with  God,  and  his  pleasure  will  be  done,  and  the 
sinner  saved. 

3.  It  is  objected  that  the  doctrine  we  advocate  denies  to  the 
angels  and  saints  moral  volitions,  moral  character,  and  moral 
enjoyment,  or,  making  them  free,  involves  uncertainty  in  the 
question  of  their  continued  happiness.  That  the  heavenly  be- 
ings, in  common  with  men  on  earth,  do  possess  and  exercise 
moral  power,  cannot  be  doubted.  Otherwise  one  essential  fac- 
ulty in  the  mind  of  all  moral  beings,  and  the  faculty  which  has 
most  to  do  witli  their  happiness,  must  in  heaven  be  annihilated, 
or  what  is  equivalent,  must  lie  dormant.  But  we  have  been 
wont  to  believe  as  the  poet,  that 

"  Every  power  finds  SAVcet  employ, 
lu  that  eternal  world  of  joy." 

Heaven  is,  doubtless,  a  state  of  moral  perfection,  where  all  the 
powers  which  make  up  the  being  of  (jlod's  intelligent  creatures, 
shall  have  their  most  natural  and  desirable  exercise  and  develop- 
ment. No  otlier  view  of  the  matter,  as  we  think,  comports 
with  God's  manifest  object  in  the  creation  of  his  moral  sub- 
jects, and  with  the  code  of  duty  and  means  of  grace  he  has 
supplied.  Again,  their  v/orship  is  spoken  of  as  being  as  free 
and  voluntary  as  tliat  of  the  pious  on  earth.  We  must  hold, 
however,  that  the  angels  and  saints  will  not  and  cannot  fall. 
Otherwise  heaven  is  shorn  of  one  of  its  most  desirable  consid- 
erations. The  pious  of  every  age  have  anticipated  such  a 
heaven,  and  doubtless  their  anticipations  have  been  just  and 
natural  interpretations  of  "  God's  exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises." 
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We  have  stated  that  angels  and  saints  are  free,  and  yet  that 
they  will  not  and  cannot  fall.  We  mean  not  that  angels  have 
not  had  a  probation,  nor  that  more  or  less  of  them  have  not 
fallen.  Such  is  doubtless  the  case.  We  speak  of  them  and  of 
saints  in  their  present  state,  and  remark  that  by  their  freedom 
we  mean  that  they  have  and  exercise  the  power  of  free  voli- 
tion, a  power  free  as  tliat  of  men  on  earth,  and  in  itself  ade- 
quate to  the  commission  of  sin  under  circumstances  which  would 
admit  of  it.  The  certainty  that  they  will  not  sin  and  fall,  lies 
first  in  the  total  absence  from  their  circumstances  of  all  oppor- 
tunity and  incentive  to  sin.  They  also,  doubtless,  possess  an 
acquired  strength  from  their  former  probationary  fidelity,  a 
constantly  accumulating  strength  from  their  uninterrupted  ser- 
vice in  heaven,  and  an  abundance  of  grace  from  God,  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude,  would  of  themselves  secure  them 
against  sin,  even  if  their  circumstances  admitted  of  its  commis- 
sion, on  the  principle  of  the  greater  permanency  in  this  life  of 
the  well-disciplined  Christian.  The  absence  of  opportunity  and 
of  incentives  to  sin,  we  would  further  remark,  does  not  impair  the 
freedom  of  moral  beings,  the  power  and  opportunity  of  freely 
willing  and  practising  the  good,  not  necessarily  involving  oppor- 
tunity and  incentive  to  wrong  volition.  One  may  do  willingly, 
freely,  what  nevertheless  must  of  necessity  be  done.  A  favor 
may  be  accepted  freely,  willingly,  at  the  same  time  that,  being 
single  and  alone,  it  cannot  be  chosen  in  preference  to  any 
other.  The  volitions  of  men  in  themselves  are  equally  free 
without  any  regard  to  the  degVees  of  motives  to  opposite  voli- 
tions. The  sanctified  Christian,  for  example,  is  as  free  and 
praiseworthy  in  his  volitions,  after  obtaining  complete  victory 
over  self  and  sin,  as  in  those  efi'orts  by  which  such  victory  was 
obtained.  So  we  hold  that  the  total  absence  of  opportunity 
and  incentives  to  sin  in  the  circumstances  of  the  angels  and 
saints,  does  not  afi'ect  the  freedom  and  praiseworthiness  of  their 
volitions.  Circumstances  admitting  of  and  demanding  choice, 
preference  between  good  and  evil,  attach  to  men  on  earth, 
and  constitute  their  state  of  probation,  and  occasion  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  salvation ;  while  the  absence  of  these  in  the 
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future  life,  renders  change  of  character  there  impossible,  with- 
out destroying  the  freedom  of  their  volitions.  We  remark, 
moreover,  that  the  exclusion  of  opportunities  and  incentives 
to  change  of  character,  from  the  future  life,  is  perfectly  conso- 
nant with  the  government  of  moral  beings,  from  two  considera- 
tions: First,  moral  beings  are  so  constituted  that  their  char- 
acter tends  rapidly  to  permanency,  unchangeableness,  and  hence, 
beyond  a  given  point,  would  not  be  changed,  even  with  the 
opportunity.  To  give  opportunity  would  hence  be,  at  best,  a 
needless  arrangement.  Secondly,  the  announcement  of  this 
fact,  and  the  arrangement  of  circumstances  accordingly, — assur- 
ing men  that  unlimited  forbearance  would  neither  be  an  accep- 
table favor  nor  a  virtue,  that  it  would  involve  the  withhold- 
ing of  such  manifest  disapprobation  to  sin,  as  the  honor  of 
God  and  his  administration  demand;  assuring  them  that,  hence, 
beyond  a  given  time,  "he  that  is  holy  shall  be  holy  still,  and 
he  that  is  unjust  shall  be  unjust  still,'' — would  naturally  tend 
greatly  to 'awe  men  from  the  commission  of  sin,  lead  to  timely 
repentance,  would  comfort  Christians  and  facilitate  their  labor 
of  love,  in  the  hope  of  a  rest  from  which  they  will  go  no  more 
out  forever.  This  principle  of  the  Divine  government  is  at- 
tested by  its  incorporation  into  all  human  law  and  govern- 
ment. 

4.  It  is  objected  that  our  position  does  not  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  probation  of  the  present  life.  Wherein,  it  is 
asked,  consists  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  such  a  probation, 
with  all  its  liabilities,  when  moral  action,  character  and  enjoy- 
ment are  all  possible,  as  with  the  angels  and  saints,  without  the 
evil  results  attendant  upon  a  probation  ?  The  proofs  of  uni- 
versal moral  freedom  are  too  conclusive  to  admit  of  doubt,  even 
if  we  were  wholly  unable  to  account  for  a  probation.  But 
there  are  considerations,  disclosing  an  essential  utility  in  such 
a  state  of  probation,  in  keeping  with  the  theory  we  advocate. 

Moral  volitions  equally  praiseworthy  may  have  various  re- 
sults, according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
put  forth.  This  no  one  will  deny,  and  this  fact  may  account 
for  the  wisdom  and  utility  of  assigning  to  moral  beings  the 
different  circumstances  under  which  they  act. 
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Under  this  Lead  we  invite  attention  to  several  considera- 
tions: 

1.  Circumstances  of  trial,  of  test,  tend  to  disclose  the 
strength  and  sufficiency  of  the  moral  power  upon  which  God 
has  conditioned,  in  so  great  degree,  the  happiness  of  moral 
beings.  However  brief  the  action,  the  victory,  the  success, 
does  honor  to  the  power  and  to  the  God  that  gave  it. 

2.  Moral  action,  though  voluntary  in  the  agent,  is  neverthe- 
less by  the  grace  of  God — by  facilities  afforded  in  his  gracious 
provisions,  supporting  the  action.  Circumstances  of  trial,  of 
test,  tend  to  exhibit,  in  a  peculiar  manner  and  degree,  the  rich- 
ness of  that  grace  and  the  abundance  of  those  provisions. 

3.  Moral  character,  maintained  under  circumstances  of  trial, 
of  test,  is  exhibited  in  the  light  of  its  intrinsic  excellence  and 
praiseworthiness  in  a  manner  and  degree  possible  by  no  other 
means.  The  highest  honors  which  men  have  "  one  of  another," 
are  acquired  under  similar  circumstances, — by  the  maintenance 
of  integrity  against  great,  conflicting  motives. 

4.  We  can  conceive  of  a  state  of  trial,  of  test,  as  giving  to 
faith  and  hope  a  kind  and  degree  of  exercise,  available  by  no 
other  means,  and  which  may  forever  facilitate  their  greater 
vigor,  and  their  higher  contributions  to  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  felicity  of  the  saints. 

5.  We  can  conceive  of  a  general  mental  discipline  under  cir- 
cumstances of  trial,  of  test,  which,  like  the  discipline  of  youth, 
or  of  some  straightened  condition,  may  prepare  for  greater 
labor  and  higher  appreciations  through  the  whole  of  time  to 
come. 

These,  and  other  advantages  which  might  be  named,  are  man- 
ifestly the  legitimate  results  of  the  conditions  which  constitute 
the  probationary  character  of  the  present  life.  Yolitions  of 
the  character,  and  under  the  circumstances  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, like  the  distinguishing  deeds  of  men  which  remunerate 
with  honor  and  cherished  reminiscences  to  the  end  of  life,  it  is 
just  to  conclude,  constitute  material  for  thought,  reflection,  im- 
provement and  enjoyment  while  memory  and  consciousness 
endure.  It  is  not  visionary,  moreover,  to  suppose  that  all  the 
heavenly  intelligences  by  mutual  association  and  mutual  interest. 
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will  mutually  improve  upon  the  events,  and  mutually  share  the 
advantages  of  the  state  we  have  described. 

It  would  seem  that  God  could  have  no  higher  honors  from 
his  creatures,  than  by  such  a  development  and  exhibition  of 
themselves,  and  such  an  exercise  and  improvement  of  his  graces, 
as  those  which  we  have  described  as  belonging  to  a  probation- 
ary state,  disclosing  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  the 
creation  of  his  moral  intelligences,  and  in  his  munificent  sup- 
ply of  facilities  for  their  eternal  and  ever-increasing  felicity. 
From  the  numerous  and  important  advantages  of  a  probation, 
their  eternal  existence,  and  hence  their  infinite  value,  may  be 
argued  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  such  an  arrangement. 

Some  may,  indeed,  pervert  and  abuse  such  a  state  to  their 
ruin,  but  this  is  no  fault  of  the  plan,  and  neither  it  nor  the  Au- 
thor can  be  responsible.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  on 
the  other  hand,  that,  on  the  whole,  in  the  final  aggregate,  the 
advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  will  infinitely  preponderate 
over  the  evil  which  it  can,  in  any  sense,  involve. 

In  conclusion  :  We  have  claimed  that  all  moral  intelligences 
are  free  in  their  volitions ; — that  men  have  this  freedom  under 
circumstances  admitting  of  and  demanding  choice  between 
good  and  evil, — constituting  for  them  a  slate  of  probation ; — 
that  such  a  state  of  trial,  though  not  essential  to  moral  action, 
is  nevertheless  essential  to  moral  action  under  such  circum- 
stances as  may  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good. 

From  the  positions  we  have  taken,  several  conclusions  fol- 
low:— 

1.  Moral  character  corresponds  to,  and  is  conditioned  upon 
free  moral  action. 

2.  Change  of  character  from  bad  to  good,  and,  vice  versa,  is 
conditioned  upon  change  of  moral  action,  relative  to  ultimate 
good  and  evil. 

3.  Sinners,  hence,  to  become  good  and  to  be  saved,  must 
choose  the  good  in  preference  to  the  evil. 

4.  Since  choice  between  the  two  objects  must  be  made  when 
and  where  either  of  the  two  may  be  chosen,  the  choice  of  sin- 
ners can  only  be  made  under  circumstances  of  probation, 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  are  afl'orded  only  in  the  present  life. 
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5.  We  add,  these  conditions  of  happiness  are  unalterable, — 
are  not  arbitrary,  local  and  temporary,  but  universal  and  abid- 
ing as  the  very  identity  of  moral  beings. 

The  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  men  being  what  they  are, 
certain  volitions  and  states  of  mind  are  essential  to  their  hap- 
piness. These  powers  and  susceptibilities  remaining  in  the 
future  life, — in  other  words,  men  forever  retaining  their  iden- 
tity, their  happiness  will  be  forever  conditioned,  as  in  the 
present  life,  upon  voluntary  concurrence  with  the  Divine  pleas- 
ure ;  and  since  in  sinners  this  involves  change  of  choice  which 
can  only  be  made  in  the  present  life,  as  we  have  shown, — the 
conclusion  is,  that  failing  to  make  it  here,  it  can  no  where  else 
be  done,  and  the  sinner  must  be  forever  unsaved. 


Art.  VI.— disagreement  OF  DOCTORS  ON  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES. 
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Mind  is  winning  brilliant  victories  over  matter.  A  wide- 
spread enthusiasm  prevails,  to  explore  the  hidden  regions  of 
nature,  and  comprehend  all  its  intricacies,  mysteries,  and  wise 
combinations,  and  bring  them  under  control  of  human  reason. 
It  was  decreed  by  Jehovah,  that  man  should  cultivate  and  sub- 
due the  earth,  and  this  signifies  more  than  merely  to  convert 
the  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  desert  into  a  gar- 
den. It  implies  that  man  is  to  penetrate  the  rich  deposit  of 
principles,  forces,  laws,  in  all  possible  combination,  which  God 
has  planted  in  the  works  of  his  hands ;  and  bring  them  to 
view,  comprehend  their  uses,  reduce  them  to  subjection,  and 
make  them  his  servants,  working  out  results  which  shall  yield 
a  perpetual  flow  of  blessings,  suited  to  render  life  abundant  in 
happiness,  and  progressive  in  culture. 

The  impulse  towards  this  conquest  has  now  become  irrepress- 
ible.   Already,  the  land  and  sea,  the  firmament,  and  all  ele- 
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ments  around,  beneath,  above,  give  up  their  rich  forces  to 
human  servitude,  and  offer  large  contributions  for  man's  in- 
struction and  gratification.  And  the  work  of  investigation,  and 
the  expectation  of  new  conquests,  gain  strength  and  enthusiasm 
by  past  success,  so  that  nothing  now  seems  too  hard  to  be  ac- 
complished, or  too  marvellous  for  credence. 

This  deep  interest  in  the  treasures  of  the  material  world, 
and  the  success  which  is  crowning  the  labors  of  students  of 
physical  science,  are  affecting  the  whole  course  of  thought  and 
faith  in  spiritual  and  moral  affairs.  The  material  is  rising  in 
general  estimation,  and  overshadowing  the  spiritual.  There  is 
a  growing  inclination  to  seek  a  reason  for  all  existence  and  all 
occurrences  in  the  forces  which  belong  to  the  material  world,  and 
discard  as  unphilosophical.un scholarly,  all  recognition  of  Divine 
or  spiritual  interference  in  the  evolution  of  events,  either  in 
creating  or  controlling  the  universe. 

Some,  indeed,  read  on  every  new  page  of  the  book  of  nature, 
increased  evidence  of  Jehovah's  wisdom,  power  and  goodness, 
and  his  personal  attention  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  this  world ;  but,  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  popular 
tendencies,  can  doubt  the  rapid  growth  of  materialism.  Even 
many  of  those  who  believe  in  God,  and  accept  the  Christian 
faith,  are  infected  by  this  poison,  and  regard  God  afar  off,  and 
attribute  much  to  law  and  nature,  which  the  inspired  oracles 
would  teach  them  to  ascribe  to  the  Euler  over  all.  The  most 
inveterate,  conceited,  and  boisterous  materialists,  however, 
are  those  who  have  a  mere  smattering  of  science,  who  are 
secondhand,  and  second  (not  to  say  fourth)  rate  scholars,  who 
have  picked  up  a  little  geology,  paleontology,  &c. ;  and  are  in- 
toxicated with  their  new  ideas,  and  their  conceit  of  superiority 
over  their  fellow  men,  and  their  ambition  to  be  the  propaga- 
tors of  new  and  strange  doctrines.  Such  persons  take  natur- 
ally to  novel  speculations,  and  to  whatever  assails  common 
and  settled  opinions.  The  prospect,  therefore,  of  notoriety, 
credit  for  reading  and  study,  and  a  little  food  for  vanity 
and  excuse  for  impiety,  make  them  an  easy  prey  of  materialism, 
which  opens  a  boundless  field  for  speculation  and  strange  theo- 
ries, and  vague  prophecies,  and  intense  dogmatism. 
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A  Divided  House. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  savans  of  physical  science,  who 
betray  a  fiendish  haste  to  assail  the  teachings  of  revelation, 
mutually  destroy  each  other.  It  is  sad  to  think  it,  but  it  is 
true,  that  men  of  real  culture  and  extensive  attainments,  do 
apparently  delight  to  build  up  theories  antagonistic  to  the  faith 
of  the  Bible.  While  a  large  variety  of  ripe  scholars  assure  us 
that  the  voice  of  nature  and  of  revelation  are  not  discordant, 
but  harmonious,  and  that  science  sustains  and  strengthens  rev- 
elation, there  are  some  who  are  bold  to  assert  that  the  teach- 
ings of  revelation  and  of  science  are  incompatible.  But  these 
wise  men  are  as  sternly  opposed  to  each  other,  as  they  are  to 
the  inspired  record.  What  one  asserts,  the  other  denies ; 
what  one  builds  up,  the  other  destroys ;  the  logical  deductions 
of  one  are  logically  confuted  by  the  other ;  the  teachings  of 
infallible  scientific  facts  with  one,  are  demolished  by  the  lesson 
drawn  from  the  infallible  scientific  facts  of  the  other.  Now,  if 
the  investigations,  arguments,  and  deductions  of  these  learned 
gentlemen  are  of  any  force  against  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  great  body  of  scientific  men  who  agree  with  the 
Bible,  they  certainly  are  still  more  fatal  to  their  own  opposing 
systems,  which  are  temporary,  untried,  and  unendorsed  by  the 
mature  judgment  of  the  learned.  Their  own  ephemeral  re- 
treats must  be  vastly  more  in  danger  from  their  assaults,  than 
the  strong  tower  of  truth,  which  has  stood  the  shock  of  a  thou- 
sand battles. 

We  have  a  notorious  example  of  this  division  of  the  house- 
hold of  skeptics,  in  the  irreconcilable  facts  and  conclusions 
found  in  the  "  Origin  of  the  Species,^^  by  Darwin,  and  "  Types 
of  Mankind,^'  by  Nott  and  Gliddan.  Here  are  two  books, 
learned,  pretentious,  and  very  positive  in  the  assertion  of  the 
theories  they  advocate.  The  authors  are  men  of  real  power  of 
intellect  and  vast  attainments,  and  they  have  devoted  to  the 
subjects  upon  which  they  treat  in  these  volumes  immense  labor^ 
thought  and  argument.  They  have  built  up  and  fortified  their 
theories  with  great  skill  and  industry,  and  it  is  no  child's  play 
to  discover  their  weak  points,  and  overthrow  their  systems. 
And  the  Christian  and  scientific  world  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
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to  the  parties  referred  to,  for  having  so  effectually  shown  the 
utter  untrustworthiness  of  each  other's  conclusions. 

Mr.  Darwin  collects  a  large  catalogue  of  facts,  and  sets  down 
many  ingenious  reasons,  to  prove  that  all  species  of  plants  and 
animals  may  have  originated  in,  and  proceeded  from,  one  or  two 
parent  centres;  that  all  varieties,  species,  orders,  classes,  in 
the  world  of  being  may,  and  probably  have,  gradually,  grown 
out  of,  branched  off  from,  this  centre,  or  these  very  few  centres, 
by  a  law  of  progressive  development.  He  argues  that  new 
and  higher  qualities  are  constantly  arising  in  a  given  species ; 
and  that  these  new  qualities  become  permanent,  are  propagat- 
ed; and  then,  in  the  order  of  life,  other  new  and  higher  quali- 
ties arise,  and  combine  with  the  former ;  and  thus,  step  by  step, 
new  orders,  varieties,  and  finally  species  arise.  These  new 
species  become  the  basis  of  other  similar  developments,  and 
rolling  ages  thus  have  witnessed  the  multiplication  of  varieties, 
and  the  progressive  development,  from  a  very  simple  and  low 
stand-point,  of  the  entire  family  of  being  which  now  pervades 
the  world.  Of  course  the  Bible  account  of  creation  must  be 
a  myth,  and  all  idea  of  a  creative  origin  of  things  and  beings 
that  are,  must  be  Utopian,  if  this  theory  is  valid. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  fruit  of  gigantic  minds,  and 
vast  learning,  proving  that  even  the  races  of  men  which  exist, 
are  so  diverse,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  common  parentage.  Messrs.  Nott  and  Glid- 
dan  make  a  strong  argument,  and  have  gained  many  disciples 
to  their  doctrine,  who  feel  justified  in  setting  aside  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation  as  fabulous,  unscientific,  and  puerile,  and 
the  statement  that  the  African  could  possibly  have  had  the 
same  parentage  with  the  Caucassian,  as  entirely  ridiculous. 

Now,  while  these  learned  gentlemen,  in  our  opinion,  have 
failed  to  prove  all  that  they  assume  to  prove,  while  their  con- 
clusions are  very  much  broader  than  their  premises,  it  is  very 
obvious  that  their  volumes  of  facts  do  prove  something.  And 
what  is  that  something  ?  We  think  it  plain  that  Mr.  Darwin 
has  proved  that  Nott  and  Gliddan's  assumption,  that  the  dif- 
ferences and  varieties  of  races,  necessitate  a  plurality  of  ori- 
gin of  the  human  family,  is  groundless,   and  that  all   of  these 
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varieties  may  have  proceeded  from  the  same  pair,  under  the 
ordinary  laws  of  generation^  and  the  effects  of  climate  and  con- 
dition. 

And  Nott  and  Gliddan  show  conclusively  that  the  several 
species  could  not  have  arisen  in  the  manner  supposed  by  Par- 
win,  but  must  have  had  distinct  and  definitely  separate  origin. 
Allowing  each  party  to  reasonably  qualify  and  amend  the  the- 
ory of  the  other,  we  find  both  bringing  support  and  vindication 
to  the  good  old  truth  of  the  Bible  record,  that  God  "  created 
man  in  his  own  image,"  and  '^  of  one  blood  made  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth." 


7' 
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Lessons  from  Darwin. 

Our  readers  must  be  allowed  the  pleasure  of  reading  some 
gems  from  this  learned  author.  His  facts  are  certainly  instruc- 
tive, and  his  suppositions  interesting,  and  may  be  made  profita- 
ble. His  advocacy  of  the  old  Lanarkian  theory,  which  was 
fully  presented  in  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  does  not  render 
the  fruits  of  his  immense  labor  valueless.     Hear  him  talk  : 


"  If  during  the  long  course  of  ages  and  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  life,  organic  beings  vary  at  all  in  the  several  parts  of 
their  organization,  and  I  think  this  cannot  be  disputed ;  if  there 
be,  owing  to  the  high  geometrical  powers  of  increase  of  each  spe- 
cies, at  some  age,  season,  or  year,  a  severe  struggle  for  life,  and 
this  cannot  be  disputed ;  then  considering  the  infinite  complexity 
of  the  relations  of  organic  beings  to  each  other,  and  to  their  con- 
ditions of  existence ;  causing  an  infinite  diversity  of  structure, 
constitution  and  habits,  to  be  advantageous  to  them,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  if  no  variation  had  ever 
occurred  useful  to  each  being's  own  welfare,  in  the  same  way  as 
so  many  variations  have  occurred  useful  to  man.  But  if  variations 
useful  to  any  organic  being  do  occur,  assuredly  individuals  thus 
characterized,  will  have  the  best  chance  of  being  preserved  in 
the  struggle  for  life ;  and  from  the  strong  principle  of  inheri- 
tance, they  will  tend  to  produce  offspring  similarly  character- 
ized. This  principle  of  preservation,  I  have  called,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  natural  selection." 

^^  In  order  to  make  it  clear  how,  as  I  believe,  natural  selec- 
tion acts,  I  must  beg  permission  to  give  one  or  two  imaginary 
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illustrations.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  wolf,  which  preys  on 
various  animals,  securing  some  by  craft,  some  by  strength,  and 
some  by  fleetness ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  fleetest  prey,  a 
deer,  for  instance,  had,  from  any  change  in  the  country,  increas- 
ed in  numbers,  or  that  had  decreased  in  numbers,  during  that 
season  of  the  year  when  the  wolf  is  hardest  pressed  for  food. 
I  can,  under  such  circumstances,  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  swiftest  and  slimest  wolves  would  have  the  best  chance  of 
surviving,  and  so  be  preserved  or  selected ; — provided  always 
that  they  retain  strength  to  master  their  prey  at  this  or  at 
some  other  season  of  the  year,  when  they  might  be  compelled 
to  prey  upon  other  animals.  I  can  see  no  more  reason  to 
doubt  this,  than  that  man  can  improve  the  fleetness  of  his  grey- 
hounds, by  careful  and  methodical  selection ;  or  by  that  uncon- 
scious selection,  which  results  from  each  man  trying  to  keep 
the  best  dogs  without  any  thought  of  modifying  the  breed." 

"  Even  without  any  change  in  the  proportional  numbers  of 
the  animals  on  which  the  wolf  preyed,  a  cub  might  be  born  with 
an  intimate  tendency  to  pursue  certain  kinds  of  prey.  Nor  can 
this  be  thought  very  improbable ;  for  we  often  observe  great 
differences  in  the  natural  tendencies  of  domestic  animals ;  one 
cat,  for  instance,  taking  to  catch  rats,  another  mice ;  one  cat, 
according  to  Mr.  St.  John,  bringing  home  winged  game,  another 
hares,  or  rabbits,  and  another  hunting  on  marshy  ground,  and 
almost  nightly  bringing  home  wood-cocks  and  snipes.  The 
tendency  to  catch  rats,  rather  than  mice,  is  known  to  be  inher- 
ited. Now  if  any  slight,  innate  change  of  habit  or  of  structure, 
benefited  an  individual  wolf,  it  would  have  the  best  chance  of 
surviving  and  of  bearing  offspring.  Some  of  its  young  would 
probably  inherit  the  same  habits  or  structure,  and  by  the  repe- 
tition of  this  process,  a  new  variety  might  be  formed  which 
would  either  supplant,  or  coexist  with  the  parent  form  of  wolf. 
Or  again,  the  wolves  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district,  and 
those  frequenting  the  low  lands,  would  naturally  be  forced  to 
hunt  different  prey ;  and  from  the  continued  preservation  of  in- 
dividuals best  fitted  for  the  two  sites,  two  varieties  might  be 
slowly  formed.  These  varieties  would  cross  and  blend  when 
they  met ;  but  to  this  subject  of  intercrossing  we  shall  soon 
have  to  return.  I  may  add  that  according  to  Mr.  Pierce,  there 
are  two  varieties  of  the  wolf  inhabiting  the  Catskill  Mountains 
in  the  United  States,  one  with  a  light  greyhound-like  form, 
which  pursues  deer,  and  the  other  more  bulky,  with  short  legs, 
which  more  frequently  attacks  the  shepherd's  flocks." 
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Mr.  Darwin  recognizes  two  principles  constantly  at  work  to 
ensure  progress.  The  greater  tenacity  of  the  strong  for  life, 
and  their  consequent  propagation;  and  the  maturity  and  per- 
fection of  their  young.  And  the  law  of  war,  upon  which 
Hobbs  dwelt  so  earnestly,  that  the  "  strong  are  devouring  the 
weak,"  so  that  all  of  the  fallen  specimens  of  being  stand  a  good 
chance  of  annihilation. 

He  appeals  with  confidence  to  the  great  changes  which  are 
effected  in  domestic  plants  and  animals,  in  proof  of  the  unlimit- 
ed improbability  of  being;  and  argues,  that  during  the  eternal 
past,  this  process  of  natural  selection,  this  struggle  for  life  has 
been  going  on,  and  that  he  is  justified  from  known  facts  and 
results  of  progress,  in  inferring  that  all  grades  and  varieties  of 
being  have  come  into  existence  through  the  operation  of  this 
law.  Hence,  he  concludes  it  to  be  eminently  philosophical  to 
believe  that  the  primitive  forms  of  being  were  exceedingly  few 
and  simple,  if  not  an  absolute  unit,  and  wholly  unorganized, 
and  that  all  higher  forms  of  being  and  existence  have  been 
born  of  the  progressive  principle  during  the  long  sequence  of 
countless  ages. 

Now  Mr.  Davmn  pi^oves  that  the  beings  which  exist  do  pos- 
sess remarkable  powers  of  improvement,  and  that  in  the  natural 
history  of  life,  this  tendency  to  improve  is  observable,  but  that 
only  under  the  guidance  of  intelligence  are  these  innate  forces 
fully  developed. 

He  proves,  moreover,  that  there  is  even  a  much  stronger  ten- 
dency to  develop  into  variety  than  to  improve.  There  is  con- 
stant and  most  eccentric  divergences  from  perfect  agreement 
with  the  parent  stock,  in  nearly  all  subordinate  qualities,  and 
when  variation  has  begun,  it  is  very  likely  to  become  perma- 
nent in  the  progeny.  * 

But  he  has  not  proved  that  any  given  species  has  ever  lost 
its  essential  character,  and  been  transformed  into  another 
wholly  dissimilar.  Where  is  the  evidence  that  the  wolf  has 
ever  ceased  to  be  a  wolf,  or  that  the  fish  has  ever  been  changed 
into  a  fowl  ?  There  is  truly  a  gradation  of  being  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  and  God  seems  to  have  built  up  the 
world  of  life  in  regular  strata,   incorporating  the   qualities  of 
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lower  classes  into  the  higher,  and  thus,  by  adding  well-defined 
and  peculiar  qualities  of  being,  he  has  created  species,  with 
marks  of  separation,  as  well  as  of  union,  distinctly  visible  and 
separately  fixed.  And  where  have  these  divisions  been  ignor- 
ed or  passed  ?  Where  are  the  examples  of  one  species  grow- 
ing so  far  and  so  radically  away  from  itself,  as  to  become  an- 
other different  and  peculiar  species  ?  The  lessons  of  geology 
are  all  against  any  such  supposition.  There  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  successive  orders  of  being  is  very  bold  and  distinct. 
And  since  the  geologic  periods,  we  have  no  examples  which 
are  at  all  adequate  to  prove  so  grave  and  important  an  assump- 
tion as  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  disciples  have  made.  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  persistent  facts  of  natural  history,  as  ob- 
served and  interpreted  by  the  greatest  and  safest  of  nature's 
scholars,  are  positively,  irrevocably,  against  it,  and  distinctly 
point  to  a  creative  hand  as  the  origin  of  all  being. 

There  are  no  signs  of  generative  union  between  the  several 
species,  but  indubitable  evidence  of  the  sudden,  definitive  ori- 
gin of  these  orders  of  being  by  an  act  of  creative  power.  And 
Mr.  Darwin  concedes  that  the  teachings  of  geology  are  rather 
against  his  theory;  yet  he  confidently  believes  jthat  if  he  could 
have  access  to  the  last  pages  of  geological  history,  he  would 
find  conclusive  proof  of  generative  union  and  progress  from  the 
beginning.  In  this  he  reminds  us  of  the  confounded  theologian, 
who  being  driven  from  every  appeal  to  revelation,  replied  at 
last,  "  If  we  had  the  books  and  sayings  of  Christ  which  were 
not  written,  I  know  that  I  could  prove  my  position." 

The  natural  history  of  the  existing  races  really  afford  Mr. 
Darwin  no  substantial  support;  for  after  all  his  eff'ort  to  find 
cases  where  variety  has  sprung  from  a  single  species,  he  finds 
no  instance  where  any  given  species  has  merged  into  another. 
No  fact  is  more  generally  recognized  by  the  most  learned  nat- 
uralists, than  the  impossibility  of  one  species  giving  birth  to 
another.  The  law  that  like  shall  produce  like ;  that  the  off- 
spring shall  bear  the  image  of  the  parent,  is  absolute  and  uni- 
versal ;  and  allowing  for  all  variations,  this  law  stands  unre- 
pealed, inviolable,  imperative.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
while  the  facts  of  Darwin  prove  the  ability  of  species  to  improve, 
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and  produce  maiiy  varieties;  they  do  not  prove  that  a  plurality 
of  species  ever  did,  or  ever  could,  proceed  from  a  single  par- 
entage. 

The  Pluralities  of  Nott  and  Gliddan. 

While  Mr.  Darwin  is  laboring  to  prove  that  men  and  mice 
have  a  common  parentage;  Nott  and  Gliddan,  in  their  famous 
work,  ^'  Types  of  Mankind, ^^  claim  to  have  established  the  doc- 
trine that  the  genus  homo  could  not  have  sprung  from  a  single 
pair,  but  that  every  race  must  have  originally  had  a  separate 
parentage.  They  have  studied  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of 
the  races  of  men,  have  collected  and  compared  hundreds  of 
skulls ;  have  traced  the  history  of  the  generations,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  human  family  is  false,  a  mere  myth,  a  tradition  unworthy  of 
respect. 

They  argue  their  proposition  from  the  diversity  of  physiolog- 
ical structure,  color,  and  capacity  of  the  existing  races  of  men :, 
from  the  diversity  of  prevailing  languages ;  and  from  the  sup- 
posed antiquity  of  human  remains.  Now  the  differences  in 
color  and  structure,  in  many  respects,  no  one  disputes.  But  is 
this  diversity  a  sufficient  reason  for  inferring  the  plurality  of 
origin,  which  our  authors  affirm  ?  A  few  facts  from  Darwin 
will  answer  this  question.  As  the  physiological  laws  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  so  nearly  identical  with  those  of  man,  we 
may  appeal  to  facts  touching  animal  variations,  as  germain  to 
our  subject: 

"In  the  year  1791,  one  ewe  on  the  farm  of  Seth  Wright, 
gave  birth  to  a  male  lamb,  which,  without  any  known  cause,  had 
a  large  body,  and  shorter  legs  than  the  rest  of  the  breed.  The 
joints  are  said  to  have  been  large,  and  the  fore-legs  crooked. 
The  shape  of  this  animal  rendering  it  unable  to  leap  the  fences, 
it  was  determined  to  propagate  its  peculiarities,  and  the  exper- 
iment proved  successful;  a  new  race  of  sheep  was  produced^ 
which  from  the  form  of  the  body,  has  been  termed  the  otter 
breed ;  the  lambs  that  are  produced  inherit  the  same  peculiar 
form.  Only  one  case  has  been  reported  as  an  exception  to  this 
ramark,  and  that  was  questionable." 
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In  Darwm's  "  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist/'  we  fiad  an  account  of 
a  breed  of  cattle  which  originated  among  the  Indians  of  South 
America: 

"  They  appear  externally  to  bold  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
other  cattle,  which  bull-dogs  hold  to  other  dogs.  Their  fore- 
head is  very  short  and  broad,  with  the  nasal  end  turned  up, 
and  the  upper  lip  much  drawn  back  j  their  lower  jaws  project  out- 
wards; when  walking  they  hold  their  heads  low  on  a  short  neck^ 
and  their  hinder  legs  are  somewhat  longer,  compared  with  the 
front,  than  usual.  Their  bare  teeth,  their  short  heads,  anci  up- 
turned nostrils,  give  them  the  most  ludicrous,  self-confident  air 
of  defiance  imaginable." 

This  is  a  new  and  permanent  variety  of  cattle,  which-  differs 
very  materially  from  their  ancestry,  which  were  imported  by 
the  Spaniards.  If  such  changes  occur  in  the  breed  of  animals, 
is  it  so  strange  that  we  should  fiind  permanentvarieties,  or  races 
of  men  ? 

*^  The  hog  is  known  not  to  be  indigenous  to  this  country,  but 
was  introduced  into  St.  Domingo  at  thediscovery  of  that  island 

in  1493 These  animals  multiplied  with  great 

rapidity,  and  soon  infested  the  forest  in  large  herds.  At 
length,  under  the  influence  of  their  wild  state,  they  have  resum- 
ed the  characters  of  their  original  stock ;  that  is,  their  appear- 
ance closely  resembles  that  of  the  European  wild  boar,  from 
which  the  domesticated  breeds  have  sprung.  Their  ears  have 
become  erect  j  their  heads  are  larger,  and  their  foreheads 
vaulted  at  the  upper  part;  their  color  has  lost  the  variety 
found  in  the  domestic  breeds,  the  wild  hogs  of  America  being 
uniformly  black.  The  hog  which  inhabits  the  high  mountains 
of  Paramos  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  wild  boar  of 
France.  His  skin  is  covered  with  thick  fur,  often  somewhat 
crisp,  beneath  which  is  found,  in  some  individuals,  a  species  of 
wool. 

^'  Thus  the  restoration  of  the  original  characters  of  the  wild 
boar,  in  a  race  known  to  have  sprung  from  domesticated  swine 
brought  over  to  America  by  the  Spaniards,  removes  all  reason 
for  doubt,  if  any  had  existed,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  wild  and 
domesticated  stocks  in  Europe,  and  we  may  safely  proceed  to 
compare  the  physical   characters    of  these    races    as  varieties 
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which  have  arisen  from  one  species.  We  note,  then,  the  res- 
toration of  one  uniform  black  color,  and  the  change  from  sparse 
hair  and  bristles,  to  a  thick  fur,  with  a  covering  of  wool.  But 
iDesides  these,  we  note  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the  shape  of* 
the  head.  Blumenbach  long  ago  pointed  out  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  cranium  of  the  domestic  sWine  and  that  of 
the  primitive  wild  boar,  and  remarked  that  this  difference  is 
quite  equal  to  that  which  has  been  observed  between  the  skull  of 
the  Negro  and  the  European Swine,  contin- 
ues Blumenbach,  in  some  countries,  have  degenerated  into 
races,  which  in  singularity  far  exceed  anything  that  has  been 
found  strange  in  bodily  variety  among  the  human  race.  Swine 
with  solid  hoofs  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  are  yet  found 
in  Hungary  and  Sweden.  Dr.  Bachman  has  ascertained  that 
these  have  recently  occurred  as  an  accidental  variety  on  the 
Red  River.  The  European  swine,  first  carried  by  the  Span- 
iards in  1509,  to  the  island  of  Cubagua,  at  that  time  celebrated 
for  its  pearl  fishery,  have  there  degenerated  into  a  monstrous 
race,  with  toes  which  were  half  a  span  in  length." — Darwin* 

Dr.  Bachman,  of  Charleston,  says : 

^^  The  cattle  in  Opelousas,  in  Western  Louisiana,  have, 
without  a  change  of  stock  within  the  last  thirty  years,  produced 
a  variety  of  immense  size,  with  a  peculiar  form  and  enormous 
horns,  like  the  cattle  of  Abyssinia.  They  have  now  formed  a 
permanent  race,  and  all  the  other  breeds  had  disappeared  from 
the  marshy  meadows  of  Opelousas." 

Dr.  Prichard  sums  up  the  result  of  his  observations  thus : 

^'  I.  That  when  certain  animals  are  transported  to  a  new  re- 
gion, not  only  individuals,  but  also  races,  require  to  be  harmo- 
nized in  physical  constitution  to  the  climate.  11.  This  acclimati- 
zation, as  it  is  called,  consists  in  certain  permanent  changes 
produced  in  the  constitution  of  animals,  which  bring  it  into  a. 
state  of  adaptation  to  the  climate.  III.  A  restoration  of  do- 
mestic animals  to  the  wild  state  causes  a  return  towards  the 
original  characters  of  the  wild  tribe.  lY.  Permanent  changes 
or  modifications  in  the  functions  of  life,  may  be  effected  by 
long-contin«ied  changes  in  the  habitudes  which  influence  these 
functions,  as  exemplified  in  the  permanent  production  of  milk 
by  the  domesticated  breeds  of  cows,  which  has  been  produced 
by  an  artificial  habit  continued   through  several  generations. 
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V.  Hereditary  instincts  may  be  formed,  some  animals  transmit- 
ting to  their  offspring  acquired  habits,  and  thus  the  psychical, 
.as  well  as  the  physical,  character  of  the  races,  undergo  varia- 
tion through  the  influence  of  various  causes  on  the  breed." 

Changes  of  a  similar  nature  are  known  to  have  occurred  in 
the  physical  character  of  man,  though  in  his  case  the  change 
seems  to  be  much  slower  in  progress.  Hugh  Miller  gives  an 
instance  in  the  history  of  fugitives  from  Ulster,  Ireland,  in 
1611.  These  persons  "  were  exposed  to  the  worst  effects  of 
hunger  and  ignorance,  the  two  great  brutalizers  of  the  human 
race.  The  descendants  of  these  exiles  are  now  distinguished 
physically  by  great  degradation.  They  are  remarkable  for 
open  projecting  mouths,  with  prominent  teeth  and  exposed 
gums ;  and  their  advancing  cheek-bones  and  depressed  noses 
bear  barbarism  on  their  very  front.  In  Sligo  and  northern 
Mayo,  the  consequences  of  the  two  centuries  of  degradation 
and  hardship  exhibit  themselves  in  the  whole  physical  condition 
of  the  people,  affecting  not  only  the  features  but  the  frame. 
Five  feet  two  inches  on  an  average — pot-bellied,  bow-legged, 
abortively  featured,  their  clothing  a  wisp  of  rags — these  spec- 
tres of  a  people  that  were  once  well-grown,  able-bodied,  and 
comely,  stalk  abroad  into  the  daylight  of  civilization,  the  annual 
apparition  of  Irish  ugliness  and  Irish  want." 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of  climate  and 
condition  upon  the  physical  character  of  a  people,  is  found  in 
the  case  of  the  Lapps,  Finns,  and  Magyars,  all  of  Mongolien 
origin,  but  now  bearing  most  remarkable  traits  of  difference. 
The  Magyars  are  a  tall,  handsome  people,  while  the  Lapps 
are  short  and  uncouth.  And  their  cranial  characters  are 
as  different  in  general  conformation,  as  their  features  and  stat- 
ure. 

The  Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett,  as  related  by  Dr.  Bachman,  makes 
the  following  statement : 

"  I  saw  in  the  capital  of  Mexico  a  regiment  of  six  hundred 
men,  called  Los  Pintados,  who  were  all  spotted  with  blue  spots 
in  some  part  of  the  body.  These  people  are  found  along  the 
Pacific  coast  just  north  of  Acapulco."     "These  persons  were 
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all  in  full  health,  and  propagated  their  varieties  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  What  there  was  in  the  food,  the  climate, 
or  the  geological  structure  of  the  western  coast  of  America  to 
produce  this  strangely-colored  variety  in  the  human  species,  we 
are  unable  even  to  conjecture.  ,  It  was  certainly  not  disease,  as 
they  are  represented  as  fine,  healthy  looking  men, .  in  which 
there  was  not  a  solitary  individual  who  was  not  spotted  in  this 
manner.  If  our  opponents,  who  are  busily  engaged  in  making 
new  species  of  men,  should,  on  this  hint,  begin  to  speculate  on 
the  position  this  new  species  of  homo  maculatus  should  oc- 
cupy in  our  nomenclature,  we  would  just  remind  them  that  they 
have  originated  since  the  discovery  of  America,  inasmuch  as 
they  arc  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood." 

Keeping  in  view  this  tendency  to  generate  varieties  among 
animal  species,  and  that  man  is  subject  to  the  same  contingen- 
cies, though  the  variations  may  occur  more  slowly,  and  less  fre- 
quently, and  we  have  no  reason  for  surprise  at  finding,  in 
different  sections  of  the  earth,  under  radically  different  sur- 
roundings and  conditions  of  being,  many  varieties  or  races  of 
of  the  genus  homo.  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  well  be  sur- 
prised if  we  did  not  find  such  varieties  in  the  family  of  man- 
kind, since  man,  more  than  any  other  beings,  is  found  in  all 
climates,  positions  and  circumstances.  He  excels  all  beings  in 
powers  of  adaptation,  and  in  migratory  tendencies. 

Taking  the  Caucasian  as  the  primary  type  of  manhood,  we 
have  every  variety  and  degree  of  divergence,  but  in  no  case 
such  a  line  of  separation,  such  a  chasm  of  division,  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  or  absurd  to  infer  a  family  unity,  or  oneness 
of  species.  On  the  contrary,  in  those  varieties  the  farthest 
removed  from  each  other,  in  which  the  superficial  observer 
sees  few  points  of  resemblance,  the  traits  which  mark  their 
unity  are,  after  all,  more  numerous  and  more  radical,  than  • 
those  that  indicate  a  separate  species.  Hence,  while  varieties 
seem  to  be  natural  and  marked,  they  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  that  God  "  of  one  blood  made 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

In  every  count  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  plurality  of 
species,  our  authors  fail,  because  the  stubborn  facts  of  nature 
are  against  them. 
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They  claim  that  difference  of  color  is  a  valid  proof  of  a  plu- 
rality of  species.  But  every  possible  shade  of  color  from  the 
white  to  the  deepest  ebony  is  found.  There  are  no  well-defin- 
ed bounds  between  the  varieties,  but  what  appears  to  be  a  nat- 
ural adaptation  of  color  to  climate  and  condition.  Moreover, 
the  changes  in  the  color  of  men  and  animals,  whicli  are  so  noto- 
rious in  the  history  of  the  races,  destroys  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment entirely.  It  is  therefore  according  to  the  analogy  of 
nature  and  natural  history,  to  infer  that  all  the  varieties  of 
color  among  men  have  originated  in  accidental  conditions, 
and  then  been  propagated  from  generation  to  generation. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  difference  in  cranial  structure,  to 
prove  plurality  of  species.  But  actual  measurement  reveals 
the  fact  that  there  are  as  great  diversities  of  size  and  shape, 
in  the  skulls  of  any  given  race,  as  among  the  several  races. 
Some  skulls  of  the  negro  measure  as  much  as  any  of  the  skulls 
of  the  whites,  though  the  average  size  is  less.  Now,  if  the 
size  of  the  skull  is  a  sure  basis  of  argument,  we  must  con- 
clude that  every  race  is  composed  of  several  species,  for  the 
greatest  diversity  of  skull  is  found  in  the  respective  races. 
Dr.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  expended  immense  labor  in  col- 
lecting and  comparing  crania,  and,  according  to  his  measure- 
ments, there  is  really  as  wide  a  divergence  between  the  skulls 
of  different  members  of  the  white  race,  as  between  the  whites 
and  blacks.  He  found  that  the  average  capacity  of  the  ellipti- 
cal skull  of  the  white  races  was  greatest,  and  that  of  the  Hot- 
tentot and  Australian  the  smallest,  yet  the  largest  negro  skull 
was  very  much  larger  than  the  smallest  European,  and  even 
possessed  two  cubic  inches  more  capacity  than  the  largest 
Anglo-American ; — the  Germans  exhibited  the  largest  skull, 
and  also  some  nearly  as  small  as  the  smallest  of  the  Hotten- 
tots. 

The  much  vaunted  peculiarity  of  the  negro  skull, — a  division 
of  the  articulating  surface  of  each  occipital  condyle  into  two 
facets,  by  either  a  groove  or  a  ridge,  is  found  not  to  be  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  negro.  Dr.  Neill  states  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Science,  January,  1850,  that  on  examining  eighty- 
one  African  crania,  he  found  this  peculiarity  in  only  thirty  of 
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them ;  while  he  found  it  in  four  pure  Egyptian  skulls,  and  in 
three  aboriginal  American's  skulls.  So  that  the  argument 
drawn  from  this  supposed  fact  falls  to  the  ground,  since  the 
supposition  proves  to  be  untrue. 

But  the  differential  characters  of  the  hair  of  the  different 
races,  is  supposed  to  be  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  unity 
of  the  species.  It  has  been  extensively  urged  that  the  hair  of 
the  negro  is  eccentrically  elliptical,  or  nearly  flat;  that  of  the 
Indians  circular,  or  cylindrical ;  while  the  hair  of  the  white 
man  was  said  to  be  oval.  But  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  is  second  to 
none  in  scientific  and  critical  microscopic  observations  in  the 
field  of  comparative  anatomy,  says  that  ^^  the  form  of  the  shaft 
of  the  hair  varies  not  only  in  different  individuals  of  the  same 
race^  hut  also  in  different  hairs  of  the  same  individuals^  being 
sofnetimes  cylindrical,  sometimes  oval,  and  sometimes  (though 
more  rarely)  eccentrically  elliptical,  or  nearly  flat, ^^ 

What,  then,  is  more  natural,  than  that  a  difference  of  climate 
and  habits  of  living  should  affect  the  hair,  and  cause  it  to  assume 
a  form  in  one  class  of  circumstances,  quite  different  from  what 
characterizes  it  under  other  circumstances  ?  Wo  have  seen 
this  to  be  true  of  animals,  and  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  same  principle,  acting  more  slowly,  has  caused  the  existing 
diversities  in  the  hair  of  different  races  of  men. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  plurality  of  species,  based  upon  the 
existence  of  human  beings  in  remote  quarters  of  the  earth,  de- 
serves but  a  passing  notice.  His  intelligence,  his  disposition 
to  migrate,  the  innumerable  facilities  for  migration,  the  well 
authenticated  evidences  of  migrations,  under  circumstances  as 
difficult  as  any  that  could  possibly  exist,  are  sufficient  proof 
that  every  kindred,  nation  and  tribe,  may  have  proceeded  from 
one  family,  and  one  centre  of  creation. 

A  Few  Positive  Arguments. 

The  testimony  of  the  Bible  is  abundantly  sustained  by  the 
facts  of  history,  as  a  brief  review  of  them  will  demonstrate. 

1.  Geology  reveals  no  traces  of  man's  existence  prior  to  the 
time  set  down  in  the  Bible  for  his  creation.  The  rocks  arc 
full  of  deposits  of  other  beings;  their  existence   is    traced   by 
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their  skeletons  preserved,  and  by  the  footprints  they  have 
left  on  the  pages  of  nature ;  but  ho  trace  is  found  anywhere  in 
all  the  annals  of  the  geological  record,  of  the  existence  of  a 
single  human  being;  not  a  member  of  his  body  is  found  among 
the  deposits,  not  a  sign  of  his  presence  is  discovered  among  all 
the  treasures  of  thi3  past.  At  this  point  the  theories  of  Dar- 
win, and  of  Nott  and  Gliddan,  equally  suffer,  for  they  are  equal- 
ly anxious  to  set  aside  the  Scripture  record,  by  the  discovery 
of  human  relics  anterior  to  the  Biblical  genesis.  But  thus  far 
the  voice  of  geology  is  against  them.  A  few  years  since  it  was 
claimed  that  human  relics  had  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  were  pre-Adomic,  but  after  further  examination, 
it  was  admitted  by  all  naturalists,  that  these  suppositions  were 
unreliable.  Nott  and  Gliddan  however  aver,  that  such  relics 
will  yet  be  found,  because  the  pre-Adomic  existence  of  man  is 
a  truth,  and  hence,  will  be  demonstrated.  Such  modesty  of  as- 
sumption is  remarkable  I  We  will  not  attempt  to  reply'  until 
the  evidences  in  its  support  are  discovered. 

2.  The  essential  attributes  of  the  genus  homo  are  found 
strongly  marked  in  every  race  and  variety.  The  variations 
are  all  accidental  and  subordinate,  and  none  of  them  radical. 
They  are  all  endowed  with  the  same  general  physical  structure, 
the  same  powers  and  faculties  of  mind;  and  agree  in  the  aver- 
age duration  of  life  under  the  same  conditions  of  climate  and 
general  circumstances ;  in  the  maximum  age  to  which  they  at- 
tain ;  the  age  at  which  the  body  gets  its  growth ;  the  epoch  of 
the  first  menstruation,  and  the  periods  for  the  recurrence  of 
that  function ;  the  duration  of  gestation;  their  liability  to  the 
same  diseases ;  and  iheir  adaptation  to  similar  discipline  and 
modes  of  life.  These  remarkable  points  of  unity  extend 
through  the  entire  range  of  human  varieties,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest;  but  no  similar  bonds  of  unity  exist  between  the 
lowest  types  of  humanity,  and  the  highest  type  of  apes,  which 
shows  that  there  is  a  natural  line  of  division  here  established, 
separating  man  from  all  below  him,  but  encircling  the  genus 
homoj  and  binding  mankind  together  in  one  united  brotherhood. 
Are  not  these  facts  conclusive  against  all  assumptions  of  plural- 
ity of  species  among  men  ?    Have  we  reason  to  expect  more 
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specific  and  numerous  points  of  agreement  on  the  hypothesis  of 
a  single  species  ? 

Professor  Richard  Owen  has  some  very  interesting  remarks 
in  his  lectures  on  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  touching  these  peculiar 
signs  of  unity  in  the  human  race.     He  says  : 

"It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  that,  as  the  generic 
forms  of  the  Quadrumana  approach  the  Bimanous  order,  they 
are  represented  by  fewer  species.  The  Gibbons  (Hylobates) 
scarcely  number  more  than  half  a  dozen  species ;  the  Orango 
(Pithecus)  have  but  two  species,  or  at  most  three;  the  Chim- 
pangees  (Troglodytes)  are  represented  by  two  species.  The 
unity  of  the  human  species  demonstrated  by  the  constancy  of 
those  osteological  and  dental  characters  to  which  the  attention 
is  more  particularly  directed  in  the  investigation  of  the  corres- 
ponding characters  of  the  higher  quadrumana.  Man  is  the  sole 
species  of  his  genus — the  sole  representative  of  his  order." 

3.  The  fact  that  the  offspring  of  intermarriage  between  the 
races  of  men  are  fruitful,  is  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  species. 
All  nature  cries  out  against  the  intermixture  of  species.  The 
laws  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  are  repugnant  to  the 
obliteration  of  the  lines  of  demarkation  which  the  Creator  has 
established,  and  the  production  of  a  mongrel  race,  different 
from  any  that  was  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God.  In  the  ani^ 
mal  world  there  is  an  instinctive  repulsion  and  loathing  of  any 
such  intermixture ;  and  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  the 
germinating  principle  depends,  in  many  instances,  upon  the  fit- 
ful breezes,  the  same  care  is  observed  in  guarding  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  species.  And  in  the  few  cases  where  the  connection 
of  difi*erent  species  has  proved  fruitful,  the  issue  is  barren. 
Thus  emphatically  does  nature  protest  against  the  transgres- 
sion of  the  laws  of  species,  and  strives  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  that  order  of  being  wliich  was  primarily  established  by  God. 

But  the  fruits  of  marriage  among  all  varieties  and  races  of 
men,  prove  to  be  in  turn  fruitful,  without  any  signs  from  nature 
that  the  laws  of  unity  of  species  has  been  in  the  least  violated. 
This  fact  is  decisive  against  the  speculations  of  those  wlio  dis- 
pute the  history  of  man's  origin,  given  in  the  Bible,  and  teach 
that  there  are  several  species  of  mankind.     It  is  asserted  by 
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Nott  and  Gliddan,  that  the  mulatto  is  not  as  likely  to  propa- 
gate as  the  whites,  or  the  blacks,  and  that  they  are  much 
shorter-lived  than  either  class  of  their  parentage ;  and  this  as- 
sertion is  made  the  basis  of  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
negro  does  not  belong  to  the  same  species  as  the  whites.  If 
this  were  true,  to  any  great  extent,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
strong  argument  against  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  would  give 
much  encouragement  to  the  idea  that  the  negro  belongs  to  an- 
other fpecies.     But  facts  do  not  justify  the  assertion. 

Dr.  Bachman,  who  had  the  benefit  of  fifty  years  observation 
in  the  slave  States,  says: 

^'Thus  far  we  have  found  them  (mulattoes)  equally,  if  not 
more  prolific,  than  the  whites.  We  have,  according  to  the  last 
census,  405,751  mulattoes  in  the  United  States.  The  experi- 
ment, therefore,  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  been  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  We  have  in  Charleston  a  large  number  of  re- 
spectable families  of  free  mulattoes.  They  have  received  good 
English  educations,  and  some  of  their  daughters  have  even 
been  taught  drawing  and  music.  Their  sons  are  mechanics. 
Many  of  the  members  of  this  community  of  mulattoes  are  up- 
right and  virtuous,  and  are  professors  of  religion.  They  have 
intermarried  for  several  generations*  We  have  ascertained 
that  they  continue  to  he,  through  every  generation,  ou  an  aver- 
age, fully  as  prolific  as  either  the  whites  or  the  hlacks.^^ 

The  importance  of  this  point  will  justify  us  in  giving  another 
quotation  of  great  interest.  Prof.  Dana,  who  certainly  is  com- 
petent to  speak  on  this  subject,  says : 

^^It  strikes  us  naturally  with  wonder,  that  even  in  senseless 
plants,  without  the  emotional  repugnance  of  instinct,  and  with 
reproductive  organs  that  are  all  outside,  the  free  winds  being 
often  the  means  of  transmission,  there  should  be  a  rigid  law 
sustained  against  intermixture.  The  supposed  cases  of  perpet- 
uated fertile  hybridity  are  so  exceedingly  few  as  almost  to 
condemn  themselves,  as  no  true  examples  of  an  abnormity  so 
abhorrent  to  the  system.  They  violate  a  principle  so  essential 
to  the  integrity  of  the  plant-kingdom,  and  so  opposed  to  na- 
ture's whole  plan,  that  we  rightly  demand  long  and  careful  study 
before  admitting  the  exceptions," 
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"  Again;  in  the  animal  kingdom,  there  is  the  same  aversion 
in  nature  to  intermixture,  and  it  is  emotional  as  well  as  physi- 
cal. The  supposed  cases  of  fertile  hybridity  are  fewer  than 
among  plants." 

"  It  is  fair  to  make  the  supposition  that,  in  a  very  close  prox- 
imity of  species,  there  might  be  a  degree  of  fertile  hybridity 
allowed;  and  that  a  closer  and  closer  affinity  might  give  a 
longer  and  longer  range  of  fertility.  But  this  hypothesis 
seems  to  be  cut  short  by  such  cases  as  the  horse  and  the  ass. 
The  short  run  of  hybridity  between  these  very  closely  related 
species,  reaching  its  end  in  one  single  generation,  instead  of 
favoring  the  idea  that  perpetuated  fertile  hybridity  is  possible,  is 
a  speaking  protest  against  a  principle  that  ruins  the  system  if 
allowed  free  scope.  Moreover,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  attribute 
such  indefiniteness  to  nature's  outlines;  for  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  her  system." 

"  Man,  by  receiving  a  plastic  body,  in  accordance  with  a  law 
that  species  most  capable  of  domestication  should  necessarily 
be  most  pliant,  was  fitted  to  take  the  whole-earth  as  his  domain, 
and  to  live  under  every  zone.  And  surely  it  would  have  been 
a  very  clumsy  method  of  accomplishing  the  same  result,  to  have 
made  him  of  many  species,  all  admitting  of  indefinite,  or  nearly 
indefinite,  hybridization  in  direct  opposition  to  a  grand  princi- 
ple elsewhere  recognized  in  the  organic  kingdoms.  It  would 
have  been  using  a  process  that  produces  impotence  or  nothing 
among  animals  for  the  perpetuation  and  progress  of  the  human 


race. 

"  We  therefore  have  reason  to  believe,  from  man's  fertile  in- 
termixture, that  he  is  one  species ;  and  that  all  organic  species 
are  Divine  appointments,  which  cannot  be  obliterated,  unless 
by  annihilating  the  individuals  representing  the  species." — Bib- 
liotheca  Sacra,  October,  1857. 

The  facts  here  stated  are  so  perfectly  patent,  the  observa- 
tions so  just  and  the  conclusions  so  logical,  that  we  see  no 
reasonable  grounds  to  gainsay  or  set  them  aside.  What  can  be 
more  decisive  than  these  lessons  of  nature  ?  How  could  the 
testimony  of  facts  be  any  more  conclusive  than  they  are  ? 
Could  evidences  more  positive  than  these  have  been  written 
upon  the  face  of  the  world's  history?  And  is  it  not  a  strong 
evidence  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  that  it  should  have 
asserted  respecting  the  origin  of  man  and  the  law  of  species. 
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what  four  thousand  years  of  observation  and  investigation 
serves  only  to  confirm  and  illustrate  ?  Nearly  all  students  of 
nature  agree  in  this,  that  the  teachings  of  revelation  and  of 
nature  agree  upon  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
that  they  belong  to  one  species,  and  are  descended  from  a 
single  parentage.  Here  and  there  a  man  ventures  to  assail 
this  testimony  of  nature  and  revelation,  but  he  is  obliged  to 
resort  to  such  special  pleadings,  such  distortions  of  facts,  and 
such  fallacies  in  reasoning  to  sustain  his  position,  that  the  as- 
sumptions carry  their  refutation  upon  their  face,  and  make  more 
striking  still  the  solid  facts  and  arguments  which  support  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible. 

Before  leaving  this  interesting  topic,  we  will  present  one 
more  testimony  from  a  distinguished  student  of  nature,  who 
was  not  hampered  in  his  investigations  by  any  religious  preju- 
dices or  reverence  for  revelation.  Baron  Humbolt  speaks  with 
peculiar  emphasis  upon  this  question  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
species.     He  says : 

^^  Whilst  attention  was  exclusively  directed  to  the  extremes 
of  color  and  of  form,  the  result  of  the  first  vivid  impressions, 
derived  from  the  senses,  was  a  tendency  to  view  these  difi*er- 
cnces  as  characteristics,  not  of  mere  varieties,  but  of  originally 
distinct  species.  The  permanence  of  certain  types,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  opposite  influences,  especially  of  climate,  ap- 
peared to  favor  this  view,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the 
time  to  which  the  historical  evidence  applied ;  but,  in  my  opin- 
ion, more  powerful  reasons  lend  their  weight  to  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  and  corroborate  the  unity  of  the  human  race. 
I  refer  to  the  many  intermediate  gradations  of  the  tint  of  the 
skin,  and  the  form  of  the  skull,  which  have  been  made  known 
to  us  by  the  rapid  progress  of  geographical  science  in  modern 
times ;  to  the  analogies  derived  from  the  history  of  varieties  in 
animals  both  domesticated  and  wild ;  and  to  the  positive  ob- 
servations collected  respecting  the  limits  of  fertility  in  hybrids. 
The,  greater  part  of  the  supposed  contrasts  to  which  so  much 
weight  was  formerly  assigned,  have  disappeared  before  the  la- 
borious investigations  of  Tiedemann  on  the  brain  of  Negroes 
and  of  Europeans,  and  the  anatomical  researches  of  A^arolik 
and  Weber  on  the  form  of  the  pelvis.  When  we  take  a  general 
view  of  the  dark -colored  African  nations,  on  which  the  work  of 
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Prichard  has  thrown  so  much  light,  and  when  we  compare  them 
with  the  natives  of  the  Australian  islands,  and  with  the  Papu- 
ans and  Alfourans,  we  see  that  a  black  tint  of  skin,  woolly  hair, 
and  negro  features,  are  by  no  means  invariably  associated. 
Mankind  are  therefore  distributed  in  varieties,  which  we  are 
often  accustomed  to  designate  by  the  somewhat  vague  appella- 
tion of  races." — -Cosmos. 

Reviewing  the  speculations  of  these  two  classes  of  skeptical 
philosophers,  both  of  which  are  set  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
record  of  inspiration,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  opposing  theo- 
ries are  mutually  destructive,  and  also  entirely  fallacious  in 
their  analogies  and  conclusions.  They  are  bold  and  unscrupu- 
lous in  perverting  facts,  magnifying  unimportant  and  exception- 
al characteristics,  and  drawing  universal  conclusions  from  lim- 
ited premises.  Of  such  philosophers  we  can  complacently  say, 
Let  thQm  devour  each  other !  Let  them  be  ensnared  in  the  net 
of  their  own  setting  I  Let  their  theories  prove  to  be  broken, 
vessels,  and  a  mortification  to  their  inventors  I 

It  is  gratifying  to  review  these  controversies  between  strong 
and  learned  men,  for  in  the  severe  ordeal,  the  truth  becomes 
more  conspicuous,  and  its  defences  are  seen  to  be  irresistible.. 

Christians  are  sometimes  concerned  lest  men  of  science  shall 
undermine  the  pillars  of  their  faith.  How  may  we  suppose 
God  looks  upon  these  efforts  ?  Does  he  worry  when  he  dis- 
covers ambitious  men  picking  and  digging  at  the  foundations 
of  truth?  Does  he  expect  that  they  may  ruin  the  temple 
which  he  has  erected  ?  Does  he  fear  lest  they  may  prove  him 
ignorant  of  the  origin,  order,  laws,  and  responsibility  of  the  hu- 
man family?  God  laughs  at  their  presumption,  and  pities  the 
unbelief  and  fear  of  his  children,  who  tremble  for  the  safety  of] 

the  truth. 
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Art.  YIL— Dr.  BUTLER'S  THEOLOGY.* 


It  is  now  just  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  since  the 
death  of  Benjamin  Randall,  that  faithful  and  zealous  minister 
of  the  gospel,  whose  labors,  under  God,  were  chiefly  concerned 
in  forming  the  Freewill  Baptist  denomination.  That  denomi- 
nation now  numbers  about  sixty  thousand  communicants,  and 
has  under  its  direction  several  important  institutions  of  learn- 
ing ;  it  has  published  the  Morning  Star,  the  weekly  organ  of 
the  denomination,  some  thirty-six  years  j  for  twenty-five  years 
or  more  it  has  had  a  denominational  Printing  Establishment, 
from  which  issue  Hymn  Books,  Biographies,  various  small  vol- 
umes, and  periodicals }  yet  this  book  furnishes  the  first  attempt  in 
the  denomination  to  put  forth  a  work  of  any  considerable  extent 
on  systematic  theology.  It  is  certainly  with  no  ordinary  feel- 
ings we  ought  to  welcome  anything  creditable  in  this  line,  and 
certainly  it  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings  we  first  opened  this 
volume,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  our  denominational  Printing 
Establishment,  and  therefore  with  a  certain  denominational  en- 
dorsement. 

First,  a  word  as  to  the  paper,  types,  and  other  external  quali- 
ties. In  these  regards  there  is  no  need  of  hesitation  in  saying 
the  book  is  readable.  That  is  a  matter  of  more  than  slight 
importance  in  this  age  of  books.  Clear  type  of  goodly  size, 
good  paper  and  good  mechanical  execution  go  much  further  in 
securing  the  perusal  of  a  book  than  some  suppose.  In  text 
books,  which  some  persons  must  read  whether  they  desire  to 
read  them  or  not,  it  seems  a  refinement  upon  cruelty  to  disre- 
gardthe  comfort  of  the  eye  (and  we  may  say  the  mind)  in  the 
particulars  mentioned.     The  Printing  Establishment  is  worthy 

*  Natural  and  Revealed  Theology,  A  System  of  Lectures, 
Embracing  the  Divine  Existence  and  Attributes  ;  Authority  of 
the  Scriptures  ;  Scriptural  Doctrine  ;  Institutions  and  Ordinances 
of  the  Christian  Church.  By  John  J.  Butler,  D.  D,,  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology  in  the  Theological  School  at  New  Hampton,  N. 
H.  Dover  :  Freewill  Baptist  Printing  Establishment.  William 
Burr,  Printer.     1861. 
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of  all  commendation  for  the  very  creditable  manner  in  which  it 
has  done  its  part  to  this  book. 

Since  the  page,  in  the  respects  mentioned;  is  inviting,  we 
can  say  we  have  read  this  volume — not  laid  it  aside  to  read 
after  reviewing  it,  as  we  should  have  done,  perhaps,  after  the 
fashion  of  reviewers  in  general,  according  to  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  many,  with  or  without  foundation.  It  is  a  volume  of 
something  over  450  pages,  including  the  carefully  prepared  tables 
of  contents,  and  two  others,  one  an  alphabetical  index  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  other  an  index  of  the  Scriptural  passages  explain- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  book.  These  last,  as  well  as  the  tables 
of  contents,  render  the  book  much  more  available  as  a  book  of 
reference,  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  not  so  minute  and 
complete.  In  these  respects  the  volume  commends  itself  to 
every  reader  who  wishes  to  save  time  for  either  idleness  or 
work. 

We  are  glad  the  author  has  been  so  careful  as  to  his  use  of 
technical  terms  and  words  from  other  languages.  Though 
obliged  to  use  them,  he  has  made  his  reader,  so  far  as  possible, 
independent  of  them.  We  believe  there  is  scarcely  an  instance, 
if  there  is  one,  in  which  the  author  leaves  foreign  words  with- 
out translation.  This  H  never  unacceptable  to  a  person  who 
is  more  a  scholar  than  a  pedant,  and  for  hundreds,  even  among 
the  most  useful  in  the  ministry,  it  is  almost  a  necessity.  Though 
it  is  anticipating  a  little,  wc  may  add^  this  book  being  carefully 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  common  reader,  it  was  indispensa- 
ble to  pursue  the  course  the  author  has  with  foreign  and  tech- 
nical terms.  Of  the  same  commendable  nature  is  the  whole 
style  of  the  work,  when  we  remember  the  chief  purposes  the 
author  ought  to  have  in  view — a  style  so  pure  and  clear,  so 
easy  of  comprehension  every  w^ay,  that  the  humblest  Christian 
may  come  to  the  book  with  a  good  hope  to  read  it  with  "  the 
understanding,"  instead  of  merely  pronouncing  a  set  of  words 
and  phrases,  without  entering  into  communion  with  the  author's 
mind. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  composed  of  a  course  of  lectures 
which  the  author  has  delivered  several  times  to  his  classes  in 
the  Theoloo-ical  Institution  in   which  he  has  officiated  some  fif- 
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teen  years  as  a  professor.  In  one  respect  this  circumstance  is 
of  importance,  especially  in  a  work  on  theology.  Various  in- 
quiries, from  time  to  time,  from  the  pupils,  greatly  aid  the  au- 
thor in  guarding  his  language  against  misconstruction,  and  in 
making  the  work  in  other  respects  more  accurate  and  com- 
plete than  could  otherwise  be  expected.  It  is  an  old  saying, 
and  a  true  one,  that  a  person  who  teaches  learns  more  than  the 
taught.  If  one  would  know  the  advantage  of  teaching  in  the 
way  of  aid  to  a  teacher,  he  has  only  to  take  a  class  in  a  Sab- 
bath school.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  impossible  for  one  in  any  oth- 
er way  than  as  a  teacher  so  deeply  to  feel  his  ignorance  and 
need  of  application.  It  is  as  a  teacher  that  a  person  is  likely  to 
feel  how  much  that  passes  for  knowledge  is  altogether  too  in- 
definite to  be  of  service  to  himself  or  others.  The  author's  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  aids  him  in  both  compressing  and  expand- 
ing the  parts  most  needful  to  be  subjected  to  either  process. 

Of  the  forty-three  lectures  composing  the  volume,  the  first, 
or  introductory  one,  is  especially  addressed  to  those  who  have 
the  ministry  in  view.  In  this  the  author  speaks  of  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  and  some  errors  entertained  in  reference  to 
it.  So  of  the  call  to  the  ministry,  the  mode  of  study  and  profit 
thereof.  In  this  lecture,  the  author  s%s,  "  Christian  Theology 
is  the  science  of  religion.  Its  object  is  to  present  the  princi- 
pal truths  of  the  Christian  religion  in  a  connected  form.  It 
relates  especially  to  the  scheme  of  Gospel  Redemption — to 
such  subjects  as  have  the  most  direct  hearing  on  the  salvation 
of  the  soul.^^  The  clause  which  we  have  put  in  italics,  is,  no 
doubt,  the  subject-matter  about  which  a  true  theology  should 
chiefly  concern  itself;  but,  the  history  of  professed  theologies 
would  hardly  sustain  this  definition.  History  would  show, 
perhaps,  that  most  of  the  efi'orts  expended  in  this  way  have 
been  devoted  to  subjects  bearing  only  indirectly  upon  the  prac- 
tical aim  here  proposed.  But  in  this  volume  the  reader  can  but 
be  satisfied  that  the  author  has  kept  his  eye  single  to  this  star 
by  which  he  proposed  to  direct  his  course.  Very  little  space 
is  given  to  out  of  the  way  matters,  and,  perhaps,  if  anything, 
too  little  even  to  subjects  nearly  related  to  the  single  aim  in 
view. 
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In  this  regard;  the  author  is  certainly  denominational,  espec- 
ially as  the  denominational  life  was  manifested  in  its  earlier 
days.     The  salvation  of  souls,  in  the  sense  of  the  conversion  of 
souls,  was  at  an  earlier  day  more  manifestly  the  aim  of  the  de- 
nomination than  now  appears.     Still   this,  we   believe,  is  the 
particular  thing  concerning  which  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  denomination  must  be  aroused  and  called  forth,  if  we  ever 
see  again,  in  anything  like  its  fulness,  all  that  is  characteristic 
of  the  denomination  as  entitled  to  an  existence  in  the  family  of 
denominations.     For  this  view  we  rely  not  only  upon  our  his- 
tory, but  upon  all  that  is  fundamental  in  our  views  as  "  freewil- 
lers,"  or  "  gospel  provisioners,"  as  we  were  called  in  our  most 
energetic  days,  in  the  way  of  derision.     We  do  indeed  believe 
that  whosoever  believeth  shall  be  saved,   and  we  believe  in  no 
philosophy   which  takes  from  man  the  ability  and  privilege  of 
believing  now  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  believe  in  no  philosophy 
that  either  directly  or  indirectly  takes  from   man  his  will,  his 
faculty  of  volition  as  distinguished  from  all  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  the  soul.     We  infinitely  prefer  even  the    tautology  of 
the  terms   "  free-will,"  and   "  free-grace,"  to  having  both  moral 
agency  and  the  redemption  through  Christ  resolved  at  last  in- 
to a  mere  necessity,  into  an  iron  fate.     It  is  this  fulness,  this 
freeness  of  the  gospel,  this  earnestness  of  infinite  love  in  call- 
ing  all  to  redemption,  that  first  gave  origin  to  the  movement 
that  resulted,  under  God,  in  the  formation  of  the  denomination. 
This  is  its  heart.      It  must,  therefore,  be  our  great  work   (not, 
of  course,  to  the  neglect  of  their  discipline)  to  enlist  soldiers 
of  the  cross.     It  is  on  this  account  thatVe  give  the  author  of 
the  book  under  consideration  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  for 
taking  this  peculiarity  so   completely  and   explicitly  into  our 
first  work  on  theology. 

Herein,  too,  we  find  another  feature  of  the  book,  which  will 
cause  it  to  be  read  not  only  by  nearly  every  minister,  but  it 
will  be  read  extensively  among  the  laity.  The  laity  will  be 
eager  to  read  a  work  on  theology,  if  indeed  it  has  to  do  direct- 
ly and  chiefly  with  the  salvation  of  souls  j  especially,  if  those 
subjects  are  treated  in  terms  and  a  style  that  do  not  discour- 
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age  their  attempts  to  go  through  such  a  volume.  It  is  a  volume, 
therefore,  that  our  ministers  will  be  happy  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  those  Christians  who  desire  to  make  some  progress 
in  the  systematic  knowledge  of  the  great  themes  of  redemption, 
as  should  always  be  the  case  with  deacons  and  Sabbath  school 
superintendents. 

It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  introduce  the  reader  to  a  state- 
ment, in  order,  of  the  subjects  treated.  The  first  chief  division, 
which  comprises  four  lectures,  is  called  Natural  Theology.  In 
this  division  the  author  presents,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  such 
considerations  as  give  a  general  view  of  the  evidences  from 
nature,  and  at  the  same  time  show  our  need  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion." This  part,  though  so  brief  as  to  make  too  much  of  it 
very  general,  nevertheless  gives  a  very  good  outline  of  this  de- 
partment of  theology,  and^  especially,  we  rejoice  to  find  here,  as 
very  generally  throughout  the  work,  nutriment  for  the  soil's 
devotional  growth. 

In  the  lecture  "  On  the  Existence  of  God,"  there  is  one  can- 
did confession  we  cannot  pass  without  a  note.  After  speaking 
of  one  mode  of  the  argument  for  the  Divine  existence,  the  au- 
thor adds,  "  We  may  indeed  admit  that  the  Divine  existence  is 
not  a  matter  of  strict  demonstration."  It  seems  to  us  safe  to 
say,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  demonstration,  no  one  has,  to  our 
knowledge,  presented  it  in  scientific  form.  We  are  speaking 
of  the  argument  from  nature.  Does  any  one  ask  us,  then,  if  we 
rely  wholly  upon  the  Bible  for  this  demonstration  ?  That  is 
not  what  we  mean.  It  has,  for  some  years,  seemed  to  us  that 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  existence  is  given  intuitively — given  in  the 
consciousness  like  personal  identity — given  through  the  same 
faculties  that  necessarily  assume  that  body  exists  in  space,  and 
events  must  have  a  cause  and  occur  in  time  or  duration.  Indeed, 
the  fact  of  the  Divine  existence  is  thus  intuitively  given,  at  first, 
simply  as  the  cause  of  dependent  existences,  but  easily  from  the 
nature  of  creation,  develops  itself  into  the  idea  of  an  intelligent 
-and  personal  cause,  the  Creator.  If  our  view  is  correct,  it  is  not 
argument  that  is  needed  on  the  subject,  but  illustration,  and,  in 
fact,  we  so  regard  the  works  of  Paley  and  others.  We  may  fur- 
ther add,  according  to  our  view,  we  do  not  feel,  however  true  the 
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following   remarks  are,  that  they  are  pertinent  to  the  subject 
under  consideration.     We  give  the  whole  paragraph : 

"  We  may  indeed  admit  that  the  Divine  existence  is  not  a 
matter  of  strict  demonstration.  This  might  be  expected.  As 
we  are  free,  and  in  a  state  of  probation,  we  are  not  to  look  for 
absolute  demonstration  on  such  a  subject.  Were  the  truths  in 
morals  forced  upon  our  regard,  we  should  not  be  free.  It  is 
enough  that  the  evidence  be  such  as  to  satisfy  candid  minds."  • 

Not  to  spend  time  on  this  point,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the 
following  verse  St.  Paul  goes  as  far  as  the  author  in  the  above 
paragraph:  "  The  invisible  things  of  him  (God),  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead :  50 
that  they  are  without  excused  In  the  next  verse,  it  seems  to 
us  that  Paul  advances  to  our  position  and  attributes  the  unbe- 
lief wholly  to  the  will,  nothing,  at  first,  to  intellect :  "  Because 
that  when  they  knew  God  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  nei- 
ther were  thankful,  but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  hearts  were  darkened."  The  true  mode  to  pursue 
in  natural  theology  is,  therefore,  given  us  by  Moses,  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  Bible  :  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth."  The  effects  are  present  to  the  sense ;  the 
intellect,  on  that  condition,  by  necessity  assumes  the  cause 
which,  for  convenience,  we  may  call  God,  or  any  other  name, 
and  learn  the  character  of  the  cause  by  the  study  of  the  effects. 

The  two  remaining  lectures  of  this  part  are  devoted  to  "  the 
Divine  Attributes — Spirituality,  Unity,  Eternity,  Omnipotence." 
These  lectures  are  clear  in  their  statements,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  same  space,  so  much  to  the  point  on  the 
subject 

In  Part  Second,  consisting  of  five  lectures,  the  Necessity  and 
Authority  of  Scripture  Revelation  are  well  treated  for  so  small 
space  as  is  devoted  to  these  important  points,  the  foundation, 
of  course,  of  the  whole  Christian  system. 

We  note,  on  page  61,  the  following  remark  :  "  It  is,  as  already 
stated,  an  original  principle  in  the  human  mind,  to  believe  in 
the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature.     There  is  then  an  antece- 
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dent  probability  against  a  suspension  of  any  of  these  laws, 
and  of  course  against  a  miracle  [^  a  palpable  contravention  of 
known  laws  of  nature'].  Now,  in  case  of  an  alleged  miracle, 
the  mind  would  require  that  this  antecedent  probability  be 
overcome,  and  a  sufficient  reason  assigned  for  the  miracle. 
This  would  be  establishing  an  antecedent  probability  in  favor 
of  the  miracle.  Then  the  mind  would  be  open  to  receive  testi- 
mony to  the  fact,  not  before." 

This  point  is  well  put  and  correctly,  if  we  regard  the  logi- 
cal, instead  of  the  chronological,  order.  Miracles  must  indeed 
be  a  cheap  and  worthless  kind  of  affair,  if  there  be  no  impor- 
tant moral  end  to  be  subserved  by  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  presence  of  such  a  purpose,  and  in  presence  of  the  phenome- 
na which  must  be  palpably  from  God  to  sustain  that  purpose, 
in  believing  in  a  miracle,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  than  there 
is  in  believing  that  nature  herself  is  from  God.  Indeed,  as  we 
have  said  of  the  Divine  existence  in  the  presence  of  nature, 
it  must  be  self-evident — it  is  necessary  to  the  intellect,  so 
must  it  be  in  the  case  of  a  miracle,  or  the  supposed  miracle  is 
thereby  proved  to  be  no  miracle. 

In  relation  to  prophecy,  the  author  remarks,  '^It  is  a  species 
of  miracle,  and  on  some  accounts  it  is  more  serviceable  than 
other  miracles.  People  living  far  from  the  time  and  place  of 
the  prediction,  can  witness  its  fulfilment,  so  that  it  becomes  a 
standing  and  increasing  miracle."  If  what  are  technically  call- 
ed miracles  manifest  the  presence  of  God  in  direct  volition  for 
a  moral  purpose  by  displays  of  his  omnipotence,  it  is  just  as 
proper  to  say  that  in  a  prophecy  His  omniscience  is*displayed 
by  direct  volition  for  a  similar  purpose.  Indeed,  some  writer, 
French,  perhaps,  calls  the  former,  miracles  of  omnipotence,  and 
the  latter,  miracles  of  omniscience.  It  is  true,  the  latter  do 
not  so  strike  the  senses  and  so  much  call  forth  the  superficial 
feelings  of  wonder,  as  the  former ;  but,  it  is  equally  true,  that 
upon  proper  study  and  reflection,  prophecy  taken  with  its  clear 
and  undoubted  fulfilment,  impresses  the  mind  more  profoundly 
and  more  completely  anchors  the  soul  to  the  rock  of  Divine 
truth,  than  miracles  of  mere  omnipotence.  So  testified  Peter, 
after  beholding  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  Saviour  himself,  if 
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we  rightly  apprehend  his  words  :  "  We  have  also  a  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy."  In  this  expression  he  seems  to  contrast 
prophecy  with  the  Transfiguration  itself,  of  which  he  was  both 
eye  and  ear  witness.  As  miracles  of  power  are  introduced  at 
certain  widely -separated  exigences  in  the  progress  of  the  un- 
folding kingdom  of  grace,  the  testimony  upon  which  they  rest 
is  likely  to  seem  so  very  distant,  as  to  lack  the  freshness  of 
reality,  if  not  its  force.  Yet  without  the  sense  of  miracle  im- 
pressed upon  the  human  mind,  the  foundations  of  reveal- 
ed religion,  and,  consequently,  of  all  religion — adequate  to 
human  wants,  are  swept  awaj.  Without  this  sense,  the  mind 
is  likely  to  wander  in  the  mists  of  pantheism,  or  in  the  mazes 
of  an  indefinite  and  cold  theism.  It  hence  becomes  a  point  of 
vital  practical  importance  to  have  adequate  means  at  hand,  in 
the  absence  of  miracles  of  power,  by  which  deeply  to  impress 
our  own  minds  and  the  minds  of  others  with  a  full  sense  that 
God  has  testified  to  our  religion  with  signs  and  wonders ;  and 
better  still,  if  it  may  be  so,  that  God  does  still  testify  by  mira- 
cle to  it  as  being  from  him.  Just  this  want,  as  we  conceive,  is 
supplied  by  the  prophecies.  It  requires  great  labor  and  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  to  bring  forth,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  old  and  new  things,  in  this  respect,  from  the  Di- 
vine treasury.  But  without  this  service,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
see  how  a  firm  and  sublime  faith,  as  resting  upon  apprehended 
evidence,  is,  in  an  age  so  far  removed  from  the  age  of  miracles 
of  power,  to  be  planted  and  nurtured.  From  this  view  it  is 
evident,  much  must  yet  be  done  in  the  illustration  of  the  prophet- 
ical portions  of  the  Scriptures,  a  work  rendered  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  by  the  innumerable  blunders  that  have  already 
proceeded  from  the  abortive  attempts  to  perform  it.  Still,  in 
the  absence  of  the  transient  miracle,  we  must,  if  we  follow  the 
Divine  order,  give  attention  to  the  permanent,  '^  as  unto  a 
light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place  until  the  day  dawn  and  the 
day-star  arise  in  our  hearts,"  knowing  that  prophecy  proceeds 
not  from  the  prophet's  individual  soul,  but  from  the  mind  of  the 
omniscient  God. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  lectures,  devoted  respectively   to   the 
difficulties  of  Scriptures  and  their  inspiration,  are   remarkably 
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good.  Attention  to  them  will  profit  those  who  have  gone  over 
even  a  wide  range  of  study  on  these  topics.  The  author  is 
very  careful  not  to  make  his  statements  unnecessarily  broad, 
as  is  often  the  case.  That  there  are  considerable  difficulties 
is  admitted  with  his  characteristic  candor,  and  yet  shown  to 
be  so  little  after  all,  in  view  of  the  things  which  do  not  admit 
of  doubt,  that  relatively  those  difficulties  almost  fade  away. 
On  the  matter  of  inspiration,  he  wisely  insists  merely  upon  the 
substance  which  he  clearly  defines,  and  leaves  all  questions  as 
to  modes  and  measures  to  books  devoted  to  single  topics.  His 
line  of  argument  in  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  excellent,  and  we  do  not  see  how  even  this  brief  argu- 
ment is  to  be  resisted  by  the  candid  mind  that  admits  the  in- 
spiration of  the  New  any  more  than  we  see  how  such  a  mind  can 
deny  the  inspiration  of  both  Old  and  New  without  setting  down 
Christ  as  an  impostor. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  some  have  been  in.  the  habit  of 
urging  against  the  Old  Testament,  as  being  inspired  of  God,  is 
found  in  the  imprecations^  such  as  are  those,  for  instance,  in 
the  thirty-fifth  Psalm,  and  third  chapter  of  Lamentations  :  "  Let 
them  be  as  chaff  before  the  wind ;  and  let  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  chase  them.  Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slippery :  and 
let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  persecute  them.  For  without  cause 
have  they  hid  for  me  their  net  in  a  pit,  which  without  cause 
they  have  digged  for  my  soul :  Let  destruction  come  upon  them 
unawares.  And  let  his  net  that  he  hath  hid  catch  himself.  Into 
that  very  destruction  let  him  fall.  And  my  soul  shall  be  joyful 
in  the  Lord :  it  shall  rejoice  in  his  salvation."  Again,  "  Ren- 
der unto  them  a  recompense,  0  Lord,  according  to  the  work  of 
their  hands.  Give  them  sorrow  of  heart,  thy  curse  unto  them. 
Persecute  and  destroy  them  in  anger  from  under  the  heavens  of 
the  Lord."  Unhappily,  we  have  lived  to  see  a  Black  rebellion 
formed  against  the  direct  laws  of  God  and  the  principles  there- 
of, as  they  are  necessarily  implied  in  government  as  the  basis 
of  civilization  and  religion.  Against  these  foes  of  God,  we 
take  it,  the  most  devout  Christians,  those  of  widest  range  of 
vision  and  most^  heartily  consecrated  to  God  and  his  neighbor, 
can,  without  hesitation,  use  these  very  prayers  when  in  nearest 
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and  dearest  communion  with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  the 
Holy  Spirit  most  consciously  helping  their  infirmities.  Nor 
does  it  imply  individual  ill-will ;  nor  yet  a  desire  for  personal 
good,  or  self-aggrandizement.  It  is  when  most  lost  to  self  and 
temporary  interests,  that  the  Christian  can  pray  God  to  "  crush 
out"  the  Black  conspiracy  against  the  best  interests  of  His 
church.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  hinder  us  from  praying 
for  the  conversion  of  the  very  rebels  who,  to  carry  out  their 
wicked  plot,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their  am- 
bition, millions  of  lives  and  thousands  of  millions  of  treasure. 
To  hesitate  to  pray  for  God  to  circumvent  them,  to  bring  their 
counsels  to  nought,  to  destroy  them  and  chase  them  from  under 
the  face  of  the  heavens,  while  they  persist  in  their  course,  it 
seems  to  us  to  belong  more  to  sickly  sentimentalism  than  to 
a  manly  piety — to  a  sentimentalism  that  would  postpone  the 
millennium  rather  than  see  the  devil  put  into  chains  and  shut 
up  in  the  bottomless  pit. 

One  of  the  New  York  papers  states  that  the  American  Peace 
Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  one  day  in  May  last,  found  itself 
^^  slightly  staggered"  by  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
application  of  its  principles  to  that  condition.  "  All  agreed 
that  peace  is  an  excellent  thing — there  was  not  a  doubt  on 
that  point — but  that  tame  submission  to  the  Jefi*.  Davis  conspir- 
acy would  be  a  good  exemplification  of  peace  principles,  did 
not  seem  by  any  means  so  clear."  One  distinguished  member 
thought  not,  and  the  whole  society  seemed  to  endorse  his  opin- 
ion. "  Finally,"  the  paper  adds  playfully,  •'  the  society  con- 
cluded that  President  Lincoln  is  a  first-rate  peace  man,  which, 
since  he  has  called  for  one  hundred  thousand  more  volunteers, 
we  heartily  agree  to.  So,  having  established  a  unanimity  of 
sentiment,  and  reached  a  safe  conclusion,  the  society  adjourned 
without  day."  Notwithstanding  this  pleasantry,  there  are  true 
peace  principles,  which  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  encourage, 
but  they  are  not  founded  upon  a  basis  inconsistent  with  the 
duty  to  bear  the  sword  not  in  vain  against  evil-doers.  So 
there  is  a  duty  to  pray  for  enemies,  but  that  does  not  imply 
that  we  are  not  to  ask  God's  blessing  upon  those  who  brave 
the  danger  of  putting  down  conspiracy,  nor  to  ask  for  His  in- 
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terposition  to  overthrow  traitors.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  book  of  Providence  is  a  sort  of  commentary 
upon  the  Bible  ?  Is  it  strange  that  Providential  unfoldings 
help  us  to  understand  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  ?  May  we 
not  reasonably  expect  that  many  things  which  wc  now  consider 
quite  as  difficult  as  impr^ecations,  may  give  way  in  the  light  of 
experiences  yet  in  reserve  for  the  human  race  ? 

The  chief  and  essential  portion  of  the  work  is  in  Part  Third, 
entitled,  "  The  Doctrines  of  Revelation."  This  part  consists  of 
over  thirty  lectures,  and  of  course  embraces  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  "  We  treat  under  this  head,"  says  the  author,  "  those 
most  direct  and  fundamental"  doctrines.  ''The  church  and  its 
ordinances  are  founded  on  the  revelations  of  Scripture,  though 
not  so  much  on  pure  revelation.  History  and  experience,  as 
collateral  evidences,  are  also  admissible.  We  prefer  to  class 
under  this  part;  what  we  regard  as  matters  of  pure  revelation." 
As,  On  Christ,  the  Trinity,  Angels,  good  and  bad.  Divine  Pur- 
poses and  Providence,  Moral  Agency^  Creation  and  Original 
Btate  of  Man,  his  Temptation  and  Fall,  Moral  Distinctions, 
Depravity,  Atonement,  Justification,  Repentance,  Faith,  Regen- 
eration, Sanctification,  Election,  Perseverance  of  Saints,  Death 
and  the  Intermediate  State,  the  Resurrection,  End  of  the  World 
and  Final  Judgment,  and  Final  State  of  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments. 

In  Part  Fourth,  the  author  treats  of  the  Church  and  its  In- 
stitutions, and  ''  some  subjects  not  strictly  pertaining"  to  this 
classification.  The  general  titles  of  the  lectures  under  this  di- 
vision are  as  follows  :  Constitution  of  the  Church,  its  Govern- 
ment and  Discipline,  The  Ministry — its  Constitution— its  Qual- 
ifications and  Duties,  Prayer,  Sabbath,  Subjects  of  Baptism, 
Mode  of  Baptism,  The  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Millennium. 

A  moment's  glance  at  the  two  last  paragraphs  will  at  once 
reveal  that  the  author's  classification  is  not  very  accurate.  It 
is  manifest,  for  instance,  that  some  topics  in  the  last  Part  prop- 
erly fall  under  the  category  of  " pure  revelation,''  and  some 
treated  in  Part  Third  do  not  strictly  fall  under  that  head,  as 
moral  agency  and  moral  distinctions.  But  the  author  does  not 
claim  strict  accuracy,  and  uses  these  designations,  in  part,  for 
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convenience  simply.  Indeed;  it  is  not  easy  to  classify  subjects 
\{\  such  a  course,  and,  if  once  thoroughly  classified  as  to  mat- 
ter, it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  them  short  and  accurate 
names. 

Of  the  general  aim  of  the  chief  part  of  the  work,  and  the 
comparatively  satisfactory  mode  of  reaching  it,  we  have  already 
spoken  to  some  extent.  In  a  work  of  a  single  volume  we  can- 
not expect  all  the  detail  of  elaborate  discussion.  At  most,  we 
expect  only  the  results  and  possibly  an  indication  of  the  process- 
es. These  we  have  in  the  book  before  us.  The  course  of  sub- 
jects as  already  noted,  is  eminently  practical,  and  may  therefore 
serve  as  a  great  help  to  those  ministers  who,  for  the  most  part, 
pursue  their  study  without  the  preparatory  theological  training 
at  school.  To  overlook  this  point  in  a  work  for  our  denomina- 
tion would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  If  a  minister  who  has  not  had 
the  advMitages  of  the  school  would  take  this  book  and  spend 
time  enough  on  each  lecture  to  thoroughly  master  it,  and  so  go 
through  the  book,  he  would  find  a  great  advantage  in  bringing 
his  thoughts  into  system,  in  perceiving  the  relation  of  various 
subjects  to  others  forming  a  whole.  If,  by  proper  application,, 
patience  and  time,  he  would  read  other  works,  following  the 
course  of  this  book  as  an  index  to  the  order  of  topics,  and  as 
an  outline  of  them,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  a  theological  course  at  school.  This  course  would; 
greatly  aid  variety  of  subjects,  as  well  as  the  more  complete 
discussion  of  each  in  his  sermons.  In  the  self-improvement 
thus  indicated,  this  work  will  prove  both  a  good  guide  and  a  great 
help.  In  so  pursuing  a  course  the  reader  should  take  especial 
pains  to  examine  the  Scripture  referred  to  under  the  different 
subjects.  Incidentally,  he  is  thus  led  to  a  topical  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  a  process  of  great  utility  in  furnishing  the  materials 
for  sermons,  as  well  as  in  quickening  the  memory  in  retaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  word. 

Another  use  for  this  work,  of  particular  importance  at  this 
stage  of  our  denomination,  is  that  to  which  candidates  for  li- 
censure or  ordination  ought  to  put  it  in  their  preparation  for 
their  examination.  We  rightly  maintain,  as  a  denomination, 
that  candidates  for  the  sacred  office  are  not  of  necessity  com- 
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pelled  to  take  a  course  in  the  schools.     But  we  must  not  the 
less  insist  that  the  candidate  has  both  a  message   to   deliver 
and  the  ability  of  communicating.     We  rightly  insist  that   the 
message  is  in  the  Scriptures,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  a  man 
shall  not  have  the  ability  to  clothe  Bible   thought  in   language 
adapted  to  communicate  the  same  thought  to   the   mind    of  the 
hearer.     To  accomplish  such  a  purpose  requires  thought,  prep- 
aration, in  one  way  or  another.     To  secure  just  that   prepara- 
tion, the  candidate  will  find  that  it  will  save  him  time  and  useless 
perplexity  to  take  this  theological  work  as  a  guide.      It  is  emi- 
nently Scriptural  in  itself,  and  will  incite  to  the  study   of  the 
Scriptures  in  a  way  eminently  useful  to   the  candidate  for   the 
sacred  office.     With  such  a  help,  so  accessible  to  all,  why  is    it 
not  time  for  Quarterly  Meetings  to  insist  upon  more  and    more 
thorough  examination  ?     Why  may  not  this   volume    be    made 
very  serviceable  to  those  composing  examining  committees    as 
well  as  to  the  candidates  themselves  ?     By  these  remarks,    we 
do  not  wish  to  insist  that  our  candidates  be  required  to  pass  a 
good  examination  in  the  book  itself,  but  only   to    some    extent 
in  the  subjects  therein  treated.     Still  it  does  not   seem  to  us 
that  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  require   that  candidates,    espec- 
ially for  ordination,  be  able  to  pass  a  good  examination  in  such 
a  volume.     It  may  be  we  are  not  able  to  bear   so    much   yet^ 
but  we  trust  that  with  rare  exceptions  the  time  has  come    that 
as  much  as  that  is  to  be  required  of  every  candidate   who    re- 
ceives Quarterly  Meeting  license.     We  are  now  simply   insist- 
ing upon  the  substance  of  preparation  and  not  the  mode  of  ac- 
quiring, but  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that   no   mode  just  now 
seems  so  practical  and  so  satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  candidate  himself,  as  to  prepare  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  this  book.     It  is  for  that  purpose,  no    matter   to 
the  candidate  what  course  the  committee  may  pursue  in  the  ex- 
amination, he  will  find  himself  in  the  way  we  suggest   quite   at 
home  in  the  examination,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  moment, 
in  good  degree  prepared  to  preach  the  gospel  to  perishing  sin- 
ners. 

If  we  had  time  and  space  we  might  give  at  some  length  the 
results  of  our  observation  as  to  the  most  certain  modes  of  ac- 
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quiring  efficiency  in  proclaiming  the  gospel.  Here,  however,  we 
must  detain  the  reader  with  only  a  remark  or  two  in  the  way  of 
confirming  our  suggestion  above.  Familiarity  with  what  one  is 
to  say,  especially  in  the  beginner,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  efficient  delivery.  The  readiness  and  ease  with  which  any 
public  speaker  uses  his  material,  are  of  importance  second  only 
to  the  material  itself,  and  probably  not  to  that  itself,  in  com- 
manding the  attention  of  an  audience.  Of  course  we  are  not 
speaking  of  parrot-like  case  and  readiness,  for  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance, even  of  preaching,  unless  the  soul  goes  out  in  the 
words.  But  a  proper  familiarity  with  a  subject  which  one 
discusses  before  an  audience,  is  almost  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  free  play  of  the  emotions  of  the  soul  in  delivery.  Too 
much  concentration  of  the  intellectual  forces  in  the  way  of 
thinking  out  a  subject  while  in  process  of  delivering  one's 
thoughts  to  another,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  com- 
munion of  soul  between  hearer  and  speaker.  Let  a  candidate, 
therefore,  thoroughly  master  the  thoughts  and  arguments  say 
of  this  book,  he  will  thus  have  so  far  the  great  staple  of  all 
the  preaching  that  any  and  all  preachers  are  ever  to  use,  or 
ever  have  used.  The  preacher  must,  of  course,  adopt  his  own 
modes,  and  adapt  his  own  available  means  to  the  end  of  com- 
municating those  thoughts  and  arguments.  But  one  important 
and  necessary  condition  to  success  he  has  gained,  when  he  has 
thus  definite  conceptions  of  his  subject  itself,  and  that  familiari- 
ty with  those  conceptions  requisite  to  marshal  them  in  words. 
Do  not  fear  so  much  the  want  of  profundity  as  the  want  of  deli- 
niteness  and  readiness. 

In  this  view,  especially  in  the  relation  to  those  who  cannot 
command  the  advantages  of  training  in  theological  schools,  the 
author  has  laid  the  denomination  under  lasting  obligations. 
So,  too,  in  presenting  to  inquirers  outside  of  the  denomination, 
a  comparatively  full  outline  and  accurate  statement  of  our 
views  on  main  points.  It  will  help  even  our  ripest  scholars  in 
completing  for  themselves  a  system.  We  really  trust  such  use 
may  be  made  with  the  volume  in  the  case'  of  candidates  and 
those  who  conduct  the  examinations,  as  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  ministry  and  give  dignity  and  importance  to  the  exami- 
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nations.  Not  the  least  benefit  is  that  which  is  to  accrue  to 
our  reading  laymen.  It  is  true  that  on  some  subjects  the  lec- 
tures are  but  a  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  outline  to  some 
readers.  It  is  true  that  it  is  very  easy  to  think  of  a  work 
that,  omitting  some  subjects  almost  altogether  here  treated, 
might  have  saved  space  for  more  specific  instruction  on  some 
leading  doctrines  on  which  we  hold  a  peculiarity  of  views;  but 
to  execute  such  a  plan,  especially  without  any  predecessor  to 
assist  you  by  his  defects  as  well  as  excellences,  would  be  very 
difficult.  It  is  true,  that  on  some  particular  themes  this  volume 
is  too  trite  in  its  discussions,  where  it  ought  to  have  been  fresh 
and  vigorous.  The  more  one  reflects  upon  the  pressing  wants 
of  the  denomination  as  a  whole,  however,  the  more  one  takes 
into  account  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  author  in  limitation 
of  space,  and  the  need  still  of  making  the  first  work  as  com- 
prehensive as  possible,  the  more  he  will  be  convinced  that 
both  the  author  and  the  Printing  Establishment  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  accomplishing  a  difficult  task  for  the  denomination. 
We  trust  the  denomination  will  continue  to  circulate  this  vol- 
ume throughout  all  its  borders.  If  so,  only  a  little  time  need  to 
elapse  till  it  may  be  seen  that  this  work  is  greatly  blessed  in  giv- 
ing efficiency  to  our  ministry.  May  the  best  hopes  be  realized  in 
reference  to  this  volume,  which  we  trust  is  indicative  of  the  first 
step  in  an  honorable  and  useful  career  open  before  us  as  a  de- 
nomination. 

We  have  written  to  much  greater  length  than  we  expected 
upon  sitting  down  to  this  article,  but  we  have  only  touched  here 
and  there  a  point  in  our  long  string  of  notes.  Especially  on 
the  Atonement,  Moral  Obligation,  and  Moral  Distinctions;  as 
well  as  upon  the  Resurrection,  and  three  or  four  other  subjects, 
we  had  designed  to  make  some  observations,  but  must  forbear. 
It  has  been  a  profit  and  pleasure  to  go  through  this  book.  We 
shall  hope  hereafter  to  meet  our  author  in  other  volumes  where 
the  circumstances  may  allow  him  to  follow  out  some  of  the 
leading  subjects  of  this,  with  greater  spccificness,  and,  of  course, 
with  much  greater  pleasure  to  himself,  than  here,  where  an  ul- 
terior and  immediate  practical  end  has  frequently  restrained  his 
pen. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  morality,  the  absolute  and  the  con- 
ventional. The  author  of  the  absolute  is  God  himself.  It  is 
the  standard  of  right,  which  he  himself  has  fixed,  and  it  is  the 
transcript  of  his  own  holy  character,  and  the  decision  of  his  own 
holy  will.  This  is  not  to  be  varied  by  relations  or  circumstances 
- — it  may  not  be  changed  to  suit  the  whims  or  caprices  of  men, 
nor  is  it  to  be  modified  by  human  institutions  or  human  laws — 
it  is  as  unchangeable  as  Jehovah. 

The  author  of  the  conventional  is  man,  and  its  standard  is 
not  absolute,  but  relative— it  is  the  will  of  the  majority  for  the 
time  being — "  the  average  of  the  prejudices  of  the  community." 
The  guiding  star  of  the  advocates  of  this  system  of  morals  is 
popular  opinion.  Its  spirit  leads  men  to  act  as  others  act 
around  them.  Consequently,  there  are  as  many  standards  of 
conventional  morality  as  there  are  different  sets  of  men  and 
circumstances.  There  is  one  standard  for  the  pulpit,  another 
for  the  bar,  one  for  the  stock  exchange,  and  another  for  plain 
mtin,  who  know  not  its  mysteries ;  one  for  the  ship,  another  for 
the  shore.  There  is  one  standard  for  the  upper  ten  thousand, 
and  another  for  the  lower  ten  millions,  and  these  are  all  justi- 
fied by  the  same  principle,  doing  as  others  do.  If  one  party 
lies  in  an  election  canvass,  the  opposing  party  must  do  the  same 
to  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  by  a  sort  of  moral  chemistry — 
the  acid  of  one  lie  is  made  to  neutralize  the  alkali  of  another. 
By  this  principle,  the  sailor  makes  it  out  that  there  is  no 
Sunday  in  five  fathoms  of  water,  and  the  merchant  proves  that 
it  is  all  right  to  gamble  with  railroad  shares,  bank  stock,  and 
lottery  tickets,  but  not  with  cards. 

Now,  all  this  may  do  among  men,  but  it  does  not  pass  cur- 
rent with  God.  All  actions  are  either  right  or  wrong — if  an 
action  is  wrong,  the  sanction  of  millions  cannot  make  it  right, 
and  it  will  in  some  way  be  punished.  The  results,  says  Way- 
land,  which  God  has  connected  with  actions,  will  inevitably  oc- 
cur, all  the  created  powers  in  the  universe  to  the  contrary^not- 
withstanding. 
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The  consequences  of  wrong  cannot  be  eluded  by  numbers,  as 
some  suppose.  Can  a  man,  together  with  tens  of  thousands, 
leaping  fit)m  a  precipice,  expect  to  elude  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
celerating power  of  gravity  by  the  numbers  that  leap  with  him  ? 
With  no  more  reason  can  a  man  expect  to  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  moral  acts  by  being  associated  with  the  mass. 

There  is  a  notion  that  sin  is  susceptible  of  division — that 
guilt  and  the  punishment  of  it  are  very  much  diminished,  if  not 
wholly  evaded,  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  partakers  of 
it.  Though  its  weight  would  be  too  great  for  one  to  bear,  it 
grows  light  in  the  imagination  of  such,  when  it  is  divided  among 
many.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  this  idea,  a  man  very  much  de- 
ceives himself  Every  one  is  criminal  in  proportion  to  the 
offence  which  he  personally  commits,  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  his  companions.  In  truth,  both  the  crime  and 
penalty  lie  as  heavily  upon  every  individual  of  an  offend- 
ing mass,  as  they  would  upon  any  single  person,  had  none 
shared  with  him  in  the  offence.  Still,  while  multitudes  who 
do  wrong  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  an 
action,  they  mai/  from  its  shame  and  disgrace.  In  the  South, 
the  disgrace  of  slaveholding  is  removed,  by  the  numbers  en- 
gaged in  it — also  the  shame  of  selling  rum  is,  in  part,  evad- 
ed, by  the  multitude  doing  the  same.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  is  no  dishonor  among  a  gang  of  robbers  connected  with 
a  successful  plot  to  draw  feloniously  gold  from  the  vaults  of  a 
bank.  The  successful  comrade  is  complimented' by  his  fellows 
as  a  noble  soul.  But  the  guilt  sticks  to  his  soul  as  closely  as 
Macbeth's  amen  in  the  throat.  Numbers  may  remove  the  dis- 
grace, but  not  the  guilt.  Thus  the  scandal  of  an  infamous  deed 
is,  in  a  manner,  lost,  when  diffused  among  several  thousand, 
like  the  thirtieth  dilution  of  a  homoeopathic  tincture.  This 
leads  men  to  shun  crimes,  not  because  they  are  wrong,  but  only 
because  they  may  injure  their  reputation.  But  such  a  principle 
of  action  is  unsound  and  false,  since  it  induces  those  who  adopt 
it  to  palliate  guilt  without  removing  it — to  prefer  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue  to  its  reality. 

This  idea  of  sharing  the  guilt  of  an  action  among   numbers, 
in   order   to   escape   the   consequences,   is  well  illustrated  by 
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Sterne's  story  of  the  lady  abbess,  the  novice,  and  the  stubborn 
mules.  The  novice  knows  some  wicked  words,  that  would 
make  the  mules  go,  but  it  were  a  mortal  sin  to  speak  them. 
But,  in  her  distress,  the  abbess  turned  casuist,  and  reasoned 
thus :  To  pronounce  the  words  in  our  distress  can  be  no  more 
than  a  venial  sin,  and  this  venial  sin  halved  and  divided  be- 
tween us  will  be  diluted  into  no  sin  at  all — so  the  good  abbess 
pronounced  one-half  of  the  wicked  words,  and  the  novice  the 
other,  and  although  they  failed  to  make  the  mules  go,  they  saved 
their  consciences  whole. 

The  truth  is,  guilt,  when  it  is  incurred  by  numbers,  is  not  so 
properly  divided  as  multiplied.  A  certain  editor,  in  appealing 
to  his  delinquent  subscribers  who  were  in  arrears  some  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  says  that  each  who  refused  to  pay  the  two 
dollars  for  his  paper,  was  really  guilty  of  defrauding  him  of  the 
whole  twenty  thousand,  and,  indeed,  the  editor's  statement  was 
nearer  the  truth  than  one-half  of  the  leading  articles  now  writ- 
ten. "Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  un* 
punished." 

As  great  an  error  as  it  is,  however,  this  principle  of  sin* 
splitting  is  very  much  in  vogue.  A  multitude  or  corporation  is 
thought  to  be  a  sort  of  a  machine,  without  a  conscience  or 
soul,  and,  hence,  without  responsibility— a  single  man  is  a  very 
small  part  of  this  irresponsible  machine,  and  therefore  his  re- 
sponsibility for  the  corporation's  sins  is  an  infinite  small  quan* 
tity  of  the  second  degree. 

We  hear  some  speak  of  organic  sins— sins,  too,  that  are 
quite  heinous,  when  committed  by  a  man  without  company,  but 
quite  excusable  when  incorporated  into  laws  and  social  usages* 
They  talk  of  organic  sins,  as  if  the  institutions  of  men  could 
change  their  inherent  character— as  if  State  laws,  established 
custom,  the  will  of  man,  transcend  the  government  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

It  is  a  solemn  thought  %  pierce  the  soul,  that  one  is  joining 
hands  or  sin-splitting  with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  rum 
trafi&c.  To  be  one,  whose  influence  with  others,  has  made  a 
cost  to  the  United  States,  in  ten  years,  according  to  Mr.  Ever- 
ett's computation;  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars— has 
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destroyed  300,000  lives — sent  150,000  to  our  prisons,  and 
100,000  cliildren  to  the  poor  houses^-caused  1,500  murders, 
2,000  suicides,  and  has  bequeathed  to  the  country  1,000,000 
orphan  children. 

It  has  been  estimated  with  the  same  accuracy,  that  the  amount 
of  liquor  which  has  been  consumed  in  this  country  for  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years,  if  it  could  be  collected  and  poured  into  a 
canal,  would  float  a  ship  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans.  The  facts 
pertaining  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  results  in 
woe  and  crime  in  their  aggregate  are  gigantic,  terrific,  taking 
on  a  type  of  the  infinite.  Who  would  wish  to  be  of  the  number 
whose  united  influence  aided  in  all  the  wrongs  of  which  rum 
has  been  the  author  ?  Who  would  say  in  reference  to  the  souls 
and  bodies  ruined  by  this  gigantic  monster,  as  the  Jews  said  to 
Pilate,  ^'  His  blood  be  on  ws"  ? 

Again,  four  millions  of  human  beings  are  in  bondage  in  this 
country,  sufi'ering  to  an  untold  degree.  If  we  are  associated 
with  those  who  sanction  this  evil,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
plain  duty  to  renounce  such  association.  If  companions  are 
guilty  of  wrong,  it  is  presumption  to  join  thcm^  saying,  like  the 
Jews,  "  his  blood  be  on  us."  Rather  we  should,  like  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  not  consent  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of  them. 
The  South  will  very  readily  assume  the  responsibility  of  slavery, 
especially  if  northern  churches  and  ministers  will  split  the  sin, 
if  it  is  one,  with  them. 

Again,  sin-splitting  is  seen  in  trade,  dishonest  deeds  arc 
justified  on  the  ground,  "  it  is  customary."  Indeed,  the  odium 
and  shame  attached  to  failures  in  trade,  and  open  refusal  to 
pay  honest  debts,  are  removed  by  the  great  numbers  belonging 
to  this  class.  Bank  and  other  corporations  do  not  hesitate  to 
defraud  the  public  by  their  wholesale  swindles,  which,  if  com- 
mitted by  one  man  alone,  would  imprison  him  for  life.  Usurers 
and  extortioners  talk  as  sanctimoniously  as  prophets  about 
their  lawful  acts- — doing  as  others  do.  But  it  ever  should  be 
remembered,  while  the  scandal  is  removed  in  part  by  a  popular 
custom,  the  crime  is  the  same. 

Also,  we  may  see  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  confess  Christ  open- 
ly.    Every   one   throws   an  influence  for  or   against   Christ. 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  which  side  the  openly  vile 
are  on.  They  are  generally  bold  in  their  denial  of  the  Re- 
deemer. But  there  is  a  moral  class  (moral,  at  least;  according 
to  a  public  standard),  who  never  have  submitted  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.  This  class  are  influential,  and  refuse  to  be  known  as 
disciples,  and  hence  the  openly  vile  claim  the  right  to  split  sins 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  Christ,  with  them.  They  reason  in 
this  way :  If  such  good  and  moral  men  will  risk  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  we  will — if  they  dare  die  without  a  confession  of 
the  Saviour,  we  will.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  a  temperate 
man,  who  stands  aloof  from  an  open  avowal  on  the  side  of  tem- 
perance, does  more  against  the  cause  than  many  open  street 
drunkards,  for  rumsellers  and  drinkers  claim  him  as  belonging 
to  their  craft,  and  expect  to  split  sins  with  him.  The  moralist, 
in  reference  to  the  Christian  religion,  stands  in  the  place  of 
the  temperate  man — the  wicked  claim  the  privilege  to  share  the 
guilt  of  the  neglect  of  bearing  the  cross  after  Jesus  with  him. 
And  what  is  more,  the  youth  reason  in  this  way :  If  such  re- 
spectable men  live  and  die  without  an  interest  in  Christ,  they 
will  venture  to  do  even  the  same. 

On  the  account  of  the  great  responsibility  of  a  public  pro- 
fession of  religion,  some  shrink  from  it,  but  is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  not  doing  it  a  thousand  times  greater  ?  It  is  a  great 
relief  to  wicked  men,  when  they  can  split  sins  with  good  men. 
Their  wickedness  grows  light  in  their  imagination,  when  it  is 
divided  among  many,  especiall}^  men  of  high  moral  worth. 

We  should  ever  look  to  the  standard  of  right  which  God  has 
fixed.  When  Porapey  was  desired  not  to  sail  in  a  tempest  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  he  replied,  "  It  is  necessary  for  me  to 
sail,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  live."  Every  man  should  say  to 
himself,  with  the  same  spirit,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
cater  to  a  diseased  public  opinion,  but  it  is  necessary  to  do 
right. 
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Art.  IX.— process  OF  SAVING  GRACE,  EXEMPLIFI- 
ED IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE  OF  REY.  A. 
MERRILL. 
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A  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  being  of  great  interest 
and  worth  in  this  imperfect,  sinful,  and  dark  world.  Cowper 
says,  ^'I  venerate  the  man."  And  Paul  enjoins  that  such  be  es- 
teemed highly  for  their  work's  sake ;  that  is,  for  the  good  such 
are  enabled  to  do. 

God  gives  some  ministers  of  eminent  talents,  great  elo- 
quence, Christ-like  humility,  and  deep-toned  piety.  These  fill 
important  places  in  villages  and  cities.  They  speak  to  throngs, 
many  of  whom  have  fine  taste,  great  wealth,  and  appear  at 
church  in  costly  array,  and  all  the  tinsel  of  fashion  and  os- 
tentatious show.  These  are  pointed  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  and 
many  of  them  led  to  humble  themselves  and  seek  salvation  by 
faith  in  Christ.  God  gives  others,  who  cannot  wear  the  laurels 
won  in  college  halls.  They  are  called  from  the  occupation  of 
teaching  the  youth — from  the  fishing  boat — from  the  shop — or 
from  the  plow,  and  feel  that  a  dispensation  is  committed  to 
them,  and  that  woe  is  to  them  if  they  preach  not  the  gospel. 
They  feel  the  need  of  better  education,  but  see  no  way  to  ob- 
tain it  at  the  schools.  They  preach  and  study,  study  and 
preach.  Mostly  in  rural  places,  often  in  feeble  churches,  among 
farmers,  mechanics,  day  laborers,  peasants,  and  the  poor  in 
rags,  penury  and  want,  they  tell  of  Calvary  and  the  way  of  life, 
and  in  tones  of  melting  love,  persuade  men  to  be  reconciled  to 
God.  ^'  The  common  people  hear  gladly,"  and  truth  is  advanced 
in  the  world. 

To  this  last  class  belonged  Rev.  Asa  Merrill,  of  Stratham, 
N.  H.  He  died  Nov.  13,  1860,  aged  77.  ^^  Precious  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints."  The  preliminary  work, 
indispensable  to  being  a  Christian  and  a  Christian  minister,  is 
regeneration.  The  process  of  this  work  is  our  subject.  The 
exercises  are  much  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  the  manifestations 
difl*er,  owing  to  dififerent  degrees  of  education,  outward  moral 
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culture,  the  peculiar  constitution  of  different  minds,    and  the 
force  of  this  or  that  temptation. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  we  should  at  once  go  to 
the  Scriptures  for  the  elucidation  of  the  nature,  means,  power, 
and  results  of  this  great  work.  On  them  we  shall  rely,  but  to 
make  the  subject  more  easy,  if  possible,  we  take  a  single  case, 
that  of  Bro.  Merrill.  We  are  favored  with  a  short  sketch  of 
his  exercises  at  the  time  of  his  conviction  and  conversion, 
found  among  his  papers  since  his  decease.  Other  particulars 
we  had  from  his  own  lips.  The  work  was  effected  when  about 
17  years  of  age,  and  GO  years  before  his  death. 

1.  The  sinner^ s  state  of  mind  before  being  specially  awak- 
ened. Bro.  M.  gives  his  in  substance  thus:  In  all  pursuits  and 
attainments,  instead  of  aiming  at  the  glory  of  God,  it  was  his 
own  glory  and  self-esteem.  He  pursued  the  charms  of  sensual 
delights  and  vain  amusements.  He  felt,  at  times,  that  he  must 
repent  or  perish  j  heard  preaching  j  but  being  deluded  and  har- 
dened in  sin,  all  warnings  and  admonitions  were  readily  slight- 
ed or  put  away. 

In  darkness  and  blindness  of  mind;  in  poverty;  "dead  in 
trespasses  and  in  sin,"  are  some  of  the  representations  of  the 
Bible  of  the  condition  of  the  impenitent.  And  yet  they  know 
they  must  be  born  again,  or  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
Spirit  says,  Come,  and  the  Church  says,  Come.  God  calls. 
The  Saviour  all  tlic  time  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks.  But 
there  is  so  much  confusion  within,  and  so  undivided  and  ear- 
nest attention  given  to  sin,  that  the  calls  of  the  Spirit,  the 
Church,  God  and  Christ  are  liardly  heard.  In  the  fallen  state 
of  men,  tliey  might  sleep  in  carnal  security  till  aroused  by  the 
shrill  blast  of  the  last  trumpet.  But  God  does  not  leave  them 
thus.  He  calls  them  continually  to  awake  and  repent.  In  the 
state  of  the  sinner  we  are  now  describing,  the  conviction  is  not 
what  is  called  powerful.  The  awakening  is  not  special ;  and 
yet,  at  any  time  in  impenitency,  if  he  would  heed  the  calls  of 
mercy,  and  give  up  to  what  he  does  feel,  salvation  would  be  ob- 
tained. A  few,  at  least,  do.  One  here  and  there  come  over 
on  the  Lord's  side  alone,  when  the  Spirit  is  not  being  specially 
outpoured,  nor  such  conviction-  felt,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
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resist  it.  Thousands  might  and  should  do  so.  Then  what 
joy,  instead  of  pain,  they  would  find.  And  what  seasons  of 
refreshing  from  the  Lord  would  bless  the  world. 

2.  Means  of  pungent  conviction.  Bro.  Merrill  describes 
that  God  poured  out  his  Spirit.  This  God  does  when  the 
church  feels  the  need  of  it, — sprays  and  labors  for  it.  Many 
felt,  and  this  young  man  among  them.  Many  obtained  pardon, 
but  he  was  not  ready  to  yield,  and  felt  opposition.  But  his 
work  was  hard,  and  his  soul  in  awful  anguish.  He  began  to 
reflect,  and  here  was  the  first  important  step.  It  was  now 
consideration.  The  Psalmist  said,  ^^  I  thought  on  my  ways." 
Merrill  retired  alone,  and  in  meditating,  conviction  increased. 
In  the  meantime,  he  had  the  personal  efforts  of  some  Chris- 
tians around  him.  In  private  interviews,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
tender  love,  they  entreated  him  to  seek  pardon  and  live.  And 
then,  at  a  time  when  he  felt  that  conviction  of  sin  was  almost 
expiring,  he  heard  a  sermon  well  adapted  to  his  case,  and 
which  he  felt  that  God  designed  for  him.  He  wept,  trembled, 
and  prayed.  These,  with  the  Bible,  and  sometimes  the  Provi- 
dences of  God,  are  the  great  means  for  the  effectual  awakening 
of  sinners.     Heaven  invites,  and, 

*'  The  Spirit  and  bride  now  in  concert  unite, — 
The  weary  they  welcome,  the  careless  invite.'' 

The  labor  of  the  cliurch  in  the  Lord  is  not  in  vain.  A  prac- 
tical suggestion  is  here.  The  personal  efforts  of  Christians 
in  private,  for  this  young  man's  benefit,  speak  loudly.  0,  how 
much  might  the  people  of  God  do  to  bring  sinners  to  Christ,  if 
faithful  in  this  !  It  is  often  more  effectual  than  preaching.  It 
h  felt  that  this  is  meant  for  tliem,  and  cannot  be  given  away. 
When  it  is  done  in  the  right  spirit,  the  impenitent  feel  that 
others  care  for  them,  and  are  earnest  to  have  them  saved.  0, 
that  we  might  have  a  working  church  in  the  private  walks  of 
life.  '^  Rebuke  in  season  and  out  of  season."  "  Thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him." 
Begin,  Christian  parents,  with  children,  in  lisping  infancy. 
Take  them  to  your  places  of  secret  prayer,  and  ask  God's 
blessing  upon  them.     As   they  come  forward,  at  proper  times, 
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tell  them  of  the  danger  of  sin ;  of  the  need  of  holiness ;  of 
Christ  and  heaven.  Tell  the  unconverted  around  all  about  the 
Saviour,  and  ask  tliem  to  come  and  enjoy  Ids  gracious  love. 

3.  Efforts  under  deep  conviction.  '^  Wliat  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  is  usually  the  first  inquiry.  It  is  felt  by  tlie  awakened 
that  they  must  do  something.  They  see  that  they  sinned  and 
thus  got  into  guilt  and  condemnation.  Now  they  must  do  some- 
thing to  obtain  the  favor  of  God  and  be  extricated  from  the 
sorrow  and  misery  in  wliioh  they  are.  The  most  common  thing 
is  to  resolve  on  an  amendment  of  life,  and  this  is  by  a  resort 
to  good  works,  or,  in  other  words,  to  '^  the  deeds  of  tlie  law." 
Bunyan  is  correct,  as  probably  all  will  believe,  wlien  lie  says 
the  town  of  Moi'ality  is  hardly  a  mile  from  the  awakened  sin- 
ner's path.  There  resides  ^Ir.  Legality,  a  very  nice  gentleman 
in  outward  appearance,  and  his  simpering  son  Civility.  Both 
profess  to  be  able  to  remove  the  burden  from  the  guilty  mind; 
but,  as  Bunyan  says,  both  are  real  cheats;  but  to  them  vast 
multitudes  go  as  the  first  effort,  and  so  did  Mr.  Merrill.  He 
said  he  felt  the  need  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  knew 
of  no  way  to  obtain  it,  only  by  good  deeds  by  which  he  might 
meet  the  approbation  and  acceptance  of  the  Lord.  He  found, 
however,  that  all  his  own  righteousness  was  as  filthy  rags,  and 
said  that  instead  of  his  good  deeds  bringing  him  nearer  God, 
they  wafted  him  farther  away. 

Those  who  do  thus,  feel  worse  and  worse.  They  may  not 
be  so  in  rcalit}^,  but  now  they  have  a  view  of  the  sinfulness  of 
sin,  and  of  their  vilencss  and  moral  deformity.  Works  of  right- 
eousness fail,  and  all  earthly  dependencies  fail.  The  soul  is  in 
agony.  "  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  1"  This  is  a  wound- 
ed spirit  indeed.  The  sinner  has  been  ''  pricked  in  the  heart," 
and  his  soul  smitten  through  by  the  arrows  of  the  King.  Lu- 
ther, in  this  state,  cried  out  in  awful  anguish,  "  0,  my  sin,  my 
sin  1"  The  Psalmist  declared,  "  I  found  trouble  and  sorrow, 
and  the  pains  of  hell  got  hold  of  me." 

It  was  now  when  Mr.  Merrill  felt  his  way  all  hedged  up  that 
it  was  suggested  to  his  mind  that  he  must  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  be  saved ;  but  though  faith  is  a  plain,  simple 
thing,  it  is  not  readily  apprehended,  especially  by  seekers,  who 
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have  not  yet  taken  Clirist  at  hh  word,  nor  submitted  tliemselves 
witli  confidence  and  reliance  to  liis  p^racious  power.  "  Lord, 
save  or  I  perish;"  "  God  be  niercirul  to  me  a  sinner;"  are  the 
prayers  of  penitents.  Sometimes  there  will  be  desponden- 
cy and  a  fear  that  "  mercy  is  clean  gone  forever."  Tlien  there 
is  a  resolve  that  if  they  perish,  it  shall  be  in  bcii'ging  for  mer- 
cy at  the  feet  of  Christ.  This  last  was  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Merrill.  But  thank  God,  tliere  is  no  perishin<^  there.  Pardon 
is  written  in  heaven,  and  sealed  with  the  Saviour's  blood.  Fly, 
yc  angels,  to  those  who  seem  sinking  in  woe,  and  whisper^ 
"  Peace."  Mr.  Merrill  little  thought  they  were  so  nigh.  The 
first  he  knew,  light  shone  into  his  mind  ;  distress  was  gone,  and 
he  found  himself  saying,  "  Saviour,  hast  thou  redeemed  me?" 
'^  Jesus,  my  Jesus." 

4.  The  work  of  Regeneration.  When  the  penitent  is  par- 
doned, the  soul  is  cleansed  from  the  pollution  of  sin;  there  is  a 
change  and  renovation  of  soul  by  the  Spirit  and  grace  of  God. 
Spiritual  life  is  infused  into  the  soul,  so  that  it  is  capable  of 
performing  spiritual  actions  and  living  to  God.  TIic  work  is 
instantaneous,  but  the  evidence  not  always  so,  but  comes  grad- 
ually, as  the  believer  follows  on  to  know  the  Lord.  It  is  some- 
times said  the  work  of  Pcdcmption  was  greater  than  Creation. 
It  may  be  said  that  regenerating  a  soul  is  more  marvellous  than 
forming  it  as  it  is  first  given.  It  is  brought  from  darkness  into 
light;  from  sin  to  God;  from  misery  to  peace;  fi"om  moral 
death  to  spiritual  life.  It  is  like  Lot  fleeing  from  Sodom,  about 
to  be  destroyed  with  its  wicked  inhabitants,  and  fmding  safety 
in  Zoar,  with  its  mountain  fastnesses.  It  is  as  Noah  and  family 
in  the  ark,  and  riding  securely  on  the  stormiest  sea  ever  known. 
It  is  as  the  Israelites,  free  from  their  enemies  on  the  farther 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  celebrating  the  praises  of  their  Deliver- 
er. It  is  as  the  Prodigal,  back  to  his  father's  house,  well  clad 
and  adorned,  with  all  his  wants  supplied,  and  joy  and  gladness 
there.     It  is  in  fact  the  dead  alive  and  the  lost  found. 

There  is  joy  in  heaven  when  sinners  believe  and  are  saved. 
The  angels  carry  the  news  to  heaven ;  and  celestial  choirs  sing 
in  most  melodious  strains.  There  is  joy  in  the  believing  heart 
and  in  the  church  that  has  labored  and  prayed  for  the   conver- 
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sion  of  the  impenitent.     But  demons  howl;  and  hell  gives  a  dis- 
mal groan  at  the  loss  of  its  expected  prey. 

5.  Rules  for  the  Chrisiian  life.  Church  covenants  arc  im- 
portant. Tlicy  usually  contain  resolutions  or  declarations  of 
what  it  is  understood  the  Scriptures  teach  as  duties  in  the 
Christian  life ;  and  a  promise  of  a  faithful  effort  to  perform 
them.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  close  connection  with  this,  or 
rather  first,  the  young  Cln-istian  should  studiously  seai-ch  the 
Sci'iptures  to  know  what  duty  is,  with  the  fullest  determina- 
tion to  do  whatever  God  in  them  requires.  There  must 
be  workings  of  the  mind  on  the  subject,  or  but  little  will  be 
done.  Not  unfrcquently  those  who  have  risen  to  eminence 
in  piety  have  written  out  plans,  purposes,  rules,  or  resolutions, 
to  be  followed  in  the  performance  of  Christian  obligations. 
These  arc  usually  from  the  heart,  and  if  made  with  reliance  on 
God  for  aid,  are  more  likely  to  be  kept  than  those  presented 
by  others.  President  Edwards  had  such.  Bro.  Merrill  put 
down  with  his  pen  the  following  in  reference  to  the  important 
work  of  self-examination,  and  the  consecration  of  all  to  Chi'ist: 

^^  I  would  exercise  a  watchful  jealousy  over  my  deceitful 
heart;  and  J  would  ever  wish  at  all  times  to  urge  these  impor- 
tant questions  npon  my  soul.  ITast  thou  a  supreme  love  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ?  For  the  sincerity  of  this,  art  thou  will- 
ing to  give  thyself  up  to  the  Seaicher  of  all  hearts,  and  say 
with  the  Psalmist,  '  Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart; 
try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.'  Dost  thou  love 
holiness  for  the  sake  of  holiness,  and  delight  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord,  not  through  merit,  but  out  of  pure  love  and  obedience 
to  tliy  compassionate  Redeemer?  Is  it  thy  prevailing  desire  to 
be  led  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  all  truth  ?  And  canst 
thou  bless  tliem  that  curse  thee,  and  pray  for  them  thatdespite- 
fully  use  thee  and  persecute  thee  ?"  Then,  in  a  solemn  cove- 
nant with  God,  he  said,  '^  Hear,  0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  O 
earth,  and  witness  with  me  all  ve  saints  of  the  Most  IIii2;h,  that 
I  now  solemnly  dedicate  my  soul  and  body  to  the  Lord.  Bless- 
ed llcdeemer,  1  desire  to  comnn't  all  thou  hast  given  me  to  thy 
possession.     0,  let  me  never,  never  have  it  at  my  own  dispos- 
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al.  May  I  Iiavc  access  every  hour  to  tlic  throne  of  grace. 
May  I  walk  in  the  li<^ht  of  thy  countenance  througli  this  world, 
and  at  hast  be  received  into  thine  ineffable  light  and  everlast- 
inii:  kingdom." 

Such  purposes,  and  such  covenanting  with  God  in  a  convert, 
and  in  a  youtli  of  but  17  years,  indicate  an  understanding  heart 
and  a  soul  determined  to  follow  the  Lord  fully.  He  lived 
60  years  after.  Let  us  follow  the  examples  of  those  who 
^^  through  ])atience  and  faith  inherit  the  promises."  Let  all 
seek  for  a  deep  work  and  deep  experience  in  the  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  ^^  lie  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all 
things." 


Art.  X.— CONTEMPOr.ARY  LITERATURE. 

The  IIisiTOUY  or  Exolaxd  from  the  Accession  of  James  IT.  By  Lord  Macau- 
lay.  Vol.  V.  Edited  by  liis  sister,  liady  Trevelyan.  AVith  a  complete  index 
to  the  entire  work.     New  York  :  Harper  &  l^rothers.     18G1.      12mo.,  pp.  293. 

The  earthly  career  of  Macaulay  is  over,  and  lliis  splendid  fragment  of 
English  history  is  all  we  are  to  obtain  from  his  wonderful  pen.  Few,  proba- 
bly, have  dared  to  hope  that  he  would  live  long  enough  to  complete  the  task 
which  he  proposed,  and  announced  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  work, 
fourteen  years  ago,  in  these  words  : 

"  I  ])urpose  to  write  the  history  of  England  from  the  accession  of  James 
the  Second  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living. 
I  shall  recount  the  errors  which,  in  a  few  months,  alienated  a  loyal  gentry 
and  priesthood  from  the  House  of  Stuart.  1  shall  trace  the  course  of  that 
revolution  which  terminated  the  long  struf^gle  between  our  sovereigns  and 
tiieir  parliaments,  and  bound  up  together  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
title  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  I  shall  relate  how  the  new  settlement  was, 
during  many  troubled  years,  successfully  defended  against  foreign  and  domes- 
tic enemies  ;  how,  under  that  settlement,  the  authority  of  law  and  the  securi- 
ty of  property  were  fonnd  to  be  com[)atible  with  a  liberty  of  discussion  and 
of  individual  action  never  before  known  ;  how,  from  the  auspicious  union  of 
order  and  freedom,  sprang  a  prosp(Tity  of  which  the  annals  of  human  allairs 
had  furnished  no  example;  how  our  country,  from  a  state  of  ignominious  vas- 
salage, rapidly  rose  to  the  place  of  um|)ir(^  among  European  powers  ;  how 
her  opulence  and  martial  glory  grew  together;  how,  by  wise  and  resolute 
good  fiith,  was  gradually  established  a  public  credit,  Iruiiful  of  marvels  which, 
to  the  statesmen  of  any  former  age,  would  liave  seemed    incredible  ;    how    a 
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gio-antic  commerce  gave  birlh  to  a  maritime  power,  compared  with  which 
every  other  inariiime  power,  ancient  or  modern,  sinks  into  insignificance  :  iiow 
Scothmd,  afier  ages  of  etimity,  was  at  h'ngth  united  to  England,  not  merely 
by  lej/al  bonds,  but  ()y  indissoluhh}  ties  of  interest  and  affection  ;  how,  in 
America,  the  Hritish  cohjnies  rapidly  became  far  migfitier  and  wealtfiier  than 
the  realms  which  Cortes  and  Pizarro  had  added  to  the  dominions  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  ;  how,  in  Asia,  British  adventurers  founded  an  einpire  not  less 
splendid,  and  more  durable,  than  tliat  of  Alexander." 

What  Macaulay  has  been  able  to  accomplish  serves  to  show  how  distinctly, 
in  his  own  mind,  lay  these  several  topics,  and  how  rigidly  he  was  adhering 
to  his  programme  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  IIis  historical  volumes 
have  won  their  position  so  thoroughly  in  our  literature  that  no  future  criticism 
is  likely  seriously  to  disturb  them.  However  men  may  object  to  some  of  his 
principles,  or  protest  against  his  interpretations  of  facts,  or  complain  of  the 
high  coloring  given  to  his  portraits,  or  charge  his  magnificent  rhetoric  and 
brilliant  antitheses  with  bewildering  and  misleading  honest  readers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suspect  him  of  lacking  information,  to  deny  his  breadth  of  view, 
to  overlook  his  philosophic  generalizations,  or  convict  him  of  writing  in  the 
interest  of  a  party,  or  taking  up  his  pen  against  the  interests  of  civil  freedom 
or  the  rights  of  the  peof)le.  He  has  put  an  end  to  the  race  of  hireling 
chroniclers,  who  have  had  their  gold  at  the  hands-  of  absolutism,  and  been 
canonized  by  the  adulation  of  venal  critics.  In  his  hands  history  is  a  pano- 
rama, in  which  the  dead  past  seems  to  wake  and  move  in  grand  procession 
before  us;  and  thou<»h  some  of  the  figures  may  be  drawn  somewhat  out  of 
proportion,  and  llie  accompaniments  are  too  often  heralding  a  catastrophe,  yet 
he  is  to  be  pitied  whose  heart  does  not  sometimes  leap  as  the  scenes  go  by. 
There  is  a  sadness  which  cannot  be  wholly  thrown  olT coming  over  us  as  we 
remember  that  the  great  master  artist  and  manager  has  ended  his  service,  and 
that  the  historical  exhibition  is  abruptly  ended,  even  at  the  height  of  our  en- 
thusiasna. 

This  fifth  and  last  volume  of  the  history  of  England  fully  sustains  the  peer- 
less reputation  of  the  author.  The  period  over  which  it  takes  us  is  less  fruit- 
ful in  incidents  and  characters  that  startle  and  magnetize  the  reader,  than 
some  which  have  preceded  it  ;  but  the  careful  and  philosophical  analysis  of 
events  makes  the  volume  more  a  study,  and  exhibits  the  minuteness  and  thor- 
oughness of  IVlacaulay 's  research. 

The  struggle  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  over  the  question  of  a 
standing  army,  is  described  with  great  vividness,  and  the  significance  and 
merits  of  that  struggle  are  revealed  with  great  plainness.  The  attachment  of 
William  to  his  friends  and  soldiers  who  had  grown  up  with  him  in  Holland, 
and  the  consequent  jealousy  and  partial  alienation  of  his  British  subjects,  en- 
tered into  that  controversy,  and  aflected  his  whole  subsequent  reign.  The  ef- 
fort to  give  prosperity  to  Ireland  by  rendering  it  measurably  independent  of 
both  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  and  entering  upon  the  systematic  manufac- 
ture of  woollens,  is  portrayed  with  great  clearness  ;  the  election  of  1C98, 
and  the  proceediniis  of  the  Commons  which  it  drew  together,  are  set  forth  in 
their  intimate  relations  to  the  English  Constitution,  as  now  recognized.  Then 
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we  have  ihe  expedition  from  Scotland  to  settle  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  ut- 
ter defiance  of  all  the  obligations  of  civil  treaty  and  the  maxims  of  human 
precedence,  and  which  had  an  ending-  scarcely  less  ludicrous  than  sad  ;  a  sort 
of  episode  which  tells  us  in  a  plain  way  the  story  of  Capt.  Kidd,  who  has 
figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  romances  of  piracy  ;  the  tortuous  negotiations 
with  the  French  and  Spanish  Courts  ;  the  death  of  the  exiled  James  at  St. 
Germains,  and  the  pledges  of  Louis  to  the  family  and  the  young  Prince  ;  and 
the  whole  work  ends,  fittingly  enough,  with  the  account  of  William's  death, 
whose  character  has  never  been  fully  and  fnirly  presented  till  Macaulay  un- 
dertook his  portrait.  That  the  volume  will  be  sought  and  read  with  peculiar 
eagerness  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  few  will  lay  it  down  without  a  feeling 
of  mingled  regret  and  gratitude  ; — regret  that  the  great  literary  Baron  could 
not  have  been  spared  to  build  up  his  literary  monument  to  completeness,  and 
gratitude  for  the  many  wise  and  charming  lessons  he  has  taught  us. 

A  Compendium  of  Classical  Literature  :  comprising  choice  extracts,  transla- 
ted from  the  best  Greek  and  Iloman  writers,  with  biographical  sketches,  ac- 
counts of  their  M'orks,  and  notes  directing  to  the  best  editions  and  translations. 
Part  I.  From  Homer  to  Longinus.  Part  II.  From  Plautus  to  Boethius.  By 
Charles  Dexter  Cleveland,  etc.  Philadelphia:  E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle.  1861. 
12mo.,  pp.  622. 

We  called  attention,  some  time  since,  to  the  three  volumes  devoted  to  Eng- 
lish and  American  literature,  by  the  same  author,  commending  them  for  the 
learning,  discrimination,  taste,  skill  and  fidelity  which  they  exhibited.  Fre- 
quent references  to  them,  since  that  time,  have  only  served  to  convince  us  of 
their  great  value,  and  their  admirable  adaptation  to  the  higher  grades  of 
schools,  both  private  and  public,  and  to  the  wants  of  ordinary  readers  and 
students,  who  wish  an  epitome  of  the  literature  they  represent,  and  a  guide 
to  the  vast  literary  accumulations  which  the  centuries  have  been  making.  The 
volumes  are  cheap,  beautiful  and  admirable  every  way. 

Prof.  Cleveland  enters  this  new  (or  rather  old,)  territory  with  apologies  and 
misgivings,  and  asks,  instead  of  deprecating,  free  and  faithful  criticism,  so 
that  subsequent  editions  may  be  rendered  as  much  more  valuable  than  this 
as  possible.  This  work  of  special  criticism  really  belongs  to  those  who  have 
made  the  ancient  languages  and  literature  their  peculiar  study,  and  who  are 
conversant  with  the  whole  field,  both  in  outline  and  detail.  To  us  the  work 
seems  judiciously  done,  and  the  volume  is  a  most  grateful  addition  to  our  pos- 
sessions. It  traverses  a  long  period  and  a  broad  territory  ;  the  list  of  authors 
is  large  ;  the  brief  biographies  condense  a  great  fund  of  information  ;  the  se- 
lections are  generally  characteristic  and  in  themselves  valuable  ;  and  the  work 
affords  a  very  adequate  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  literary  side  of  the  an- 
cient periods  and  peoples.  It  is  just  what  has  long  been  needed  in  the 
courses  of  English  study  adopted  in  our  higher  schools. 

The  Life  and  Career  of  Major  Andre,  Adjutant- General  of  the  British 
Army  in  America.  By  Winthr op  Sargent.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1861. 
12mo.,  pp.  471. 

The  interest  attaching  to  Major  Andre,  who  was  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Benedict  Arnold  for  the  surrender   of  the   American   position  and   forces   at 
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West  Point,  and  who  was  executed  as  a  spy,  has  been  general  and  tender. 
His  youth,  character,  talents,  chivalry,  nnanliness,  and  tragic  fate,  have  made 
him  a  sort  of  hero,  about  whom  we  have  been  desirous  to  learn  any  interest- 
ing incidents  that  might  give  us  a  fuller  knowledge  of  his  life  and  spirit.  This 
curiosity  Mr.  Sargent  has  set  himself  to  gratify  with  most  commendable  inter- 
est, patience,  and  labor.  He  makes  the  most  of  his  material,  which  is  not 
superabundant,  and  coimects  with  his  subject  a  thousand  interesting  facts, 
more  or  less  known,  and  takes  occasion  to  bring  together  much  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  condition  of  things  at  that  period,  both  here  and  in  the 
mother  country.  The  book  is  as  suc.cessful  a  portraiture  of  Andre  as  can  be 
secured,  and  is  full  of  healthful  entertainment  and  valuable  information. 

Currents  and  Counter-Currents  in  Medical  Science.  With  other  ad- 
dresses and  essays.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  &c.  Boston  :  Ticknor  & 
Fields.     1861.     12mo.,  pp.  406. 

The  opening  address  in  this  volume,  whose  subject  gives  the  book  its  title, 
excited  some  feeling  and  called  out  some  sharp  criticism  at  the  time  of  its  de- 
livery, a  year  since,  on  account  of  its  thrusts  at  quackery,  the  ignorance  re- 
specting disease  which  it  frankly  confessed,  its  scorn  of  empiricism  and  its 
distrust  of  mere  theories,  its  declaration  that  multitudes  of  patients  are  drug- 
ged to  death,  that  the  reduction  in  doses  is  both  wise  and  merciful,  and  that 
medication  is  often  worse  than  needless  in  cases  where  physicians  still  persist 
in  writing  prescriptions  to  be  sent  to  the  apothecary.  There  is  a  trenchant 
essay  on  Homoeopathy  and  its  kindred  delusions,  written  years  ago,  but  now 
freshly  endorsed  ;  a  strong  argument  on  the  contagiousness  of  puerperal  fe- 
ver, written  with  the  earnestness  and  in  the  style  of  a  medical  Professor;  and 
several  other  papers  of  unequal  value,  but  all  attesting  the  ability  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  and  every  now  and  then  sparklinfj  with  the  wit  which  he  makes  to 
shed  a  brightness  even  over  the  dryest  subjects  and  the  most  technical  discus- 
sions. 

The  Sarle  Cloud  :  A  Southern  Tale  with  Northern  Comments.  By  the  author 
of  "A  South- Side  View  of  Slavery."  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1861. 
12mo.,  pp.  275. 

In  dealing  with  themes  strictly  religious  and  evangelical,  Dr.  Adams  exhib- 
its a  discriminating  mind,  an  appreciative  spirit,  and  a  warm  heart.  But 
when  he  eulogizes  Rufus  Choate,  he  shows  himself  a  fulsome  and  feeble  pan- 
egyrist :  when  he  discusses  Universalism  with  Mr.  Cobb,  he  discovers  a 
stranije  ignorance  of  theological  polemics,  and  proceeds  to  frame  arguments 
upon  premises  which  he  ought  to  have  known  his  opponent  would  promptly 
disallow  ;  he  comprehended  so  little  of  Southern  life  that,  on  making  a  visit 
there  some  years  since,  the  sight  of  slaves  singing  at  their  work,  and  shedding 
joyful  and  reverent  tears  at  their  worship,  astonished,  overpowered,  and  con- 
verted him  from  all  his  anti-slavery  opinions,  and  sent  him  home  to  Boston 
earnest  to  bring  the  North  to  a  love  of  that  beneficent  system  ;  and  w  hen  at 
length  he  undertakes,  as  in  this  volume,  to  discuss  the  moral  and  civil  ques- 
tions suggested  by  the  conflict  with  slavery  in  this  country,  he  exiiibits  him- 
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self  in  snch  a  light  as  we  have  no  heart  to  describe.  His  worst  enemies  and 
fiercest  accusers  could  reasonably  ask  for  nothing  beyond  this  book  to  plead 
against  hinn.  We  have  nnarked  at  least  a  score  of  passages  that  surprise 
while  they  sadden,  and  induce  an  inward  struggle  between  indignation  and 
pity;  but  we  forbear  quoting.  Every  now  and  then  the  aiiihor  disclaims  be- 
ing in  favor  of  slavery,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  justify  such  a  disclaimer  in 
view  of  the  defences  and  apologies  which  he  volunteers  for  almost  every  ele- 
ment and  feature  of  slavery  as  it  is;  and  what,  it  would  seem,  is  too  shock- 
ing to  be  a|)olooized  for,  is  virtually  denied  in  the  face  of  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses. He  defends  it  on  the  plea  that  interest,  prosperity,  necessity,  jus- 
tice, love,  obligation,  providence  and  Scripture,  all  give  it  a  warrant  and 
plead  for  it.  The  theory  of  the  book  seems  to  be  that  "  Whatever  is,  is 
right,"  except  anti-slavery  convictions  and  policy; — the  only  tolerance  he 
grants  to  these  is  found  in  the  opinion  which  is  thus  expressed  : — 

"  The  real  mission  of  the  abolitionists,  thus  far,  is,  to  perpetuate  slavery 
till  Providence  has  accomplished  its  plan The  South  would  proba- 
bly have  tried  to  abolish  slavery  ere  this,  if  left  to  themselves.  But  they 
would  have  failed  ;  and  Providence  prevented  the  useless  effort.  .  .  .  Abo- 
litionism began  about  that  time.  Ii  l»ad  the  efTect  to  make  the  South  de- 
fend themselves  and  slavery  too.  Providence  saw  that  the  South  was  weary 
of  the  system,  and  wished  to  throw  it  off.  J3ut  the  years  of  the  captivity 
appointed  of  (xod  had  not  come  to  an  end.  Purposes  of  mercy  lor  the  Af- 
rican race  had  not  been  accomplished  ;  the  South  must  be  made  willing  to 
hold  these  poor  people  for  the  'time,  limes,  and  half  a  time,'  ordained  of 
God,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

But  we  did  not  intend  to  quote,  we  do  not  purpose  to  make  any  answer, 
and  we  would  not  bring  any  railing  accusation  against  the  book.  But  there 
is  not  one  crime  in  all  the  Newgate  catalogue  but  may  be  defended  in  the 
same  way.  and  with  equal  success  ;  and  any  logic  or  theology  must  be  has- 
tening to  putrefaction  which  gives  out  such  an  odor  as  this.  The  book 
mixes  up,  in  a  way  that  is  more  novel  than  agreeable,  fury  and  fun,  saint- 
liness  and  sarcasm,  logic  and  licentiousness,  piety  and  pusillanimity,  inge- 
nuity and  ignorance,  devoutness  and  dulness,  pathos  and  pomposity,  coolness 
and  cant,  benedictions  and  balderdash.  We  learn  that  the  author  has 
preached  lately  in  support  of  the  disciplinary  work  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment against  Southern  traitors.  If  we  may  take  this  as  a  confession 
that  the  Southern  Rebellion  has  answered  his  book  and  laid  bare  his  sophis- 
try, it  will  be  gratefully  accepted  as  an  evidence  that  he  wrote  under  the 
influeme  of  a  weak  honesty  instead  of  an  ingenious  malice.  May  he  live 
long  enough  to  show  a  public  and  fitting  repentance  over  this  mournful  piece 
of  authorship,  and  erase  this  blot  from  his  life-work. 

Trumps.     A  Novel.     By  George  Wm.  Curtis.     Sj^lendidly  illustrated  by  Augus- 
tus Hoppiii.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1861.     12mo.,  pp.  502. 

A  vivid  portraiture  of  the  social,  commercial,,  and  political  life,  in  the  high- 
er ciicles  of  American  society,  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  as  it  has  not 
yet  ceaseH  to   be.     It  parades   false  principles  to  lash  them  indirectly  but 
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fearfully,  and  paints  false  lives  so  that  we  look  beneath  the  gilding  and 
behold  the  hideousness,  and  carries  along  a  prosperous  knavery  till  we  see  it 
outwitted  and  scourged  into  agony  or  despair  or  coatempt.  It  is  a  picture 
of  life,  many-sided,  moving  among  cross-lights,  and  mixed  up  in  the  com- 
plexity of  human  relations ;  or  a  drama  where  its  forces  freely  play,  and  its 
history  is  condensed.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  real  genius  ;  some  of  the  word 
painting  is  admirable  ;  the  conversations  are  full  of  freshness  and  spontanei- 
ty ;  the  deeper  heart-currents  are  laid  bare,  and  the  whole  tone  is  full  of 
manly  vigor. 

Silas  Marneh,  the  Weaver  of  Ravclor.  By  the  author  of  "  Adam  Bede,"  &c. 
Same  publishers.     1861. 

A  thoroughly  English  story,  illustrative  of  English  society,  manners  and 
life  ;  fresh,  original,  healthy  and  instructive,  as  all  the  previous  works  of  this 
author  have  proved. 

The  Ordeal  of  Free  Laeor  in  the  British  West  Indies.  By  Wm.  G. 
Sewall.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1861. 

It  is  refreshing  to  meet  somethinc:  besides  declamation  and  generalities 
on  this  subject,  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  so  vital  an  in- 
terest. A  large  part  of  this  work  originally  appeared  as  letters  in  the  New 
York  Times,  which  are  here  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  aid  of  such  infor- 
mation as  was  gathered  subsequently.  Mr.  Sewell's  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing the  results  of  West  Indian  Emancipation,  were  very  ample,  and  he  seems 
to  have  made  the  highest  use  of  them.  The  argument  is  almost  wholly  a 
commercial  one,  because  this  is  the  one  generally  used,  and  likely  to  be  of 
most  immediate  weight.  He  began  his  survey  with  many  misgivings,  and  end- 
ed it  with  the  very  strongest  confidence  in  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  Act  of 
Emancipation.  It  is  a  thesauriss  of  significant  facts  and  figures.  We  can  do 
no  justice  to  its  merits  except  by  culling  from  its  pages  and  spreading  out  the 
information  it  contains,  and  for  this  we  have  now  no  space.  But  we  specially 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  adapted  to  set  the  whole  prac- 
tical question  of  the  feasibility  of  emancipation  at  rest,  so  far  as  any  commer- 
cial solution  can  do  it. 

Daily  Walk  avith  Wise  Men  ;  or  Ilcligious  Exercises  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  Selected,  arranged,  and  specially  adopted  by  Rev.  Nelson  Head.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1861.     12mo.,  pp.  782. 

Among  the  many  works  of  similar  aim  heretofore  issued,  we  have  met 
nothing  so  extensive,  elevated,  and  intrinsically  valuable  as  this.  The  selec- 
tions are  chiefly  from  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Baxter,  Howe, 
Danenant,  Reynolds,  Flavel,  and  Leighton,  whose  eminence  as  scholars,  the- 
ologians and  preachers,  give  their  utterances  no  ordinary  value.  The  selec- 
tions average  more  than  two  large  pages  each,  and  many  of  them  condense 
an  entire  sermon.  It  is  a  book  offering  food  to  cultivated  and  intelligent 
minds,  and  bringing  to  bear  on  the  heart  influences  admirably  adapted  to  nur- 
ture religious  meditation,  and  stimulate  the  best  affections  of  the  heart. 
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Twelve  Sermons  :    Delivered   at  Antioch  College,  by  Horace  Mann,     Eoston  : 
Ticknor  &  Fields.     18C1. 

These  might  be  called  "Lay  Sertnons,"'  as  President  Mann  was  never  or- 
dained to  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  any  human  act  of  consecration,  as  lie 
discourses  without  the  formality  of  selecting  a  text  from  the  Scriptures,  dis- 
cusses his  topics  more  from  a  philosophic  and  scientific  than  an  evangelical 
stand-point,  and  employs  a  style  more  like  that  of  an  earnest  and  intellifrenl 
father,  sending  his  sons  out  into  the  world  of  temptation  and  responsibility, 
with  grave  counsel,  than  of  a  successor  of  St.  Paul,  who  repeats  his  resolu- 
tion  to  knovv  nothing  among  men  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified. 

The  subjects  of  the  discourses  are  as  follows  :  (Jod's  Being,  the  Foundation 
of  Human  Duty  ;  God's  Character,  the  Law  of  Human  Duty  ;  God's  Law, 
the  Principle  of  Spiritual  Liberty  ;  Sin,  the  Transgression  of  the  Law  ;  Tes- 
timony against  Evil,  a  Duty  ;  The  Prodigal  Son  ;  Temptation  ;  Retribution  ; 
The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  Immortality  ;  Miracles.  These  are  grave  topics 
and  fundamental  ;  they  are  treated  with  great  vigor,  freshness,  earnestness, 
and  effect,  and  could  hardly  be  read  without  interest  and  a  deep  impression. 
The  regal  element  in  Mr.  Mann's  nature  was  conscience,  his  mora!  percep- 
tions were  keen  and  vivid,  and  his  moral  sympathies  eminently  quick  and 
strong.  The  style  is  cultivated  and  yet  popular  ;  the  sweep  of  thought  is 
steady,  strong,  and  direct  in  its  movement,  and  some  of  the  paragraphs  sug- 
g^est  a  vehement  eloquence  of  manner  adapted  to  carry  an  audience  by  storm. 
The  theology  of  Mr.  Mann  was  what  would  be  called  "  liberal  "  by  his  ap- 
preciative hearers,  and  "lax"  by  his  theological  critics,  — though  there  is  little 
of  theology  proper  in  the  volume.  The  discourse  on  miracles  is  novel  in  its 
course  of  thought,  and  instructive  in  its  teaching  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  calculated 
to  exalt  science  at  the  expen&e  of  faith,  and  to  honor  the  Agassizs  of  the 
nineteenth  century  by  humiliating  the  Messiah  of  the  first.  We  may  have 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  parallelisms  which  he  brings  out,  but  this  is  our 
impression.  The  book  is  full  of  sirong  thought,  set  out  in  vigorous  rhetoric, 
and  offers  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  reader. 


A  Text-Book  of  the  History  of  Doctiiines.  By  Dr.  K.  R.  Ilagenbach, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle.  The  Edinburgh  Translation 
of  C.  W.  Buch,  Revised  with  large  additions  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition, 
and  other  Sources.  By  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  I).,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  City  of  New  York.  (In  two  Volumes.)  Yol.  I.  New 
York:  Sheldon  &  Co.     18G1.     Octavo,  pp.  478. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  Germany  in  1841.  It  at  once  arrest- 
ed attention  by  its  learning,  scholarship,  accuracy,  and  candor.  Editions  were 
exhausted,  translations  appeared,  and  the  seal  of  approval  was  so  decidedly  set 
upon  the  work,  that  Prof.  Smith  undertook  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition, 
adding  such  notes  and  information  of  his  own  selection  from  other  works,  as 
to  render  it  as  complete  as  possible, — carefully  designating  his  own  additions, 
and  indicating  the  sources  of  the  information  which  he  gives.  This  first  half 
of  the  work  shows  that  it  has  fallen  into  the  most  thoroughly  competent 
hands,  aud  offers  to  the  American  theologian  a  work  of  enhanced  value  at  a 
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moderate  price.  Its  style  and  arranfrement  adapt  it  peculiarly  to  its  desifjn  a8 
a  text-hook  for  theological  Seminaries,  but  it  will  prove  none  the  less  servicea- 
ble to  the  theologian  in  any  sphere.  Its  Jieneral  arrangement  is  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  appearing  in  Kenz's  Church  History.  A  fair  and 
condensed  statement  of  the  main  points  is  presented  in  the  coarser  type,  and 
this  is  uniformly  followed  by  abundant  citations  from  the  original  sources,  so 
that  the  reader  is  both  confronted  with  proofs,  and  referred  to  the  best  edi- 
tions of  the  works  which  have  been  consulted,  for  ampler  evidence  or  fuller 
information. 

The  History  of  Doctrines  is  divided  by  our  author  into  five  periods,  separated 
by  vvhat  he  regards  as  the  most  important  epochs  of  development  in  the  histo- 
ry of  theology.  They  are  as  follows  : — Period  I.  From  the  close  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  to  the  death  of  Origen  (A.  D.  80 — 254)  ;  the  Age  of  Apolo- 
getics. Period  II.  From  the  death  of  Origen  to  John  Damascenus  (254 — 
730);  the  iV^e  of  Polemics.  Period  III.  From  John  Damascenus  to  the  Ref- 
ormation (730 — 1517)  ;  the  Age  of  Systems  (scholasticism  in  its  widest  sense). 
Period  IV.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Rise  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibnita 
and  Wolf  in  Germany  (1517 — 1720);  Age  of  Polemico-Ecclesiastical  Sym- 
bolism, or  of  the  Conflict  of  Confessions.  Period  V.  From  the  year  1720  to 
the  present  day:  the  Age  of  Criticism,  of  Speculation,  and  of  the  Antagonism 
between  Faith  and  Knowledge,  Philosophy  and  Christianity,  Reason  and  Rev- 
elation, including  the  attempts  to  reconcile  them. 

This  general  division  shows  the  systematic  and  philosophical  habits  of 
thinking  which  distinguish  the  author,  but  the  inspection  of  his  plan  in  its 
details  is  still  more  suggestive.  His  classifications  are  natural  and  admirable, 
and  his  method,  descending  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  from  principles 
to  their  applications,  and  from  comprehensive  views  to  examinations  in  detail, 
at  once  meets  the  wants  of  the  ordinary  inquirer  and  the  exact  scholar.  It  is 
not  a  work  for  the  general  reader,  but  for  the  theological  student.  It  would 
be  at  once  laid  aside  as  too  dry  and  too  learned  by  any  one  who  does  not 
bring  with  him  a  studious  habit,  a  real  interest  in  the  subject,  and  a  personal 
powder  of  conception  and  imagination,  by  means  of  which  he  can  vitalize  these 
rigid  skeletons  and  compact  muscles  of  dogma  and  system.  The  style  is 
adapted  to  the  subject,  neither  ambitious  nor  ornate, — neither  rhetorical  nor 
flowing.  It  is  not  difficult,  though  exact  and  scientific  ;  not  heavy,  though 
there  is  no  attempt  to  afford  the  reader  recreation  and  pastime.  The  merits 
of  the  work  are  of  the  solid  kind  ;  it  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  study,  not  an 
expedient  to  give  relief  from  it.  It  condenses  an  immense  amount  of  informa- 
tion, and  enables  one  to  become  easily  familiar  with  the  theological  struggles  and 
career  of  the  Christian  church,  and  of  the  best  and  noblqst  minds  who  have 
aided  to  give  our  Christian  faith  currency,  consistency  and  power. 

The  present  volume  takes  us  about  half  through  the  third  period  ;  the  sec- 
ond will  complete  the  survey;  and  in  presenting  systematically  the  conflicts 
of  opinion  which  have  marked  our  religious  history  and  life  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  it  will  open  a  field  of  inquiry  of  great  interest  and  practical 
moment  to  the  ministry  and  the  intelligent  laity  of  to-day.     But  for  the  almost 
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total  suspension  of  business  by  publishers,  the  second  volume  would  have 
been  issued  before  now  ;  as  it  is,  it  will  probably  be  needful  to  wait  until  the 
significant  conflict  of  political  doctrines,  which  shakes  the  nation  and  arrests 
the  attention  of  the  world,  is  over,  for  the  completion  of  this  important  enter- 
prise. Having  disposed  of  the  great  controversy  at  home,  and  furnished  ma- 
terial for  a  thrilling  chapter  of  political  history  to  some  future  hand,  we  may 
then  turn  to  the  more  quiet  and  grateful  pursuits  to  which  our  growing  Chris- 
tian literature  invites  us. 

The  Presbyterian's  Hand-Book  of  the  Church.  For  the  use  of  Members, 
Deacons,  Elders,  and  Ministers.  By  Rev.  Joel  Parker,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  T. 
Ralston  Smith,     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1861.     16mo.  pp.  250. 

This  is  a  little  manual,  compiled  with  taste,  and  setting  forth  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  its  constitution,  doctrines,  ministry,  and  ser- 
vices. It  contains  the  Shorter  Catechism,  forms  of  service  for  Marriages, 
Funerals,  &c.,  and  is  intended  to  set  forth  directly  whatever  is  peculiar  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  for  the  information  of  inquirers  and  the  instruction  of  its 
members,  besides  making  an  indirect  plea  for  Presbyterianism  wherever  it 
shall  go. 
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Art.  I.— the  UNITED  NETHERLANDS.* 

The  struggle  of  the  feeble  Netherlands  with  Spain  furnishes 
a  striking  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  great  combat  between 
despotism  and  human  rights.  They  are  ever  in  opposition^ 
making  the  nineteenth  century,  alike  with  the  sixteenth,  tell  the 
same  story  of  conflict  and  blood.  We  shall  follow  the  course 
of  that  earlier  struggle  with  greater  zest  because  of  the  fear- 
ful work  which  has  of  late  been-  entrusted  to  patriotic,  liberty- 
loving  hearts  in  our  own  land. 

Charles  Y.;  Emperor  of  Germany,  inherited  by  marriage  sev- 
enteen contiguous  provinces,  called  "  The  Netherlands."  They 
comprised  the  countries  now  known  as  Holland  and  Belgium. 
Their  great  opulence  attracted  the  cupidity  of  their  sovereign, 
while  their  liberty  aroused  his  bitter  jealousy.  His  long  and 
expensive  wars  made  his  exactions  upon  them  frequent  and  op- 
pressive ;  yet  such  was  their  love  for  gain  and  commercial  im- 
portance that  scarcely  a  word    of  remonstrance    escaped   the 


*  History  of  the  United  Netherlands  :  From  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  With  a  full  view  of  the 
English-Dutch  struggle  against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and  De- 
struction of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
LL.D.,  D.  C.L.,  Author  of"  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Eepublic." 
Vols.  Land n.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1861.  Octavo, 
pp.  532,  563. 
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wealthy  bprghers.  Their  civil  rights  were  infringed,  but  it 
mattered  little  to  them  if  trade  was  not  curtailed,  nor.  gains 
lessened.  "  Whatever  else  suffers,  commerce  must  not  suffer,'^ 
was  the  prevailing  voice.  Persecution  visited  the  land — per- 
secution for  religion's  sake — and  swept  off  forty  thousand  citi- 
zens, but  even  this  could  not  break  the  spell  with  which  love  of 
gain  had  bound  them. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  found  a  ready  reception  in 
these  provinces.  Preachers  from  Germany  and  France  stirred 
the  people  to  resist  the  fanaticism  of  Rome,  and  all  its  spiritu- 
al developments.  The  illusion  under  which  the  nations  hstd 
hitherto  labored  in  regard  to  Papal  supremacy  was  beginning 
to  be  dissolved.  The  presence  of  merchants  from  every  part 
of  Europe,  especially  from  those  countries  where  religious  light 
had  already  dawned,  contributed  to  the  rapid  spread  of  similar 
light.  The  Emperor  strove  in  vain  against  it,  and  when  he  ab- 
dicated his  throne  in  favor  of  his  son,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the 
troublesome  task  of  suppressing  all  heresy  went  with  the 
crown. 

Never  had  a  monarch  a  more  mibending  determination  than 
Philip,  when  he  vowed  to  destroy  all  enemies  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  He  was  enfeoffed  by  divine  decree  of  the  treasures 
and  inhabitants  of  a  third  of  the  known  world.  He  became 
Rome's  special  defender,  her  '^  hired  butcher,"  and  believed  it 
to  be  his  work^  appointed  of  Heaven,  to  exterminate  every 
heretic.  For  this  end  he  gathered  treasures  from  the  mines  of 
Peru  and  the  Indies ;  for  this  he  wove  the  net  of  artful  diplo- 
macy in  every  European  court;  for  this  kings  were  duped  and 
princes  became  his  tools  j  for  this  spies  prowled  about  the 
English  court,  and  factions  in  his  pay  sought  the  death  or  the 
dethronement  of  Elizabeth  and  the  elevation  of  Mary ;  for  tliis 
the  Inquisition  was  established  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Prov- 
inces revolted  with  horror  at  the  lack  of  confidence  shown 
them  by  their  sovereign,  and  in  1568  arose  to  check  such  a  con- 
spiracy against  their  dearest  rights.  Sixteen  years  of  the  war 
had  passed  when  that  far-reacliing  policy  struck  down,  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin,  their  foremost  warrior  and  statesman, 
William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange.      From  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  struggle,  William  had  been  confided  in  so  implicitly 
that  the  Provinces  seemed  almost  to  think  with  his  brain,  to 
execute  with  his  arm.  His  death  brought  gloom  and  sorrow  to 
every  heart.  "  Never  in  human  history  was  a  more  poignant 
and  universal  sorrow  for  the  death  of  any  individual.  The 
despair  was,  for  a  brief  season,  absolute ;  but  it  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  more  lofty  sentiments.  It  seemed,  after  they  had 
laid  their  hero  in  the  tomb,  as  though  liis  spirit  still  hovered 
above  the  nation  which  he  had  loved  so  well,  and  was  inspiring 
it  with  a  portion  of  his  own  energy  and  wisdom.  Even  on  the 
day  of  the  murder,  the  Estates  of  Holland,  then  sitting  at 
Delft,  passed  a  resolution  ^  to  maintain  the  good  cause,  with 
God's  help,  to  the  uttermost,  without  sparing  gold  or  blood.'  " 
Vol.  I.,  p.  13. 

But  this  "  good  cause  "  had  endured  but  a  tithe  of  the  shock 
and  the  storm  destined  for  it.  Its  prospects  were  desperate  in 
the  extreme.  With  no  allies,  without  a  leader,  city  and  town 
and  dyke,  in  quick  succession,  falling  by  assault  or  betrayal  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  enemy,  there  seemed  nothing  but  defeat  and 
ruin  in  store  for  them.  The  Walloon  provinces  had  yielded 
the  year  before  the  death  of  William;  South  Brabant  and  East 
Flanders  were  nearly  lost;  the  city  of  Bruges  had  smTcndered, 
and  Ghent  soon  followed  its  example.  The  provinces  of  Hai- 
nault,  Arthois  and  Douay  were,  by  a  masterpiece  of  treachery, 
placed  again  in  possession  of  Spain.  With  some  limitations,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  United  Provinces,  in  1584,  covered  the 
territory  now  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  while 
the  provinces  under  the  control  of  Spain  comprised  modern 
Belgium. 

.  A  medal  of  Holland,  struck  at  that  time,  represents  her  as  a 
dismasted,  storm-tossed  bark,  with  this  legend,  "  Who  knows 
whither  fate  is  bearing  her  ?"  Compare,  for  a  moment,  the  re- 
sources of  the  respective  powers: 


^^  Throw  a  glance  upon  the  map  of  Europe.  Look  at  the 
broad,  magnificent  Spanish  Peninsula,  stretching  across  eight 
degrees  of  latitude  and  ten  of  longitude,  commanding  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  genial  climate,  warmed  in 
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winter  by  the  vast  furnace  of  Africa,  and  protected  from  the 
scorching  heats  of  summer  by  shady  mountain  and  forest,  and 
temperate  breezes  from  either  ocean.  A  generous  southern 
territory,  flowing  with  wine  and  oil,  and  all  the  richest  gifts  of 
a  bountiful  nature — splendid  cities — the  new  and  daily  expand- 
ing Madrid,  rich  in  the  trophies  of  the  most  artistic  period  of 
the  modern  world — Cadiz,  as  populous  at  that  day  as  London, 
seated  by  the  straits  where  the  ancient  and  modern  systems  of 
traffic  were  blending  like  the  mingling  of  the  two  oceans — 
Grenada,  the  ancient  wealthy  seat  of  the  fallen  Moors — Toledo, 
Valladolid,  and  Lisbon,  chief  city  of  the  recently  conquered 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  counting,  with  its  suburbs,  a  larger  popu- 
lation than  any  other  city,  excepting  Paris,  in  Europe,  the 
mother  of  distant  colonies,  and  the  capital  of  the  rapidly-de- 
veloping traffic  with  both  the  Indies — these  were  some  of  the 
treasures  of  Spain  herself.  But  she  possessed  Sicily  also,  the 
better  portion  of  Italy,  and  important  dependencies  in  Africa, 
while  the  famous  maritime  discoveries  of  the  age  had  all  enured 
to  her  aggrandizement.  The  world  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
expanded  its  wings  from  East  to  West,  only  to  bear  the  for- 
tunate Spanish  Empire  to  the  most  dizzy  heights  of  wealth  and 
power.  The  most  accomplished  generals,  the  most  disciplined 
and  daring  infantry  the  world  has  ever  known,  the  best  equip- 
ped and  most  extensive  navy,  royal  and  mercantile,  of  the  age, 
were  at  the  absolute  command  of  the  sovereign.  Such  was 
Spain. 

Turn  now  to  the  north-western  corner  of  Europe.  A  morsel 
of  territory,  attached  by  a  slight  sand-hook  to  the  continent, 
and  half  submerged  by  the  stormy  waters  of  the  German 
Ocean — this  was  Holland.  A  rude  climate,  with  long,  dark, 
rigorous  winters,  and  brief  summers,  a  territory,  the  mere  wash 
of  three  great 'rivers,  which  had  fertilized  happier  portions  of 
Europe  only  to  desolate  and  overwhelm  this  less  favored  land,  a 
soil  so  ungrateful,  that  if  the  whole  of  its  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  arable  land  had  been  sowed  with  grain,  it  could  not 
feed  the  laborers  alone,  and  a  population  largely  estimated  at 
one  million  of  souls — these  were  the  characteristics  of  the 
Province  which  already  had  begun  to  give  its  name  to  the  new 
commonwealth.  The  isles  of  Zealand — entangled  in  the  coils 
of  deep,  slow-moving  rivers,  or  combatting  the  ocean  without — 
and  the  ancient  episcopate  of  Utrecht,  formed  the  only  other 
Provinces  that  had  quite  shaken  olF  the  foreign  yoke." — Yol.  L, 
pp.  7,  8. 
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The  Provinces  look  about  them  for  aid.  From  no  source 
could  they  expect  it  except  from  the  land  of  Luther,  from 
France  and  from  the  kingdom  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  Lutheran 
could  not  see  in  the  struggling  Nethcrland  Calvinist  a  warrior 
for  the  universal  rights  of  man,  and  gave,  in  answer  to  the  ear- 
nest call  of  the  Provinces  for  men  and  muskets,  only  dogmas 
and  Augsburg  catechisms.  The  Netherlands,  struggling  in 
despair,  demanded  realities,  but  the  German  Protestant  was 
playing  wanton  beneath  the  ^' watery  beams  of  theological  moon- 
shine."    Nothing  was  to  be  gained  from  Germany. 

William  the  Silent  had,  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death, 
favored  an  alliance  with  France.  His  sympathies  were  French. 
He  was  connected  by  marriage  with  one  of  the  proudest  names 
of  that  country.  Moreover,  Protestantism  had  gained  a  strong- 
hold there,  and  the  regular  successor  to  the  throne  would  be 
Henry  of  Navarre,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  interest.  It 
was,  besides,  for  the  interest  of  the  Netherlands  to  increase 
the  known  hostility  of  France  to  the  grasping  Philip.  If 
France  could  be  made  the  direct  antagonist  of  Spain,  the  bal- 
ance of  power  would  be  preserved.  There  were  other  consid- 
erations which  led  the  preference  to  France  rather  than  to 
England.  Though  England  had  taken  some  important  steps 
toward  religious  freedom,  though  allegiance  to  the  Pope  was 
broken,  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  conceived  of  toleration,  and 
liberty  of  conscience  was  not  dreamed  of  by  the  most  bitter 
opponents  of  Papacy.  Elizabeth  was  even  more  severe  to- 
ward the  Anabaptists  and  Calvinists  than  toward  Jesuits,  and 
esteemed  them  dangerous  heretics, — took  away  their  privileg- 
es, and  banished  them  from  the  realm.  There  was  some  pros- 
pect, too,  that  England  would  again  be  under  Catholic  influ- 
ence. In  case  of  either  the  death  or  deposition  of  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  the  sworn  friend  of  Philip,  a  descendant  of  the  Catholic 
house  of  Guise  in  France,  would  ascend  the  throne.  To  ac- 
complish this  was  the  aim  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  for  many 
years  there  was  too  much  prospect  of  success.  England  was 
not  only  more  distant,  but  less  powerful,  than  France.  The 
England  of  that  period,  thinly  settled,  unorganized,  gave  little 
promise  of  that  rank  to  which  she  rose  two  centuries  later, 
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master,  went  through  Holland  and  Zealand  to  gain  their  con- 
sent to  submit  the  sovereignty  of  those  States  also  to  France. 
Such  a  step  met,  at  the  first,  strenuous  opposition.  Their  dis- 
trust and  suspicions  in  respect  to  the  motives  of  Henry  were 
finally  waived,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  all  the  States 
^^  offered  the  sovereignty  to  Henry,  on  conditions  to  be  after- 
ward settled.^'  As  might  have  been  expected,  this  more  solemn 
ofier  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  other.  For  eight  months  the 
embassy,  deputed  to  make  it,  was  mocked  and  trifled  with. 
While  the  most  sumptuous  banquets  were  given  them,  besieged 
cities  were  starving,  and  the  cause  of  Protestantism  was  be- 
coming more  desperate.  Finally,  having  gained  from  the  weak 
monarch  nothing  but  empty  protestations  and  hypocritical 
tears,  they  returned  home. 

While  the  negotiations  with  France  were  still  in  progress, 
measures  were  taken  to  learn  the  disposition  and  pleasure  of 
the  English  Queen.  Elizabeth  had  not  shown  herself,  previous- 
ly, unfriendly  to  the  Provinces,  yet  had  been  unwilling  to  enter 
the  lists  against  Spain.  She  was  desirous,  too,  that  the  nego- 
tiations with  France  might  not  succeed,  as  that  would  give  her 
rival  too  important  an  accession  to  his  domains.  The  arrival 
of  the  envoys  dispelled  all  hopes  of  aid  from  France,  and 
roused  the  greatest  indignation  against  that  power.  The  sov- 
ereignty was  soon  offered  to  England.  Instead  of  prompt  ac- 
tion, so  necessary  then,  the  movements  of  the  Queen  were 
characterized  by  hesitation  and  the  greatest  parsimony.  The 
Queen  suffered  herself  to  be  blinded  to  that  which  everybody 
else  had  long  known :  the  vast,  destructive  plots  of  Spain 
against  religious  freedom  in  all  France,  England,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. Daily  it  became  more  obvious  to  the  more  far-seeing 
of  the  court,  that  the  safety  of  England  depended  upon  that  of 
the  Netherlands ;  that  the  conquest  of  the  latter  was  the  key 
to  the  conquest  of  Britain.  While  stronghold  and  fortress 
were  falling,  and  deeper  despair  settling  down  upon  the  heroic 
Provinces,  England,  through  her  sovereign,  still  delayed  to 
send  succor.  The  only  ally  she  could  hope  to  rely  on  was  be- 
ing struck  from  her  side,  and  the  way  opened  for  unembarrassed 
descent  upon  her  coasts.     At  times  the   Queen  would  reply  to 
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the  States'  envoys  which  had  been  sent  her,  with  most  heroic 
speech;  to  be  followed  by  long  inaction ;  haggling  about  men 
and  securities,  dreaming  of  a  possible  peace,  or  of  danger  still 
remote.  At  one  of  the  interviews  with  the  Netherland  embas- 
sy,  she  was  pleased  to  say:  '^  Had  I  a  thousand  tongues,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  express  my  obligation  to  you  for  the 
great  and  handsome  offers  which  you  have  just  made.  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  proceeds  from  the  true  zeal,  devotion  and 
affection  which  you  have  always  borne  me,  and  I  am  certain 
that  you  have  preferred  me  to  all  the  princes  and  potentates  in 
the  world.  *  -^^  *  •*  Certainly  I  esteem  it  a  great  thing 
that  you  wish  to  be  governed  by  me,  and  I  feel  so  much  obliged 
to  you,  in  consequence,  that  I  will  never  abandon  you,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  assist  you  till  the  last  sigh  of  my  life.  "^  -^  "^ 
I  will  come  to  your  aid,  and  I  will  consider  what  I  can  do,  con- 
sistently with  my  honor,  in  regard  to  the  articles  which  you 
have  brought  me.  They  shall  be  examined  by  the  members  of 
my  council,  and  I  promise  that  I  will  not  keep  you  three  or 
four  months,  for  I  know  very  well  that  your  affairs  require 
haste,  and  that  they  will  become  ruinous  if  you  are  not  assisted." 
— Yol.  L,  p.  320. 

Had  these  fair  promises  been  fulfilled,  the  cause  of  universal 
liberty,  of  truth  and  religion,  had  been  saved  from  many  an  im* 
pending  disaster.  Promptness  was  worth  everything,  when,  at 
that  very  hour,  the  great  plot  of  the  "  patient  manager  in  the 
Escurial  "  was  on  the  eve  of  execution.  Henry  of  France  had 
been  brought  completely  under  the  control  of  the  conspirators. 
Deadly  enemies  surrounded  the  Queen;  against  her  the  whole 
Catholic  world  was  leagued;  the  conquest  of  the  Provinces 
was  only  a  step  toward  the  consummation  of  the  one  grand 
scheme. 

The  Netherlands  w^ere  without  a  leader,  able  at  once  to 
unite  disturbing  factions,  and  curb  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Provinces.  There  was  opposed  to  them  the 
greatest  general  of  the  age,  Alexander  Farnese,  Prince  of  Par- 
ma. His  successes  brought  him  before  Antwerp,  the  key  to 
the  whole  of  the  rich  province  of  Brabant.  "  And  thus  he 
paused  for  a  moment— with  much  work  already  accomplished, 
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we  have  clasped  willing  hands  with  a  system  which  aims  to 
cast  its  dark  mantle  oyer  every  good  thing,  and  have  clamored 
for  the  safety  of  cotton  bales  when  the  interests  of  freedom 
and  humanity, — the  very  existence  of  the  nation, — were  imper- 
illed. 

By  such  lukewarm  patriotism,  mingled  with  internal  dissen- 
tions,  Parma  was  aided  far  more  than  by  his  legions,  and,  in 
consequence,  Antwerp  fell.  Meanwhile  the  cause  of  the  Prov- 
inces proceeded  but  indifferently  in  England.  Month  after 
month  was  consumed  in  idle  interviews  of  the  embassy  with 
Walsingham  and  Leicester,  who  demanded,  in  behalf  of  the 
Queen,  before  they  would  embark  in  the  matter,  certain  cities, 
as  security  for  the  expense  to  be  incurred.  At  the  news  of 
some  trifling  success,  the  zeal  of  the  sovereign  would  abate ; 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops  was  .dela3^ed,  and  the  chaffering 
and  petty  bargaining  on  both  sides  increased.  The  parsimony 
of  the  Queen  was  without  end. 

"  What  terms  will  you  pledge  for  the  repayment  of  the  mon- 
ies to  be  advanced  ?"  asked  Burghley  and  Walsingham. 

"  But  if  her  Majesty  takes  the  sovereignty,"  answered  the 
deputies,  "  there  will  be  no  question  of  guaranties.  The  Queen 
will  possess  our  whole  land,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  re- 
payment." 

"  And  we  have  told  you  over  and  over  again,"  said  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  Burghley,  '^  that  her  Majesty  will  never  think  of  ac- 
cepting the  sovereignty.  She  will  assist  you  in  money  and 
men,  and  must  be  repaid  to  the  last  farthing  when  the  war  is 
over;  and  until  that  period,  must  have  solid  pledges  in  the 
shape  of  a  town  in  each  Province." — Vol.  L,  p.  324. 

Presently  the  news  came  that  Antwerp  had  fallen,  and  there- 
upon matters  were  hastened.  A  portion  of  the  force  promised 
had  been  despatched  a  few  days  before  the  surrender,  the  em- 
barkation of  the  remainder  was  immediately  ordered,  and  it 
was  determined  to  increase  the  number  originally  promised  to 
five  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse.  This  force  seems 
more  considerable  when  we  consider  that  England  at  that 
period  was  a  weak  power;  with  conspiracies  constantly  on 
foot  in  her  territory ;  with  a  population  not  exceeding  three 
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millions ;  with  a  revenue,  "  perhaps  equal  to  the  sixtieth  part 
of  the  annual  interest  on  the  present  national  debt." 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  special  favorite  of  the  Queen,  wag 
to  be  commander-in-chief  of  these  forces.  He  had  acted  a  no- 
ble and  important  part  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  States. 
But  favorite  as  he  was,  he  was  destined  to  suffer  severely  from 
the  parsimony  and  caprice  of  his  sovereign.  Her  avarice  cur- 
tailed his  resources,  and  his  command  brought  with  it  constant 
and  heavy  expenses.  He  mortgaged  his  own  property  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  troop  of  lancers,  from  four  to  eight  hun- 
dred in  number,  since  the  Queen  refused  to  either  endorse  or 
pay  liis  bills.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  future  conduct,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Leicester  understood  the  necessity  that 
England  should  take  important  and  immediate  action  in  behalf 
#f  the  new  commonwealth.  No  adequate  provisions  had  been 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  their  commander  was 
left  to  get  on  as  best  he  might.  ^'  There  was  never  gentleman 
nor  general  so  sent  out  as  I  am  ;  and  if  neither  Queen  nor 
council  care  to  help  it,  but  leave  men  desperate,  as  I  see  men 
shall  be,  tliat  inconvenience  will  follow,  which  I  trust  in  the 
Lord  I  shall  be  free  of,"  he  truthfully,  but  despairingly,  wrote 
to  Walsingham.  It  is  evident  that,  however  much  Elizabeth 
loved  her  favorite,  she  loved  money  more.  She  "had  advanced 
five  thousand  pounds,  which  was  much  less  than  the  requisite 
amount,"  while  for  the  remainder,  "  she  obstinately  declined  to 
furnish  Leicester  with  funds,  even  refusing  him,  at  last,  a  tem- 
porary loan.  She  violently  accused  him  of  clieating  her,  re- 
claimed money  which  he  had  wrung  from  her  on  good  security, 
and  when  he  had  paid  the  sum,  objected  to  giving  him  a  dis- 
charge. As  for  receiving  anything  by  way  of  salary,  that  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  At  that  moment,  he  would  have 
been  only  too  happy  to  be  reimbursed  for  what  he  was  already 
out  of  pocket."     Yol.  L,  p.  350. 

Upon  Leicester's  arrival  at  Flushing,  the  most  unbounded 
enthusiasm  prevailed.  Banquets,  military  and  civic  displays, 
were  freely  bestowed  in  his  honor  as  he  proceeded  farther  into 
the  country.  There  was  no  one  at  .the  outset  to  dispute  his 
authority.     The  States  desired  a  political  leader,  and  they  were 
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disposed  to  regard  him  as  such,  a  course  which  well  agreed 
with  his  vanity  and  ambition,  but  yet  which,  by  the  express  or- 
ders of  tlie  Queen,  was  forbidden.  Indeed,  the  position  of  the 
Earl  was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  He  was  commanded 
by  his  sovereign  to  restore  quiet  and  harmony  to  the  States, 
to  bring  about  greater  concert  in  action,  and  gain  for  the 
Queen's  authority  the  supreme  place.  Yet  he  was  there  with- 
out a  riglit  to  assume  any  authority,  or  to  take  such  a  promi- 
nent position  as  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  ends  de- 
sired, lie  was  simply  a  general  at  the  head  of  live  thousand 
miserably  clad  and  starving  Englishmen.  There  were  generals 
enough  already,  a  head  and  leader  was  the  great  need  at  that 
time.  It  was  finally  decided  that  he  should  be  inaugurated 
Governor-General  of  the  seven  provinces.  "  He  was  to  have 
supreme  military  command  by  sea  and  land."  His  ambitioit 
was  satisfied — but  not  his  Queen — by  this  step,  most  contrary 
to  her  advice,  but  yet  so  necessary  to  the  Provinces.  Nor, 
when  her  direful  wrath  was  known  to  him,  did  he  hasten  to  con- 
fess his  disobedience  and  conciliate  his  sovereign. 

"The  Queen  had  been  thoroughly  informed  as  to   the  whole 

extent  of  the  Earl's  delinquency.      Dire  was  the  result 

No  one  was  allowed  to  speak  a  word  in  extenuation  of  the  fa- 
'vorite's  offence.  Burghley,  who  lifted  up  his  voice  somewhat 
feebly  to  appease  her  wrath,  was  bid,  with  a  curse,  to  hold  his 
peace.  So  he  took  to  his  bed — partly  from  prudence,  partly 
from  gout — and  thus  sheltered  himself,  for  a  season,  from  the 
peltings  of  the  storm.  Walsingham,  more  manful,  stood  to  his 
post,  but  could  not  gain  a  hearing."     Vol.  I.,  pp.  417,  418. 

The  displeasure  of  the  Queen  was  soon  known  in  the  States, 
and  eagerly  used  against  him  by  his  enemies,  thus  damaging  his 
authority  and  the  value  of  the  English  alliance.  It  was  believ- 
ed that  the  Queen  was  trifling  with  their  cause;  "  were  she  in 
earnest,"  said  they,  "  she  would  not  suffer  her  troops  to  appear 
in  such  a  forlorn  condition,"  for  they  had  become  mere  starv- 
ing: be2:2;ars  in  the  streets.  '^  There  was  no  soldier,"  wrote  Lei- 
cestcr,  ^'  yet  able  to  buy  himself  a  pair  of  hose,  and  it  is  too, 
too  great  a  shame  to  see  how  they  gO;  and  it  kills  their  hearts 
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to  shoio  themselves  amon^  meny     Painful  rumors  were  freclv 

CD  %/ 

circulated  of  a  proposed  reconciliation  with  Spain.  Alarmed 
by  the  expense  of  the  war,  deceived  as  to  the  designs  of  Phil- 
ip, she  had  been  willing  to  listen  to  proposals  for  a  negotiation 
with  a  monarch  who  already  had  pronounced  her  fall,  and  was 
not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose. 

The  Prince  of  Parma,  with  whom  these  negotiations  were 
carried  on,  while  he  encouraged  them,  was  particularly  careful 
to  inform  his  master  that  they  were  in  no  way  to  compromise 
his  position,  but  only  to  gain  time  for  Spain,  and  blind  the  eyes 
of  Elizabeth.  And  time  was  the  great  thing  necessary  for  the 
policy  of  Philip  and  Parma.  Fortunately  for  Protestantism, 
Philip,  like  Elizabeth,  left  his  soldiers  to  starve  in  his  service. 
The  letters  of  Alexander  were  full  of  importunities  for  money 
and  men.  Meanwhile  his  army  was  in  the  most  distressing 
condition,  and  nothing  but  the  delusion  of  the  Queen  could 
have  kept  them  in  the  Provinces.  While  the  efforts  to  ^^  chill 
the  Queen  in  her  plots,  leagues,  and  alliances"  were  sustained, 
the  great  designs  of  Philip  were  thereby  forwarded.  No  prep- 
aration was  omitted.  Civil  war  had  broken  out  in  France,  and 
the  dissensions  were  to  be  allowed  no  lull,  so  that  the  attention 
of  that  country  could  not  be  drawn  away  to  the  schemes 
of  Philip.  England  was  to  be  invaded  by  a  force  of  thirty 
tliousand  infantry.  The  place  of  landing  was  chosen ;  the 
equipment  of  the  troops  decided  on,  as  was  also  the  govern- 
ment of  the  conquered  country.  The  invasion  was  to  take 
place  in  October  of  the  current  year.  From  April  to  June  of 
that  same  year  had  the  Queen  been  engaged  in  mischievous  ne- 
gotiations^ and  dreamed  of  qniet  when  the  storm  was  only 
gathering  more  fiercely  over  her  head. 

For  four  months,  during  the  Queen's' displeasure,  no  money 
was  sent  for  the  English  troops,  who  wandered  about  -^  naked, 
dying  vagrants,"  seeming  "  an  encumbrance  instead  of  an  aid." 
Presently  the  anger  of  the  Queen  abated,  and  tender  letters,  as 
before,  were  written  to  "  her  sweet  Robin."  But  no  tender- 
ness toward  her  favorite,  no  protestations  of  sincerity  to  the 
States,  could  restore  him  to  their  confidence.  The  Queen  fi- 
nally decided  that  he  should  hold  his  place  as  Govcrnor-Gener- 
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al,  but  three  weeks  after,  lier  Majesty  arose  one  morning  in  a 
violent  pet  because  the  Earl  had  not  laid  down  his  Governor- 
ship. 

The  prospects,  so  bright  but  a  few  months  before,  became 
clouded  with  gloom.  The  imperious  Leicester,  rustling  in  sat- 
in and  feathers,  jewelled  and  velvete.d,  became  involved  in  quar- 
rels with  the  chiefs  of  the  Provinces,  now  that  his  business  and 
the  Queen's  sincerity  were  questioned.  His  manners  won  him  the 
hatred  of  men  of  such  sternness  and  intrepidity  as  Paul  Buys, 
Barneveldt  and  Yan  der  Does.  His  measures  were  condem- 
ned, and  his  authority  questioned  and  defied.  He  gave  himself 
into  the  hands  of  a  faction.  Appointing  men  to  responsible 
posts  in  such  a  way  as  to  violate  the  customs  of  the  country  j 
without  sympathy  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  new  Republic ;  de- 
spising the  men  from  whom  he  might  differ;  accusing  those  who 
were  lenient  towards  Catholic  subjects  as  friends  of  Philip^ 
and  exhibiting  a  bitter  narrowness  against  Anabaptists  and  all 
who  were  not  of  the  Calvinist  faction,  he  drew  upon  himself 
the  indignation  of  the  States.  At  length  he  decided  to  visit 
England.  The  authority  he  had  held,  with  all  its  weakness, 
was  vastly  better  for  the  Provinces  than  none  at  all.  His  de- 
parture was  a  cruel  step  for  the  Netherlands.  His  presence 
had  given  rise  to  factions,  and  upon  his  departure  anarchy  suc- 
ceeded. "  He  did  not  resign  his  government.  He  did  not 
bind  himself  to  return."  The  English  soldiers  were  left  to 
starve  in  the  Provinces,  while  their  leader  had  gone  to  find  re- 
freshment under  the  ''  blessed  beams"  of  royal  favor.  The 
Queen  was  far  from  being  in  an  enviable  frame  of  mind.  ^^She 
wrangled  spitefully  over  the  sum  totals  from  the  Netherlands ; 
she  worried  Leicester,  she  scolded  Burghley  for  defending  Lei- 
cester, and  Leicester  abused  Burghley  for  taking  part  against 
him."  She  was  having  immediately  in  hand  the  execution  of 
Mary.  Thirteen  days  before  that  event,  while  the  Queen  was 
filled  with  perplexity  and  trouble,  the  Netherland  envoys  sought 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  her.  Such  had  been  the  con- 
duct of  the  States  towards  her  favorite,  ^^  Robin,"  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war,  that  she  was  illy  prepared  to  receive  the  en- 
voys graciously.     She  had  been  studiously  deceived  as  to  the 
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real  state  of  feeling  in  the  Provinces  towards  herself,  and  now 
that  they  stood  represented  before  her,  her  temper  was  not  a 
whit  improved.  They  came  to  beg  of  her  Majesty  to  accept 
the  sovereignty,  and  to  make  some  representations  of  the  cost 
of  the  war  and  of  moneys  needed.  The  Queen  replied  with 
impatience  and  anger,  declaring  their  ingratitude  for  her  good 
deeds  in  their  behalf,  magnifying  her  aid  rendered,  complaining 
that  they  had  left  her  soldiers  to  starve,  and  giv^n  the  cause  to 
ruin.  "  If  I  chose,  I  could  do  something  very  good  without 
you,"  she  declared,  "although  some  persons  are  so  fond  of 
saying  that  it  was  quite  necessary  for  the  Queen  of  England  to 
do  what  she  docs  for  her  own  protection.  No,  no  I  Disabuse 
yourselves  of  that  impression.  These  are  but  false  persua- 
sions. Believe  boldly  that  I  can  play  an  excellent  game  with- 
out your  assistance,  and  a  better  one  than  I  ever  did  with  it. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  choose  to  do  that,  nor  do  I  wish  you  so 
much  harm.  But  likewise,  I  do  not  choose  that  you  should  hold 
such  language  to  me.  It  is  true  that  I  should  not  wish  the 
Spaniard  so  near  me  if  he  should  be  my  enemy.  But  why 
should  I  not  live  in  peace,  if  we  were  to  be  friends  to  each 
other?  At  tlie  commencement  of  my  reign  we  lived  honorably 
together,  the  king  of  Spain  and  I,  and  he  even  asked  me  to 
marry  him,  and,  after  that,  we  lived  a  long  time  very  peaceful- 
ly, without  any  attempt  having  been  made  against  my  life.  If 
we  both  choose,  we  can  continue  so  to  do."     Yol.  IL,  p.  198. 

The  Queen  having  thus  censured  the  deputies,  dismissed 
them  petulantly,  and  thus  cut  short  the  conference.  She  did 
not  remember  that  every  Englishman  who  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Netherlands  had  received  regular  pay,  while  her 
own  troops  had  not  received  a  groat  for  six  months ;  that  Lei- 
cester was  at  fault  in  putting  his  creatures  in  the  place  of  the 
ablest  generals  of  the  Republic ;  that  instead  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand men,  as  she  represented  to  the  envoys,  there  had  been 
sent  only  one-third, of  that  number,  and  that  half  of  these  were 
at  that  time  incapable  of  bearing  arms. 

Close  upon  this  interview,  but  a  week  later,  came  the  news 
of  the  treason  by  which  Deventer  and  Zutphen,  important 
strongholds,  were  put  by  Sir  William  Stanly  and  York,  two  of 
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Leicester's  favorites,  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  general. 
Some  wholesome  rebukes  came  from  the  States,  with  the  news 
of  their  fall,  to  Leicester  and  the  Queen,  denouncing  such  a  luke- 
warm disposition  as  had  been  held  towards  their  cause.  Be- 
fore such  accusations,  "  her  grievances  against  the  States  seem- 
ed to  vanish  into  air."  Her  own  generals  had  been  tampering 
with  the  Spaniard. 

Still  we  see»<her  hoping  for  peace,  and  ^thinking  that  there 
was  not  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of  "both"  choosing  to  live 
together  in  peace.  There  had  been  some  successes  gained  by 
the  Netherlands  in  concert  with  the  English  troops,  yet  the 
losses  sustained  during  the  years  of  1586  aAd  1587,  more  than 
counterbalanced  them.  The  negotiations  between  herself  and 
Parma  were  not  yet  ended,  having  been  renewed  in  February 
of  1587;  almost  to  the  very  eve  of  the  sailing  of  the  invading 
fleet  they  were  continued.  Meantime,  Drake,  who  had  vowed 
revenge  against  the  Spanish  Empire  for  his  capture  and  impris- 
onment some  years  before,  sailed  out  ''to  beard  the  king  of 
Spain"  in  his  very  ports.  With  a  few  shallops  of  only  a  hun- 
dred tons,  he  carried  destruction  to  the  vessels  preparing  in 
Cadiz  to  form  the  great  Ai-mada,  and  delayed  the  expedition 
for  a  year — made  a  clear  track  of  glory  from  Spain  to  the  In- 
dies, and  returned  laden  with  treasure.  But  his  Queen  only 
declared  her  displeasure  at  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  made 
no  scruple  of  repudiating  him  in  a  letter  to  Parma,  for  he  made 
her  contemplated  peace  more  difficult,  while  she  pocketed  the 
captured  treasure.  The  English  and  Dutch  were  masters  of 
the  sea,  and  the  expedition  of  Drake  showed  them  that  they 
had  little  to  fear  from  the  huge  hulks  that  were  being  built  in 
all  the  ports  of  Spain. 

The  result  of  the  conferences  of  the  deputies  was,  that  a 
counsellor  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands  to  inquire  into  existing 
grievances.  .  The  contingent  of  infantry  and  horse  which  was 
due,  was  the  great  need,  while  such  an  appointment  only  wasted 
valuable  time  and  aroused  the  bitterness  of  the  Provinces  to  a 
higher  pitch.  The  Netherlands  had  known,  from  the  first,  of 
the  secret  treaty  with  Parma,  and  believed  that  the  Queen  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  even  their  religious  interests,  though  in   this 
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they  were  mistaken ;  yet,  in  view  of  her  policy,  it  was  but  nat- 
ural they  should  suspect  her  of  this.  While  the  negotiations 
were  in  progress,  Alexander,  profiting  by  the  delay,  beseiged 
and  took  the  important  seaport,  Sluys.  It  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  programme  that  Parma  should  have  a  seaport,  that 
the  work  going  on  in  distant  seaports,  in  Cadiz,  in  Lisbon, 
and  in  Sicily,  might  succeed. 

The  year  1587  was  the  great  year  of  preparation.  Eliza- 
beth was  still  blinded  and  deceived  by  that  '^  lover  of  sinceri- 
ty," Alexander  Farnese ;  Philip  at  his  writing  table  directed 
the  dissensions  in  France,  and  Ireland  was  maintained  in  a 
state  of  chronic  rebellion;  Scotland  was  torn  with  internal 
feuds,"  its  king  "  was  kept  in  a  leash  ready  to  be  slipped  upon 
England  when  his  piaster  sliould  give  the  word.  Leicester  had 
been  sent  again  to  the  Provinces,  and,  despairing  of  ever  at- 
taining to  his  former  authority  by  fair  means,  had  attempted  to 
seize  the  most  important  cities  in  Holland  and  Zealand  for  him- 
self. In  a  few  months  he  had  made  himself  more  odious  than 
ever,  and  at  length  the  Queen  called  him  back  to  bask  again  in 
the  beams  of  royal  favor.  His  good  intentions  had  led  him  to 
risk  his  life,  and  to  expend  much  treasure  for  the  Provinces, 
but  he  had  cursed  them  with  hie  policy,  and  lessened  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  English  alliance. 

The  secret  of  the  invasi^a  of  England  was  confided  by  Phil- 
ip to  Parma  alone.  The  details  were  carefully  arranged  be- 
tween them.  Alexander  was  to  embark  from  Sluys  in  flat-bot- 
tomed transports  with  thirty  thousand  men,  while  Santa  Cruz, 
the  Spanish  admiral,  was  to  guard  his  passage  to  England  with 
the  Armada,  having  on  board  twenty-two  thousand  men.  But, 
secretly  as  all  had  been  arranged,  nothing  was  hidden  from 
Walsingham.  The  Secretary  knew  even  the  amount  of  gold 
and  embroidery,  the  satin  and  feathers  and  pearls  which  Far- 
nese had  been  collecting,  and  was  accurately  informed  of  ''  the 
number  of  men,  vessels,  horses,  mules,  saddles,  spurs,  lances, 
barrels  of  beer,  and  tons  of  biscuit." 

"  The  year  1588  had  at  last  arrived — that  fatal  year,  con- 
eerning  which  the  German  astrologers  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore had  prognosticated  such  dire  events.      As  the  epoch  ap- 
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proaclicd,  it  was  firmly  believed  by  many  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  at  hand,  while  the  least  superstitious  could  not  doubt 
that  great  calamities  were  impending  over  the  nations."  Vol. 
IL,  p.  353.  It  was  a  year  of  dire  disaster,  closing  with  some- 
what brightened  skies  and  more  cheerful  prospects  for  strug- 
gling patriotism  and  religious  freedom.  France  was  in  the 
midst  of  fearful  convulsions.  Upon  the  departure  of  Leices- 
ter, without  having  resigned  his  authority,  civil  war  broke  out 
in  feeble,  struggling  Holland,  between  the  Leicester  faction  and 
the  States.  The  English  forces  there  had  dwindled  to  a  mere 
handful.  Philip,  drawing  contributions  from  the  Indies,  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Pope,  was  just  ready  to  strike  the  long  medi- 
tated blow  against  England  and  Protestantism.  The  Queen 
'was  still  amused  by  pretended  negotiations,  and  the  Armada  in 
Cadiz  and  at  the  Azores  was  spreading  its  sails,  and  Farnese 
was  looking  out  anxiously  over  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea 
for  its  approach.  When  we  read  the  deep,  artful  duplicity  of 
Philip  and  Parma,  "  lying  through  thick  and  thin,"  we  cannot  be 
much  surprised  that  the  Queen  should  have  been  deceived.  But 
it  is  unaccountable  how  she  should  have  been  thrown  so  com- 
pletely off  her  guard. 

Philip  was  relieved  at  length  from  apprehension  in  regard  to 
France,  by  the  flight  of  the  king  and  the  triumph  of  the  Catho- 
lic, Guise.  Spanish  diplomacy  an(3|^panish  ducats  had  done 
their  sure  work. 

But  in  England  and  Holland  spirited  preparations  w^ere  in 
progress.  There  w^ere  many  noblemen  in  England  who  depre- 
cated the  delays  of  the  court.  ^'  One  throb  of  patriotism  mov- 
ed the  breast  of  both  nations.  A  longing  to  grapple,  once  for 
all,  with  the  great  enemy  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  inspired 
both."  Extraordinary  supplies  were  voted  in  Holland,  and  it 
was  "  decided  that  the  largest  square-rigged  vessels  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  should  cruise  between  England  and  the  Flemish 
coast.  Over  every  haven  or  nook  on  the  coast,  the  valiant  Zea- 
landers  and  the  Dutch  fleet  kept  close  watch,  determined  that 
Parma's  boats  should  not  stir  a  cable's  length  from  their  moor- 
ings. The  English  admiral,  Hawkins,  was  craving  the  privilege  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  Spain,  promising  with  a  doz- 
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en  vessels  to  '-  distress  anything  that  went  through  the  seas." 
But  such  an  expedition  would  have  cost  a  shilling  pe?^  day  for 
every  man,  and  the  Queen  discountenanced  it  and  so  saved  the 
king  of  Spain's  beard  from  another  singing.  Howard,  fretting 
at  the  want  of  preparation  for  his  little  fleet,  cruised  up  and 
down  the  channel,  during  the  stormy  month  of  March,  expect- 
ing every  hour  to  catch  sight  of  the  flaunting  pennons  of  the 
Armada.  The  safety  of  England  depended  upon  her  fleet,  yet 
it  was  but  poorly  equipped  and  manned.  The  preparations  on 
shore  were  still  more  neglected.  The  courage  of  the  soldiers, 
whether  on  shipboard  or  on  land,  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
questioned,  but  they  were  deficient  in  drill,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. '^  An  army  had  been  enrolled — a  force  of  86,016  foot, 
and  13,831  cavalry;  but  it  was  an  army  on  paper  merely."  Of 
the  86,000,  only  48,000  were  set  down  as  trained,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  very  many  of  these  was  very  imperfect.  Leicester 
was  again  to  be  pitted  against  that  redoubtable  General  with 
whom  he  measured  swords  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  whole  navy,  numbering  thirty-four  vessels  of  all  sizes, 
from  1100  tons  to  30,  carried  837  guns  and  6279  men.  But 
even  this  was  equipped  and  provisioned  greatly  by  the  liberali- 
ty of  private  individuals.  "  By  midsummer  there^  had  been  a 
total  force  of  197  vessels  manned  and  partially  equipped,  with 
an  aggregate  of  29,744  tons,  and  15,785  seamen.  Of  this  fleet, 
a  very  large  number  were  mere  coasters  of  less  than  600  tons 
each ;  scarcely  ten  ships  were  above  500,  and  but  one  above 
1000  tons— the  Triumph,  Captain  Frobisher,  of  1100  tons,  42 
guns,  and  500  sailors." 

Parma,  on  his  part,  omitted  no  preparation,  but  was  con- 
stantly on  the  alert.  Forests  were  felled,  canals  dug,  bridges 
built,  Provinces  drained  still  more  completely,  to  provide  him 
money  and  provisions.  Levies  of  troops  hurried  to  his  camp 
from  Rome,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  At  the  close  of  April,  he  was 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  Still,  uncertainty  brooded  over  the 
threatened  powers,  and  up  to  the  end  of  July,  1588,  that  uncer- 
tainty was  not  dissolved.  Howard,  having  cruised  some  weeks 
beyond  the  channel,  in  hopes  of  meeting  some  signs  of  the  Ar- 
mada, returned  and  besought  his  Queen  ^^  to  trust  no  more  to 
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Judas'  kisses — to  her  sword,  not  her  enemy's  word."  The 
hush  of  expectation  continued,  till,  on  the  29th  of  July,  the 
fleet  was  sighted  off  the  Lizards.  It  had  set  sail  in  May  pre- 
ceding, with  the  ostensible  object  of  clearing  the  sea  of  pirates. 
There  were  about  130  ships  in  all,  under  command  of  Medina 
Sidonia.  The  tonnage  of  the  fleet  was  59,120:  with  3,165 
guns,  and  8,252  sailors,  and  2,100  galley  slaves.  ^'  The  grand 
total  of  those  embarked  was  about  30,000.  The  size  of  the 
ships  varied  from  1200  to  300  tons.  The  galleons,  of  which 
there  were  about  sixty,  were  huge,  round  stemmed,  clumsy  ves- 
sels, with  bulwarks  three  or  four  feet  thick,  and  built  up  at 
stem  and  stern,  like  castles."  The  point  of  destination  was 
Calais  roads,  where  a  junction  was  to  be  made  with  Parma, 
who  was  to  come  forth  from  Sluys  and  Newport  with  17,000 
veterans,  and,  joining  the  fleet,  the  whole  were  to  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  English  coast. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  29th  of  July,  thousands  of  bea- 
con lights  were  kindled  along  the  southern  coast  of  Britain. 
Before  Saturday  morning,  sixty  English  ships  had  started  in 
pursuit.  At  nine  o'clock  they  encountered  the  130  Spanish 
vessels  off  the  Cornish  coast.  The  English  ^^  obtained  the  weath- 
er gage  at  once,  and  cannonaded  the  enemy  at  intervals  with 
considerable  effect,  easily  escaping  at  will  out  of  range  of  the 
sluggish  Armada,  which  was  incapable  of  bearing  sail  in  pur- 
suit, although  provided  with  an  armament  which  could  sink  all 
its  "fenemies  at  close  quarters."  The  English,  refusing  to  come 
to  close  quarters,  harassed  the  vessels  in  the  rear,  and  main- 
tained a  constant  running  fight.  On  the  first  day  of  the  fight, 
the  Armada  was  weakened  by  the  loss  of  two  ships,  450  offi- 
cers and  men,  and  100,000  ducats  in  money.  Still  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  English,  and  suffering  severe  losses,  it  at  last  an- 
chored off  the  town  of  Calais.  But  there  new  dangers  awaited 
it ;  the  currents  entangled  the  ships  and  threw  them  into  con- 
fusion. 

In  this  juncture,  Medina  Sidonia  anxiously  awaited  the  pres- 
ence of  Parma  and  his  soldiers,  but  instead,  there  moved  down 
npon  his  helpless  hulks,  in  the  darkness  of  a  threatening  nighty 
six  flaming  vesselS;  borne  on  by  the  tide  and  wind.      Cables 
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were  cut  and  direst  confusion  followed;  '^four  or  five  of  the 
largest  vessels  became  entangled  with  each  other.  Two  oth- 
ers were  set  on  fire  by  the  flamiug  vessels  and  consumed." 
The  next  morning  such  ships  as  were  able  made  sail  for  the 
Flemish  coast,  still  followed  by  the  English  fleet.  A  gener- 
al engagement  ensued,  in  which  English  prowess  shone  con- 
spicuously, lasting  six  hours  with  the  greatest  fury.  Not  an 
English  ship  was  lost,  and  not  above  a  hundred  men  fell.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  the  best  ships  of  the  Spaniards  were  riddled 
through  and  through,  and  with  masts  and  yards  shattered,  sails 
and  rigging  torn  to  shreds,  and  a  north-west  wind  still  drifting 
them  towards  the  fatal  sand-banks  of  Holland,  they  labored 
heavily  in  a  chopping  sea,  firing  wildly,  and  receiving  tremen- 
dous punishment  at  the  hands  of  Howard,  Drake,  Seymour, 
Winter  and  their  followers."  "  Three  Spanish  vessels  sank 
before  the  fight  was  over,  many  others  were  soon  drifting,  help- 
less wrecks,  towards  a  hostile  shore,  and,  before  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at  least  sixteen  of  their  best  ships  had  been  sac- 
rificed, and  from  four  to  five  thousand  soldiers  killed." — Vol, 
H.,  pp.  497,  498.  The  Admiral  ordered  a  retreat,  filled  with 
resentment  against  Farnese  for  his  neglect.  But  Farnese  was 
fretting  like  a  caged  lion  at  that  very  moment,  for  the  Zealand- 
ers  and  Dutch  were  faithful  to  the  promise  '^  not  to  permit 
Parma  to  stir  an  inch  from  the  ports  where  his  transports  were 
lying."  His  internal  water  communications,  his  barges  and 
equipments,  were  all  in  vain.  Tlie  boats  of  the  enemy  hover- 
ed close  about  the  ports  and  shut  him  in.  A  thousand  picked 
men,  sent  to  make  an  opening,  fell  in  an  instant,  and  not  a  sol- 
dier returned. 

From  the  9th  to  the  12th  of  August  the  English  pursued  the 
flying  foe.  The  Spaniards  abandoned  all  thought  of  returning 
to  England,  and  only  sought  a  safe  return  to  Spain.  On  the 
14th  the  wind  changed  to  the  south-west,  and  "  produced  ^  a 
more  violent  storm,'  said  Howard,  '  than  was  ever  seen  before 
at  this  time  of  the  year.' "  The  English  safely  gained  the  roads 
at  Margate. 

^^  Far  diff*crent  was  the  fate  of  the  Spaniards.  Over  their 
invincible  Armada,  last  seen  by  the   departing  English  midway 
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between  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Denmark,  the  blackness  of 
night  seemed  suddenly  to  descend.  A  mystery  hung  for  a  long 
time  over  their  fate.  Damaged,  leaking,  without  pilots,  with- 
out a  competent  commander,  the  great  fleet  entered  that  furious 
storm,  and  was  whirled  along  the  iron  crags  of  Norway  and 
between  the  savaorc  rocks  of  Faroe  and  the  Hebrides.  In 
those  regions  of  tempest,  the  insulted  North  wreaked  its  full 
vengeance  on  the  insolent  Spaniards.  Disaster  after  disaster 
marked  their  perilous  track;  gale  after  gale  swept  them  hither 
and  thither,  tossing  tbem  on  sand-banks  or  shattering  them 
against  granite  cliffs.  The  coasts  of  Norway,  Scotland,  and 
•Ireland  were  strown  with  the  wrecks  of  that  pompous  fleet, 
which"  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  with  the  bones  of 
those  invincible  legions  which  were  to  have  sacked  London 
and  made  England  a  Spanish  vice-royalty." — Vol.  II.,  p.  506. 
Not  more  than  10,000  out  of  the  30,000  saw  the  coasts  of 
Spain  again,  while  most  of  the  leaders  perished.  So  universal 
was  the  mourning  in  Spain,  that,  to  prevent  a  universal  gloom, 
the  wearing  of  mourning  was  wholly  prohibited.  Philip  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  in  doubt  of  the  result  of  his  mammoth  pro- 
ject, and  believed  himself  successful.  But  when  the  result  was 
made  known  to  him,  he  tranquilly  observed :  "  Great  thanks  do 
I  render  to  Almighty  God  .  .  .  that  I  could  easily,  if  I 
chose,  place  another  fleet  upon  the  seas." 

'•And  thus,  with  the  sound  of  mourning  throughout  Spain — 
for  there  was  scarce  a  household  of  which  some  beloved  mem- 
ber had  not  perished  in  the  great  catastrophe — and  with  the 
peals  of  merry  bells  over  all  England  and  Holland,  and  with  a 
solemn  '  To  Deum'  resounding  in  every  church,  the  curtain  fell 
upon  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Armada." — Vol.  II.,  p.  536. 

With  the  details  of  a  few  months  further,  the  story  in  these 
volumes  is  concluded.  With  such  entertainment  as  has  been 
furnished  in  these  rare  chapters,  we  ardently  hope  the  author 
may  be  spared  to  detail  what  he  has  promised — the  completion 
of  the  history  of  the  struggle. 

With  our  author's  help  we  have  thus,  inadequately  indeed, 
passed  in  review  some  of  the  features  of  this  greatest  of  strug- 
gles for  freedom  of  intellect  and  of  conscience.     The  result  of 
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this  protracted  struggle  is  indelibly  written  in  the  aspect  of 
the  respective  powers  as  we  see  them  to-day.  Holland,  free, 
energetic,  happy,  vigorous  in  heart  and  mind,  is  enjoying  the 
hard-earned  fruits  of  her  early  protests  against  every  form  of 
tyranny.  That  commonwealth  which,  all  unconscious  of  its  la- 
tent powers,  went  about  begging  of  some  nation  to  take  it  un- 
der protection  and  rule  it,  laid  England  under  deep  obligation 
for  the  religious  liberties  she  now  enjoys,  and  has  more  than 
once  materially  changed  the  politics  of  Europe.  Her  example 
still  brings  hope  to  those  wlio,  in  despotic  lands,  pray  for  de- 
liverance. The  Sand-banks  along  the  North  Sea  bore  more 
precious  fruit  than  the  orange  groves  and  vine-clad  hills  of  Ma- 
laga and  Toledo. 

Spain  sought  the  establishment  of  one  faith,  one  despotic 
rule,  in  all  her  possessions.  The  experiment  failed  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  success  awaited  it  within  her  own  borders,  and 
brought  dearth  of  intellect  with  moral  stupor.  She  "  made  a 
solitude  and  called  it  peace,"  and,  deserted  by  freedom  and 
truth,  she  now  reaps  the  bitter  reward  of  bigotry  and  tyranny. 
Once  the  dictator  of  European  politics,  she  controlled  Italy ; 
but  no  Armada  moved  from  Cadiz  and  the  Azores  to  rescue 
Naples  from  Italian  insurgents;  no  splendid  infantry  hastened 
to  defend  his  Holiness  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter;  the  decrees  of 
the  Vatican  no  more  enfeoff  Spain  of  great  possessions,  for  the 
Vatican  and  the  Escurial  arc  alike  impotent.  The  nations  gather 
to  assert  the  nationality  of  Italy,  or  to  divide  it,  but  there  is  no 
voice  from  the  Escurial ;  no  court  cares  to  ask  the  will  of 
Spain  in  disposing  of  the  land  she  once  ruled.  She  drew  her 
sword  for  Catholicism  and  tyranny,  and  it  entered  her  own 
heart.  That  monkish  form  of  Catholicism  which  she  thought  to 
establish,  forbidding  thought,  brought  ghastly  deathliness,  and 
fettered  every  noble  quality  that  yearned  for  exercise. 

As  we  read  these  volumes  belbrc  us,  we  are  astounded  at 
the  fickleness  and  parsimony  of  Elizabeth.  Yet  we  are  not  to 
conceive  her  as  false,  nor  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  the  Prov- 
inces ;  she  was  offered  the  sovereignty,  but  she  wanted  money 
rather  than  sovereignty,  and  was  therefore  led,  more  than 
once,  to  deprecate   the   part    she  had   taken  in   their   behalf. 
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Even  after  the  Armada  had  been  driven  from  the  coasts,  her 
faithful  sailors  were  suffered  to  die  from  want  of  suitable  hos- 
pitals, which  her  parsimony  denied. 

We  think  it  unwarrantable  to  suppose,  with  our  author, 
that,  had  the  Spaniards  effected  a  landing,  they  would  have 
conquered  the  island.  When  the  fleet  was  ascertained  to  be 
moving  up  the  channel,  difference  of  religion  was  forgotten, 
and  there  was  immediately  an  united  people.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  vied  with  each  other  in  preparmg  to  repel  a  foreign 
foe.  The  Spanish  arms  had  not  been  able  to  overcome  the 
Netherlands  after  twenty  years  of  fighting  a  country  far  more 
exposed  and  easier  of  access  than  England,  and  possessing 
only  a  third  as  many  inhabitants.  .English  valor  had  more 
than  once  proved  itself  an  overmatch  for  the  well-disciplined 
Spanish  infantry.  With  a  navy  commanded  by  such  men  as 
Frobisher,  Hawkins,  Howard,  and  Drake,  reinforcements  had 
rarely  come  to  those  who  might  have  landed. 

In  the  volumes  promised  us,  we  shall  see  Germany,  for  many 
years  stupidly  gazing  upon  the  Netherland  struggle,  paying 
dearly  for  her  apathy  in  the  terrible  thirty  years'  conflict  that 
deluged  her  soil  with  blood,  and  which,  together  with  the  eighty 
years'  war  of  the  Netherlands,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia. 

Though  taught  by  such  fearful  experiences,  still  are  the  na- 
tions slow  to  learn  God's  great  lesson,  that  peace,  success 
and  power  arc  the  rewards  of  justice  and  righteousness  alone. 
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Art.  II.— the  PHASES  OF  MODERN  UNBELIEF.^ 


When  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had  determined  to 
consign  the  Christ  to  an  ignominious  death,  their  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  accomplishing  their  purpose  was  the  pro- 
curement of  witnesses  whose  testimony  should  have  the  neces- 
sary concord  to  make  the  accusation  credible.  It  was  not  that 
they  sought  for  truth  in  the  testiuiony;  that  they  did  not  ex- 
pect; but  the  evidence  was  not  consistent  with  itself;  in  the 
language  of  the  evangelist,  "  their  witness  agreqd  not  togeth- 
er." 

The  enemies  of  Christ  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  Malignity  has  not  been  want- 
ing, nor  intellectual  ability;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  success 
of  their  theories,  "  their  witness  has  not  agreed  together.'' 
The  batteries  whicli  one  company  of  unbelievers  have  erected 
for  the  assault  of  the  citadel  of  Divine  truth,  and  which  they 
have  fondly  believed  would  utterly  demolish  it,  have  been  them- 
selves completely  overthrown  by  the  next  body  of  assailants,, 
who  proceeded  upon  some  new  theory  of  assault,  which  w^as  to 
be  equally  potent,  but  which,  in  its  turn,  met  with  demolition 
from  some  later  champion  of  unbelief 

Within  the  recollection  of  many  still  living,  the  ribald  blas- 
phemies of  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  Tom  Paine,  and  the  con- 
temptuous sneers  of  Hume  and  Gibbon,  have  given  place  to  the 
cold  and  polished  rationalism  of  Goethe,  and    the    bewilderino; 


*  I.  The  History  of  Civilization  in  England.  By  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle.  Vol.  I.,  1858.  Vol.  11. ,  1861.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

II.  Essays  and  Reviews.     Oxford :  Parker  &  Son.     1860. 

III.  Thoughts  in  Aid  of  Faith,  Gathered  Chiefly  from  re- 
cent WORKS  in  Theology  and  Philosorhy.  By  Sara  S. 
Hennell.     London :  Manwaring.     1859. 

IV.  Discourses  of  Religion.  By  Theodore  Parker.  Boston  : 
James  Monroe  &  Co.     1857. 

V.  The  Professor's  Story.     By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.      Bos 
ton:  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee  &  Co.  1861. 

VI.  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
Social  Status,  by  the  same.     London:  1860. 
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speculations  of  Fichte;  while  these,  in  their  turn,  yielded  to  the 
mythical  dogma  of  Strauss,  the  development  theory  of  Oken, 
and  the  atheistic  positivism  of  Comte ;  which  last  are  now  giv- 
ing way  before  the  pantheistic  moonshine  of  Feuerbach,  Buckle^ 
Jewett,  Herbert  Spencer,  Baden  Powell,  Hennell,  Parker,  Em- 
erson, and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  We  might  well  be  content 
to  let  these  fierce  contestants  go  on  with  their  work  of  mutual 
destruction,  satisfied  that,  in  their  strife,  the  citadel  of  Truth 
is  likely  to  receive  no  harm ;  but  the  last  resort  of  these  spir- 
itual fillibusters  exhibits  so  palpably  the  shifts  to  which  they 
are  brought,  that  our  readers  will  doubtless  agree  with  us  that 
it  aftbrds  more  occasion  for  amusement  than  alarm. 

The  list  of  books  by  which  we  have  prefaced  our  article, 
may  seem  a  singular  collocation,  but  there  is  a  unity  of  purpose 
in  them,  which,  though  veiled  in  some  by  attractive  narrative, 
brilliant  essay,  or  learned  research,  and  in  others  by  an  appar- 
ent reverence  for  Divine  things,  is  still  the  controlling  motive 
in  their  publication.  This  purpose,  whether  hidden  or  boldly 
declared,  is,  to  deny  the  control  and  interference  of  God's 
Providence  in  human  affairs.  Either  as  the  result  of  pre- 
vious agreement,  or  from  consulting  their  own  predilections, 
each  of  the  writers  we  have  named,  has  chosen  a  particular 
field  for  the  illustration  of  this  position.  Mr.  Buckle,  with 
large  scholarship  and  abundant  reading,  has  attempted  to  de- 
monstrate that  History  is  only  the  development  of  natural  laws 
and  displays  no  evidence  of  Divine  interposition  in  the  affairs 
of  men;  the  Oxford  essayists  and  reviewers  have  undertaken 
the  difiicult  task  of  expelling  the  God  of  Providence  from  the 
Bible ;  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  with  a  dashing  brilliancy  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  attempts  to  show  that,  in  the  realms  of  Mor- 
al and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  in  the  domain  of  social  and  po- 
litical economy,  there  is  no  room  for  a  God  who  watches  even 
the  sparrow's  fall ;  and  the  Hennells,  brother  and  sister,  roam- 
ing over  the  realm  of  a  theology,  forsaken  of  its  Divine  Found- 
er, try  to  satisfy  themselves  and  their  disciples  with  the  dim 
shadows  of  a  Buddhistic  deity.  On  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
Theodore  Parker  coupled  with  a  Pantheism  so  open  as  to  be 
revolting,  a  charity  and    sympathy   for  humanity,  which  won 
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many  of  the  unthinking  to  personal  attachment  to  him,  and  tol- 
erance of  his  infidelity;  Emerson,  like  the  Hennells,  a  worship- 
per at  the  shrine  of  Buddha,  has  sought  to  invest  this  utter  non- 
entity with  transcendental  charms ;  and  Holmes,  with  wonder- 
ful powers  of  description  and  analysis,  has  sought  to  mingle 
his  subtle  poison  in  the  intellectual  food  of  the  reading  classes, 
and  to  sap  their  belief  in  a  God  of  Providence,  through  the  en- 
trancing pages  of  fiction. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  personal  history  of  some  of  these 
high-priests  of  the  temple  of  unbelief,  may  not  be  inappropri- 
ate here.  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
now  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  fortune,  but  a  recluse 
and  a  diligent  student.  His  memory  and  his  reading  are  alike 
vast,  his  style  vigorous  and  lucid,  but  he  is  prone  to  strong 
prejudices,  to  hasty  and  unjust  generalizations,  and  to  sweeping 
conclusions,  from  small  and  insufficient  premises.  On  terms  of 
close  personal  intimacy  with  Herbert  Spencer,  the  Hennells^ 
Baden  Powell,  Te^aple,  and  the  other  essayists  of  the  "Essays 
and  Reviews,"  he  and  they  have  floundered  together,  in  the 
quicksands  of  unl  elief. 

Mr.  Herbert  S^  encer,  also,  we  believe,  a  graduate  of  Oxford, 
brings  to  the  se'  vice  of  infidelity  a  vigorous  and  trenchant 
style,  grieat  pov  crs  of  generalization,  combined  with  an  utter 
recklessness  of  the  absurdities  to  which  his  sp  eculations  may 
lead.  His  genius  is  thoroughly  destructive;  he  would  not  hes- 
itate to  wrest  aside  the  pillars  of  the  world,  though  he  might 
be  fully  convinced  that  he  should  perish  in  the  ruin. 

Miss  Sara  S.  Hennell,  though  rendering  profound  homage  to 
the  two  brilliant  writers  named  above,  as  well  as  to  her  de- 
ceased brother,  and  to  Feuerbach,  possesses  powers  inferior  to 
neither  of  them.  She  has  a  keen  discrimination  of  the  weak 
points  in  their  theories,  remarkable  candor  in  their  statement, 
and  above  all,  a  woman's  heart,  which  craves,  and  will  crave, 
spite  of  the  protests  of  her  philosophy,  a  God  and  a  Saviour 
who  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  her  infirmities,  and 
whose  infinite  heart  can  beat,  in  some  measure,  responsive  to 
her  own. 

The  writers  of  the  "Essays  and  Reviews"  are   well   known, 
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both  in  England  and  America;  as  men  of  higli  intellectual  cul- 
turC;  of  extensive  attainments  in  the  walks  of  speculative  sci- 
ence, but  withal  of  a  disposition  to  bind  down  the  supernatural 
to  the  laws  which  govern  the  natural  world,  to  admit  nothing 
as  possible  wliich  is  beyond  the  metes  and  bounds  of  a  finite 
reason,  and  to  question  with  irreverent  curiosity  the  works  and 
ways  of  the  Infinite. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  race  has  infidelity  numbered 
among  its  leaders  a  group  of  more  brilliant  intellects,  or  pos- 
sessing more  fascinating  qualities.  That  they  lack  in  capacity 
for  profound  research,  in  the  ability  to  grapple  with  the  great 
problems  of  the  Divine  character  and  attributes,  and  to  com- 
prehend the  ways  of  God  with  man,  must  be  admitted ;  for  else 
they  could  never  have  attempted  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
such  phantoms  as  those  for  which  they  have  forsaken  the  glori- 
ous truths  and  the  sublime  realities  of  revelation ;  but  to  the 
superficial  thinker  their  bold,  dashing  style,  their  plausible  il- 
lustrations, and  their  rapid  and  apparently  logical  generaliza- 
tions, are  very  attractive. 

Yet,  with  all  their  learning  and  genius,  what  is  the  result 
they  have  reached?  What  the  substitute  they  have  to  offer  for 
the  God  of  the  Bible  ?  Is  it  some  Thor  or  Odin,  a  being  of 
terrible  passions  and  intense  vigor,  the  deification,  in  its  sub- 
limest  form,  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  physical  man  ? 
Ah,  no  !  that  would  be  too  formidable  a  deity  for  these  diletan- 
ti — these  delicately  nurtured  gentlemen  of  the  schools.  Was 
it,  then,  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  an  incarnation  of  intellect, 
the  source  of  all  lofty  conception  in  art,  in  music,  in  science, 
and  in  literature  ?  Could  they  not  have  found  in  such  a  deity 
the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes  and  aspirations  ?  Not  at  all.  An 
intellectual  God  would  have  interfered  with  their  claims  to  in- 
tellectual supremacy,  and  there  they  brooked  no  rival.  Was  it 
a  being  perfect  in  moral  attributes,  and  hence  qualified  to  gov- 
ern the  hearts,  and  control  the  conduct  of  men  ?  Such  a  divin- 
ity  as  Plato  might  have  imagined,  or  Socrates  adored  ?  A  con- 
ception such  as  this  would  have  been  creditable  to  them,  for  it 
would  have  approached  more  nearly  than  aught  else  to  that 
God  over  all,  blessed  forcvcrmore,  whose  sway    they   had   dis- 
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carded,  and  whose  existence  they  had  ignored.  But  a  Divinity 
who  took  cognizance  of  human  affairs  was  not  to  their  liking ; 
there  was,  in  the  idea  of  such  a  being,  too  much  to  call  forth 
the  sense  of  human  responsibility,  and  the  consciousness  of  hu- 
man ill-desert. 

They  were  shut  up,  then,  to  the  conception  of  a  perfectly  pas- 
sionless Deity,  once,  in  some  far-distant  period  of  the  shadowy 
past,  in  some  undefined  way,  connected  in  setting  this  universe, 
which  might  have  been  originally  a  part  of,  or  an  emanation 
from,  himself,  in  motion,  and  perhaps, — though  this  is  uncer- 
tain,— in  establishing  some  general  laws,  by  which,  from  that 
immensely  remote  period,  it  has  gone  on,  without  any  interfer- 
ence, while  he,  satisfied  with  his  participation  in  that  work,  has 
ever  since  remained  in  a  state  of  entire  quiescence,  engaged  in 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  perfections,  unmindful  of  any 
passing  event,  and  entirely  indifferent  to  the  fate,  or  the  future, 
of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  universe. 

This  theory  of  a  Supreme  Being  had  not  the  merit  of  nov- 
elty to  recommend  itj  in  all  its  essential  features,  Buddha, 
Sakhyanumi  had  taught  it,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  twenty- 
four  centuries  ago ;  and  yellow  robed  priests,  for  two  thousand 
years  and  more,-  had  chanted,  in  the  sacred  language  of  Burmah 
and  Ceylon,  the  praises  of  the  passionless  Buddha,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  condition  of  Nirvvana,  or  the  annihilation  of  all 
emotion  and  desire.  Nor  had  it  the  merit  of  satisfying  the 
cravings  and  longings  of  the  restless  human  heart,  ever  yearn- 
ing for  love,  and  only  to  be  satisfied  with  an  infinite  affection, 
bestowed  by  a  being  every  way  its  superior.  This  Buddhistic 
theory  was  too  cold,  too  shadowy,  too  unsubstantial,  for  a  na- 
ture thus  constituted ;  and  it  is  as  conclusive  a  testimony  of  its 
inefficiency  as  could  be  desired,  that  its  advocates,  having  lost 
God  as  an  object  of  afi*ection  and  love,  seek,  by  almost  frantic 
demonstrations,  to  prove  their  love  for  their  fellow  men. 

This  theory  leaves  man  without  any  other  inducement  than 
the  notoriously  insufficient  one,  of  the  evil  results  of  violation 
of  physical  laws,  to  a  better  and  holier  life.  Even  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  acts  in  the  ancient  Buddh- 
ism as  a  partial,  though  not  very  effectual,  check  upon  immoral- 
33-^ 
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ity  of  conduct,  is  left  out  from  the  new  Buddhism;  and  since 
the  passionless  Deity  takes  no  cognizance  of  human  conduct, 
every  man  may  take  his  own  risk  of  attaining  to  the  blessed 
condition  of  the  absence  of  all  desire,  or  of  perishing  like  the 
brute.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  among  the  adherents  of  this 
system,  there  are  no  men  who  have  attained  eminence  as  jurists ; 
for  the  theory  they  have  adopted  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  ret- 
ributive justice. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  impossible  that  minds  so  acute  as 
those  we  have  described,  can  have  taken  up  with  a  scheme  so 
absurd,  and  which  has  been  so  often  refuted,  as  this.  "  There 
must  be  some  mistake,"  insists  the  charitable  reader.  An  effete 
and  exploded  system  like  that  of  the  Bhuddists  cannot  certain- 
ly have  been  adopted  by  highly  educated  Englishmen  and 
Americans  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "We  have 
endeavored  to  show  that,  rejecting,  as  they  did,  the  other  pos- 
sible theories  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  ignoring  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  they  were  of  necessity  shut  up  to  the  Bhuddistic  idea, 
and  that  they  had  adopted  it  rather  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
than  choice.  That  thej  do  hold  it,  their  books  bear  abundant 
testimony.  Take  the  following  passages  from  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  as  an 
example : 

"  Science  ascribes  to  natural  causes  what  theology  ascribes 
to  supernatural  ones.  According  to  this  view,  the  calamities 
with  which  the  world  is  afflicted,  are  the  result  of  the  ignorance 
of  man,  and  not  of  the  interference  of  God.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  ascribe  to  Him  what  is  due  to  our  own  folly,  or  to 
our  own  vice."  p.  468. 

"  The  more  we  know  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  more  clearly 
do  we  understand  that  everything  which  happens  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  pestilence,  earthquake,  famine,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  the  necessary  result  of  something  which  had  previously 
happened.  Cause  produces  effect,  and  the  effect  becomes,  in 
its  turn,  a  cause  of  other  effects.  In  that  operation  we  see  no 
gap,  and  we  admit  of  no  pause.     To  us  the  chain  is  unbroken ; 

the  constancy  of  nature  is  unviolated. This 

is  the  scientific  view.     It  is  also  the  religions  view."  p.  469. 

"It  (the  theory  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world)  is 
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not  only  unscientific,  but  it  is  eminently  irreligious.  It  is,  in 
fact,  an  impeachment  of  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  It  is  a  slur  on  the  Omniscience  of  God.  It  assumes 
that  the  fate  of  nations,  instead  of  beino-  the  result  of  preceding 
and  surrounding  events,  is  specially  subject  to  the  control  and 
interference  of  Providence.  It  assumes  that  there  are  great 
public  emergencies,  in  which  such  interference  is  needed.  The 
great  Architect  of  the  universe,  the  Creator  and  Designer  of 
all  existing  things,  is  likened  (by  this  theory)  to  some  clumsy 
mechanic,  who  knows  his  trade  so  ill,  that  he  has  tq  be  called 
in,  to  alter  the  working  of  his  own  machine,  to  supply  its  defi- 
ciencies, to  fill  up  its  flaws,  and  to  rectify  its  errors."  p.  470. 

Mr.  Spencer  goes  even  farther  than  this.  He  has  discover- 
ed, as  he  assures  us,  '^  the  proper  beginning  of  intelligence," 
and  that  beginning  is  not  the  Divine  Creator,  as  its  continuance 
is  not  due  to  the  Divine  preserver  of  men.  Mr.  Spencer  would  be 
ready,  undoubtedly,  to  accept  in  its  entirety,  and  perhaps  even 
without  change  of  phraseology,  the  formula  of  Bhuddha  Sak- 
hyamuni  himself,  '^  There  was  no  beginning,  there  will  be  no 
end ;  and  from  the  eternal  no-beginning,  there  has  ever  been, 
and  will  ever  be,  a  ceaseless  round  of  arising  and  perishing 
worlds."  "  The  idea  of  real  origin,"  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "  is  a 
thing  which  vanishes  out  of  nature ;"  and  again,  '^  As  the  con- 
ception of  creation  is  to  be  rejected,  there  is  no  room  left  in 
the  universe  for  a  Creator.^' 

Feuerbach,  who  is  really  the  pioneer  in  this  plunge  back  into 
the  ages  of  darkness,  lays  down  these  two  propositions,  "  God  is 
only  a  being  of  the  understanding,  a  reflected  image  of  the  human 
intellect  projected  upon  vacancy- — not  only  in  his  attributes, 
but  in  his  very  existence,  demonstrable  to  have  no  other  than 
this  deceitful  origination."  ''  Christ  is  but  a  mere  romance  of 
the  heart."  "  These,"  he  says,  "  are  the  inexorable  verdicts  of 
reason." 

To  these  positions  Miss  Hennell  gives  her  sad  but  firm  as- 
sent, evidently  longing,  at  times,  to  get  back  to  some  firmer 
footing,  to  some  region  of  brighter  promise,  but  feeling  that, 
having  fairly  committed  herself  to  it,  her  doom  is  like  that  of 
those  who  passed  the  threshold  of  Dante's  Inferno,  "  Forever 
part  with  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here." 
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"  It  is  impossible,"  she  says,  "  to  avoid  the  impression 
that  a  religion  which  offers  no  more  than  this  (the  very  meagre 
showing  of  individual  comfort  of  the  Buddhistic  theory),  as  our 
individual  portion  in  the  great  truth,  falls  into  such  chilling 
contrast  with  the  elder  phase,  as  to  need  the  utmost  of  the  aid 
that  rational  investigation  can  afford,  to  reconcile  the  reception 
of  it  with  a  true  content."  p.  292. 

Again,  after  a  very  candid  statement  of  the  satisfaction 
which  the  Christian's  hope  gives  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  and  be- 
reavement, she  exclaims  with  passionate  earnestness : 

^'  Surely  not  I  there  is  truly  no  such  satisfaction  to  be  found 
in  this  new  form  of  faith;  but  must  we  not  own  to  ourselves, 
that  in  the  very  want,  lies  indeed  that  which  shows  its  harmony 
with  all  else  that  nature  has  brought  home  to  us  as  her  own  in- 
evitable  truth  !  Neither  anywhere  else  is  there  sign  of  perfect 
satisfaction  to  be  found  in  nature."  p.  402. 

The  authors  of  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  being  six  of  them 
clergymen  of  the  established  church  of  England,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  as  yet  attained  to  the  full  comprehension,  or  at 
least  to  the  frank  avowal,  of  Feuerbach's  "  inexorable  verdicts 
of  reason ;"  but  they  are  rapidly  approaching  them ;  already 
are  they  claimed  by  the  Buddhistic  school  as  fellow-laborers, 
and  Mr.  Buckle  is  quite  jubilant  at  their  release  from  the  thral- 
dom of  superstition.  They  have,  in  their  several  essays,  denied 
the  possibility  of  the  miracles  of  the  Scriptures;  ignored  the 
claims  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God ;  sought  to  efface  all  traces 
of  Divine  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  men,  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ;  treated  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion as  a  myth,  and  the  whole  historical  narrative  of  the  Bible 
as  of  no  more  value  or  reliability  than  the  traditions  of  the 
Greek  mythology.  It  only  remains  that  they  should  go  one  or 
two  steps  farther,  and  deny  that  God  has  any  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  or  that  there  is  really  a  God,  to  bring 
them  into  full  communion  with  Feuerbach,  Spencer,  Buckle, 
and  their  associates.  That  they  will  take  that  step,  ere  long, 
is  probable. 

But,  let  us  ask,  just  here,  is  this  all  that  infidelity  has  to  offer 
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after  its  ages  of  labor,  in  the  place  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  ? 
With  the  brilliant  intellects  that  have  exhausted  their  powers 
in  concocting  some  theory  which  should  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
the  human  heart ;  with  all  the  schemes  of  atheism  and  idolatry 
to  cull  from,  and  their  boasted  mastery  of  all  the  systems  of 
ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  can  they  find  nothing  better 
than  the  conception  which  the  Hindoo  warrior  matured  under 
the  banyan  tree  at  Gaya  ?  How  true  it  is,  that  now,  as  in 
ancient  times,  the  world  by  wisdom  knows  not  God. 

Unwilling  to  recognize  in  God  a  loving  Father,  and  in  Jesus 
a  Divine  Redeemer,  the  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  in  human 
form,  as  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  and  the  High  Priest  who  can 
be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  the  proud  infidel 
wearies  himself  in  groping  amid  the  darkness  for  some  Deity 
which  shall  answer  to  his  notions  of  God.  One  by  one,  he  ex- 
amines, as  well  as  he  may  in  the  gloom,  the  idols  of  the  heath- 
en, but  there  is  none  of  them  that  will  answer  his  purpose, 
and  at  last,  determined  not  to  know  the  true  God,  he  plunges 
into  the  depths  of  a  heartless,  soulless,  atheism — a  deep  so 
profound,  that  no  light,  save  that  from  the  throne  of  God,  can 
reach  him. 

How  diflerent,  and  how  incomparably  more  comforting  and 
joyous,  is  the  Christian's  idea  of  God  and  of  Christ.  To  him, 
God  is  the  source  of  light  and  love;  the  Creator,  though  him- 
self uncreated ;  the  tender  and  compassionate  Father  of  mercies, 
who,  though  knowing  all  things,  so  orders  events,  as  that  all 
things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  those  that  love  Him; 
who  watches  with  the  same  all-pervading  interest  and  care,  over 
the  sparrow's  fall  and  the  destiny-  of  empires,  and  whose  provi- 
dence supplies  the  wants  and  overrules  the  actions  of  all  his 
creatures.  To  the  believer  in  Christ  there  is  no  unintelligent 
happening ;  all  events,  great  and  little,  are  within  the  scope  of 
his  heavenly  Father's  knowledge  and  direction ;  and  his  faith 
trusts  him  as  implicitly  in  the  most  trifling  event,  as  in  the  des- 
tinies of  his  country,  or  the  duration  of  the  world.  To  him 
Christ  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  believed 
on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory.  He  is  his  Redeemer, 
his  Mediator,  his  Intercessor,  his  elder  Brother.     Through  him. 
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lie  can  pour  all  his  sorrows,  all  his  joys,  all  his  desires,  and  all 
his  hopes,  into  the  ear  of  his  Father  in  heaven.  Through  him, 
he  knows  he  shall  be  accepted,  and  hymning  his  praises,  shall, 
when  his  earthly  life  is  done,  walk  the  golden  streets  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  and  enjoy  the  bliss  of  heaven. 

To  the  Christian,  the  miracles  of  God's  word  are  evidences 
of  Almighty  power  and  mercy ;  not  violations  of  natural  laws, 
but  interclaspings  of  the  supernatural  and  the  natural,  both 
alike  under  the  control,  and  subservient  to,  the  plans  of  him 
who  is  wonderful  in  working. 

Can  there,  then,  be  any  hesitancy  in  choosing  between  the 
condition  of  him  whose  mind  is  thus  kept  in  perfect  peace, 
being  staid  on  God,  and  of  the  man  whose  unwillingness  to  ac- 
knowledge God  makes  him  like  the  troubled  sea,  which  cannot 
rest,  and  whose  waves  cast  up  mire  and  dirt  ? 


Art.  III.— slavery  AND  ANCIENT  ROME. 

The  lessons  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  are  acquiring  a 
new  significance  at  the  present  time.  People  recur  to  them  as 
one  would  return  to  a  gallery  of  old  paintings  which  he  had 
suddenly  learned  contained  portraits  of  his  own  ancestors. 
Had  not  the  humanity  worshippers  of  our  age  misinterpreted 
these  lessons,  we  might  be  less  surprised,  though  not  less  sad, 
that  a  moral  earthquake  is  shaking  our  nation,  and  darkening 
the  heavens  with  the  smoke  of  battle ;  or  that  when  a  nation 
weighs  philanthropy  against  commerce  and  cotton,  the  former 
threatens  to  kick  the  beam. 

The  most  melancholy  fact  in  human  nature  is,  as  history 
shows,  that  however  tenacious  of  right,  as  regards  themselves, 
men  may  be,  they  naturally  disregard  its  application  to  others, 
in  favor  of  their  own  personal  and  selfish  aims. 

The  tide  of  human  depravity  has  always  set  towards  oppres- 
sion.     But    God   has    ordained   a   counter   current,   growing 
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stronger  every  century,  in  favor  of  liberty  and  equality.  This 
may  have  been  apparent  hitherto  chiefly  in  the  eddies  and 
whirlpools  by  which  it  has  disturbed  the  downward  course  of 
human  affairs.  Our  nation  is  trembling  in  the  chafing  surges 
of  these  conflicting  currents,  not  far  from  the  whirlpool  where 
Rome  of  old  went  down. 

We  trust  that  God  still  sees  enough  of  good,  or  of  the  possi- 
bility of  good,  in  it,  to  save  it  from  her  fate.  Yet  perhaps  a 
lesson  from  her  history  may  be  read  at  the  present  time  with 
more' than  ordinary  interest  and  profit.  'We  only  offer  here  a 
paragraph  from  that  historic  lesson,  and  refer  the  reader  to 
the  fuller  statements  which  may  be  found  in  Roman  history  it- 
self. 

Rome,  founded  by  fugitives  and  exiles,  declared  herself  an 
asylum  of  freedom  for  the  oppressed.  But  her  people  began, 
during  the  reign  of  their  first  king,  to  make  bondmen  of  their 
captives.  Their  struggles  after  liberty,  like  too  many  since, 
were  prompted  by  a  desire  to  be  the  oppressors,  and  not  the 
oppressed.  The  higher  they  raised  the  standard  of  their  civil- 
ization and  power,  the  more  numerous  became  the  victims  of 
their  tyi'anny.  They  not  only  increased  the  number  of  their 
vassals  by  w^ar,  but  by  kidnapping  from  every  nation  adjacent 
to  their  constantly  extending  borders,  and  by  purchase,  till  the 
demand  created  a  trade,  in  which,  at  one  single  market,  Delos, 
ten  thousand  human  beings  are  known  to  have  changed  owners 
in  a  day.  Even  while  the  patriotism  and  magnanimity  of  the 
Roman  citizen  were  famed  among  all  nations,  and  his  person 
respected  everywhere,  he  was  exercising  over  beings,  by  nature 
as  good  as  himself, — but  by  custom  reduced  to  mere  things, — ■ 
a  tyranny  which  knew  no  restraint  from  law  or  humanity. 
Every  power  and  attribute  of  the  slave  belonged  to  his  master, 
who  had  power  to  punish  him,  and  even  to  take  his  life,  by  any 
tortures  which  imagination  could  invent,  or  passion  inflict."^  If 
it  were  possit)le  to  speak  of  degrees,  in  the  absolute  misery  of 
such  a  condition,  we  could  suppose  that  the  Italian  slaves  were 
better  off  than   those  among  barbarous  nations ;  and  their  con- 

*  Blair*s  Inquiry. 
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dition  removed  them  farther  from  the  brutes  than  that  of  the 
Helots,  who  lived  and  toiled  like  the  cattle  on  the  plantations 
of  Sparta,  and  tliere  died,  or  were  butchered,  when  they  multi- 
plied too  rapidly,  or  became  useless  through  age.  They  were 
more  degraded  than  the  slaves  of  Athens,  though  they  had 
more  than  a  compensation,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  ways  were 
open  to  individual  emancipations.  There  were  times  at  Rome 
when  freed  men,  or  their  descendants,  filled  almost  every 
station  in  the  Republic,  and  composed  a  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens. 

The  number  of  slaves,  during  all  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
was  probably  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  free  population.  Un- 
der the  Emperors,  they  were  still  more  numerous.  Many 
patricians  possessed  hundreds  of  domestics,  while  they  counted 
their  field  servants  by  thousands,  and  among  them,  not  over* 
seers  merely,  but  torturers  to  administer  chastisements.  The 
human  herds  that  tilled  the  soil  by  day,  were  chained  by  night 
in  the  pens  of  the  workhouse.  The  prevention  of  marriage 
and  the  promiscuous  mingling  of  the  sexes,  completed  their 
brutalization.  The  incidental  notices  in  the  more  common 
classics  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  majority 
of  slaves,  or  of  the  lower  classes  of  citizens.  The  slaves  that 
we  hear  of  there  are  exceptions  to  the  mass.  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  nothing  was  done  for  the  elevation  of  servants, 
farther  than  could  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  masters.  What- 
ever capacity  a  slave  might  possess,  his  master  scrupled  not  to 
use ;  his  principle  was  to  make  the  servant  minister  not 
only  to  every  necessity,  but  to  every  artificial  want  and  pam- 
pered appetite. 

The  slave  filled  every  station  ; — he  supplied  the  place  of 
beasts  in  carrying  the  master  in  his  sedan  to  the  theatre,  and 
he  composed  the  play  for  his  amusement.  He  excavated  the 
soil,  carried  away  the  rubbish,  like  a  beast  of  burden;  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  mausoleum  and  the  temple,  and  he  de- 
signed and  painted  the  decorations  of  their  walls.  Free  labor 
was  disgraced,  and  what  was  worse,  met  no  reward.  The  de- 
scendants and  successors  of  Cincinnatus  were  forced  to  become 
creditors  of  the  rich,  and  then  their  little  farms  were  taken  to 
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extend  the  plantations  of  usurers.  Sometimes  their  children 
were  exchanged  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  the  peasants  them- 
selves became  attached  to  their  lands  in  perpetual  servitude, 
or  else  migrated  to  the  city  to  hire  tottering  hovels,  and  live, 
not  by  labor,  but  on  the  miserly  pittance  doled  to  them  by  the 
patrons  to  whom  they  sold  their  suffrage. 

The  blighting  influence  of  slavery  must  be  traced  wherever 
the  slave  was  found.  In  the  nursery  the  slave  took  the  office 
of  mother,  and  in  consequence  the  Roman  youth  entered  man- 
hood with  imperious  manners  and  unbridled  passions.  The  li- 
centiousness of  the  patricians,  which  was  fed  by  slavery,  and 
which  is  always  more  or  less  prevalent  where  slavery  exists,  is 
too  revolting  to  be  described.  And  their  cruelty  is  equally  so. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  they  were  accustomed  from 
youth  to  have  every  want  anticipated  by  obsequious  slaves,  and 
to  visit  the  slightest  omission  on  the  part  of  a  slave  with  any 
barbarous  inflictions  that  anger  might  suggest.  No  better  proof 
of  the  influence  of  their  institutions  in  hardening  the  heart, 
could  be  adduced,  than  the  fact  that  they  found  their  keenest 
delight  in  the  agonies  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  glad- 
iators who  were  annually  slaughtered  for  their  amusement. 

A  walk  through  the  city  of  Rome,  suggestive  as  it  would  be 
now  of  contrasted  grandeur  and  debasement,  must  have  been 
infinitely  more  so  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  Then  would  be 
seen  the  ragged  plebian  hurrying  from  his  '^  dark  hole,"  where 
misery  made  life  a  burden,  to  salute  the  office  seeker  for  whom 
he  had  promised  to  vote,  and  receive  a  morsel  for  his  daily 
meal ;  and  the  magistrate,  in  his  gilded  carriage  with  its  liver- 
ied driver,  would  be  met  on  a  similar  errand.  On  all  sides, 
splendid  palaces,  temples,  and  public  works,  bore  witness  to 
the  unrequited  toil  of  thousands.  •  Here  noble  aqueducts,  and 
fountains,  and  squares,  thronged  with  beggars,  and  there  low 
alleys  lined  with  damp  cellars,  and  crowded  garrets,  where  per- 
ennial pestilence  held  carnival.  There  was  the  forum,  adorned 
with  symbols  of  triumph,  and  trophies  from  all  nations,  sur- 
rounded by  temples,  and  altars,  and  statues;  and,  hard  by,  the 
slave  mart,  where  the  Scythian  priboner,  the  kidnapped  Ethio- 
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plan,  and  the  Gallic  page — the  skill  of  the  cook,  the  barber, 
the  mechanic,  the  painter,  of  the  teacher  and  physician,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  Grecian  maiden — all  went  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Along  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  stroller  might  see  in  its  cur- 
rent the  drowned  infant — not  always  of  a  slave — floating  tow- 
ards the  sea,  and  might  hear  from  the  island  opposite  the 
faint  moan  of  the  worn  out  slave  left  there  to  die.  In  the 
country,  he  would  see  magnificent  villas,  surrounded  with  grove 
and  lawn,  fount  and  portico,  everything  suggestivt3  of  luxurious 
ease  and  agreeable  retirement;  anon  would  be  seen  the  once 
fertile  plains,  barren  and  nearly  desolate,  here  and  there  the 
huts  of  former  proprietors,  who  now  live  in  such  inconceivable 
wretchedness  that  even  the  slaves  despise  them.  On  the  plan- 
tations of  the  patricians  the  car  would  be  pierced  by  the 
shrieks  from  the  whipping-house,  and  the  eye  pained  by  the 
sischt  of  the  wretched  bondmen,  with  rines  of  iron  on  their 
necks,  and  with  chain-galled  wrists,  wending  their  way  to  their 
tasks,  bearing  the  utensils  of  labor. 

There  was  one  patriotic  heart  in  which  such  sights  awoke  a 
feeling  of  sympathy.  Tiberius  Gracchus  had  spent  his  youth 
under  the  careful  culture  of  his  own  noble  mother,  and  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  benevolence  were  not  wholly  eradi- 
cated from  his  breast  by  the  selfish  tendencies  of  his  times. 
He  undertook  to  restore  to  his  countrymen  their  natural  right 
to  the  soil.  This  movement  aro^ised  the  utmost  opposition  of 
the  aristocracy,  not  only  because  it  would  interrupt  their  usur- 
pation of  the  public  lands,  but  because  it  would  make  the  mass- 
es independent  of  them.  It  proposed  to  make  the  poor  citi- 
zens land  holders,  and  thus  give  them  interests  of  their  own  to 
care  for,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  aristocracy.  Had  this 
movement  succeeded,  and  the  Republic  again  been  established 
upon  the  basis  of  the  protected  rights  of  the  whole  people,  the 
tendency  to  concentrate  all  power  and  wealth  in  the  few,  would 
have  been  counteracted,  and  the  Eepublic  would  not  at  length 
have  required  to  be  merged  in  the  Empire.  We  might  also 
have  dated  from  that  period  the  decline  of  slavery,  for  slave 
labor  cannot  compete  with  free  labor,  when  both  receive  equal 
support  from  law  and  capital.     But  alas  !    the  system  had    so 
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degraded  the  masses  that  they  were  unfitted  to  forsake  the 
shows  of  the  circus  and  arena,  and  support  the  champion  of 
their  cause  against  the  tyrant  patricians ;  and  so  far  corrupted 
was  the  senatorial  order  that  they  scrupled  not  to  murder  him 
by  an  aristocratic  mob.  Similar  weakness  of  the  masses,  and 
recklessness  on  the  part  of  the  nobility,  defeated  the  younger 
Gracchus,  who  bravely  attempted  the  same  reform.  Subse- 
quently Marius  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people,  but  the  only 
effect  was  to  render  that  cause  more  desperate,  and  the  aris- 
tocracy more  intolerably  cruel.  Insurrections  among  the  slaves 
grew  more  and  more  frequent ;  the  stake,  the  cross,  and  the  ar- 
my were  insufficient  to  preserve  tranquility.  Many  of  the 
slaves  were  captured  warriors,  and  when  anger  found  them 
weapons  in  the  country  of  their  foes,  they  proved  terrible  ene- 
mies. Sicily,  which,  after  the  slave  culture  had  exhausted  Ita- 
ly, was  tilled  by  great  numbers  of  bondmen,  became  the  scene 
of  most  sanguinary  conflicts.  Spartacus,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  gladiators,  raised  the  shout  for  freedom  near  the  plains  of 
Capua,  and  instantly  the  wretched  vassals  of  all  kindreds  and 
tongues  flocked  to  his  standard.  All  Italy  trembled  under  the 
rush  of  the  avalanche.  And  had  not  their  previous  condition 
rendered  them  too  degraded  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  they 
might  have  swept  their  oppressors  fro^  the  country,  or  held 
their  way,  whither  they  were  tending,  and  established  a  repub- 
lic boyond  tlie  Alps.  But  they  stopped  to  make  that  use  of 
victory  which  their  plundering  masters  had  taught  them,  and  so 
were  remanded  back  to  their  bonds,  though  not  till  the  blood 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  had  drenched  the  soil  which  bonda2:e 
had  cursed. 

But  the  chain  that  bound  them  down  to  barbarism  was  also 
aro»und  the  necks  of  their  oppressors.  While  the  splendor  of 
Eoman  genius  and  Roman  arms  was  blazing  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  world,  the  mists  of  barbarism  were  gathering 
over  her  valleys,  and  rising  around  her  temples  and  forum.  The 
corroding  canker  of  slavery  that  ate  out  the  heart  of  the  Be- 
public,  changed  the  Empire  into  a  despotism,  and  eventually 
opened  the  gates  to  the  inundation  of  northern  armies.  Her 
end  was  what,  in  the  light   of  history,  we   should  expect — an 
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impressive  affirmation  of  the  truth  that  those  who  deny  the  en- 
joyment of  natural  rights  to  others,  forfeit  their  own ;  and  a 
vindication  of  the  decree  of  Jehovah,  that  The  nation  and  king- 
dom that  will  not  serve  the  right  shall  perish. 


Art.  IV.— the  VOICE  OF  BLOOD."^ 

Words  are  but  vehicles  of  thought.  Custom  arbitrates  their 
meaning.  Sometimes  this  power  gives  the  import  of  a  word, 
and  then  gradually  reverses  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  pre- 
vent— to  go  before;  now,  to  hinder.  At  other  times,  new 
strength  is  given  to  the  first  meaning  by  the  relation  which  it 
holds  to  a  people's  national  welfare,  while  the  diversified 
changes  accompanying  their  history,  compel  the  word  to  take 
on  new  types  and  shades  of  meaning,  corresponding  therewith. 
Such  was  the  word  circumcision  among  the  Jews. 

The  Divinely  appointed  ceremonies  of  the  ancients  gave 
those  elements  used  a  symbolic  tongue,  with  distinct  and  em- 
phatic utterances.  Eacji  element  had  its  sphere,  nor  were  they 
interchanged.  Water  was  not  used  instead  of  blood,  nor  vice 
versa.  The  natural  voice  of  water  was  that  of  purity — of 
blood,  life.  "  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood.  For  it 
is  the  life  of  all  flesh ;  the  blood  of  it  is  for  the  life  thereof." 
Lev.  17:11,  14.  "  For  the  blood  is  the  life."  Deut.  12  :  23. 
The  universality  of  man's  sinful  life,  while  in  a  state  of  nature, 

*  This  article  is  not  without  points  of  considerable  interest.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  consider  it  defective  and  unsound,  and  must 
leave  the  responsibility  of  its  sentiments  entirely  with  its  author.  It 
does  not,  in  our  opinion,  fairly  represent  the  systems  from  which  it 
differs.  It  makes  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  setting  forth  a  .very 
small  part  as  a  whole.  Still,  we  bespeak  for  the  article  a  careful  pe- 
rusal as  directing  attention  to  one  phase  of  the  atonement  that  may 
relieve  some  minds.  It  may  be  a  phase  too  much  neglected,  but  only 
one  phase,  after  all,  among  thousands. — Ed.  Quartekly. 
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caused  this  term  to  be  used  as  the  emblem  of  corruption.  This 
may  be  called  the  associative  voice.  While  all  bloody  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  speaks  the  same  thing,  the  associative  voice  is 
widely  different.  Thus  the  voice  of  the  blood  of  a  dog  would 
be  very  different  from  that  of  the  lamb — the  hawk  from  a 
dove — the  swine  from  the  ox.  While  each  is  equally  without 
moral  character,  the  habits  of  these  creatures  speak  in  their 
blood.  The  blood  of  every  moral  intelligence  speaks  with  the 
associative  voice  of  moral  character — obedience  or  disobedience 
to  God. 

How  widely  different  is  this  associative  voice  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  from. that  found  in  any  or  all  other  persons.  ^^  Ye  are 
come  unto  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the 
blood  of  sprinkling,  that  spcaketh  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel."  Heb.  12:  24.  Throughout  the  Jewish  economy,  sprink- 
ling was  the  chosen  manner  of  setting  apart  and  consecrating, 
or  for  purifying  and  purging,  that  which  was  previously  defiled. 
Hence,  sprinkling  came  to  have  the  symbolic  voice  of  conse- 
crating, setting  apart,  or  purging.  Water  was  selected  for 
the  purification  of  inanimate  things,  as  vessels  and  houses  not 
dedicated  to  worship.  Also,  in  the  ceremonies  of  pronouncing  a 
person  restored  from  a  disease,  involving  no  moral  character,  or 
pronouncing  him  clean  after  handling  a  dead  body.  It  stood  as  the 
general  symbol  of  purification  for  nearly  all  things,  except  those 
which  had  life,  or  by  their  use,  represented  moral  character.  It 
was  thought  a  fit  emblem  by  which  to  set  forth  the  educational 
and  political  changes  from  idolatry.  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean ;  from  all  your  filthiness 
and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you." 

But  not  so  when  they  would  set  forth  the  purifying  of  char- 
acter. Blood  was  the  chosen  emblem  of  character,  and  God 
never  remitted  sin  under  any  other.  "  And  without  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  there  was  no  remission."  It  was  also  used  for 
the  dedication  of  houses  for  religious  worship.  Blood,  being 
the  natural  emblem  of  life,  was  the  most  rational  element  to 
be  used  where  the  moral  purging  of  life  was  to  be  set  forth. 
And  as  the  manifestations  of  God  to  them  were  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  purification,  it  was  natural  to  associate  character  with 
the  place  where  he  was  to  be  manifested.  Hence,  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  tabernacle  and  temple.     Heb.  9:  21. 

Since  the  ancients  were  so  fond  of  placing  the  symbol  before 
them  that  they  might  have  conveyed  with  force  the  reality,  it 
becomes  very  plain  that  a  principle,  and  not  a  liquid,  was   de- 

■a 

signed  in  the  use  of  blood  in  connection  with  Jewish  sacrifices. 
Life  continuing  was  represented  by  blood  in  circulation.  Deut. 
19  :  10.  Life  forcibly  closed,  by  blood  spilled,  or  shed.  In 
this  sense,  man  sheds  blood  in  whatever  way  he  takes  life.  As 
death  naturally  seals  all  acts  and  testaments,  by  cutting  short 
our  probation — Heb.  9:17 — so  shed  blood  becomes  the  em- 
blematic seal  of  all  the  acts  and  testaments  of  that  life,  or  pro- 
bation forcibly  closed. 

Our  Saviour  found  these  terms  thus  used  by  his  people,  and 
continued  them  without  variation.  At  times  he  informed  the 
people  that  to  be  his  disciples,  they  must  take  up  their  cross 
and  follow  him ;  but  when  they  had  misapprehended  his  mean- 
ing, aiming  only  to  be  in  his  company  for  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
he  would  turn  and  inform  them  that  "  Except  they  should  eat 
his  flesh,  and  drink  his  blood,  they  had  no  life  in  them."  By 
this,  we  understand  him  to  say  to  them,  with  the  force  of  em- 
blem, that  without  grasping  the  sentiments,  ^'  Thou  art  the  Christ 
of  God,"  or  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  "  I  have  set  you 
an  example,"  or  "  My  obedience  unto  crucifixion  is  your  only 
true  ideal  standard  of  Christian  life," — it  was  impossible  to  be 
his  disciples.  The  voice  of  blood  was  evidently  very  signifi- 
cant. Every  man's  blood  has  a  voice.  As  the  circumstances 
of  their  being,  character,  and  life,  differ,  so  this  voice  varies. 

The  blood  of  Christ  speaks  for  matter,  authority,  and  perpe- 
tuity, as  the  blood  of  no  other,  nor  all  others,  can.  To  more 
fully  elucidate  the  voice  of  blood,  we  will  again  allude  to  the 
passage  found  in  Heb.  12  :  24,  "  To  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the 
new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  bet- 
ter things  than  that  of  Abel."  Under  a  figure  of  speech,  we  have 
presented  to  us  the  perfectly  consecrated  and  purifying  life  of 
Christ,  in  contrast  to,  and  comparison  with,  the  redeemed  and 
purified  life  of  Abel. 
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1.    We  inquire  for  the  voice  of  AheVs  blood, 

God  is  represented  as  saying  unto  Cain,  "  The  voice  of  thy 
brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground."  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  imagines  that  this  voice  was  that  of  "  Vengeance^  ven- 
geance." If  this  was  the  voice  of  Abel's  shed  blood,  it  poorly 
represents  his  life-character,  formed  in  the  light  of  the  new  cov- 
enant principles,  or  the  offering  which,  by  faith,  he  had  just 
presented  to  God.  Those  principles  teach  us  to  forgive,  to 
return  blessing  for  cursing.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  voice 
of  blood  so  suddenly  changes.  Besides,  Paul  says  that  it  is 
Abel's  lifej  in  connection  with  his  sacrifices,  that  yet  speaketh. 
"  By  faith,  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous, 
God  testifying  of  his  gifts :  and  by  it  he  being  dead  yet  speak- 
eth."    Heb.  11:4. 

The  new  covenant  principles  are  known  to  be  set  forth  in 
Christ's  blood.  -'■  Likewise,  also,  the  cup  after  supper,  saying, 
this  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  far 
you."  Paul,  in  comparing  it  with  Abel's,  says  it  "  speaketh  bet- 
ter things."  This  would  not  seem  to  be  fit  language  by  which 
to  represent  a  complete  contrast  in  every  essential  particular. 

The  inferiority  of  Abel's  life  is  seen,  when  taken  as  a  whole, 
in  that  it  did  not  honor  God's  first,  or  law-covenant,  given  to 
the  world.  Man  having  been  created  with  reference  to  the 
first  covenant,  can  never  fulfil  the  obligation  of  his  being,  other 
than  by  keeping  it.  Abel  found  himself  debtor  to  this  law,  in 
common  with  the  world  of  ^transgressors,  and  being  unable  to 
perform  works  of  supererogation,  he  accepted  of  God's  offer  to 
approach  his  throne  through  grace,  then  dimly  seen  in  lamb- 
offerings,  but  yet  to  be  fully  seen  in  the  great  sin-offering  of 
the  world.  Hence,  his  offering  was  with  reference  to  his  spir- 
itual wants.  He  meekly  consented  to  be  saved  by  grace.  His 
life,  failing  in  law,  succeeded  in  grace.  Touching  the  first  cov- 
enant, his  life  strongly  contrasts  with  Christ's. 

Abel's  life,  in  a  redeemed  sense,  speaks  something  of  a  pat- 
tern, but  the  fact  that  it  was  ever  wrong,  places  it  below  the 
true  standard.  As  it  was,  it  showed  the  necessity  and  the 
possession  oi  faith.     This  was  seen  in  selecting  an  animal,  that 
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to  any  extent  could  represent  the  Son  of  God.  If  it,  should 
appear  that  God  had  appointed  the  animal,  and  the  mode  of 
sacrificing  it;  then  his  faith  was  apparent  in  believing  God. 
The  Scriptures  unite  with  Josephus  in  affirming  that  tlie  evi- 
dence of  acceptance  at  these  sacrifices^  consisted  in  the  Divine 
witness,  usually  by  fire. 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  visible  phenomenon  was  mani- 
fested at  Abel's  offering,  inasmuch  as  Cain,  without  faith,  saw 
that  it  was  accepted  of  God.  Abel's  blood,  associatively, 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  approaching  God  through  a  sin-offer- 
ing. Considering  that  his  wants  were  identical  with  the  Jews, 
it  isnot  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  enjoyed  something 
corresponding  to  the  scape-goat  of  that  nation.  All  sin-offer- 
ings were  widely  distinguished  from  that  large  class  of  euchar- 
istical  offerings,  by  the  very  evident  design  that  the  former 
should  be  mediums  of  Divine  revelation.  The  voice  of  blood 
in  every  sin-offering  was  significant,  but  peculiarly  so  in  the 
offering  of  the  goats,  in  which  one  was  to  play  the  part  of  the 
resurrection. 

Man's  wants  might  be  briefly  stated  thus :  The  power  and 
goodness  of  God  identified  with  the  infirmities  of  the  race,  so 
as  to  give  an  assurance  of  his  syinpathy  and  ability  to  be  both 
just  and  merciful.  Beast  sacrifices,  when  offered  in  attestation 
of  this  truth,  distinctly  uttered  by  the  priest,  if  accompanied  by 
miraculous  signs  of  approval,  could  indirectly  teach  the  essen- 
tial features  of  this  truth. 

But  in  order  that  man  should  repent  of  his  sins,  the  nature 
of  sin  must  be  seen  in  connection  with  a  practical  illustration 
of  law-keeping.  While  unregenerate,  this  would  serve  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  a  pattern  in  direct  contrast  with  his  life,  and  a 
schoolmaster  leading  to  Christ.  After  conversion  it  would  be- 
come the  grand  mark  of  Christian  perfection,  with  which,  to 
some  extent,  he  cotnpares.  This  want  could  only  be  imperfect- 
ly met  in  the  times  of  beast  offerings.  The  best  substitution 
for  the  life  pattern  was  found  in  the  multiplicity  of  ceremonies. 
Paul  affirms  that  their  typical  offerings  lacked  three  essential 
particulars  of  meeting  man's  wants.  They  lacked  the  mark  of 
perfection;  Heb.  9*:  9  •  10  : 1 — the  power  and  illustration  of  the 
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moral  resurrection,  or  the  taking  away  of  sin — Heb.  10 :  4 — 
consequently  they  lacked  perpetuity.  Heb.  10:  3,  12.  Still  it 
is  wonderful  how  much  of  the  teaching  of  the  gospel  covenant 
they  could  shadow  forth  by  means  of  two  goats.  Though  they 
were  compelled  to  look  through  a  vail,  yet  the  thought  is  sub- 
limely beautiful,  that  through  means  so  simple,  God  could  teach 
so  important  a  lesson  to  the  repentant,  while  he  typified  his 
Son,  to  make  his  appearance  thousands  of  years  thereafter. 

The  voice  of  the  .blood  of  the  sacrifice  was,  by  itself,  that  of 
innocence.  With  it  man's  sinful  life  would  somewhat  contrast. 
With  the  miraculous  sanctions  of  the  teachings  of  the  priest,  a  ray 
of  gospel  hope  was  kindled  in  the  penitent's  heart.  The  reve- 
lation of  these  truths  was  called  his  atonement.  The  most 
difficult  truth  to  reveal  was  that  of  the  resurrection.  The  pres- 
ence of  that  mysterious  rod  that,  though  withered  and  dead, 
once  bore  buds  and  blossoms  and  almonds,  could  but  remind 
them  of  God's  ability  to  bring  life  from  death. 

But  the  goats  above  alluded  to,  were  calculated  to  illustrate 
this  truth  more  forcibly.  Two  goats  are  presented,  identical 
in  appearance.  Having  selected  by  lot  the  victim  for  slaughter, 
the  other  is  led  aside,  while  the  statement  is  made — the  wit- 
ness given — and  all  ready  to  grasp  the  truth.  "  The  hour  now 
is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
they  that  hear  shall  live" — and  having  listened  to  the  tongue  of 
fire  without  the  camp — they  were  prepared  to  witness  the  doc- 
trine of  the  organic  resurrection  illustrated  by  figure.  "  But 
the  goat,  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scape-goat,  shall  be 
presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with 
him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a  scape-goat  into  the  wilderness." 
Lev.  16:  10. 

The  voice  of  this  part  of  the  atonement  was  life  from 
death,  and  the  eternal  separation  of  sin  from  the  offender. 
Thus,  by  means  of  sacrifice,  under  repeated  miracles,  the  true 
gospel  was  then  preached.  Such  a  gospel  Abel  preached  while 
living,  and  being  dead,  his  blood  continues  to  speak  it  from  the 
ground.  ^'  God  testifying  of  his  gifts,  and  by  it  he  being  dead 
yet  speaketh."     Heb.  11:4. 

The  voice  of  Abel's  blood  crieth  by  contact  with  Cain  in  the 
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nature  of  tliejr  ofFerings.  Abel's  was  a  sm-q^erm^ ;  Cain's  a 
thank-offering.  The  one,  the  result  of  faith  in  a  promised 
Messiah — the  other,  a  mere  recognition  of  the  God  of  nature 
— an  eye  simply  on  his  table,  with  his  spiritual  wants  for- 
gotten. 

Abel's  blood  testified  to  the  manner  by  which  he  had  been 
enabled  to  glorify  God  in  his  death.  He  gave  the  world  a 
view  of  sin,  which  they  have  ever  been  unwilling  to  look  at. 
"  And  wherefore  slew  he  him  ?  Because  his  own  works  were 
evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous."  Sin  is  so  far  shown  to  be  blas- 
phemous hate  towards  God,  as  to  cause  hatred  towards  a  brother 
for  being  righteous.    Equally  striking  was  the  contrast  of  results. 

Abel,  in  his  loyalty,  had  power  to  taste  death  composedly,  in 
hope  of  the  life  to  which  his  offering  pointed.  The  other,  ob- 
taining no  comfort  from  his  worship,  became  a  fratricide,  and 
fled  in  terror  before  a  just  God  and  injured  man. 

Such  a  voice  as  that  of  Abel's  blood  has  ever  commanded 
the  ear  of  the  great  God.  It  speaketh  many  good  things,  but 
there  is  a  voice  speaking  better  things. 

2.  We  allude  to  the  voice  of  Chrisfs  ^^  shed  hlood,^^  called 
the  "  blood  of  sprinkling ^ 

One's  life  always  speaks  with  the  power  of  association. 
Great  men's  lives  have  many  and  important  associations. 
Thus  the  blood  of  Luther  speaks  with  the  association  of  the 
Protestant  reformation  in  general — of  IIuss,  of  the  reformation 
in  Bohemia — of  Latimer  and  Ridley,  of  the  reformation  in  Eng- 
land. Washington's  life  associates  the  scenes  of  the  American 
revolution.  It  speaks  to  us  not  only  in  the  language  of  a  Gen- 
eral in  command  d^ndi  peril,  but  as  a  Christian  ^wH  father. 

Associating  the  manifestations  of  the  true  God  in  Christ,  his 
blood  speaks  with  a  Divine  meaning.  His  life  throughout  hon- 
ored God's  law.  In  this  it  presents  a  contrast  to  all  otiicrs. 
^'  He  magnified  the  law,  and  made  it  honorable."  That  his  life 
was  a  practical  embodiment  of  the  first  covenant  principles 
given  in  the  garden,  God  took  great  pains  to  demonstrate.  He 
unites  the  triune  witness  of  heaven  with  the  triune  of  earth. 
^^  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and    the  Holv  Ghost :    and  these  three  are  one.     And 
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there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the 
water,  and  the  blood:  and  these  three  agree  in  one."  "  This 
is  the  witness  of  God  which  he  hath  testified  of  his  Son." 
This  testimony  was  given  to  the  claim  that  he  "came  not  by 
water  onl}^,  but  by  water  and  blood."  In  other  words,  he  came 
not  only  in  the  profession  •  of  water  baptism,  wherein  it  was 
claimed  and  affirmed  by  heaven  and  earth  that  he  was  perfect, 
but  his  life  corroborated  the  whole.  This  strong  testimony 
and  perfect  pattern  of  the  new  covenant  he  sealed  with  his 
blood.  This  perfect  purity  of  character  was  essential  to  his 
"  takimi:  of  the  Divine  mind  and  showino;  it  to  man"  and  it  con- 
stitutes  the  practical  working  machinery  of  the  atonement. 
For,  however  important  the  rock — "  Thou  art  the  Christ  of 
God" — the  following  of  the  principles  shown  forth  in  his  blood, 
puts  up  the  building,  and  treasures  up  the  character  that  shall 
at  last  find  acceptance.  Christ's  life  at  once  practically  illus- 
trated both  covenants — works  and  grace.  In  him  met  justice 
and  mercy.  No  other  life  can  be  held  up  as  a  perfect  pattern, 
by  which  to  show  the  sinner's  alienation  by  contrast,  or  the 
Christian's  standard  by  comparison.  In  this,  it  ^'  speakcth  better 
things  than  the  blood  of  Abel."  Jesus  Christ,  from  his  nature  and 
office,  was  enabled  to  do  what  no  mere  man  could,  if  he  would. 
His  promises,  teachings,  and  emblematic  sayings  were  given 
with  authority — peculiar  to  himself  They  enter  into  his  life 
as  a  part  thereof.  Tliey  become  the  associative  voice  of  his 
blood.  Since  his  life  contains  the  working  principles  of  the  new 
covenant,  and,  by  association,  reveals  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  atonement,  the  voice  of  his  blood  becomes  generic,  com- 
preliending  nearly  all  the  principles  and  shades  of  feeling 
requisite  to  salvation.  The  Scriptures  treat  the  subject  in  this 
manner,  by  magnifying  the  blood  of  Christ  as  the  centre  phrase 
in  the  Christian  system.  Eence  they  identify  this  term  wnth 
some  which  arc  known  to  comprehend  directly,  or  by  associa- 
tion, every  principle  connected  with  the  covenant  of  grace. 
We  are  said  to  "  drink  his  blood  " — to  be  "  saved  by  his  name" 
— to  be  "washed  in  his  blood" — "  saved  by  his  life" — we  arc 
"justified  by  his  blood'" — "saved  by  liis  grace" — "purchased 
by  his  blood" — "  saved  by  liis  own  mercy."     These  are  generic 
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terms,  designed  to  include  all  the  principles  of  the  new  cove- 
nant. The  voice  of  his  blood  is  not  of  suffering  only,  but  of 
obedience  unto  the  suffering  of  the  cross — not  of  faith  in  a 
covenanted  promise  only,  but  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  that 
covenant — not  of  a  believer  and  participator  in  mercy  only,  but 
the  Giver  and  Messenger  of  that  mercy — not  of  sin's  blasphe- 
mous hate  as  seen  towards  the  righteous  only,  but  its  attempt 
to  murder  the  incarnate  God. 

Christ  speaketh  better  things  than  Abel  in  his  offering. 
The  imperfections  of  Abel's  offering  necessarily  made  his  sacri- 
fice very  local  and  circumscribed,  but  the  perfections  in  Clirist 
enabled  him  to  become  the  sin-offering  of  the  world.  He,  to 
an  eminent  degree,  possessed  those  essential  qualities  which 
Jewish  sacrifices  lacked,  while  as  antitype,  he  perfectly  brought 
forth  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  types.  His  sacrifice  con- 
trasted sin,  not  with  innocence  only,  but  with  positive  holifiess. 
It  was  offered  not  only  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the 
lav^,  but  it  had  honored  law  by  thirty-six  years  of  complete  obe- 
dience. 

The  great  truth,  upon  the  verity  of  whicli  he  went  to  the  sac- 
rifice was,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  bcliev- 
eth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  John  11 :  25. 
This  truth,  stated  in  so  many  ways,  yet  of  the  same  import,  as 
"I  am  the  Bread  of  life,"  '^  I  am  the  Son  of  God,"  God  manifest 
in  flesh,"  was  Divinely  sanctioned  by  the  resurrection  from 
death.  Ilom.  1  :  4.  His  was  the  world's  sacrifice,  proffering 
the  moral  resurrection  upon  easy  terms,  and  assuring  a//,  of  the 
organic.  '^  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me."     John  12  :  32. 

In  two  ways  Christ  has  said  that  all  who  religiously  accept 
these  truths,  are  true  Christians :  By  asserting  that  all  who 
come  to  him  are,  notwithstanding  their  theories,  drawn  by  the 
Divinity  within  him.  "No  man  can  come  unto  me  except  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  John  6 :  44.  Also,  by 
asserting,  '^  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life :  no  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me." 

Does  it  not  follow  that  whoever  comes  at  all  to  God,  comes 
rightly  ?     It  would   seem  strange   that   brethren   should   feel 
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sensitive  over  any  shade  of  difference  expressed  by  another  on 
the  relations  which  Christ's  death  had  to  the  abstract  quality 
of  laW;  or  the  government  of  God,  so  long  as  so  express  and 
practical  a  truth  as  the  above  holds  good.  Yet  so  it  is.  While 
•symbols  have  been  given  to  make  spiritual  truth  more  plain, 
the  carnality  of  the  heart  soon  grasps  the  symbol  for  the  sub- 
stance. Ask  a  man  to  become  a  Christian,  and  he  will  under- 
stand you  to  mean  joining  the  church.  Ask  him  to  bear  the 
cross,  and  he  buys  wood,  brass,  gold,  and  hangs  it  near,  or  fas- 
tens it  to,  his  person.  This  has  been  fearfully  true  in  the  in- 
terpretations given  to  the  blood  of  Christ.  Popery  would 
hand  out  the  Eucharist,  affirming  transubstantiation,  quoting, 
"  This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood."  Luther,  to  abridge  the 
power  of  the  priest,  and  yet  to  retain  the  literal  rendering,  af- 
firmed the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation — Christ's  essential 
presence  in  the  elements — and  that  the  communicant's  own 
faith  made  it  really  such  to  him.  Practically  it  is  improved, 
but  theoretically  just  as  false. 

Zwingle,  desiring  to  refute  this  strange  dogma,  affirmed  that 
it  was  designed  as  a  symbolic  representation  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood.  If  the  principles  of  this  essay  are  correct,  it  will 
be  seen  how  absurd  it  is  to  stop  with  the  consideration  of  the 
one,  or  the  other,  or  both,  since  rules,  principles,  and  ideals,  as 
revealed  through  them,  are  intended.  The  bread  represents 
something  more  than  flesh,  and  the  wine,  more  than  blood.  Our 
Saviour  would  say,  ^'  My  flesh  and  blood  profiteth  nothing." 
^'  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  are  spirit  and  they  are  life." 
The  symbolic  change  wrought  in  flesh  by  the  presence  of  Di- 
vinity shown  by  bread,  and  the  opposite  voice  given  to  blood, 
by  the  Saviour's  life,  index  the  radical  change  of  the  regener- 
ate heart  in  man,  through  Jesus  Christ  formed  within. 

Three  distinct  theories  on  the  atonement,  interpreting  the 
voice  of  Christ  in  three  different  ways,  are  before  the  world. 
The  first  that  we  will  mention,  is  the  Eucharistical  theory  of 
the  Socinian  school.  Christ  was  God's  great  thank-offering  to 
the  world — the  best  specimen  of  a  man — the  nearest  to  God 
as  revealed  in  nature,  which  principle  is  to  be  educated  in  men 
for  heaven — God  developed,  not  revealed — man  educated;  not 
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regenerated.  The  second  is  the  Yicarious,  or  Calvinistic  theo- 
ry, divided  into  three  classes,  and  each  of  these  subdivided  in-, 
to  two.  Luther,  as  enumerated  in  the  first  class,  held  to  a  lit- 
eral transfer  of  crime  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness to  us.  Hence  he  felt  warranted  to  call  Christ  the 
greatest  ^'  murderer,  thief,  liar,  whoremonger,'^  &c.,  that  ever 
lived.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  belonging  to  ^  second  class,  holds  to  a 
literal  transfer  of  penalty  due  the  sinner.  Both  these  classes 
occupy  the  same  stand-point  for  observation.  It  is  the  stand- 
point of  nature,  from  which  to  view  law.  It  is  a  mount,  like 
the  throne  of  God  in  nature,  surrounded  by  inexorable  justice. 
Penalty  supersedes  every  other  idea.  If  reformation  and  par- 
don are  to  be  promised,  they  must  be  subordinate  to  the  full 
execution  of  penalty.  Since  the  penalty  and  the  pardon  can- 
not be  experienced  by  the  same  individual,  they  can  see  no  way 
for  the  sinner  to  escape,  short  of  Jesus  Christ's  bearing  the 
penalty  due.  The  inference  so  readily  drawn  by  Mr.  Spurgeon 
from  his  belief  in  such  a  limited  atonement,  is  readily  arrived 
at  by  another  class  regarding  it  as  universal,  or  general.  That 
is,  the  penalty  once  paid  cannot  be  suffered  the  second  time. 

Here,  one  class  of  Universalists  plant  their  standard,  believ- 
ing that  the  penalty  due  sin  has  all  been  paid.  The  third 
class,  and  now  by  far  the  more  numerous,  regarding  these  the- 
ories as  absurd,  and  almost  as  blaspliemous,  yet  unable  to  take 
any  other  stand-point,  so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned^, 
claim  a  substituted  penalty,  laid  upon  a  substitutive  offering. 
What  this  penalty  exactly  is,  or  how  much  suffering  is  saved  to 
the  universe,  or  who  are  the  exponents  of  that  "  public  senti- 
ment," they  do  not  tell  us.  These  questions  will  do  to  be 
placed  with  the  mysteries. 

We  regard  the  so-called  governmental  theory,  if  possible,  as 
more  absurd  than  the  commercial.  It  assumes  that  the  kind 
of  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  sinner  is  governmental,  that  it 
is  an  arbitrary  thing  with  God,  but  that  a  power  outside  of 
himself,  arbitrates  some  penalty.  We  regard  both  premises  as 
essentially  false.  The  laws  of  moral  sequence  dictate  our  mor- 
al condition,  and  give  us  happiness  or  unhappiness,  according 
to  the  standard  to  which  we  must  bring  our  conduct.     In  man's 
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original  state,  he  had  no  other  standard  for  judgment  than  the 
law  of  justice.  "  Do  and  live — disobey  and  die."  It  was  not 
only  the  voice  of  God  in  the  garden,  but,  to  this  day,  it  is  the 
voice  of  God  in  nature.  By  this  standard,  none  now  but  in- 
fants, can  die  in  expectation  of  happiness.  In  man's  helpless- 
ness, God  came  to  show  him  another  standard  for  judgment, 
made  accessible,  and  conditionally  ours  by  all  the  forces  of  the 
universe.  The  law-standard  remains,  and  must  ever  remain,  as 
a  rule  of  action,  but  for  judgment  God  has  revealed  a  right- 
eousness which  is  measured  by  grace,  or  "righteousness  of 
faith.''  Moral  condition,  under  the  new  covenant,  is  as  much 
dictated  by  the  laws  of  sequence,  and  happiness  as  much  de- 
pendent upon  conformity  to  the  revealed  standard,  as  under 
the  old  covenant. 

Those  who  have  happiness,  must  have  it  by  conformity.  If 
they  fail,  the  fault  will  lie  with  themselves — the  consequences 
of  violated  rules,  principles,  and  ideals,  must  follow.  What 
then  must  be  thought  of  a  system  of  preaching  that  represents 
God  as  revoking  his  own  laws,  by  making  an  unheard-of,  un- 
known penalty,  holding  no  true  relation  to  the  one  due,  and  for 
governmental  purposes  placing  it  on  another,  while  he  contin- 
ues to  judge  by  the  original  standard.  By  the  standard  of  law 
no  flesh  can  be  saved.  Only  by  grace,  through  faith,  can  we 
have  justification.  "And  if  it  is  of  grace,  it  is  no  more  of 
works."  We  may  as  well  look  at  the  matter  from  the  gracious 
stand-point  first,  as  last.  With  all  the  help  that  this  universe 
affords,  we  shall  fail  to  work  out  a  claim  to  heaven  by  the  first 
standard.  We  propose  to  drop  this  whole  subject,  so  far  as 
supposed  effect  may  have  been  produced  on  beings  that  we 
know  nothing  of,  and  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  revealed. 
These  speculations  arc  needless  metaphysics,  causing  discord 
among  good  men,  and  giving  bad  men  a  supposed  foundation 
for  creeds. 

Man  sick,  loves  a  barbarous  pharmacopoeia.  Man  in  sin, 
loves  abstractions,  subtleties,  mysteries.  The  greatest  hin- 
derance  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  is  the 
metaphysical  nature  of  their  religion.  Nor  are  these  qualities 
dogmatically  thrown  around  the  Christian  system,  any  help  to 
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it.  It  may  have  required  profound  wisdom  to  place  them 
there,  but  little  wisdom  to  retain  them.  Any  attempt  to  refute 
them  by  the  plainest  Bible  truth,  and  one  cry  is  invariably 
raised:  ^'  You  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  where  have  you  lain 
him." 

The  third  view  taken  of  Christ's  atonement  is,  that  it  is  es- 
sentially manifestive.     ^'  The    medicinal  quality   of  the   atone- 
ment consists  in  taking  of  the  Divine  mind   and   revealing   to 
man." — H.  W.  Beecher.      The  manifestive  theory  does  not  de- 
ny every  feature  of  the  vicarious  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  affirms 
that  whatever  good  may  accrue  to  one  who  suffers   for  a  great 
truth,  he  is  not  benefited  alone.      Every  man  owns  property  in 
him.     In  such  a  sense,    our   happiness    vicariously   takes    the 
greatest  hold  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  manifestive  theory  starts 
out  with  the  denial  of  a  transfer  of  sin,  or  its  penalty,  also   of 
any  substituted  penalty  needed  in  the  light  of  God'-s  grace.     It 
assumes  that  no  dilemma  exists,  or  can  exist,  with  God.     That 
with  him  inherently  exist  all  the  elements  and  possible  shades 
of  character,  necessary  to  govern  men,  angels,  and  devils.  That 
there  are  no  governmental  demands  outside  of  himself.     There 
are  no  shadows  of  change    within    himself.      God    made    man 
adapted  to  the  law  covenant,  revealing  only  so  much  of  his  own 
nature  as  corresponded  therewith.     Omnipotence,  Sovereignty, 
Spirituality,  Eternity,  Justice,  and  the  like,  constituted  the  sum 
total  that  man  could  or  needed  to  know  of  Deity.      It  affirms 
that,  for  a  rule  of  action,  God  cannot  change,  or  soften  law. 
Christ's  perfect  obedience  honors  God's  law,  as  our  rule  of  life, 
and  it  is  not  the  province  of  grace  to  present  another.  Through 
Jesus  Christ,  God  has  made  known  to  the  world  a  new  stand- 
ard, for   purposes    o^  judgment,  to  which,  conditionally,    our 
conduct  may  be  brought,  and  by  which  tried. 

God  expressly  affirms  that  this  whole  plan  existed  with  him- 
self, before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Jesus  Christ  was 
God's  grand  Ambassador  to  earth — Himself  incarnated.  Es- 
tablish thrive  points  in  reference  to  him,  and  the  way  into  the 
holy  of  holies  is  made  plain.  First,  that  he  was  the  "  Son  of 
God,"  secondly,  that  he  was  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  and  thirdly,  that 
sin  may  be  seen  in  the  light  of  these    natures.      His    offering 
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gave  just  this  light.  "  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light 
is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil."  The  voice  of  the  "  blood 
of  sprinkling"  is  from  heaven,  and  not  from  earth,  giving  at 
once  the  revealed  stand-point  of  grace.  Henceforth,  the  child 
of  God  views  Jehovah,  for  purposes  of  government,  through 
law  ;  for  purposes  of  salvation,  through  ^race.  The  expressions, 
^^  saved  by  grace,"  and  ^^  saved  through  his  life,"  bring  us  about 
as  near  to  one  thing,  as  Paul's  talk  of  faith,  and  James'  of 
works. 

The  "  blood  of  sprinkling"  speaketh  better  things  in  the 
glory  rendered  God  in  his  death.  A  martyr's  blood  will  never 
cease  to  speak,  but  Christ's  is  more  than  a  martyr's.  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  God-man,  united  by  thirty-three  years'  experience 
with  the  race — their  true  sympathize?^  and  friend.  Since  the 
new  covenant,  without  Christ's  example,  would  be  incomplete, 
and  since  his  example  might  have  failed  at  any  point  during  his 
probation,  three  hours  on  the  cross  not  excepted,  that  "  blood 
and  water"  draw*i  by  the  soldier's  spear,  giving  his  enemies  the 
assurance  of  his  death,  speaks  the  seal.  Henceforth  his  life  is 
Qifact,  passed  beyond  temptation,  approved  of  God,  and  to  be 
copied  by  man.  Uniting,  as  he  did,  perfect  man  and  perfect 
God  in  one  being,  given  into  the  hands  of  sinners,  an  opportu- 
nity is  given  to  behold  sin  in  its  true  light.  It  aimed  *  to  de- 
strov  the  incarnate  God — succeeded  to  kill  the   Son   of  Man. 

Since  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  so  distinctly  ut- 
tered as  a  central  truth,  resting  upon  which  he  went  to  the 
cross,  and  was  the  Divine  Verifier  of  his  claim,  his  blood  must, 
associatively,  speak  this  doctrine  to  the  world. 

Many  things  more  might  be  stated,  as,  compared  and  con- 
trasted, we  listen  to  the  one  voice  or  the  other,  but  enough,  it 
is  believed,  has  been  glanced  at,  to  suggest  a  fruitful  field  of 
inquiry,  that,  while  it  may  not  contradict,  in  truth,  the  above, 
may  go  far  beyond,  in  unfolding  the  instructive  voico  of  Divine 
Hevelation. 
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Art.  Y.— the  FATHER,  THE  SON,  AND  THE  HOLY 
GHOST;  OR  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 


We  approach  the  subject  of  this  article  with  unfeigned  diffi- 
dence and  much  embarrassment.  We  remember  that  for  ages 
the  fiercest  controversy  has  raged  in  the  church  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  We  know  that  its  defence  and  rejec- 
tion have  called  into  activity  the  highest  abilities  and  the  pro- 
foundest  learning.  We  know  that  some  of  the  ablest  and  best 
minds  of  the  world  have  rejected  it,  and  many,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  of  the  pious  and  the  able  in  every  period  of  the 
church,  have  embraced  it,  and  in  it  have  found  comfort,  life  and 
salvation  for  man.  A  person  of  ordinary  abilities  may  well 
shrink  in  the  presence  of  such  a  subject,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  champions  of  Christendom.  We  cannot  expect  to  do  much 
toward  meeting  the  high  demands  and  conditions  of  our  theme, 
and  yet  it  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  thought  so  much,  on 
which  we  feel  so  deeply,  and  which  to-day  gives  us  such  pro- 
found rest  and  satisfaction  of  soul,  that  we  may  be  permitted 
to  express  our  imperfect  thought,  and  join  our  humble  testimo- 
ny to  the  grand,  and  almost  universal,  testimony  of  the  church. 

There  is  one  thing  that  may  as  well  be  said  here  as  any- 
where, viz.:  the  charges  of  absurdity,  self-contradiction,  impos- 
sibility, etc. — though  stuffed  with  audacity,  and  repeated  till  the 
ear  is  weary,  are  not  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  nor  account  for  the  tremendous  hold  it  has  secured 
upon  the  highest,  and  widest,  and  richest  thought  of  the  world. 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  Trinitarian  and  his 
faith,  and  accuse  him  of  holding  to  a  most  evident  contradic- 
tion, should  remember  that,  very  possibly,  they  have  no  true, 
worthy  conception  of  th'e  Trinity,  and  that  many  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thinkers,  and  choicest,  holiest  spirits  have  clung  to 
this  doctrine  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  and  the  rtiore  deep- 
ly such  men  have  gone  into  spiritual  things,  the  firmer  has  be- 
come their  conviction  that  they  had  found  the  precious  truth  of 
God.  One  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  world  has  given  this 
statement  as  furnishing  one  of  the  great  tests  of  the  truth  of  a 
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doctrine — "Believed  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all."  Of 
course  truth  is  not  found  in  a  multitude  always,  nor  necessarily 
determined  by  majorities,  yet  this  test  is  a  very  important  and 
forcible  one,  and  its  high  terms  are  almost  literally  met  by  the 
Trinity.  Traverse  continents  and  seas,  meet  with  all  classes 
of  worshippers  everywhere,  stand  beneath  the  grand  cathedral 
dome  or  beneath  the  roof  of  the  lowly  meeting  house  in  the 
wilderness,  and  you  find  that  the  supplications,  and  petitions, 
and  confessions,  and  thanksgivings,  and  adorations,  are  offered 
to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  one  eternal, 
all-wise  God,  our  Saviour,  blessed  forevermore. 

One  word  more,  of  a  personal  character.  The  'older  we 
grow,  the  more  deeply  we  get  into  Christian  truth  and  faith, 
and  the  more  clearly  we  apprehend  the  great  wants  of  Chris- 
tian hearts  and  Christian  experience,  the  more  consistent  and 
the  more  necessary  does  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  appear  to 
us,  the  richer  and  more  inexhaustible  become  its  suggestions,  and 
in  God's  glory  and  beauty  and  majesty,  as  presented  by  this 
sacred  doctrine  of  the  church,  we  find  an  ocean  in  which  to 
bathe  our  love  and  adoration, — an  ocean  without  bottom,  shore 
or  bound,  waters  to  swim  in,  but  which  can  never  be  passed 
over,  and  are  made  to  rejoice  that  God  is  greater  than  our 
knowledge,  higher  and  deeper  than  the  reach  of  our  measure, 
and  wider  than  our  finite  thought  can  comprehend.  We  can 
most  heartily  unite  in  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  best  writ- 
ers of  our  time,  and  who  has  himself  quite  recently  found  rest 
and  peace  in  the  Trinity,  after  a  long,  anxious,  honest,  and 
thorough  inquiry  : — "  In  the  Absolute  and  only  one  Godhead, 
all  man's  highest,  purest,  largest,  most  far-reaching  conceptions, 
stretching  away  into  the  regions  of  Infinitude,  Eternity,  Al- 
mightiness,  have  their  full  and  complete  exercise.  In  the  in- 
carnate Christ,  taking  up  our  humanity,  the  longing  for  a  per- 
sonal, sympathizing,  companionable  Deity,  is  blessedly  answered, 
and  yet  God  is  there ;  there  is  no  loss  of  the  essential  and 
veritable  Deity.  In  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  natural  desire  of  the 
devout  mind  to  connect  God  with  all  the  operations  of  the 
present  world,  the  processes  of  creation,  the  welfare,  renewal, 
revolutions,  sanctification,  of  the  human  family,  finds  its  lawful 
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verification.  -Jf  *  -Jf  ^  *  The  adorable  mystery  becoaies 
a  practical  and  precious  fact  to  the  toiling  and  praying  soul. 
The  baffled  intellect  rests  from  the  aimless  beating  of  its 
wings,  and  while  it  discovers  fields  of  boundless  contemplation 
for  the  expansion  of  all  its  powers,  abides  in  the  peace  of  that 
holy  benediction,-—^  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with 
us  all  evermore.'  " 

In  continuing  the  discussion  of  the  subject  before  us,  we  do 
not  purpose  a  systematic  or  exhaustive  statement  in  regard  to 
the  ground  of  a  belief  in  the  Trinity,  but  we  shall  rather  labor 
to  remove  some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  faith,  endeavor 
to  present  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  which  shall  be  simple 
and  comprehensible,  if  it  is  not  profound,  present  some  of  the 
Scriptural  teachings  bearing  on  the  statement,  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, if  we  have  space,  note  some  of  the  real,  spiritual  benefits 
of  a  sincere,  intelligent  Bible  belief. 

1.  The  removal  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  faith.  To  begin, 
it  is  indispensable  that  we  remember  that  God  is  a  being  that 
cannot  be  pressed  into  the  moulds  of  our  finite  thought,  nor 
made  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  our  narrow  logic.  And 
just  here,  we  think,  is  where  men  stumble,  and  make  most  fear- 
ful blunders.  They  go  to  work  and  seek  to  measure  the  God- 
head. They  talk  about  possibles  and  impossibles.  They  over- 
look the  fact  that  God  is  somewhat  larger  than  their  thought, 
deeper  than  their  philosophy,  broader  than  any  of  their  induc- 
tive processes.  Men  go  to  work  in  their  estimates  of  God 
something  after  this  sort:  They  take  the  highest  possible 
conception  of  intelligent  and  moral  being, — they  take  all  the 
noblest  beings  in  the  universe,  through  the  entire  sweep  of 
created  intelligent  and  moral  existence,  and  put  them  into  one 
being,  and,  enlarging  that  conception  on  all  sides  to  what  they 
term  infinity,  call  it  God.  And  yet,  how  much  does  that  con- 
ception really  convey  to  us  of  the  immeasurable  greatness,  and 
the  infinite  purity,  and  the  transcendant,  eternal  majesty  of  the 
almighty  and  ever-living  God  of  all  the  universe  ?  How  much 
nearer  is  it  to  the  awful  reality  than  the  child's  conceptions  of 
the  wonders  of  astronomy  ?    or  the  child's  idea  of  the  height 
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and  depth  and  breadth  of  the  universe  ?  And  as  in  this,  so  in 
other  things.  We  talk  about  infinite  space,  and  yet  we  have  no 
full,  proper  idea  of  infinite  space.  In  things  limited  this  is 
true.  We  talk  about  a  billion  of  ages,  and  we  say  the  earth  is 
ninety-five  millions  of  miles  away  from  the  sun;  but  we  have 
no  real,  proper  conception  of  such  a  vast  duration,  and  such  an 
immense  distance. 

And  so,  in  principle,  in  regard  to  God.  He  is  Absolute  Be- 
ing, Absolute  Infinity,  and  that  comprehends  everything,  but 
conveys  to  us  no  real  thought  of  God  that  we  can  use.  God 
never  reasons,  never  remembers,  never  inquires,  never  deliber- 
ates, never  believes,  never  thinks,  never  has  any  new  emotions 
rising  up,  in  any  human  sense  of  the  terms.  He  is  the  Infinite 
and  Absolute  God,  immortal  and  invisible,  and  that  is  just  a 
word  conception,  seeking  to  convey  to  us  an  idea  that  we  cannot 
grasp. 

Now,  every  one,  accustomed  to  thinking,  will  say  at  once, 
this  is  a  wretchedly  unmeaning,  unsatisfactory,  and  unpleasant 
representation  of  God.  Practically,  we  might  just  as  well  be 
without  any  representation ;  the  truth,  precisely ;  and  this  is 
just  the  point  to  which  we  wish  to  bring  every  thinking  person. 
God  is  so  great,  so  deep,  so  high,  that  we  cannot  get  him  into 
our  finite  thought.  We  cannot  travel  round  the  grand  abyss  of 
His  being,  and  measure  him ;  and  hence,  without  a  Trinityj 
without  an  iricarnation  of  Deity ^  we  never  should  have  hadj 
nor  could  we  ever  have,  any  desirable^  or  satisfactory ,  or  usea- 
ble representation  of  God.  The  very  fact  that  Almighty  God 
cannot  be  pressed  into  the  mould  of  our  thought — that  he  can- 
not be  made  known  to  us  as  Absolute  Being,  proves  conclu- 
sively that  the  necessities  of  the  human  inind  demand  that  He 
be  presented  to  us  in  what  may,  with  utmost  propriety,  be 
termed  trinitarian  forms.  That  is  to  say,  God,  in  order  to  be 
understood  at  all,  or  conceived  of  at  all  by  finite  beings,  must 
express  himself  in  forms  which  come  within  the  range  of  human 
conditions,  and  in  partial  accordance,  at  least,  with  human  limi- 
tations. We  can  only  know  God  through  media.  As  the  one 
Absolute,  Eternal,  Invisible  God,  he  must  reveal  himself  in  the 
manifold,  the  conditional,  in  form,  in  motion,  in  the  finite. 
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We  are  sometimes  reminded  that  the  Trinity  is  not  only  a 
mystery,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  express  it  in  terms  which 
do  not  involve  a  plain  contradiction.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  very  highest  and  divinest  truths  are  often  expressed 
in  forms  that  seem  contradictory.  The  highest  truths  of  feel- 
ing are  often  expressed  in  formal  contradictions.  Some  writer 
has  suggested  that  the  gospel  of  John  is  the  most  contradictory 
book  in  the  world,  one  of  which  logic  can  make  just  what  havoc 
it  will.  The  remark  is  true  in  a  sense,  and  for  this  reason  : — 
St.  John's  gospel  is  a  book  that  embodies  more  of  the  highest 
and  holiest  forms  of  truth  than  any  other.  The  thought  is  very 
applicable  to  God,  as  he  has  expressed  himself  to  man.  We 
cannot  as  the  Absolute  One,  bring  Him  down  to  our  thought 
and  our  heart;  He  cannot  be  expressed  to  us  in  any  logical 
forms,  and  if  we  attempt  anything  of  the  kind,  we  shall  stumble 
at  every  step,  and  know  nothing  of  Him  as  we  ought  to  know. 
Here,  we  apprehend,,  is  found  the  reasons  for  the  seeming  con- 
tradictions alleged  against  the  Trinity,  and  when  we  see  what 
they  are,  they  vanish  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of  faith. 

2.  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  belief  in  the  Trinity,  is 
the  word  person.  How,  says  the  anti-trinitarian,  can  one  per- 
son be  three,  and  three  one  ?  A  large  proportion  of  persons 
we  apprehend,  so  present  their  views  of  the  Trinity,  as  to  hold 
three  real,  living  persons  in  the  nature  of  God ;  i.  e.,  three  con- 
sciousnesses, wills,  hearts,  understandings.  They  actually  as- 
sert three  substances.  God  as  Father,  Creator,  Sovereign,  is 
Almighty,  the  Son  is  Almighty,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  Almighty — 
three  actual,  almighty  personalities,  and  yet  they  profess  that 
there  are  not  three  infinite  Gods,  but  one.  Men  may  call  such 
teachings  sound  theology,  if  they  will.  With  no  uncharitable- 
ness  toward  any  one,  we  simply  say,  such  a  statement  of  the 
Trinity  cannot  be  understood  in  any  way  nor  in  any  direction, 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  call  people  heretics  for  not  believ- 
ing it.  If  in  the  Godhead  there  are  three  actual  persons,  in 
the  sense  that  A,  and  B,  and  C  are  three  persons,  then,  of 
course,  there  arc  three  Gods,  and  no  theological  or  logical 
smartness  can  put  the  three  into  one.  This  is  not  a  Trinity 
in  any  proper  sense,  but  tritheism,  i.  e.,  three  distinct  coequal 
beings  united  by  one  will,  purpose,  etc. 
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When  we  speak  of  Father;  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  we  do  not  mean 
three  consciousnesses,  three  wills,  as  we  would  speak  of  three 
men,  but  we  mean  three  impersonations,  which,  all  take?!  togeth- 
er, express,  under  finite  conditions  and  conceptions,  the  Infiyiite 
and  absolute  Jehovah  to  man.  The  terra  person  in  the  Trinity 
is  not  used  absolutely,  but  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of 
revelation,  and  the  demands  of  the  human  soul.  We  believe  in 
one  God  as  firmly  and  truly  as  the  stoutest  Unitarian,  but  we 
contend  that,  as  a  matter  of  the  plainest  and  most  direct  Scrip- 
ture teaching,  God  has  revealed,  or  expressed  himself  in  the 
sense  of  threeness.  Fo>  redemptive  and  revealing  purposes  he 
has  expressed  himself  in  three  impersonations,  which  the  Bible 
calls — and  which  the  highest  reason  sanctions — Father,  Son^ 
and  Holy  Ghost.  This,  as  plainly  as  we  can  state  it,  is  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  person  in  the 
Trinity. 

We  do  not — we  only  speak  for  one — believe  in  three  Gods^ 
but  in  one  God,  and  this  one  God,  as  Infinite,  Absolute  Beings 
comes  to  us  under  the  three-fold  representation  of  Father,  Son^ 
and  Holy  Ghost.  The  Father  is  presented  as  planning,  pre- 
siding, and  purposing  for  us ;  the  Son  expresses  to  us  the  mer- 
cy and  love  of  the  Godhead,  proves  it  to  us,  and  brings  it  to 
our  hearts ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  working  within  us,  illuminates 
and  convicts,  and  comforts,  works  in  us  the  spiritual  beauty 
and  glory  which  the  Son  reveals  and  expresses  in  his  life. 
With  this  understanding  of  the  word  person,  in  its  application 
to  the  Trinity,  a  host  of  difficulties  vanishes,  and  the  soul  rests 
in  the  confidence  of  God,  who  comes  to  us  as  Father,  Redeemer, 
and  Comforter. 

3.  Again,  we  are  told  that  the  word  Trinity  is  not  found  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  call  a  doctrine 
Scriptural,  as  we  have  no  ground  for  belief,  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  Scriptural  language.  Says  the  Unitarian, — The 
Scriptures  uniformly  declare,  that  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord,  and  the  term  Trinity  is  a  mere  human  coinage,  as  is  the 
doctrine  which  it  expresses.  This  difficulty,  made  so  very  seri- 
ous by  many,  is  obviated,  we  think,  by  the  consideration  that 
words  and  titles  are  not  much,   only  as  they   express  ideas. 
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The  term  depravity  is  not  found  in  the  Bible,  and  yet  no  one 
would  be  inclined  to  dispute  that  the  Scriptures  uniformly  teach 
what  human  creeds  have  employed  this  word  to  express.  Free 
agency  is  not  a  Scriptural  term,  and  yet  what  Christian  man 
doubts  that  the  Scriptures  unmistakably  teach  the  great  senti- 
ment of  human  freedom.  These  words  are  used  simply  as 
terms  of  convenience,  and  because  they  express  to  us,  better 
than  any  other  words,  great  trutlis.  Now  the  trinitarian  idea 
is  just  this :  That  there  is  in  the  Scriptures  a  three-foldness^ 
which  contains  the  real  matter  of  what  good  men  properly  call 
e  a  trinity.  God,  as  Absolute  Being,  is  made  known  unto  us,  in 
revelation,  for  redemptive  purposes,  as  Father,  Son,  a'nd  Holy 
Ghost,  and  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the  term  Trinity;  and 
thus  understood,  it  expresses  to  us  the  grandest  and  worthiest 
and  most  touching  and  powerful  conception  of  God  the  human  soul 
can  receive,  and  it  brings  down  and  reveals,  and  expresses  to  us 
in  human  forms,  through  human  conditions,  the  glories  and  beau- 
ties of  Him  who  is  the  eternal  and  incomprehensible  ^^  I  AM." 

4.  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  belief  in  the  Trinity,  is 
this  : — Whatever  may  be  the  relations  of  Christ  to  the  Godhead, 
it  is  said,  that  he  comes  before  us  in  the  New  Testament,  as  a 
wanting  being.  He  prays  as  a  dependent  being.  He  most 
distinctly  says,  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I."  He  hungers 
and  thirsts  as  a  man,  weeps  as  a  man,  dies  on  the  cross  as  a 
man.  Now,  it  is  utterly  absurd  and  inconsistent  to  call  such 
a  being:  God.     Hence  the  Trinity  is  a  mere  human  dooma. 

This  difficulty  presses  very  seriously  upon  a  large  class  of 
minds.  Many  Trinitarian  writers,  appreciating  the  difficulty, 
have  labored  to  remove  it  by  assuming  that  Christ  had  two  na- 
tures, the  human  and  the  Divine.  In  his  Divine  nature  he  was 
God,  knew  all  things,  had  all  power,  wrought  miracles,  etc. 
As  man,  he  hungered  and  suffered,  was  limited  in  knowledge, 
'  and  was  subject  to  all  human  limitations.  We  confess,  frankly, 
that  this  statement  is  very  far  from  giving  us  satisfaction,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  instead  of  removing  any  difficulties,  increases 
them  a  thousand  fold.  We  are  quite  confident  there, is  a  much 
easier  and  simpler  way  of  meeting  and  removing  the  difficulty, 
if  difficulty  there  be.     Our  thought  is  this,  if  we  can  express  it 
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as  it  lies  in  our  own  mind; — If  God  expresses  and  incarnates 
himself  in  humanity,  for  redemptive  purposes,  he  must,  of  course, 
do  it  under  human  conditions  and  through  human  forms.  God,  as 
Absolute  Being,  cannot  be  known,  or  conceived  of,  or  understood, 
by  man.  The  infinite  must  be  made  known  in  or  through  the 
finite ;  i.  e.,  by  media.  Now  to  the  point.  Christ,  it  is  said, 
obeys,  sufiers,  worships,  weeps ;  how,  then,  can  he  be  God  ?  We 
answer :  The  obedience  of  Christ  is  accepted  for  what  it  express- 
es. If  God  would  give  man  the  highest  possible  example,  his 
own  blessed.  Divine,  glorious  life,  must  be  lived  out  before  men, 
under  human  conditions.  If  God  would  show  how  sacred  and 
majestic  right  is,  how  precious  truth  is,  how  holy  his  own  law  is, 
he  must  show  it  in  actual  life,  through  the  actual  obedience  of  a 
being  that  shall  be  the  exact  image  and  impersonation  of  him- 
self. If  God  would  show  how  great  is  his  love  and  mercy,  and 
how  his  infinite  heart  yearns  over  the  lost  and  the  perishing.  He 
can  only  do  it  by  self-sacrifice ;  and  how  can  God  express  him- 
self in  sacrifice  but  by  incarnating  himself  in  humanity,  and  liv- 
ing and  acting  under  human  conditions?  God  does  not  weep 
in  any  human  sense,  but  it  is  no  absurdity  for  Christ,  as  God 
incarnate,  to  weep  and  sufi'er,  for  in  this  he  expresses  God. 
So  when  Jesus  worships,  he  is  only  using  the  human  type  ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  and  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  subject. 
If  Christ,  as  God  incarnate,  would  express  God  eflfectively  un- 
der human  conditions,  he  must,  of  course,  act  and  live  the  hu- 
man perfectly.  He  must  weep,  he  must  hunger,  he  must  sorrow, 
he  must  worship;  not  for  what  obedience,  or  sorrow,  or  wor- 
ship are,  but /or  what  they  express,  and  because  they  are  nec- 
essary to  human  conditions.  By  this  method  of  interpretation, 
we  understand  very  clearly  how  Jesus  Christ  can  be  God,  and 
yet  do  and  be  all  things  like  a  man.  We  do  not  see  any  ne- 
cessity for  loading  our  theology  with  two  natures.  Such  teach- 
ing, whenever  we  attempt  to  dissect  it,  and  present  it  so  the 
human  mind  can  receive  it,  instantly  lands  us  in  confusion,  and 
it  is  but  a  sorry  and  mortifying  escape  when  we  retreat  into  the 
dark  recesses  of  mysterj.  Christ,  in  all  his  sufferings,  in  his 
weeping,  in  his  sacrifice  of  himself,  in  his  death,  as  our  atone- 
ment, is  just  God  expressing  himself  under  human  conditions  in 
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bis  own  grace  and  compassion  and  love,  bringing  bis  own  boly, 
eternal  life  to  the  race,  and  expressing  himself  as  the  ever- 
adorable,  ever-blessed,  ever-merciful,  and  ever-loving  God. 
Thus  with  us,  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  saying 
and  believing  with  Thomas,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God."  Only 
carry  this  thought  with  us  in  all  our  investigations :  If  God 
becomes  incarnate  in  humanity,  as  he  has,  if  he  takes  upon  him- 
self human  nature  that  he  may  come  to  man  for  redemptive 
objects,  he  must  do  it  under  human  conditions,  and  through  hu- 
nlan  forms.  We  do  not  profess  to  fathom  this  subject,  for  the 
depths  of  the  Divine-human  are  far  beyond  human  ken,  but  we 
think  that  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that  Christ,  as  God  man- 
ifest in  the  flesh,  must  accept  of  all  proper  human  conditions, 
and  live  and  act  under  them.  To  use  the  words  of  another,  "  I 
know  nothing,  and  hence  I  affirm  nor  deny  nothing  concerning 
Christ's  interior  composition — ^but  insist  that  he  stands  be- 
fore us  in  simple  unity, — one  person,  the  Divine-human,  repre- 
senting the  qualities  of  his  double  parentage  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  son  of  Mary.  He  is  that  Holy  Thing  in  which  my 
God  is  brought  to  me,  in  whom  my  God  expresses  himself,  and 
I  shall  not  try  and  decompose  him  and  label  off  hi&  doings,  one 
to  the  credit  of  his  humanity,  and  another  to  the  credit  of  his 
Divinity."  We  receive  him  in  the  simplicity  of  faith,  as  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  as  God  incarnate,  living  under  human  condi- 
tions; and  the  questions,  does  God  eat,  hunger,  thirst,  weep, 
suffer,  die,  do  not  trouble  us  in  the  least.  If  others  are 
disposed  to  cavil  over  these  things,  so  it  must  be.  We  have 
found  a  better  way. 

We  have  thus  labored  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  our  subject.  We  have  pursued  this  course,  because 
it  enables  us  to  dispose  of  a  multitude  of  questions,  and  clears 
the  topic  of  an  amount  of  rubbish  that  is  very  desirable  to  be 
rid  of. 

II.  We  come  now  to  present  a  statement  of  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  real  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  a 
statement,  we  apprehend,  which,  when  we  get  down  to  the 
philosophy  of  it,  cannot  be  objected  to  by  any  evangelical  Chris- 
tian. 
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We  commence  with  a  thought  already  suggested.  We  can 
form  no  proper,  satisfactory  conception  of  God,  as  Absolute 
Being.  We  can  only  know  such  a  Being  by  having  him  brought 
to  us  through  proper  media,  and  presented  to  us  under  human 
conditions,  and  so  far  in  accordance  with  the  measure  of  human 
faculties,  that  we  can  apprehend  and  appreciate  the  qualities 
of  his  character.  God,  as  the  Absolute,  never  reasons,  never 
wants,  never  produces,  in  any  human  sense.  Now,  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  form  any  satisfactory  conception  of  such  a 
Being.  We  may  talk  largely  about  the  Absolute,  the  Self-Exis- 
tent and  Eternal  One,  confined  to  no  space,  but  everywhere  as 
Infinite  and  universal  essence.  But,  after  all,  what  do  such 
words  amount  to,  so  far  as  giving  us  any  proper,  intelligible 
idea  of  God  is  concerned  ?  What  can  we  know,  being  finite  in 
everything,  of  Absolute  Infinity,  of  a  cause  that  has  no  antece- 
dent cause,  of  an  existence  that  has  no  progression,  no  genera- 
tion, no  succession  ?  Evidently,  we  can  know  nothing  and  con- 
ceive nothing.  Hence,  if  God  would  give  us  any  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  himself,  if  he  would  be  to  us  a  real  object  of  love 
and  adoration,  he  must  express  himself  in  something — in  works, 
in  forms,  in  types,  that  can  be  apprehended  by  us,  so  that  we 
can  get  some  proper  idea  of  Him.  Now,  God  in  his  physical 
works,  has  given  us  a  partial  expression  of  himself— He  has 
represented  himself  diralj  in  the  outward — nature,  in  its  vast- 
ness,  gives  us  to  know  something  of  the  scale  of  Deity,  but  little 
or  nothing  of  His  spirit.  And  from  this  we  learn,  perhaps, 
that  He  who  rolls  the  grand  procession  of  worlds  along,  and 
holds  in  his  grasp  the  vast  forces  of  the  universe,  is  powerful 
beyond  control,  but  whether  benevolent  or  malignant,  immuta- 
ble or  mutable,  partial  or  disinterested,  are  matters  not  so 
easily  determined.  Such  expressions  of  God  only  bring  him 
before  us  as  a  great  Creator,  giving  us  no  satisfactory  revela- 
tion of  his  heart.  In  order  that  man  have  a  clear,  proper  idea 
of  God,  and  be  practically  benefited  by  that  idea,  and  know 
that  he  is  cared  for,  it  is  necessary  that  God  be  presented  to 
him  under  human  conditions,  and  somewhat  in  accordance  with 
human  relations.  Hence  the  One  Infini|e,  Absolute  Being  pre- 
sents himself  in  revelation  under  the  human  relation  of  a  Father. 
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He  plans,  presides,  purposes,  for  us — cares  for,  watches  over, 
governs  us.  The  Scriptures  turn  this  figure  over  and  over 
— the  New  Testament,  particularly,  makes  great  use  of  it,  and 
all  that  God  may  be  brought  to  us,  and  we  carried  to  him.  But 
all  this,  desirable  as  it  is,  is  only  a  word  revelation.  We  need 
to  have  the  real  mercies,  the  real  dispositions  of  God,  brought 
down  to  our  human  level, — we  need  to  know,  in  living  forms, 
that  Right  and  Truth  are  enthroned  forever  by  God, — we  need 
to  see  Divine  life  lived  out  under  human  conditions  and  human 
relations, — we  need  to  be  redeemed  from  the  terrible  penalty 
of  infinite  guilt  by  a  palpable  sacrifice  that  Infinite  love  only 
can  make,  and  which  must  come  to  us,  of  course,  in  human  form, 
and  be  subjected  to  human  conditions.  Hence,  the  Absolute 
One,  who  has  already  expressed  or  revealed  himself  as  Father, 
now  incarnates  himself  in  humanity  for  redemptive  purposes, 
under  the  near  and  tender  relation  of  a  Son, — for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  sympathy  and  love  and  mercy, — for  the  purpose 
of  representing  to  us  his  own  eternal  life,  living  it  out  before 
us,  teaching  us  the  sacredness  of  law  and  the  necessity  of 
obedience  by  his  own  enthroning  of  the  right,  and  by  the  ex- 
pression and  the  sacrifice  of  his  love,  redeeming  us  to  himself. 
It  is  by  such  an  impersonation  as  this  that  the  Divine  is  brought 
to  us,  lives  with  us,  shows  and  expresses  itself  to  us,  and  says, 
"  I  came  forth  from  the  Father."  But  something  more  is  need- 
ed to  the  full  and  complete  apprehension  of  God.  Through 
human  relations,  types,  and  all  possible  figures,  God  has  ex- 
pressed himself  to  us  as  Father.  Still,  again,  he  has  express- 
ed, livingly,  under  human  conditions,  his  character,  his  feeling 
and  truth.  He  has  incarnated  himself  in  human  form,  under 
the  relation  of  a  Son, — and  we  all  know  how  much  the  relation 
of  son  signified  among  the  orientals — that  he  may  express  to 
us  the  mercies  of  his  heart, — enthrone  forever  the  sacredness 
and  majesty  of  law,  live  out  before  us  that  eternal  life  which 
is  in  him  in  inexhaustible  fulness,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self in  humanity  satisfy  and  magnify  law,  and  redeem  us  to  him- 
self. 

But  this,  great   as  it  is,  is  not  sufiicient.     Another  distinct 
impersonation,  or  revelation,  is  needed.     We  not  only  want  to 
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know  what  God  is  in  his  character  and  feeling  toward  us,  but 
we  also  want  to  conceive  of  him  as  working  with  us,  and  in  us, 
working  spiritual  results  of  a  quickening,  delivering,  and  puri- 
fying character.  The  Son,  as  God  incarnate,  cannot  always  re- 
main,— it  is  expedient  and  proper  that  he  go.  away,  that  God 
may  come  to  us  as  a  constant,  quickening,  illuminating,  sancti- 
fying power,  working  in  us  the  blessed  life  and  spiritual  beauty 
which  the  Son  reveals.  Hence,  to  meet  this  want,  and  thus 
complete  the  full  supply,  God  is  expressed  by  another  relative 
impersonation.  The  image  o£  spirit  is  brought  before  us  under 
the  conception  of  personality,  is  clothed  with  a  personal  activi- 
ty, is  represented  as  a  personal  Sanctifier,  and  personal  Com- 
forter, personally  related  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  they 
are  related  to  each  other.  The  Spirit  takes  up  its  abode  with- 
in us, — it  works  in  us  and  with  us, — it  groans  and  supplicates 
for  us,— it  illuminates  and  sanctifies  us,  and  permeates  us  with 
God.  This  Divine,  sanctifying  power  of  souls,  comes  forth 
from  the  Father, — is  again  i^presented  as  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son, — occasionally  is  represented  as  coming 
from  the  Son  in  his  mediatorial  exaltation, — but  is  always  rep- 
resented as  a  Divine  agency,  clothed  with  real  personality, 
procured  by  Christ  the  Son,  and  working  within  us  the  beauty 
of  that  grace  and  love  he  has  livingly  expressed  to  us.  One 
word  further :  As  Christ,  the  Son,  the  Logos,  comes  to  us  in 
humanity,  so  the  Spirit  comes  under  appropriate  physical  sym- 
bols. A  few  days  after  the  Son  I'cturns  to  the  Father,  to  make 
intercession  for  us,  the  Spirit  as  a  perpetual,  abiding  power, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  comes  in  a  rushing 
mighty  wind, — He  endows  men  with  gifts  more  than  human, — 
men  speak  with  tongues  of  fire,  and  their  heads  are  crowned 
with  flames.  He  inspires  men  to  pray,  fills  them  with  God, 
dwells  in  men  as  God,  making  them  temples  of  himself, — and 
thus,  the  One  Infinite,  Absolute  Being,  becomes  to  us  a  living, 
actual  presence,  a  living,  operating,  guiding  force,  a  Divine 
agency,  working  in  us  all  we  need,  the  perpetual,  ever-present 
Teacher  of  the  race,  and  living  in  us  that  eternal  life  declared 
■and  manifested  by  Christ, 
36-^ 
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Thus  we  have  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  a  proper  Trinity 
for  instrumental  or  redemptive  purposes, — three  persons,  not 
in  any  metaphysical  sense,  not  in  the  sense  of  three  conscious- 
nesses, wills,  hearts,  understandings,  but  three  impersonations, 
existing  under  finite  conditions  and  conceptions.  These  imper- 
sonations stand  for  and  express  the  Infinite  and  Absolute 
Jehovah.  By  them, — and  only  by  them, — we  are  brought 
into  actual  proximity,  and  personal,  living  contact  with  God, 
and  he  with  us.  By  them  all  we  are  raised  to  blessed 
communion  with  Him  who  is  above  our  finite  conditions,-— 
who,  in  His  own  Absolute  Being,  is  the  unapproachable  "  I 
AM,"  the  "  Unrepresentable  God,"  so  far  as  our  finite  thoughts 
and  conceptions  are  concerned.  That  he  may  make  himself 
known  to  us,  he  comes  as  the  planning,  loving,  presiding,  ar- 
ranging, wise  Father.  As  the  Eternal  Word,  he  comes  to 
express  the  Divine  mercy  and  tenderness,  proves  it,  brings  it 
down  to  our  thought  and  feeling,  and  on  Calvary  pours  himself 
out  in  self  sacrifice,  that  he  may  express  his  love,  and  save  and 
elevate  fallen  man.  As  the  Spirit,  He  comes  as  the  working, 
illuminating,  sanctifying  impersonation,  the  Comforter,  the  per- 
manent Teacher  of  the  church  and  the  human  soul,  and  working 
in  man  the  Divine  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  "  The  Father  sends  the  Son,  the  Son  delivers  the  grace 
of  the  Father;  the  Father  dispenses,  and  the  Son  procures  the 
Spirit ;  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  the  one,  and  the  expressed  feeling  of  the 
other.""*^  Thus  the  Infinite,  Absolute  One  whom  no  human 
thought  can  reach,  is  revealed  and  expressed  in  our  life,  the 
universe  is  filled  with  redeeming  and  sanctifying  and  uplifting 
activities,  heaven  is  married  to  earth  and  earth  to  heaven,  and 
the  families  of  both  are  made  blessedly  and  everlastingly  one. 

This,  as  it  lies  in  our  own  mind,  is  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.     It  is  a  real  and  proper  Trinity,   expressing  the 

*  The  writer  be^  leave  to  here  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
Bev.  H.  Btishnell,  B.  D.,  for  several  valuable  suggestions,  and  would 
most  cordially  recommend  his  "  God  in  Christ"  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Christian  investigation,  and  who  need  to  have  their  thoughts 
quickened,  elevated  and  expanded. 
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Infinite  God  to  the  world.  Of  course,  the  doctrine  is  not  thus 
developed  in  the  Scriptures,  for  the  Scriptures  develop  and 
elaborate  nothing.  This  work  is  left  to  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  church.  But  there  is  a  real,  proper  Trinity  presented 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  if  we  have  succeeded  at  all  in  clearing 
away  any  of  the  obstacles  which  intervene  in  the  way  of  faith, 
we  shall  rejoice  with  great  joy.  We  may  not  satisfy  others, 
but  with  utmost  emphasis  we  can  say,  in  this  doctrine  we 
find  the  deep  and  satisfying  truth  of  God, — the  entire  gospel 
summed  up  in  three  names, — we  find  life  and  salvation  and 
comfort  for  man,  and  with  a  full  and  thankful  heart  we  can  join 
in  the  high  ascription  of  the  church,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning:, is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end." 

III.  In  concluding  this  article,  we  desire  to  present,  briefly, 
some  of  the  Scriptural  evidences  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
as  just  presented.  And  here  the  whole  argument  turns  on 
what  we  think  of  Christ,  for  it  will  not  be  disputed,  we  pre- 
sume, that  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  God.  We  are 
aware  that  some,  perhaps  all.  Unitarians  make  no  distinction 
between  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  assuming  that  the  Spirit, 
as  presented  in  the  Scriptures,  bears  the  same  relation  to  God 
as  the  spirit  of  man  bears  to  the  human  being.  But  this  would 
not  affect  the  complexion  of  the  argument  at  all,  for  if  the 
Father  is  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  certainly  is,  and  is  so  repre. 
sented.  The  Spirit  is  everywhere  in  the  Scriptures  represent* 
ed  as  clothed  with  personal  activity,  and  as  proceeding  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  however  we  may  understand  the  repre- 
sentation, there  can  be  no  controversy,  but  both  are  set  forth 
as  God.  As  already  suggested,  the  argument  turns  on  what 
we  think  of  Christ,  or  rather  on  the  position  actually  given 
him  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Let  us  open  to  St.  John's  gospel,  1:1.  "In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with .  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God."  There  is  no  possible  sense  in  this  language,  it 
seems  to  us,  if  we  regard  Christ  as  nothing  more  than  a  human 
personage,  or  as  an  agent  for  the  accomplishment  of  Divine 
purposes;  or  as  distinguished  and  exalted  above  all  others  in 
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degree,  or  that  he  transcends  all  others  in  virtue  and  holiness. 
The  words,  as  the  history  of  this  controversy  abundantly  shows, 
cannot  be  made  to  bend  to  such  a  theory.  Twist  the  language 
in  any  way  you  please,  grind  it  in  the  mill  of  criticism  until  it 
fairly  shrieks  with  agony,  and  by  no  fair  rule  of  interpretation, 
by  no  fair  process  of  analysis,  by  no  teaching  of  plain  common 
sense,  can_^  you  say  of  an  agent,  of  an  exalted  being,  of  any 
superhuman  but  dependent,  created  character,  "  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God."  But  if  we  understand  the  words  in  the 
sense  that  the  Word,  dwelling  eternally  in  the  Infinite  God— ^ 
who  has  a  power  of  self-expression  peculiar,  and  very  dififerent, 
and  entirely  distinct  from,  us — -in  order  to  express  God,  was 
incarnated  in  humanity— that  the  Divine  was  made  known  in 
the  human,  under  human  conditions  and  relations,  then  this 
language  of  John  is  as  clear  as  the  sunlight  in  its  teaching  that 
Christ  was  and  is  God,  expressed  or  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  heaven.  Thus  the 
Word,  being  God,  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  with  men,  that 
they  might  be  saved.  How  glorious  this  makes  God  in  self- 
sacrifice. 

Again,  turn  to  1  John  1:2,  "  For  the  Life  was  manifested, 
and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you  that 
Eternal  Life  which  was  with  the  Father j  and  was  manifested 
unto  usy  We  know  of  nothing  more  clear,  beautiful,  and  spir- 
itually suggestive  than  these  words.  So  far  as  Jesus  is  con- 
cerned, they  express  precisely  our  thought  of  the  Trinity. 
They  declare,  not  that  Christ  was  an  agent  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  redemptive  purpose,  not  that  he  was  a  being  of 
great  » excellence  and  superior  dignity,  but  they  declare  that 
Christ  was  a  peculiar  and  actual  expression  of  the  Life  of  the 
Absolute  Deity,  that  eternal  life  that  was  with  him  before  the 
manifestation,  or  impersonation. 

Again,  turn  to  the  baptismal  formula,  and  the  apostolic  ben- 
ediction. "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost."  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  us 
all."     As  already  suggested,  it  is  conceded  that  the  Father  ia 
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God;  also  that  the  Spirit  is  God.  Between  these  terms,  on 
either  hand,  we  have  dropped  in  the  Son.  Without  the  slight- 
est intention  to  wound  denominational  sensibilities,  or  place 
the  sentiments  of  any  in  an  absurd  light,  but  simply  for  pur- 
poses of  truth,  we  may  be  permitted  to  read  these  words,  just 
quoted,  in  accordance  with  the  supposition  that  Christ  was  a 
dependent  being,  a  man  of  highest  order,  or  exalted  by  office,  and 
by  nature  too,  if  you  will,  above  all  others.  We  know  that  Christ, 
living  under  human  conditions,  was  the  reputed  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  His  reputed  father  was  a  carpenter,  and  Jesus 
followed  this  occupation  while  under  his  reputed  parents,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  custom.  With  this  fact  before  us,  suppose 
we  should  read  this  holy  baptismal  formula,  appointed  for  the 
consecration  of  a  believing  soul  to  God,  after  this  form :  ^'  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  carpenter,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  or 
this :  "  The  grace  of  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all."  Sup- 
pose we  should  read  these  words  after  such  an  arrangement,  who 
would  not  be  shocked,  and  feel  that  very  great  violence  had 
been  done  to  the  language  by  such  handling.  Tliese  words 
cannot  be  explained  or  understood,  or  made  consistent  in  any 
way  by  holding  to  the  strict  humanity  of  Christ,  nor  by  regarding 
him  as  a  personage  of  exalted  rank  or  office.  But  understand- 
ing them  as  giving  expression  to  the  grand  truth  of  the  presid- 
ing, planning,  arranging  Father,  the  revealing,  redeeming  Son, 
and  the  illuminating,  sanctifying  Spirit,  One  God,  expressed 
in  redemption  and  revelation  in  three  impersonations,  they  are 
at  once  understandable,  and  the  heart  and  the  lips  can  truly 
and  properly  say,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost."  We  may  be  permitted  to  say,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  experience,  that,  some  years  ago,  when  enter- 
taining very  different  views  on  this  subject  from  what  we  do 
now,  regarding  Christ  as  a  created,  dependent  being,  though 
highly  exalted,  we  felt,  in  common  with  many  others  associated 
with  us,  the  tremendous  force  of  this  baptismal  formula.  We 
never  used  it  in  administering  the  rite  of  baptism,  or  in  dedi- 
cating children,  but  used  this  formula,  or  something  like  it :  "  I 
baptize  thee  into  the  faith  and  profession  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ,"  or  "We  receive  this  child  as  a  lamb  and  a  member  of 
Christ's  fold."  And  we  apprehend  that  there  are  not  many 
persons  of  like  views,  who  have  ever  thought  much  in  this  di- 
rection, that  have  not  been  pressed  by  the  same  difficulty.  We 
are  perfectly  frank  to  make  the  statement,  that  any  one  who 
puts  Christ  on  a  human  level,  or  who  gives  him  the  highest  ex- 
altation of  dependent  existence,  or  of  office,  cannot  with  any 
propriety  or  consistency,  and  has  no  right  to,  use  the  Gospel 
formula  of  baptism.  How  much  more  consistent  to  believe,  it 
seems  to  us,  that  as  the  Father  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
God,  so  the  Son,  as  the  Eternal  Word  or  Logos,  coming  to 
earth  to  reveal  and  express  the  Absolute  for  the  great  and 
blessed  purpose  of  human  enlightenment  and  human  salvation, 
is  God  also.  With  this  view  we  can  understand  the  Christian 
formula  of  baptism,  and  the  apostolic  benediction. 

We  have  only  space  to  add  here  a  few  of  the  weighty  decla- 
rations of  Jesus  himself,  and  of  the  apostolic  writings.  They 
are  so  grand,  so  comprehensive,  so  clear  and  unhesitating,  that 
we  cannot  see  how  any  one  can  suppose  them  to  have  been  ut- 
tered of  one  who  was  not  truly  and  perfectly  Divine.  Let  us 
quote  :  "  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine."  "  Believe 
me,  that  T  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me."  "He  that 
hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father.''^  "  If  yc  shall  Sisk  any  thing 
in  my  name,  I  will  do  it  J'  "  As  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even 
so  know  I  the  Father."  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  "  I  give 
unto  them  eternal  life."  "  I  have  power  to  lay  down  my  life, 
and  power  to  take  it  again."  "  The  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in 
Him,^^  Turn  to  the  apostolic  writings :  "  In  whom  dwelt  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  "  The  church,  which  is  his 
body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  fiUeth  all  in  all."  "  Complete  in 
him,  which  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and  power."  As  sure 
as  words  have  any  meaning,  these  are  not  the  words  of  a  man, 
however  holy,  nor  of  a  messenger,  however  exalted,  nor  of  an 
agent,  however  great  his  authority.  The  apostolic  words  quo- 
ted have  no  meaning  if  Christ  is  a  dependent  being,  however 
high  his  official  dignity  may  be  lifted.  They  are  the  words  of 
God,  expressing  himself  in  humanity,  and  under  human  condi- 
tions.    They  are  words  applied  to  God,  as  the  ever  blessed  and 
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all-sufficient  Redeemer,  who  ii\g self-sacrifice  proved  His  wonder- 
ful love,  and  lived  it  before  men.  With  this  interpretation,  we 
can  understand  the  passages  referred  to,  but  on  any  Unitarian 
view  we  are  involved  in  inextricable  bewilderment. 

We  know  that  we  have  a  great  many  wise  people  in  our  day 
— people  of  most  wonderful  pretensions,  who  sometimes  talk 
as  though  Christs  were  not,  or  need  not  be,  so  scarce  after  all. 
We  ask  such,  we  ask  all,  who  deny  the  proper  divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  select  their  best  and  wisest  character — 
take  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  world— take  "  men  whose 
great  thoughts  possess  us  like  a  passion," — ^men  of  mightiest 
power,  and  grandest  influence,  and  richest  knowledge,  and,  if 
one's  reverence  will  bear  the  shock,  imagine  one  of  these  say- 
ing, '^  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world."  "  All  that  ever  came  be- 
fore me  are  thieves  and  robbers."  "  The  Father  is  in  me,  and  I 
in  Him."  "  In  me  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodi- 
ly." "  I  am  the  fulness  of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  all."  Why,  such 
expressions  in  the  mouth  of  the  highest  and  most  exalted  being 
that  ever  lived,  nay,  of  all  high  and  exalted  beings  put  into  one 
being,  would  shock  us  so  that  we  should  never  wish  to  bear  him 
speak,  or  looluupon  him  again.  But  how  natural  these  great 
expressions  sound  when  used  by  Christ.  We  are  never  shock- 
ed by  them,  nor  do  we  ever  think  of  inconsistency.  How  ap- 
propriate, too,  and  consoling  and  enlarging  are  the  expressions 
which  roll  down  upon  us  in  the  grand  apostolic  periods.  Why 
is  this  ?  Just  because  the  heart  recognizes  and  responds,  "  My 
Lord,  and  my  God."  No  other  view  will  meet  the  deep  and 
all-comprehending  meaning  of  these  passages,  or  make  them 
worthy  of  reverence. 

We  mnst  break  away  from  our  subject,  though  it  opens  be- 
fore us  so  gloriously  and  largely  that  we  hardly  know  how  or 
where  to  stop.  We  have  only  just  indicated  the  scriptural  line 
of  argument,  and  are  compelled  to  leave  it  with  the  reader  to 
follow  out.  We  purposed,  when  we  commenced  this  article,  to 
ofier  a  few  thoughts  on  the  spiritual  benefits,  the  practical  in- 
fluence, of  the  Trinity,  but  we  have  already  transcended  our 
intended  limits,  and  this  desirable  labor  must  be  postponed  to 
a  future  number  of  this  work. 
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We  know  well,  and  feel  most^eeply,  that  no  hnraan  thoughts, 
illustrations,  knowledge,  can  set  forth  this  greatest  of  all  sub- 
jects. A  mortal  cannot  say  anything  worthy  of  this  transcen- 
dent mystery  of  G-od.  We  shall  be  amply  satisfied  if  we  have 
presented  it  in  a  way  that  will  give  any  one  an  impression  of 
its  reasonableness,  its  Scripturalness,  its  glory,  comfort,  and 
power.  It  is  a  dear,  blessed  doctrine  to  us,  and  after  travel- 
ling for  years  amid  the  terrible  bewilderments  of  barren  hu- 
man philosophies,  we  rejoice  to-day,  with  great  satisfaction  and 
gratitude,  that  at  last  our  spirit  has  found  rest  in  the  grand 
abyss  of  God's  majesty  and  goodness,  as  made  known  to  us  in 
the  Trinity.  In  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Absolute  God  is  expressed  to  us — here  we  get  our  most  glori- 
ous and  profitable-  impressions  of  Deity — here  the  bonds  of 
earthly  limitation  almost  break  away,  and  the  heart  raises  the 
great  ascription.  Glory  be  to  the  Everlasting  Father,  who  sent 
the  eternal  Word  to  redeem  us  and  give  us  everlasting  life. 

Glory  be  to  the  Son,  the  Eternal  Word,  who  for  our  sakes 
was  incarnated  in  humanity,  who  suffered  in  self-sacrifice  that 
the  heart  of  the  Godhead  might  be  unveiled,  whose  precious 
blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  who  makes  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  God. 

Glory  be  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  illuminates  and  sanctifies 
and  regenerates  us,  who  is  the  blessed  Comforter  always  with 
us,  who  teaches  us  in  all  things,  helping  us  in  all  our  infirmities, 
who  aids  and  directs  our  purest  aspirations,  sustains  us  in  our 
trials,  upholds  us  in  all  our  trying  experiences,  and  unites  us 
unto  our  blessed  Saviour  by  a  conscious  and  everlasting  union. 

"  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost;  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be, 
world  without  end.'' 
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Art.  YL— bible  FINANCE. 

Practical  Christianity  has  its  financial  department  as  really 
and  necessarily  as  secular  government,  or  any  common  business. 
This  department  holds  a  prominent  place  in  Bible  teachings 
through  the  whole  history  of  the  church. 

From  Eden  to  the  present,  God  has  required  of  the  stewards 
over  his  goods,  a  suitable  portion  of  them  as  a  direct  and  sa- 
cred oblation  or  gift  to  himself,  for  the  support  of  his  wor- 
ship and  the  institutions  of  his  religion.  Disobedience  to  this 
requirement  is  bold  and  direct  sin  against  God. 

The  first  family  on  earth  brought  their  regular  and  liberal 
gifts  and  offerings  to  God  at  the  garden  of  Eden.  Cain  reck- 
oned among  the  sorest  of  his  punishments  in  his  exile,  his  sep- 
aration from  the  "  presence  of  the  Lord,"  where  he  could  bring 
his  offerings.  The  refusal  of  Jehovah  to  accept  his  offering 
seems  to  be  the  prime  occasion  of  his  murder  of  his  brother. 
It  was  regarded  as  a  high  and  sacred  privilege  and  special  h6n- 
or  to  be  permitted  thus  to  approach  God  with  the  offering  as 
the  great  outward  sign  of  religion. 

From  the  patriarch  Jacob  we  get  the  example  of  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  income,  as  the  smallest  portion  for  benevolent 
gifts.  The  portion  which  God  required  of  the  patriarchs 
was  usually  spent  in  building  altars,  and  for  the  sacrifices  burnt 
upon  them.  So  human  suffering  did  not  create  the  necessity 
for  benevolent  gifts — it  lies  deeper  than  this,  in  the  councils  of 
God,  and  the  profit  of  the  donor.  If  there  were  now  no  poor 
on  earth,  the  obligation  and  privilege  of  benevolent  gifts  would 
not  be  taken  away. 

When  God  expressed  his  will  in  the  written  law,  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  definitely  settled  the  tenth  of  the  whole  income  as  the 
lowest  portion  for  benevolent  purposes.  This  one-tenth  was 
the  convenient  starting-point;  and  as  occasion  required,  other 
tenths  were  added.  This  was  the  systematic  requirement;  but 
when  any  great  enterprise,  such  as  building  the  tabernacle  or 
temple,  was  undertaken,  the  offerings  were  poured  opt  like  a 
river,  till  the  people  were  held  back  from  giving  I 
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The  tithe  or  tenth  expresses  the  lowest  fraction  under  any 
circumstances;  poverty  not  excepted ;  but  the  pious  Jew  usually 
gave  about  one-third  of  his  income.  And  this,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, when  there  were  no  missionary  societies,  and  the 
territory  for  the  church  to  occupy  was  about  as  large  as  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  But  now,  when  the  field  is  the 
world,  and  millions  of  blessed  channels  are  open  to  convey 
every  penny  contributed  to  the  famishing  hosts  of  the  benight- 
ed, can  a  Christian  satisfy  his  conscience, — not  to  speak  of  his 
love  to  Christ, — with  less  than  one-tenth  of  his  whole  income 
for  benevolent  purposes?  Many  need  to  do  as  did  Jacob  after 
his  long  period  of  worldliness  and  sharp  financiering  when  God 
arrested  him  at  the  foot  of  the  heavenly  ladder.  He  repented  of 
his  backslidings ;  and  to  show  his  penitence  in  a  practical  way, 
"  vowed  a  vow,"  in  which  was  the  definite  promise  to  bestow  the 
tenth  of  all  God  should  ever  give  him,  for  benevolent  purposes. 

God's  blessing,  or  curse,  was  graduated  to  the  Jew  accord- 
ing to  his  obedience  or  disobedience  to  this  financial  law.  Its 
operations  and  sanctions  are  stated  with  peculiar  clearness  in 
that  remarkable  passage, — Malachi  3:8 — 12, — "Will  a  man 
rob  God  ?  Yet  ye  have  robbed  me.  But  ye  say.  Wherein  have 
we  robbed  thee?  In  tithes  and  ofi'erings.  Ye  are  cursed  with  a 
curse ;  for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole  nation.  Bring  ye 
all  the  tithes  into  the  store-house,  that  there  maybe  meat  in  my 
house,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if 
I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out 
a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it. 
And  I  will  rebuke  the  devourer  for  your  sakes,  and  he  shall 
not  destroy  the  fruits  of  your  gi'ound,'  neither  shall  your  vine 
cast  her  fruit  before  the  time  in  the  field,  saith  the* Lord  of 
hosts.  And  all  nations  shall  call  you  blessed  :  for  ye  shall  be 
a  delightsome  land,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

Thus,  with  extraordinary  prominence  and  clearness,  does  the 
subject  of  finance  stand  out  on  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  new  dispensation  was  introduced  when  this  financial  law 
was  in  full  force.  Christ  himself  was  born  a  Jew,  and  regular- 
ly initiated  into  the  Jewish  church,  and  educated  in  all  its  re- 
quirements.    Being  of  the  royal  family,  and  legitimate  heir  to 
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the  throne  of  David,  his  education  was  peculiarly  thorough,  and 
his  practice  rigid  in  the  whole  Jewish  law.  For  years,  none 
but  Jews  were  members  of  the  Christian  church.  They  were 
conscientious  and  devout  Jews — and  practiced  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  law.  But  besides  the  most  scrupulous 
payment  of  the  tithes  as  Jews,  they  had  the  separate  expenses 
of  the  early  Christian  church  to  provide  for. 

Christ  was  exceedingly  explicit  in  his  teachings  on  this  sub- 
ject of  finance.  When,  denouncing  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  he  spoke  of  their  punctilious  payment  of  the 
tenth,  even  of  herbs,  so  as  to  outwardly  appear  exceedingly 
righteous  while  neglecting  judgment,  mercy  and  faith, — he  was 
very  careful  to  make  the  special  remark  that  they  ought  not  to 
neglect  to  give  the  tenth  even  thus  particularly.  Also,  in 
speaking  of  th'e  pomposity  of  the  Pharisee  in  contrast  with  the 
humility  of  the  Publican,  he  selected,  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Pharisee,  those  traits  of  character  and  practice  peculiarly  ad- 
mired by  the  correct  moral  sense  of  all, — namely,  abstemious 
temperance  and  systematic  beneficence — '^  I  fast  twice  in  the 
week.  I  give  tithes  of  all  I  possess.  I  am  not  as  other  men." 
He  selected  these  abstract  qualities  and  personified  them  in 
the  Pharisee, — and  set  them  ofi"  against  the  hateful  combination 
expressed  in  the  word  publican — the  evident  contrast — to  show 
God's  estimate  of  genuine  humility  and  hatred  of  pride,  if  one 
be  found  in  even  a  ''  Publican,"  and  the  other  inside  of  so  splen- 
did a  garb  as  the  "  Pharisee"  is  made  to  be  clothed  in.  This 
shows  not  only  Christ's  estimate  of  systematic  beneficence,  but 
the  universal  estimate  of  the  devout  and  intelligent  in  his  time. 
So  full  and  exhaustive  are  his  teachings  on  this  subject,  that  many 
suppose  that  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  special  merit  of  pov- 
erty induced  by  giving  all  as  fast  as  it  comes  into  possession. 

Christ  carried  into  the  finances  of  his  little  church  the  same 
principles  of  systematic  method  which  he  practiced  as  a  Jew 
for  the  support  of  Jewish  worship.  Though  peculiarly  a  child 
of  Providence,  he  had  his  regular  system  of  finance.  He  ap- 
pointed his  special  financial  agent,  on  the  ground  of  business 
ability,  and  did  not  cast  even  his  simple  business  afloat  on 
chance,  or  the  impulses  of  his  followers.     He  fully  recognized 
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the  universal  truth  that  crazy  or  impulsive  finance  is  not  the 
product  of  God's  Spirit,  but  of  Satan's  kingdom, — and  as  a  part 
of  his  own  kingdom,  he  took  good  care  not  to  let  its  finance 
pass  from  his  hands  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  finance  of 
Christ,  adopted  and  fully  carried  out  in  Christendom,  to-day, 
would  place  the  church  at  the  head  of  all  financial  institutions. 

On  the  great  pentecost,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  wisdom- 
giving  Spirit,  the  new  and  only  Christian  church  on  earth  prac- 
ticed definite  system  in  its  finances.^  Though  in  extraordinary 
circumstances,  with  thousands  of  visitors  for  a  long  time  on 
her  hospitalities,  unexpectedly  to  be  provided  for  immediately, 
her  precious  education  and  practice  qualified  her  to  meet  the 
occasion  without  embarrassment  on  her  part,  or  neglect  or  suf- 
fering on  the  side  of  her  guests.  What  would  seriously  per- 
plex and  embarrass  our  government,  with  all  its  resources,  was 
met  and  disposed  of  without  distraction,  and  with  genuine  hos- 
pitality under  the  operation  of  Bible  finance.  At  length,  when 
the  operations  of  this  church  assumed  the  ordinary  and  settled 
form,  she  appointed  a  financial  committee  of  seven  shrewd  busi- 
ness men,  qualified,  by  a  large  wisdom  and  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  for  this  ofiSce.t 

The  Jewish  training  exhibits  itself  in  all  the  business  transac- 
tions of  the  early  apostolic  church.  No  subsequent  advancement 
in  other  things  has  revealed  or  suggested  its  equal.  It  is  nat- 
nral,  equal  and  efficient.  Its  basis  of  division,  the  decimal, 
has  been  adopted  in  currency  as  the  most  practical  and  con- 
venient relation  of  numbers  in  business, — ^indeed,  it  conforms 
to  the  scale  of  relations  in  mathematics.  The  march  of  im- 
provement for  thousands  of  years  has  at  length  brought  gov- 
ernment to  adopt  the  principle  in  its  division  of  currency,  which 
the  Jewish  law  practiced  as  the  basis  of  division  of  property  for 
gifts  to  God. 

The  apostle  Paul  clearly  brings  out  and  applies  the  princi- 
ples of  this  system  in  a  prominent  business  transaction  on  a 
large  scale.  The  church  at  Corinth,  with  her  neighbors,  was 
to  raise  funds  for  the  special  aid  of  Christians  in  Judea,  sufi'er- 
ing  from  poverty  induced  by  famine,   and  bitter  persecution. 


*  Acts  2  :  44,  45. 
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with  confiscation  of  goods.  He  issues  a  business  order  to  the 
churches  from  which  the  funds  are  to  be  raised,  with  all  the 
directness,  of  a  draft  on  any  solvent  bank  in  our  times.  He 
proceeds  on  business  principles,  not  on  a  begging  experiment, 
with  no  principles  at  all.  In  this  order  he  gives  the  following 
specific  directions : 

1.  Each  member  of  the  churches  shall  contribute. 

2.  The  contributions  are  to  be  made  by  the  rule  of  equality. 

3.  Each  one  shall  deposit,  and  not  promise  indefinitely. 

4.  A  definite  day,  for  deposit,  is  fixed. 

5.  The  deposits  to  be  made  at  short  intervals,  or  once  a 
week. 

6.  This  system  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  religion  and 
worship, — appropriate  for  holy  time. 

There  is  no  ambiguity  or  indefiniteness  about  this   transac- 
tion.    The  order  is  explicit,  and  obedience  or  disobedience  to 
it  is  a  matter  touching  submission  to  the  law  of  Christ.     There 
could  be  no  evasion.     The  whole  thing  is  put  on  plain  common 
business  principles,  level  to  the  capacity  of  each  member  of  the 
churches.     There  is  left  no  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  the 
self-delusion,  that,  what  is  left  as  the  small  remnant  after  self 
and  others  are  served,  shall  be  the  measure  of  prosperity  from 
the  Lord  I     Also,  that  the  division  of  this  is  to  be  again  made 
with  reference  to  future  provision  for  self  and  family  first, — 
^nd  then,  if  anything  can  be  spared,  it  is  a  gift  for  the  benefit  of 
God's  cause  I — so  much  value  being  lost  to  self  for  all  time  to 
come  I     Just  as  though  God  were  a  beggar,  and   no   blessing 
sprung  from  offerings  to  him.     It  is  a  marvel  that  God  does 
not  put  the  mark  of  Cain  on  every  forehead  that  thus  insults 
him.     The  income,  before  it  is  touched  by  any  other  claim,  is 
the  basis  of  prosperity  and  division,  and  God's  claim  is  the 
first  on  the  list,  before  self,  family,  or  any  one  else.     It  remains 
for  the  covetousness  of  modern  times  to  pervert  this  plain  sys- 
tem of  finance.     No  early  Christian  could  have  done  it,  if  dis- 
posed to.     He  would  have  been  met  by  the  warm  rebuke  of 
every  true  and  intelligent  brother,  as  a  bold  transgressor.     A 
Jew  who  should  have  made  the  attempt  to  serve  God  out  of 
what  should  be  left  after  serving  himself,  would  have  been  the 
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contempt  of  God  and  man.  The  church  must  go  through  the 
corruptions  of  the  dark  ages  before  such  a  contemptible  idea 
as  serving  God  last  could  be  avowed  or  acted  on  without  the 
charge  of  the  guilt  and  doom  of  the  covetous  man, — exclusion 
from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

If  one  brother  has  only  his  crust,  and  another  his  half  mil- 
lion of  dollars  weekly  from  God,  each  is  to  take  this  as  the 
basis  of  prosperity  from  God,  and  division  for  him ; — and  one- 
tenth  of  the  crust  is  as  acceptable  to  God  as  an  equal  share  of 
the  half  million. 

As  no  specific  portion  of  income  is  mentioned  in  this  order 
of  Paul,  it  is  without  question  that  the  universally  recognized 
one  was  understood  by  all.  It  needed  no  reiteration  to  one 
familiar  with  the  Jewish  or  Christian  church.  The  tithe  or 
tenth  was  the  only  idea  to  be  obtained  or  thought  of.  The 
fact  of  the  proportion  not  being  mentioned,  is  proof  enough, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  it  is  the  tenth.  There  would  not 
be  half  the  ground  for  mistake  on  this  order  that  would  occur 
if,  in  an  advertisement  in  one  of  our  public  prints,  one  were 
informed  that  on  sending  a  postage  stamp  he  should  secure  a 
favor.  He  would  at  once  send  a  three-cent  stamp,  though  there 
are  one  and  ten  cent  stamps  in  use,  and  the  present  rates  of 
postage  have  obtained  only  a  few  years.  When  from  Eden  the 
tenth  had  prevailed,  and  also  been  the  practice  of  the  nation 
for  centuries,  could  a  Jew  mistake  the  proportion  to  give  ? 
Abraham  and  Jacob,  long  before  the  written  law,  instantly 
knew  what  proportion  to  offer  God,  when  called  on  to  consider 
the  question  of  benevolence,  and  God's  claims  and  good  pleas- 
ure. If  they  knew  thus  instantly  and  accurately,  from  ancient 
and  long-continued  custom,  surely  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Paul, 
must  be  exceedingly  familiar  with  the  proper  proportion  to 
give  for  an  offering  to  God. 

What  a  contrast  between  this  financial  procedure  of  Paul, 
and  the  begging  process  of  the  present  times.  Instead  of  writ- 
ing an  order  for  funds  from  the  churches,  if  absent,  or  giving 
one,  if  present,  the  agent  must  solicit  and  wait  the  pleasure  and 
order  of  the  donor,  both  as  to  amount  or  any  gift  at  all.  The 
agent  is  regarded  as  a  beneficiary,  and  the  donor  as  the  Sover- 
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eign  arbiter  of  the  whole  transaction.  Frequently  he  is  treated 
as  an  unwelcome  incumbrance,  and  if  his  appeal  be  responded 
to,  as  highly  favored  of  the  donor  I  Instead  of  prescribing  the 
rules  of  bestowment,  it  is  considered  officious  and  even  ingrati- 
tude for  him  to  suggest  the  proper  amount.  The  whole  opera- 
tion is  conducted  on  principles  utterly  subversive  of  the  law 
and  spirit  of  Christianity.  What  church  now,  in  Christendom, 
would  submit  to  the  order  of  Paul  in  all  its  conditions  and 
stipulations.  Yet  it  expresses  fully  the  Divine  law  of  benefi- 
cence in  its  lowest  claims. 

This  business  order  of  Paul,  on  this  great  financial  transac- 
tion, is  the  embodiment  and  expression  of  the  will  of  God  on 
the  finance  of  Christianity,  which  is  the  finance  of  the  Bible  in 
all  ages.  It  is  the  Divine  system  of  finance  for  the  church  in 
all  her  varied  periods,  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  Christian. 

So  inveterate  are  our  present  habits  of  covetousness,  that 
many  will  not  be  satisfied  that  the  standard  of  liberality  in  the 
later  years  of  the  Christian  dispensation  is  as  high  as  the  Jew- 
ish, without  a  direct  statement,  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  of  a 
definite  tarifi^  for  all  time  to  come.  We  can  see  a  superior 
wisdom  in  the  course  he  did  pursue,  in  receiving  the  Jewish  fi- 
nance in  his  practice  and  teaching,  just  as  he  did  their  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath — ^not  because  it  was  Jewish,  but  right  and 
appropriate  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  incorporated  into  the 
Jewish  system. 

We  think  that  the  practice  and  teachings  of  Christ  on  finance 
are  more  prominent  and  explicit  than  on  the  Sabbath,  Yet 
many  who  cheerfully  devote  one-seventh  of  time  specifically  to 
sacred  purposes  as  the  least  portion,  hesitate  to  devote  one- 
tenth  of  their  possessions,  as  the  least  portion  for  the  same 
purposes.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  church,  had  she  preserv- 
ed her  definitely  consecrated  portion  of  money,  as  she  has  of 
time — her  finance  as  well  as  her  Sabbath.  She  has  kept  her 
Sabbath,  but  lost  her  finance. 

Having  given  principally  a  historical  view  of  Bible  finance, 
it  will  be  presented  in  a  few  general  statements  or  principles. 

1.  Christians  are  only  stewards  over  their  Lord's  goods. 

2.  In  the  management  of  these  goods,  the  Lord  requires  a 
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recognition  of  his  claim  by  the  direct  and  voluntary  offering  to 
himself  of  a  certain  portion  for  his  worship  and  institutions 
among  men.  This  portion  is  the  first  claim,  and  not  to  be  set 
aside  for  any  other. 

3.  The  institutions  and  enterprises  of  Christianity  are  to  be 
liberally  and  honorably  supported.  This  is  axiomatic.  Their 
demands  are  far  above  inclination,  plenty,  ease,  or  life  itself. 

4.  The  funds  of  Christianity  are  to  be  raised  on  the  princi- 
ple of  equality,  or  the  same  proportion  of  the  income  of  each 
Christian.  This  is  the  rule  and  lavv^ ;  yet,  in  case  of  refusal  of 
any  to  practice  it,  the  rest  are  to  pay  and  secure  an  increased 
reward.  If  there  were  but  one  solitary  Christian  on  earth 
who  would  do  his  duty,  still  the  commission  of  Christ,  to  go  in- 
to all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  would 
be  to  him  as  authoritative  and  binding  as  if  the  whole  church, 
with  its  millions  of  members  and  countless  wealth,  were  ready 
to  cooperate ;  and  that  solitary  Christian  should  sit  down  and 
consult  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  this  mission.  And  un- 
der God  he  could  do  it.  Just  this  has  once  been  done  by 
Noah-— and  God  gave  him  all  the  financial  ability,  alone  and  in 
the  midst  of  opposition  and  contempt,  to  successfully  finish  up 
the  vast  work.  O,  for  the  ancient  faith  I  Still,  equality  is  the 
principle,  even  if  God  may  occasionally  favor  a  few  to  pay  all 
the  expense  and  reap  the  vast  reward. 

5.  As  has  already,  in  substance,  been  stated,  Christian  finance 
bears  a  precise  and  practical  business  relation  to  Christian  en- 
terprise, or  the  world's  evangelisation. 

6.  The  particular  amount  or  proportion  God  requires  of 
each  and  all,  is  to  be  known,  just  as  in  any  other  department  of 
business,  by  the  exercise  of  spiritually  enlightened  and  practi- 
cal wisdom  in  the  case  and  circumstances,  regulated  by  the  Bi- 
ble. 

7.  All  financial  operations  should  be  reduced  to  a  definite 
system  of  some  kind. 

8.  The  practice  of  Bible  finance  is  always  profitable. 

9.  Covetousness  is  a  heinous  sin. 

10.  Christianity  is  benevolence. 

To  every  honest  inquirer  after  practical  truth  and  duty,  the 
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Bible  is  abundantly  clear  and  explicit  in  its  teachings  on  these 
principles.     Yet  so  fundamental  and  far-reaching  is  the  reform 
involved  in  the  practice  of  them,  and  also,  such  is  the    almost 
universal  practice  and  education,  that  few  will  at  once  subscribe 
to  them  and  begin  the  practice  of  Bible  finance.     False  princi- 
ples and  practice  are  to  be  rooted  up  to  give  place  to  the  true. 
It  is  not  easy  to  secure  a  fair   hearing  and   investigation  for 
principles  which  seek  to  subvert  those  long  held   and  dearly 
cherished.     Pride  of  opinion,   and   false  consistency   of  prac- 
tice, will  add  all  their  force  to  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of 
covetousness  to  keep  even  good  men  from    apprehending  this 
subject.     Otherwise,  intelligent  Christians  will  exclaim,  when 
this  subject  is  under  consideration.  How  can  a  man  give  when 
he  has  nothing  1    How  can  one  give  when  he  has  others  depen- 
dent on  him,  and  he  is  overtaxing  himself  already  to  support 
them  ?     How  can  a  beneficiary  give  ?     And  so  on  to  the   end 
of  a  very  long  chapter.     Even  distinguished   writers   on  this 
subject  fail  to  give  explicit  statement  to  the  principles  they  ad- 
vocate, when  they  come  to  the   detail   of  practice.      Some   of 
them,  when  urging  the  claims  of  systematic  beneficence,   actu- 
ally make  damaging  exceptions  in  favor  (  ?)   of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate,  just  as  if  the  claims  of  God  on  property  were  not 
pecuniarily  profitable — just  as  profitable  as  observance   of  the 
Sabbath,  equally  to  poor  and  rich — just  as  though   it   were    a 
burden  to  support  the  cause  of  God — just  as  if  it  were  the  pe- 
culiar prerogative  of  those  in  easy  pecuniary  circumstances  to 
help  along  the   cause   of  Christ — just   as   though   one    of  the 
prominent  designs  of  benevolent  contributions  was  not  to   en- 
rich the  poor  by  direct  gifts  to  them  indefinitely   above    their 
contributions — and  also  to  elevate  them  to  the  level  of  oppor- 
tunity with  the  rich  to  secure  a  heavenly  reward,  and   the   in- 
creased blessedness  of  giving  over  receiving — just  as    though 
one  were  just  so  much  poorer  by  the  amount  bestowed  in  be- 
nevolence.    "  The  poor,  and  those  embarrassed   with  debt,  to 
give  ?"     What  a  question,  with  a  clear  view  of  the  principles 
of  Bible  finance  I     The  poor,  and  those  embarrassed  with  debt, 
to  eat  ?     Just  as  appropriate  a  question. 

A  special  arrangement,  in  the  Jewish  system,  for  the    exer- 
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cise  of  benevolence  by  beneficiaries,  was  made  in  the  provis- 
ion that  the  vast  income  of  the  high  priest  should  come  from 
the  Levites.  They  were  to  make  an  offering  to  the  high 
priest  of  one-tenth  of  the  tenth  they  received  from  the  whole 
people. 

The  tenth  is  specially  obn^oxious  to  many,  on  account  of  some 
of  its  odious  associations  in  history.  When  it  is  named,  spec- 
tres of  oppression  float  before  the  excited  vision.  They  would 
prefer  a  fourth,  third,  or  half  to  this  !  The  tenth  of  the  pos- 
sessions, as  a  sacred  oblation  to  God,  is  no  more  oppressive 
than  the  requirement  of  a  seventh  of  time.  It  is  as  really  a 
free  will  offering,  as  though  it  were  not  expressed  at  all  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  the  simple,  convenient  basis  of  reckoning — the  mere 
democracy  of  finance — the  lowest  amount,  and  by  no  means 
the  highest  limit  of  beneficence.  It  is  a  sort  of  helping,  sug- 
gestive sum,  to  relieve  anxiety  as  to  duty  in  general; — not  a 
cramp  on  larger  gifts.  Tenth  upon  tenth,  if  the  cause  of  Christ 
demands  it,  is  the  privilege  of  every  Christian.  It  is  not  a 
yoke  of  bondage,  but  a  law  of  liberty.  Allow  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  be  referred  to  the  adjudication  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
men,  and  they  could  not  define  a  more  proper  proportion  for 
common  observance.  Suppose  each  Christian  to  be  truly  be- 
nevolent, and  intelligent  on  the  demands  of  the  universal  cause 
of  Christ,  would  he  fix  the  proportion  lower  ?  Let  him  look  at 
the  privilege  of  giving ;  and  would  he  diminish  the  proportion  ? 
Does  it  not  commend  itself  as  of  God,  like  the  Sabbath?  The 
tenth  is  the  common  revenue  of  Christianity.  There  is  the 
same  scope  beyond  it  for  the  special  exigencies  of  free  will 
offerings  as  if  no  tenth  were  required.  To  any  one  who  still 
insists  that  nothing  short  of  a  direct  statement  of  a  tariff  by 
Christ  could  give  authority  to  one-tenth  of  the  whole  living, 
property,  or  income,  as  the  least  proportion  for  Divine  gifts,  we 
have  only  to  say :  You  have  our  sympathy  and  prayer,  that  you 
may  apprehend  a  higher  spiritual  life,  and  that  you  may  be 
mercifully  preserved  from  the  legitimate  results  of  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  on  other  great  Scripture  truths. 

A  simple,  practical  faith  in  God  will  remove  the   difiiculties 
in  the  way  of  the  apprehension  and  practice  of  Bible  finance. 
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We  have  arrived  at  that  period  in  the  Christian  church  when 
each  one  of  her  members  may  know  his  privilege  and  dutv  in 
respect  to  Christian  finance.  The  enterprises  of  Christianity 
assume  the  regular  and  permanent  form.  The  work  before  the 
church  is  exceedingly  definite.  So  all  the  conditions  of  safe 
and  correct  estimates  are  at  hand— and  each  one  may  know  his 
proper  proportion  regularly.  Aside  from  the  Bible  finance — as 
the  result  of  the  highest  wisdom  in  the  broadest  calculations; 
probably  one-tenth  of  the  whole  income  would  come  nearer  the 
proper  standard  than,  any  other  proportion.  For  the  present^ 
this  would  give  a  fair  and  honorable  support  to  the  needed  op- 
erations of  the  church.  Some  are  now  practicing  this  stand- 
ard. Holding  it  constantly  and  perseveringly  before  the 
church,  the  membership  will  adopt  it  about  as  fast  as  the  funds 
can  be  wisely  expended.  The  healthy  rate  of  expansion  in 
Christian  enterprise  for  the  world's  evangelization  will  very 
nearly  correspond  to  the  increase  of  funds  under  the  active 
prosecution  of  this  reform  on  this  basis. 

The  amount  realized  would  be  a  magnificent  sum,  compared 
with  what  is  now  contributed.  But  when  the  church  possesses 
enough  of  practical  Christianity  to  practice  this  universally, 
she  will  be  capable  of  enterprises  which  would  now  confound 
her  conception,  as  a  reality.  Then  probably  another  tenth 
would  be  more  easily  added  than  the  first  tenth  now  secured. 

The  proportion  we  now  propose  should  be  at  once  adopted 
in  the  practice  of  the  ministry,  and  tha  benevolent  of  the  laity 
as  an  example,  and  then  urged  upon  the  attention  and  practice 
of  the  whole  church.  We  make  no  doubt  that  this  procedure 
among  us  would  fill  our  treasuries  immediately,  and  an  expan- 
sion of  denominational  enterprise,  actually  astonishing,  would 
at  once  begin  and  go  on  till  it  should  attract  the  admiring  no- 
tice of  Christendom,  and  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the  univer- 
sal church,  which  would  result  in  the  world's,  evangelization, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

This  reform  off'ers  rare  opportunity  to  the  heroic  Christian. 
What  in  the  annals  of  fame  equals  it  ?  It  will  surely  be  real- 
ized. The  exigencies  of  the  church  will  bring  it  out.  Speedi- 
ly it  will  be  heralded  all  abroad.     It  waits  not  on  the  rich  and 
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wise  of  this  world,  but  on  the  wholly  consecrated  and  spiritual 
— the  hidden  ones  of  Christ. 

This  finance  involves  the  second  conversion  of  the  church, 
her  evangelization.  The  gospel  of  Christian  finance  must  hurl 
from  its  usurped  place  the  disgraceful  dogma  of  church  begging. 
What  a  glad  day  that  will  be  when  the  church  shall  cease  to 
advertise  her  covetousness  or  vassalage  by  begging,  with  her 
pockets  full,  a  small  pittance  from  the  world  for  the  support  of 
her  Divine  institutions  I  This  practice  sits  like  a  nightmare  on 
our  churches. 

This  finance  would  give  a  permanent  revenue  to  the  church, 
and  emancipate  her  from  her  terrible  pecuniary  bondage  and 
limitations  in  her  mission  to  bless  the  whole  world.  It  is  the 
coupon  of  Christianity,  drawing  continual  interest  at  the  bank  of 
heaven,  paid  at  every  turn  of  life — the  seed  corn  of  the  poor  man 
cast  into  the  rich  soil  of  God's  providences,  from  which  he  gets  a 
crop  of  the  same  kind  on  earth,  and  abundant  wealth  in  heaven 
— the  poor  man's  privilege,  and  the  hope  of  the  debtor  to  pay 
his  debts — the  inalienable  right  of  every  Christian,  unchalleng- 
ed and  unrebuked.  The  amount  should  be  given  him  rather 
than  have  him  lose  the  blessing  of  investing  in  the  sacred  cause. 
It  is  the  pledge  of  the  church's  wealth — her  seed  for  every  sea- 
son— her  hope  for  another  year's  crop — her  assurance  of  God's 
showers  and  blessings  on  field  and  shop,  and  ship,  and  every 
office  and  service.  It  is  also  the  pledge  of  the  church — that 
when  large  opportunities  and  enterprises  roll  suddenly  on  her 
hands,  which  require  large  and  extra  sacrifices  and  funds,  they 
will  be  ready  and  waiting  for  her  use.  The  Christian  who 
gives  his  tenth,  will  be  so  far  from  being  drained  by  it,  that  he 
will  easier  give  the  half  in  a  remarkable  opportunity  where 
rare  profits  wait  on  the  enterprise.  So  did  Noah,  in  building 
the  ark,  and  Moses  and  Israel  in  constructing  the  tabernacle, 
and  David  and  others  in  the  erection  of  the  temple.  It  is  the 
balance  of  the  church  against  the  fatal  sin  of  covetousness — a 
pledge  and  proof  of  growth  in  grace.  It  is  the  assertion  of  the 
democracy  of  Christianity,  lifting  the  poor  to  their  proper  level 
in  the  family  of  Christ,  giving  them  power  to  burst  the  crust  of 
society,  and,  by  the  Divine  help,  to  arise  to  their  fair  place  above 
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all  of  less  excellence;  and  humbly  assert  God's  impartiality  in 
human  equality,  amidst  the  artificial  arrangements  of  society. 
It  is  the  declaration-  of  the  dignity  of  the  church — her  assump- 
tion of  her  proper  place  as  a  wise  and  shrewd  organization — 
her  emancipation  from  the  long  disgrace  of  compromising  her 
principles  and  policy  so  as  to  secure  the  patronage  of  her  ene- 
mies !  It  is  the  great  sanctifier  of  secular  life— the  antidote  to 
worldliness  in  doing  business.  Its  universal  adoption  would 
be  a  harbinger  of  the  world's  redemption.  Nothing,  after  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  contribute  so  much  to  the 
influence,  power  and  prosperity  of  the  church  as  the  hearty 
adoption  of  Bible  finance. 

In  this  reform  there  should  be  no  delay.  The  church  is 
burdened  and  crippled  and  disgraced  by  covctousness.  She  is 
far  beliind  her  mission  and  opportunities.  The  providence  of 
Grod  is  leading  her  on,  and  is  almost  out  of  sight  in  advance  of 
her  tardy  progress.  No  one  need  wait  till  the  great  organiza- 
tions all  adopt  this  finance.  This  is  not  the  way  to  secure  its 
prevalence  and  blessing.  Let  each  one  adopt  it,  and  then, 
from  the  precious  experience  of  its  blessings,  urge  it  upon  oth- 
ers. Already  great  national  societies,  in  this  country  and 
Great  Bi'itain,  ai  c  organized  and  doing  good  service.  Also,  a 
number  of  excellent  treatises  on  the  subject  have  been  brought 
before  the  Christian  public.  The  Methodist  church  publishes 
some  excellent  works,  at  moderate  cost.  In  a  large  propor- 
tion of  one  of  the  Presbyterian  bodies,  the  system,  in  some 
form,  is  practiced.  But  the  progress  of  the  reform  depends 
mainly  on  the  wise,  persistent,  and  evangelical  eiforts  of  indi- 
vidual Christians. 

The  essential  features  of  Bible  finance  are  the  definite  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  income,  and  system  in  its  managements 
These  arc  easy  of  comprehension.  The  details  in  practice  will 
be  suggested  to  a  practical  business  man.  A  card,  containing 
a  pledge,  and  specification  of  benevolent  objects,  is  of  great 
value.  This  may  be  obtained  from  many  sources  already 
printed.  System  is  vital  to  success.  The  whole  operation 
should  be  brought  under  efficient  management.  Many  Chris- 
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tians  now  have  a  disposition  to  a  broader  benevolence,  and  only 
need  a  system  to  make  it  practical. 

The  next  great  advance  step  of  the  church  towards  a  whole 
Christianity — a  complete  spirituality — is  the  consecration  of 
secular  life.  This  Bible  finance  is  the  measure  to  bring  it 
about — and  large  will  be  his  reward  who  at  once,  and  early  in 
the  struggle,  takes  a  prominent  and  undisguised  position  in  the 
aggressive  movement  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  Divine, 
and  now  specially  providential,  enterprise. 


Art.  YIL— ministerial  QUALIFICATIONS. 


No  profession  calls  for  a  more  thorough  and  practical  educa- 
tion than  the  Christian  ministry.  A  true  and  generous  culture 
of  both  mind  and  heart  is  indispensable  to  a  faithful  discharge 
of  its  high  obligations.  Not  only  does  a  proper  regard  for  the 
holy  calling  itself  exact  this,  but  the  age  in  which  we  live 
imperatively  demands  it.  It  is  very  true  that  every  profession 
has  its  charlatans.  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  of  law 
schools  and  medical  lectures,  men  will  persist  in  being  lawyers 
and  physicians,  who  never  entered  the  former  or  listened  to 
the  latter.  But  the  growing  intelligence  of  a  truly  progressive 
people  authoritatively  claims  a  culture  the  most  generous  and 
practical  in  those  who  now  present  themselves  for  admission 
to  the  bar  or  the  sick  room.  The  lists,  indeed,  arc  open,  but 
only  for  those  whose  ability  and  qualifications  can  warrant  effi- 
ciency and  success.  There  is  a  door  to  admit  every  worthy 
man  to  the  professional  folds, — but  this  by  no  means  prevents, 
rather  it  necessitates,  not  a  few  to  climb  up  some  other  way. 
This  is  why  every  profession  is  overflowing  with  men,  who  nev- 
er furnished  a  satisfactory  passport  for  admission, — who  never 
darkened  the  door  of  the  fold.  These  are  the  men  who  de- 
grade tlie  professions,  who  decry  knowledge,  and  hoot  at  schol- 
arly attainments, — who  exalt  and  dignify  ignorance,  and  glory 
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in  ^^  cheeky  And  whoever  speaks  truthfully  of  professions  pack- 
ed with  mountebanks,  must,  in  all  justice,  include  the  Christian 
ministry.  No  candid  and  discriminating  observer  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  class  referred  to,  herd  freely  in  this  one  of  the 
three  learned  professions.  And  the  future,  it  may  be  the  far- 
distant  future,  can  alone  reveal  how  soon  the  incubus  beneath 
which  this  holy  calling  has  been  groaning  for  centuries,  shall 
be  removed.  One  thing  we  know,  that  the  grateful  praises  of 
all  future  time  shall  crown  his  head,  whoever  he  may  be,  who 
spares  no  lawful  exertion  to  speed  that  day. 

It  has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Scriptures 
inculcate  a  thorough  and  faithful  preparation  for  the  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  deduce  the 
Scripture  argument  for  a  special  and  rigorous  training  of  both 
Hiind  and  heart,  preparatory  to  assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Christian  minister.  It  must  here  suffice  to  say  that,  in  the 
view  of  eminently  pious  and  learned  theologians,  Scripture  ut- 
terances are  decided  and  satisfactory  upon  this  point.  And  it 
may  be  safely  said,  that  no  one  in  our  day  presumes  to  find 
Bible  authority  for  ignorance  in  the  clergy,  save  wilfully  igno- 
rant clergymen. 

The  awful  dignity  with  which  tliis  holy  profession  is  invest- 
ed, and  tlie  fearful  responsibilities  which  are  imposed  upon  it, 
demand,  at  the  hand  of  whoever  enters  it,  the  surest  testimoni- 
als of  faithful  and  full  preparation.  Everyman,  who  realizes 
even  a  single  tithe  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  true  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  must  denounce  as  flagrantly  false,  as  well  as  supremely 
absurd,  the  sentiment,  so  much  in  vogue  among  certain  classes, 
that  ^^  any  one  may  he  a  7ninister  f^ — that,  a  failure  to  succeed 
in  law,  or  medicine,  or  any  thing  else,  by  no  means  precludes 
the  possibility  of  brilliant  success  in  the  pulpit  and  parish. 
That  this,  among  others,  ha|  been  an  efficient  agency  in  con- 
stituting the  clerical  office  a  rendezvous  for  the  aigiless  and  fool- 
hardy, no  one  with  any  discernment  can  deny. 

If  we  believe  in  a  Divine  call  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
which  is  here  assumed  for  granted,  we  must  readily  perceive 
the  importance  of  a  suitable  fitness  for  its  labors.  If  mere 
worldly  men,  obedient  to  the  bent  of  mind,  distinguish  their 
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sphere  of  action  in  the  world,  and  laboriously  devote  years  to 
a  special  schooling  for  their  work, — must  he  who  communicates 
the  oracles  of  God,  obedient  to  a  Divine  call,  rush  precipitous- 
ly, without  culture,  without  knowledge,  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  calling?  It  is  simply  impious  to  reason  thus, — nor  less 
so  to  allege  that,  associated  with  a  Divine  call  to  the  ministry, 
a  certain  magic  influence  is  imparted  to  the  candidate,  which 
forms  a  substitute  for  hard-earned  qualifications,  and  a  guaran- 
tee of  success.  Enlightened  piety  by  no  means  precludes  com- 
mon sense,  but  the  above  notion  militates  against  both. 

Discipline,  then,  of  both  mind  and  heart,  is  indispensable. 
The  acquirement  of  one  of  these  without  the  other,  is  quite  as 
deplorable  a  state  as  the  entire  lack  of  both.  Not  that  it  is 
cither  idle  or  wrong  for  a  man  to  be  intellectually  disciplined; 
even  if  he  have  not  Christian  virtue  and  grace  enough  to  contrdl 
his  own  heart;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  a  truly  progressive 
saint,  and  sanctified,  as  the  phrase  goes,  while  in  mind  he  is  a 
dwarf,  or  even  dupe.  But  for  the  responsibilities  of  this  high 
vocation,  no  man  is  qualified,  save  he  who,  through  rigorous 
discipline,  is  developed  in  both  these  directions.  They  are 
mutually  dependent,  and  any  one,  whatever  his  genius,  or  at- 
tainments, or  disposition,  is  only  half  a  minister,  rather,  no 
minister  at  all,  who  lacks  cither  the  one  or  the  other. 

Following  the  order  of  mental  science,  the  intellectual  quali- 
fications claim  the  precedence,  for  they  must  form  the  basis  of 
all  that  is  spiritual.  All  intellectual  preparation  for  this  work 
implies  one  thing  surely,  and  that  is,  a  capable  and  well-balan- 
ced mind.  The  phrase,  communis  sensiis,  no  less  expressive 
than  classic,  exactly  conveys  our  meaning.  It  is  sadly  true 
that  there  are  all  grades  of  demented  existences,  but  a  Divine 
call  to  the  gospel  ministry  never  interferes  with  any.  Sound 
common  sense  as  a  basis,  it  is  obiftous  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  f]nglisli  literature  is  primary  in  importance.  It 
would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  state  that  the  branches  taught 
in  every  common  school  should  be  thoroughly  mastered,  and 
yet  too  little  stress  is  laid  upon  this  point.  Too  many  study 
Theology  and  Homiletics,  who  appear  sublimely  indifferent  to 
the    use   of  good  grammar, — whose  geography,  whenever  they 
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'^  grow  luminous  "  upon  earthly  things,  is  as  correct  as  that  of 
the  Hindoos,  and  whose  knowledge  of  common  arithmetic  is 
not  adequate  to  ordinary  business  transactions; — and,  it  might" 
be  added,  with  no  sacrifice  of  truth,  whose  reading  and  spelling 
would  shame  a  tyro  in  any  country  school.  A  stable  founda- 
tion is  indispensable  to  a  strong  and  symmetrical  superstruc- 
ture. Hence,  of  all  education,  a  knowledge  of  these  rudiments 
is  most  important,  and  a  lack  in  this  particular,  nothing  of  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  or  spiritual  science  can  possibly  supply.  And, 
moreover,  theology  is  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  murder  the  King's  English.  The  sooner  this  is  realized 
the  better. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  natural  science  is  also  important, 
and  indeed  indispensable  to  the.largest  usefulness  of  him  who 
would  communicate  the  Divine  will  to  man.     No  department  of 
knowledge  affords  a  richer  or  wider  field  for  parable   or  illus- 
tration, and  he  who  faithfully  reviews  the  teachings  of  the  great 
Master,  will  readily  discern  the  importance  he  attached  to  the 
employment  of  natural  phenomena  to  prefigure    or  typify  the 
spiritual.     And,  as  has  been  already  more  than  intimated,  the 
gospel  ministry  has  its   quacks  pitifully  numerous,  bringing  it 
into  disrepute  among  the  intelligent  masses,  as  well  as  glutting 
and  whetting  the  appetite  of  many  a  carping  hypercritical  fool. 
These  asses  in  lion's  skin  cannot  run  long  at  large,  however, 
without    impeachment,   and,  more    frequently  than   otherwise, 
perhaps,   some    stupid  blunder  in  citations  from   natural  phe- 
nomena,  serves  to  betray  the  veritable  animal.     The  progress 
of  mind  is  seen  most  clearly  in  our   age  in  the  wonderful  ad- 
vance in  every  department  of  natural  science.     Every  man,  and 
especially  he  who  claims  the  prerogative  of  teacher  in  spiritual 
things,  is  expected  to  exhibit  more  or  less  of  a  familiarity  with 
this  branch  of  knowledge.     And,  hence,  whoever  has  not,  pre- 
sumes upon  the  ignorance  of  his  auditors,  and,  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with   the    times,  seems  to  have.     Nothing,  surely,  can   be 
more  disgusting  than  such  a  ridiculous  parade  of  science  in  the 
pulpit. 

We  cannot   quit    this   topic   without  observing  that  a  study 
of  these  natural  sciences  should  be  attended  to  quite  early  in 
38^ 
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life;  or,  at  least,  should  commence  early,  and  be  steadily  con- 
tinued, until  the  principal  treatises'are  mastered.  It  is  a  mani- 
fest mistake  of  our  educationists,  that  postpones  these  studies 
until  nearly  the  close  of  an  academic  or  collegiate  course.  It  is  a 
mistake  that  is  fast  being  rectified  by  modern  men  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  understand  their 
absolute  and  relative  position  in  the  schedule  of  studies  to 
which  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  student  is  introduced. 
The  child  and  the  youth  live  in  nature's  laboratory,  and  should, 
so  far  as  age  and  capabilities  will  allow,  be  philosophers  and 
chemists.  They  inhale  the  fragrance  of  universal  flora,  and  com- 
mune with  every  species  of  life  in  nature's  immense  vivarium, 
and  should  be  botanists  and  zoologists.  They  tread  upon  the 
memorials  and  interpreters  ot  the  eternal  past,  and  should  be 
geologists  and  mineralogists.  And  it  is  at  this  critical  and 
most  receptive  stage  of  life  that  one  of  two  fatal  mistakes  is 
frequently  made.  For  want  of  inviting  and  proper  instruction, 
the  youthful  mind  grows  indifferent,  and  the  senses  blunted  to 
the  curious  phenomena  of  nature.  The  rain-drop  and  the  snow- 
flake,  the  chrysalis  and  the  fossil,  court  no  investigation,  and 
the  thousand  beautiful  experiments, — beautiful  because  natural, 
— ever  transpiring  in  earth  and  air,  seem  but  the  stereotype 
monotony  of  old  dame  nature.  Who  wonders  that  we  have 
such  striking  stupidity  in  ^'  children  of  larger  growth,"  when 
inquiry  and  research  are  nipped  in  the  bud  ?  Quite  as  many 
are  the  victims  of  a  far  more  mischievous  mistake.  From 
childhood,  the  culpable  ignorance  of  parents  and  teachers  de- 
posits the  germ  of  the  most  wofully  absurd  and  superstitious 
notions  of  physical  science.  The  heathen  are  not  alone  in  be- 
lieving that  the  solar  eclipse  is  occasioned  by  an  immense  ser- 
pent swallowing  the  orb  of  day, — or,  that  our  earth  is  flat. 
Who  wonders  that  such  supremely  ridiculous  notions  of  science 
obtain  among  white  faces,  or  that  mountebanks  occasionally 
disgrace  the  sacred  desk  ? 

The  preacher,  and  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  is  but  illy 
qualified  for  his  work,  until  he  has  gained  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages.  It  evinces  a  very  shallow  and  super- 
ficial mind,  for  any  man  to  affirm   that  an   acquaintance  with 
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these  dead  languages  is  unimportant  and  needless.  It  needs 
no  very  deep  discernment  to  discover  how  curiously  our  own 
English  is  built  upon  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  or  how  in- 
dispensable a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  languages  is  to  a 
full  appreciation,  as  well  as  a  nice  discrimination,  of  the  mean- 
ing of  English  words.  Only  those  who  have  labored  in  dark- 
ness, employing  and  adopting  the  terms  current  in  works  on 
science,  art  and  literature,  without  apprehending  their  signifi- 
cance, can  appreciate  fully  the  flood  of  light  which  issues  from 
a  correct  understanding  of  the  etymology  of  words.  How  pro- 
foundly mysterious  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry  or  botany  to 
the  simply  "  English  student,''  as  the  phrase  goes  !  Let  only 
a  few  weeks  be  devoted  to  the  faithful  study  of  Greek  and  Lat- 
in, and  he  is  ready  to  stoutly  affirm  that  there  can  be  no 
thorough  acquaintance  with  English  even,  nor  with  the  arts 
and  sciences  to  which  it  is  the  avenue,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages.  But  to  the  student  and  expounder  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  is  strictly  indispen- 
sable. It  is  very  true  that  the  treatises  of  sclioliasts,  and  the 
commentaries  of  profound  thinkers,  greatly  facilitate  our  appre- 
hension of  Scripture  truth.  Still,  no  true  student  will  dispose 
of  his  own  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Bible  for 
any  or  all  of  these.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  are 
their  own  commentary.  The  superficial  reader  may  gather 
from  the  Bible  much  that  is  valuable  and  truly  precious.  It 
would  be  strange  if  a  mere  cursory  survey  of  this  mine  of  wealth 
did  not  discover  some  jewels  of  rare  and  exquisite  beauty. 
But  it  is  the  reward  of  the  diligent  searcher  to  discern  the 
clusters  of  richest  pearls, — to  descry  the  veins  where  lie  hidden 
the  most  precious  truths.  Whoever,  then,  would  garner  in  the 
richest  and  largest  instruction  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  who- 
ever would  most  fully  appreciate  their  beauties,  and  devoutly 
revere  their  holy  precepts, — let  him  first  address  himself  to  a 
faithful  perusal  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Still 
again,  a  right  apprehension  of  our  English  version  not  unfre- 
quently  demands  some  acquaintance  with  the  original.  Who 
has  not  heard,   and  who  can   forget,  most  palpable   blunders 
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inflicted  upon  an  enlightened  auditory  by  a  gross  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  middle  voice  of  the  Greek^  in  the  speaker  ?  From 
necessity  this  materially  changed  the  entire  sermon.  Were  it 
even  an  ordinary  text-book  or  treatise  on  science,  the  teacher 
should  be  expected  to  understand  it  liiinself.  And  does  not 
the  minister  of  Christ,  whose  work  it  is  to  expound  a  written 
revelation  from  God, — to  urge  its  claims  to  the  credence  and 
coniidcnce  of  men, — owe  it  to  himself  and  those  he  addresses, 
as  well  as  to  his  Master,  to  avail  himself  of  every  means 
in  his  power  to  acquire  a  sound  and  correct  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  ? 

There  are  also  the  studies  usually  pursued  in  the  Theologi- 
cal School,  and  to  these  I  can  only  very  briefly  advert.  Three 
years  of  study  are  prescribed  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the 
ministry.  Would  that  we  found  every  one  of  tliis  number  wil- 
ling and  even  anxious  to  devote  so  short  a  time  to  a  special 
schooling  for  his  work  I  Would  that  all  so  felt  the  import  of  a 
Divine  call,  as  to  feel  the  need  of  a  full  preparation  I  Three 
years  is  by  no  means  too  long  a  time  to  devote  to  the  studies 
bearing  directly  upon  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel.  The 
best  may  consider  themselves  but  poorly  fitted  after  so  long  a 
preparation  for  the  responsibilities  of  their  high  vocation. 

Sacred  literature,  in  the  original  vernacular,  cannot  be  too 
thoroughly  understood,  nor  too  highly  appreciated,  for  upon  its 
right  interpretation  hang  suspended  the  future  hopes  of  mil- 
lions. Theology  cannot  be  too  orthodox,  nor  correct  views  of 
the  momentous  questions  it  involves  too  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  mind.  A  licentious  theology  has  paved  the. way  for  many  a 
lost  soul.     Ecclesiastical  History  cannot  be    too    familiar,    for 

* 

the  experience  of  ages  is  the  richest  legacy  of  the  past.  The 
mode  as  well  as  the  matter  of  communication  from  the  sacred 
desk  cannot  be  too  accurately  conceived;  neither  pulpit  rhetor- 
ic nor  pulpit  oratory  too  much  appreciated.  Surely  no  one,  in- 
vested with  this  high  appointment,  can  improve  too  discreetly 
the  scanty  time  allotted  for  discipline,  before  enlisting  as  an 
active  soldier  and  leader  in  the  ranks  of  God. 

There  is  very  much  that  might  be  said  to  urge  the  impor- 
tance of  such  an  intellectual  training  as   has  been  very  imper- 
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fectly  delineated.  Facilities  for  its  acquirement  are  daily  mul- 
tiplying, and  with  these  the  public  arc  each  day  raising  their 
demands  for  a  thoroughly  educated  clergy.  And  the  public 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  at  what  college  or  professional  school 
a  young  man  has  graduated,  for  a  graduation  from  cither  or 
.both  of  these  gives  no  guarantee  of  success,  nor  is  it  any  sure 
index  of  a  refined  and  well  disciplined  mind.  But  the  public 
will  expect  every  young  man  who  offers  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry  of  this  age  to  be  fully  qualified  in  point  of 
knowledge  and  mental  culture. 

But  all  this  is  not  of  itself  enough  to  qualify  a  man  for  effi- 
ciency in  the  Christian  ministry.  Many  who  have  had  only  in- 
tellectual ability  and  acquirements,  have  signally  failed  of  suc- 
cess, and  fallen,  bringing  reproach  upon  the  cause  they  endeav- 
ored to  advance.  Heart-culture,  or  discipline,  is  no  less  im- 
portant than  that  of  the  mind.  About  this,  much  has  been 
written,  and  yet  never  was  there  a  time  when  it  required  to  be 
more  forcibly  and  faithfully  urged  than  now.  In  all  spiritual 
discipline  for  this  holy  calling,  one  thing  is  assumed  for  grant- 
ed, viz. :  sincere  piety  of  heart.  God  does  not  call  hypocrites 
or  Pharisees  into  this  ministry.  The  ravening  wolves  in  His 
flock  are  self-called,  self-constituted,  and  self-condemned.  No 
one  can  deny  that  heart-culture  should  begin  with  a  perfect 
self-control.  A  man  who  is  not  adequate  to  the  rule  of  his 
own  heart,  need  never  attempt  to  inculcate  morals  or  virtue  in 
others.  And  who  is  fit  to  teach,  that  is  too  passionate  or  too 
proud  to  be  taught?  Who  to  recommend  patience  and  all  the 
Chsistian  graces,  that  ruleth  not  his  own  spirit? 

And  it  is  important  to  say,  that  this  self  control  implies  the 
perfect  subjugation  of  the  flesh.  If  flesh  is  not  crucified  in  a 
Christian  minister,  it  will  surely  crucify  Christ.  Lamentable 
and  sadly  frequent  are  the  demonstrations  of  this  among  the 
clergy  of  this  country.  Corruption  at  the  core  will  by  law  of 
nature  reach  the  surface.  Men  who  have  never  quite  known 
themselves,  who  have  never  through  the  grace  of  Christ 
brought  self  in  humble  subjection  to  God,  and  who  have  secret- 
ly loved  the  world  and  done  homage  to  Satan,  while  outwardly 
they  professed  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus — these  men  have  given 
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the  Lord's  heritage  to  reproach,  and  east  out  the  name  of 
Christian  as  a  taunt  and  byword  to  the  world.  They  have 
subjected  the  church  to  tlie  flings  and  sneers  and  bitter  invective 
of  gain-saying  and  wicked  men.  If  a  man  cannot  keep  lewd- 
ness out  of  his  heart, — that  is,  from  nestling  and  reigning 
there,  may  God  help  us  to  keep  that  man  out  of  the  pulpit. 

This  spiritual  discipline  involves  progression  in  the  appreci- 
ation of  religious  truth.  It  is  a  marked  feature  of  our  age 
that  clearer  views  of  Scripture  are  being  presented  by  scholar- 
ly and  pious  men.  The  duty  of  Christians  to  God,  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  world  of  lost  and  perishing  sinners,  is  daily 
being  more  clearly  and  fully  understood.  In  such  an  age  how 
obvious  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister !  We  learn  from 
St.  Paul  that  the  ministry  is  given  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints.  While  laboring  to  save  sinners,  this  should  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  not  labor  lost  which  the  minister  devotes  to 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  his  church,  for  a  truly  wor- 
thy and  exemplary  church  preaches  Christ  more  cfTectually  than 
a  learned  or  eloquent  clergyman,  however  pious  and  zealous 
he  may  be.  And  it  is  occasion  for  the  profoundest  gratitude 
to  God,  that  the  church  is  truly  rising.  If,  now,  the  ministry 
do  not  lead  the  church  on  and  up  to  a  higher  plane  and  nearer 
to  God,  they  will  soon  find  themselves  far  in  the  rear,  and  im- 
measurably distanced,  by  an  intelligent  and  advancing  laity. 
On  and  up  the  church  must  advance,  and  if  her  leaders  arc  not 
adequate  to  such  a  progress,  if  their  experience  does  not  keep 
pace  with  hers, — God  will  raise  up  from  her  midst  other  and 
better  men  to  subserve  the  high  ends  of  a  true  ministry.  All 
this  self-control,  self-crucifixion,  and  progressive  piety,  must 
come  from  God.  It  must  be  sought  through  importunate  and 
believing  prayer ; — it  must  be  apprehended  by  unflinching  and 
appropriating  faith.  A  minister  must  know  koto  to  pray  and 
how  to  believe.  Who  can  be  qualified  to  plead  well  with  man 
for  God,  who  does  n'ot  first  plead  well  with  God  for  man? 
And  how  iifnportant  that  this  spirit  should  be  steadily  main- 
tained through  all  the  course  of  preparation  for  this  work ! 
Religious  devotion  and  fervor  are  not  incompatible  with  close 
study  and  rigorous  investigation.     Every  Christian  scholar  has 
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tested  tlic  truth  of  Luther's  maxim, — Studmsse  bene,  orasse 
bene.  But  many  a  man  greatly  needs  conversion  at  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  Theological  Seminary.        # 

Mind  and  heart  should  thus  be  cultivated  in  harmony,  for 
they  are  mutually  dependent.  It  is  criminal  to  neglect  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  There  are  many  things  that  might  be 
cited  as  the  legitimate  results  of  such  a  neglect.  It  is  proper 
to  notice  here  that  a  felt  deficiency  in  point  of  discipline  con- 
duces frequently  to  one  of  two  results.  Either  a  man,  con- 
scious of  his  lack  of  knowledge  and  ability  to  instruct,  settles 
down  stupidly  content  with  a  plane  below  the  mediocrity;  or 
he  struggles  by  various  artful  and  criminal  devices  to  appear 
what  he  really  is  not.  Plagiarism  is  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  mental  and  moral  deficiency.  It  is  safe  to  endorse  the 
opinion  of  a  learned  divine,  who  asserts,  it  is  more  an  intellec- 
tual than  a  7noral  weakness.  Perhaps  a  plainer  statement  of 
the  case  might  be,  the  plagiarist  is  '^  more  of  a  fool  than  a  vil- 
lain.^^ 

It  will  be  generally  found  to  be  true  that  this  most  despica- 
ble practice  obtains  principally  among  tliose  who  have  either 
wholly  neglected  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry,  or  who 
have  been  eminently  superficial  in  their  course  of  training.  To 
supply  a  real  deficit,  they  meanly  pilfer  the  products  of  well- 
trained,  well-stored  minds,  and  with  the  pomp  and  authority  of 
an  oracle,  palm  off  their  plunder.  Could  a  gulled  and  ground 
auditory  get  a  view  back  of  the  curtain,  their  exorbitant  no- 
tions of  smart  preaching,  and  extravagant  praises  lavished  up- 
on beautiful  sermons,  might  be  somewhat  modified  by  extempo- 
rized groans  and  curses. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  time  for  this  prep- 
aration is  before  the  duties  of  the  ministry  are  entered  upon. 
No  eager  zeal  for  "  doing  good''  can  warrant  effort  as  a  spirit- 
ual teacher  and  guide,  without  the  most  deliberate  and  faithful 
preparation.  No  one  should  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the 
stated  preacher  and  pastor  of  a  church,  until  he  has  subjected 
himself  to  such  a  rigorous  discipline.  This  by  no  means  pre- 
cludes-nor  discountenances  the  practice,  that  prevails  to  some 
extent  in  all   Theological  Seminaries,  of  allowing  students  to 
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preach.  But  the  labors  of  a  regular  ministry  once  undertaken, 
must,  if  faithfully  performed,  leave  little  space  for  preparatory 
studies.  The  compoiition  and  study  of  sermons,  the  calls  of 
the  parish  and  kindred  things,  will  be  quite  likely  to  appropri- 
ate the  time  which  the  young  man  might  have  Iioped  to  devote 
to  a  perusal  of  the  educational  treatises  which  have  been  neg- 
lected. 

It  will  be  urged  by  some  that  not  a  few  young  men  arc  un- 
able from  poverty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  discipline  required 
by  tliis  estimate.  A  single  word  will  suffice  upon  this  point. 
If  a  young  man,  unencumbered  by  a  family  dependent  upon  him 
for  support,  of  good  health  and  sound  mind,  has  not  sufficient 
energy  to  undertake  a  course  of  study,  simply  because  he  lacks 
the  money  to  pay  in  advance,  it  is  conclusive  proof  that  he  lias 
not  sufficient  energy  for  the  ministry  of  this  day.  A  resolute 
purpose  to  labor  in  every  lawful  way  to  assist  one's  self,  and  to 
trust  fully  in  Ilim  whose  call  summons  to  the  work  of  winning 
souls,  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  success  to  every  Christian  student. 
If  one  is  unwilling  to  exert  himself,  if  he  has  not  faith  enough 
to  confide  the  future  with  God,  and  address  himself  right  ear- 
nestly to  the  claims  of  the  living  present, — poverty  is  a  bless- 
ing to  that  man,  for  it  will  debar  him  from  the  ministry,  and 
keep  one  dead  weight  from  sinking  the  profession  lower. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  there  is  need  of  something  still,  after 
both  intellectual  and  spiritual  culture  have  been  faithfully  at- 
tended to.  Many  a  young  man  at  the  terminus  of  a  regular 
curriculum  of  study,  finds  yet  a  want  unsupplicd,  a  deficiency 
most  keenly  felt.  We  refer  to  a  proper  culture  and  exercise 
of  the  social  faculties.  Too  many  good  men  fail  to  be  appreci- 
ated and  loved,  because  of  a  certain  coldness,  stiffness,  and  air 
of  distance  whidh  pervades  them,  and  impresses  all  with  whom 
thev  come  in  contact.  Of  all  men,  he  who  is  to  be  a  Christian 
minister  should  cultivate  sociality.  Without  a  genial  and  hap- 
py turn  of  mind,  an  affable  and  courteous  demeanor,  he  con- 
veys a  wrong  impression  of  the  religion  whose  advocate  ho  is, 
and  detracts  immensely  from  his  influence  for  good.  It  is  well 
to  study  human  nature ;  for  a  right  understanding  of  it  will 
breed  none  of  this  frigid  reserve.     There  is,   perhaps,   nothing 
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save  liis  own  spirituality  and  nearness  to  God,  which  will  con- 
tribute more  to  the  minister's  success,  than  an  appreciative  and 
discriminating  knowledge  of  human  nature.  lie  will  especiallj 
feel  the  foroo  of  this  when  in  times  of  religious  awakening  he 
is  called  to  administer  counsel  or  comfort  to  a  score  or  hundred 
of  diff'crcntl};  constituted  minds;  or,  which  may  be  quite  as  fre- 
quently, when  involved  in  church  trial. 

And  it  is  mainly  a  contact  with  men  and  minds  of  all  classes 
and  phases  that  is  to  afford  such  a  knowledge.  This  is  why  il 
has  always  appeared  to  us  important  that  professional  schools 
should  be  established  in  prominent  places,  and  such  ?#  may  in- 
troduce the  student  to  the  greatest  variety  of  mind.  Preemi- 
nently docs  this  remark  apply  to  theological  seminaries.  It 
has  been  said,  and  perhaps  too  justly,  that  no  class  of  young  men 
enter  professional  life  so  illy  qualified  in  point  of  acquaintance 
with  men  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  the  candidates 
for  the  Cliristian  ministry.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  the  above 
view,  that  in  cities  the  temptations  will  be  great,  and,  in  some 
instances,  ovcrwlielming.  It  has  Ijcen  said,  that  where  learned 
and  experienced  men  fall,  the  young  cannot  he  safe.  The  re- 
flection is  as  cruel  as  it  is  unjust  upon  those  who,  in  obedience 
to  a  Divine  call,  are  fitting  themselves  for  their  great  work. 
But,  if  among  the  number  of  these  there  be  any  who  are  not 
victors  through  Christ's  grace  over  flesh  and  the  devil,  who  are 
not  guarded  at  every  avenue  through  which  sin  may  enter  to 
pollute  and  enslave  the  soul, — who  have  not  proclaimed  marshal 
law  in  their  hearts,  and  erected  a  cross  for  every  lust; — if  there 
are  any  either  foolish  or  foul  at  heart,  let  them  be  sifted  out 
by  these  very  temptations.  Better  that  a  score  fall  in  the 
seminary,  than  one  in  the  pulpit.  He  who  only  waits  an  op- 
portunity, the  sooner  that  man  falls  the  better.  But  to  the 
true  men  such  an  ordeal  is  salutary.  Temptation  need  not 
extinguish,  it  may  fan  the  (lame  of  holy  devotion  in  the  Lord's 
service.  The  Master  said,  "  In  the  icorld  ye  shall  have  tribn- 
lation,  but  be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  overcome  the  world." 
The  sooner  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  knows  himself,  and 
through  Christ  overcomes  every  disloyal  pdssion,  the  more 
promising  his  future.  It  is  a  storm  that  discloses  the  depths 
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of  the  sea,  and  so  temptation  reveals  to  us  the  deeper  retreats 
of  our  own  hearts.  The  men  for  these  times  must  be  tried  as 
by  fire,  and  purged  as.  with  hyssop. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  our 
convictions,  omit  to  mention.  This  ministry  is  encumbered 
with  a  physical  organism,  upon  whose  vigor  and  soundness  suc- 
cess is,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent.  It  is  absolutely  sinful 
to  treat  the  body  as  ministers  and  candidates  for  this  profes- 
sion usually  do.  Who  wonders  that  the  belief  obtains  among 
some,  that  holiness  is  incompatible  with  sound  physical  health? 
We  ccrt^nly  do  not  believe,  as  did  the  Gnostics,  that  all  mat- 
ter is  evil,  nor  can  we  subscribe  to  their  creed  of  emaciating 
and  abusing  the  body  to  purify  and  elevate  the  soul.  Still,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  Gnostics  would  feel  quite  at  home 
among  our  dyspeptic  and  consumptive  clergy.  Never  were 
words  more  truthfully  spoken  than  those  of  Horace  Mann, — 
^^  All  through  the  life  of  a  noble-minded  but  feeble-bodied  man, 
his  path  is  lined  with  memory's  grave-stones,  where  noble  en- 
terprises liave  perislicd  for  want  of  physical  strength  to  embody 
them  in  deeds."  Unless  the  student  deals  largely  in  physical 
exercise,  sedentary  habits  will  very  soon  induce  disease.  A 
truly  sensible  idea  it  is,  that  is  establishing  a  regular  gymnasi- 
um by  the  side  of  every  academy,  college,  and  professional 
school.  Physical  education  will  soon  constitute  a  regular  de- 
partment in  all  our  schools.  Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  preserving  and  perfecting  bodily  health 
in  the  Christian  minister.  Indian  clubs  and  dumb-bells  arc  as 
essential  to  a  minister's  efficiency,  as  good  grammar  and  correct 
theology; — and  firm  muscle  and  strong  nerves  glorify  the  Lord 
as  well  as  prayers  and  praises.  Let  the  young  man  enter  his 
work,  strong  in  body,  as  well  as  sound  in  mind,  and  saved  and 
sanctified  in  heart,  and  he  will  not  be  likely  to  be  always  ailing, 
or  die  before  his  time. 

Whoever  survevs  the  field  which  God  lias  assi^^ncd  to  this 
denomination, — whoever  studies  the  character  of  the  work  com- 
mitted to  our  chani'e,  and  takes  a  review  of  the  laborers  now 
engaged,  and  those   each  year  enlisting,  can    but  ask  himself 
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occupy  a  higher  plane  next  year  than  tliis?  Shall  the  denomi- 
national ministry  be  of  a  superior  type  and  better  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  age  ?  In  sliort, — wliat  step's  in  advance  can  we 
lake?  Such  queries  sugi^est  two  considerations,  both  of  which 
are  important  in  this  immediate  connection: 

1.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  bearings  of  what  has  been 
said  upon  our  theological  school.  It  has  pleased  God  to  give 
us  such  a  school.  It  is  not  the  place  to  argue  here  that  every 
friend  of  education  in  the  dtsnomination  is  under  obligations  of 
the  deepest  character  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  school, 
or  to  set  forth  the  duty  of  the  ministry  particularly  to,  by  all 
means  in  their  power,  foster  and  strengthen  this  enterprise. 
Of  this  there  can  be  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  We  would  that 
the  utterances  of  our  ministry  were  distinct  and  favorable,  for 
then  would  a  new  era  open  immediately  in  the  history  of  this 
school.  But  it  is  primarily  important  to  consider  how  the 
school  can  be  rendered  most  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  denom- 
inational students,  and  how  it  may  best  respond  to  the  wants 
of  the  churches. 

Kni\^firstj  shall  it  be  an  institution  independent  of  every 
other,  or  must  it  ever  be  an  appendage  to  some  academy  or 
seminary  ?  shall  it  be  strictly  a  ^^  department,^^  or  a  school  alone 
and  on  its  own  basis?  Secondly,  shall  it  be  a  Theological 
school,  or  may  anything  and  everything  be  studied,  suited  to  the 
variety  of  students  ?  Thirdly,  w^hat  are  to  be  its  terms  of  ad- 
mission ?  Must  men,  as  at  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  pass 
a  rigid  examination  in  the  branches  usually  appropriate  to  the 
academy  and  seminary,  or  shall  patronage  be  paramount  to  qual- 
ifications, and  persons  enter  without  examination,  which  quite 
possibly  may  be  the  only  condition  upon  which  they  could  gain 
admission  ?  Fourthly,  shall  the  theological  school  recognize  a 
primary  department  ?  Shall  the  catalogue  yearly  announce  a 
list  of  '^  English  and  preparatory  students  ?" — which  means 
simply  this,  that  said  persons  are  prospectively  theological  stu- 
dents, thofutm^i  esse  membci's  of  tlie  school, — just  like  scores 
in  the  academics  and  colleges,  who  have  the  ministry  in  view. 
Fifthly,  shall  tliere  be  a  partial  course?  Shall  students,  regu- 
larly belonging  to  no  class,  range  at  large  through  the  province 
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of  juniors,  middlers  and  seniors,  nibbling  whatever  may  suit 
their  fancy,  and  rojcctinf^  the  remainder?  Sliall  persons,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  be  graduated  without  a  full  course  7 
The  interest  of  the  institution  demands  that  these  tiiinirs  be 
seriously  considered.  No  teachers,  however  elTlcient,  can  ren- 
der the  school  what  the  public  demand  it  should  be,  until  those 
considerations  arc  resolutely  acted  upon. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  to  be  disguised,  that  young  men,  with  the 
ministry  in  view,  leave  our  theological  scliool  for  others.  Some, 
also,  of  our  own  sect,  do  not  connect  themselves  with  it  at  all. 
And  we  say  freely,  that  we  arc  not  prepared  unconditionally  to 
condemn  them  for  such  a  course,  as  many  do.  It  is  not  so 
strange  that  young  men  of  sterling  worth  and  superior  abilities, 
who  are  desirous  to  excel  as  scholars,  and  to  derive  the  largest 
profit  from  a  course  of  study,  should  prefer  association  with  the 
best  educated,  and  the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  contact 
with  eminent  men.  And,  especially,  when  they  do  not  see  the 
denomination  at  all  over-anxious  to  raise  the  standard  of  its 
own  school,  they  fail  to  fmd  in  themselves  quite  enough  of  a 
spirit  of  sacrijice  to  forego  superior  privileges  merely  for  the 
sake  of  patronizing  a  denominational  institution.  Young  men 
of  hal)its  of  reflection,  and  of  deep  piety,  must  feel  most  keenly 
the  claims  of  this  age,  and  they  cannot  be  content  with  any- 
thing, save  a  preparation  the  most  full  and  perfect  within 
their  reach.  Would  it  not  pay  to  constitute  the  theological 
school  such  as  shall  rather  draw  than  drive  this  class  of  stu- 
dents ?  ^ 

2.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  examinations  for  license 
and  ordination,  hardly  any  attention  is  paid  to  the  literary 
qualifications  of  the  candidates.  The  council  usually  endeavor 
to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  orthodoxy  in  doctrine,  and  the  un- 
impeachable cljaracter  of  their  subject,  while  his  fitness  for  the 
work,  in  point  of  practical  knowledge  and  intellectual  culture, 
is  altogether  ignored.  As  long  as  men  will  be  thus  thrust  into 
the  niini.stry,  without  any  material  literary  qualifications,  who 
can  look  for  a  rise  in  the  profession  ?  As  long  as  such  men  can 
and  do  receive  as  hearty  a  welcome  to  our  churches  as  others 
of  no  less  piety,  and  of  scholarly  attainments  and  superior  abil- 
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itics,  liow  supremely  absurd  to  anticipate  any  radical  or  marvel- 
Ions  I'ovolulion  upon  the  educational  question!  It  is  admitted 
that  rigor  and  severity  upon  these  points  would  materially 
diminish  the  annual  accessions  to  our  ministry.  Nor  is  the 
fact  in  the  least  an  objection.  Every  one  must  admit  that  one 
truly  representative  man  advances  the  cause  of  God  more  than 
a  hundred  of  those  below  mediocrity.  Numerical  strength 
ceases  to  be  a  consideration  when  compared  with  the  efficient 
enei'gy  of  a  rightly  disciplined  mind. 


Art.  VllL— CAPT.   JOTIIAM   PARSONS. 


JoTiiAM  Parsons,  whose  j)ortrait  we  arc  happy  to  present  in 
the  present  number,  was  born  in  Edgccomb,  Maine,  the  second 
day  of  April,  1783.  Ilis  father,  Josiah,  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Parsons,  of  York.  It  is  probable  he  was  descended  from  the 
Parsons  family  that  settled  Parsonsfield.  The  mother  of  Jo- 
thain,  Sarah  Sewall  Parsons,  was  of  York.  One  of  her  brothers, 
Jotliam,  in  a  "memoir,"'  as  it  is  called  in  the  notes,  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  writer  by  our  departed  brother,  traces  his  ances- 
try back,  name  by  name,  to  one  who  was  for  a  time  ihe  Mayor 
of  Coventry,  England.  Thc^said  "memoir,"  no  doubt,  was  an 
autobiograpliy,  but  whether  it  was  ever  published  or  not,  we 
have  not  learned.  This  brother  Jotham,  was,  for  many  years, 
a  missionary  in  Maine.  Two  brothers,  besides  the  one  named, 
arc  mentioned  in  the  notes  above  alluded  to;  the  one,  Daniel, 
of  Kennebunk,  was  for  several  years  Clerk  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  the  other,  Henry,  of  Augusta, 
an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  aid  to  General  Green, 
was,  after  the  war.  Adjutant  General  of  the  militia  of  Maine. 

The  opportunities  for  education  where  Bro.  Parsons  spent 
his  early  life   were  very  scanty ;  but  his  parents,  properly  priz- 
ing the  educational  influences  which  they  had   enjoyed  in  the 
older  settlements  where  their  youth  had  been  spent,  did  what 
39* 
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they  could  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  their  way  in  educating 
their  children.  They  joined  their  efforts  wilh  those  of  some 
of  their  neighbors,  and  secured  a  female  teacher  to  educate 
their  small  children  at  their  own  homes.  Later  in  life  they 
were  permitted  to  enjoy,  for  two  or  three  months  at  least,  in 
the  winter,  the  slender  advantages  of  the  district  school,  as  it 
then  was.     So  much  for  the  education  of  our  departed  brother. 

^'  In  my  childhood,  from  four  to  six  years  of  age,"  say  our 
notes,  ^'  I  recollect  two  narrow  escapes  from  death :  I  was  on 
a  steep  bank,  gathering  strawberries ;  I  missed  my  foothold, 
and  fell  some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  Providentially,  there 
were  two  men  at  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank;  they  picked 
me  up  and  carried  me  home.  At  another  time,  I  was  at  play 
with  a  younger  brother  on  a  raft  of  lumber,  and  fell  off  where 
the  water  was  over  my  head.  By  the  providence  of  God,  I  in 
some  way  got  hold  of  the  boards,  though  I  was  under  water, 
and  by  the  help  of  my  brother  I  got  out." 

"  I  miij^ht  name  a  number  of  incidents  in  later  life  in  which  I 
was,  to  all  appearance,  near  my  end.  I  will  name  only  a  few 
of  them.  I  was  cast  away  in  the  vessel  Friendship,  on  S — ■ — , 
a  desolate  island  ^'  '^  and  every  soul  on  board,  seven  in  number, 
except  myself,  was  lost.  I  saved  my  life  by  putting  my  whole 
trust  in  God,  watching  and  obeying  the  impressions  written 
on  my  mind,  which  1  believe  were  from  God.  The  ship  was 
sent  rolling  from  side  to  side ;  I  left  her,  however,  in  the  midst 
of  the  gale.  I  deliberately  took  off  my  overcoat  and  submitted 
myself  to  the  waves,  which,  by  the  direction  of  God,  wafted  me 
to  the  shore  to  such  a  place  as  permitted  me  to  get  hold  of  it, 
and  thus  was  I  prevented  from  being  carried  off  by  the  receding 
wave.  On  this  desolate  island,  I  found  a  small  stack  of  salt 
hay,  where  I  rested  two  nights.  There,  on  the  last  night  of 
my  stay,  the  frost  took  such  hold  of  my  feet  as  caused  me  to 
lose  all  my  toes  on  one  foot.  It  left  me  a  permanent  memento 
of  the  scene." 

"  I  would  remark,  that  while  on  that  island,  I  felt  such  a  per- 
fect resignation  to  the  will  of  God  and  trust  in  the  guidance  of 
his  Spirit,  that,  on  the  second  day,  I  declined  to  secure  my  boalt 
that  had  come  ashore,  not   so  much  injured  but  that  I  could 
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reach  the  main  land  in  her  on  a  calm  day.  It  was  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  as  I  was  going  around  the  island  on  the  lookout  for 
vessels,  I  saw  the  boat,  and  was  on  the  point  of  securing  her, 
but  there  came  an  impression  into  my  mind,  as  forcibly  as 
thou<>h  one  spoke  to  me  :  ^  You  will  not  need  her.^  I  seemed 
to  inquire,  ^  Why  ?'  The  impression  was,  '  You  will  be  taken 
off  to-morrow.'  I,  in  my  mind,  said,  ^What  time  to-morrow  am 
I  to  be  taken  off?'  The  answer  was,  ^  About  12  o'clock.'  I 
believed  the  impression,  and  left  the  boat  to  itself." 

"  The  next  day,  about  11  o'clock,  I  was  very  thirsty,  as  Iliad 
only  used  snow  instead  of  water.  The  impression  seemed  to 
speak  to  me :  ^  You  may  find  water  by  going  to  the  west  side 
of  the  island,  and,  besides,  it  is  time  to  look  for  the  vessel  to 
take  you  off.'  Notwithstanding  vessels  could  go  around  the 
island,  and  were  as  likely  to  go  one  side  as  the  other,  and  not- 
withstanding I  had  seen  two  go  on  the  east  side  before,  I  im- 
mediately obeyed  the  impression  as  the  voice  of  God.  I  found 
the  water.  I  found  the  vessel  was  passing,  and  signalled  her, 
and  she  took  me  off." 

Each  reader  may  make  his  own  theory  to  explain  these  im- 
pressions, which,  in  so  many  instances,  and  in  so  many  particu- 
lars, were  according  to  facts  soon  to  take  place.  We  assume 
that  each  reader  prefers  to  have  it  in  the  language  of  him  who 
experienced  the  deliverances.  We  are  glad  to  gratify  that  de- 
sire still  further : 

'^  Another  incident  I  will  name  as  an  interposition  of  God 
for  myself  and  men.  I  was  bound  to  Havana  in  brig  Olive  at 
the  time  many  vessels  were  taken  by  pirates.  In  crossing  the 
Bahama  Bank  for  Havana,  the  proper  and  usual  course  is  to  the 
north  of  the  Shot  Keys.  When  I  got  as  far  as  the  Hog  Keys, 
on  the  Salt  Key  Bank,  with  light  winds  and  near  night,  I  look- 
ed on  the  chart,  and  found  there  was  water  enough  on  the 
Bank.  1  left  the  usual  course,  and  crossed  the  Bank,  by  which 
means  I  escaped,  no  doubt,  the  pirates,  as  a  vessel  on  the 
former  tack  was  taken  the  next  day,  and  nothing  ever  heard  of 
the  crew." 

"  Another  incident  I  will  relate.  I  was  coming  from  Boston 
to  Wiscasset  in  a  vessel,  of  about  thirty  tons,  laden  with  corn 
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and  p^oods  for  my  store.  In  coming  into  the  river,  I  j^ot  too 
far  cast.  I  heard  the  breakers.  I  could  do  nothing  to  save 
the  vessel  but  to  let  go  the  anchor,  which  held  five  or  six  hours 
till  high  water.  It  then  broke,  and  the  vessel  drifted  in  be- 
tween two  islands,  where  it  was  nearly  bare  at  the  time  we  let 
go  the  anchor,  and  if  it  had  been  broken,  the  vessel  would  have 
gone  to  pieces,  and  all  on  board  have  been  lost." 

'^  I  met  very  many  other  incidents  in  my  life,  which  I  viewed 
as  nothing  less  than  the  interposition  of  God  in  my  behalf  as 
to  life  and  property." 

So  far  did  he  get  along  in  making  some  notes  of  the  past. 
His  inclination  was  rather  averse  to  having  much  mention 
made  of  him  after  death.  His  physical  sufferings  seconded  his 
inclination,  and  the  absence  of  the  writer  from  home  much  of 
the  time  during  the  two  last  years  Bro.  Parsons  lived,  prevent- 
ed the  carrying  out  the  plan  intended  when  our  departed 
brother  began  liis  notes.  Some  further  notes  we  have  taken 
by  Lis  bedside,  but  nothing  further  of  his  own  writing.  Such 
notes  as  we  made,  we  read  to  him  afterwards  for  his  correction. 

Bro.  Parsons  had  distinct  recollections  of  Benjamin  Randall 
and  his  colaborers  in  the  gospel  ministry.  Under  the  preach* 
ing  of  those  godly  men,  he  was  led  to  the  Saviour  at  the  early 
age  of  ten  years.  He  relates  that^Wiis  circumstances,  in  some 
regards,  were  more  than  usually  opposed  to  religious  conviction 
and  duty.  He  did  not,  upon  conversion,  join  the  church,  but 
delayed  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  then  bap- 
tized. 

"  When  I  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  was  baptized. 
I  remember  it  was  in  the  winter  time,  and  that  four  or  five 
others  were  baptized  with  me.  Thomas  Hodgdon  and  Lewis 
Hubbard  were  among  them,  I  believe.  My  life  in  relig- 
ion has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  lost,  especially  has  it  been,  for 
the  most  part,  lost  to  our  denomination.  For  a  little  while  at 
Wiscassct  I  helped  to  keep  up  our  cause,  but  it  went  down  when 
I  removed  to  Bangor,  where  also  I  was  permitted  to  help  again 
for  a  little  while."  ^^^^^ 

Daring  the  years  that  inteVvened  between  his  conversion  and 
baptism,  he  thus  mentions  his  experience  :    '^  After  my  conver- 
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sion,  I  suffered  much  in  my  mind  from  consciousness  of  living 
so  far  below  my  views  of  tlie  Christian  standard,  and  also 
from  tlic  declension  of  many  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  and 
who,  at  times,  seemed  to  enjoy  relij^ious  life." 

His  life  in  religion  was  a  ciieckered  scene.  So  it  was  in 
worldly  affairs.  Sometimes  he  knew  what  it  was  to  abound. 
He  also  knew  what  it  was,  more  than  once,  to  lose  all  earthly 
property  by  shipwreck  and  other  misfortunes.  Blessed  with 
rare  business  faculties,  and  still  rarer  courage  to  face  misfor- 
tunes, he  still  testifies  that  his  religious  trust  was  his  chief  re- 
source, even  in  business  affairs.  It  was  thus  that  his  energy 
never  failed  him,  and  thus  that  he  never  despaired.  As  he 
gained  more  and  more  the  spirit  of  consecration  through  his 
worldly  misfortunes,  it  becomes  interesting  to  know  the  spe- 
cific views  by  which  his  mind  was  directed.  It  is  in  this  place,  per- 
haps, not  improper  to  give  a  note  made  at  the  time  the  affairs 
of  his  experience  were  fresh  in  our  mind : 

'^In  my  study  in  Sullivan  street  (New  York),  he  related  to 
me  an  event,  which  occurred  during  his  younger  business  years, 
that  serves  as  a  key  to  his  peculiar  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  ministry.  He  had  made  a  public  profession  of  religion. 
In  his  soul,  too,  he  had  often  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  enter 
the  ministry.  Once,  on  his  vessel  making  the  trip  from  New 
York  to  Maine,  the  Divine  voice  sounded  loudly  in  his  ears. 
The  trip  turned  out  very  unfortunately.  Affairs  went  against 
him  when  he  arrived  at  home.  The  exposure  of  his  life  had 
been  considerable.  He  about  made  up  his  mind  to  be  obedient 
to  ''  the  heavenly  vision,"  and  about  promised  so  to  do  as  soon 
as  he  could  somewhat  recover  from  his  embarrassed  circum- 
stances. In  this  effort  in  business  he  knew  not  beforehand 
how  much  he  would  become  attached  to  his  pursuits.  Success 
attended  his  enterprises,  and  his  means  rapidly  increased.  It 
was  not  easy  then  to  detach  himself  from  his  business.  He 
cither  in  part  forgot  his  vow,  or,  at  least,  gave  it  a  sort  of  in- 
definite postponement.  Time  bore  him  forward  over  a  pros- 
perous sea.  But  a  sudden  gale  overtook  him.  Biches  took 
wings  and  flew  away.  Comparatively  advanced  in  life,  he  had 
to  begin  again  his  business  life.     In  this  effort,  being  somewhat 
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successful,  he  felt  called  upon  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  means 
to  the  benefit  of  the  miuistry,  which  calling  ought,  in  his  own 
view,  to  have  received  his  life." 

Most  nobly  did  he  bring  forth  works  meet  for  repentance. 
How  would  our  educational  treasury  overflow  should  all  among 
us  who  arc  hoarding  the  money  that  belongs  to  the  Lord  do  like- 
wise I  In  this  time  of  need,  may  the  Lord  direct  the  eye  of 
some  repentant  ones  to  read  this  account  and  imitate  the  exam- 
ple of  Bro.  Parsons!  lie  began  by  devoting  $2t)00.  to  encour- 
age ministerial  education.  Tfie  Lord  blessed  and  spared  him 
till  he  increased  the  sum  to  $15,000.  May  the  word  of  such 
a  brother  gain  way  to  the  hearts  of  those  of  like  ability! 
When  wc  insisted  upon  taking  measures,  as  we  often  did  by 
his  sick  bed,  so  that  we  could  speak  in  detail  of  him  to  the 
brethren  of  the  denomination  after  his  depai'ture,  he  was  wont 
to  reply,  it  would  not  be  of  any  service  to  the  good  cause. 

"  If,"  said  he  at  one  time,  "  I  failed  in  fulfilling  my  true  call- 
ing, and  was  led  by  my  pecuniary  trials  as  a  chastisement 
from  the  hand  of  Providence  to  keep  in  mind  my  delinquency 
till  I  was  able,  through  Divine  favor,  to  serve  the  same  cause 
through  pecuniary  assistance,  I  surely  have  great  reason  for 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving  for  such  a  token,  that  I  am  not  ut- 
terly cast  away." 

"  If,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "  my  thoughts  can  be  of  any 
service  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  probably  in  the  matter  of 
my  views  of  the  consecration  of  the  laity  to  the  service  of  God. 
Whenever  I  have  had  any  special  religious  enjoyment,  I  have 
deeply  felt  the  wants  of  the  world  and  the  need  of  an  undivided 
church,  devoting  itself  to  the  holy  service.  I  have  then  felt 
that  the  ministry  and  laity  were  under  equal  obligation  ;  that 
it  cannot  be  that  one  man  is  called  to  the  ministry  through 
want  and  poverty,  while  others  can  lawfully  live  in  luxury,  fol- 
lowing thcii'  secular  callings  and  secular  prosperity  at  pleasure. 
All  that  I  have  belongs  to  God,  whatever  be  my  calling,  layman 
or  minister.  It  cannot  be  that  anything  which  I  have  belongs 
to  myself.  It  cannot  be  that  I  have  a  right  to  anything,  sim- 
ply for  myself.  When  we  give,  as  wc  say,  any  part  of  our 
property  to  the  Lord,  it  is  not  tliat  wc  have  a  right  simply  to 
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give  and  devote  the  rest  to  self-indulgence,  however  much  wc 
may  have ;  it  is  only  appropriating  a  part  by  the  steward  ta 
Him  who  owns  it  all,  and  for  whose  cause  it  was  all  given  ta 
the  care  of  the  steward." 

Precious  doctrine  I  for  the  practice  of  which  the  world's  re- 
demption is  waiting  !  For  the  want  of  this  doctrine  in  practice, 
God  has  a  controversy  with  his  people,  who  must  repent  before 
the  great  revival  can  flood  thi*  world  with  glory.  Precious 
doctrine!  which  the  departed  Parsons  did  not  simply  say,  but 
do  I  He  had  devised  more  liberal  things  than  anything  he 
performed;  owing  to  the  changes  since  1857  in  the  shipping 
interest,  he  was  not  able  to  carry  out  an  important  plan 
in  relation  to  Home  Missions. 

His  chief  source  of  suffering  for  the  later  years  of  his  life 
was  the  inflammatory  rheumatism,  and,  we  presume,  that  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Wiscasset, 
Me.,  Friday,  Dec.  14,  18G0.  He  was  thus  nearer  to  78  than 
77  years  of  age.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  an  account 
of  the  last  scene  of  all,  in  the  words  of  one  who  was  dear  to 
him  in  ties  of  religion,  as  well  as  blood : 

Thursday,  Dec.  20,  18G0. 

Bro.  Burr: — I  have  just  returned  from  the  funeral  of  Jo- 
tham  Parsons,  Fisq*,  at  Wiscasset.  It  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
and  perhaps  some  particulars  of  his  last  hours  may  be  interest- 
ing to  your  readers. 

He  died,  as  you  have  been  informed,  on  Friday  last,  at  11 
o'clock  in  th(3  evening,  lie  joined  family  worship,  as  usual,  at 
6  or  7  o'clock  that  evenimr.  He  could  then  speak  and  hear 
what  was  <i:o'uvj:  on  ;  his  hearing  continued  until  about  ten  min- 
utes  before  his  death.  He  could  speak  or  make  himself  under- 
stood nntil  about  twenty  minutes  before  that.  His  strength 
gradually  failed  for  the  last  few  days  of  his  life.  At  4  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  pi-eccding  his  death,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  In 
twelve  hours  I  shall  be  in  heaven."  He  seemed  to  take  pecul- 
iar pleasure  in  hearing  repeated  the  hymn: 

"  Why  should  we  start  and  fear  to  die?"   &c. 

Just  before  he  died,  when  he  could  no  longer  speak,  his  son- 
in-law  asked  him  if  Jesus  was  precious,  and  told  him  to  press 
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his  hand  in  token  of  assent.  Though  the  power  of  speech  had 
failed  him,  yet  he  was  able  to  press  his  hand  in  reply.  He 
gradually  sank  away,  just  before  his  death  leaned  his  head 
over  upon  his  hand,  and  thus  breathed  away  his  life,  as  sweetly 
as  an  infant  goes  to  sleep.  Without  pain,  and  almost  without 
the  knowledge  of  those  about  him,  his  spirit  fled.  The  oil  in 
his  lamp  of  life  seemed  to  have  burned  out,  and  the  flickering 
light  slowly  and  gently  disappeared,  never  more  to  be  re- 
lighted, never  more  to  expire,  at  the  fountain  of  Eternal  Light 
above.  He  longed  to  be  gone,  and  all  doubts  and  fears  were 
taken  away. 

He  was  a  most  kind  parent,  ever  full  of  good  counsels  to  his 
children,  and  of  afl'ection  and  tender  interest  in  their  welfare. 
Capt.  Parsons  ever  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure  upon  the 
goodness  of  God  in  enabling  him  to  do  something  for  the  cause 
of  Christ.  Some  four  or  five  months  before  his  death,  as  he 
was  niaking  a  final  disposition  of  his  property,  he  called  two  of 
his  sons  into  his  room,  where  he  was  sitting  up,  feeble  and 
emaciated  with  disease,  and  informed  them  of  his  purpose  of 
giving  $5000  more  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  desired  them 
to  understand  tliat  the  purpose  was  no  new  resolution,  but  was 
part  of  an  old  determination.  He  had,  years  before,  pledged 
God,  that  as  he  was  prospered  of  God,  he  would  devote  a  spe- 
cific portion  to  his  cause,  and  he  did  not  consider  that  God 
would  bless  him  or  the  property  he  might  give  to  his  children, 
if  he  did  not  carry  out  his  original  plan.  He  spoke  of  the 
manner  in  which  God  had  prospered  him  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and,  with  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  recounted  the 
steps  of  his  progress,  and  the  obliL  ations  he  felt  himself  under, 
as  God's  steward. 

His  children  rejoiced  in  this  new  and  pleasing  proof  of  their 
father's  devotion  to  the  Saviour,  and  gladly  joined  with  him  in 
carrying  into  effect  his  long-cherished  purpose. 

Their  cheerful  cooperation  cheered  his  heart,  and  he  died 
wishing  that  he  might  do  more  for  the  cause  of  his  blessed 
Master,  who  had  done  so  much  for  him.  P.  M.  S. 

Capt.  Parsons  had  eleven  children,  seven  of  whom  are  still 
livinii:,  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons  are  in 
the  ministry.  Rev.  E.  G.  Parsons,  of  Derry,  N.  H.,  and  Ilev.  B. 
E.  Parsons,  of  Dover — one  son,  a  lawyer — another  a  merchant 
in  New  York.  His  wife  survives  him,  at  the  age  of  76 — and 
twenty-seven  grandchildren. 
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In  the  Morning  Star  of  date  July  10,  1861,  is  an  interesting 
account  of  Sarah  Parsons,  a  sister  of  our  departed  brother. 
She  was  married  to  Benjamin  Randall,  son  of  Eld.  Benjamin 
"Randall.  She  died  a  little  more  than  a  month  before  her 
brother,  November  8,  1860. 

At  the  time  the  New  York  church  was  formed,  Bro.  Parsons  re- 
sided in  Brooklyn,  his  home  till  his  death.  Soon  after,  he  became 
one  of  our  members,  and  so  remained  till  he  was  taken  up.  He  was 
so  far  removed  from  our  place  of  worship,  and  suffered  so  much 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  that  he  could  not  often  be  with  us, 
but  we  were  ever  remembered  by  him  in  prayer,  and  his  liberal 
donations  often  came  just  at  the  right  time  to  save,  as  it  were, 
the  sinking  cause.  The  New  York  church  has  lost  in  him  one 
of  its  chief  pillars,  and  most  deeply  mourns  its  loss. 

A  good  and  a  great  man  in  our  Israel  has  fallen,  and  it  is  well 
that  we  feel  our  loss,  and  sympathize  with  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren. Yet  who  can  help  feeling  it  is  wrong  to  weep  for  such  a 
man,  as  for  one  Tor  whom  there  is  no  hope!  Who  can  help 
feeling  that  that  man  has  left  in  his  character,  so  mature  by  ex- 
perience, and  perfected  by  works  according  to  faith,  a  thousand 
times  better  legacy  than  if  he  had  lefr  them  a  million  of  money ! 
His  triumphant  death  should  stimulate  us  to  renewed  devotion 
to  that  dear  Saviour  who  is  the  author  of  the  eternal  life  upon 
which  that  dying  man  took  hold.  May  his  family  be  drawn  in- 
to richer  and  richer  enjoyment  of  the  same  grace  in  which  most,, 
if  not  all,  have  already  shared.  May  his  death  be  sanctified  to 
the  especial  good  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member,, 
and  may  it  be  the  happy  lot  of  that  church  to  enjoy  the  influ- 
ence, in  both  life  and  death,  of  many  such  members.  May  his 
character  have  a  wide  influence  uppn  our  whole  denomination, 
and  hundreds  imitate  his  worthy  example  of  beneficence,  and 
enter  into  like  rewards. 
40 
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Open  Commuxion  and  the  Baptists  of  Norwich  :  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
in  Attorney- General  vs.  Gould,  before  the  Right  Honorable  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  his  Honor's  Judgment  thereon.  Revised  by  Counsel.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  the  Rev.  George  Gould.  Norwich :  Josiah  Fletcher,  Market 
Place,  London:  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.,  1860.  [To  be  had  in  this  country 
of  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York.] 

The  history  of  the  Baptists  in  Norwich  is,  in  many  respects,  aside  from  the 
communion  question,  interesting.  On  that  question  it  has  become  very  re- 
markable. The  history  begins  wilh  "the  noble  army  of  martyrs"  which  was 
supplied  by  all  England,  but  especially  from  Norwich.  The  movement  out 
of  which  the  church  sprung  began  as  early  as  1628,  and  the  church  itself 
seems  to  have  been  really  formed  of  fifteen  humble  worshippers,  Nov.  7th, 
1642  ;  though  not  technically  till  the  following  June.  William  Bridge,  a 
"  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,"  who  had  performed  noble  service  in  the 
cause  at  Rotterdam,  was  the  first  pastor,  for  Daniel  Bradford,  who  had  been 
an  instructor  in  tl)e  midst  of  those  brethren,  and  who  afterwards,  we  believe, 
became  pastor,  was  then  "  in  ye  army." 

Mr.  Kinghorn,  the  antagonist  of  the  celebrated  Rob^  Hall  on  the  com- 
munion question,  was  for  forty-two  years  pastor  of  the  church.  It  seems  that 
notwithstanding  the  pastor's  rigidly  exclusive  views,  that  nothing  but  peculiar 
respect  for  his  age  and  services,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  on  the  communion  question,  prevented  an  open  communion  movement, 
in  his  own  day,  in  his  church.  After  him  the  now  distinguished  William 
Brock,  of  London,  became  pastor  of  the  church.  His  views  were  not  with 
his  predecessor,  but  with  those  of  his  predecessor's  antagonist.  These  views 
were  openly  avowed.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  Kngland,  that  open  com- 
munion preachers  are  pastors  of  close  communion  churches.  It  seems  there 
was  some  sort  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  some,  at  lessS,  that  Mr.  Brock 
would  neither  preach  his  views,  nor  take  any  steps  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice. 

"Church  Meeting,  April  30,  1838*  The  pastor  [Mr.  Brock],  according  to 
his  avowal  last  meeting,  brought  the  whole  matter  of  his  being  pledged  before 
the  church.  He  stated  again,  that  he  had  never  given  such  a  pledge  as  Mr. 
Yarington  declared  he  had,  and  then  read  the  pledge  he  did  give.  After  this, 
the  pastor  distinctly  stated,  that  with  all  consciousness  of  what  it  involved,  he 
was  ready  to  leave  St.  Mary's,  rather  than  be  bound  hand  and  foot  as  Mr. 
Yarington  would  bind  him. 

"Mr.  Tillyard  moved  resolutions  exculpatory  of  the  pastor,  most  kindly 
worded.  They  were  discussed,  but  at  length  were  withdrawn  on  the  avowed 
understanding,  that  the  pastor  was  at  full  liberty  to  do  anything,  excepting 
only  the  actual  introduction  by  himself  of  open  communion  practice.  A  de- 
lightful feeling  of  love  prevailed,  and  everything  was  done  which  could  be 
done  to  assure  the  pastor  of  the  people's  most  thorough  attachment  and  love. 
At  the  close  Mr.  Yarington  asked  the  pastor  to  give  him  his  hand  in  token  of 
Christian  reconciliation,  which,  to  the  joy  of  all,  was  done." 
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This  quotation  from  the  church  records,  not  only  p^ives  a  view  of  the  case 
at  this  point  of  time,  but  also  a  glimpse  of  a  church  meeting  in  England,  not  ♦ 
uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

Seven  years  later  (1845),  Mr.  Brock  found  his  conscience  so  uneasy  as  to 
this  matter,  that  he  addressed  to  his  congregation  a  letter,  in  which  he  states 
his  desire  to  carry  his  communion  views  into  practice,  but  in  a  way  by  which 
he  trusted  he  would  grieve  none  who  differed  from  him.  But  the  following 
extract  from  his  letter  will  better  show  his  proposal  than  any  statement  of 
ours: 

*'  Let  us  assemble  exactly  as  we  assemble  now  on  the  first  Lord's  day  in 
the  month  ;  and  let  there  be  no  alteration  whatever  in  our  time  or  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  Lord's  supper.  Thus  no  strict  communionist  brother  will  be 
injured.  His  rights  and  privileges  will  be  secured  to  him  without  harm  or 
loss.  Then  let  those  of  us  who  think  it  right  to  do  so,  meet  on  the  third 
Lord's  day  in  the  month,  with  any  Christian  friends  who  may  be  unbaptized, 
and  have  a  second  sacramental  service.  Thus  no  open  communionist  brother 
will  be  injured.  He  will  be  able  to  receive  to  the  Lord's  supper  with  himself 
any  whom  he  believes  to  be  born  of  God.  ...  1  really  hope  that  in  this 
way  all  difficulties  may  be  amicably  met,  without  the  sacrifice,  on  either  side, 
of  a  single  principle  we  hold  dear. 

Mr.  Brock  did  introduce  the  new  communion  service,  not  involving  the 
church  in  his  action,  but  a  year  later  (1846)  the  church  voted  to  continue  the 
service.  Some  members  of  the  strictest  sort  deserted  the  church,  however, 
and  were  excluded.  Some  raised  the  question  whether,  in  law,  the  practice 
was  not  such  a  violation  of  the  trust-deeds  as  to  cause  a  forfeiture  of  the  land 
on  which  the  house  of  worship  is  located. 

Mr.  Norton,  the  present  pastor,  next  became  pastor.  He  was  an  open  com- 
munionist, and  the  church  by  this  time  had  come  into  so  much  unity  in  the 
same  faith,  that,  with  only  six  dissenting  votes,  the  close  communion  service 
was  made  the  extra  one,  while  the  free  communion  became  the  regular  ser- 
vice. This  led  to  a  secession  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members,  and  then 
followed  church  trials.  At  length  the  dissatisfied  party  carried  the  matter 
into  law,  asking  the  courts  to  restrain,  by  injunction,  the  pastor  from  adminis- 
tering the  free  communion  service.  The  ground  on  which  the  interference  of 
the  court  was  asked,  was,  that  that  practice  was  a  violation  of  the  trust-deeds 
which  were  given  explicitly  to  a  Particular  Baptist  church.  The  majority 
denied,  of  course,  that  close  communion  is  an  essential  part  of  such  a  church, 
and  thus  the  issue  was  made  before  the  court.  Very  able  counsel  was  em- 
ployed on  both  sides.  On  both  sides  the  early  history  of  the  Baptists  in 
England  was  searched  out  with  untiring  diligence.  The  case  was  ably  con- 
ducted in  every  way.  The  result  was,  that  the  plaintiffs  lost  their  case,  the 
decision  of  the  court  being  to  the  purport  that  a  church  of  that  denomination 
may  settle,  by  vote,  its  own  practice  on  communion,  and  then  in  like  manner 
may  change  it. 

After  the  arguments,  the  court  said,  in  one  part  of  the  judgment,  "the 
first  question  I  have  to  consider  is,  whether  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  faith  of  Particular  Baptists,  that  no  person  should^be  allowed  to  participate 
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in  the  commurfion  unless  and  until  he  has  been  baptized  by  immersion,  after  a 
profession  of  faith." 

He  then  renews  five  confessions  of  faith,  but  finds  not  the  doctrine  contend- 
ed for  by  the  plaintiffs  in  any  of  them.  He  finds  many  of  the  ablest  Baptist 
authors,  as  Bunyan  and  Hall,  open  communionists.  He  finds,  finally,  in  the 
Confession  of  1C89,  the  following  article,  which  the  court  says  is  decisive 
against  the  plaintiffs  : 

"That  in  those  things  wherein  one  church  differs  from  another  church  in 
their  principles  or  practices,  in  point  of  communion,  that  w-e  cannot,  shall  not 
impose  upon  any  particular  church  therein,  but  leave  every  church  to  their 
own  liberty  to  walk  together  as  they  have  received  the  Lord." 

This  article  shows  how  much  clearer  were  the  views  of  the  early  Baptists 
of  England  upon  the  rights  of  conscience  than  are  the  views  maintained  by 
the  strict  communionists  of  this  country. 

This  volume  is  one  of  great  importance  to  any  one  interested  in  the  com- 
munion question.  It  contains  the  results  of  much  historical  research  ;'  the 
arguments  of  the  lawyers  ;  and  the  judgment  of  the  court.  That  the  result 
of  all  is  to  aid  our  free  communion  brethren  in  England,  and  indirectly  awak- 
en inquiry  in  this  country,  we,  of  course,  are  the  last  to  mourn.  The  perusal 
of  the  volume  will  not  only  aid  our  brethren  here  in  their  advocacy  of  our 
denominational  views  on  the  point  of  communion,  but  it  will  deepen  their  im- 
pressions of  the  practical  importance  of  the  freedom  wrought  out  for  us  by  our 
denominational  fathers. 

In  this  country,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  sufficiently  prize  the  importance  of 
the  court's  decision  to  many  churches  in  England.  Those  churches,  we 
mean,  that  feel  close  communion  an  intolerable  yoke  of  human  imposition, 
and  long  for  their  freedom  in  Christ,  yet  hitherto  have  feared  to  take  any 
steps  to  exercise  their  lost  rights,  lest  they  might  thereby  be  deprived  of  their 
places  of  worship.  This  decision  brings  them  great  relief,  and  will  have 
not  a  little  influence  in  promoting  the  practice  of  free  communion  in  that 
country. 


The  Metaphysics  of  Sir  "William  Hamilton.  Collected,  Arranged,  and 
Abridged  for  the  use-of  Colleges  and  Private  Students.  By  Frances  Bowen, 
Alford  Professor  of  ^Moral  Philosophy  in  Harvard  College.  Cambridge  :  Sever 
&  Francis.     1861.   12mo.,  pp.  563. 

The  "Lectures  on  Metaphysics"  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  was  accus- 
tomed to  deliver  to  the  successive  classes  of  students  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  which  were  issued  sometime  since  by  Messrs.  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln, while  they  served  to  exhibit  all  the  great  features  and  most  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  author's  system,  lacked  the  careful  arrangement,  condensation, 
and  finish  which  so  great  a  master  of  thought  and  expression  would  have 
given  them  had  he  himself  prepared  them  for  publication.  The  work  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  press,  from  his  manuscripts  and  notes,  was  left  to  other 
hands,  and,  hence,  they  were  issued  in  almost  the  precise  form  in  which  they 
were  prepared  for  the  lecture  room,  in  haste,    many  years   ago.     As  might 
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have  been  supposed,  there  is  much  of  amplification,  repetition,  and  extended 
illustration,  which,  however  needful  in  oral  instruction,  beconnes  a  fuult  in  the 
printed  treatise.  Resides,  since  these  lectures  were  prepared,  the  author  has 
more  fully  elaborated  several  of  the  topics,  and  two  bulky  volumes  of  "dis- 
cussions," chiefly  on  these  very  topics,  have  been  given  to  the  world. 

Prof.  Bowen  has  undertaken  the  work  of  condensing  the  substance  of  these 
three  octavos  into  one  duodecimo,  and  thus  endeavors  to  present  the  complete 
metaphysical  system  of  Hamilton  within  a  moderate  compass,  preserving  al- 
ways the  author's  own  language,  and  working  by  his  chapters,  as  was  not 
done  in  the  "Lectures,"  the  natural  divisions  of  thought.  It  was  a  work 
needing  greatly  to  be  done,  and  the  result  of  the  undertaking  shovvs  that  it 
fell  into  thoroughly  competent  hands.  Having  been  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  volumes  which  have  heretofore  been  issued,  and  having  also  given  consid- 
erable attention  to  this  abridgment,  we  are  prepared  to  say,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  ordinary  students  will  be  likely  to  obtain  a  clearer,  fuller,  and  more 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  Hamilton's  metaphysical  system,  by  means  of  this 
condensed  exhibition  of  it,  than  by  the  somewhat  tedious  process  of  wading 
through  its  three  bulky  predecessors.  It  is  a  full  system,  not  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  principles  ;  and  thorough  treatise,  not  a  juiceless  epitome  ;  a  rounded 
body,  not  a  mere  bony  framework.  We  trust  this  work  of  Prof.  Bowen  will 
do  much  in  the  way  of  effectually  introducing  to  American  students  the 
strongest  and  most  original  of  recent  metaphysical  thinkers. 


1^ 


Carthage  and  her  Remains.  Being  an  account  of  the  Excavations  and  Re- 
searches on  the  site  of  the  Phenician  Metropolis  in  Africa  and  other  adjacent 
places.  Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  By  Dr. 
N.  Davis,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.  18G1.     Octavo,  pp.  504. 

Dr.  Davis  has  made  up  a  volume  of  varied  and  most  interesting  matter, — 
embracing  philology,  archaeology,  history,  criticism,  legends,  hypotheses,  de- 
scription, narrative,  poetry,  &c.,  &c.,  and  shows  himself  a  skilful  explorer 
and  excavator,  and  a  shrewd  manager  among  men.  He  has  told  us  nearly 
everything  that  is  certainly^  known  about  Carthage,  associated  with  its  history 
and  features  whatever  extant  literature  has  sprung  from  its  life,  and  offered  us 
not  a  few  conjectures  of  various  kinds,  which  he  renders  more  or  less  plausible 
by  his  arrangement  of  facts  or  his  process  of  argument.  He  makes  Carthage 
identical  with  the  Tarshish  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  Ophir  denotes  a  sec- 
tion of  Northern  Africa  within  which  Tarshish  was  situated.  A  little  fanci- 
ful, as  it  seems  to  us,  in  some  of  his  theories,  somewhat  inclined  to  exalt 
Carthage  unduly  in  the  estimation  of  his  readers,  not  always  writing  in  a 
manner  which  satisfies  a  cultivated  literary  taste,  or  the  student's  love  of  ac- 
curacy, he  has,  nevertheless,  shown  himself  a  diligent,  patient,  resolute  ex- 
plorer, and  he  brings  forward  results  which  show  his  eminent  fitness  for  the 
work  to  which  he  gave  his  energy,  and  reflect  great  honor  upon  the  under- 
taking to  which  the  British  government  lent  its  patronage.  The  volume  is 
one  of  real  and  rare  value, — full  of  carefully  collected  information,  every  page 
alive  with   interest    and    fruitful   in   instruction.     No  adequate  account  of  its 
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contents  can  be  given  within  the  compass  of  a  brief  notice  ;  nor  is  there  room 
for  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  questions  in  topography,  or  history,  or  art, 
which  the  author  is  perpetually  raising.  But  we  commend  the  book  to  the 
attention,  not  only  of  antiquarians,  for  whom  it  will  possess  a  special  interest, 
but  of  ordinary  readers,  who  can  hardly  fjfll  to  find  it  a  most  instructive  and 
entertaining  companion.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  valuable,  throw- 
ing great  light  on  the  text,  and  making  the  reader  feel  that  he  is  almost  a 
fellow  traveller  with  the  author,  and  is  gazing  upon  the  ancient  city  which 
so  long  terrified  and  endangered  the  power  of  Rome,  and  filled  so  large  a 
place  in  the  chronicles  %f  antiquity.  The  book  is  an  index  to  much  study, 
and  a  record  of  much  labor  ;  and  for  the  present  its  treatment  of  its  subject 
appears  exhaustive. 

Framley   Parsonage.     A  Novel.     By  Anthony  Trollopc,   &c.     With  Illustra- 
tions.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1861.     12mo.,  pp.  530. 

A  thorough  acquaintance  with  several  prominent  features  of  English  life, 
a  skill  in  the  grouping  of  incidents,  an  ability  to  analyze  character  even  when 
it  is  made  up  of  antagonistic  elements,  a  good  descriptive  talent,  a  fair  appre- 
ciation of  the  highest  moral  qualities,  and  a  spirit  of  toleration  for  foibles  and 
sins,  more  adroitness  in  the  management  of  a  complex  drama  than  genius  to 
create,  or  taste  to  beautify  a  plot,  a  genial  humor  and  a  hearty  sympathy  with 
life  on  almost  all  its  sides, — these  are  the  resources  of  the  author  of  this  really 
interesting  volume, — the  maturest  and  best  which  he  has  yet  written.  The 
moral  tone  of  the  work  is  not  eminently  high,  though  Fanny  Roberts,  the 
mistress  of  the  parsonage,  is  both  a  perfect  and  natural  woman,  and  there  is 
no  flattery  given  to  dangerous  characters,  and  no  apologies  for  false  lives. 
Mark  Roberts,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  Framley  Parsonage,  is  carried 
through  a  varied  but  instructive  career,  reaping  bitter  harvests  from  his 
worldly  ambition,  associations  and  indulgences  ;  and,  with  his  sister,  who  be- 
comes Lady  Lufton,  after  a  long  and  severe  discipline  of  her  affections,  is  the 
most  prominent  character  in  the  story.  The  pictures  of  life  among  the  nobil- 
ity and  the  political  leaders  in  England,  are  not  calculated  to  impress  the 
reader  with  the  idea  that  demagoguism  and  wire-pulling  are  all  congregated 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     The  work  is  issued  in  Harper's  best  style. 


Life   and  Adventures   in  the    South  Pacific.     By  a  Roving  Printer.     New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.   1861.  12mo.,  pp.  361. 

This  is  a  very  plain,  unambitious  story  of  a  whaling  voyage  ;  giving  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  daily  experiences,  furnishings  of  the  ship,  management 
on  board,  chasing,  cutting  in,  and  conflicts  with  the  sea  monsters;  personal 
incidents,  visits  to  foreign  ports,  descriptions  of  natives,  and  the  multitude  of 
occurrences  which  go  to  make  up  the  daily  routine  and  the  startling  episodes 
of  a  whaleman's  life.  The  boys  pronounce  the  book  "first  rate,"  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  even  old  men  who  have  trod  the  deck  of  a  whaler,  or 
been  dragged  through  the  waves  with  a  sperm-whale  for  a  tow-horse,  will 
find  the  old  enthusiasm  coming  back  as  they  scan  these  pages  and  follow  the 
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successive  experiences  of  these  collectors  of  oil  and  whale-bone.  The  read- 
ing is  easy,  and  the  style  unlabored  ;  and  one  will  find  the  experiences  on  a 
whale-ship  becoming  vivid,  and  awaking  sympathy,  as  this  narrative  passes 
under  the  eye.  It  is  just  such  reading  as  will  be  likely  to  circulate  through 
the  camps,  and  relieve  the  tedium  of  rainy  and  inactive  days  in  the  houses  of 
canvas. 

Seasons  with  the  Sea-IIorses  ;  or  Sporting  Adventures  in  the  Northern  Seas. 
By  James  Lament,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1861.  Oc- 
tavo, pp. 282. 

Details  of  experience  in  the  Arctic  regions  have  acquired  a  new  interest 
since  the  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin  arrested  the  attention  of  the  civiliz- 
ed world.  The  fascinating  and  thrilling  narrative  of  Kane  has  since  made  us 
measural)ly  familiar  witli  the  marine  phenomena  and  the  rugged  grandeur  of 
the  terrestrial  scenery  ;  while  the  modes  and  battles  of  life  which  are  peculiar 
to  those  high  latitudes  are  still  sufficiently  ncAv  to  render  them  full  of  excite- 
ment to  a  sympathetic  reader. 

Mr.  Lamont,  a  young  English  gentleman  of  education  and  fortune,  under- 
took the  cruise  almost  exclusively  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  having  no  special 
commercial  or  scientific  objects  to  attain.  He  plunged  into  the  exciting  and 
somewhat  perilous  work  of  seal  and  walrus  hunting,  among  the  icebergs  and 
floes  of  the  Arctic  seas,  with  a  genuine  sportsman's  enthusiasm,  and  with  a 
competitor's  ambition  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  looks  upon  the  magnifi- 
cent and  strange  and  awful  and  weird  phenomena  about  him  with  the  eye  of 
a  scientific  explorer  and  the  appreciation  of  a  scholar  and  a  poet.  Tiie  narra- 
tive of  the  summer's  experience  is  full  and  detailed,  and  the  reader  follows 
the  little  party  in  its  sports  and  perils  with  a  constant  and  unabated  interest 
to  the  very  end.  Without  any  parade  of  knowledge,  he  gives  not  a  little  of 
interesting  and  valuable  information  respecting  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of 
the  animals  he  is  hunting,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  country  he  explores  ; 
and  without  the  least  literary  ostentation,  he  writes  always  with  a  graceful 
and  finished  elegance,  which  combine  to  render  his  book  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  its  class.  Next  to  the  enjoyment  of  participating  in  such  adven- 
tures, is  tiiat  of  reading  tliis  spirited  and  admirable  story  of  Mr.  Lament's  life 
among  the  icebergs  and  sea-horses. 


Primary  Object  Lt^ssoxs,  for  a  Graduated  Course  of  Development.  A  Manual 
for  Teachers  and  Parents,  with  liOssons  for  the  Proper  Training  of  the  Faculties 
of  Children.  By  N.  A.  Calkins.  New  Y^ork  :  Ilarpcr  &  13rothers.  1861. 
12mo.,  pp.  362. 

Those  who  have  accepted  any  mere  routine  of  instruction  for  children,  and 
look  with  suspicion  and  hostility  upon  every  suggestion  which  looks  toward  a 
purely  natural  and  philosophical  method,  will  hardly  be  inclined  to  make 
much  use  of  this  treatise,  though  it  would  be  a  great  mercy  if  they  were  com- 
pelled to  read  and  study  it  till  they  were  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  its  successive  chapters.  But  that  this  systematic  method  of  develop- 
ing children's  ideas,  and  teaching  them  how  to  observe  and  how  to  think,  is 
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so  little  practised  and  so  imperfectly  understood,  it  might  be  alleged  that  Mr. 
Calkins  has  gone  too  much  into  detail  instead  of  announcing  principles  and 
offering  hints.  He  is  a  practical  and  experienced  educator  ;  never  satisfied 
■with  mere  empirical  rules,  and  endorsing  no  method  of  education,  whatever 
be  its  prestige,  which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  laws  of  menial  development.  The  child  becomes  first  conversant 
with  objects,  afterward  vvith  ideas  and  principles.  First  perception  and  ob- 
servation, then  judgment  and  reasoning.  What  is  needed  at  first  is  to  get  the 
child's  intelligent  attention  directed  to  objects  and  their  qualities  ;  then  comes 
the  study  of  them  in  their  relations,  and  the  development  of  the  ideas  they 
are  meant  to  suggest.  This  is  Mr.  Calkins  fundamental  doctrine  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  teaching  the  young;  of  its  importance  and  correctness  no  one  can  well 
or  intelligently  doubt.  The  volume  before  us  is  filled  with  examples  illus- 
trating the  method  and  the  order  in  which  this  work  of  teaching  should  go 
on,  and  could  hardly  be  read  and  used  by  parents  and  teachers  without  the 
most  marked  and  valuable  results.  It  is  the  first  ample  and  systematic  manual 
on  the  subject  which  we  have  seen,  and  we  trust  it  will  receive  something  of 
he  attention  which  it  deserves. 


The  IIeceeations  or  a  Country  Parsox.     Second  Series.     Boston  :  TicknorhSf — 
Fields.   1861.   12mo.,  pp.  430.  \ 

A  large  circle  of  readers  will  hail  with  peculiar  satisfaction  another  volume 
of  the  wise,  genial,  modest  and  healthy  essays  of  the  "  Country  Parson,"  who 
is  no  longer  rector  of  a  rural  parish,  but  minister  of  a  city  congregation.  We 
spoke  of  his  first  series  of  mental  recreations  in  these  pages  so  freely,  and  ex- 
tracted so  liberally  from  their  choicer  paraj:'raphs,  that  there  is  little  need  of 
extended  notice  now.  As  a  whole,  we  think  these  essays  hardly  reach  the 
eminent  excellences  of  the  first  series,  though  the  impression  of  inferiority 
may  partly  owe  itself  to  the  fact  that  his  methods  of  writing  are  no  longer 
new,  and  we  are  now  very  exacting,  whereas  we  opened  the  first  volume  with- 
out any  large  promise  or  exalted  expectations.  But  the  same  features  a{)pear 
here  as  there,  Thoughtful,  calm,  unambitious, — possessing  an  admirable 
balance  of  mind,  an  eye  for  beauty,  and  a  heart  full  of  wholesome  sympathies, 
he  discourses  in  a  way  that  forbids  us  to  think  of  him  as  egotistic,  or  tire 
even  of  his  longest  discoursings  or  most  desultory  literary  rambles.  Especially 
fine  in  various  ways  and  for  various  reasons,  are  his  essays, — "  Concerning 
Scylla  and  (Jharybdis,"  "  Solitary  Days,"  "  Glasgow  down  the  Water," 
"  Man  and  his  Dvvelling-Place,"  "The  Pulpit  in  Scotland,"  Sic.  Pie  writes 
always  in  the  purest  English,  has  a  manifest  abhorrence  of  the  spread-eagle 
style  of  thought  and  composition,  and  helps  his  reader  to  cultivate  and  exer- 
cise the  Christian  patience  and  philosophy  which  are  so  m\:ch  neuded  to 
make  a  healthy  and  joyous  life. 
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